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CLIFlrORD  THE  A8TU0L06E& — A  LEGEND  OF  CRAVEN. 

Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitiim 
CaliginosA  nocte  premit  Deua ; 
Ridetque,  si  mbitalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidet.  HOR.  Catm*  lit.  29. 

**  This  man  is  tailen  with  his  astronomie 
In  iom  woodness,  or  in  som  aconie ; 
I  thought  ay  wel  how  that  it  shulde  be ; 
Men  shulde  not  luiow  of  Goddes  privitte : 
Ya,  blessed  be  alway  a  lewed  man, 
I'hat  nought  but  only  his  beleve  cail." 

Chaucer's  Millar's  Tale, 

There  is  no  district  in  England  lets^   and   towns,    and   ivy-mantled 

which  abounds  in  more  beautiful  and  churches,  which  remind  the  visitor 

romantic  scenery  than  the  remote  and  of  their  antiquity  by  the  rudeness, 

rarely  visited  district  of  Craven,  in  and  convince  him  of  their  durability 

Yorkshire.    Its  long  ridge  of  low  and  by  the  massiveness,  of  their  construe* 

irregular  hills,  terminating  at  last  in  tion, — these  are  all  features  in  the 

the  enormous  masses  of  Fennygent  landscape  which  require  to  be  seen 

and  Ingleborough, — its  deep  and  se-  only  once,  to  be  impressed  upon  the 

eluded  valleys,  containing  within  their  recollection  for  ever.    But  it  is  not 

hoary  ramparts  of  grey  limestone  fer-  merely  for  the  lovers  of  the  wild,  and 

tile  fields  and  pleasant  pasturages, —  beautuiil,  and  picturesque,  that  the 

its  wide-spreading  moors,  covered  with  localities  of  Craven  possess  a  powerful 

the  different  species  of  moss  and  ling,  charm.    The  antiquarian,  the  novel- 

and  fern  and  bent-grass,  which  varie«  ist,  and  the  poet,  may  all  find  rich 

gate  the  brown  livery  of  the  heath,  store  of  employment  in  the  traditions 

and  break  its  sombre  uniformity, —  which  are  handed  down  from  father 

its  crystal  streams  of  unwearied  ra-  to  son  respecting  the  ancient  lords  and 

pidity,  now  winding  a  silent  course  inhabitants  of  the  district.    It  is  in* 

*'  in  infant  pride"  through  the  wil-  deed  the  region  of  romance,  and  I 

lows  and  sedges  which  fringe  their  have   often  felt  surprise,   that  the 

banks,  and  now  bounding  with  impe-  interesting  materials  with  which  it 

tuous  rage  over  the  broken  ledges  of  abounds  have  so  seldom  been  incorpo* 

rock,  which  seek  in  vain  to  impede  rated  into  the  works  of  fiction  wluch 

their  progress  from  the  mountains, —  are  now  issuing  with  such  thoughtless 

its   indigenous  woods  of  yew,  and  haste  from  the  press  of  the  metropolis, 

beech,  and  ash,  and  alder,  which  have  In  Dr  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven—- 

waved  in  the  winds  of  centuries,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  extravagant  pre- 

^hich  still  flourish  in  green  old  age  on  judices  in  favour  of  gentle  blood,  and 

the  sides  and  summits  of  the  small-  in  derogation  of  commercial  opulence, 

er  decUvities, — its  projecting  crass,  is  still  an  excellent  model  for  all  fu« 

which  fling  additional  gloom  over  the  ture  writers  of  local  history — there  is  a 

melancholy  tarns  that  repose  in  dis-  ground* work  laid  for  at  least  a  dozen 

mal  grandeur  at  their  feet,— -its  ham-  ordinary  novels.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
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legendary  tales^  which  the  peasantry  re- 
late of  tne  minor  families  of  the  dis- 
trict, of  the  Bracewells,  the  Tempests, 
theLysters,  the  Romilles^and  the  Nor- 
tons, — whose  White  Doe,  however,  has 
been  Immortalised  by  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,— can  any  thing  be  more 
pregiHint  with  romantic  adventure  than 
^ilie  fortunes  of  the  successive  chief- 
' tains  of  the  lordly  line  of  Clifford? 
Their  first  introduction  to  the  North, 
owing  to  a  love-match  made  by  a  poor 
knight  of  Herefordshire  with  the  weal- 
thy heiress  of  the  Viponts  and  the 
Vesys !  Their  rising  greatness,  to  the 
merited  disgrace  and  death  of  Piers  de 
Gavestone  and  his  profligate  minions ! 
and  their  final  exaltation  to  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  British  peerage, 
which  they  have  now  enjoyed  for  five 
hundred  years,  to  the  strong  hand  and 
unblenebing  heart  with  which  they 
have  always  welcomed  the  assaults  of 
their  most  powerful  enemies !  Of  the 
first  ten  lords  of  Skipton  castle,  four 
died  in  the  field  and  one  upon  the 
scaffold !  The  "  black-faced  Clifford," 
who  sullied  the  glory  which  he  ac- 
quired by  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Sandal,  by  murdering  his  youthful 
prisoner  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  cold 
blood,  at  the  termination  of  it,  has 
gained  a  passport  to  an  odious  im- 
mortality from  the  soaring  genius  of 
the  bard  of  Avon.  But  his  real  fate 
is  far  more  striking,  both  in  a  moral 
and  in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  than 
•  that  assigned  to  him  by  our  great  dra- 
matist On  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Towton  field,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  skirmish  which 

E receded  it,  an  unknown  archer  shot 
im  in  the  throat,  as  he  was  putting 
off  his  gorget,  and  so  avenged  the 
wretched  victims,  whose  blood  he  had 
shed  like  water  upon  Wakefield  Bridge. 
The  vengeance  of  the  Yorkists  was 
not,  however,  satiated  by  the  death  of 
the  Butcher,  as  Leland  informs  us  that 
they  called  him :— for  they  attainted 
him,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reigH  of 
£dward  the  Fourth,  and  granted  his 
estates,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  the 
Buke  of  Gloucester,  who  retained 
them  in  his  iron  grasp  till  he  lost 
them  with  hii  crown  and  life  at  the 
baule  of  BoswoBth.  The  history  of 
his  son  is  a  romance  ready  made.  His 
relations,  fearing  lest  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  York  should  avenge  the 
tleath  of  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland 
on  the  young  Lovd  Clifford,  then  a 


mere  infant,  concealed  him  for  the 
next  twenty-five  yewrs  of  hi^  life  in 
the  Fells  of  Cumberland,  where  he 
grew  up  aa  hardy  as  the  heath  on 
which  be  v^etated,  and  as  ignorant 
as  the  rude  herds  which  bounded 
over  it.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  to  reverse  the  attainder 
which  had  been  passed  ag&inst  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
young  lord  emerged  from  the  hiding 
place,  where  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  his  rank,  aud  with  the  . 
manners  and  education  of  a  mere  shep- 
herd. Finding  himself  more  illiterate 
than  was  usual  even  in  an  illiterate 
age,  he  retired  to  a  tower,  which  he 
built  in  the  beautiful  forest  of  Barden, 
and  there,  under  the  direction  of  the 
monks  of  Bolton  Abbey,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  forbidden  studies  of  alchemy 
and  astrology.  His  son,  who  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Cumberland,  embittered 
the  conclusion  of  his  life,  by  embark- 
ing in  a  series  of  adventures,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  profligacy,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  it,  posseFS  a  very  strong 
romantic  interest.  Firiding  that  his  fa- 
ther was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
furnish  him  with  funds  to  maintain 
his  inordinate  riot  and  luxury,  he  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws, 
aud,  by  their  agency,  levied  aids  and 
benevolences  upon  the  different  travd« 
lers  on  the  King's  highway.  A  letter 
of  the  old  Lord,  his  father,  which,  by 
the  by,  is  not  the  letter  of  an  illiterate 
man,  is  still  extant,  in  which  he  com-* 
plains  in  very  moving  terms  of  his 
son''s  degeneracy  and  misconduct.  The 
voung  scape- grace,  wishing  to  make 
his  father  know  from  experience  the 
inconvenience  of  being  scantily  sup^ 
^ed  with  money,  enjoined  his  tenant* 
ry  in  Craven  not  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  beat  one  of  diem,  Henry  Fope]y> 
who  ventured  to  disobey  him,  so  se* 
▼erely  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  lay 
for  a  long  time  in  peril  of  death.  He 
spoiled  his  father's  houses,  &c  *'  fe-^ 
loniously  took  away  his  proper  goods," 
as  the  old  lord  quaintly  observes,  "  ap« 
parelling  himself  and  his  horse,  all  tne 
time,  in  cloth  of  gold  and  goldsmith's 
work,  more  like  a  duke  than  a  podK  * 
baron's  son."  He  likewise  took  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  the  religions  orders 
"  shamefully  beating  their  tenants  and 
servants,  in  such  wise  as  some  whole 
towns  were  fiun  to  keep  the  churches 
both  night  and  day,  and  durst  not  come 
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at  their  own  houses." — Whilst  engaged 
in  these  ignoble  practices^  less  disson- 
ant, however,  to  the  manners  of  his 
age  than  to  those  of  ours,  he  wooed, 
and  won,  and  married,  a  daughter  of 
the  Percy  of  Northumberland ;  and  it 
is  conjectured,  upon  very  plausible 
grounds,  that  his  courtship  and  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank 
under  such  disadvantages  on  his  part, 
-gave  rise  to  the  beautiful  old  ballad 
of  the  Nutbrown  Maid.  The  lady, 
becoming  very  unexpectedly  the  heir- 
ess of  her  family,  added  to  the  inhe- 
ritanceof  the  Cliffords  the  ex  tensive  fee 
which  the  Percies  held  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  by  that  transfer  of  property,  and 
by  the  grant  of  Bolton  Abbey,  which 
he  obtained  from  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
her  husband  became  possessor  of  near- 
ly all  the  district  which  stretches  be- 
tween the  castles  of  Skipton  on  the 
south,  and  of  Brougham,  or  as  the 
Clifibrds,  to  whom  it  belongel,  always 
wrote  it,  Bromeham,  on  the  north. 
The  second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  as  fond  of  alchemy  and  astrology 
as  his  grandfather,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  George,  who  distinguished 
.himself  abroad  by  the  daring  intrepi- 
dity with  which  be  conducted  several 
buccaneering  expeditions  in  the  West 
Indies  against  the  Spaniards,  and  at 
home,  by  the  very  extensive  scale  on 
which  he  propagated  his  own  and  his 
Maker's  image  in  the  dales  of  Craven. 
Among  the  numerous  children  of 
whom  he  was  the  father,  the  most  ce« 
lebrated  was  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  V  whose  long 
Ufe  of  virtuous  exertion  renders  her 
wdl  qualified  to  figure  as  the  heroine 
of  a  tale  of  chivalry.  The  anecdotes, 
whidi  are  told  of  this  high-spirited 
lady  in  the  three  counties  of  York, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  relate  to  cir- 
cumstances in  her  life,  which,  though 
some  are  impossible,  and  others  im- 
probable, are  still  all  full  of  heroic  in- 
terest and  adventure.  Her  defence  of 
Bromeham  Castle  against  the  intru- 
sion of  her  uncle  of  Cumberland, — her 
riding  cross-legged  to  meet  the  Judges 
of  Assize,  when  she  acted  in  person  at 
Appleby  as  High  Sheriff  by  inherit- 
ance of  the  county  of  Westmoreland, — 
her  hairbreadth  escapes  and  dangers 
during  the  great  rebellion,  are  charao- 
ieristics  of  me  woman,  so  striking  in 
thcmsdves^  that  they  would  require 


little  adventitious  ornament  fVora  the 
writer,  who  should  take  them  as  in- 
cidents for  poem  or  romance.  Her 
courage  and  hberality  in  puUic  life  were 
only  to  be  equalled  by  her  order,  eoo« 
nomv,  and  devotion  in  private.  ^^  She 
was,  *  says  Dr  Whitaker,  "  die  oldest 
and  most  independent  courtier  in  the 
kingdom,"  at  the  time  of  her  deadi.— 
"  She  had  known  and  admired  Queen 
Elizabeth ; — she  had  refused  what  she 
deemed  an  iniquitous  award  of  King 
James,"  thougn  urged  to  submit  to  it 
by  her  first  husband,  the  Earl  of  Dor- 
set;— "  She  rebuilt  her  dismantle^ 
castles  in  defiance  of  Cromwell,  and 
repelled  with  disdain  the  interposition 
of  a  profligate  minister  under  Charles 
the  Second."  A  woman  of  such  daunt- 
less spirit  and  conduct  would  be  a 
fitting  subject,  even  for  the  pencil  of 
the  mighty  magician  of  Abbotsford. 
A  journal  of  her  life  in  her  own  hand- 
writing is  still  in  existence  at  Apple* 
by  Castle.  I  have  heard,  that  it  de- 
scends to  the  minutest  details  about 
her  habits  and  feelings,  and  that  it  is 
that  cause  alone,  which  prevents  its 
publication.  But  surely  such  details 
might  be  omitted,  where  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  refined  delicacy 
of  the  present  age;  and  the  really  va« 
luable  part  of  the  work,  the  gold  se- 
parated from  the  dross,  might  advan- 
tageously be  made  the  property  of  the 
public.  Personal  adventures  are  not 
without  attraction,  even  when  narra- 
ted in  the  most  ordinary  style ;  and 
adventures  like  hers,  narrated  in  the 
same  terse  and  forcible  language  in 
which  her  letters  are  written,  would 
form  an  admirable  foundation  for  any 
superstructure  of  romance,  which  an 
'^  imagination  all  compact"  might  rei^r 
upon  them. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any 
use  of  the  tratUtionary  stories,  to 
which  I  have  been  alluding.  They 
are  connected  with  great  events  and 
lofty  associations,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
corated with  language  and  imagery 
worthy  of  their  heroic  argument.  To 
array  them  in  a  garb  of  corresponding 
majesty,  would  require  more  time  and 
talent  than  I  possess ;  and  I  shall 
therefore  leave  the  Lords  of  Craven  to 
some  chronicler  who  enjoys  more  lei- 
sure, and  is  gifted  with  more  extensive 
literature,  uian  has  hitherto  fallen  to 
my  humble  lot.  But  thpugh  I  de- 
cline to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  noble 
chieftains  of  the  Clifford  family,  from 
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a  conyiction  of  my  own  inability  to  do  ford,  the  reader  may  impute  it  to  any 

justice  to  their  merits,  I  am  by  no  of  the  three  causes  which  suits  best 

means  unwilling  to  try  my  powers,  with  his  own  inclination.    It  was, 

'  such  as  they  are,  on  those  of  some  of  however,  remarked,  that,  shortly  after 

their  less  exalted  descendants  ;    and  Lord  Clifford's  death,  he  became  more 

there  is  a  legend  regarding  one  of  strongly  addicted  than  ever  to  the 

them,  so  wild  in  its  natiure,  so  extra-  study  of  astrology.    He  had  before 

ordinary  in  its  incidents,  and  at  the  calculated  the  horoscope  of  most  of  his 

'  same  time  so  little  known  in  Craven,  friends ;  but  then,  by  some  strange  fa- 

and  so  utterly  unknown  out  of  it,  that  I  tality,  he  became  passionately  eager  to 

,  will  endeavour  to  do  good  service  to  the  calculate  his  own.    There  was  a  diffi« 

lovers  of  romance,  by  placing  it  plain-  culty,  however,  about  the  operation, 

ly  and  briefly  before  them.  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  over* 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  come.    He  knew  neitner  the  hour  nor 

of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  Master  An-  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  nor  any 

tony  Cliffi)rd,  as  he  was  called  in  the  means  by  which  he  could  discover 

language  of  the  times,  lost  a  patron  them.    He  knew  the  time  and  the 

and  benefactor,  and^  as  some  said,  no  place  where  the  verdurer  of  Barden 

Tery  distant  relation,  by  the  death  of  forest  had  accidentally  found  him  ; 

the  tenth  Lord  Clifford,  so  well  known  but  beyond  that,  he  could  learn  no« 

as  "  the  Shepherd"  to  the  peasantry  thing.    A  restless  spirit  of  curiosity 

t>f  Craven.    A  degree  of  mystery  hung  led  him,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 

over  his  birth,  which  rendered  his  sta-  day  on  which  his  destiny  rescued  him 

tion  in  society  more  than  ambiguous ;  from  tlie  rapids  of  the  Wharf,  to  visit 

but  the  favour,  which  he    enjoyed  at  deep  midnight  the  rocky  and  ro« 

both  with  the  old  Lord  Clifford,  and  mantic  scenery  of  the  Strid.     He  had 

with  the  gallant  outlaw^  his  son^  of  often  seen  and  admired  it  in  the  bril« 

whom  he  appeared  to  be  a  living  liant  blaze  of  day;  but  it  was  the 

image,  caused  a  degree  of  respect  to  first  time  that  he  had  beheld  the  rug^ 

be  paid  to  him,  which  might  perhaps  gedness  of  its  features  under  the  soft* 

have  been  denied  to  the  comeliness  of  ening  influence  of  the  pale  moonlight. 

his  person^  and  to  the  kindliness  of  He  yielded  up  his  full  heart  to  the 

his  disposition.     Strange  stories  were  enchantment  of  the  place  and  of  the 

bruited  abroad  respecting  his  first  in-  hour,  and  fell,  he  knew  not  how,  into 

traduction  to  Barden  Tower ;  and  it  a  train  of  mournful  meditation  on  the 

was  rumoured,  that  the  Fair  Lily  of  events  which  had  befallen  him  since 

Egremond  had  fied  from  the  hearth  of  he  had  been  left  there,  a  nameless 

her  father  in  dishonour  and  grief,  only  being,  to  live  or  die,  as  accident  might 

a  few  weeks  before  he  was  £scovered,  determine.  The  sports  of  his  infancy^ 

a  helpless  inftint,  on  the  brink  of  that  the  pursuits  of  his  youth,  the  favour* 

narrow  and  tremendous  fissure  in  the  able  prospects  of  his  maturer  years,  all 

rocks,  through  which  the  Wharf  bur-  passed  in  rapid  succession  before  him. 

ries  its  waters  with  a  rapidity,  which  He  was  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and 

dazzles  the  eye  of  the  gazer.    From  the  beloved  of  his  mistress ;  and  yet 

his  earl^  infancy,  he  delighted  in  the  sAl  this  availed  him  nothing,  so  long 

profound  solitude  of  the  woods  be-  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  parents  who 

'  tween  Bolton  Abbey  and  Barden  Tow-  had  given  him  birth,  and  of  the  hour 

er ;  and,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  at  which  he  had  received  it.    He  was 

his  attachment  to  it  appeared  to  gain  turning  his  steps  homeward,  feeding 

additiom^l  strength  with  every  sue-  on  these  bitter  fancies,  and  heedless 

ceeding  year  of  his  life.  Whether  this  of  every  diing  around  him,  when  the 

'  was  owing  to  the  abstruse  nature  of  unexpected  appearance  of  a  tall  and 

his  studies,  to  the  melancholy  moodi-  aged  female  by  his  side,  whose  com* 

pess  of  bis  disposition,  or  to  the  enli- ,  pTexion  and  features   betrayed   her 

yening  presence  of  Helen  HartUng-  Egyptian  origin,  roused  him  from  his 

ton,  who  wandered  through  those  fo-  reverie,  and  made  him  feel  solicitous 

rests,  hke  the  Pryad  who  presided  for  a  moment  for  his  personal  safety*  - 

over  them,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  But  a  second  glance  dissipated  ms 

decide;  but,  as  he  loved  the  lady,  anxiety,  and    though  he  started,  as 

shunned  the  conversation  of  his  equals  she  called  him  by  his  name,  it  was 

in  years,  and  had  been  taught  to  read  more  from  surprise  than  from  any  win 

futurity  in  the  aspect  of  the  stars  of  quiet  or  unpleasant  feeling. 

heaven,  by  his  aged  patron,  Lord  Cli&        "  Well  met,  Ant<my  Clifford,"  said 
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the  gipsy^  eyeing;  him  attentively  as 
she  spoke,  and  flinging  a  hasty  glance 
of  recognition  oyer  his  pensive  fea« 
tures, — **  Well  met,  Antony  Clifford, 
any  where ;  hut,  at  this  season,  hest 
of  all  met  here.  Nay,  fear  not,  he- 
cause  I  have  found  thee  alone  at  this 
late  hour  in  the  deepest  glen  of  Barden 
forest.  One-and-twenty  years  ago 
this  very  day,  on  an  evening  as  serene 
and  lovely  as  the  present,  I  rescued 
thee  on  this  very  spot  from  the  raging 
frenzy  of  a  hroken*hearted  mother, 
who  had  just  given  thee  hirth ;  and  I 
have  not  watched  over  thy  safety  for 
her  sake  in  secret  so  long  to  wish  to 
mar  in  one  moment  the  last  scion  of 
a  house,  which  I  loved  so  well«  Listen 
to  me,  Antony  Clifford," — said  she, 
observing  him  impatient  to  address 
her — "  and  interrupt  me  not  by  idle 

Suestioning.  I  come  to  warn  thee,  in 
iiy  modiier's  name,  against  thy  pre- 
sent feelings.  Join  in  the  active  busi« 
ness  of  men,  and  advance,  like  a  true 
son  of  Clifford  as  thou  art,  with  bold- 
ness to  fortune.  Linger  with  the 
dreaming  canons  of  Bolton  in  these 
woods,  and  become,  as  thy  maddened 
mother  prophesied  that  thou  wouldst, 
the  bane  and  ruin  of  those  who  love 
thee." 

The  young  man,  thus  addressed, 
sought,  but  in  vain,  for  further  ex- 
planation from  the  sibyl,  who  had 
thus  unexpectedly  volunteered  him 
her  advice.  She  was  not  entirely  un« 
known  to  him,  as  he  had  frequently 
met  her  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest^ 
and  had  sometimes  been  surprised,  if 
not  perplexed,  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  she  had  at  a  distance  observed 
his  every  motion.  To  all  the  ques- 
tions, and  they  were  many,  which  he 
asked  her  on  other  subjects  she  re- 
plied readilyanddistinctly,^butwhen« 
ever  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
his  birth,  she  either  gave  him  evasive 
answers,  or  sunk,  as  if  conscious  she 
bad  said  too  much,  into  an  obstinate 
and  moody  silence.  He  gained  from 
her,  however,  upon  that  night,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  information  suf- 
ficient for  the  calculation  of  his  owi^ 
horoscope ;— and  the  next  day  raw 
him  busily  occupied  with  the  erection 
of  the  figure  of  neaven  and  its  twelve 
houses,  and  with  the  rectification  of 
the  planets  in  their  position  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  moment  of  his  presumed 
nativity.  I  am  /not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  jargon  of  astrology 


to  know  whether  he  found  them  in 
aspects  sextile,quartile,  trine  conjoined, 
or  opposite :  but  it  was  evident  to  all 
who  knew  him,  that  the  calculations, 
into  which  he  had  entered,  had  ended 
in  very  unflattering  results,  and  bad 
produced  an  impression  upon  his  mind, 
from  which,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he 
could  not  relieve  it. 

He  was  in  this  uneasy  and  unset- 
tled state  of  mind,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Lord  Clifford  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  paternal  inheritance  in 
Craven  diverted  for  a  while  the  cur- 
rent of  his  griefs,  and  filled  him  with 
proud  aspirations  of  the  future.  Harsh 
and  imperious  to  others,  to  him  Lord 
Clifford  was  aU  gentleness  and  afiec- 
tion;  and  his  dependents  soon  dis- 
covered that  nothing  gave  his  Lord- 
ship so  much  genuine  satisfaction  as 
any  act  of  attention  conferred  on  this 
foster-child  of  his  family.  To  love 
those  whom  we  have  benefited  is  al- 
most as  natural  a  process  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  to  hate  those  whom  we 
have  injured ;  and  it  appeared,  as  if 
each  successive  benefit  which  Lord 
Clifford  bestowed  upon  his  youthful 
favourite,  served  only  as  an  induce- 
ment to  shower  upon  him  still  greater 
benefits  at  the  earliest  opportunity* 
The  only  boon,  which  Antony  Clif- 
ford could  not  obtain,  was  leave  to 
depart  from  his  native  valleys,  and  to 
seek  distinction  in  the  turmoil  and 
danger  of  a  military  life.  The  more 
earnestly  he  solicited  that  boon,  the 
more  obstinately  was  it  withheld  from 
him ; — and  he  was  at  last  compelled 
to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  obtaining  it 
by  the  declaration  of  Lord  Clifford^ 
that  nothing  but  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude could  induce  him  to  wish  to 
withdraw  himself  so  entirely  froiji  his 
protection  and  friendship.  He  felt 
this  disappointment  the  more  bitterly, 
because  he  could  not  conceal  either 
from  himself  or  from  his  companiona 
that  it  was  a  disappointment :  and  he 
was  scarcely  reconciled  to  it  by  the 
watchful  attention  with  which  his 
Lordship  sought  to  forestall  his  wishes 
upon  every  other  subject.  He  was  pro- 
vided with  hawks,  which  could  strike 
down  herons  of  the  highest  flight-^ 
with  horses,  which  were  unrivalled 
for  spirit  and  fleetness,  even  among 
the  excellent  horses  for  which  York- 
shire has  long  been  renowned— and 
with  dogs,  which,  if  not ''  of  the  true 
Spartan  breed,"  were  "  flew'd  and 
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sanded"  as  beautifully  as  the  best  in 
Britain.    At  the  banquet  and  the  ball^ 
he  found  himself  treated  as  one  of  the 
mpst  favoured  guests — and  he  thus 
acquired  a  standing  in  the  district^ 
"which  many  of  its  wealthier  proprie- 
tors sought  to  acquire  in  vain.     Lord 
Clifford  had  heard  of  the  attachment 
which  subsisted  between  hira  and  the 
fair  Helen  of  Gamles wall- lodge ; — 
and^  in  hopes  of  detaining  him  a  will- 
ing prisoner  in  Craven,  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  in  'bringing  about  a 
marriage  between  them.     Sir  Walter 
Hartlington  at  first  demurred  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  mystery  which  hung 
over  the  young  man's  birth ;   but, 
when  he  found  that  the  proposals  of 
his  feudal  superior  were  backed  by  the 
dearest  wishes  of  his  only  child,  he 
withdrew  his  opposition,  and  consent- 
ed to  accept  them,  provided  the  mar- 
riage were  delayed  to  the  close  of  the 
year,  which  was  then  opening.  To  terms 
so  reasonable  no  objection  could  be 
started, — and  Lord  Clifford  left  the 
family  mansion  of  the  Hartlingtons 
with  a  firm  conviction  on  his  mind, 
that  he  had  at  last  obtained  the  means 
of  wholly  overcoming  the  erratic  pro- 
pensities of  his  young  namesake.    To 
his  unutterable  surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation, Antony  Clifford  received  the 
intelligence,  which  his  Lordship  ex- 
pected would  have  filled  him  with  rap- 
ture, with  a  coldness  which  could  not 
have  been  greater,  had  "  his  blood 
been  very  snow-broth."     Instead  of 
thanking  his  Lordship  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  to  secure  his  hap- 
piness, he  stood  as  pale  and  silent  and 
immovable  as  a  marble  image.    A  se- 
cret horror  seemed  to   pervade  his 
frame,  and  to  paralyze  his  faculties  ;— 
and  it  was  not  till  his  Lordship  re- 
called him  to  himself  by  asking  whe- 
ther he  was  ill,  that  he  recollected  the 
presence  in  which  he  stood,  and  the 
thanks,  which,  in  common  decency,  he 
was  bound  to  render.     After  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  in  which  thoughts  of 
unutterable  anguish  seemed  to  dart 
across  his  mind,  his  gratitude  burst 
forth  with  a  fervency  of  feeling  and  an 
eloquence  of  expression,  which  dissi- 
pated the  idea  which  Lord  Clifford  was 
beginning  to  entertain,  that  his  young 
favourite  had  ceased  to  love  the  heiress 
of  GamleswalL    His  Lordship  was, 
however,  surprised  at  the  earnestness 
with  which  Antony  immediately  after- ' 
wards  renewed  his  solicitations,  for 


permission  to  spend  the  interval  before 
his  marriage,  in  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  in  the 
service  of  some  of  the  princes  of  Al- 
mayne.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  decla- 
red to  his  patron,  that  he  was  ashamed 
of  passing  his  youth  in  inglorious  in- 
dolence; it  was  in  vain  that  he  re^ 
presented,  that  he  should  be  unworthy 
the  name  which  he  was  allowed  to  bear, 
if  he  did  not  attempt  to  i>ignalize  it, 
where  danger  was  to  be  braved  and 
honours  were  to  be  won ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  argued  upon  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  mistress,  and  of  provinc  himself 
worthy  of  her  affection  and  regard ; 
for  all  his  declarations,  representations 
and  arguments,  were  addressed  to  an 
unwilling  ear,  and  wtre  received  with 
undisguised  dissatisfaction  and  dis« 
like.  They  were  urged,  however,  witji 
a  pertinacity,  which  the  peculiar  situ* 
ation  of  the  young  man,  and  his  peace- 
ful and  studious  nabits,  rendered  per- 
fectly unaccountable,  and  were  ntver 
totally  abandoned,  until  he  was  told 
by  Lord  Clifford,  in  the  only  words  of 
anger  which  that  nobleman  ever  ad- 
dressed to  him,  that  he  must  give  up 
either  his  military  projects,  or  tl»e 
friendship  which  had  cherished  ai^l 

Protected  him  from  infancy  to  man- 
ood.  He  hesitated  for  some  time  in 
making  his  choice ;  but  made  it  at  last, 
as  most  young  men  would,  in  favour  of 
his  own  fortunes,  his  mistress's  smiles, 
and  his  patron's  fostering  and  power* 
ful  influence. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  an  extra- 
ordinary change  was  observed  in  the 
spirit  and  disposition  of  Antony  Clif- 
ford. There  was  a  moroseness  and  ii^- 
ritability  in  his  temper,  which  aston- 
ished and  distressed  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  previously  mild  and 
conciliatory  manners.  At  one  mo- 
ment he  was  the  most  sanguine,  and 
at  the  next,^  the  most  despondent  of 
human  beings; — at  one  moment  all 
joy  and  life,  and  animation ;  and  at 
the  next,  all  gloom,  and  melancholy, 
and  despair.  His  behaviour  towards 
his  mistress  was  equally  inconsistent,- 
—for  he  was  now  the  most  affection- 
ate and  attentive,  and  now  the  most 
negligent  of  lovers,— jealous  to  a  fault, 
when  she  bestowed  her  smiles  on 
others,  but  apparently  indifferent  to 
their  value,  when  she  reserved  them 
for  himself.  In  vain  did  she  seek  for 
explanation  of  conduct  so  distressing 
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to  the  tenderness,  as  it  was  humiliating 
to  the  priile^  of  woman.  Her  remon- 
stranoes  were  met  by  protestations  of 
unceasing  afibction,  and  by  assurances^ 
that  his  manner  towards  her  had  ne- 
ver, intentionally,  expressed  any  other 
feeling.  Most  women  would  have  dis« 
carded  a  suitor,  whose  love  was  so  un- 
certain and  variable :  but  Helen  Hart- 
lington  was  of  a  meek  and  long-su£Pt-r-i 
ing  disposition,  which  made  her  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  jealousies  of  her 
sex,  and  which  enabled  her  to  hope 
every  thing,  and  to  endure  everything, 
so  long  as  the  slightest  pro4>ect  of 
amendment  existed.  She  discovered 
excuses  for  her  lover's  waywardness, 
in  trifling  incidents  in  which  indifle« 
rent  spectators  could  discover  none; 
and,  as  if  she  took  a  pride  in  her  pa- 
tience, attempted  to  conceal  it  from 
others,  long  after  she  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  conceal  it  from  herself. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  Sir  Wal« 
ter  Hartlington,  on  giving  his  consent 
to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  An- 
tony Clifford,  had  insisted,  that  the 
year  which  was  then  opening,  should 
be  passed  by  the  young  couple  in  sin- 
gle bltssedness,  as  a  year  of  probation. 
Time,  in  its  rapid  yet  imperceptible 
flight,  had  displaced  the   snows  of 
winter  by  the  verdure  of  spring,  and 
the  verdure  of  spring  by  the  sultry 
russet  of  summer :  when,  to  the  joy 
of  all  who  knew  him,  the  cloud,  which 
had  so  long  saddened  and  deformed 
the  brow  of  the  young  Clifford,  passed 
away,  and  dissipated  by  its  departure 
the  darkness  of  his  spirit     It  was  said 
by  one  of  his  familiar  associates,  who 
had  affectionately  attended  him  during 
a  paroxysm  of  unusual  despondency, 
that,  after  a  violent  flood  of  tears,  he 
sunk  upon  his  knees,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  in  silent  prayer ;  and 
that,  upon  rising,  he  turned  round  to 
him  with  a  composed  aspect,  and  told 
him  that  the  spell,  which  for  some 
months  had  enthralled  him,  was  bro- 
ken for  ever.    "  Its  influence  is  past, 
—its  charm  is  dissolved,— I  wake  as 
from  a  dream, — and  instead  of  the  hor- 
rors which  have  for  some  time  appear- 
ed to  surround  me,  I  see  the  haven  of 
tranquillity  and  happiness  open  before 
me."    From  that  moment,  he  became 
in  conduct  an  altered  man.    His  mo- 
roseness  vanished,  his  equanimity  ro. 
turned,  and  he  mixed,  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  formerly,  in  the  social 
circle  of  his  friends.    Lord  Cliffbrd 


rejoiced  in  the  change;  because  he 
considered  it  as  a  proof,  that  his  fa- 
vourite had  conquered  the  sense  of 
disappointment,  which  his  refusal  had 
generated.  His  mistress  rejoiced  in  it ; 
because  she  considered  it  as  a  proof, 
that  days  of  brighter  hue  and  happier 
omen  were  beginning  to  dawu  upon 
her:  and  the  very  peasants  of  the 
district  participated  in  their  joy;  be-« 
cause,  in  those  times  of  feudal  arro- 
gance, no  one  that  mingled  with  the 
higher  classes  on  terms  of  equality, 
treated  them  with  so  much  affability 
and  condescension,  as  the  fortunate 
foundling  of  the  Strid,  the  friend  and 
protege  of  the  haughty  Clifford. 

It  was  during  the  period  when  this 
satisfaction  was  at  its  height,  that  the. 
fair  Helen  invited  a  party  of   her 
friends  to  join  with  her  in  perambu-  • 
lating  the  forests,  which    skirt  the 
Wharf  from  Barden  to  Burnsell,  and 
which  give  to  its  banks  a  luxuriance 
of  verdure,  and  a  deepness  of  shade, 
which  in  some  places  form  a  singular 
mixture,  and  in  others  a  still  more 
singular  contrast,  of  cheerfulness  and 
gloom.    A  woman  is  seldom  without 
a   reason    for  any  proposal,    which 
squares  with  her  humour ; — and  the 
reason  alleged  for  this  perambulation 
by  the  heiress  of  Gamleswall  was  her 
desire  to  superintend  in  person  the 
preparations,  which  the  peasantry  were 
making  in  the  woods  for  their  usual 
celebration  of  St  Lawrence's  eve.    It 
was  formerly  the  custom  throughout 
Craven,  and  it  still  remains  the  cus- 
tom in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giggles* 
wick,  to  make  huge  bonfires  on  that 
night  on  the  summits  of  the  different 
hiUs,  in  commemoration,  it  is  said,  of 
a  defeat  given  to  an  invasion  of  the 
Danes  in  consequence  of  the  timely 
alarm  spread  through  the  district  |)v 
these  most  ancient  and  effectual- oP 
beacons.    Kennel-night,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  the  phraseology  of  Craven^ 
was  then  consecrated  to  every  species* 
of  rustic  revelry — hill  and  dale  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  gladness—' 
and  by  the  blaze  of  the  bale-fire  the* 
young  danced,  and  the  old  drank  away 
their  cares,  till  the  first  tints  of  morn« 
ing  were  distinguishable  in  the  hori« 
zon.    It  was  usual  for  the  lady  of  the 
manor  to  leave  her  moate4  mansion 
in  the  comnany  of  her  tenantry,  and 
to  select  with  great  state  and  solemni- 
ty the  withering,  weather-beaten  oaki 
which  was  to  form  the  nucleus  round 
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which  the  dried  furze,  and  peat^  and 
underwood  of  the  villagers^  were  to  be 
piled  on  high ; — and  it  was  to  perform 
that  ceremony,  that  Helen  Hartling- 
toii  led  her  jocund  train  through  the 
mazes  of  the  woods,  which  then 
stretched  far  and  wide  in  every  direc- 
tion from  fiurnsell  fell.  After  the 
oak  had  been  selected  and  hewn  down^ 
with  all  due  observance  of  ancient 
rites,  it  was  suggested  by  some  of  the 
party,  that^  as  they  were  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  the  Ghastrills,  or  rills  of 
the  Ghosts,  it  would  be  treating  those 
spiritual  essences  with  marked  disre« 
spect,  if  they  returned  home  without 
paying  a  visit  to  their  abodes.  The 
suggestion  was  made  at  a  time,  when 
the  most  enlightened  minds  were  alive 
to  superstitious  terrors,  and  in  conse- 
quence met  with  instant  approbation. 
Those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  Craven,  will,  I  trust,  ex- 
cuse  me  for  informing  those  who  are 
not,  that  the  ^scenery,  which  has  a&* 
quired  so  formidable  an  appellation, 
is  that  which  surrounds  one  of  the 
most  singular  cascades  of  the  rapid  and 
romantic  Wharf.  Its  pellucid  waters, 
which,  at  a  short  distance  both  above 
and  below  the  fall,  expand  into  a  glassy 
pool,  are  projected  through  a  cleft  of 
little  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter, 
which"  they  have  rifted  in  the  rock, 
into  an  agitated  basin  of  tremendous 
depth.  On  their  road  to  this  narrow 
and  fearful  abyss,  Antony  Clifford 
contrived  to  detach  his  unreluctant 
mistress  from  her  companions,  and  to 
reiterate  his  assurances,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  inconsistencies  of 
his  behaviour,  caused,  as  he  said,  by 
circumstances,  over  which  unfortu- 
nately he  had  no  control,  he  had  al- 
ways been  her  most  devoted  and  af- 
fectionate lover,  and  that  such  he 
should  continue,  in  spite  of  fate,  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence.  There 
was  an  earnestness  in  his  words,  and 
a  sincerity  in  his  looks,  which  convin- 
ced the  anxious  maiden,  that  these 
protestations  were  the  genuine  dictates 
of  his  hearty  and  the  effect  of  them 


was  visible  in  the  delighted  expression 
of  her  countenance,  when  she  rejoined 
her  friends  on  the  ledge  of  rocks, 
against  which  the  Wharf  wildly  dashes 
its  foaming  battery,  in  its  impatience 
to  escape  f^om  the  massive  barriers, 
within  which  it  is  momentarily  im- 
prisoned.   They  gazed  for  a  time  on 
the  deep  solitudes  from  which  it  was 
indignantly  hurrying  like  a  disgusted 
anchorite,  and  on  the  ancient  and  ma- 
jestic woods,  which,  in  Nature's  native 
taste,  darkened  the  hills  on  each  side 
of  it :  bat  their  feelings  of  admiration 
were  suddenly  changed  into  those  of 
the  acutest  agony  by  seeing  Antony 
Clifford  precipitated  into  the  roaring 
torrent,  as  he  rashly  attempted  to  step 
across  it.  The  scream  of  horror,  which 
burst  from  the  lips  of  her  companions, 
sounded  like  the  knell  of  happiness  to 
the  afflicted  Helen.    To  descend  into 
such  a  mighty  rush  of  waters,  and  to 
escape  from  its  eddying  violence  with 
life,  appeared  impossible ;  and,  though 
she  neither  screamed,  nor  wept,  nor 
fainted  at  the  calamity,  which  had 
thus  suddenly  bereft  her  of  her  dear- 
est hopes,  none  that  witnessed  ever 
forgot  the  glance  of  despair  which  she 
flung  upon    the    "  ruffian  billows " 
which  were  "  curling  their  monstrous 
heads"  in  the  boiling  gulf  at  her  feet. 
A  momentary  reflection  convinced  all, 
who  beheld  the  accident,  that  aid  they 
could  administer  none.    The  rugged 
inequalities  of  the  rocks,  which  form 
the  sides,  and  partially  run  across  the 
bed  of  the  infuriated  stream,  together 
with  the  dangerous  rapidity  of  the  dif- 
ferent whirlpools,  which  they  create 
in  the  stream  itself,  induced  them  at 
once  to  give  him  up  as  irrecoverably 
lost.    But    the    very  circumstances, 
which  led  the  spectators  to  despond, 
unexpectedly  proved  the  means  of  his 
preservation.*  The  water  was  too  vio- 
lently agitated  to  permit  him  to  sink ; 
and  he  was  ejected  from  it  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  shallow  gravel  below 
the  cascade,  pale  and  senseless,  it  is 
true,  but,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
free  from  any  serious  injury.    Every 


*  '*  Not  many  years  ago,  whilst  a  gentleman  was  handing  a  young  lady  over  this  nar- 
row but  fearful  abyss,  the  latter,  seized  with  a  panic,  drew  herself  and  her  protector  into 
the  stream — ^but  before  their  companions  had  time  to  do  more  than  exercise  a  single  act 
of  reflection  in  giving  them  up  for  lost,  both  were  ejected  without  Injury  upon  tlie  shal- 
low gravel  below.  All  asperities  in  the  rocky  passage  had  long  since  been  worn  away, 
and  the  caldron  beneath  them,  though  eighteen  fbet  deep,  was  too  violently  agiuted  to 
permit  them  to  8ihk.'*.^DB  Whitaker's  Craven^  p.  213. 
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arm  was  immediately  stretched  out  to 
his  rescue ;  and  he  was  scarcely  drag- 
ged on  shore^  befcnre  he  was  sufficiently 
lecovered  from  his  swoon  to  allay  ^e 
anxiety  of  his  betrothed  bride,  by  as* 
suring  bar  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  bruises  on  his  head^  which 
had  stunned  and  confused  him,  he  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  the  immersion 
he  had  sustained.  The  accident,  how- 
ever, effectually  marred  the  mirth  of 
the  par-ty ;  and  the  fair  Helen  and  her 
lover  returned  to  Gamleswall  Lodge  in 
a  frame  of  mind  much  less  joyous  than 
that  in  which  they  had  quitted  it  for 
their  expedition  of  the  morning. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  that  Antony  Clifford  mounted 
his  horse  to  return  to  his  vaulted, 
chamber  in  Barden  tower.  Dark 
thoughts  and  dismal  fancies, — the  off- 
spring of  a  fevered  and  distempered 
brain, — tortured  his  heart,  and  unfit- 
ted him  for  enjoying  the  gentleness  of 
the  scenery,  through  which  his  jour- 
ney lay.  He  saw  not  the  silver  light 
which  the  moon  was  diffusing  over 
the  silent  landscape,  as  she  sailed  amid 
the  stars  of  heaven,  exulting  and 
triumphing  in  her  own  superior  glory. 
He  felt  not  the  benign  and  soothing 
influence,  which  the  calmness  of  night 
was  flinging  over  animated  creation,  as 
it  brought  to  the  ear  the  "  soft  and 
lulling  sounds"  of ''  streams  inaudible 
by  day,"  and  so  conveyed  to  the  mind 
the  conviction,  that  every  thing,  even 
to  the  foliage  of  the  forest,  was  quiet 
and  at  rest.  He  rode  on,  forgetful  of 
the  past,  and  reckless  of  the  future, 
till  he  had  left  Barden  tower  far  in 
bis  rear,  and  had  involved  himself  and 
his  sUed  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  Crok- 
.ense  forest,  which,  though  it  now  ex- 
ists but  in  story,  formerly  extended  all 
round  the  grey  tower-like  projections 
of  Flashy  fell.  Having  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  he  rusned  with  the 
speed  of  delirium  through  the  oaks, 
which  fringed  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  stopped  not  in  his  career,  till  he 
had  reached  the  bonfire,  which  was 
then  blazing  in  solitude  on  its  summit. 
I  say  in  solitude ; — ^for  there  were  dan- 
gerous inmates  in  Crokerise  forest,  who 
might  have  made  the  peasantry  pay 
dearly  for  their  revelry,  had  they  pro- 
tracted it  to  the  same  fate  hour  on  that 
hill,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  pro- 
tract it  on  every  other  in  the  district. 
Having  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  fire, 
which  threw  a  red  murky  diadow  on 
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the  neighboiu*ing  trees,  as  if  it  were 
indignant  at  the  absence  of  other  wor« 
shippers,  he  stood  for  one  moment  ir- 
resolute  by  its  side ; — and  then^  brush- 
ing away  a  tear,  which  had  stolen  un- 
invited to  his  cheek,  flung  himself 
upon  the  burning  embers,  a  victim,  as 
he  exclaimed,  to  the  malevolence  of 
fate !  But  there  are  some  men,  over 
whose  safety  a  special  providence  seems 
always  to  be  watching.  At  the  very 
moment  when  his  destruction  again 
appeared  inevitable,  a  band  of  gipsies 
burst  from  an  adjacent  thicket,  and 
tore  him,  in  spite  of  his  struggles, 
from  the  violent  death,  which  he  had 
so  madly  courted. 

But  how  was  she,  the  fair  maiden 
of  Gamleswall,  employed,  whilst  this 
struggle  was  going  forward  for  her 
lover's  life  ?  She  had  retreated  to  her 
chamber,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  her 
father's  mansion,  in  order  that  she 
might  express  in  private  her  gratitude 
to  Heaven  Ux  his  strange  and  wonder* 
ful  preservation  ;  and  she  pleaded,  as 
a  reason  for  not  withdrawing  from  it 
during  the  evening,  the  shock  which 
her  feelings  had  experienced  during 
the  exciu*sion  of  the  morning.  It  was 
unfortunate  for  Antony  Cltffi)rd,  that 
she  was  not  present  at  her  father's 
boards  to  mark  his  heavy  and  blood- 
shot eye,  his  absent  and  distracted 
air,  and  his  confused  and  petulant  an- 
swers to  the  questions  casually  ad- 
dressed to  him.  She  would  have  dis- 
cov^ed  the  fever  that  was  lurking  in 
his  veins,  and  would  have  prevented 
him  from  leaving  the  roof  of  her  fa- 
ther, "  where  charity  was  landlord,^ 
-iill  he  had  taken  some  simple  remedy 
to  allay  it.  But  destiny  will  have  its 
way;  and  he  left  Gamleswall  Lodge 
in  a  state  of  melancholy  excitement, 
which  added  severe  aggravation  to  the 
dreadful  reflection,  which  had  Icmg 
embittered  his  repose.  Of  all  this  his 
fair  mistress  was  ignorant  till  the  next 
morning,  when  a  messenger  from  Bar« 
den  tower  brought  the  disastrous  in* 
telligence  to  Gramleswall,  that  Antony 
Clifford  had  been  conveyed  home  on  a 
litter  of  broken  branches,  by  a  band  of 
gipsies,  who  had  found  him  wandering 
in  the  woods  in  all  the  dtlirium  of  a 
burning  fever.  There  was  a  mysterious 
message,  he  added,  delivered  at  the 
same  time  to  Lord  Clifford,  by  a  sin- 
gular looking  female,  who  acted  as 
leader  of  the  party,  and  claimed  as  the 
only  reward  which  ^\i%  would  deign 
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to  accept  fo^  her  senrices^a  shorl^coD-  gfaastlineaB,  like  that  ti  d^th^  setiM 

versation  with  his  lordsMp  in  prirate.  upon  his  eoanttnance^— md  one  deep 

With  the  import  of  that  conversation  and  protracted  groan  procldmed  the 

the  messenger  was  of  coarse  unac«  uitense  agony  of  his  spirit     The 

quainted;  hut  he  stated  that  it  bad  heen  amendment  of  many  days  was  de« 

such  as  to  draw  tears  even  from  the  pi«  stroyed  in  a  single  moment ;  a  relapse 

Ulesshosomof  aClifibrd.  His  lordship,  of  his  disorder  ensued ;  and  life  and 

after  dismissing  the  gipsy,  remained  for  death  again  contended  forthe  mastery 

some  time  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  ovcf  him.  But  death,  which  cuts  short 

andthensenthimtoacauaint  SirWal-  the  career  of  the  happy,^when  they 

terHardio^nofthe  alarming  state  of  least  desire  it^  shrinks  from  the  em« 

young  Cli£&rd's  healih,  and  to  request  brace  of  the  wretched,  who  anxiously 

nim  to  break  the  afflicting  tidings  as  court  iU    A  strong  constitution  bore 

gently  as  he  could  to  his  daughter.    I  him  triumphant  over  the  combined 

^U  not  pretend  to  describe  the  an-  assaults  of  mental  and  bodily  disease^ 

guish  which  they  excited  in  her  mind,  and  restored  him,  a  tardy  convalescent^ 

Those,  whom  the  same  calamity  has  to  struggle  with  the  dismal  consdoos- 

pierced  with  a  true  sense  of  misery,  ness  of  carrving  about  him  a  hopeless, 

will  be  able  to  conceive  it ;  and  to  endless,  and  unrelievable  sorrow* 

those,  whom  it  has  not,  the  most  From  the  earliest  ages,  absence  firom 

powerful  description  would  dbew  but  the  beloved  object  has  been  always 

nintly.  prescribed  by  physician  and  philoso« 

The  unaccountable  vicissitudes  in  pher  as  the  most  effective  cure  for  ^^ 

the  temper  and  behaviour  of  Antony  appointed  love.  TheproximitvofBar« 

CltfiSra^,    during    the    previous    six  den  Tower  to  Gamleswall  Lodge,  reii« 

months,  had  gradually  generated  sus-  dered  it  an  ineligible  residence  for  An- 

pidons  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Walter  tony  Clifford,  during  the  first  pwox^ 

Hartlington,  that  he  was  liable  to  tem-  ysms  of  his  grief  and  disappointment. 

porary  aberrations  of  intellect :  and  Every  dell  in  the  neighlxnuing  hills, 

the  inqubries,  which  the  old  knight  felt  every  glade  in  the  surrounding  forests, 

it  to  be  his  duty  to  institute  into  the  almost  every  bush  and  copse,  tmd  h(^ 

cause  and  nature  of  the  sudden  illness  tree  in  the  verdant  bowers  of  Harden, 

under  which  his  daughter's  lover  was  mustered  up  associations,  which  ag« 

labouring,  gave  confirmation  of  the  gravated  his  anguish,  by  reminding 

Btroi^pest  character  to  those  su^icions.  him  of  happier  moments,  spent  in  the 

Need  I  mention  what  was  the  result  ?  society  of  h^,  whom  he  was  ordered^ 

A  dnrect  command  to  his  daughter  to  but  whom  he  found  it  impossible,  to 

break  off  all  intercourse,  both  by  word  cease  to  love.    He  was  therefore  con« 

and  by  writing,  with  the  unfortunate  vcyed,  as  speedily  as  his  infirm  heidth 

Cliffl>rd,  as  the  most  efficacious  me-  would  admit,  to  the  baronial  castle  of 

thod  of  eradicating  a  passion^  which  the  Cliffords  at  Skipton,  from  which  it 

it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  as  a  was  intended  to  remove  him,  as  he  ac« 

parent  to  view  with  approbation ;  and  quired  strength,  to  the  romantic  see- 

a  distinct  avowal  to  Lord  Clifford  of  nery,  which  still  rises  in  simple  gran* 

the  actual  causes,  which  led  him  to  deur  around  their  ruined  fortalioe  at 

form  so  (Miinful,  yet  so  necessary,  a  de-  Bromeham.  At  Skipton  Castle,  which, 

termination.    The  dangerous  symp-  though  shorn  of  its  pristine  magnifi- 

toms,  which  marked  the  progress  of  cence,  firowns  defiance  even  yet  on  the 

his  malady,  rendered  it  f(Hr  some  time  impotent  torrent,  which  for  ages  has 

impossible  to  convey  even  a  hint  of  be^  striving  to  undermine  the  rocky 

this  lutter  intelligence  to  the  youthful  foundations  on  whidi  it  stands  in 

sufferer,  whom  it  interested  so  deeply ;  deathless  majesty,  he  was  attended 

and  it  was  not  until  he  had  made  a  with  the  most  sedulous  care,   that 

considerable  advance  to  recovery,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  afibction  could 

had  begun  to  question  his  attendants  command.    Lord  Clifford,  who  was 

respecting  the  family  at  Gamleswall,  partially  infected  by  tbe  fears,  which 

that  Lora  Clifflnrd,  ventured  in  the  nadgdned  a  complete  ascendency  over 

mildest  and  most  considerate  terms.  Sir  Walter  Har^higt(m,  tod^  every 

to  communicate  to  him  the  stem  and  i^ecaution  to  prevent  their  realization. 

immutable  resolution  of  Sir  Walter  Individuals,  whose  apparent  oliject 

Hardinffton.      The    communication  was  to  wile  away  by  conversation  the 

struck  nome  to  his  very  heart :««  tedium  of  his  illness,  were  stationed 
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in  the  ftparlinem  of  the  young  Glil^  men  readily  believe  Uiat^  which  bodi 
foidf  with  etrict  orders  to  wateh  his  their  wishes  and  tkdt  interests  ren« 
^erymotioni  and  to  remore  from  his  der  them  anxious  to  find  true.  His 
si^ht  every  object,  which  had  the  attendants,  misled  by  his  calm  and 
Bl^htest  tendency  to  exasperate  the  collected  behaviour  on  all  occasions, 
mental  malady^  under  which  it  w»  became  every  day  less  vigilant  m  their 
•deemed  posnble  that  he  m^ht  labour,  superintendence ; — and  ne  soon  con- 
Amei^  these  individuals  was  a  fe-  viuced  hiukself  Uiat,  with  one  exoep- 
mal^  who  excited  considerable  surfNriae  tidn,  he  had  thrown  them  all  com* 
among  the  domestics  of  D^  CliBbrd,  pletely  off  their  guard.  To  deceive 
firom  the  singidarity  of  her  dress  and  her  penetrating  eye  was  a  task  of  some 
oi  her  desieimoar,— from  the  striking  difficulty ; — but  the  most  afl^ionate 
resemUanoe  whidi  she  bore  to  the  nurse  cannot  always  be  wiA  her  pi^ 
mysterious  Egyptian,  who  had  con-  tient ; — and  he  selecled  the  opporta-i 
ducted  Antony  CliflR>rd  safe  home,  nity  of  her  acddentid  absence  to  exe- 
when  he  was  found  delirious  in  the  cute  a  plan,  which  he  must  have  had 
fbresty— from  the  taciturnity  which  for  some  time  previously  in  his  eon- 
she  preserved  on  every  thing  relating    temdiation. 

to  herself,  and  towards  all  persons,  ex-        Tnere  was  ini  SHpton  Castle,  befiire 
eept  the  sufoing  invalid,-HUid  from    it  was  dismantled  }oy  order  of  the  L<mg 
lae  idmoat  maternal .  solicitude  with    Parliament,  a  spacious  galleir,  whicn 
wlndi  she  endeavoured  to  anticipate    travosed  one  entire  side  of  it,  and 
Ills  vramts  and  wishes.    They  fancied    which  was  used  fiir  several  cmturies 
also,  that  they  perceived  the  exist^ve   as  im  armoury  by  its  martial  owners, 
of  some  undefined  but  not  unadknow-    A  family,  which,  Vkib  that  of  the  Clif- 
ledged  connexion  between  the  invalid    fords,  not  only  took  a  decisive  part  in 
imd  this  stranger  >— a  eircumdtaaoe    all  the  domestic  conflicts  of  the  coun- 
which  irritated    their   curioaty  the    try,  but  also  inherited  the  honourable 
mor^  as  it  seemed  to  be  known  and    distinction  of  guarding  tiie  Western 
Improved  of  by  their  hav^gihty  master.    Marches  against  the  destructive  in* 
Fun  would  taey  have  questioned  her    oursions  of  foieign  marauders,  was 
as  to  the  reasims,  which  had  induced    eompelled,  by  a  feeling  of  seff-pre- 
her  to  resign  her  wanderii^  mode  of   servation,  to  keep  constantly  in  its 
life  for  the  sake  of  domiciliating  her-    possession  a  large  quantity  oi  arms, 
self  as  an  inmate  of  a  feudal  fcnrtress ;   '  The  existing  records  of  the  familv  in- 
•— 4»ut  the  grave  austerity  of  her  man-    form  us,  that  Uiese  instruments  of  de- 
nars  forbade  all  apfMroach  to  fkmilia-    solaUon  and  death  were  arranged  in 
rity,  and  so  r^dered  iheir  schemes    every  uncouth  figure  which  the  fim- 
for  worming  dnemselves  into  her  con-    tosUc  imagination  of   the  armourer 
fidence  perfectly  impracticable.    To    could  devise,— and  that  they  formed 
attend  the  sick-bed,  and  to  soodie  ^    a  froilf^  subject  of  wonder  andadmi* 
fevered  anguish  of  Antony  Clifford,    ratioQ  to  the  rustic  visitors,  who,  at 
appeared  to  be  her  ^eatest  nieasure ;    stated  intervab,  were  permitted  to  be- 
imd  as  tins  disposition,  on  ner  part,    hold  them.    In  one  part  of  this  for- 
lessened  the  laoour  of  his  other  at-    midable  collection,  was  depoated  the 
tendants,  and  aiR»ded.tbem  the  means    shattered  corslet,  in  which  the  first 
of  indulging  their  truant  inclinations    Lord  CliflEbrd  met  an  honouraUe  deaths 
at  a  distance  from  his  diamba",  they    in  a  desperate  effort  to  restore  the  MU 
acquiesced  in  her  gradual  assumption    ing  fortunes  of  England,  at  the  disas* 
of  dictatorial  authority  within  it,  and    trous  battle  of  Banoockbom ;— «ad> 
ladtly  installed  her  in  the  rei^nsible    in  another  part,  the  glittering  armour, 
office!^  his  chief  nurse.  Hie  vigilance,    in  which  hid  more  fortunate  descendi- 
with  which  his  minutest  movements    ant  uphdd  the  raiown  of  his  ancestry 
were  observed,  led  him  to  suspect  the    at  A^ncourt,  and  carried  dismay  wad 
■motives  which  had  given  rise  to  it ;    ruin  into  the  serried  squadrons  of  the 
and,  unibrtunately,  insjored  him  with    chivalry  of  France.    Here  hung  the 
a  desire  to  deceive  it.    All  his  actions    eword,  which  for  years  was  die  surest 
were  cautiously,  yet  studiously,  made    defence  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and 
subservient  to  his  dedgn  of  lulling  to    there  the  dagger,  which  druidc  so  deep- 
sleep  the  imrehensions  which  were    ly  of  the  best  blood  of  the  house  of 
entertuned  m  Iris  insanity.    His  ef-    York.    Around  them  were  stored,  in 
forts  weie  but  too  8ucoetaful;-*for    most  admired  disorder,  helmets  ami 
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gauntlets  and  shields,  bills  and  swords 
and  spears,  and  every  defensive  and 
offensive  instrument  of  ancient  war« 
fare,  some  bright  as  the  stream  in 
which  they  were  first  tempered,  others 
dark  as  the  age  of  which  they  were 
the  rusty  memorials. 

On  one  occasion,  when  his  faithful 
nurse  had  resigned  her  station  at  his 
bedside  to  one  of  the  military  tenants 
of  the  barony,  Antony  Clifford,  who 
had  obtained  permission  from  his  phy- 
sicians to  quit  his  chamber,  and  to 
take  a  short  walk  in  the  corridors  of 
the  castle,  contrived  to  lure  him  into 
this  armoury,  and  then,  after  some 
conversation  on  the  use  and  advan* 
tages  of  the  diflPerent  weapons  it  con- 
tained, dispatched  him  to  a  remote 
apartment  for  a  curious  match-lock, 
which  he  knew  to  be  kept  there.  The 
man,  suspecting  no  guile,  left  him  to 
perform  his  errand;  but  was  fortu- 
nately met  on  his  roaid  by  the  myst^ 
rious  female,  who  had  taken  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  cure  of  his  mas- 
ter.   With  the  instinctive  shrewdness 
of  woman,  she  immediately  suspected 
the  purpose  for  which  her  patient  had 
got  rid  of  him,  and  requested  him  to 
return  with  her  in  all  haste  co  the 
armoury.    The  man  assented ; — and 
they  had  just  reached  it  in  time  to  see 
Antony  Clifford  take  from  its  place 
the  dagger,  with  which  "  the  Butcher" 
Lord  had  stabbed  the  young  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  direct  its  point  against 
his  own  throat.    "  Fire  and  water," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  **  obey  the 
spell  that  has  been  cast  upon  them, 
and  have  lost  their  power  to  work  me 
harm : — ^but  I  hold  fate  clasped  in  my 
fist     This  steel,"  he  added,  raising 
his  arm  to  strike,  '^  never  disappointed 
its  possessor,  and  its  stab  is  sure." 
The  blow  fell,  but,  either  from  the 
weakness  of  the  striker,  or  from  the 
nervousness  occasioned  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  or  firom  some 
other  cause,  into  which  it  is  immate- 
rial to  inquire,  failed  to  inflict  a  mor- 
tal wound.    A  second  time  was  his 
arm  raised  to  accomplish  his  murder- 
ous intention ;  but  it  was  stopped  in 
its  descent,  and   deprived  by  main 
force  of  the  weapon,  which  it  was 
wielding  so  desperately.    The  hardy 
soldier,  after  he  had  wrenched  the 
dagger  from  the  frantic  vouth,  flung 
it  to  the  farther  end  of  the  gallery — 
grasped  him  firmly  by  the  waist,  and, 
before  he  could  recover  from  his  sur* 


Erise,  carried  him  back,  ftnd  detained 
im  a  prisoner  in  his  own  chlonber. 
Medical  assistance  was  immediately 
procured,  and  to  the  joy  of  his  friendst, 
his  wound,  though  deep,  was  dedared 
to  be  unattended  with  danger. 

Lord  Clifford,  who  had  now  tviXij 
persuaded  himself  of  the  lamentable 
nature  of  the  malady  of  which  his 
protege  was  the  victim,  displayed  such 
intense  solicitude  for  his  recovery,  that 
for  some  days  he  scarcely  ever  quitted 
his  sick  room.  The  presence  of  his 
Lordship  seemed  to  overawe  his  young 
namesake,  and  induced  hitn  to  sub^ 
mit  to  the  application  of  such  reme« 
dies  as  his  phjrsicians  recommended 
for  his  cure.  To  secure  similar  atten* 
tion  on  the  part  of  others.  Lord  Clif« 
ford,  whenever  be  was  obliged  to  leavt; 
him,  deputed  the  care  of  his  patient 
to  such  of  his  friends  as  stood  most 
in  need  of  his  influence  and  support; 
and  by  this  means  rendered  it  almost 
impossiblefor  Antony  Clifford  to  retard 
the  closing  of  his  wound  by  any  wav- 
ward  or  refi-actory  conduct.  Weeks 
and  months  passed  away  without  pro^ 
dudn^  any  considerable  change  in  hts 
situation ;  out  towards  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the- ensuing,  spring,  his  medi- 
cal attendants  began  to  hold  out  flat* 
tering  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery. 
With  the  bleak  winds  of  winter  his 
pain  of  body  and  tribulation  of  mind 
began  slowly  to  depart,  and  were  suc^ 
eeeded,  as  the  milder  breezes  difilised 
verdure  and  beauty  over  the  country, 
by  a  calmness  and  collectedness  of  de- 
meanour, which  led  most  of  those  who 
observed  it  to  conclude,  that  Antony 
Clifford  had  no  longer  any  motion  in 
his  will  to  rebel  against  nis  reason-, 
but  was  again  in  tune  and  harmony 
with  himself.  The  grief*  which  so 
long  had  preyed  upon  his  spirit,  ap- 
peared to  nave  dissolved  in  the  heat 
of  its  own  vehemence,  as  also  the  fe^i 
ver,  which  had  so  long  rioted  in  his 
veins,  and  severed  him  from  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  its  concomitant 
blessings.  There  were  some,  however, 
who  conceived,  that  his  composure 
was  more  afiected  than  real,  from  the 
slight  tremor  which  alwavs  came  over 
him  upon  any  accidental  aUusion  to  the 
family  of  the  Hartlingtons ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  notion  wat^,  that 
a  strict  superintendence  continued  to 
be  exercised  over  him,  long  after  the 
period  when  it  was  deemed  necessary 
by  his  physicians.    Though  a  ckmi 
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occasionally  fihadowed  his  pale  and 
lofty  \sroWf  he  was  in  general  full  of 
life  and  cheerfulness,  zealously  se- 
conding eyery  proposition  which  pro- 
mised festivity,  and  eagerly  joining 
every  party  which  started  in  quest  of 
pleasure  and  amusenxent.  The  compa- 
nions of  his  youth,  who  again  floeked 
around  him  to  enjoy  in  his  society 
that  delight  with  wluch  their  society 
seemed  to  inspire  him,  expressed  their 
indignation  at  the  state  of  thraldom 
in  which  he  continued  to  he  held,  and 
by  their  repeated  representations  at 
last  extorted  a  promise  from  Lord 
Glififord,  that  he  should  be  released 
from  his  state  of  surveillance,  as  soon 
as  he  had  publicly  returned  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  the  gracious  protection 
which  it  had  extended  over  him  in 
the  recent  afiSictions  with  which  he 
had  been  visited. 

With  a  view  of  performing  this  pro* 
mise>  Lord  Cliffi>rd  entered  the  apart* 
Inent  of  his  young  favourite  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  morning  of  the  festival  of 
St  John  the  Baptist— a  day  always 
observed  with  peculiar  veneration  at 
Bolton  Priory — and  inquired,  whether 
he  felt  inclined  to  get  up  and  attend 
OHHming  mass  with  him  in  the  church 
attached  to  that  religious  retreat.  This 
was  an  invitation  which^  at  any  period, 
would  have  been  gladly  accepted  by  An- 
tony Clifford ;  for  he  had  been  educated 
by  me  Canons  at  Bolton,  and  had  imbi- 
bed, whilst  under  their  tuition,  an  en- 
thusiastic affection  for  the  deep  seclu- 
sion of  the  valley,  within  which  their 
magnificent  cloisters,  reverend  even  in 
ruin,  stood  embosomed.  The  length 
of  his  recent  confinement  made  him, 
on  hearing  his  lordship's  proposition, 
feel  as  if  he  could  not  welcome  it  rich- 
ly enough  with  all  the  wealth  of  words; 
and  it  was  therefore  with  more  than 
ordinary  hesitation  that  he  stammered 
out,  in  reply,  that  nothing  could  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  accom* 
pany  his  patron  on  such  an  expedition, 
especially  as  he  had  long  wanted  to 
unburden  his  mind  to  his  friend  and 
preceptor,  the  Prior.  "  Then  stir  your- 
self, my  good  lad,"  said  his  Lordship, 
as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  "  and 
meet  me,  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed, 
on  the  northern  rampart  of  the  castle. 
We  will  walk  from  thence  into  the 
glen  below,  where  our  horses  shall 
meet  us  ready  saddled ;  and  then,  my 
coronet  against  any  flat  cap  in  the 
kingdom^  I  am  the  first  to  beat  up 


the  quarters  of  the  Prior.  Some  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  last  visited  nim  ; 
and  then,  I  beUeve,  the  old  man  would 
rather  have  declined  the  honour  of  my 
visit.    Be  that  as  it  may,  I  must  see 
him  ere  long,  and  perhaps  never  un- 
der better  auspices  than  the  present. 
You  shall  make  an  offertory  to-day  for 
your  recovery,  on  the  high  altar  of  his 
church;  and  he  will  then,  perhaps, 
forget  my  past  rudeness  in  the  ful- 
ness of  our  present  gratitude.    Put 
these  angels  in  thy  purse,  boy  ;  and 
let  the  music  of  their  melody  mediate 
for  me  with  thy  old  tutor,  the  Prior.'* 
The  northern  wall  of  Skipton  Cas- 
tle, which  the  gallant  Baron  appointed 
as  the  place  of  his  reunion  with  his 
young  friend,  stands  on  the  verge  of 
a  precipitous  rock,  which  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of  on^ 
of  the  rapidest  torrents  in  Craven.  As 
its  ramparts  were  on  the  side  of  the 
castle  most  inaccessible  to  assailants 
from  without,  and  as  they  overlooked 
the  pleasure-grounds  and  park  attach- 
ed to  it,  they  formed  a  favourite  pro* 
menade  with  the  Cliffords,  whenever 
they  were  inclined  to  spend  an  idle 
hour  in  lounging  within  the  circle  of 
their  own  fortifications.  It  hapnened, 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  Lora  Clif- 
ford thoughtlessly  extended  his  walk 
beyond  the  limits  which  he  had  as* 
signed  to  it,  and  thus  left  Antony  Clif- 
ford at  liberty  to  ramble  alone  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  where  the  sound- 
est brain  might  turn  if  the  eye  were 
too  often  cast  downwards.    As  Lord 
Clifford  returned  to  the  northern  wall, 
to  keep  to  his  appointment,  a  deep 
moan,  half  uttered  and  half  suppress- 
ed, struck  dismally  on  his  ear,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  dreadful  specta- 
cle, which  met  his  sight  on  looking 
from  the  battlements  upon  the  brawl* 
ing  stream,  which  chafed  so  angrily 
below  them.   There,  close  by  its  ^ge, 
lay  the  body  of  Antony  Clifibrd,  hide- 
ously mangled,  with  the  blood  gush- 
ing from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
the  flesh  rent  in  many  places  from 
his  fractured  bones.    Orders  were  in- 
stantly issued  to  rescue  him  from  his 
perilous  situation  ;  but  their  execution 
was  rendered  difficult  by  the  nume- 
rous injuries  which  he  bad  received 
from  his  fall.     Every  attempt  to  re- 
move him  added  greatly  to  the  agony 
of  his  sufferings ;  and,  as  he  was  yet 
alive,  it  was  determined  to  examine 
and  dre$s  his  wounds  at  the  nearest 
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cottag/d,  instead  of  fatiguing  hiai>  by 
conveying  him  up  the  liill  to  the  en«* 
trance  <^  the  castle.  To  the  dismay 
of  his  friends^  who  in  ail  his  form^ 
illnesses  had  admired  his  mildness 
and  tractability,  he  pertinaciously  re>- 
eisted  the  efforts  of  his  surgeons  to 
relieve  him^  imploring  them  to  leave 
a  wretched  man  to  die«  who  was  tired 
ci  existence^  and  determined  to  quit 
it.  Compliance  with  such  a  prayer 
was  of  course  impracticable ;  and,  af* 
ter  some  difficultjr>  his  fractured  limbs 
vf&e  set,  and  his  numerous  wounds 
were  oarefully  bound  up,  in  spite  of 
his  obstiicate  and  frantic  struggle  to 
the  contrary. 

The   settled   determination   with 
which  Antony  Clifford  had  for  some 
months  endeavoured  to  accomplish  the 
suicidal  inCaition>  whidi  he  had  at 
last  avowed^' — an  intention,  for  which 
no  adequate  motive  oould  even  be  sum 
mised, — filled  all  who  had  observed 
the  opening  dawn  oi  his  virtues,  with 
the  most  unfeigned  re^et.   But  their 
ao^sh  was  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  heart-rending  agony,  which 
ihe,  knowledge  of  his  fatal  resolution 
imparted  to  Hden  Hartlington.  From 
the  v^  mom^Dt,  in  which  h&c  father 
had  prohibited  all  intercourse  between 
tiiera,  and  had  commanded  her  to 
abandon  hopes  which  she  had  been 
long  permitted  to  cherish,  a  blight  ap« 
pearea  to  have  fallen  upon  her  spirits. 
For  a  while  the  rose  bloomed,  as  be« 
fore»  upon  her  eloquent  countenance, 
d^uding  her  anxious  friends  with  the 
treachoous  promise,  that  all  was  still 
soimd  and  uncankered  at  her  heart 
By  dfgrees,  however,  the  ravages  of 
sorrow  made  themselves  visible ;  the 
fresh  bleod  withdrew  its  healthy  co* 
hmr  from  her  cheek,  and  gave  way  be- 
fore the  hectic  flushings  of  consump- 
tion.   Every  ex^tion  was  used  to  re« 
novate  her  cheerfulness,  and  to  restore 
h^  health.    The  physician  employed 
in  her  behalf  all  tne  resources  of  his 
art,  but  without  producing  the  slight* 
est  amendment ;  for  it  was  beyond  his 
pow»  to  prepare  an  anodyne  capaUe 
of  soothing  tne  feverish  impatience  of 
disappointed  hope.  In  society  she  was 
no  longer  sociable,  and  therefore,  she 
derived  no  comfort  from  the  festive 
parties  in  which  her  father  perseve- 
ringly  involved  her.    Wherever  she 
wanoered,  '*  the  demon.  Thought" 
wandered  with  her ;  and  thus,  whe« 
ihfx,  s)^  I9ixed  in  the  courtly  curde, 


which  flattered  orottod  the  f xtrd  Pre« 
sident  of  the  North  in  his  manorial 
nakoe  at  York,  or  whether  she  hid 
nerself  in  the  sequestered  cloisters  of 
Easeby,  wh^reSaint  Agathahad  watch- 
ed over  the  budding  beautka  of  her 
childhood,  she  was  equally  distant 
from  that  tranquillity  of  mind,  with- 
out which  no  change  of  scenery  can 
S reduce  any  improvemoit  on  toe  bo^ 
ily  system.    Her  fkther  was  at  last 
convinced  of  the  utter  usdesssiess  of 
the  diffisrent  experiments  whidi  he 
had  tried  for  h^  relief,  and  yielded 
def^ndently  to  her  earnest  entreaties 
to  be  allowed  to  return  hmne  to  the 
•eat  of  her  anoestry.    It  was  hear  mis^ 
fortune  to  arrive  at  Gamleswall  just 
at  the  period  when  her  lover  was  re«, 
covering  from  the  wounds  which  he 
had  inmcted  upon  himsdf  in  Uk  mn 
moury  at  Skipton,  and  when  he  wak 
endeavouring  to  deceive  ha  friends 
into  a  belief  of  his  sanity,  by  an  affinv* 
tation  of  cheerfulness  which  he  did 
not  possess.  That  ite  should  be  indif** 
ferent  to  her  sufi^ings,  whilst  she  was 
still  sensitively  alive  to  the  disastrocn 
inddoits  in  hts  caieer,  whkh  had  pro- 
duced them;  diat  his  heart  should 
sit  li^tly  on  its  tfarcme,  whilst  hers 
was  nailed  to  the  earth  by  the  cruel 
blow,  which,  as  she  fandea,  had  pro- 
strated for  ever  the  happiness  of  both, 
•— 'was  an  event,  of  wmeh  the  possi^ 
lity  had  never  suggested  itself  to  her 
imagination.  Dreadful,  therefore,  wa« 
the  shock  which  the  actual  occurrence 
of  it  communicated  to  her  feelings. 
It  deprived  her  of  the  last  source  of 
conscttation  whidi  remained  to  her; 
for  it  shewed  her  how  groundless  was 
her  anticipation,  that  each  would  re- 
main linked  to  the  memory  oi  the 
othar,  in  spite  of  the  misfortunes  which 
had  recently  separated  them.  The  in- 
creased power  which  was  thus  ^ven 
to  the  disease,  which  was  undamining 
her  life,  waaqieedily  manifesed  by  the 
increased  rapmity  of  her  decay.  Every 
day  she  became  weaker,  and,  as  her 
friends  remarked  with  pain,  more  aik^ 
xious  to  accelerate  than  to  retard  her 
dissolution.  Whilst  sadi  was  her  me-t 
lancholy  temperament,  the  inadver-* 
tence  of  a  domestic,  who  supposed  het 
to  be  asleep,  made  her  acquainted; 
within  a  few  hours  alter  their  occur- 
rence, with  aU  the  laoKntable  parti- 
culars of  Antony  Cliflbrd's  fall  from 
the  battlements  of  Skiptoa  Caatle. 
The  effect  whidi  that  ititeUigence  pio^ 
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dseed  upon  her  drooping  frame;  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  her  unfor* 

perfectly  dieetric  She  rose  in  terrible  tunate  lover. 

emotion  from  her  pillow^  and  with  a  It  was  now  the  second  morning  from 

passionate   Tehemenoe,   whidi   bore  that  on  which  Antony  Cli£Pord  had 

down  all  opposition^  insisted  on  being  been  discoyered^  maimed  and  bleeding, 

instantly  conveyed  to  the  town  of  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  ramparts  of 

Skipton.  Skipton  Castle.    His  wounds  nad  al« 

'^  I  ftel"  she  9taA,  *'  that  I  must  reaav  assumed  a  favourable  aspect  ;— 

soon  die ;  but  I  lycewise  feel,  that  I  but  nis  obstinate  refiisal  to  take  the 

shall  die  enshrined  in  the  affections  of  slightest   sustenance    prevented   his 

him  I  love.  If  you  wkh,  therefore,  to  friends  from  flattering  themselves  with 

smooth  my  passage  to  the  grave, — if  any  sanguine  hopes  of  his  ultimate  re^ 

you  wish  to  oonsde  .^ourselves,  when  cover  v.     They  were   all   assembled 

I  am  gone  hence,  with  the  reflection  round  his  bed,  protesting  against  his 

that  you  did^  in  your  power  to  make  desperate  resolution,  and  endeavour- 

my  dying  moments  happy,  bear  me,  ing  to  dissuade  him  from  persisting  in 

0  bear  me  into  the  presence  of  my  its  execution,  when  a  faint  struggle 
mangled  Clifford.  The  cause  of  his  and  a  confused  noise  of  female  voicea 
distress  is,  even  now,  dimly  shadowed  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  in  which  he 
oat  to  me.  A  seo^et,  a  dreadf^  se*  lay,  struck  upon  their  ears,  and  affbct« 
crei,  is  driving  him  to  despair.  I  im*  ed  them  with  mingled  fbelings  of  sur« 
plore  you,  therefcnre,  as  you  would  prise  and  anger.  As  one  of  them  step-* 
esei^  the  curse  of  your  expiring  kins*  ped  forth  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
woman,  and  as  you  value  the  safety  disturbance,  Helen  Hartlington  burst 
ei  an  immortal  soul,  to  a£R>rd  me  an  vrith  a  sudden  spring  from  the  arms 
opportunity  of  extracting  it  from  him  of  two  fbmale  attendants,  who  ap- 
ere  it  is  too  late.    Perhaps,  even  yet,  peered  to  be  holding  her,  and,  dear* 

1  ma^  have  power  to  malm  him  endure  mg  the  door- way,  rushed  impetuously 
existence,  though  I  can  no  longer  hope  into  the  sick  room  of  her  lover.  .In 
for  the  hapi^ess  of  sharii^  it  with  one  moment  ihe  discovered  the  spot, 
him."  where  his  pale  and  emaciated  form  re- 

There  is,  in  the  drenmstances  at^  dined  ;-^in  another  she  placed  her- 
tending  the  a^juratioDS  of  the  dying,  self,  all  tears  and  agitation,  by  his  side, 
a  foroe  of  persuadon  far  above  that  of  But  the  spectacle,  which  then  met  her 
the  mere  syllables  in  which  they  are  view,  was  more  than  her  weak  and 
expressed.  The  awfU  position  which  shattered  nerves  could  sustain.  That 
thev  occupy  on  that  narrow  isthmus,  manly  countenance,  of  which  every 
whidi  divides  time  from  eternity,  pre-  feature  was  indelibly  ^ven  on  hex 
vents  them  fhmi  bdng  suspected  of  heart,  was  disfigured  with  seams  and 
being  influenced  by  any  s^fish  mo-  plasters,  almost  as  hideous  as  the  ter« 
dves  of  worldly  interest,— and  the  ex-  rible  gashes  which  they  concealed  ;— 
dted  fec^ngs  of  thoM  to  whom  thdr  those  eyes  which,  in  her  imagination^ 
appeals  are  addressed,  prompt  them  shone  with  a  starry  brightness  too  daz« 
tomcur  any  sacrifice,  rather  tiianem«  zling  to  look  upon,  were  sunk  deep 
bitter  by  a  reftisal  the  agoniaing  throes  into  their  unsightly  sockets,  and  gleam- 
of  expiring  humanity.  Hence  it  hap-  ed  as  dully  as  the  lamps  of  a  charnd« 
penea,  that  Sir  Walter  Hartlington  house ;— whilst  the  curls,  which  her 
round  it  impossible  to  resist  the  urgent  memory  pourtrayed  as  waving  in  wan« 
importunities  of  his  afSicted  daughter,  ton  majesty  round  his  brow,  loaded 
lliough  sufibring  under  great  debility,  his  fad^  cheeks  with  tangled  clots  of 
she  was  still  capable  c^  sustaining  the  blood,  and  spread  additional  horror 
fatigue  of  a  removal  from  (^amleswall  over  their  death-like  paleness.  One 
to  Skipton  ;  and,  as  her  physicians  shrill  scream,  which  sounded  like  the 
stated,  that  her  health  would  be  less  concentrated  cry  of  a  thousand  sor-» 
endangered  by  the  agitation  of  an  in-  rows,  betrayed  the  intensity  of  her 
terriew  with  Antony  Cltff^,  than  by  anguish  at  this  dreadful  change.  She 
the  disappointment  consequent  on  the  tried  to  speak  to  him ;— but  her  ut« 
prohibition  of  it,  it  was  determi-  terance  was  choaked  by  deep  sobs, 
ned  that  she  should  commence  her  which  audibljr  proclaimed,  that  the 
journey  thidier  vrithout  delay,  and  heart  from  which  they  came  was  break- 
that  subsequent  events  should  dedde  ing.  By  a  sudden  effort  she  once  more 
whether  she  dieiild  or  dtould  not  be  obtained  the  mastery  over  her  grief; 
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her  tears  vanished ;  her  sobs  ceased ; 
she  gratified  the  tenderness  of  her  na- 
ture by  a  lonv  gaze  on  his  altered  li- 
neaments^ and  then^  as  if  the  struggle 
had  been  too  powerful  for  her  reason, 
fell  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  his 
side.  In  a  few  minutes  she  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  and  revived  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  awkwardness  of  her 
situation.  In  her  anxiety  to  escape 
from  it,  she  attempted  to  rise ; — but 
her  feet  failed  her ; — and,  from  very 
weakness,  she  again  sunk  on  the  sick 
couch  of  her  mangled  lover.  He  would 
have  given  worlds,  had  they  been  at 
his  command,  to  have  been  able  to 
console  and  support  her  in  that  extre- 
mity of  desolate  feeling:  but,  with 
fractured  limbs,  and  a  bandaged  frame, 
how  was  he  to  afford  her  that  assist^ 
ance  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
need  himself?  By  a  desperate  wrench 
he  partially  freed  himself  from  the 
restraint  under  which  his  frienJs  had 
placed  him ;  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
raise  himself  sufficiently  on  his  pillow 
to  catch  his  adored  mistress  in  his 
arms,  as  she  was  falling  a  second  time 
upon  it.  At  that  moment  all  regard 
for  the  mere  usages  of  society  flitted 
from  her  mind ; — for  she  felt  that  the 
bolt  of  death  was  in  her  heart,  and 
knew  that  she  had  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  world  than  to  leave  it. 
With  the  last  exertion  of  her  strength, 
she  flung  herself  into  his  embrace, 
reclined  n^  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
gazed  kindly  yet  mournfully  into  his 
face,  imprinted  a  parting  kiss  on  his 
(brehead,  and  in  a  few  affecting  words, 
which  almost  died  in  her  throat,  en- 
treated him  to  rest  in  peace,  till  they 
should  meet  again,  where  neither  care 
nor  disappointment  could  harrass  or 
divide  them.  They  were  the  last 
words  she  ever  uttered ;— for,  as  their 
softness  fell,  like  dew,  upon  the  air, 
her  eye,  which  was  still  fixed  upon 
his  features,  became  glazed ;  her  arm, 
which  encircled  his  neck,  relaxed  its 
hold; — and  the  last  mortal  agony 
which  she  had  to  endure,  passed,  ere 
it  was  sensibly  felt,  over  the  smiling 
countenance  of  Helen  Hartlington. 

In  the  distress  and  confusion  of  such 
an  unexpected  scene,  it  was  not  im- 
mediately perceived  Uiat  her  pure  spi- 
rit had  parted  from  its  earthly  tene- 
ment, and  had  fled  for  reiiige  to  its 
kindred  heaven.  Antony  Clifford  was 
ihe  first  to  discover  that  the  light  of 
her  countenance  was  extinguished  for 


ever ;  and  the  discovery  bereft  him  of 
all  control  over  the  passionate  grief 
against  which  he  had  been  previously 
wrestling.  Before  his  fatal  purpose 
could  be  guessed,  he  forced  the  ban- 
dages  from  his  fractured  limbs,  and 
tore  asunder  his  half- closed  wounds  ; 
and  then,  as  his  blood  oozed  forth  in 
many  a  channel,  raved  against  the  un- 
gentle planets  which  domineered  at 
his  birtn.  ^'  The  prediction  on  which 
I  trembled  to  think,  is  at  length  ful- 
filled ;  the  doom,  which  I  wished  to 
reverse  by  my  own  destruction,  is  at 
last  accomplished.  Yes ;  loved  and 
lovely  one,  thou  hast  fallen  in  the 
spring  of  Ufe  under  the  untimely  frost 
of  death's. perpetual  winter! — whilst' 
I,  who  sought  to  save  thee  from  the 
spoiler,  live  to  feel  that  I  have  unwit- 
tingly given  thee  to  his  grasp. — Listen 
to  me,  friends," — said  he,  turning  to 
Lord  Clifford  and  his  astonished  at- 
tendants—>''  and  listen  to  me  in  the 
awful  certainty  that  the  words  which 
I  now  address  to  you  are  the  last  which 
I  shall  ever  speak.  You  have  long 
thought  me  mad ;  but  mad  I  have  not 
been,  though  labouring  under  a  dread- 
ful secret,  which  might  well  have  made 
me  so.  My  loving  patron,  our  kind 
dead  Lord,  taught  me,  as  you  all 
know,  to  decipher  in  the  stars  the 
destiny  of  the  future;  and,  shortly 
after  his  deat^,  a  wayward  inclination 
rendered  me  peculiarly  anxious  to 
ascertain  what  fate  they  held  reserved 
for  me.  Accident," — added  he,  point* 
ing  to  his  mysterioiis  nurse,  who  hung 
over  him  in  an  agony  of  tears, — ^^  ao« 
ddent  led  me  to  encounter  that  kind- 
hearted  but  eccentric  woman,  who 
was  present  at  my  birth,  and  who  at 
this  moment  knows  more  of  me  than 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  I  know  cer- 
tainly of  myself.  From  her  I  art- 
fully extracted  the  information,  that, 
at  my  nativity,  the  planets  were  all  of 
malignant  aspects,  and  in  bloody 
houses !  andlience  I  became  still  more 
solicitous  to  learn  the  precise  nature 
of  the  calamities  which  were  impend* 
ing  over  me.  How  I  collected  the 
preUminary  information,  on  which  m v 
subsequent  calculations  were  formed, 
it  is  now  needless  to  relate ;— suffice 
it  to  say,  that  I  discovered,  bv  the  po- 
tency of  mv  art,  that  I  should  live  to 
inflict  death  on  those  whom  I  loved 
most  dearly.  I  could  not  ascertain 
who  the  individuals  were  to  be ;  but 
yet  it  was  faintly  figured  out  to  mo, 
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Ibat  they  would  all  be  females.    See 
now^  how  the  weirdy  beheld  from  afar« 
has  been  yerified  by  the  event ;«— re- 
flect how  the  oracles  of  heaven  have 
been  completed,  even    by  the  very 
means  which  I  took  to  defeat  them. 
For  the  last  two  years  I  have  tried 
every  means  to  get  rid  of  this  wretched 
existence— but  in  vain.     I  *have  in- 
curred danger  by  earth,  and  air,  and 
fire,  and  water,  which  would  have 
destroyed  any  other  man  that  ever 
breathed ;— but  I  remained  unhurt; 
for  I  bore  about  me  a  doomed  life  ;— 
and  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  fire, 
nor  water,  had  power  upon  it.    It 
was  not  idle  vanity  that  prompted  me 
to  court    the   bubble  reputation    at 
the  cannon's  mouth —it  was  not  an 
erring  step    that   plunged   me  into 
the  roaring  chasm  of  the  Ghastrills ; 
—it  was  not  the  delirium  of  fever, 
that  hurried  me   into    the  bonfires 
of  Flasby-fell; — ^but  it  was  a  fixed 
and  settled  resolution  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, by  a  voluntary  death,— the  mur- 
derous destiny,  which  it^waspredoom- 
ed  that  I  should  fulfil.    I  saw  through 
all  your  subsequent  designs  to  debar 
me  from  mischief,  and  contrived,  with 
some  difficulty,  to  elude  them;  but 
even  then,  after  all  my  exertions,  the 
dirk  which  shed  the  life-blood  of  a 
Flantagenet,  would  not  shed  mine ; — 
and  the  dizzy  height,  from  which  I 
launched  myself  into  the  void  of  air, 
was  not  sufficiently  elevated  above  the 
rocks,  on  which  I  fell,  to  dash  out  my 
desperate  brains.    But,  whilst  I  was 
thus   blindly  wandering  without    a 
guide  in  the  mazes  of  fate,  I  inflicted 
on  her,  whom  I  loved  best  of  all  crea- 
ted things,  the  Very  death,  which  I 
wished  to  ward  on.    I  dreamed  of 
death,  inflicted  by  fire  or  sword  or 
poison;  but  never  dreamed  of  that 
more  slow  and  torturing  death,  which 
accompanies  a  breaking  heart.    Yes ! 
that  heart  which,  in  all  its  pulsations, 
beat  for  me  alone,  was  broken  by  my 
-wayward,  desperate,  and  inexplicable 
conduct !— and  shall  I,— who  betrayed 
*  her  harmless  peace  to  a  premature  end, 
—shall  I— her  unwilling  murderer- 
survive  to  mourn  over  me  desolation 
which  I  have  created,  and  to  extend 
it,  perhaps,  even  still  more  widely  ? 
No ; — '  blood  askeUi  blood*,  and  death 
must  death  requite.'    I  welcome  its 
advances,  as  those  of  a  friend,  and  rush 
to  revenge  upon  myself  the  cruelty  of 
which  I  have  been  guilty.  A  few  snort 
Vol.  XXV. 


hours,  and  my  spirit,  purged  of  its  un^ 
intentional  crime,  wiU  be  reunited  to 
hers.  Let  me  spend  them,  I  entreat 
you,  undisturbed ;— ^let  me  pass  peace*^ 
ably  to  my  rest ; — and  then,  when  I 
am  become  as  one  who  has  never  been^ 
lay  me  by  the  side  of  her,  who,  though 
we  were  parted  in  our  lives,  joined  m^ 
in  wishing,  that  in  death  we  should 
not  be  divided.  One  kiss  on  her  cold 
cheek,  and  then  deal  with  me  as  yoti 
list ; — ^for  know,  my  parting  speem  is 
spoken— ^these  lips  snail  never  open 
more." 

The  intention  thus  undisguisedly 
declared,  was  as  resolutely  executed; 
for,  from  the  moment  of  avowing  it^ 
Antony  Clifibrd  paid  no  heed  to  thie 
supplications  of  his  friends,  but  locked 
himself  lip  in  impenetrable  silence.  Al- 
tera frightful  loss  of  blood,  his  wounds 
were  again  stanched ;  but,  as  he  still 
persisted  in  rejecting  every  kind  of 
nourishment,  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  kinder  to  have  allowed  them  to 
bleed  on  without  hinderance.  Againft 
such  a  combination  of  weakness,  pri- 
vation, and  suflbring,  as  existed  in  his 
person,  human  nature  cannot  long  hold 
out ;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  his 
beloved  mistress,  the  cold  dew,  which 
in  huge  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead, 
the  ashy  semblance,  which  spread  it- 
self over  his  meagre,  long-drawn  coun- 
tenance, and  the  laborious  difficulty 
with  which  he  drew  his  slow  and  in- 
terrupted respiration,   convinced  his 
weeping  attendants,  that  the  same  day 
would  see  them  both  ready  for  the 
cold  obstruction  of  the  tomb.    The 
conviction  filled  the  Egyptian  nurse, 
who  had  so  tenderly  smoothed  his  side 
pillow,  with  such  consternation,  that 
It  became  necessary  to  remove  her  from 
his  room,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
disturbing  his  dying  moments  by  the 
clamorous  expression  of  her  grief.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  beholders.   Lord 
Clifford  stooned  at  once  from  his  pride 
of  place,  and  led  her  with  marks  of  gre&t 
commiseration    into    another    apart- 
ment.   He  there  uttered  a  few  words 
to  her  in  a  consoling  tone,  but  in  an 
unknown  language :  and  then  return- 
ed, with  the  traces  of  strong  emotion  on 
his  countenance,  to  await  the  cata- 
strophe of  this  melancholy  tragedy.  In 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Antony  Clif- 
ford beckoned  his  noble  patron  to  ap- 
proach his  bedside;  the  motion  was 
instantly  obeyed.    The  dying  youth 
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clasped  his  Lordship's  hand  with  a 
feeble  gripe^  raised  it  gratefully  to  his 
lipfl^  and  sighed  deepl^r,  as  he  relin* 

2aished  it  for  his  crucifix.  He  then 
iU  slowly  back  upon  his  couch*  and 
after  two  or  three  oonTulsive  stru^les, 
which  seemed  like  the  last  efibrts  of 
departing  sensation^  sunk  into  that 
deep  and  torpid  slumber  which,  though 
not  death  itself,  is  its  immediate  pre- 
cursor. Another  short  interval  elap- 
sed,—and  then,  amid  a  burst  of  infec« 
tipus  sorrow,  the  death- wail  sounded 
sadly  for  Antony  CHfiPord. 

The  sun  was  careering  brightly  in 
Ihe  heavens,  and  all  nature  was  re- 
joicing in  its  unclouded  glory,  as  the 
ibneral  procession  of  Hden  Hartling- 
ton,  and  Antony  Cli£fi>rd,  wound  its 
toilsome  and  melancholy  way  to  Bol- 
ton Abbey.  The  sportive  deer  were 
bounding  lidlitly  over  the  hills,  and 
the  glad  birasnvere  warbling  melodi- 
ously in  the  thickets,  as  if  none  but 
the  living  were  movins  amongst  them ; 
and  but  for  the  wild,  dirge,  which 
mingled  with  the  whispers  ofthe  wind, 
]|nd  but  for  the  deep-toned  knell  which 
ever  and  anon  rose  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully above  it,  the  lone  traveller  would 
never  have  conjectured  that  Death 
was  conveying  its  victims  through 
those  smiling  scenes.  As  the  proces- 
sion approached  the  portals  of  the 
Abbey,  it  was  met,  as  was  then  custo- 
mary, by  the  young  men  and  maidens 
•fine  surrounding  villages,  in  their 
best  array,  who  hung  upon  the  hearse 
chapkts  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  strew- 
ed its  path  witn  rosemary,  pansies  and 
me. 

At  the  same  moment  the  solemn 
sluuit  of  the  Miserere  thrilled  upon 
the  soul,  and  was  succeeded,  as  it 
gradually  melted  into  silence,  by  the 
still  more  afl^ting  strains  of  die 
pardnff  requiem  for  the  dead.  The 
tuneru  ceremonies  o£  the  church  of 
Rome  are  impressive  at  aU  times, 
but  the^  were  rendered  more  than 
usually  impressive  in  the  present  in- 
stance, by  the  recollection  of  the  sin- 
gidarly  unfortunate  destiny  of  the 
youthful  pair,  in  whose  benoof  they 
were  celebrated.  A  short  time  ago, 
and  every  thing  promised  them  a  long 
ei^oyment  of  happiness  together;  on 
a  sudden,  clouds  and  darkness  over- 
shadowed their  prospects ;  and  a 
storm  arose,  which  parted  them  in 
Ufe,  only  to  reunite  them  inseparably 
in  die  grave.  The  unexpected  vicis- 
situdes which  they  had  rccendy  un- 


dergone,—their  wedding-cheer  duuia 

ged  into  burial  feasts^  their  nuptial 
ymns  into  sullen  dirges,  and  thai 
bridal  garlands  into  funeral  wreathsi, 
made  every  spectator  feel  his  own  de- 

Sendence  upon  Providence,  and  muse 
eeply  upon  the  instability  of  fortune* 
It  was  owing  to  the  engrossing  feeling 
of  religion,  which  such  reflections  na- 
turally generate  in  the  human  bosom, 
that  a  tall  female,  whose  features  were 
carefully  concealed  by  her  mourning 
hood  and  clo&k,  contrived  to  intrude 
herself,  without  being  observed,  among 
the  crowd  of  mourners,  and  to  take 
her  station  at  the  head  of  the  two  eo$^ 
fins.  As  they  were  moved  to  the 
grave,  in  which  they  were  to  repose, 
till  the  dawning  of  a  bright  eternity, 
she  moved  quiedv  along  with  them ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  bodi  de- 
posited in  their  final  resting-place, 
and  that  incense  had  been  dirown, 
and  holy  water  sprinkled  over  them, 
that  her  vehement  emotion  and  dis- 
tracted gestures  attracted  general  at- 
tention. No  one  knew  her ;  but  the 
excess  of  grief  under  which  she  labour* 
ed,  gained  for  her,  though  unknown^ 
both  sympathy  and  reE^>ect ;  and  she 
was  thus  enabled  to  reach  the  brink 
of  the  grave  and  to  look  down  from 
its  damp  mound  upon  its  insenidbfe 
inmates,  as  the  grave-digger  b^;an 
his  necessary  task  of  closing  It  up.  The 
dull  hoUow  clatter  of  the  earth  upon 
the  coffins  had  scarcely  grated  upon 
her  ear,  when,  vrith  a  tone  of  anguish, 
which  dwelt  long  in  the  memory  of 
Lcnrd  Cliffi>rd,  she  sdbbed  out,  "  My 
son,  my  son !"  and  fell  in  frantic  sor- 
row upon  his  corse,  in  a  few  minutes 
she  was  taken  out  ci  his  grave  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  ;  and  the  removal 
of  her  hood  to  restore  her  to  animation 
displayed  to  the  wondering  domesdes 
of  Lord  Cliflbrd  the  features  of  Anto- 
ny Cliflbrd's  mysterious  nurse,  vndiout 
her  gipsy  dnge  and  complexion,  and 
to  the  elder  villagera  who  were  pre- 
sent, the  long-lost  features  of  the  once- 
loved  lily  of  Egremond,  without  dieir 
bloom  and  youthful  beauty.  The  half- 
guessed  secret  of  many  yean  was  thus 
revealed  beyond  denial,  and  Lord 
Cliflbrd  stood  before  the  astonished 
group  as  the  despmier  of  her  innocence, 
and  the  father  of  her  child.  Many 
circumstances,  which  before  appeared 
unaccountable,  became  immediately 
capable  of  easy  explanation ;  and  the 
import  of  the  gipsy's  secret  oonversa- 
don  with  his  Loidship  on  her  restoring 
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her  child  to  his  care  after  reacmng 
him  from  the  hlazing  bonfire  of  Flai- 
by-fell^  and  the  cause  of  her  suhoe- 
(pently  seeking  and  obtaining  admis* 
sion  into  his  family  as  nnrse,  were 
both  equally  apparent,  l^re  were, 
howeyer,  portions  of  her  history^  into 
which  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar  found 
it  impossible  to  penetrate ;  and  it  ifM 
onlj  hy  recollecting  the  unwortibyas* 
sociation  which  Lord  Clifford  had 
formed  in  early  life  with  the  rovinsr 
outlaws  of  Crokerise  forest,  that  any 
mode  could  be  found  of  accounting 
for  her  association  with  the  troop  of 
gipsies,  which  continued  to  infest  it* 
On  all  such  points  Lord  Cli£R)rd  and 
herself  were  the  only  persons  who 
could  throw  light ;  but  Lcnrd  CHfibrd 
was  unwilling,  and  she  was  unable,  to' 
be  communicative ;  for,  as  if  to  shew, 
that  the  cup  of  her  misfortunes  had 
not  hitherto  been  full,  ahe  only  reco- 
yered  firom  her  insensibility  to  pass 
the  remnant  of  her  days  in  incurable 
madness. 

Three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  melancholy  pageant  of  that  day 
awoke  the  rude  sympathies  of  the  i>ea« 
santry  of  Craven ;  out  though  time 
has  now  unroofed  the  towers  of  Bar- 
den^  and  hurled  down  the  lofty  aisles 


and  ihiperb  altars  of  Bolton  Abbey,  it 
has  not  entirely  swept  away  all  me- 
moriak  of  these  umoif  unate  lovers. 
Thon^  stripped  of  die  heraldic  tro« 
phies  and  the  architectural  honours 
which  once  adorned  it,  ^e  tomb  which 
oontaina  their  ashes  still  exists ;  and 
when  I  first  saw  it,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  seldom  failed  to  excite  the  curi« 
osity  of  the  stranger,  by  the  simplicity 
of  its  form  and  construction.  Whe- 
ther its  appearance  is  gifted  with  the 
same  charm  at  present,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know,  for  I  have  not  recently 
visited  that  portion  of  merry  England; 
but  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  it 
generally  gave  ris^  to  inquiries  re* 
specting  me  parties  who  slumbered 
beneath  its  moss-dapd  canopy.  The 
answers  were  commonly  vague  and 
unsatisfkctory,  involving  a  confused 
story  of  love  and  madness,  and  volun* 
tary  death.  Its  palpable  inconsisten- 
cies rendered  me  desirous  to  discov^ 
its  actual  incidents ;  and  after  sundry 
difficulties,  I  succeeded  in  collecting 
from  the  elderly  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  in  scattered  fragments,  the 
particidars  which  I  have  combined  to- 
gether in  the  History  of  Clifibrd  the 
Astrologer,  a  Legend  of  Craven. 

Teutonicus. 
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THE  HVI>OEHOG. 

Some  carping,  erossrgndti'd  souls  there  be, 

(Male  speoimfem  are  not  the  rarest,) 
Will  split  you  half  a  hdr  in  two 
In  argument ;  to  prove  green  blue, 
Or  this  not  that^^or  truth  not  true, 
When  it  shines  fairest 

'Tw;ould  wear  the  patience  of  a  saint, 

A  Job,  a  Grizzel;  all  to  tatters. 
One  of  those  wearying  wights  to  hear 
Harp^harping  on  for  half  a  year, 
(His  motto's  always  **  persevere,") 
Ane&t  sudi  matters. 

But,  if  you  prize  an  hour  0$  peace, 

(We'll  just  suppose,  Ma  am !  he's  your  Sposo^) 
Be  cautious  how  you  make  pretence 
To  p|Ose  him  with  superior  sense^ 
Or  airs  of  calm  indimienoe. 

Play  *' grandiofio." 


That  way  won't  do— believe  me,  'twon't— 

Tou  might  as  well  oppose  a  river ; 
Or— after  fighting  very  hard. 
If  you  do  take  him  off*  his  guards 
And  get  the  best  on't— mark  my  word. 
You're  lost  for  ever. 


20  Th6  Hedgehog.  [Jan. 

To  be  oonyinced  he's  in  the  wrong  !— 

That  all  his  manly  wit's  been  wasted  !— 
To  prove  himself  k  goose !— and  you 
An  oracle !  and  to  eschew  < 
Your  meekly  Christian  triumph  too  f-—       . 
More  bitter  dose~(that  dose  you'll  rue)— 
Man  never  tasted. 

And  it's  by  no  means  very  safe 

Always  to  suffer^  like  a  martyr 
In  silent  sweetness,— or  to  yield. 
At  the  first  onset,  sword  and  shield ; 
He'd  rather  you'd  defend  the  field. 
And  woman's  charter. 

Or  there's  an  end  of  his  enjoyment  !— 

He  can't  talk  on,  without  an  answer. 
From  morn  till  night ! — But  have  a  care 
How  far  you  venture  with  your  share 
O'  th'  argument ; — a  nice  affair 

T*  engage  Drawcansir ! 

But  there  are  methods. — ^First, — ^look  here,— 

Observe  this  odd,  brown  bunch  of  thistles ; 
Touch  where  you  will  the  living  ball, — 
(For  'tis  alive  I — ^twill  eat  and  crawl !) — 
Its  dusky  coat  is  guarded  all 

With  stifi* black  bristles! 

Well !  will  you  try  your  naked  grasp. 

To  clutch  the  crabbed  creature  firm  in. 
And  all  his  charms  unfold  to  view  ? 
Handle  him  gentlv— 2%a^  won't  do — 
Boldly— he'll  prick  your  fingers  through— 
"  Deuce  take  the  v^min !" 

Come,  come— we've  other  ways— Let's  set 

This  cream  down  by  the  churlish  villain— 
Ah !  ha ! — how  soon  he  smells  it  out ! 
Look !  there's  a  paw !  and  there's  a  snout ! 
An's  all  unrolled  now ! — Liq'rish  lout  I 
See  how  he's  swilling  I 

And  all  his  bristles  laid  so  smooth  ! 

Well,  what  a  change !  who  could  have  thought  it } 
He's  really  (for  a  hedgehog)  pleasing— 
'Twas  neither  tenderness,  nor  teazing. 
But  that  good  cream  he's  over  seas  in 

To  pass  that  brought  it. 

And  to  efiect  such  change  benign 

In  human  Hedgehog^-^emi  or  sinner— 
To  smooth  his  bristles — soothe  his  rage— 
There's  not  an  argument  so  sage. 
Or  so  prevailing,  I'll  engage. 

As  a  good  dinner. 

C. 
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HANSEL  MONDAY. 


'*  Will  you  never  hold  your  little, 
yelping  tongues  to-uight  ?"  said  fieaty 
Lawson  to  the  nursery  brood,  whom 
she  had  presided  over  ever  since  their 
birth,  and  whom  she  had  just  tucked 
into  the  various  sized  cribs  which  sur- 
rounded an  ample  nursery.  "  Your 
elder  brothers  are  all  quiet  in  the  next 
room,  and  so  is  your  sister ;  I'll  war- 
rant they  dinna  get  leave  to  cheep  a 
word  at  school,  after  they  are  in  their 
beds ;  and  they  will  be  weel  sleepit, 
and  up  before  any  of  you  bairns,  to 
wish  their  mamma  a  good  Hansel 
IMonday." 

**  Well  but,  Beaty,  just  answer  me 
this  one  question,"  said  a  pertinacious 
little  rogue,  raising  a  curly  buUet  of  a 
head  from  a  well  tumbled  pillow  ;— 
'f  I'll  go  to  sleep  this  instant  if  you 
will  only  tell  me.  Was  that  a  guinea 
mamma  sent  out  to  get  silver  for  ? — I 
wonder  how  much  we'll  get  to  our 
hansels  ?" 

■  "  Oh,  Jemmy,  you  should  not  be 
thinking  about  money  after  you  have 
said  your  prayers,"  whispered  a  fair- 
haired  little  girl,  whom  Beaty  loved 
above  all  the  rest ;  "  you  know  that 
nurse  says,  the  fairies  can  turn  it  all 
into  chucky  stones,  if  we  think  about 
money  in  our  beds." 

"  Tut,  nonsense !"  said  Jemmy  ;— 
".  Mary  is  always  dreaming  about  the 
&iries,  because  papa  calls  her  his  little 
elf.  Well,  if  I  get  five  shillings  for 
my  hansel.  Til  buy  you  a  little  green 
coaty,  Mary,  if  you'll  promise  not  to 
turn  my  money  into  chucky  stones." 

€(  Well,  do  not  say  another  word 
about  it,  but  go  to  sleep  this  instant. 
See,  you  are  wakening  Willie,  and  I'll 
have  the  whole  pack  of  you  up ;  and 
if  that's  the  case.  Jemmy,  I'll  posi- 
tively leave  you  at  home  when  we  go 
to  the  shops  in  the  morning." 

This  terrible  threat  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  Beaty  was  known  to  reign 
despotic  in  the  nursery ;  and  her  judg- 
liients  being  as  merciflil  as  just,  they 
were  never  interfered  with  by  Mrs 
Seaton,  the  mother  of  these  children. 

Sweet  were  the  young  voices,  and 
the  pattering  of  little  feet,  which  as- 
sailed the  happy  parents'  ears,  as  the 
little  troop  burst  into  their  room  to 
wish  them  a  good  Hansel- Monday. 
Mr  Seaton  kissed  his  children,  and 
then  led  them  to  their  mother's  bed. 
The  three  elder  of  Beaty 's  charge  could 


just  on  tiptoe  reach  the  mother's  lips; 
whilst  the  father  helped  a  roimd  faced 
little  girl  to  scramble  up  the  bed,  and 
Beaty  held  the  crowing  baby  in  her 
arms. 

"  Now,  little  Jane,  you  must  not 
sit  on  mamma's  pillow,"  exclaimed  the 
dauntless  James ;  "  for  I  know  all  our 
hansels  are  under  it." 

''  N  0,  not  aU,"  said  the  silver-  tongued 
Mary,  "  for  I  see  something  very  pret^ 
ty  peeping  out  on  the  other  side.  Oh, 
mamma,  may  I  see  what  it  is?" 

The  mother  smiled,  and  Mary  drew 
out  a  little,  green  silk  frock,  with  sil- 
ver clasps. 

'*  Oh,  it  is  for  me,"  said  the  happy 
child,  ^^  because  I  am  papa's  fairy  !— 
And  here  is  a  doll  for  Jane,  and  a 

Eurse  for  James,  and  another  for  Wil- 
am ;  and  a  little  one  for  me,  I  de- 
clare, besides  my  pretty  frock !" 

"  Oh,  mamma  and  papa,  how  good 
you  are !"  exclaimed  the  joyous  crea- 
tures, and  the  kisses  were  renewed. 

"  Now,  my  little  ones,  you  must 
go  to  breakfast  Nurse,  take  your  boy  ; 
his  mother's  kiss  is  sdl  he  cares  for 
yet."       . 

^^  May  Grod  bless  my  infant!" 
breathed  the  grateful  mother,  imprint- 
ing a  kiss  upon  his  rosy  cheeks. 

To  breakfast  the  little  ones  went ; 
but  what  child  who.  knows  the  value 
of  a  sixpence,  and  sees  before  him  the 
toy-  shop's  boundless  range,  can  look  at 
"  parritch"  on  a  Hansel  Monday !  No ; 
we  may  all  remember  the  tumbled 
bed,  the  untasted  breakfast,  which 
told  how  unnecessary  was  sleep  or  food 
to  the  happy  expectants  of  a  day  like 

And  now  the  little  coats,  the  worst- 
ed gloves,  and  snow-boots  were  duly 
buckled  on,  and  the  mother  saw  the 
joyous  troop  depart.  She  did  not  de- 
tain them  with  ill-  timed  cautions,  lec- 
tures, or  advice,  to  check  the  freedom 
of  their  wildest  widies ;  she  stayed  but 
for  a  moment  her  little  Marv,  and, 
wrapping  the  Indian  shawl  still  closer 
on  her  breast)  she  bade  Beaty  take  care 
of  her  gentle  child.  The  two  elder 
boys  had  already  gone  out  with  Mr 
Seaton ;  and  Fanny,  being  a  little  be- 
yond Beaty's  control,  remained  to  ac- 
company her  mother. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  for  old  and 
young,  to  behold  the  various  groups 
of  re&tless,  happy  beings,  which  that 
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da^  crowded  the  far-stretched  line  of  Beaty's  custom  had  ever  been  to  exact 
Ftince's  Street  Ahready  were  to  be  from  eac^  child  a  tenth  of  its  treasure, 
seen  some  impatient  little  urchins,  the  to  be  appropriated  by  her  to  some  ob- 
oApring  of  chicken-pecked  moihers,  ject  of  diarity ;  and  ^is  being  giv^n 
returning  with  their  load  of  gilded  with  open  heart  and  willing  hand, 
baubles  from  their  early  walk.  And  there  was  no  farther  dieck  to  the  dis* 
passing  them  oame  upright,  pale-faced  posal  of  the  rest.  It  was  delightful 
girls,  the  governess's  pride!  Poor  to  listen  to  the  various  projeetea  pur- 
uiings,  one  day  of  freedom  might  have  chases — the  magnificent  presents  they 
been  permitted  you,  just  to  gild  the  intended  to  bestow.  William  knew ' 
ffloom  of  audi  a  Ufe  of  vain  and  heart-  his  papa  wanted  a  barometer,  and 
leas  toil !  And  now  came  youthfUl  did  nurse  think  they  would  get  it  at 
mothars,  and  proud  young  papas,  with  the  toy-shop,  and  that  Mrs  Connd 
riotous  boys,  and  giggling  rosy  girls,  would  give  it  him  for  half  a  crown  t ' 
88  happy  in  the  toy-  shop  as  their  chil*  llien  came  a  list  of  gifts,  commencing 
dren  were.  But  amongst  all  the  va-  with  a  satin  gown  for  mamma,  and  end- 
rious  throng,  none  were  more  natu-  ing  with  a  tea-canister  for  Betty  the 
nfiy  joyous  than  Beaty  Lawson's  cook.  If  these  things  were  at  last  dis-- 
brood.  They  were  the  children  of  a  covered  to  be  beyond  their  grasp,  a:nd 
good  old-fashioned  nursery,  where  something  humbler  was  suggested 
much  kindness  and  little  discipline  when  in  the  toy-shop,  great  at  least 
kept  all  in  order.  Beaty  knew  nothing  had  been  their  delight  in  talking  isi 
of  the  thousand  methods  and  never-  them,  and  Beaty  was  sure  to  make' 
ending  books,  which  are  now  thought  honourable  mention  of  the  first  inten- 
necessary  for  the  education  of  youth,  tion  on  their  return  home.  And  now 
But  she  had  all  heir  Bible  by  heart,  the  toy- shops  having  been  ransacked, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  merits  of  go(^*  humoured  Mrs 
bendes  a  superabundance  of  fairy  tales  Connel  been  thoroughly  discussed,  an- 
and  romantic  ballads ;  and  the  little  other  pleasure  was  still  in  store— a  visit 
Seatons  knew  no  severer  punishment  to  Greorge's  Square,  to  taste  old  aunty 
than  Beaty's  declaring  that  she  would  Stewart^  bun.  This  had  always  form- 
not  tell  a  story  for  a  week.  Never  ed  a  part  of  the  routine  of  Hansel 
was  an  impure  word  or  a  base  action  Monday. 

known  in  Beaty's  nursery.    Her  own  As  long  as  the  little  Seatons  could 

mind  was  the  mirror  of  purity  and  remember  Greorge's  Square,  so  long 

truth;  her  heart  the  seat  of  ardent  hadaunty  Stewart  inhabited  the  same 

and  active  feeling.  house,  and  sat  at  her  little  wheel  In' 

The  little  Seatons  felt  it  no  penance  the  same  chair,  just  between  the  fire-' 
to  he  confined  to  such  a  nursery,  j^ace  and  the  window.  Her  grey  siBc 
They -looked  upon  it  as  privileged  gown,  her  beautifol  pinched  cap,  her- 
ground,  where  they  could  enact  a  silver  hair  »Qd  smooth  unwrinided 
uiousand  sports,  sure  of  Beaty  Law-  skin,  these  had  never  altered.  There 
son's  assistance  and  applause.  Even  stood  the  little  table  with  her  Bible, 
Sunday,  that  day  of  injudicious  gloom  the  newspapers,  and  a  volume  of  the 
to  many,  shone  a  holiday  to  tnem ;  Spectator,  and  from  year  to  year  these 
nay,  it  was  the  happiest  day  of  all  Uie  dear  diildren  had  come,  and  still  found 
seven,  for  the  pious  father  spent  it  all  the  same.  The  br^t  brass  grate 
with  his  children ;  and  when  retired  with  its  shining  utensils,  the  maho- 
from  their  parents,  they  had  still  to  gany  cat,  on  whidi  the  firothy  butter- 
look  to  Beaty's  BiUe  story ;  and  whe-  ed  toast  was  placed  at  breakfast,  and 
their  it  was  to  be  Daniel  in  the  lion's  the  plates  were  wanned  at  dinner  ;«*- 
den — the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  the  china  figures  on  the  mantid-pieoe, 
or  Mary's  favourite  Ruth,  was  the  where  Sir  John  Falstafi^,  with  hia 
only  question.  paunch  stnflfed  fnU  of  fim,  still  stood 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Mon.  so  temptingly  be3rond  their  reach  ; 

day  is  already  come,  and  that  Beaty  these  wdUknown  sights  were  sure  to 

has  to  attend  to  other  high  behests,  meet  their  eyes  as  the  little  folk  march^ 

No  b'g^t  task  was  hers,  to  hear  and  ed  into  aunt  Stewart's  pl^rlour• 

answer  the  thousand  questions  and  '^  Well,  my  bairns,  and  is  this  you?"! 

never-ending  projects,  as  to  what  their  said  the  good  old  lady,  laying  aside 

exhaustless  wealtti  might  be  equal  to  her  spectacles,  and  carefully  marking 

procure.     But,  before  entering  ^  with  a  phi  the  i^aee  in  the  newspaper 

tempting  precincts  of  the  toy-shop,  she  had  been  reading ;  f<nr  since  her 
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memory  had  b^un  to  foil,  ^e  fonnd  yet  what  he  WrMe,  or  wfaetoe  it  went^ 

Uiia  die  aarest  way  of  inakiDg  straight  or  if  the  world  was  ever  the  wiser  £m 

work  of  the  papers.  "  Is  this  you,  my  it,  no  one  ever  knew  ;  but  at  att 

hidms,  come  to  wish  your  old  aonty  events  he  was  the  busiest  and  the  hap» 

a  good  Hansel  Monday,  and  tell  her  piest  of  men.   Himself,  his  room,  and 

all  your  news  ?  Mary,  my  little  wo-  all  about  him,  was  the  ]^ctare  of  eom« 

man,  give  Annie  a  cry ;  she'll  be  up  in  fort,  ord^,  and  scrupulous  tidynesa 

^  store-room  looking  after  the  bun."  He  had  been  a  very  handsome  man. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  to  hurry  An*  and  when  dress  was  more  the  distin- 

nie,  for  she  had  heard  the  well-known  guishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman 

litUe  tongues  in  the  parlour,  and,  "  Lb  thaxk  it  now  is,  his  had  still  been  con« 

that  the  Uttle  Seatons  ?"  in  her  kindly,  spicuous.    R^^larly  as  nine  o'dock 

voice,  was  answered  by  their  running  struck  was  Mr  Stewart  to  be  seenun* 

to  meet  her  as  she  came  down  the  der  the  hands  of  an  ancient  barber^ 

stair,  with  a  beaming  face,  and  a  plate  who  had  shaved,  powdered,  and  tied 

well  heaped  with  short-bread  and  with  his  cue  for  more  than  thirty  yean^  dis* 

bun.  cussing  at  the  same  time  the  politics 

Annie,  the  unmarried  daughter  of  of  the  day,  mouiaing  over  the  dese* 

Mrs  Stewart,  was  past  the  age  of  beau-  neracy  of  the  times,  and  quitting  his 

tj,  if  she  ever  had  possessed  it ;  but  master  with  the  djuHy  renewed  foeung^ 

there  was  a  charm  about  the  whole  of  that  it  would  be  weU  for  the  country 

the  Stewart  family  far  beyond  that  of  in  general,  and  his  pocket  in  particu* 

beauty^  although  some  of  them  had  lar,  if  there  were  many  such  gentle* 

been   eminent  for  loveliness,— -their  men  of  the  good  old  scnool. 

minds  seemed  never  togrow old.  There  The  entrance  of  Uie  little  cousins 

was  within  a  springing  well  of  warmth  was  preceded  by  a  gentle  tap  from 

and  kindliness,  of  cheerful  thoughts  Mary,  who,  being  the  decided  favour* 

and  lively  fun,  which  all  the  cares  of  ite,  was  the  first  to  peer  in  her  liltle 

this  weary  world  had  never  checked,  head.    '^  Ccmie  in,  my  little  Fairy-^ 

They  haa  met  with  msaj  trials,  yet  God  bless  the  little  creature-^t  ia 

BtiU  they  saw  the  bright  side  of  every  Queen  Mab  herself, 

thing,  and  their  lives  seemed  but  a  <  And  where  got  ye  that  gown  saegay^ 

continual   song   of   thankfulness   to  My  little  i^dry  Queen  ? 

God.         ^  I  get  it  in  the  Fairies*  land. 

The  children  now  being  seated,  the  *        Where  you  have  never  been.' 

great*  coats  unbuckled,  the  cold  E^oes  And  where  are  my  little  men.  Jemmy 

taken  off,  and  the  little  feet  rubbed  and  Willie?— Will  your  purses  hold 

into  a  glow,  a  drop  of  Aunty's  cordial  another  half-ovwn,  boys  f  God  bleas 

and  a  piece  of  bun  was  duly  admini-  their  comely  faces !  Annie,  have  you 

stored  to  each.  Then  came  the  display  given  than  plenty  of  short-bread  ? 

of  all  the  wonderful  things  which  had  and  Beaty,  did  you  get  a  glass  of  wine? 

been  bough  t^the  large  Hansels  which  Remembo*, 

th^y  haJ  got ;    and  how  the  Uttle  .    ^                    ^^^ 

tongues  did  go  about  aU  that  had  ^^^  ^^^            ^^  ^^^^      4 . 

been  felt,  seen,  and  done  since  the  Christmas  wmcs  but  once  a-ycar, 

mommg  I  Oh,  what  a  pity  that  Han-  And  therefwe  we'll  be  merry.' " 

sel  Monday  should  ever  end!  But  Bea-  ^3            ^t.     u       ^i          •    ^i.     i^ 

ty  Lawsou  reminded  them  Ihat  it  was  So  «xiig  the  old  gentleman  m  the  g  ee 

getting  kte,  and  they  had  still  to  visit  of  his  heart,  rubbmg  his  hands  in  pure 

wusin*  Stewart  in  h'is  room.    It  was  ^^^H^^ , ".  ^""^  "?''''»?  ^"'?  ^h 

not  to  every  one  that  this  gendeman  JKI"?^!' ^'*'f"^!f ""        !?S?J 

6bom>  to  sLw  himself,  anl  few  be-  The  btde  maid  n«ded  no  ^nd  bid- 

Bides  the  Htde  Seatons  dared  to  in-  *««;  f°J  '*i.*'»^**  "l^  !^Z 

trade  on  his  Sanctum  Sanctorum;-  ^^S"  S'*'''^'' ^*!  "Jf'SL     *! 

but  they  were  always  sure  of  a  kind  ""J^lf*™""*^'  *"^  ^^  ^  ~"8 

reception.  How,  with  his  kindly  fed-  "«"  '»**'»» 

ings  and  lively  delight  in  every  thing  "  O  gin  my  tove  were  yon  red  row, 

which  looked  young  and  happy,  Mr  .  That  grows  upon  the  a»tle  wa'  j 

Stewart  had  remained  a  bachelor,  was  And  I  mysell  a  drop  of  dew, 

Uke  many  other  wonders,  never  rightly  ^°^  ^er  bonny  bieast  I'd  fo .' 

understood.    But  there  he  sat  sur-  He  had  heard  her  mother  sing  it  when 

rounded  by  his  books,  the  picture  of  she  was  somewhat  older  tluHi  Manr  > 

content.    His  pen  seemed  never  idle,  and,  perhaps,  that  might  account  tor 
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the  teftrs  that  dunmed  the  good  man's 
^es  when  he  kissed  the  child,  and  said 
she  was  the  image  of  her  mother. 
But  Beaty  must  now  collect  her  flock 
and  carry  them  off;  for  there  was  yet 
one  yisit  to  he  paid,  which  her  bene- 
volent  heart  could  not  omit.  It  was 
a  visit  to  the  house  of  mourning. 
-  In  one  of  those  narrow  closes  which 
abound  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  lived  a  poor  widow  of  the 
name  of  Gray.  This  day  of  happiness 
to  many,  rose  to  her  the  anniversary 
of  lasting  sorrow.  But  it  had  not  al« 
Ways  been  thus:  No,— one  year  ago 
and  not  the  youngest  heart  on  Hansel 
Monday  had  looked  for  fuller  happi- 
ness than  that  of  widow  Gray.  On 
that  day  twenty* two  years  before,  she 
had  been  made  the  blessed  mother  of 
a  thriving  boy.  He  was  her  only  child, 
^long  wished  for,  and  granted  when 
hope  was  almost  dead.  He  seemed  to 
bring  a  blessing  with  him,  for  every 
thing  had  thriven  with  Agnes  Gray 
since  Greorge's  birth.  Hansel  Monday 
liad  been  to  her.  the  happiest  day  of 
her  life, — it  was  the  birth-day  of  her 
child;  and  though  she  had  since 
mourned  over  the  grave  of  a  kind  hus- 
band, yet,  when  me  day  came  round, 
the  heart  of  Agnes  still  renewed  her 
hymn  of  gratitude  to  Grod. 

That  day  twelve  months  past  had 
been  the  day  which  the  mother  had 
fixed  upon  for  the  wedding  of  her  son. 
^'  It  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life, 
George,"  said  she,  "  and  I  would  have 
it  the  happiest  day  of  yours ;  and  if 
God  spare  me  to  see  your  Peggy  as 
blest  a  mother  as  I  have  been,  then 
may  I  say,  '  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peaces' "  Thus, 
with  his  mother's  blessmg  warm  at  his 
heart,  and  happiness  brightening  every 
feature,  did  the  youthful  bridegroom 
quit  his  parent's  roof.  He  was  to  re- 
turn in  the  evening  with  his  bride, 
who  was  henceforward  to  be  the  in- 
mate of  his  mother's  dwelling.  The 
widow  had  no  fears  or  misgivings  as 
to  the  worth  or  excellency  of  George's 
wife;  for  she  had  known  and  loved 
her  from  a  child ;  and  the  first  wish 
of  her  heart  had  been,  that  George 
should  marry  pretty  Peggy  Burns. 

The  daylight  had  lon^  passed  away, 
and  more  than  once  had  widow  Gray 
trimmed  the  fire,  and  looked  with 
pride  and  pleasure  at  the  well- furnish- 
ed room  which  was  to  be  the  abode  of 
her  new  daughter.    The  hours  pass- 


ed by,  and  still  they  did  not  come ; 
Ob,  what  could  stay  them  now  ?  And 
for  the  first  time  alarm  arose  in  the 
mother's  heart.  She  took  her  seat  be« 
side  the  fire,  and  tried  to  read  her  Bi* 
ble;  but  her  heart  throbbed  and  flutter-i 
edso,  it  was  in  vain.  At  last  she  heard 
a  noise, — ^her  ears  could  not  be  de- 
ceived,— ^it  was  their  footsteps  on  the 
stair.  She  hurried  to  the  door  with 
a  light, — ^a  man,  indeed,  stood  there  ; 
but  the  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  a 
stranger.  ^'  Who  are  you  ?"  said  the 
agitated  mother.  "  Why  do  I  see  yon 
here  ?  My  God !  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  my  boy  ?  Whose  are  those 
voices  that  I  hear  below  ?"  And  she 
would  have  rushed  past  him,  but  he 
caught  her  arm. "  Come  into  thehouse^'' 
said  the  compassionate  stranger,  **  and 
I  will  tell  you  all."—"  Oh,  I  know 
it  all  already  !"  said  the  mother ;  f^  my 
boy,  my  boy  is  gone !" — "  No,  he  is  not 
dead;  believe  me,  my  poor  womap^ 
your  son  lives,  but  he  has  been  severoN 
ly  hurt,  and  they  are  now  bringing 
him  here  at  his  own  desire.  I  have 
dressed  his  wound,  and  perhaps" 
The  mother  heard  not  what  he  said- 
she  remained  fixed  to  the  spot— her 
ejes  raised  to  heaven— her  heart  in 
silent  prayer,  as  if  imploring  God  for 
strength  to  bear  her  misery.  It  was 
indeed  a  sight  to  harrow  up  the  soul; 
her  brave,  her  beautiful  boy,  was  now 
brought  back  to  his  mother's  house, 
and  laid  upon  the  bed,  pale,  bleeding, 
and  almost  lifeless.  He  was  suppoctol 
by  the  surgeon  and  some  of  the  bri- 
dal party,  whilst  his  poor  Peg^y  press- 
ed close  to  his  side,  ner  face  as  white 
as  her  bridal  garments. 

The  mother  asked  not  a  question, 
but  the  facts  were  soon  made  known 
by  those  around  her.  Her  son  had 
arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's door,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  by  the  screams  of  a  youi^ 
girl,  apparently  struggling  to  disen- 
gage herself  from  the  rude  attack  of 
two  young  men.  He  stopt  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  nersuading  himself  they 
were  only  (uaiming  the  privilege  of 
Hansel  Monday,  to  obtain  a  kiss  from 
a  pretty  girl,  he  prepared  to  hurry  on 
to  his  own  appointment.  A  second 
appeal  for  help,  however,  in  a  voice 
of  unequivocal  terror  and  supplica- 
tion, rendered  him  ashamed  of  his 
momentary  selfishness,  and  thinking 
of  his  own  Peggy,  he  flew  to  the  as- 
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slstanoo  of  the  poor  girL  Forcibly 
leizing  the  arm  of  the  most  trouble- 
some of  the  two  rijiffiaiU9,  be  enabled 
the  ^rl  to  make  her  escape ;  bat  at 
diat  moment,  the  other  young  man 
taming  upon  GtK>rge,  threw  him  head 
fbremoit  with  all  his  force  i^ainst  the 
iron  lamp-post.  The  blow  was  fatally 
severe,  and  he  lay  at  their  feet  bleed* 
ing  and  senseless.  A  party  of  the 
wading  goeats  were  the  first  to  ob- 
serve him,  and  eome  to  his  assistance ; 
he  was  carried  into  the  house  of  his 
Peggy's  father,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  uttered  a  word.  At  last  he 
opened  his  eyes ;  and  as  Peggy  hung 
over  him,  he  pressed  her  hand,  and 
fitintly  uttered,  ^*  Let  them  carry  me 
to  my  mother."    After  a  while,  how- 

'0ver,  be  recovered  so  far,  as  to  be  able 
to  give  some  account  of  what  had  hap* 
pened.  The  surgeon  who  had  been  call- 
ed hi,  having  now  made  his  appear* 
aaoe,  the  poor  young  man  again  peti* 

*  tioncd  to  be  taken  to  his  motner's 
bouse ;  and  seeing  that  quiet  was  not 
to  be  obtained  where  he  was,  the  sur- 
geon agreed  to  his  immediate  removal. 
All  now  having  quitted  the  house  of 
Mrs  Gray,  except  the  surgeon  and 
poor  Peggy,  the  mother,  with  trem- 
oling  hands,  assisted  to  undress  her 
son,  and  stood  by  while  he  was  bled. 
The  doctor  now  saw  him  laid  quiet, 
and  proposed  to  leave  them  for  the 
n^ht.  He  had  given  no  hope«-he  had 
said  nothing;  and  the  unhappy  wi- 
dow dared  not  to  ask  a  question,  for  she 
read  in  his  face  the  sentence  of  her 
son's  death.  Next  morning,  Greorge 
desured  to  see  the  surgeon  alone,  and 
after  conversing  with  him  for  some 
moments,  he  sent  for  Peggy.  They 
remained  for  some  time  together,  and 
when  the  mother  entered  the  room, 
the  poor  girl  was  seated  by  the  bed, 

,  holding  tl^  hand  of  her  lover,  paler 
if  possible  than  before,  but  still,  and 
silent,  as  death  itself. 
.  '^  Mother,  I  have  been  teHii^  Peggy 
what  I  need  not  tell  you,  for  I  saw 
you  knew  how  it  would  be>  when  you 
laid  me  on  this  bed.  And  now,  dear 
mother,  I  have  only  one  wish^  and  thai 
is  to  see  our  good  minister,  and  once 
more  hear  his  voice  in  prayer. — Oh ! 
1  hoped  to  have  seen  him  perform  an 
office  far  different  from  this  1  but  the 
liMrd's  will  be  done."  The  good  man 
cune,  and  after  a  few  words  to  the  af* 
flicted  mother,  he  seated  himself  by 
the  bed  of  her  son*  P^ggy  now  rose 
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for  the  first  time,  and  taking  the  wl« 
dow  aside,  she  said  some  words  in  a 
low  and  earnest  voice,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment the  minister  called  to  them  to 
kneel  round  George's  bed,  and  iJben 
he  prayed  aloud  with  all  the  fervour 
of  a  feeling  and  a  pious  heart.  His  were 
indeed  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  and 
as  he  poured  out  his  spirit  in  prayer, 
this  world,  with  b}1  its  sins  and  its . 
sorrows,  faded  from  their  eyes. 

The  hcdy  man  now  arose,  and  would 
have  left  them,  but  Pe^y,  starting 
forward,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm 
with  a  look  of  earnest  supplication,  and 
tried  to  speak ;  but  the  efibrt  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  the  mother  then 
advanced  to  explain  her  wishes.  **  If 
you  think  there  is  naething  wrang  in 
it,  sir,  Peggy  wishes  to  be  made  the 
wife  of  my  poor  boy,"  The  minister 
lodged  at  the  dying  man,  and  shook 
his  head.  "  Peggy  knows  that,  sir," 
said  widow  Gray ;  '^  she  knows  he  has 
not  many  hours  to  live,  but  yet  it  is 
natural  for  her  to  wish-— —And  dicu 
her  father  could  let  her  live  with  me.** 
"  And  then,"  said  Peggy,  rousing  her- 
self to  speak,  *'  Oh !  then,  sir,  I  would 

be  laid  in "  She  could  not  say  the 

word,  but  Greorge,  clasping  her  hand, 
added, "  In  my  grave,  Peggy !  it  is  that 
you  would  say.  Grod  bless  you,  dear- 
est, for  the  wish."  The  good  man  ma^o 
no  further  objection,  and  their  haiRls 
were  now  jdned  in  wedlock.  George's 
strength  supported  him  through  the 
sacred  ceremony,  and  when  the  der- 
gvman  pronounced  them  man  and 
wife,  he  <^ned  his  arms,  received  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  saying,  ^^  God  ble»i 
my  Peggy,"  he  expired. 

Such  was  the  story  wbidi  the  chil- 
dren had  heard  from  their  nurse  soon 
after  it  had  happened*  Since  then 
they  had  frequently  visited  the  widow 
ana  her  daughter,  for  Peggy  had  ne- 
ver left  her  mother-in-law.  Though 
poor  now,  they  were  not  altoget^r 
destitute,  and  toe  young  widow  added 
to  their  little  stock,  by  taking  in  plain 
work.  This  was  all  she  was  able  for. 
She  had  always  been  a  delicate  girl ; 
and  now  sorrow,  though  quietly  en- 
dured, was  making  deep  inroads  in  her 
feeble  frame.  The  cold  of  winter  had 
home  hard  upon  Peggy;  and  when 
Beaty  now  saw  hex  seated  by  the  poor 
old  woman,  she  felt  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  ripe  fruit 
or  the  blighted  flower  was  likely  to  be 
soonest  ti&en.  The  children,  wiUiio- 
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stioctive  feeling,  had  hid  their  toys  in 
Beaty's  mantle  as  they  ascended  the 
atair.  "  Do  not  let  poor  Peggy  see  our 
play- things^  to  put  her  in  mind  of  Han* 
ael  Monday/'  said  little  William.  Poor 
things^  it  was  kindly  meant ;  but  Han« 
sel  Monday  was  written  in  Peggy's 
heart  in  characters  too  deep  to  be  ever 
effaced  from  it.    As  they  softly  en- 
tered, they  found  the  widow  seated  by 
the  fire,  her  wheel,  for  that  day,  was 
laid  aside,  while  Peggy  sat  beside  her 
with  her  open  Bible  upon  her  knee, 
apparently  reading  to  her.     "  Do  not 
let  me  interrupt  you,  Peggy,"  said  the 
nurse ;  "  our  visit  must  be  very  short ; 
but  my  bairns  have  brought  Agnes 
and  yourself  some  little  things  to  shew 
tJ^eir  good- will,  for  they  well  know  it 
is  not  what  this  world  can  now  lie- 
stow  that  is  any  thing  to  you."— 
*'  That  is  true,"  said  Pe^y,  clasping 
her  Bible  to  her  breast,  *^  this  book  is 
my  .best  treasure ;  and  oh !  may  these 
dear  bairns  feel  it  to  be  such,  even  in 
their  young  days  of  happiness  and  joy  ! 
So  may  God  spare  them  the  sore  les- 
son He  saw  fit  that  I  should  learn ; 


yet  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.  '— 
"  Yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  Piggy 
doesna  mean  to  murmur.  And  do  not;, 
dear  children,  aiDongst  all  the  happy 
faces  vou  have  seen  to-day,  think  that 
God  has  forgotten  us.  No ;  he  has 
made  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  in  all 
our  sorrow,  and  filled  our  hearts  with 

geace,  and  hope,  and  joy  !  Poor  Peggy 
ad  but  one  care  when  she  rose  this 
morning,  and  felt  how  weak  she  was ; 
and  even  that  is  now  ren^oved,  for 
both  our  good  minister,  and  your  dear 
mother,  have  been  here  to-day,  and 
they  have  promised  Peggy  that  if  il 

E leased  the  Lord  that  she  should  join 
im  that's  gone,  before  his  poor  old 
mother  does,  they  will  take  care  of 
her.  So  now  her  poor  heart  is  at  rest, 
and  we  can  both  wait  for  Grod's  good 
time  in  peace."  The  children  now  be- 
stowed their  little  gifts,  and  received 
the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  her 
daughter.  Their  little  hearts  were  fiiU, 
and  the  tears  stood  in  their  bright 
eyes  when  they  departed.  But  at  their 
age,  such  tears  may  purify,  but  do  not 
long  sadden,  the  heart. 
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The  ways  of  Providence  are  myste- 
rious, but  it  works  by  ordinary  means. 
It  seems  a  Divine  law,  that  there  shall 
be  no  waste  of  miracle ;  for  miracle 
disturbs,  to  a  certain  degree,  that  ac- 
tivity of  human  agency  which  it  is 
the  obvious  purpose  of  the  Divine  go- 
vernment to  sustain  in  its  vigour. 
Where  the  work  can  be  effected  by 
man,  it  is  done  by  man ;  where  it 
partially  transcends  human  powers,  a 
partial  aid  is  given.  The  unmingled 
power  of  Heaven  is  alone  displayed 
where  the  faculties  of  its  creatures  are 
incapable  of  influencing  the  great  de- 
sign ;  where  man  is  the  dust  of  the 
balance,  unfelt  in  the  swaying  of  the 
mighty  seales. 

When  an  empire  was  to  be  founded, 
a  daring  Soldier  was  summoned  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  surround- 
ing realms,  and  crush  resistance  with 
the  sword,  while  a  succession  of  tran- 
quil sovereigns  followed,  to  form  the  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  manners  of  the  people. 

Where  the  magnitude  of  the  design 
partially  transcended  the  powers  of 
man,  the  assistance  was  given  up  to 
the  due  point,  and  no  further.  The 
Apostles  required  the  possession  of  mi- 
raculous gifts,  to  ensure  the  public  be- 


lief in  their  mission.  They  reqrnired, 
above  all,  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  be 
able  to  communicate  the  revelation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Those  gifts 
were  bestowed.  But  no  new  miracle 
gave  them  the  knowledge  that  was  at- 
tainable by  human  mtans.  And  St 
Paul,  eloquent,  accustomed  to  the 
business  of  life,  to  the  habits  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  to  the  learning  and 
philosophy  of  the  time,  was  chosen  to 
struggle  with  the  courtiers,  the  popu- 
lace, and  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

What  St  Paul  was  to  the  first  cen- 
tury, Luther  wils  to  the  sixteenth. 

The  Apostolic  age  has  yet  had  no 
second,  and  no  similar.  The  magni- 
ficent fabric  of  the  Rmnan  empire,  the 
mightiest  ever  raised  by  man,  was  at 
its  height.  The  arts  of  war  and  go- 
vernment, the  finer  embellishments  of 
genius  and  taste,  volumes  from  which 
even  modem  refinement  still  draws  its 
finest  delights,  works  of  art  that  will 
serve  as  models  of  excellence  and  beau- 
ty to  the  latest  hours  of  the  world,  the 
finest  developements  of  the- human 
mind  in  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
were  the  external  illustrations  of  the 
first  age. 
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The  monl  empire  wm  more  magni- 
ficent still.  The  dissonant  hahits, 
feeling^^  and  prejudices  of  a  host  <^ 
nations,  separated  by  half  the  world, 
and  yet  nK>re  widely  separated  by  long 
hostility  and  barbarian  prejudices, 
^ere  controlled  into  one  vast  system 
of  submission ;  peace  was  planted  in 
the  midst  of  iurious  communities, 
agriculture  reclaimed  the  wilderness, 
commerce  covered  the  ocean  and  peo« 
pled  its  shores.  Knowledge  unforced, 
and  thus  the  more  productive  and  the 
more  secure,  was  gradually  making  its 
way  through  the  extremities  of  the 
great  dominion  ;  intellectual  light 
epreading,  not  with  the  hazardous  and 
startling  fierceness  of  a  conflagration, 
but  with  the  gentle  and  cheering 
growth  of  dawn,  over,  every  people. 
'  But  the  more  magnificent  character- 
istic  still,  was  Christianity;  the  dif« 
fusion  of  a  new  knowledge,  as  much 
more  exalted,  vivid,  and  essential,  than 
all  that  had  ever  been  wrought  out  by 
the  faculties  of  man,  as  the  throne 
ftam  which  it  descended  was  loftier 
than  the  cradle  and  the  tomb;  the 
transmission  of  new  powers  over  na- 
ture and  mind,  over  tbe  resistance  of 
jealous  pr^udices  and  furious  tyranny, 
andoverthat  moremysterious  and  more 
terrible  strength  that  in  the  rulers  of 
darkness  wars  against  the  human  souL 
And  above  all  glory  and  honour,  the 
presence  of  that  Immanuel,  that  being 
whom  it  is  guilt  lightly  to  name,  that 
king  of  Kings,  whom  the  Heaven^ 
and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  cannot 
contain— <jod  the  Son,  descending  on 
earth  to  take  upon  him  our  nature, 
and,  by  a  love  surpassing  all  imagina- 
tion, submitting  to  a  death  of  pain  and 
Ignominy,  that  by  his  sacrifice  he  might 
place  us  in  a  canacity  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  justice  of  the  Eternal. 
•  The. glories  of  that  age  throw  all 
that  follow  into  utter  eclipse.  Yet 
the  age  of  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion bear  such  resemblance  as  the 
noblest  crisis  of  human  events  and 
human  agency  may  bear  remotely  to 
the  visible  acting  of  Providence. 
'  The  empire  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
only  second  to  the  Roman,  was  just 
consolidated.  A  singular  passion  for 
literature  was  spreading.  C&vemment 
was  gradually  refining  from  the  fierce 
turbulence  of  the  Gothic  nations,  an^ 
the  headlong  tyranny  of  feudal  princes. 
The  fine  arts  were  springing  into  a 
new  fplendour.  The  power  of  the 
«word  was  on  the  verge  of  sinking 


under  the  power  of  the  pen.  Oom- 
meroe  was  uniting  the  ends  of  the 
earth  by  the  ties  of  mutual  interest, 
stronger  than  the  old  fetters  of  Rome. 
A  new  and  singular  science,  Di^o- 
macy,  was  rising  to  fill  up  the  place  of 
the  broken  unity  of  Roman  dominion, 
and  make  remote  nations  feel  their 
importance  to  each  other's  security. 
The  New  World  was  opened  to  supply 
the  exhausted  ardour  of  the  European 
mind  with  the  stimulus  of  discovery, 
and,  perhaps,  for  the  more  important 
purpose  of  supplying,  in  the  precious 
metals,  a  new  means  of  that  commer- 
cial spirit  which  was  obviously  des- 
tined to  be  the  regenerator  of  Europe; 
Force  was  the  master  and  the  impulse 
of  the  Ancient  World.  Mutual  interest 
was  to  be  the  noaster  and  the  impulse 
of  a  world  appointed  to  be  urged 
through  a  nobler  and  more  salutary 
career.  To  crown  all,  arose  that  art 
of  arts,  by  which  knowledge  is  pre- 
served, propagated,  and  perpetuated  ; 
by  which  tne  wisdom  of  every  age  is 
accumulated  for  the  present,  and  trans- 
mitted to  die  future ;  by/iirhich  a' sin- 
gle mind,  in  whatever  obscurity,  may 
speak  to  the  universe,  and  make  its 
wrong,  its  wisdom,  and  its  discovery, 
the  feeling  and  the  possession  of  all ; 
—that  only  less  than  miracle,  the  art 
of  printing. 

But  in  this  expanse  of  imperial  and 
intellectual  splendour,  there  was  one 
lingering  cloud,  which,  though  parti- 
ally repelled,  must  have  rapidly  re- 
turned and  overspread  the  whole.  As 
in  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  idolatry 
degraded  the  natural  understanding  of 
the  people,  and  finally  corrupted  their 
habits  mto  utter  ruin,  idolatry  had 
assumed  the  paramount  influence  in 
the  rising  European  empire,-— with  the 
same  seat,  the  same  ambition,  and  still 
deeper  and  moi^e  corrupting  arts  of  su- 
premacy. 

To  rescue  Burope,  «ne  of  those 
great  instruments  that  Providence  re- 
serves to  awake  or  restore  the  hopes  of 
nations,  was  summoned. 

Martin  Luther  was  bom  on  die  10th 
d^  of  November  2i83,  at  Ebleben,  a 
small  town  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld 
and  electMnte  of  Saxony.  His  father, 
John  Luther,  was  employed  in  the 
mines,  in  which  he  had  raised  himself, 
by  his  intelligence  and  good  conduct, 
to  property  and  respectability,  and  held 
the  office  of  a  local  magistrate. 

To  his  mother,  Margaret  Liude- 
man,  a  woman  of  known  piety  and 
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Ytrttte/  Lutiier  Mt^y  attribttted  his 
etrly  aidcmr  for  devoUon.  At  £tal»* 
Jbcn  be  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
.of  a  man  of  karoing,  Greorge  ^milius. 
Ai  fourteen  be  was  sent  to  Bcbo(d  at 
Magdeburgh.  From  which,  after  a 
year,  he  was  transferred  to  a  distin* 
guished  seminary  at  Eisenach,  under 
the  care  of  the  Frandsoana.  Here  the 
first  evideBees  of  the  rigour  of  bis 
api^ication  and  abilities  were  given  in 
ms  sdbool  successes,  bis  luiowledge  of 
the  abstruse  grammar  of  the  day^  and 
Ihe  spirit  and  ease  of  bis  Latin  versi* 
fication.t 

In  1502,  this  distinguished  pupil 
was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Er« 
furt,  wbere  he  made  himsdf  master 
ftf  the  Aristotelic  logic,  and  of  the 
more  Taluable  knowledge  of  the  La<^ 
tin  daasics,  then  becoming  popular 
from  the  authority  of  Erasmus.  Qreek 
and  Hd>rew  were  comparatively  un- 
known ;  for  the  first  professorship  of 
Gretk  in  the  University  of  Wittenburg 
was  that  of  MelancthMi,  sixteen  years 
after. 

In  1503,  Luther  took  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  ;  and  now,  completed 
in  all  the  science  and  fame  that  uni- 
versities could  give,  he  was  urged  by 
bis  family  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  as  the  most  emi- 
nent road  to  fortune.  His  mind  al« 
ready  pointed  to  theology,  but  he  gave 
.  way  to  opinion,  and  began  a  reluctant 
study  of  the  Civilians.  A  singular 
accident  dumged  the  course  of  his  life  ; 
deprived  the  law  of  a  man  whose  elo- 
quence and  sagacity  might  have  con- 
ferred new  honours  on  £e  profession^ 
but  whose  daring  vigour  and  lofty  de« 
Totion  of  heart  were  destined  to  la« 
bours  befbre  which  all  human  honours 
aink  into  nothing. 

In  1504,  LuUier,  walking  in  the 
AMa  one  day  with  Alexius,  a  young 
friend,  was  overtaken  by  a  thun^ 
der  storm,  and  saw  with  terror  and 
sorrow  his  friend  struck  dead  at  his 
side.  At  this  frightful  catastrophe  the 
thought  of  the  utter  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  9i  the  necessity  of  devoting 
it  to  Ihe  preparation  for  the  final  hour, 
smote  him.  It  was  the  monastic  age, 
and  piety  could  conceive  no  higher 
form  of  service  to  God  or  man  than 
seclusion  vnthin  conventual  walls.  On 
the  spot  he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  ab* 
Jure  the  world  and  take  the  cowl. 
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Tho  deta-mfnaCioiL  waa  eommnni* 
eated  to  his  parents,  and  after  some 
remonstrance  on  this  sacrifice  of  erao« 
luments  and;  distinctions,  was  eom* 
plied  with.  But  his  younger  friends 
and  relatives  were  still  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  his  retirement  from  life.  This 
was  done  in  a  curiously  characteristic 
manner.  Luther  was,  like  most*of  his 
countr3rmen,  attached  to  music;  he 
sang  and  performed  with  skilL,  He 
summoned  his  friends  to  an  evening 
entertainment — gave  them  music,  and 
at  the  dose  declared  to  them  his  un- 
changeaUe  resolution  to  bid  farew^ 
to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  man. 

In  1505  Luther  became  a  membet 
of  the  Augustines  at  Erfurt.  He  com- 
menced his  career  with  that  fulness  of 
determination  which  formed  so  stri* 
king  a  feature  of  his  life.  He  sent 
back  his  lay  habits  to  his  father's 
house,  returned  his  Master  of  Arts' 
ring,  and  declared  his  intenti<Mi  of 
changing  his  Christian  name  for  that 
of  Augustine.  He  not  merdy  sub- 
mitted to  the  severe  discipline  which 
was  prescribed  by  the  rules,  however 
practically  evaded  by  the  members  of 
the  religious  orders ;  he  courted  their 
extreme  rigour,  and  soon  became  r&« 
markablej:  for  his  mortifications,  hsi 
labours,  his  fasting,  and  his  prayer* 
He  abandoned  all  his  previous  studiei^ 
and  took  with  him  only  Virgil  and 
Plautus;  the  latter  a  singular  choice, 
but  which  we  cannot  attribute  to  a 
love  for  its  peculiar  style  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  ascetic  who  had  so  stemlt 
renounoea  the  thoughts  a£  the  workb 

But  the  personal  drudgeries  of  the 
eonventual  life  were  not  less  severoi 
and  were  more  filing,  than  even  its  re« 
ligious  restrictions*  Among  other  offi- 
ces, Luther  was  compelled  to  stand 
porter  at  Uie  gate ;  he  was  sent  throi:^ 
the  town  wi&  a  bag  at  his  back  to  beg 
for  the  convent  Bat  this  constant 
succession  of  mean  labours,  which  at 
once  deprived  him  of  time  for  study, 
and  occupied  it  in  pursuits  exhausting 
and  humiliating,  at  length  became  too 
heav^  for  even  the  vigwous  buoyancy 
of  his  mind,  and  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  deroondency  which  rapidly  influ- 
enced nis  religious  opinions.  To  find 
his  way  out  of  this  labyrinth,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  the  Augustines  in 
Germany,  Staupitz,  a  man  of  sense  and 
feeling.   Staupitz  recommended  to  the 
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imqaknat  inbraiotoi  to  the  e^mnb  of 
bis  doty ;  bot  tent  to  the  Prior  of  the 
ConTent  the  more  efi^tual  comimind 
to  r^ere  him  from  those  drudgeries^ 
and  give  time  for  study  to  a  mind 
vrhich  he  akeady  pronounced*  likely 
to  render  distinguished  seryices  to  reli. 
gion. 

At  this  period  the  Bible  had  never 
been  in  the  hands  of  Luther.  Frag- 
ments o£  it  were  read  iu  the  ehurdi 
senrice^  but  beyond  this  the  wisdom 
of  Revelation  was  a  dead  letter.  Th6 
Faculty  of  Theol(^  at  Paris,  then 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  sources 
of  literature^  had  just  branded  itself 
to  an  succeeding  ages  by  the  declara* 
tion  that  '*  Reli^oD  was  undone  if  the 
study  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  were  per* 
mitted."t  And  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Romish  Eedesiasties  seems  to  have 
been  eompefaended  in  the  speech  at* 
tributed  to  a  popular  monk,— '*  Thev 
have  invented  a  new  language  which 
they  ei^  Greek ;  you  must  be  on  your 
guinrd  against  it.  There  is  in  the 
hands  of  many  a  book  which  thev  call 
the  New  Testament ;  it  is  a  book  full 
of  diggers  and  poison.  As  to  the  He- 
brewrit  ia  certain  that  whoever  leama 
it  immediately  becomes  a  Jew." 

The  year  1507  was  a  memorable 
epoch  in  the  life  of  this  great  servant 
of  religion.  It  was  the  year  in  which 
the  Bible  first  fell  into  his  hands.  He 
had  just  taken  orders,  when  he  found 
a  n^ected  LaUn  copy  of  the  Scrip* 
tnres  lying  in  the  library  of  the  con« 
vent.  The  sul:gect  instantly  laid  hold 
of  his  mind.  He  was  astonished  to 
discover  the  grossness  of  the  monastic 
doctrines,  its  omissions,  interpolations, 
and  false  readings  of  the  divine  word. 
The  study  became  at  once  fearf\il  and 
delightflil  to  him.  Deprived  of  all 
assistance  in  an  inquiry  which  had 
been  hitherto  closed  on  Cnristendom  by 
the  Papacy,  he  was  driven  to  his  own 
resources ;  and  he  suffered  no  text  of 
the  sacred  volume  to  escape  him  with- 
out the  most  eager  effort  to  ascertain 
its  meaning.  Like  all  men  who  thus 
study  Scripture,  which  will  not  give 
its  holy  wisdom  to  the  negligent,  the 
hasty,  or  the  proud,  he  found  its  dif* 
ficulties  rapidly  clearing  before  him> 
his  knowleoge  mcreasing,  and  his  con- 
viction of  t£[v  profound  wisdom  of  in- 
spiration, and  the  irresistible  truth  of 
Christianity,  growing  more  strongly 
upon  his  mind.    This  result  has  been 
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pfomiscd  to  aU  who  wiQ  ieek  fbr  dio 
truth  in  sincerity,  humility,  and  prayer; 
If  diere  be  any  one  exercise  of  the  nu* 
man  heart andunderstandingon  which 
the  eternal  spirit  of  the  Almighty  pre^ 
eminently  descends,  it  is  to  bless  and 
enlighten  the  conscientious  search  in* 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  BiUe.  Butmin* 
gled  with  those  elevating  sensations 
were  others  that  belong  to  the  wealc* 
ness  of  our  mortal  natuce.  Luthet^a 
whole  previous  system  of  thinking  on 
religious  suligects  waste  be  swept  away, 
before  the  great  foundation  for  hid 
purified  knowledge  was  to  be  laid; 
The  strong  discOT&noe  betweenhis  bin 
bitoal  conc^tions  and  the  newandun* 
earthly  teaming  of  the  inspired  word 
disturbed  him,  and  there  were  periods 
when  he  fell  into  audi  despondeney  as 
to  feel  himsdf  r^dy  to  expire.  The 
terrors  of  divine  justice  exemplified  iu 
the  punishment  of  the  infidel  and  eri- 
minal,  pressed  with  painful  strengthen 
his  imagination,  until  he  was  urged,  by 
this  very  confiict  of  mind,  to  examine 
moredeeply  into  the  grounds  of  the  Di* 
vinemercy.  Hehas  b^n  known  tohuny 
away  from  a  dispute  on  doctrine,  and, 
overpowered  by  the  struggles  of  hii 
own  heart,  to  fling  himseGf  on  his  bed 
in  an  agony  of  supplication,  repeating 
the  words  of  the  inspired  apostle :— ^ 
**  He  hath  concluded  all  in  unbelief^ 
that  he  mi^ht  have  mercy  upon  idL" 

Hioee  tnals  are  well  known  to  the 
history  of  conversion,  and  if  ^ey  ^ 
not  occur  with  equal  force  in  all  in^ 
stances  of  a  change  from  natural  dark<* 
ness  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  yet  they 
have  taken  place  in  many  of  the  most 
vigorous  intellects,  and  hcrfiest  he»rts, 
of  the  Christian  world. 

But  the  first  effi)rts  of  the  awakened 
understanding,  to  relieve  itself  from 
those  throes  of  conscience,  are  oHen 
marked  by  human  weakness.  Luther, 
like  thousands  in  his  situation,  seems 
to  have  sought  relief  in  a  nK>re  vigo- 
rous observance  of  personal  miH*tifiea« 
tion.  Fasting  was  the  great  conven-» 
tual  standard  of  virtue.  Luther,  when 
he  was  to  celebrate  mass,  abstained 
from  food  between  midnight  and  noon. 
He  sometimes  even  fasted  for  three 
days  together.  This  discipline,  joined 
to  his  intense  study,  threw  him  into  a 
violent  illness.  But  his  illness  was 
probably  more  of  the  mind  than  of  th^ 
body,  for  it  was  to  the  mind  that  the 
medicine  was  applied.    Even  in  the 
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ignoraxioe  and  oorruption  of  the  con-  on  the  eyes  of  ^e  G^iban  schokor  9114 
yentufll  life,  God  bad  not  left  lumself    dlTine.:    He  had  m  his.  convent  ima* 

without  .witnesses.    An  old  broths  of  gined>  that  in  the  central  city  of  the 

the  Order,  who  attended  his  sick-bed,  church,  he  should  find  hiinself  in  .the 

discoursed  with  him  on  "  the  remis-  supreme  seat  of  Christian  vittue.    He 

aion  of  sins,"  and  finally  brought  him  found  himself  suddenly  plunged  into 

to  the  conviction  that  '^  Justification  a  centre  of  worldliDess  and  insidious 

was  of  gtaoe,  by  faith."  policy,  of  religious  indifference  and 

1   In  the  Superior  of  the  Augustines,  open  licetatibusness.  '  The  spirit,  of 

too,  Luther  found  at  once  a  protector  Christianity  had  been  long  extinguish* 

and  a.-guide ;  Staupitz  commended  his  ed  in  the  perpetual  intriguer  Of  a  court 

application  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ad-  struggling  to  preserve  its  influence  ia 

\ised  him  to  make  himself  an  able  the  furious  rivalries  of  France,  Ger« 

5*  textualis,  et  localis ;"  a  masiter  of  many,  and  Italy.    The  decencies  o^ 

the  leading  doctrines,  and  quick  at  the  religious  ceremonial  were  forgotten  or 

quotation  of  Scripture  language.  perverted,  in  the  insolent  levity;  or 

To  those  essential  acquirements  Lu«  lantastic  innovations,  of  a  clergy  d^e« 
theradded  the  important  oneof  fluency  nerated  into  political  minions,  and  too 
l>f  public  .«pfaking,  a  faculty  indispen^  necessary  to  the  vices  of  their  sup&« 
sable  to  his  public  eflect,  and  which  he  riors,  to  be  in  awe  of  discipline.    In^ 
cultivated  by  preaching  for  his  bre-  dividual  life  was  a  tissue  of  the  most 
thren  in  the  churches  of  the.surround-  desperate  excesses  of  profligacy  and 
ing  villages.  Thus  furnished  with  the  blood.  The  restraints  which  halve  been 
knowledge,  the  will,  and  the  active  since  imposed  on  popery  by  the  pre- 
ability  for  the  work  of  God,  his  time  senceof  a  pure  religion,  were  not  then 
was  at  length  come  to  be  called  into  a  present  to  tame  and  rebuke  this  auda^ 
service  before  which  the  glories  of  the  city  of  vice ;  and  Luther  saw  Rome  in 
world  are  a  dream.                            '  /  the  full  riot  of  the  grand  corruption  of 
.    In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oen-  Christianity,  inflated  by  a  thousand 
tury,  the  art  of  printing  had  been  dis-  years  of  power,  fearless  of  change,'.and 
covered.    Before  the  close  of  the  cen-  maddened  by  the  terrible  delusion  that 
tury,  the  spirit  of  this  wonder- working  Providence  suffers  to  thicken  round  the 
di^overy  had  transpired,  in  an  almost  head  and  heart  of  the  wilful  rejectors 
universal  conviction  of  the  vUue.  of  of  its  wisdom.                 .    .                • 
literature  to  the  prosperity  and  honour  '/I  would  not,"  said  he  often  after- 
of  nations.     In  1495,  the  German  wards,  "  have  missed,  for  a  thousand 
Electors,  in  their  assembly  at  Worms;  florins,  the  lesson  given  to  me  by  my 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  journey  to  Home."    The  lesson  was 
erection  of  universities  in  their  several  destined  to  work  mighty  consequences* 
states.    Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  The  profligate  extension  of  the'doc- 
9L  man  whose  temper  and  wisdom  well  trine  of  Indulgences  at  length  caJled 
^titled  him  to  the  name  of  "  the  forth  the  great  Reformer.                   , 
Sage,"  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  this  .   From  the  year  1 100,  Indulgences 
auspicious  resolution,  and  founded  the  had  been  among  the  sources  of  papal 
far* famed  Universitv  of  Wittemberg.  revenue.   To  stimulate,  the  Crusaders, 
Staupitz  was  applied  to  for  his recom-  Urban  11.  granted  the  remission  of 
Hiendation  of  a  scholar  of  his  order,  all  penances  to  those  who  should  em- 
and  he  named  Luther,  who  was  ap-  bark  in  the  enterprises  for  the  re- 
pointed  to  the  professorship  of  logic  in  covery  of  the  Holy  Land.    The  next 
1^8,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.    One  use  of  Indulgences  was  for  the  sup- 
of  those  signal  circumstances  now  oe-  port  of  the  fanatical  and  furious  war 
curred,  which  impressed  its  character  against    the  Waldenses.      To  make 
on  his  future  life.     Seven  of  the  Au-  Rome  the  centre  of  unity  to  Christen- 
gustine  convents  in  Saxony,  having  dom,  and  to  collect  within  it  the  chief 
quarrelled  with  the  Vicmr-general  of  the  personages  of  Europe,  had  long  been 
Order  on  discipline,  the  questicm  was  a  policy  of  the  papal  court,  with  re- 
reft  rred,  as  usual,  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  spect  to  both  power  and  revenue.    In 
an  evidence  of  the  earjy  and  general  1300,  Boniface  VIII.  proclaimed  for 
respect  for  Luther,  that  he  was  chosen  this  purpose,  the  Jubilee,  a  grand 
as  the  delegate.*  general  meeting  of  the  subjects  of  the 

Romeopened  an  overwhelming  scene  Romish  faith  at  Rome,  for  a  month,—- 
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to  be  renewed  every  fifty  years.  To 
allure  the  multitude^  Indulgences  were 
published  to  the  European  world.  The 
Jubilefe  was  found  so  productive  to 
the  papal  treasury,  that  the  half  cen- 
tury was  deehied  too  slow  a  return, 
and  Urban  VI.  reduced  the  years  to 
thirty-three:  Paul  11.  went  fVu-ther 
still,  and  reduced  them  to  twenty- 
five.  The  Jubilee,  which  returned  in 
1500,  under  Alexaiid^  VI.  exhibited 
the  deeper  scandals  of  a  profligate  in- 
stitution, adding  to  its  original  cor- 
ruption, the  daring  scorn  of  virtue  and 
public  feeling  that  grows  from  long 
impunity.* 

The  Indulgences,  once  the  simple 
release  of  the  penitent  from  the  cen- 
sures or  penances  of  the  church,  had 
soon  assumed  the  more  important  cha- 
racter of  a  release  from  the  guilt  of 
human  offences,  and  the  presumed 
sentence  of  Heaven.  The  merits  of 
the  Saints  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour ;  the  Pope,  thus 
furnished  with  an  unlimited  stock  of 
applicable  innocence,  declared  himself 
in  a  condition  to  make  the  peace  of 
every  culprit,  living  or  dead ;  and  the 
sinner  who  was  opulent  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  papal  price  of  salvation,  was 
at  once  secure  from  the  visitations  of 
Divine  justice,  and  was  empowered 
even  to  purchase  the  release  of  his  less 
lucky  relatives  from  the  fires  of  pur- 
gatory, past,  present,  and  to  come. 

The  election  of  Leo  X.  precipita- 
ted the  crisis.  Leo,  educated  in  the 
love  of  the  Arts,  a  personal  voluptu- 
ary, of  expensive  habits,  and  of  that 
epicurean  spirit  which  looked  only  to 
putting  off  the  evil  day,  had  drawn 
deeply  on  the  wealth  of  the  Popedom, 
^o  raise  money  became  indispensable, 
and  he  attempted  it  under  the  double 
pretext  of  the  war  against  the  Turks> 
and  the  building  of  St  Peters.  Large 
sums  were  raised  by  the  sale  of  Indul- 
gences throughout  Europe,  and  the 
money  was  instantly  absorbed  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  wasteful  and  gid- 
dy court  of  Rome.  But  the  sum  to 
be^  extorted  from  Saxony  was  appro- 
priated to  the  paynaent  of  an  eaijy 
debt  of  Leo  to  his  sister  Magdalen|,T 
incurred  when,  in  the  time  of  Alffic- 
•ander  VI.  he  had  fled  to  Genoa,  llhe 
payment  of  this  debt  was  probably  a 
matter  of  peculiar  importance  to  the 
Pope,  for  it  was  through  the  influence 
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of  Magdalen's  husbind^  Frianchcsi 
chetto  Cibo,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Innocent-  VII L,  that  he  had  beeil 
created  Cardinal  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  thu&  placed  within  sight  of 
the  papal  throne.  Magdalen  appointi^ 
ed,  as  her  receivers,  Arcemboldi,  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  extortion,  and  Al- 
bert, Archbishop  of  Menta  and  Mag- 
deburgh.  Albert  delegated  the  office 
to  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk,  of  sin- 
gularly reprobate  eharacter,  but  whose 
reckless  violence  in  the  collection  of 
this  unpopular  tribute  probably  wiped 
away  his  sins,  in  the  eyes  of  the  supe- 
nor  plunderers. 

Tetzel  was  a  Dominican,  a  member 
of  the  order  which  had  usurped  the 
most  extraordinary  power  ever  pos- 
sessed by  Monks,  the  masters  and 
agents  of  the  Inquisition,  the  haugh- 
tiest opponents  of  all  efforts  at  re- 
formation, and  the  most  furious  per- 
secutors in  an  age  of  religious  tyranny. 
The  new  delegate  was  known  for  his 
activity,  his  popular  address,  and  his 
contempt  of  principle.  In  his  ha- 
rangues on  the  efficacy  of  Indulg^ices 
he  gave  the  most  revolting  license  to 
his  tongue,  and  by  alternate  terror  and 
temptation,  wrought  strongly  upon 
the  popular  feelings.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  Luther,  -  at  this  period, 
had  been  preparing  lectures  for  his 
class  on  the  Scripture  grounds  of  re- 
pentance. Indulgences  made  a  na- 
tural portion  of  the  subject.^  He 
found  himself  ignorant  of  their  his- 
tory ;  he  was  thus  urged  to  examine 
their  origin;  and  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  were  speedily  made  known  in 
his  surprise  and  scorn  at  the  whole 
guilty  pretension. 

An  accident  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  duty  brought  his  disco- 
very into  action.  Luther,  like  priests 
f  his  order,  regularly  took  his  seat  in 
the  confessional.  But  in  the  year 
1517,  when  Tetzel's  Indulgences  were 
become  popular,  it  was  found  that  the 
purchasers  refused  to  undergo  the  or- 
dained penances,  1 1  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  already  remitted  by  the  In« 
dulgence.  Luther,  in  his  strong  dis- 
gust at  this  evasion  of  the  ancient  dis« 
cipline,  refused  to  give  the  absolution. 
They  applied  to  Tetzel.  The  Domi- 
nican, eager  for  the  credit  of  his  com- 
modity, and  secure  in  the  protection 
of  the  Romish  See,  expressed   the 
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fasnglitkiit  itatempt  Ibr  fhd  id^f^ 
renoe  of  an  obseore  Gennan  monk>  aad 
followed  up  his  soorn  by  the  more 
formidable  threat  of  throwtDg  Luther^ 
and  idl  who  adhered  to  him>  into  the 
priaon  of  the  Inquisition.  As  one  of 
the  commissimi  diarged  with  the  ex«» 
tirpation  of  heresy^  he  could  have  ef<# 
fected  his  purpoBe  at  a  word ;  and  to 
give  evidence  of  his  being  in  earnest^ 
Tetzd  cnrdered  a  pile  for  the  burning 
of  heredcs  to  be  raised;  wh&e  all 
mi^t  see  and  learn  the  peril  of  re<* 
monstraUng  with  the  delegate  of  the 
popedom. 

It  is  one  of  the  idle  rumours  of  late 
years,  that  Luther's  opposition  arose 
from  discontent  at  the  sale  of  InduU 
gences  being  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Augustines.  But  these  monks 
never  bad  been  employed  in  the  sale 
in  Germany*  The  charge  was  not 
dreamt  of  in  the  Reformer's  lifetimes- 
it  has  been  openly  abandoned  by  the 
more  distinguidiea  of  the  Ronush  his- 
torians—aiM,  in  addition,  Luther  was 
at  this  period  a  monk,  a  public  adhe- 
rent of  atiA  popedom,  and  a  personal 
admirer  of  Leo,  whose  vices  were  stUl 
oversladowed,  at  the  distance  of  Ger« 
many,  by  his  love  of  literature,  his 
mumficence,  and  his  rank  as  the  head 
oi  Christendom. 

The  true  cause  of  hi»^  hostility--- 
4he  noble  and  generous  hostility  of 
truth  and  virtue,  to  the  most  corrupt- 
ing means  of  the  most  corrupting  ae«i 
lusion  that  ever  brdce  down  the  mo- 
rals or  the  liberty  of  man — was  in  its 
palpable  contradiction  of  Scripture. 
Luther  instantly  apj^ied  himself  to 
the  proo^  The  forms  of  his  scholastic 
education  still  clung  to  him,  and  he 
threw  the  question  into  the  shape  of 
a  controversy  in  die  schools.  He  pub* 
lished  his  celebrated  ninety-five  Pro* 
positions,  embracing  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  Penance,  Purgat<»7,  and  In^ 
dulgences,  hung  them  on  the  church 
door  in  one  of  the  thoroughfitres  of 
Wittemberg,  and  challenged  a  public 
disputation*  The  preamble  of  this 
paper  was  as  follows : 

^*  Amove  et  studio  elucidandie  veri* 
talis  haec  snbscripta  Themata  disputa- 
Imntur  Wittembergis,  prsesidente  R. 
9*  Martino  Luthero,  Eremitano  Au- 
^ustiniano,  Artium  et  S.  Theolc^is 
Magistro,  fjnsdem  ibidem  ordinuio 
Lectore» 


^  Qiure  petS^  m  qifi  non  poailint 
¥erbi8  prepsentes  nobtecum  diapntare, 
agantid  Uteris  absentes. 

^^  In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jeau 
Christi.    Amen."* 

The  chsjlenge  was  not  accepted,  and 
he  published  Im  ^Propositions."  Thia 
was  virtudly  the  first  sound  of  the 
Reformation.  The  public  mind  waa 
now,  for  the  first  time,  turned  to  the 
great  controversy  between  Rdigion  and 
Idolatry.  Luther's  letter,  sent  at  the 
same  tune  to  Albert,  Andibishop  of 
Mentz,  briefly  contains  the  principles 
of  his  doctrine. 

'^  I  do  not  complain,"  said  he,  **  so 
much  of  the  manner  m  which  the 
Indulgences  are  published,  (whidi  I 
have  not  witnessed,)  as  of  the  inju<« 
ries  which  they  mutt  do  to  the  nnd^ 
titude,  who  bdieve,  Uutt  if  they  pur« 
chase  these  pardons,  they  are  secure 
of  their  salvation,  and  safe  from  fa* 
ture  pimishment.  The  souls  intrust* 
cd  to  your  care,  are  thus  stimulated!  to 
what  will  lead  them  to  ruin,  and  how< 
hard  must  be  the  account  whidi  you 
will  have  to  render  to  God  for  all 
those !  From  this  cause  I  could  be 
silent  no  longer;  for  no  one  ctn  be 
certain  of  his  salvation  by  any^ft 
conferred  on  hun  by  a  bishop,  it  ia 
by  the  gsace  of  God  alonb  ^lat 
salvation  can  be  obtained] 

'^  Works  of  piety  and  charity  are  in« 
finitely  better  than  Indulgences,  and 
yet  thev  are  not  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple with  so  great  pomp  or  zeal,  nay, 
they  are  supplanted  by  Indulgences. ' 

**  The  ft-st  and  only  dntv  of  bU 
shops,  is  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
gospel  and  the  love  of  Christ.  Jesus 
never  commanded  Indulgences  to  be 
published.  What  horror,  therefore^ 
must  that  bishop  experience,  and  how 
great  his  danger,  if  he  allow  the  sale 
of  Indulgences  to  be  substituted  among 
his  flock  for  the  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion. Shall  not  Christ  say  to  such 
persons,  ye  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swal* 
low  a  camel  ?  What  can  I  do,  inost 
excellent  prelate  and  illustrious  prince, 
but  entreat  you,  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  direct  your  attention  to  diis 
subject,  to  destroy  the  book  which 
you  have  sanctioned  by  your  8rms,t 
and  impose  on  the  preachers  of  InduU 
gences  a  very  difierent  way  of  recom** 
mending  Uiem,  kst  some  one  shoold 
arise  and  oonlixte  both  them  and  that 
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book,  to  the  great  reproach  of  your 
Highness.  The  consequences  of  th^ 
I  £ead  extremely,  ana  I  fear  it  must 
happen,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  be 
applied." 

This  letter  shewed  equally  that  he 
had  yet  to  learn  the  insincere  charac* 
ter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
and  to  form  his  own  views  into  confi- 
dence and  system.  The  time  for  both 
was  at  hand, 

-  The  Propositions  produced  so  power- 
ful an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Germany, 
that  Tetzel  found  himself  compelled 
to  stoop  to  the  controyersy.  He  pub* 
lished  two  theses,  comprehending  the 
extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty- six  propositions,  and  in  an 
assembly  of  three  hundred  monks  com« 
bated  the  obnoxious  tenets.  But,  by 
taking  the  Pope's  infallibility  as  the 
groundwork  of  his  proof,  he  left  the 
question  as  o))en  as  before;  his  ground- 
work was  denied,  and  the  disputation 
closed  in  his  burning  Luther's  book^ 
and  iu  the  students  of  Wittemberg 
burning  his  in  retaliation. 
'  But  the  authority,  of  the  Pope  was 
still  resistless.  Ages  of  dominion,  the 
unhesitating  homage  of  the  immense 
priesthood,  who  lorded  it  over  the  pubr 
|ic  mind  of  Europe  with  the  jealousy 
and  the  vindictiveoess  of  superstition ; 
and  the  popular  ignorance,  which  saw 
in  the  Pontifi*  the  fountain  of  faith,  of 
temporal  authority,  and  of  supernatu^^ 
ral  powers,  had  accumulated  a  weight 
of  sovereignty  on  the  popedom  that 
h&d  never  before  been  possessed  bv 
man.  Among  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  this  prescriptive  power,  is  Luther's 
prostration  before  tne  Roman  throne, 
while  he  assailed,  with  the  most  he- 
roic vigour,  the  abominations  of  its 
subordinates.  Of  Leo,  whose  persona^ 
character  was  hitherto  undeveloped  in 
Germany,  and  in  whom  he  saw  only 
the  Monarch  of  the  Church,  Luther 
long  spoke  with  almost  submissive  ve- 
neration. 

**  But  what  can  this  most  excellent 
person  do  alone  in  so  great  a  confu- 
sion ?"  is  the  language  of  some  of  his 
letters  on  the  church  disturbances.^ 
<•  One  who  is  worthy  to  have  been 
Pontiff  in  better  times,  or  in  whose 
pontificate  the  times  ought  to  have  be-' 
come  better.  In  our  age,  we  deserve 
only  such  Popes  as  Julius  the  Second 
or  Alexander  the  Sixth,  or  some  atro- 
cious monsters  similar  to  what  the 
poets  have  created ;  for  even  in  Rome 
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herself,  nay,  in  Rome  more  than  an]f^ 
where  else,  good  popes  are  held  in  ri« 
dicule.'* 

Of  his  theses  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  he  had  the  same  fears. 
He  was  eminently  anxious  that  they 
should  not  be  construed  into  any  at^ 
tempt  towards  shaking  off  his  allegi- 
ance to  his  spiritual  sovereign.  Start- 
led at  his  own  celebrity,  he  made  it 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  sincere 
apologies  to  his  ecclesiastical  supe«* 
riors.  In  his  letter,  written  in  1618, 
to  Jerome  Scultetus,  the  Bishop  of 
Brandenburg,  he  explains  the  neces« 
sity  which  urged  him  to  publication. 

'^  On  the  appearance  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  Indulgences,  not  only  my 
intimate  friends,  but  many  who  w£re 
unknown  to  me,  requested  by  letters, 
and  verbally,  my  opinion*  For  some 
time  I  avoided  any  open  declaration^ 
but  at  last  the  dispute  became  so  vio- 
lent, that  I  was  induced  to  go  so  far 
as  even  to  incur  the  danger  of  offend^ 
ing  the  Pope ! 

"  But  wnat  could  I  do  }  It  was  not 
in  my  own  power  to  determine  any 
thingupon  the  subject,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  contradict  those  whom  I  wished  to 
respect.  They,  however,  argued  so 
plausibly,  in  attempting  to  prove  what 
is  false  and  vain,  that  they  arrested 
my  attention,  and  fairly  involved  me 
in  the  controversy.  That  I  might 
please  both  parties,  I  judged  it  most 
expedient  neidier  to  assent  nor  dissent 
from  either,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
to  reason  upon  the  subject  until  th^ 
Church  should  determine  what  our 
opinions  ought  to  be  !  I  therefore 
published  a  disputation,  and  invite^ 
ail  persons  publicly  to  declare  their, 
sentiments.  As  I  knew  several  very 
learned  men,  I  requested  them  in  pri* 
vate  to  open  their  minds  to  me.  I 
perceived  that  neither  the  doctors  of 
the  church,  nor  ,the  canonists,  gene« 
rally  supported  my  opinions.  There 
were  only  a  few  canonists  and  scho- 
lastic doctors  who  seemed  to  approve, 
and  even  those  were  not  very  hearty 
in  their  concurrence.  \ 

"  I  save  a  general  challenge  upon 
the  subject  of  Indulgences,  but  uq 
one  appeared.  I  then  perceived  that 
my  published  disputations  were  dis« 
persed  more  widely  than  I  had  wish- 
ed, and  were  everywhere  received,  not 
as  matter  of  discussion,  but  of  posi- 
tive affirmation.  I  was  therefore  com« 
pelled,  contrary  to  my  hope  and  wish, 
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to  publish  i\\e  arguments  fbr  my.  Pro- 
*po8itions^  and  thus  expose  ipy  igno- 
rance. I  thought  it  better  to  incur 
'the  shame  of  being  deficient  in  know- 
ledge, than  to  allow  those  to  remain 
in  error,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
my  Propositions  ^ere  asserted  as  un- 
'doubtea  truths.  Of  the  accuracy  of 
•some  of  them  I  myself  was  doubtfxil 
—of  several  I  am  ignorant.  Some 
persons  deny  them — I  assert  none  per- 
tinaciously. I  submit  them  all  to  the 
•Holy  Church  and  the  Pope." 

Yet  even  in  these  humble  acknow- 
ledgments, the  firmness  of  Luther's 
love  of  the  sacred  truth,  let  it  fead 
liim  where  it  would,  is  expressed  with 
resistless  simplicity. 

"  It  is  most  just  that  I  should  lay 
nt  your  feet  what  I  have  been  em- 
ployed in.  I  not  only  give  you  leave 
to  blot  out  whatever  you  think  fit,  but 
1  shan  not  be  concerned  if  you  should 
burn  the  whole.  Not  that  I  stand  in 
^ead  of  the  bulls  and  threats  of  those 
who,  not  knowing  what  it  is  to  doubt, 
wish  to  circulate  whatever  ^ey  dream 
as  gospel.  Their  audacity,  joined  to 
their  ignorance,  induced  me  not  to 
give  way  to  my  own  fears.  Had  not 
the  cause  been  one  of  so  great  import- 
ance, no  one  should  have  known  me 
beyond  my  own  corner.  If  the  work 
be  not  of  God,  I  do  not  pretend  that 
it  should  be  mine.  Let  it  come  to 
nothing,  and  be  claimed  by  no  one. 
I  ought  to  seek  nothing  else,  than  that 
I  should  not  be  the  occasion  of  error 
to  any  one." 

But  Che  hazard  of  rousing  papal 
wrath,  and  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences of  that  wrath,  were  too  well 
known  by  German  examples,  not  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  Luther. 
In  an  epistle  to  Staupitz,  as  the  head 
jof  his  order,  enclosing  the  printed  de- 
fence of  the  Propositions  for  the  Pope's 
perusal,  he  speaks  in  the  spirit  of  one 
prepared  fbr  the  last  sacrifices. 

"  1  request  that  you  wiH  send  tbese 
trifies  of  mine  to  that  most  excellent 
pontifi*,  Leo  the  Tenth,  that  they  may 
serve  to  plead  my  cause  at  Rome. 
Not  that  I  wish  you  to  be  joined' with 
ine  in  the  danger;  for  it  is  my  desirn 
diat  those  things  may  be  done  at  my 
dwn  hazard.  I  expect  that  Christ,  as 
judge,  will  ponounce  what  is  right 
by  the  moutn  of  the  Pope.^  To  those 
of  my  friends  who  would  alarm  me 
for  the  consequences,  I  have  nothing 
else  to  say,  than  what  Reuchlin  said, 


'  He  who  is  poor  has  nothing  to  fear; 
he  can  lose  nothing.'  I  possess  nopro* 
perty,  neither  do  I  desire  any.  Tnefe 
renukins  to  me  only  a  frail  body,  ha^ 
rassed  by  continual  illness,  and  if  they 
take  away  my  life  by  open  vioTence  or 
stratagem,  they  make  me  but  llttm 
poorer.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  my  Redeemer  shd  Propitia^ 
tor,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I 
shall  praise  as  long  as  I.  exist.  If  any 
one  be  unwilling  to  join  with  me  in 
these  praises,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Let 
him  raise  his  voice  after  his  own  fa- 
shion. The  L6rd  Jesus  will  save  tnk 
for  ever." 

Luther  was  soon  forced  again  into 
the  field.   He  was  told  that  the  breth- 
ren of  his  order  dissented  from  some 
principles  of  his  doctrine ;  and  he  de- 
termined to  bring  the  matter  to  a  de- 
cision.   Having  previously  published 
twenty-eight  Propositions  m  Divinity, 
with  twelve  Corollaries,  against  tnc 
Greek  philosophy,  which  it  was  the 
extraordinary  nabit  of  the  time  to  in- 
troduce into  theological  discussions,. 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  Heidelberg,  the 
place  of  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
Augustinians.   The  result  of  the  con- 
troversy was  triumphant.    "  All  the 
Wittemberg  doctors,"  says  his  letter 
to  one  of  his  former  teacners,  *'  nay, 
the  whole  university,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  one  licentiate,  Sebastian, 
are  now  of  my  way  of  thinking ;  and 
many  ecclesiastics  and  respectable  ci- 
tizens now  unanimously  say,  that  they 
had  neither  heard  nor  known  Christ 
and  the  gopel  before." 

But  the  most  important  share  o€«the 
triumph  was  the  public  connexion  of 
Martin  Bucer,  already  famous  as  a 
scholar,  with  the  new  doctrines.  Bu- 
cer took  notes,  applied  for  explana«i> 
tions  to  Luther,  and  published  an  ae- 
count  of  the  controversy,  respectful 
to  the  opponent  monks,  but  highly 
Commendatory  of  Luther. 

On  his  return  fi-om  Rome,  in  1500, 
Luther  had  taken  the  degree  of  Doc- . 
tor  in  Divinity :  A  titlie  from  which 
all  his  subsequent  distinctions  may  be 
derived.  As  Doctor,  he  had  obtained 
the  right  of  teaching  publicly  as  well 
as  privately ;  and  Frederick,  tne  Elec- 
tor, attended  some  of  his  sermons,  with 
whose  force  and  simplicity  he  was  so 
much  struck,  that,  on  the  preacher's 
desiring  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  the  Elector  permit- 
ted him  to  yacatc^  the  chair  of  logic 
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ifa  th&t  <yf  theology.  The  addiilofial 
vigour  thus  given  to  his  studies,  and 
the  additional  influence  to  his  autho« 
nty,  were  amoi^g  the  ipost  palpable 
sources  of  the  Reformation. 
.  Sut  the  great  stru^^e  for  religious 
and  civil  freedom  was  ^ow'at  hand.- 
A  new  element  was  mingled  in  ^e 
conflict,  from  which  Protestanttism^ 
like  a  new  creation,  was  to  be  sum* 
moned  by  a  spirit  not  less  than  ithat 
of  the  Supreme.  The  papal  exactions 
bad  exhausted  the  Romish  vassals,  as 
the  papal  tyranny  had  disgusted  their 
princes.  A  feelipg  of  pcorn  for  the 
notorious  ignorance  of  the  Komish  ec« 
^lesiastics  was  rising  in  the  age  of  re« 
stored  literature,  to  reinforce  ^he  civil 
discontent.  The  proverbial  diiplicity 
of  the  Romish  court  made  its  friends 
doubtfuWthe  wasteful  luxury  which 
scandalized  the  devout^  drained  the 
poor ;  and  the  restless  ambition  of  a 
power,  which  was  to  become  great  only 
by  the  perpetual  quarrels  of  Europe, 
threatened  to  break  up  the  whole  long 
train  of  evil  influence  by  which  kingi» 
and  people  had  b^n  bowed  at  the  Ro« 
man  footstooL 

'    To  the  historian  nothing  is  more  in- 
dicate than  those  sudden  changes  of 
human  feeling.   To  the  man  who  seeks 
for  wisdom  by  the  light  of  Providence, 
the  cause  is  not  seldom  to  be  found  in 
the  will  of  the  King  and  Lord  of  all 
human  impulses,  to  protect  the  pro- 
gress of  his  religion.    In  the  furious 
(contests  of  the  German  princes,  the 
^ternate  alienations  and  submissions 
of  the  empire  to  the  papacy,  and  the 
eager  intrigues  wluch  'engrossed  the 
eourt  of  L^,  the  young  religion  found 
its  best  shelter;  tl^e  storm  raged  among 
the  ancients  of  the  forest,  while  the 
lowly  produce  at  their  feet,  ipore  pre- 
cious in  the  eye  of  heaven  than  them^ 
all,  was  suffered  to  flourish,  and  fill  it- 
self with  healing  virtue.   In  the  midst 
of  Italian  subtlety,  kingly  violence,  and 
popular  indignatioui  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  was  unnerved.   Keener  in- 
t^ests  than  those  of  angry  monks  ah* 
sorbed  the  soldiers  and  statesm^iof  the 
time;  and  Luther,  who  a  few  years  be« 
fore,  would  have  perished  in  the  flamea 
of  the  Inquisition,  passed  unharmed,: 
though  not  unmolested,  through  life, 
and  went  full  of  years  and  honours  to 
his  grave. 


.  In  151B  theold  j^^ousyof  die  Ro« 
man  Couft  began  to  form  itself  into  a 
settled  hostility  to  the  German  Refor- 
mation, and  Luther  was  the  prominent 
object  of  vengeance.  But  it  was  not 
thought  politic  to  make  the  Electee 
and  the  Emperorat  ofice  declare  them-^ 
selves.  JVIaximilian's  remembrance  of 
^  iotcigues  ef  ^o  with  France,  had 
Aiade  him  suspicious,  and  Frederic, 
#ith  only  the  alternative  of  protecting 
or  Surrendering  Luther,  would  noto- 
riously have  decided  for  the  esoiae  of 
^th  and  justice.  The  Popii^  sub- 
tlety was  now  employed  in  securing 
Msccimilian,  and  the  Turkish  threats 
of  advancing  into  Europe  furnished  an 
instrument  of  which  Leo  made  the 
most  immediate  and  dexterous  use. 

Selim  the  First,  the  son  of  Bajazet, 
had  reposed  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Asiatic  {provinces,  only  to  prepsyre  an 
^resistible  annament  for  me  seizure 
of  the  European.*    A  powerful  fleet 
was  to  be  directed  {gainst  Rhodes,  the 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  Medi« 
terranean,  and  An  army,  composed  of 
the  invin^Dible  janizaries,  was  to  march 
on  Hungary.    The  Italian  States  and 
the  Imperial  were  thus  menaced  at 
once ;  and  Leo  was  too  intent  on  the 
increase  of  the  papal  influence  to  suf- 
fer the  peril  to  lose  any  of  its  alarms 
through  want  of  appeals  to  the  popu- 
lar imagination.   Prayers  were  ordered 
for  the  safety  of  the  civilized  wbrid^ 
and  a  solemn  exhortation  was  issued 
to  all  Christiah  princes  to  concentrate 
their  vigour  against  the  terrible  enemy 
of  all,  and  with  the  ostensible  object 
pf  formii^  a  German  league  against 
the  invader,  Cardinal  Thc^xias  de  \io^ 
di  Gacte,  better  known  as  Cajetan,  waa 
dispatched  to  the  Diet  of  Aug4)urg. 
The  i^xtinction  of  Luther  and  bis  ckc- 
trine  was  unquestionably  among  ihe 
ohief  purposes  pf  this  mission. 

Cajetan's  first  proceeding  was  to  eouw 
ciliate  Maximilian.  The  Emperor  had 
openly  declared  his  resehtment  against 
Leo,  and  his  disgust  at  the  whok  sys- 
tem of  the  papal  policy.  '^  Had  not 
Leo  deceived  me^ '  he  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  '^  he  would  have  been  the 
only  pope  whom  I  could  have  called 
an  honest  man."t  Cajetan  proposed 
in  the  diet,  as  papal  l^ate,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  churcn  revenues  should  be 
placed  at  the  Emperor's  disposal  for  the 
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Turkkli  war.  The  result  of  tWs  pa- 
latable  concession  immediately  appear- 
ed in  an  imperial  letter,  dated  Augs- 
burg, August  the  5th«  declaring  Lu« 
l^er  8  opinions  ^'  heretical  and  dam* 
nable ;  acknowledging  the  iPope's  right 
to  judge  of  doctrine ;  entreating  Leo 
lo  exunguish  the  new  heresy/and 
pledging  the  imperial  power  to  observe 
the  decision  of  Rome,  and  to  compel 
its  observance  throughout  the  empire." 
But  the  progress  of  this  negotiation 
had  dready  encouraged  Leo  to  the  ha- 
bitual violence  of  the  papacy.  And 
on  the  7th  of  August,  two  days  after 
the  dispatch  of  the  imperial  letter, 
Luther  was  thunderstruck  by  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  within  sixty  days  at 
Rome.  The  fate  of  those  who  had 
once  fallen  into  the  papal  grasp  was  a 
terrible  omen.  The  dungeon  for  life, 
or  the  scaffold,  were  before  him,  and, 
as  if  to  give  double  assurance  of  his 
ruin,  he  found  a]|)pointed  for  his  judges, 
Prierio,  and  Ghmucci  bishop  of  Asco- 
la,  both  of  them  furious  public  ar« 
raigners  of  his  doctrine. 

In  our  age  and  country  we  fbrtu- 
natelv  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
justified  terror  that  must  once  have 
seized  any  man  menaced  by  Rome. 
He  had  from  that  moment  no  country ; 
to  shelter  him  was  to  be  accursed ;  to 
protect  him  was  to  draw  down  the  po- 
pular hatred,  the  public  sword,  and 
the  indefatigable  revenge  of  a  power 
universal  in  its  influence ;  direct  lord 
ofthe  priesthood  of  all  countries;  mas- 
ter of  a  thousand  secret  ways  of  ven- 
feahce,  and  remorseless  in  its  thirst  of 
eretic  blood.  Luther's  friends,  and 
every  friend  of  the  hopes  of  religion 
andfreedom  throughout  Europe,  trem- 
bled for  the  approaching  sacrifice  of 
this  great  antagonist  of  superstition 
and  slavery. 

But  his  cause  was  in  loftier  hands 
than  those  of  man.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian's  anxiety  to  secure  the 
throne,  at  his  death,  to  Charles,  made 
the  Elector  of  Saxony's  friendship  of 
the  highest  importance.  Luther,  when 
he  had  time  to  consider  his  position, 
saw  where  security  lay,  and,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  Saxony,  petitioned  Frederic  to 
obtain  that  the  commission  for  his  trial 
should  sit  in  Germany.  This  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  Luther,  furnished  by  his 
sovereign  with  letters  to  the  senate. 
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and  principal  people  of  Augsburg,  and 
supplied  for  his  immediate  wants  from 
the  Electoral  purse,  arrived  at  Aug8« 
burg  ;  in  his  own  phrase,  *'  pedester  et 
pauper."* 

Hisletter  to  Mdancthon  exhibits  the 
manliness  and  composure  which  were 
natural  to  his  mind. 

*'  There  is  nothing  new  going  on 
here,  unless  tiiat  this  city  is  full  of  the 
rumour  of  my  name,  and  that  every 
one  is  desirous  of  seeing  ErostratusT 
the  incendiary.  Continue  to  behave 
manfully,  and  to  lead  the  youth  in  the 
right  path.  I  am  willing  to  be  sacri-^ 
fieed  for  them  and  you,  if  it  be  God's 
will.  I  choose  rather  to  die  than  re-' 
cant  what  I  have  said,  and  become  the 
occasion  of  casting  disrepute  on  the 
most  commendable  studies.  Italy  is* 
plunged  in  Egyptian  darkness ;  all  are 
Ignorant  of  Christ,  and  of  the  things 
that  are  Christ's,  yet  those  are  the  men 
who  are  to  remain  masters  of  our,  faith 
and  morals." 

Yet  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ex- 
traordinary prejudice  exercised  by  the 
long  continuance  and  unresisted-  au«' 
thprity  ofthe  papal  power,  that  Luthef 
again  shrunk  from  the  collision,  and 
shrunk  even  after  he  had  repelled  Ca-. 
jetan  in  three  several  conferences,  de- 
fying him  to  produce  Scripture  for  his 
doctrine,  and  disdaining  the  attempt 
to  argue  from  the  schoolmen.    Those 
conferences,  which  were  private,  closed 
by  a  threat  of  Cajetan  to  send  his  stub* 
born  antagonist  to  Rome,  and  by  Lu« 
ther's  writing  a  deprecatory  letter,  ad-- 
mitting  that  it  was  his  duty  to  h^ve 
spoken  with  more  reverence  o£^e 
Pope ;  promising  to  let  the  doctrine  of 
Indulgences  rest,  if  he  should  not  be 
forced  to  resume  by  the  violence  of 
the  Romish  contrbveraiallsts,  andde* 
siring  that  the  whole  controversy  might 
be  referred  to  Leo,  for  the  settlement 
of  his  general  conduct  and  doctrine. 
The  wnole  of  Luther's  conduct,  on 
this  occasion,  should  be  a  lesson  to 
those,  who,  in  the  moment  of  fancied 
vigour,  expose  themselves  to  persecu^^ 
tion.    In  all  the  great  conflicts  of  the 
faith,  the  most  forward  have  been  ge- 
nerally the  first  to  give  way,  while  the 
meek,  the  slow,  and  the  self-distrust- 
ing, have  been  the  firmest  in  extremi- 
ty. Human  presumption  is  often  fluns 
into  shame  by  the  approach  of  the  real 
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trial.  Hie  mighfy  |>rov]dence  that 
loved  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit^  will 
not  give  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to 
human  rashness  and  vanity.  The  true 
preparative  for  the  final  struggle  is  the 
ahjuration  of  our  own  strength^  and 
the  humhle  hope  in  the  strength  to  he 
administered  alone  hy  the  Eternal 
Source  of  fortitude  and  virtue.  The 
agony  in  Gethsemane  may  have  heen 
chiefly  revealed  for  our  lesson;  the 
bloody  sweat  hut  an  emblem  of  the 
terrors  that  can  besiege  the  human 
mind  in  the  prospect  of  a  death  of  tor- 
ture ;  and  the  command  ''to  pray  that 
we  may  not  be  brought  into  trial/' 
but  a  result  of  the  knowledge,  that 
though  the  spirit  may  be  willing  to 
bear^  the  human  nature  is  made  to 
^rink^  the  "  flesh  is  weak>"  and  not 
to  be  trusted  in  the  presence  of  despe* 
rate  pain. 

<  But  Luther's  humiliating  letter  was 
an  useless  degradation.  Whether  from 
the  conviction  that  he  had  oflended 
the  popedom  beyond  forgiveness,  or 
from  what  seems  the  actual  knowledge 
of  intended  violence;*  within  three 
days  of  his  letter,  he  mounted  a  horse 
provided  by  his  friend  Staupitz,  and 
before  evening,  was  forty  miles  from 
Augsburg.  Staupitz,  Lincius,  and  the 
prior  of  the  Carmelites,  with  whom 
Luther  had  lodged,  wisely  fled  a  few 
days  after. 

Luther's  first  work,  on  his  return, 
was  the  publication  of  his  famous  let- 
ter ta  the  Elector,  detailing  the  con- 
ferences with  Cajetan,  and  refuting 
the  Dominican's  arguments.  He  had 
now  fully  ascertained  that  it  had  been 
his  adversary's  intention  to  send  him 
to  Rome ;  and  the  pathetic  close  of  his 
letter  shews  deeply  his  resignation, 
and  the  sense  of  his  danger. 

''  I  am  almost  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  pains  of  exile,  for  I  perceive 
that  my  enemies  have  laid  snares  for 
me  on  all  sides ;  nor  do  I  know  where 
I  can  live  in  safety.  What  can  I,  a 
poor  and  humble  monk,  expect?  or 
rather,  what  danger  ought  I  liot  to 
dread,  since  so  illustrious  a  prince  is 
exposed  to  threats,  unless  he  send  me 
to  Rome,  or  banish  me  from  hid  ter« 
ritories  ?  Wherefore,  lest  any  injury 
riiould  befall  your  highness  on  my  ac- 
count, I  am  willing  to  forsake  my  na- 
tive country,  and  to  go  wherever  a 
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merciful  God  shall  be  pleased  to  di^ 
rect,  leaving  the  issue  to  hi^  will. 

*'  Therefore,  most  illustrious  prince, 
I  respectfully  bid  you  farewell^  and 
take  my  leave,  with  infinite  thanks 
for  all  the  favours  that  you  have  beeiii 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me.  In  what- 
ever  part  of  the  world  I  may  be,  I 
shall  never  be  unmindful  of  your  high- 
ness,  but  shall  pray  sincerely  and  gi-ate- 
fully  for  your  happiness,  lind  that  of 
your  family." 

But  Frederic's  cautious  habits  had 
concealed  from  Luther  the  strong  in- 
terest which  he  took  in  the  safety  of 
the  great  oniament  of  his  states,  and 
object  of  religious  honour  through 
Gerniany.  The  resolution  to  protect 
him  had  been  already  adopted ;  and 
the  Elector's  answer  to  an  insolent 
rescript  of  the  Legate,  demanding 
that  Luther  should  be  banished  from 
Saxony,  and  sent  to  Rome,  and  de- 
claring that  ^'  his  pestilent  heresy 
should  not  be  suffered  to  exist,"  sin- 
gularly displayed  the  determination 
of  a  prince,  remarkable  for  his  politid 
reluctance  to  make  an  unnecessary 
avowal  of  his  opinions. 

**  Luther's  appearance  at  Augsbui^ 
I  consider  as  a  fulfilment  of  all  that 
has  been  promised  on  my  part.  Not- 
withstanding the  assurances  that  you 
gave  me  of  allowing  him  to  depart 
with  tokens  of  your  regard,  a  recanta- 
tion, I  hear,  was  required  of  him  be- 
fore the  subject  was  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. 

"  Many  learned  men  can  see  no- 
thing impious,  unchristian,  or  hereti- 
cal in  Luther's  doctrine ;  and  its  chief 
opponents  appear  to  be  among  those 
who  do  not  ^  understand  it,  or  whose 
private  interest  stimulates  them  to  op- 
position. 

"  I  am  always  ready  to  do  my  duty 
as  a  Christian  prince ;  and  am  there- 
fore at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  there 
should  be  held  out  any  such  threats, 
as  that  the  Court  of  Rome  should  fol- 
low up  the  cause,  that  Luther  should 
be  sent  thither,  or  that  he  should  be 
banished  from  my  principality. 

*'  He  has,  hitherto,  been  convicted 
of  no  heresy,  and  his  banishment 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg.  I  enclosed 
an  answer  to  the  other  parts  of  your 
letter  fVom  Luther,  whom  I  do  not 
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cg!!94der  in  the  light  of  a  heretic^  be- 
cause be  has  not  been  proved  such, 
and  because  it  is  consistent  with  jus- 
tice that  he  should  have  a  hearing."*- 

This  letter  was  too  decisive  of  the 
^lectiHT's  intentions,  to  suffi;r  Cajetan 
to  hope  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  great 
Reformer.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and 
€ound  the  fate  of  disappointed  negotia- 
tors; he  was  charged  with  precipi<» 
tancy,  where  no  discretion  could  have 
insured  his  success.  The  mortifica* 
tion  sunk  deep  in  the  proud  spirit  of 
the  Dominican;  he  gradually  with« 
drew  from  public  life,  ftnd  gave  him* 
self  up  to  the  nobler  occupation  of  ri- 
valling the  Reformers,  in  those  literary 
attainments  which  had  so  often  put 
the  ignorance  of  the  Papal  clergy  to 
shame.  During  the  eleven  years  of 
his  remaining  life,  he  distinguished 
himiBelf  by  the  study  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  still 
holds  his  rank  among  the  most  learned 
of  his  order. 

Miltitz,  a  Saxon  and  a  layman,  was 
next  sent  to  soften  what  the  sternness 
of  the  Romish  prelate  had  failed  to 
break  down.  He  invited  Luther  to  a 
friendly  conversation  at  his  friend  Spa- 
latin's  house  at  Altenburg,in  January; 
15J9.  The  conference  was  better  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper,  in  which  Luther's 
joyous  and  open  nature  indulged  itself 
in  the  conversation  of  his  intelligent 
countryman  without  overlooking  the 
trueobject  of  every  mission  from  Rome. 
His  letter  to  his  superior  Staupitz 
gives  a  brief  yet  characteristic  account 
of  the  scene.  *^  Atque  vesperi,  me  ac- 
cepto  convivio,  Istati  sumus,  et  os- 
culo  mihi  dato,  discessimus. — Ego  sic 
me  gessi,  quasi  has  ItcUttates  et  simu- 
lationes  non  intelligerem."t  But  the 
papal  power  was  still  the  great  over- 
shadowing influence  of  every  mind  of 
Europe,  and  no  vigour  of  intellect  was 
adequate  to  the  idea  of  finally  resist- 
ing, the  superstitious  authority,  or 
doubting  the  heaven-descended  sanc- 
tity of  the  '^  mightv  mbtress  of  the 
faith."  Luther  still  most  anxiously 
and  sincerely  drew  the  line  between 
his  rebuke  of  the  guilty  agents,  and 
bis  reverence  fcnr  the  immaculate 
source  of  Romish  power.  In  his 
letter  of  the  3d  of  March  1519  to  the 
Pope,  he  declares  himself  overwhelm- 
ed with  regret  at  the  charge  of  disre- 
spect to  the  See. 


Luther.  QJanw 

"  li  is  those,  most  holy  Father^- 
whom  I  have  resisted,  who  have 
brought  disrepute  on  the  church. 
Under  the  shelter  of  your  name,  and 
by  the  coarsest  pretexts,  they  have 
gratified  a  detestable  avarice,  and  put* 
on  the  most  revolting  hypocrisy.  l|f ow^ 
they  ^oceed  to  throw  on  me  the 
blame  of  the  mischief  that  has  hap^ 
pened ;  but  I  protest  before  God  and-, 
man,  this  I  never  did,  nor  at  present' 
do  wish  to  make  any  infringement  ou' 
the  power  of  the  church  or  your  holi- 
ness, confessing,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
that  nothing  in  heaven  ox  earth  is  to 
be  preferred  to  it,  except  the  power- 
of  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  Lord  of  all."  ; 

Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the 
subseauent  charges  of  hypocrisy  which* 
were,  heaped  upon  the  writer  of  thiS; 
letter.    Luther  s  whole  spirit  was  sin- 
cerity ;  the  original  homage  to  Rome, 
the  first  lesson  and  the  last  in  the  lives 
of  subjects    throughout   the   eartb,^ 
which,  with  the  secular  priest  was  the 
subject  of  all  his  teaching,  and  with 
the  regular    was  the  very  food  on. 
which  his  doctrine,  his  order,  and  his 
existence,    lived,    still    resisted  the 
powers  of  the  loftiest  and  freest  minds. 
The  darkness  which  enabled  Rome  to 
work    its  evils  so  long  undetected, 
hung  round  the  genius,  sagacity,  and 
independence  of  mankind  with  an  op- 
pressive and  bewildering  heaviness,, 
from  which  Europe  was  to  be  relieved 
by  no  energy  bom  of  human  nature.. 
A  more  resistless  influence,  descend-- 
ing  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  and  Mercy,  was  to  work  th^ 
miracle. 

But  the  characters  of  the  successive 
great  leaders  of  the  Reformation  finely 
displayed  that  suitableness  of  means, 
which  perhaps  forms  one  of  the  most, 
admirable  and  unquestionable  proofs 
of  the  acting  of  Providence  in  the- 
higher.changes  of  nations. 

The  mind  of  Luther  was  match- 
lessly adapted  for  the  peculiar  work 
that  fell  to  his  share.  Enthusiastic, 
bold,  and  contemptuous  of  all  conse- 
quences to  himself,  he  lived  and 
breathed  only  for  the  cause  of  truth  ; 
the  impression  of  the  moment  absorb- 
ed his  whole  ardent  imagination,  and 
whether  the  hereditary  grandeur  of 
the  Popedom  towered  before  his  eye, 
or  he  looked  into  that  deep  and  ancient 
gulf  of   tyranny   and    crime,    from 
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which  its  false  supremacy  rose,  he  was 
ready  to  proclaim  to  the  world  with 
equal  sincerity  the  reverence  which 
«ver-shadowed  his  spirit,  and  the  stern 
reprobation  which  made  him  shrink 
from  the  '*  Mystery  of  Iniquity." 

No  client  of  the  Popedom  has  ever 
expressed  more  willing  or  more  elo* 
quent  submission ;    but  no  convert 
from  darkness  to  light,  no  slave  of  su« 
persdtion  awakened  to  Christianity^ 
no  blind  Bartimeus  summoned  from 
fitting  by  the  road-side^  and  living  on 
the  alms  of  knowledge^  to  the  sudden 
glory  of  intellectual  day,  and  the  still 
subUmer  vision  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
the  Grod  of  Redemption^  ever  went 
forth  with  bolder  and  more  resistless 
strength  and  scorn  against  the  crown* 
ed  and  superb  Pharisees  and  Saddu« 
eees  of  the  Popedom.    The  men  who 
followed  in  the  history  of  this  noblest 
of  all  Revolutions  were  chitfly  of  more 
restrained  and  circumspect  minds  ;  if 
few  of  them  were  Luther's  superiors 
in  the  scholarship  of  the  age,  their 
attainments  were  exercised  with  less 
of  that  headlong  and  unsparing  vigour 
which  so  oflen  turns  a  controversialist 
into  a  personal  enemy.    With  the  in- 
nocence and  holiness  of  the  primitive 
times  of  Christianity,  they  mingled 
those  feelings   and   manners  which 
were  required  by  their  contemporaries. 
Occasional  instances  of  rashness  are  to 
be  found  among  the  most  accomplish*' 
ed  of  those  extraordinary  men,  but 
the  uncalculating  career  of  LutherV 
mind  had  no  successor.  Every  failure, 
not  less  than  every  exploit,  in  his  pro-^' 
gress,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  emi- 
ilient  possession  of  one  quality,  the 
sincerest  heart  of  mankind.    It  urged 
him  to  perpetual  extremes ;  where 
others  knelt,  he  prostrated  himself ; 
where  others  ivithheld  obedience,  he 
started  up  into  the  loftiest  attitude  of 
hostility.    Such  an  arm  was  made  to' 
strike  the  sword  through  the  helmet 
of  Popery,  when  the  armed  Tyrant 
stood  in  his  ancient  power,  defying 
and  crushing  the  strength  and  hopes 
of  nations.    Other  means  were  requi* 
red,  when  the  armour  was  thrown 
aside  for  the  still  more  perilous  cover- 
ture of  subtlety  and  hypocrisy,  and 
the  hoary  poisoner  of  kingly  minds, 
and  the  gloomy  stirrer-up  of  popular 
passions,  was  to  be  uncloaked  and  un- 
cowledi  and  cast  out  naked  before  the 
world. 


But  if  Luther's  sincerity  often  plun- 
ged him  into  difficulties  which  more 
prudent  men  would  have  easily  avoid- 
ed^ we  must  not  degrade  so  noble  and 
so  rare  a  quality,  by  forgetting  that  it 
led  him  rapidly  to  the  highest  ^uth, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  In  all 
the  stubbornness  of  his  prejudices,  the 
natural  result  of  his  temperament,  wo 
^  find  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
tianity,  that  never  was  administered  by 
the  unassisted  human  understanding. 
It  is  an  insult  to  religious  sincerity,  to 
doubt  that  such  will  always  be  its  re- 
ward. The  atheist,  the  deist,  the  ge- 
neral race  of  the  negligent  and  scoin- 
ers  of  the  Gospel,  are  false  to  them- 
selves when  they  tell  us  that  they  have 
been  sincere  in  their  search  for  truth. 
They  never  desu-ed  to  find  it.  They 
desired  to  find  some  flaw,  some  saucy 
excuse  for  a  metaphysic  sneer,  some 
pert  opportunity  for  shewing  that  they 
were  more  sagafeious,  satirical,  and' 
foreseeing,  than  the  believers  in  the 
wisdom  <rf  God.  They  turned  over 
the  pages  of  the  Bible  to  controvert 
the  historian,  and  put  the  prophet  to 
shame.  They  never  approached  it  on 
their  knees,  with  their  heads  bowed^ 
as  before  the  oracles  of  the  supreme 
Lord  of  Wisdom,  with  the  supplica- 
tion on  their  lips,  that  the  weakness 
of  their  human  intellect  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  strength  of  the 
Divine ;  that  their  natural  blindness 
might  be  washed  away  in  the  fountain 
of  that  uncreated  light  which  wells 
forth  by  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  j 
^at  all  unworthy  passion  of  human 
applause  might  be  purified,  and  that, 
let  what  will  be  the  sacrifices,  they 
might  be  led  into  that  sacred  and  ele- 
viting  knowledge  which  is  better  than 
life  itself,  and  loftier,  immeasurably 
loftia*,  than  its  haughtiest  vanities. 

If  the  infidels  of  the  last  age  had- 
thus  sought  truth,  they  would  have 
found  it,  and  the  world  would  have 
been  spared  the  guilt  and  folly  which 
at  length  burst  out  in  the  French  Re^ 
volution.  If  the  champions  and  con- 
verts of  Popery  at  this  moment  would 
do  this.  Popery  would  perish  away 
like  stubble  m  a  flame.  If  they  will 
U6t,  their  delusion  will  only  gather 
thicker  round  them,  until  it  engenders 
a  Revolution  to  which  the  fury  and 
the  havoc  of  the  past  were  but  the 
convulsions  and  spectres  of  a  dream. 


(To  he  concluded  in  next  Number*) 
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OK  WHAT  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OUGHT  IRELAND  TO  BE  OOYBRNED  ?         : 

No  one  can  look  at  Ireland  without  what  particular  measures  would  be^ 

being  convinced  that  the  principles  on  nefit  the  agriculture  or   trade,  and 

which  it  has  been  for  some  time  go-*  abate  the  penury,  of  the  Irish  people^ 

yerned  are  fearfully  erroneous.  When  looking  at  them  separately.    We  wish, 

public  men  cast  the  blame  on  religious  to  ascertain  what  general  and  leadings 

strife  and  the  Catholic  Question/whine  principles  of  policy  Government  ought 

over  party  animosity,  and  protest  that  permanently  to  act  on  towards  Ire« 

things  are  as  they  are  because  Pro*  land,  for  the  sake  not  of  its  interests 

testant  and  CathoUc  will  not  live  in  only,  but  of  those  of  the  whole  Uni<« 

harmony,  they  only  prove  that  they  ted  Kingdom.    Our  conviction  is,  thai 

are  disqualified  by  incapacity,  or  some-  England  and  Scotland  have  been  for 

thing  worse,  for  uttering  a  word  on  some  time,  and  are  still,  in  course  of 

the  subject.  It  is  not  only  demonstra*  frantic  sacrifice  to  Ireland,  to  the  ruia 

ble  that  these  causes  could  not  possi^  of  all  the  best  interests  of  the  latter, 

bly  have  produced  the  alleged  efiects  Some  time  ago  we  expressed  our 

in  despite  of  proper  government ;  but  doubts  whether  a  separate  government 

it  is  equjally  demonstrable  that  the  ap«  in  Ireland  was  productive  of  benefit, 

palling  spectacle  which  Ireland  exhi-  and  these  doubts  have  been  largdy  in« 

bits    has  been   produced    by  things  creased  by  all  that  has  since  happen* 

which  never  could  have  had  bdng  un«  ed.     We  fear  it  is  as  pernicious  in 

der  such  government.    It  is  not  less  practice  as  it  is  incongruous  in  theory, 

certain,  that  the  evils  have  become  so  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  vir« 

gigantic,  that  they  threaten  the  em*  tually  two  kings  and  cabinets,  even 

pire  with  fatal  calamities— that  if  no  though  one  king  and  cabinet  be  sub« 

remedy  be  applied,  they  must  either  ordinate  to  the  other.    We  strongly 

dissolve  the  Union  between  Britain  suspect  that  this  has  a  mighty  shai^e 

^nd  Ireland,  or  render  it  a  source  of  in  causing  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 

destiuction  to  the  best  in terestsof  both,  in  reality  any  thing  but  a  united  one*. 

A  vital  change  of  system  in  the  go*  If  the  United  Kingdom  had  but  one 

verning  of  Ireland  is  the  only  thing  government,  the  policy  and  measures 

which  can  save  the  British  empire  for  governing  a  part  would  naturally 

from  the  most  heavy  ills  that  could  be  framed  with  reference  to  the  in« 

,  visit  it.    This  is  a  fact  which  is  now  terestsof  the  whole.    Ministers  would, 

placed  wholly  above  dispute,  and,  in  feel  that,  in  their  conduct  towards  the. 

consequence,  the  question — On  what  Irish  portion  of  the  population,  they 

general  principles  ought  Ireland  to  be  ought  to  keep  in  sight  the  good  of  the. 

governed  ? — calls  at  the  present  mo«  population  at  large.    In  general  dis« 

ment  imperatively  for  discussion.  The  cussion  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri« 

vast  importance  of  this  question  would  tain  and  Ireland  would  be  regarded  as 

be  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  one  community,  and  the  management 

by  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disa«  of  public  affairs  would  be  judged  of 

bilities.  accordingly. 

In  placing  it  before  us  we  have  not  But  under  the  present  system,  the 
to  learn  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pay  no  British  government  naturally  leaves 
regard  to  persons ;  and  this  duty  we  Ireland  in  a  great  measure  to  (^he  Irish 
shall  discharge.  In  our  use  of  the  one.  The  latter,  of  course,  must  not 
term  government,  we  must,  however,  be  dictated  to,  or  guided  in  its  con*, 
beg  our  rcadets  to  understand  us  to  duct  and  measures  in  its  own  depart- 
mean  that  impersonal,  never-dying  ment  by  others ;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
diing  called  government,  and  not  the  with  the  governing  of  England ;  it 
individuals  who  in  succession  compose  cannot  look  beyond  that  Ireland  ^o 
it.  The  conduct  of  leading  public  which  its  power  is  confined.  To  ex- 
men  in  these  days  is  of  a  nature  to  pect  it  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
make  every  friend  of  consistency  anxi-  community  at  large — to  consult  the  in« 
ous  to  escape  the  disgust  which  the  tcrests  of  the^general  population  of  the 
sight  of  it  inspires;  and  we  shall  speak  United  Kingdom — womd  almost  be, 
without  looking  at,  or  remembering  in  its  judgment,  to  expect  it  to  usurp 
them  personally.  We  must  observe  the  functions  of  others,  and  vioh^te  its 
that  it  is  not  our  object  to  inquire  own  duties. 
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It  ieOom  tbBt  JD  vuioH  ewnitial  UuKga,  a^iteLj  ptij  thing  cpn  be  ex- 

pejnti  iKUod  is  Ueated  m  a  vpanOe  peeled,  <ave  iDjuriom  wpeniwat  aai 

tovattry,  tMd  from  bbe  ■oxietj  to  t>e*  general  misrule. 

D^  it  Wuob  ^evfili,  it  ii  almott  Sifcili«GovenMQei)t|qunDtgain  tjtf 

tie>ted  as  if  it  wece  the  head  of  the  confidt^ic^  apd  affect^a«  of  iu  f^bjecti. , 

tWpiHS  uid  SngjMid  vere  coly  one  of  la  the  firat  inomeiit,  t^e  Uttei  ^ud  in 

its  d^eivienoiea,     Tbe  line  of  policy  tlwv  ruieriutter  strangers — they  »••. 

•tfvewntfgllewedMidadxQcatedi  may  pectnith  ever^change  of  men  ■  change; 

Im 'described  in  ^teie  wvds:    Ir^laDd  of  system,  which  nill  yield  impiwaibie 

ie  prvtijuUy  a  8^ar»te  nation.;  every  advantages — oqe  part  or  «no.lhei  is,  or 

thing  which  its  inMreets  c|dl  for  must,  perhaps  aU  are,  disappointed — they  see 

twdone,  00  nutter  what  evil  may  flow  mistaken  meaauresand  unjust  partialis 

titeffttaai  to  KtigUjfd ;  and  qo  me*-  tjes-i-then  follow  exasperation,  flame,, 

sure  ^nuat  he.re^ori^  to  which  ^ay  and  longings  for  *.  new  Goveintneni^ 

he,  a4verae  io  its  intefesta,  separately,  snd  when  convuVion  snbudes,  and  tbe 

Ifxdced  at,  however  imperioDiIy  it  may  first  gleama.of  peace  and  confideoce  w- 

1^  called  for  by  (ha  general  u^erntf  pear,  a  new  GovemiiLent  ihey  obtain, 

of  the  empire.  and  all  this  ia  repeated.     The  alrile,] 

.  We  are  ju>t  ^r#  that  this  systeiD  pf  disafiection,  and  convultuoo,  which  are 

diTidedformmkentcouUiinanycaae,  aoinnchcoinplainedof,  owe  tIieirori> 

ogeiaXfi  ol^ieriiiae  than  injurioualy;  giiiinoosnialld^ree  to  theoontinual 

MU  at  pteaept,  every  thing  cmupires  changes  of  Irish  King  and  Ministry, 

to  extract  fimn  it  the  Utmost  tmaaure  Whilf  ^e  people  thus  ahnost  in> 

of  ii^Djy  it  is  ca^Ue  of  yielding.  evitably  feel  MwatdB  the  Government; 

Tfac  firitisb  King  holds  his  office  for  the  o^positea  of  confidence  and  aSec 

li£e^  and  his  Alinixtry  is  appointed  f^ir  tion,  it  separates  them  from  the  Bri< 

Windeflniite^e^pdj  thiapnttjuceseet-  tish  9ae.     No  dicect  bon4s  ^of  autli9> 

4^  ati4  Sclent  goverament-  But  the  i>ty,  attachi^ent,  or  hope,  unite  tbem 

I-^ehKivg,  in  the  fij-st  inatance,  is  ppt  to  the  latter.     It  d'>eB  not  visibly  $om_ 

ly  Ri^inted  for  a  very  short  tcrn^o{f  vern  them,  or  form  a  court  of  appeal 

yesni,  11^4  ^'^tix  every  change  of  King,  against  their  rulers ;  in  regard  to  love. 

tbwe  mivt,  of  course,  be  a  diange  of  and  obedience,  it  appears  to  them  in 

Irish  Ministers.     His  Sub-Majesty,  tbe  hght  of  a  foreign  government, 

vhen  he  aaewiU  his  throne,  cannot  The  system  of  division  (grates  in  the 

JeW  t9  tbUo^  the  beaten  path  of  his  moat  powerful  manner  to  cause  the 

jtredeoeesor ;  be  must  not  stoop  to  any  people  to  r^^rd  Ireland  as  a  separato 

y^jlorious  seeoudrhand  i^atten;  be  country,  and  England  as  a  foreign 

QMUrthavespmespIcndklnewsratera  of  one,  to  prevent  society  from  becoming 

hiao^,  founded  in  no  small  degree  on  aqiong  them,  in  form,  habit,  and  teela 

abandon  ing,  what  it  is  in  Britain,  and  to  make 

he  Bue-  them  practicallyapeople  different  froroi 

imfulof  and  to  a  high  point  boatik  to,  the  Bn-> 

la  drawn  tish  people. 

[  he  Bp>  So  long  as  the  Ci 

how  far  kept  in  the  back  j 

lition  of  in  Ihe  Cabinet  re 

a  Uiere  a  productive  of  mu<; 

u  to  di»-  ters  friendly  to  tbi 

!r  know-  abilities  were  as  i 


Whig  and  Badici 
inuchd< 


i.-deTise  beneficial  measures — andgL._         .         ,  ,  ,.  ^ 

tbe  requifite  personal  friendships  and  tbe  country,  as  tlieir  colleagues,  TJtejC 

Vifluence  for  rendering  auoh  measures  knew  the  question  could  not  be  ctti 

efibclive,  he  ia  removed.     As  soon  as  ried,  and  tney  Aad  notbiog  tp  gl/ia, 

hia  govenment  ^n  well  become  «  andmucbtoMsOiby  presuogjt;  th*^ 

wise,  beneficial,  and  st^ile  one,  it  is  personal  interests  vei$  raipoKd  to  its 

dissolved  :  and  bifsuecessor,  like  him,  discussion,  and  even  to  me  slrength* 

ceT«rse«jabandons,nuke8eiperiments,  cning  of  their  own  pstty  respecting  iL 

tdunden)  and  when  he  becomes  qua-  They  voted  for  the  Catbi^cs  in  f^f 

liflcd  f(n  lis  office,  oeasea  to  govern.  Uament,  and  thia  was  almost  tbe  <nl]r 

Jitbuid  has  a  Bucce«sion  of  ephemeral  important  &uit  of  the  diviuwi;  if 

tMlers,  from  wbom,  in  the  nature  of  other  matters  they  difiered  in  uonreal 
Vol.  XXV.  F  ■ 
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degree  from  their  official  brethren. 
The  division  had  no  material  effect 
on  the  governing  of  Ireland ;  if  ration« 
al  and  sound  principles  were  not  very 
efficiently  acted  on,  they  were  not 
abandoned,  because  neither  part  of  the 

government  had  an  interest  in  aban* 
oning  them. 

The  question  became  a  leading  otte, 
aind  ahnost  the  only  one  on*  which 
public  men  were  at  issue.  The  Whigs, 
who  by  their  guilt  and  incapacity  had 
utterly  ruined  themselves  as  an  inde- 
pendent party,  constituted  themselves 
die  adherents  of  the  Catholic  part  of 
the  Ministry,  and  used  the  question 
as  the  means  for  separating  it  from  the 
other  part.  Then  the  division  in  the 
Cabinet,  was  rendered  a  pestilence  to 
Uie  best  interests  of  both  Ireland  and 
£ngland.  The  Catholic  Ministers,  as 
they  called  themselves,  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  body  of  the  Todes,  and 
were  compelled  to  depend  for  official 
existence  on  the  Whigs  and  Catholics': 
they  found  it  necessary  to  obey  and 
strengthen  tlieir  new  friends,  to  de« 
fend  themselves  against  the  hostility 
6f  their  old  ones.  It  became  to  them 
almpst  a  matter  of  self-preservation, 
not  only  to  court  the  favour,  but  to 
protect  and  increase  the  party  power, 
of  the  Catholics.  They  were  men  to 
make  the  most  of  their  situation,  and 
diey  raised  the  cry  of  conciliation,  li- 
berality, and  the  union  of  all  parties. 
Our  conviction  is  that  they  did  this 
for  personal  purposes,  in  order  that 
they  might  disarm  and  weaken  the 
Tories,  and  add  to  the  potency  of  the 
Catholics.  Its  natural  and  irresistible 
tendency  was  to  do  this,  and  it  did  do 
it.  The  words  conciliation  and  liber- 
ality, had  no  other  meaning  in  their 
lips,  than  the  conversion  of  opposition 
to  the  Catholics  into  support.  They 
possessed  the  ascendency  over  their 
colleagues,  and  they  triumphed. 

A  new  system  was  pompously  re« 
sorted  to  in  the  governing  of  Ireland. 
The  division  in  the  Cabmet,  instead 
of  doing  little  be^rond  causing  Mini- 
sters to  divide  their  votes  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  now  affected  their 
whole  policy  and  conduct  The  Liber- 
fds  of  all  denominations  defended  the 
illegalities  and  outrages  of  the  Catho- 
lics, on  the  ground  that  they  would 
promote  the  success  of  this  question : 
and  the  liberal  part  of  the  firittdi  and 
Irish  Governments,  from  both  interest 
and  necessity,  went  along  with  them 


as  far  as  practicable.  Avowedly,  this 
system  wai  to  render  every  thing  sub- 
servient to  the  carrying  of  the  Catho-i 
lie  Question,  as  a  matter  of  national 
good ;  in  reality,  it  was  to  make  eve* 
ry  thing  subservient  to  the  strength* 
ening  of  the  party  power  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  the  weakening  of  that  of 
their  opponents,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cathohc  Ministers,  and  their  Wh^ 
and  other  supporters. 

This  gave  the  last  touch  to  the  per« 
nicious  character  of  the  separate  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  Has  any  mat* 
ter  been  brought  before  this  Govern- 
ment,^ the  question  has  been — how 
does  it  bear,  not  upon  law,  jus- 
tice, and  the  public  weal,  but  upon 
Catholic  conciliation  and  emancipa* 
tion  ?  The  atrocities  of  the  Catholic 
Association  and  priesthood  may  be 
subversive  of  law  and  right;  they 
may  fill  Ireland  with  every  thing  that 
can  scourge  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  diey 
serve  the  cause  of  emancipation,  and 
add  mightily  to  the  Parh'amentary  and 
other  power  of  the  Catholics,  tnere- 
fore  they  must  be  tolerated  by  the  Gro« 
vemment.  The  Bible  and  Reforma* 
don  Societies  may  have  most  praise- 
worthy  objects  in  view;  but  they 
exasperate  the  Catholics,  therefore 
the  Grovemment  must  discountenance 
them.  The  Church  may  be  the  great 
bond  of  union  between  Ireland  and 
Britain ;  but  its  interests  must  not  foe 
promoted  by  the  Government,  because 
this  would  be  an  inroad  on  concilia- 
tion and  Catholic  influence.  This  or 
that  measure  might  yield  inestimable 
benefits  to  Ireland  and  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  but  the  Grovemment  must  not 
think  of  it,  because  it  would  inflame 
or  weaken  the  Catholics. 

This  is  the  system.  While  the  Irish 
Grovemment  consisted  in  part  of  op- 
ponents to  emancipation,  they  were 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  it  by  what 
was  called  conciliation ;  by  the  latter> 
they  were  prohibited  from  doing  any 
thing,  excepting  perhaps  voting  in 
Parliament  on  the  Catholic  Question^ 
that  could  give  offence  to  the  Catho- 
lics. When  the  Government  consists 
wholly  of  friends  to  emancipation,  it 
naturally  carries  the  system  to  its  ex- 
treme. Its  members  go  to  Ireland  so- 
lemnly pledged  on  the  question ;  they 
can  do  nothing  to  prejudice  their  cause, 
and  deprive  themselves  of  that  support 
on  wmch  their  official  existence  de- 
pends; and  to  Catholic  conciliation 
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and  emancipation^  they  must  sacrifice 
^very  thing.  They  jom  their  party* 
brethren  in  the  plea^  that  emancipa-' 
tion  is  the  only  remedy  which  will  re- 
inove  Ireland's  manifold  evils^  or  that 
without  it  no  other  remedy  can.  be  ap« 
plied ;  upon  this  plea  they  make  tne 
sacrifice  we  haye  named  a  matter  of 
merit  and  necessity ;  and  their  fruits 
less  efforts  to  apply  this  remedy  form 
the  great  source  of  the  yery  eyils  tQ 
which  they  wish  to  apply  it^  and  ren-* 
der  them  in  reality  the  reyerse  of  a 
Goyemment.  For  years>  Ireland  could 
not  well  haye  been  goyemed  different* 
ly,  if  the  policy  had  been  studiously 
acted  on^  of  tolerating  all  attacks  on 
the  Constitution,  yiolations  of  law, 
injuries  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
public  eyils  of  eyery  description,  which 
were  calculated  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
^he  Catholics.  The  Irish  Goyernment 
is  completely  ]^rohibited,  by  its  system, 
Jrom  discharging  the  duties  and  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  a  Government ; 
when  emancipation  cannot  preyail  with 
it, — it  is  overpowered  by  conciliation ; 
it  is  degraded  into  a  party  which  pre- 
.v^nts  the  existence  of  a  government, 
and  exercises  the  powers  of  one,  to 
carry  a  party,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, a  factious  measure ;  and  it  is 
.l>y  both  divisions  of  the  people  hated, 
caressed,  derided,  obeyed,  or  made  use 
of,  as  a  party.  We  speaJc  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  Goyernment  in 
Its  corporate  capacity,  and  as  what  it 
is  compelled  to  be  by  its  system. 

A  separate^Govemment  in  Ireland 
establishes  in  Dublin  a  Court,  with  its 
attendant  corruption,  intrigue,  rivalry, 
and  animosity.  Dublin  through  this 
is  rendered  a  hotbed  of  party  strife 
and  rancour,  and  the  means  of  filling 
the  country  with  them.  Were  there 
no  Court  in  it,  there  would  be  no  gan^ 
of  Catholic  demagogues.  It  contains 
the  Goyernment,  uierefore  it  must  con- 
tain the  leaders  of  the  party,  or  par- 
ties, opposed  to  the  Government.  The 
latter  must  have  its  newspapers,  there* 
fore  its  opponents  must  have  theirs. 
The  Dublin  Press  has  thus  the  most 
,  powerful  patrons  on  both  sides,  to  keep 
It  constantly  wound  up  to  the  height 
of  party  fury ;  and  it  naturally  forms 
the  model  and  guide  to  the  whole  Press 
of  Ireland.  To  this  Press  the  Bri- 
.  tish  Government  and  British  affiiirs 
are  comparatively  those  of  a  foreign 
.country  ;  the  Irish  Grovernment  and 
Irish  affdirs,  must  supply  its  leading 


tl\emes;  Ireland  is  to  it  a  separate 
country,  and  this  tends  irresistibly  uj 
make  the  inhabitants  a  separate  peo- 
ple. The  nature  and  history  of  part^ 
spirit  lead  us  to  belieye,  that  if  Scotlahc 
were  ruled  by  a  separate  government 
established  in  Edinburgh,  it  would  be 
about  as  much  convulsed  with  party 
divisions,  and  practically  as  much  a 
separate  country,  as  Ireland  is.  Were 
there  no  Irish  Grovemment,  Dublin 
would  be  in  the  circumstances  of  Bel<f 
fast,  Edinburgh,  York,  &c. ;  O'Con* 
nell  and  his  gang  could  not  obtain  th^ 
power  to  do  much  mischief;  Irish  af- 
fairs would  be  blended  vnth  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole ; '  the 
Press  would  not  be  incited  and  dic- 
tated to  by  the  heads  of  parties,  and 
it  would  follow  and  incorporate  itself 
v^ith  the  Press  of  Britain. 

Having  thus  stated  what  the  natu- 
ral working  of  the  separate  Govern^ 
ment  of  Ireland  is,  and  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be,  we  leave  it  to 
others  to  draw  the  deductions.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  Government  ought 
to  be  wholly  annihilated,  but  we  dp 
say  that  it  ought  to  undergo  very  mar 
terial  changes.  If  it  were  divested  of 
its  functions  as  a  government,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Secretary 
were  cut  down  into  superintendents 
of  the  magistracy,  collectors  of  infor^ 
mation,  in  a  word,  into  mere  execu- 
tory agents  of  the  British  Government^ 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  Kingdom  : 
and  if  the  patronage,  the  devising  of 
measures^  and  the  whole  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  Iceland  wer^ 
transferred  to  this  Government,  it 
would,  in  our  judgment,  yield  incal- 
culable advantages.  In  such  a  case, 
JMinisters  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
gard Britain  and  Ireland  as  a  whole, 
—they  would  not  have  Irish  rulers  to 
trust  to  and  throwaccountability  upo;i ; 
but  they  would  have  to  pay  the  same 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  as 
to  those  of  England  and  Scotland— 
in  acting  for  Ireland,  they  would  be 
above  the  party  influence,  and  over- 
powering Catholic  authority,  which 
bewilder  and  sport  with  the  Irish  Go* 
vemment-^British  and  Irish  interests 
and  concerns  would  be  regarded  as  a 
whole  by  the  British  people — ^and  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  feel  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  be  theirs,  regard 
themselves  as  part  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  imbibe 
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iOfie  pivichlt^,  &elSnas,ttt&  hMis,  of 
ifie  test  Of  attch  {lobulation. 
;  '^he  prodiici^  of  tfaii^  sepitratte  Oo- 
ternihient^  tod  its  systein^  rank  amidst 
the  most  6tirious  iihtstrations  of  hu- 
man ignorance  and  blindness  known 
to  history.  They  do  more.  Too  many 
of  them  tank  amidst  the  tttost  retoIt« 
ing  prooft  of  human  depravity  known 
to  history.  They  are  even  more  de« 
fcttuctive  to  the  We&l  of  Ireland  than 
to  that  of  the  empire  at  large. 

The  principles,  laws,  and  institu- 
tlons,  which,  when  England  or  any 
foreign  country  is  spoken  of,  al-e  eulo^ 

§izea  as  the  essence  of  truth  and  wis-^ 
om>  are,  when  looked  at  with  refers* 
ence  to  Ireland,  stigmatized  as  alik6 
erroneous  and  injurious.  That  which 
l6  denounced  as  a  source  of  evil  in  re- 
sect of  ^vei'y  other  country,  is,  in  re* 
spect  of  Ireland,  lauded  and  <^ended 
as  a  source  of  hetiefit.  That^%ij^ii  is 
a,  good  or  an  ill  in  other  naj^irg^  jjfabi 


ger  afre  of  great  utilityy  and  Aeir 
source  are  to  be  carefully  gOBtded-^ 
the  f^^eedom  of  eleeticib:  is  so  peml* 
clous,  that  it  is  to  be  annihilated-^the 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be 
exclusively  chosen  by,  and  are,  as  the 
price  of  their  s^ts,  to  give  the  most 
guilty  (>ledges  of  passive  obedience  to^ 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  a  gang  of 
political  incendiaries^— the  best  prin« 
cipfes  wte  fo  be  punished  taod  st^ 
pressed  for  the  benefit  of  the  worsts- 
iknd  every  thing  which  can  form  th6 
basis  of  government  is  tor  be  destroyed 
by  the  Government  itself.  The  ap« 
palling  catalogue  is  yet  far  from  beixlg 
exhausted,  but  we  hare  given  sufil* 
dent  of  it  fbr  ant  purpose.  All  thifr 
is  practically  insisted  on  by  various 
public  meUi  who  call  themselves  not 
only  the  greatest,  but  almost  the  oil- 
ly,  statesmen  in  the  couA^;  and  by 
a  party  hh  and  out  of  Parliameii^ 
Ifuiclloif  iiot  the  ruling  one/has  bees 


Ir^and  wholly  the  reverse,  ^jpflfj^    fapgifiMloWed  by  the  rulhrg  one.  At 
land,  Cfatholiclsm  is  a  religion  so  exceU     haM'een,  to  a  large  extent,  reduced 


lent,  that  it  is  to  be  supported  by  every 
variety  of  means— Protestantism  is  so 
pernicious  a  religion,  that  it  is  to  be 
discountenanced  by  Grovernment^  and 
injured  in  every  manner — religious  ty- 
ranny is  £0  beneficial,  that  it  is  not 
on  any  account  to  be  attacked — super- 
stition, bigotry,  idolatry,  and  fanati- 
cism, are  highly  advantageous  to  the 
community— rand  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  dissemlnatioii 
of  correct  religious  knowledge,  are  very 
mischievous.  In  Ireland,  sedition, 
turbulei^ce,.  and  insubordination,  are 
things  so  productive  of  good,  that  they 
are  to  be  protected  and  cherished  by 
Government — aff'ection  for  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  is  so  baleful,  that  it 
is  to  be  extinguished  by  statute — the 
bonds  and  relations  of  society  are  so 
injurious,  that  they  are  to  be  destroyed 
-—and  the  lower  classes,  for  general 
good,  are  to  be  divided  from,  and  in- 
volved in  hostility  with,  the  upper 
ones,  in  Irefand,  the  dominion  of 
the  law  is  not  to  be  tolerated — the  €so- 
▼emment  is  to  resign  its  functions  to, 
and  make  itself  the  instrument  of. 


deduced    \ 
to  practice  in  the  governing  of  Ire«i  J 

.aJHSf  ^1  no  small  surprise  that^tm 
iJHifilj^have  not  rendered  their  work 
moplete,  by  classing  robbery  and 
murder  among  the  cardinal  virtues, 
and  consigning  purity  and  worth  tt> 
the  hulks  and  the  gallows.  In  point  of 
principle,  thej  would  be  quite  as  jus- 
tifiable in  doing  this,  as  they  acre  in 
maintaining  various  of  theor  doctrines^; 
and  they  subject  themsrives  to  the 
charge  of  gross  inconsistency  by  lea- 
ving it  undone.  That  man  ought  to 
be  the  eulogist  and  patron  of  the  mofiot 
grave  vices  and  crimes,  who  is  the  eu- 
logist and  patron  of  the  things  whi^h 
produce  them.  That  ruler  who  arravB 
himself  against  the  preventives  of  guilt, 
and  favours  what  it  owes  its  existence 
to,  is  bound  in  common  justice  to  be« 
stow  on  it  honours  and  rewards. 
Amidst  this  war  against  good  princi- 
ples, and  in  favour  of  spiritual  tyxmA* 
ny,  superstitioB,  fanaticism,  sedition^ 
insubordination,  lawlessness,  penury^ 
and  every  thing  which  can  generate 
crime,  it  is  a  monstrous  anomaly  to 


unprincipled  demagc^es,  and  the  ig«    subject  crime  to  punishment.  If  mat- 
norant  infuriated  multitude— and  con-     ters  keep  their  course,  this  glariiu;  and 


sfituted  authorities,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  xsonstitutioB,  laws,  and  recei- 
ved definitions  of  right  and  wrong, 
are  to  place  themselves  under  the  gui- 
dance and  dictation  of  agitators  and 
traitors.  In  Ireland,  penury  and  huU- 


uncouth  defect,  we  imagine,  wilTsooft 
beremoved,  the  system  will  receive  its 
finishing  touch,  and  we  shall  see  Uie 
Rockites,  incendiaries^  and  assassins, 
rewarded  for  their  exploits  with  peer* 
ages  and  peosiens. 
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Whtti  Uie  ptMgBief  of  faetkfh  Into    i^t  Ireland  hf  ftijiKrfog  Et^^kndmid 


hidirttdi  Mnstfng  triiimpfvs^  there  fa  Scotland.  TMi  prm^iiiple/ 

bttt  small  hope  thai  any  efifofti  to  wiU  be  ui^iiifiK>iidy  ilcqtileiMedf  ft^-*^ 

dieck.it  will  be  gnccessfiil.    All  that  at  leasts  by  all  whose  ae^esce^de  We 

has  recelTCd  the  stamp  of  trath  and  desire. 

wisdom-^imxmtrotertible  facte  and        Catholiefem  is  the  religion  of  a  t'eiV 

ererwhelmtng   demonstrations-^-eTeti  large  part  of  the  poptdadton  of  Irdand. 

the  revelations  of  heaven^  have  been  AH  admits  fhat^  in  regard  to  other 

powerless  aeainst  it ;  and^  tfaerefbre^  cbuntrieSy  it'  is  an  extremely  erton^ 

we  mtf  weH  despair  of  finding  wei^  otts  and  pernidons  religion ;  ill  troth, 

pons  to  which  it  -is  valnerable.    We  denial  is  imposdble,  for  its  errors  of 

Aave>  faowevet,  only  to  look  at  the  tftate  doctrine  aiid  balefcd  efibcts  on  sodef y^ 

ill  Whi^  it  hae  placed  Ireland,  and  at  are  matter  of  decislTe  demonstration. 

&e  fearM  calamities  which,  if  it  pro-  We  hold  it  to  be  certain,  that  it  i^, 

eeed  as  it  has  done,  it  will  demon-  and  must  in  the  natnre  of  things  be, 

strably  soon  bring  on  England,  to  be  as  erroneous  and  pemidousin  Ireland 

conyinced  that  the  attempt  ought  to  as  in  any  other  country.  The  dogmas 

be  made,  in  total  disregard  of  the  of  the  Liberals  to  the  contrary  are  be»> 

issue.  low  contempt ;  but,  as  we  do  not  wish 

Our  first  prindple  shall  be  thii.  our  readers  to  take  any  thing  on  trust, 

-The  Goryermrient  of  the  United  King-  we  will  accompany  our  assertion  with 

dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  like  teti^aetory  proofs. 
ikll  other  goTemments,  ought  to  exist        TMBbass  of  the  Irish  CatihoHcs  at^ 


fbr  the  benefit  of  its  subjetJti.  It  MttflPie  lowest  depths  of  ignorance, 
ought  to  be,  not  a  pasaiye,  but  an  su^MRKion,  bigotry,  and  fanatidsm. 
eternally  actiye  agent  of  good.  What  They  are  the  shiyes  of  thdr  priests ; 
is  injurious;  it  ought  by  all  proper  and,  by  this  slavery,  they  are  compel- 
means  to  remove ;  what  is  beneficial,  led  to  involve  themsdves  in  ruinous 
it  ought  to  protect  and  increaie  to  the  atrife  with  those  on  whom  they  depend 
utmost ;  it  ought  to  labour  incedsanti^  for  bread.  It  causes  them  to  trample 
to  promote  the  individual  and  collee-  on  the  bonds  of  society ;  generates  be- 
tive  weal  of  the  population.  This  will  tween  them  and  the  Protestants  de- 
be  conceded  to  us  unanimoudy,  and  structive  animodty  and  dissension ; 
we  make  it  our  foundatioUi  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  judgment 
Although  England,  SootLind,  and  and  freedom  in  matters  of  rehgion; 
Irdand,  form  one  kingdom,  the  latt^  and  in  various  dvil  matters,  prohibit 
is  in  circumstances  which  difl^r  whol-  them  from  availing  themselves  of  many 
lyfirom  those  of  the  two  former.  Thev  important  advanti^es;  and  has  the 
possess  various  advantages  to  which  it  most  pestilential  e^ts  on  thdr  gene- 
Is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  stranger ;  and  ral  character  and  circumstances.  It  is 
they  are,  to  a  large  extent,  free  fVom  evident  to  all,  that  this  flows  from 
evils,  with  which  it  is  overwhelmed,  their  rdigion. 
We  here  make  it  a  prindple,  that  Go-  In  regnd  then  to  the  Individual  and 
vemment  ought  to  do  every  thing  general  interests  o£  the  Irish  Catholics 
practicable  to  Temove  from  Ireland  tfate  niemsdves,  the  annihilation  of  Cathoi- 
evils  almost  peculiar  to  It,  and  to  give  licism  would  yield  them  incalculabfe 
it  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  England  benefits. 

and  Scotland.  It  ought  not  to  tolerate  This  religion  showers  upon  the  Irish 

«n  ill  in  Ireland,  b^use  no  such  ill  Protestants  numberless  deadly  ei^s. 

exists  in  Britain ;  or  to  spare  efibrts  It  kivolves  them  in  bitter  contention 

to  give  a  benefit  to  the  former,  b^  with  the  Catholics,  which  in  dl  parte 

cause  such  benefit  is  possessed  by  the  injures  them  greatly  ;  fmd,  in  many, 

latter ;  but  it  ought  to  resort  to  all  the  places  their  lives  and  property  in  con« 

measures  in  its  power  for  making  the  stant  insecurity,    and  either  makes 

lequidtediangei  and  improvements  in  them  the  political  daves  of  Catholie 

Irdand,  no  matter  how  unnecessary  tyranny,  or  banishes  them.    To  a  verjr 

such  measures  may  be  in  the  rest  of  lar|{e  extent  it  robs  them  of  their  1^ 

the  United  Ktogdom.  It  ought,  how-  gitimate  righto  and  influence:  rights 

ever,  in  whatever  it  may  do,  to  keep  and  privileges  which  the  constitution 

in  view  the  good  of  the  whole,-^to  and  laws  give  them,  Catholicism  takes 

keep  the  interests  of  the  whole  in  bar-  away.    It  strips  landlords  and  mastem 

mony,— and  not  to  endeavour  to  b^-  of  proper  and  necessary  control  over 
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liberties  are  eternally  assailed  by  it, 
and  will  never  be  in  perfect  security^ 
fio  long  as  it  has  existence.  In  regaral 
to  both  iojEis  and  danger^  the  Church 
of  Enffland  suffers  from  it  mightily, 
not  only  by  its  effects  on  the  Iridh 
Churchy  but  by  its  general  efiects  ii| 
England. 

England  and  Scotland  would  derive 
incalcolable  benefit  from  the  extine^ 
tlon  of  Catholicism. 

The  United  Kingdom  as,  a  whole 
finds  in  this  religion  an  enemy  to  all 
Its  interests.  A  very  large  part  of  its 
population  is  kept  in  the  lowest  state 
of  mental,  and  personal  bondage  and 
degradation.  The  most  injurious 
divisions  and  warfare  ^re  produced 
amidst  its  inhabitants.  An  active  an4 
powerful  enemy  is  kept  in  enstenoe 
within  itself,  which  fills  it  with  iw 
testine  feuds ;  threatens  it  with  rebel* 
lion  and  civil  war ;  is  connected  in  sen- 
tim||it,  and  courts  an  alliance,  vifiIIl 
jffllHB"  enemies;  forms  an  instrument 
rto^such  enemies  for  attempting  its  disr 
memberment;  and  is  irreconcilably 
host|le  to  its  constitution  and  freedom, 
^A^m^uires  no  large  incsease  of  powor 
-if^Si^nabled  to  destroy  them.  In 
tml%  revenue,  morals,  [^ower,  hap- 
pness, — in  every  thing,  it  is  deeply 
injured  by  this  religion. 

The  United  Kingdom  as  a  who|e 
^ould  draw  incalculable  benefits  from 
the  annihilation  of  Catholicism. 

The  reasons  why  this  religion  mus^ 
from  its  nature,  operate  so  pernicioua- 
ly,  are  already  familiar  to  our  readers  ; 
but,  however,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
state,  very  briefly,  some  of  the  leading 
ones.  It  is  the  essence  of  despotism 
in  both  doctrine  and  discipline.  First, 
with  regard  to  the  clergy.  The  dw- 
nitaries  and  inferior  ^eigy  of  t£e 
Church  of  England,  although  diey 
may  owe  their  appointments  to  Go« 
vemment,  cannot,  after  th^  are  min- 
pointed,  be  removed,  unless  they  be 
convicted  by  trial,  acomrding  to  law,  of 
grave  offences.  Provided  a  bishon  <^ 
clergyman  avoid  certain  religious  ooq- 
trines,  and  great  vices  and  crimes,  he 
may  support  any  political  party ;  give 
his  friendship  to  any  reh'gious  bMy, 
and  do  almost  any  thing,  in  perfect  in- 
dependence and  security.  The  eSiect 
is  to  divide,  and,  to  a  great  extrat, 
neutralize  the  clergy  as  a  political  par- 
ty ;  and  to  protect  them  from  being 
made  the  servile  instruments  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  religious  heads  of  t^e 


their  tenants  and  servants.  It  cur- 
tails-greatly  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  Protestants,  and  does  grievous  ii^- 
Jury  to  their  religion* 

The  Irish'  Protestants  would  mani- 
festiy  derive  incalculable  benefit  from 
the  annihilation  of  Cathohdsm. 

Looking  at  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
a  whole,  this  religion  continually 
scourges  them  with  division,  distrac- 
tion, and  convulsion.  It  practically 
annuls  the  laws,  suspends  the  opera- 
tion of  the  constitution,  destroys  con- 
stitutional right  and  liberty,  makes 
society  a  heap  of  ruins,  generates  bar- 
barism, ignorance,  vice,  and  crime,  and 
has  the  most  baleful  effects  on  all  their 
interests. 

The  Irish  people  as  a  whole  would 
demonstrably  reap  incalculable  benefit 
Jfrom  the  annihilation  of  Catholicism. 

.With  regard  to.  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, this  religion  divideil  dfiigreat 
mass  of  the  population  f^of 
ders  it  more  or  less  di 
By  trampling  on  the  laws,  interfering 
with  the  existence  and  labours  of  legal 
functionaries,  destroying  the  control 
of  landlords  and  masters,  keeping  so- 
ciety in  a  state  of  disorganization, 
creating  turbulence  and  strife,— by 
these  and  other  things,  it  renders  Ire- 
land ungovernable,  and  keeps  it  gene- 
rally on  the  borders  of  civil  war  and 
rebellion.  It  wages  incessant  war 
against  the  religion  of  the  State,  in- 
jures it  in  every  manner,  and  even  en- 
dangers its  existence.  It  deprives  the 
Grovemment  of  authority  and  influ- 
ence, prevents  it  from  making  changes 
,and  improvements  which  public  good 
imperiously  calls  for,  and  perverts  it 
into  a  mighty  engine  of  evil.    . 

The  Irish  Grovemment  would  draw 
in^cidable  benefit  from  the  annihila- 
tion of  Catholicism. 

England  and  Scotland  suffbr  the 
.greatest  injuries  from  what  this  re- 
Bgion  creates  in  Ireland.  By  the 
bajrbarism,  ignorance,  and  vice,  of 
which  it  is  the  parent,  and  b^  its  pre- 
vention of  improvements,  it  has  a 
leading  share  in  continually  pouring 
.into  them  multitudes  of  uncivilized 
emigrants  to  the  grievous  injury  of 
their  native  population  in  r^ard  to 
bread,  morals,  and  conduct.  It  lights 
up  in  them  much  pernicious  party 
.dissension,  and  makes  their  dearest 
4KtBses8ions  the  objects  of  incessant  at- 
tack to  a  powerful  party,  in  and  out  of 
Farliament.    Their  constitution  and 
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Church.  In  most  of  the  Protestant 
tects^  the  ministers  are  appointed  in  a 
large  degree  by  the  laity,  and  in  con« 
^quence,  they  cannot  collectively  be 
made  the  slaves  of  any  general  head. 
But  amidst  the  Catholic  clergy,  the 
heads  are  the  slaves  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  priests  are  the  slaves  of  their  su« 
periors.  From  friendship  for  the  Pro-^ 
testants,  from  doubts  of  nis  zeal,  from 
avoiding  politics,  from  mere  caprice, 
the  priest,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  bishop 
or  bishops,  can  be  removed  and  depri- 
ved of  bread.  After  the  Clare  election, 
a  priest  was  deprived  of  his  parish, 
because  he  was  neutral,  instead  of  join- 
ingih  the  atrocious  proceedings  to  elect 
'0*Connell.  The  heads  of  the  clergy 
are  thus  the  menials  of  the  Pope,  or  a 
Itnot  of  despots  possessed  of  unlimited 
power ;  and  the  priests  are  their  ab- 
ject menials,  whose  bread  and  other 
possessions  are  dependent  on  their  un- 
eontroUed  will.  t><te^*^ 

In  respect  of  the  laity,  CatlW^lftflh 
takes  away  all  freedom  of  thoughf^smd 
act,  and  insists  on  the  most  perfect 
riavery.  The  lajrman  is  prohyiited 
ftom  judging  for  himself  inti^lftDQii 
matters,  and  compelled  to  gi^imjlK- 
cit  belief  to  every  thing  his  cArarah 
may  teach  him ;  he  is  not  suffered  to 
enter  the  place  of  worship  of  another 
religion,  or  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  books  without  the  consent  of 
his  priest ;  he  must  not  even  send  his 
children  to  any  school  that  his  priest 
may  olgect  to.  This  implicit  obedience 
is  exacted  from  him  not  only  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  but  in  those  of  discipline : 
he  has  no  more  liberty  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  laws  which  his  Church 
may  enact  to  render  its  tyranny  the 
more  effective,  than  he  has  of  any  tenet 
of  his  religion.  In  the  government  of 
his  church,  he  has  no  share:  what- 
ever it  may  invent  as  doctrine,  or  esta- 
Uish  as  discipline,  he  must  devoutly 
believe  in  and  submit  to.  While  he 
is  utterly  deprived  of  freedom  in  re- 
ligious matters,  his  church  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  defining  them; 
therefore,  his  slavery  is  as  complete  in 
civil  matters,  as  in  religious  ones.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
not  the  laymen  in  their  power ;  they 
cannot,  by  the  refusal  of  any  rite,  a£> 
feet  his  interest,  or.  make  any  impres- 
sion on  him ;  and  they  can  inflict  on 
him  no  punbhment  for  disobeying 
them.  The  case  is  much  the  same 
with  the  different  diroenting  ministers ; 


they  can  only  employ  admonition  ancl 
expulsion.  If  they  expel  a  member, 
this  may  bring  him  into  disgrace  with 
the  rest  of  the  members,  but  it  does 
not  injure  him  in  his  calling,  or  in  ge« 
neral  society :  without  suffering  from 
it,  he  can  join  another  religious  body. 
But  the  Catholic  layman  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  his  clergy.  Auricu* 
lar  confession  and  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
solution place  him  in  the  priest's 
power;  to  him,  the  Deity  is  his  priest's 
passive  instrument;  his  priest  is  his 
god,  on  whose  will  depends  his  future 
salvation.  Where  those  fail,  severe 
punishments  are  effective.  Penances^ 
refusal  of  rites,  and  excommunication, 
if  those  among  whom  he  dwells  be  prin- 
cipally Catholics,  disgrace  him,  destroy 
his  character,  take  away  his  bread,  en- 
danger his  life,  and  doom  him  in  his 
judginent  to  eternal  perdition.  If  a 
^layman  reside  where  there  are 
^tants,  his  disobedience  to 
lay  not  do  much  injury  to 
his  temporal  concerns,  although,  ac- 
cording to  his  creed,  it  must  destroy 
his  hope  of  salvation ;  but  if  he  reside 
where  the  population  consists  chiefly 
of  Catholics,  it  must  bring  on  him  the 
temporal  punishments  of  infamy,  ruin, 
banishment,  and  perhaps  death.  Thus 
circumstanced,  whatever  the  priest 
may  dictate  in  the  educating  of  his 
children,  their  marrying,  his  reading 
of  books,  his  voting  at  elections — in  a 
word,  in  almost  any  civil  matter,  he 
must  obey.  The  Catholic  Church  in 
one  way  or  another  makes  most  civil 
matters  religious  ones ;  and  its  tyranny 
is  as  omnipotent  in  the  former,  as  in 
the  latter. 

Thus,  then,  not  only  In  religious 
doctrines,  but  in  most  of  the  more  im« 
portant  concerns  of  life,  the  laymen 
are  the  abject  slaves  of  the  priests,  and 
the  priests  are  the  abject  slaves  of  theur 
head,  or  heads.  A  more  wond^ul, 
perfect,  comprehensive,  irresistible, 
baleful,  and  destructive  system  of  ty- 
ranny could  not  be  devised  by  human 
ingenuity.  This  system — to  the  ho- 
nour of  our  country  we  record  it— Is 
not  of  English  parentage ;  its  amazing 
perfection  and  power  rise  infinitely 
above  the  greatest  efibrts  of  English 
invention ;  it  displays  every  character- 
istic of  its  foreign  origin.  If  such  a 
system  obtain  possession  of  a  kingdom, 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  for  humni 
means  to  overturn  it.  It  destroyk^lil 
balances,  and  all  conflicts  of  interest. 
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clMas^  it  niKuM;,  pf  ji^cetsityj  be  kre? 

l^noveram^t.  To  ckv^ry  to  i|t^  legl^r 
latoi^  «iiist  b^  indebted  f<pr  ^^ie^ipQ^ 
taudloxds  fcMT  Qontr^  over  their  te^ 
jMiM7y«  «Bd  th^  general  Anstoi^acj 
|(|ff  polijtiQfil  power  and  influent;  (9 
XKHP^i  to  ^uich  alairery  tbe  Gorern- 
SMnt  npw^t  be  indebted  for  e^isten^, 
IBtd  ievery  thing  in  tbe  kingdom  muat 
be  under  tbe  unlimited  Aespotism  of 
4iie  Church.  $peak  of  estal^sbing  a 
frpe  go¥erni?aent--that  is>  a  j^overii^ 
4n^t  of  par  ties  and  baknces-^n  a  ^f^ 
t^  of  sincere  Catholics  !-^It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  unpossibilities  ixl  na^ 
tiore.  Let  any  man  look,  n^  at  Spaui 
and  Portugal*  but  merely  at  the  Ca^ 
Iholic  parts  <Kf  Ireland^  aSad  then  say 
what  woMid  be^  the  3ritish  Cons^ 
tution^  :«hpuld  £)ng]iand  a^d  Saoitiand 
become  Catholic  countries.  3|i^  jba 
Janooa  aind  the  distriburtion 
the  acti^of  d€^mL0craticiu)4  „ 
tic  bodies  i^nst  ^ea^  ■ptber^  andf  th^ 
party  divisions^  which  ai^  essc^ial, 
i)Ot  oply  ^r  gi;yi^g  it  dijie  operation* 
but  fpr  sa^ng  it  irom  mn*  eould  not 
exisjU  I;t  inevitably  happens,  ths^ 
«aph  aayjstevi  of  tyranny  la  etemi^ 
at  w^r  with  aU  the  beSft  inter^ats  cdf 
jhumanij^.  It  muait  labour  for  the 
destruction  of  Ipiowledge,  discussi^ni 
independence,  public  spwit,  the  di^i* 
fyfn  of  power,  civil  and  religious  lif^ 
borty,  aiid  ali  the  elements  pf  .^atioiw 

aJl  £roedoin  an^d  happiness,  as  ^  ^9ly 

IBftpsof  aav^jig  itseif  /i^nji  dfiatrud^ 

^«  «ay  notbteg  pf  those  4o$trinal 
parts  of  Catholicism  which  only  ai£^ 
liemotely  temporal  conduct :  we  speak 
c^  it  m^fi^y  III  its  political  character 
•voijierely  in  so  far.  as  it  aJQ^^pow^- 
fuliy  the  most  important  temporal  iai* 
terests  of  the  ind;iyidi;i(al  a^d  the  na« 
tifffu  We  speak  not  of  wha^  it  baa 
)ofim,  but  ,of  what  it  iai  90);  of  indi- 
viduals* but  of  a  oreed  and  a  system. 

'Why  dp  we  place  these  hacKuev^ 
£RCjtsbefo]i^  our  readers?  Bec^sethey 
aiie  ifampled  on  ai^d  wilfully  forgot^ 
tffai  and  ^y^  deduction  is  denied 
UP^/ias  tbe  fact  accoi^papy  it.  We  giye 
{y^  pren^aes,  howeyer  stale  th^y  may 
be,  as  tbe  onl^f  moaps  of  giving  effi^^ 
to  o^r  ^iiclusions. 

7^  Cath^ci^m  produce^  what 
we  baye  d^tajied,  to  the  Iriah  Cattio-f 
l^ce^ti^e  jdsb  IlrptestantSTf-the  peo* 
pie  pf  )LrdUu|d  as  a  whpler^^the  Irish 


Gnovemment^Ei^^lan^d  a;i|d  Seo^n^ 
v^afid  the  Unit^  Sjngdpm'  in  ij^^ 
aggregate;  at)4  that  it  is  of  niGhaQaf 
ture  as  we  have  stated;  i^e  in  sub? 
stance  facts  alike  notorious  and  in^^ 
putable.     EycQ  the  advocates  of  4>^ 
Catholics  admit  it  to  be  not  only  a|i 
erroneous  religion^  but  ^  ep^f^pusXj 
Injurious  one  to  socvsty;  the^  ^mi^ 
that,  in  ^  all  CathoUc  coui^nes  aav^ 
Ireland,  it  has  a  pestilentiid  onerat^n 
on  the  best  interests  of  the  inaividui^ 
and  the  country,  and  they  admit  it  tp 
be  a  mighty  evil  that  so  larse  a  part  c^ 
the  Irish  people  are  Catlu>Ucs.  Jn  thjp 
midst,  then,  oSf  this  unanimity  touching 
the  facts,  we  ask^what  are  the  inevif 
table  deductions?    We  speak  to  t^ 
understandii^  as  well  as  the  heart, 
and  we  put  the  question  to  upright^ 
enli^tened;  patriotic  men*  of  all  de- 
nominations.   To  the  members  o^£fu> 
tion,  whether  they  consist  of  the  pro^ 
fligalte  leaders,  or  tire  polluted  literarjr 
iaiiiiinients,  we  of  x:oiuw«ay  no^mg. 
Would  the  removal  of  the  dnabtti- 
ties,  be  an  efficient  mned^  to  tiiat  gU 
gantie  and  rapidly  iner^aamg  c^,  1^ 
eiiJiliBiice  of  which  is  adnntted  anf 
ji^hired  b^  all?  Let  us  have  no  flh>- 
pant  assertions ;  but  let  the  answer  be 
a  ^ave,  well-weighed,  and  logicalione* 
Tp  be  tMs,  it  is  demonstrable  that  it 
PUghjt  to  make  a  cample^  ch^iige  b^ 
Citbolijcism-^that  it  x)uAt  to  reverse 
or  abolialL  many  nf  its  doctrines,  and 
alter  from  banning  to  end  its  form 
of  church*govemment ;  and  that^  in 
addition,  it  ought  to  take  away  all 
gi;ound  of  contention  between  Vxotie&r 
tants  and  Catholica.    It  could  not  by 
possibility  be  such  a  remedy,  wilbout 
auch  operation.  Would*  then^  all  £j^ 
be  accomplished  by  the  removal  ?    It 
is  not  asserted,  in  any  quarter,  iii^ 
the  latter  is  intended  to  mak^  or 
would  make,  the  smallest  change  iyn 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  id  CaUioli^ 
cism.    I9  regard  to  ground  of  content 
tion,  the  case  after  the  removal  iroiAd 
stand  thus :  The  Catholics,  acccording 
to  their  own  declarations,  would  mdce 
incessant  war  on  (he  Protestant  Chur(^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  it*  ^ 
npt  for  that  of  obtaining  its  posses^ 
aions :  this  war  would  naturally  be  a 
fierce  reh'gious   one.     According  to 
their  principles  and  past  conduct,  they 
would  constantly  war  against  the  re^ 
ligious  societies  of  the  Protestants; 
this  would  be  a  fierce  reli^us.  war. 
From  what  they  have  proclaimed,  ihey 
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would  constafiUy  struggle  to  strip  the 
Protestants  of  corporation  and  other 
power.  It  is  morally  certain,  from 
their  past  conduct^  and  all  which  is 
known  of  human  nature,  that  at  elec- 
tions they  will  contend  more  furiously 
against  Protestants,  and  will  labour 
more  zealously  to  array  the  tenant 
against  the  landbrd,  than  they  have 


thoh'cs  by  their  rulers  attach  them  to 
the  general  government  and  institu- 
tions of  the  empire  ?  The  question 
is  to  a  great  extent  answered  by  what, 
we  have  said,  and  we  will  finish  the 
answer  by  glancing  at  actual  and  dem 
dsive  experiment.  For  many  centu- 
ries the  Catholics  have  been  what  they 
are  at  present;  until  recently  theie 


ever  yet  done.     We  could  easily  mul-    conduct  was  charged  upon  severe  go- 


tiply  proofs ;  but  we  have  stated  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  the  removal,  instead 
of  taking  away  the  ground  of  conten- 
tion, must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
widen  it  greatly.  It  will  naturally  not 
divide  the  Catholics,  but,  if  possible, 
render  them  more  unanimous.  The 
egregious  nonsense  put  forth  to  the 
contrary  is  below  contempt,  for  it  is 
flatly  opposed  to  all  fact  and  reason. 
The  war  throughout  will  be  a  religious 
one :  the  Priests  will  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  its  success,  and  the  hmtf. 


vernment;  in  late  years  they  have 
been  governed  on  the  extreme  of  kind-^ 
ness  and  indulgence^  and  we  will  now. 
look  at  the  results. 

By  the  fashionable  system,  Ireland 
is  practically  looked  6n  as  a  separate 
country,  and  theait  is  argued  that  the 
government  ought  to  ally  itself  with, 
the  Catholics,  instead  of  the  Protes- 
tants, because  the  former  constitute 
the  great  numerical  majority  of  the 
populadp^  It  is  insisted  that,  by  iden^ 
iifym^^fl^,  in  general  feeling  and 


from  passion  as  well  as  from  slavaffipis  fuailMIMq^^'With  the  Protestants,  it 
will  warmly  support  them.  Puttiiig  sacrifices  the  many  to  the  petty  few, 
out  of  signt  tne  resisdess  tyranny  and  reverses  every  sound  axiom  of  go- 
which  makes  the  Catholics,  Clergy,  vernment.  .The  Protestants  are  railed 
and  Laity,  an  indivisible  body  in  pMlgu  against  as  an  insignificant  minority, 
strife,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that,  iaMband  it  is  exhorted  to  divide  itself  from 
contest  with  Protestants  for  religious    them>  and  connect  itself  with  the  Ca«^ 


ascendency,  a  part  of  them  will  com- 
bat for  the  latter  against  their  breth- 
ren. 

Thus  then  the  unconditional  aboli- 
tion of  the  disabilities  would  multiply 
the  causea  of  contention,  and  it  would 
make  the  Catholics  infinitely  more 
powerful.  It  would  render  the  tyranny 
of  Catholicism  more  active,  and  pro- 
cure it  more  ready  obedience.  It  con- 
fessedly cannot  have  the  least  effect  in 
rendering  the  Priests  more  independ- 
ent of  their  heads,  and  the  laymen 
more  independent  of  the  Priests — mi- 
tigating the  slavery  of  the  laymen—- 
giving  them  scriptural  knowledge- 
allowing  them  the  enjoyment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty— preventing  them 
from  arraying  themselves  against  their 
Protestant  landlords,  and  trampling 
on  the  bonds  of  society — preserving 
them  from  the  influence  of  any  dema- 
gogues the  Priests  might  join — better- 
ing their  circumstances — and  making 
them  less  turbulent  and  disaflected. 
If  there  be  any  virtue  in  fact  and  lo- 
gic>  such  aboHtion,  instead  of  remo- 
ying,  would  creatly  aggravate  the  eviL 

As  every  thing  in  fact  and  reason 
shews  that  sueh  would  be  the  fruits  of 
what  is  called  emancipation,  we  will 
now  ask  can  any  treatment  of  the  Ca- 
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tholics.  If  men  in  power  had  not 
acted  on  this  preposterous  doctrine^ 
we  should  think  it  below  refutation. 

It  is  evidently  bottomed  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  aristocracy,  proper- 
ty, and  intelligence  of  Ireland,  are  di- 
vided between  the  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics, in  proportion  to  their  respee* 
tive  numbers.  The  assumption  is 
false,  therefore  the  fabric  which  has 
been  raised  on  it  is  worthless. 

In  Ireland  the  Catholics  form  the 
majority  in  numbers,  and  the  Protes- 
tants form  it  in  wealth,  rank,  and  in« 
telligence.  On  the  one  side,  there  is 
the  majority  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and 
on  the  other,  there  is  the  majority  of 
the  upper  classes,  property,  and  infor«i 
mation.  The  Grovernment  canpot  fdly 
itself  with  both,  for  its  connexion  with 
the  one  must  divide  it  from  the  other. 
The  choice  before  it,  if  Ireland  were 
really  a  separate  and  independent  na- 
tion, would  be  this — alliance  with  the 
body  of  the  lower  orders  and.  their 
priests,  coupled  with  the  opposition  of 
the  body  of  the  aristocracy,  property, 
and  intelligence ;  or  alliance  with  the 
latter,  coupled  with  the  opposition  of 
the  former.  What  in  such  case  ought 
to  be  its  decision  ?  Alliance  with  the 
Catholics  would  inevitably  render  it 
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the  instrument  of  the  spiritual  t]^an« 
ny  of  the  priests,  or  the  licentiousness 
of  die  multitude,  for  ruining  both  it- 
sdf  and  its  subjects ;  unless  it  should 
rule  by  sheer  military  despotism.  Fur« 
ther  reply  is  needless. 
-  We  must  not  omit  here  to  point  to 
^e  light  in  which  this  places  the  Ca« 
tiiolic  Question.  If  the  disabilities 
rested  on  ^e  Tast  minority  of  the  aris« 
tocracy  and  property,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  lower  classes,  they  might 
constitute  to  Ireland  separately  consi- 
dered a  national  grievance.  But  they 
do  not.  That  part  of  the  people  which 
they  could  really  a£fect  is  free  from 
^em  ;  and  that  part  which  is  subject 
to  them,  they  cannot  readi.  We  speak 
generally,  admitting  exceptions  which 
are  of  no  great  importance  to  the  ar- 
gument. Placing  religion  wholly  out 
ef  dght,  these  disabilities  are  essen- 
tial for  giving,  to  the  Irish  aristocracy 
and  property,  the  political  influence 
and  office,  which  the  constitution  in- 
tends them  to  have,  by  its  spirit  and 
letter.^  It  is  eyident  to  all,  that  the 
great  mass  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the 
petty  exception,  would  be  stripped  of 
such  influence  and  office— would  be 
practically  placed  under  the  disabili- 
ties— ^if  the  latter  should  be  abolished.^ 
Society  is  in  such  circumstances  in 
Ireland,  that  the  disabilities  are  impe- 
riously necessary  for  securing  to  its 
component  parts  their  just  share  of 
political  trust  and  power--^for  restrain- 
ing the  democracy  within  its  proper 
limits,  and  giving  to  the  aristocracy 
what  general  good  requires ;  and  they 
must  either  sit  on  the  Catholic  to  bind 
him  iVom  usurpation,  or  be  virtually 
shifted  upon  the  Protestant  to  subject 
him  to  robbery.  They  may  produce 
individual  hardship,  but  all  human 
laws  for  distributing  political  trust 
and  power  must  do  the  same.  This 
is  further  proof  of  what  we  advanced 
three  months  ago,  that  the  Catholics 
in  reality  claim  exclusive  advantages 
and  immunities  of  the  most  unjust 
and  pernicious  character. 

But  Ireland  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  whidi  the 
vast  majority  of  the  inhalntants  are 
Protestants.  It  matters  noting  to 
the  argument,  whether  the  minority 
be  equally  dispersed  throughout  the 
whole,  or  be  to  a  great  extent  collect- 
ed in  any  partictuar  part ;  in  the  one 
ease,  as  in  the  other,  they  are  still 
ttnly  the  minority.  Adopting  therefore 


the  abstract  principle  of  the  Catholic 
advocates,  the  government  ought  to 
ally  itself  with  the  Protestant^  be- 
cause in  them  is  found  the  overwhelm- 
ing minority  in  mere  number,  as  well 
as  in  ail  other  matters.  These  advo- 
cates in  the  same  breath  proclaim 
their  principle  to  be  unerring,  and 
insist  on  the  application  of  an  opposite 
one. 

In  obedience  to  them.  Government 
in  late  years  has,  to  the  farthest  point 
allowecf  by  law,  institutions,  and  the 
state  of  society,  separated  itself  from 
the  Protestants,  and  connected  itself 
with  the  Catholics.  While  its  profes- 
sions have  only  amounted  to  equal  re- 
gard and  neutrality,  it  had  r^ularly 
contended  against  the  offensive  and 
defensive  measures  of  the  former,  and 
showered  its  favours  and  connecting 
links  on  the  latter  and  their  Protestant 
allies.  The  policy  which  it  has  been 
urged  to  pursue,  and  which  it  has  pro- 
fessed to  pursue,  has  been  to  root- up 
the  power  and  preponderance  of  the 
Protestants,  for  the  sake  of  Catholic 
benefit  and  alliance.  We  have  seen 
in  Ireland  the  incongruous  and  bar- 
barous spectacle  of  a  Government  sys- 
tematically opposing  itself  to  the  Aris- 
tocracy, church,  property,  and  intelli- 
gence; and  supporting  the  ignorant 
multitude  and  a  religion,  hostile  to  its 
own  as  well  as  to  theirs,  against  them« 
Never  was  such  a  spectacle  displayed, 
except  by  lunatic  governments  which 
committed  suicide.  Had  this  Govern- 
ment been  an  independent  one,  the 
frantic  experiment  would  have  cost  it 
its  existence;  and  it  has  only  been 
kept  in  being  by  the  weight  and  con- 
trol of  Britain.  At  this  very  moment 
it  is  in  reality  preserved  from  destruc- 
•tion  by  the  British  armies  in  and  near 
Ireland. 

The  new  system  has  been  fully 
tried,  and  the  issue  is  total  and  ruin- 
ous failure.  It  may  have  gained  for 
this  individual  ruler,  or  that.  Catholic 
favour;  it  may  have  covered  Lords 
Wellesley,  Piunkett,  and  Anglesea^ 
with  CathoUc  popularity ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  its  main  c^rject — the  attaching 
of  the  Catholics  to  the  general  govern- 
ment and  institutions  oi  the  country- 
it  has  done  completely  the  reverse.  It 
has  rendered  the  Catholics  as  a  body 
infinitely  more  hostile  to  such  govern- 
ment and  institutions,  and  more  da- 
ring and  active  in  their  effi>rts  to  injure 
them,  than  they  ever  were  previously. 
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By  the  laws  of  nature^  it  could  not 
possibly  bftve  had  any  other  operation; 
We  have  said  sufficient  to  shew  that, 
even  if  the  disabilities  were  removed, 
this  system  could  not  have  any  other 
operation.  The  Catholics  would  fierce^ 
ly  contend  against  the  Protestants,  be*- 
cause  they  would  fiercely  contend 
i^ainst  the  Church,  religious  societies, 
elective  and  other  political  power,  &ce. 
&C.  of  the  Protestants.  In  this  they 
would  in  reality  fiercely  contend 
against  the  general  goTemment  and 
institutions  of  the  country :  the  go- 
vernment could  not  go  with  them; 
it  would  be  compell^  to  withstand 
tiiem,  and  they  would  treat  it  as  an 
enemy.  If  the  Catholics  had  an  Aria* 
tocracy,  it  would  be  from  their  reli* 
^on  toe  slave  of  the  Clergy,  but  still 
It  might  in  some  degree  temper  the 
fenaticism  of  the  Priests  and  multi- 
tude. But  they  have  nothing  worthy 
of  being  called  an  Aristocracy ;  they 
consist  of  the  Clergy  and  the  multi- 
tude ;  they  must  be  led  by  unprinci- 
pled Priests  and  demagogues ;  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  impos- 
sible to  attach  tnem  to  Protestant 
rulers  and  institutions. 

But  it  is  maintained  that  the  taking 
of  their  Clergy  into  the  pay  of  the 
State  will  gain  the  Catholics.  This  is 
put  forth  by  very  acute  and  able  men, 
and  yet  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  establish  it  by  convincing  reason- 
ing: it  is  mere  assertion,  but,  how- 
ever^^^m  respect  for  some  who  urge 
kj'Ve  will  give  it  decisive  refutation. 
What  they  aver  is  this.  The  measure 
would  gain  the  Clergy,  or  render  them 
neutral ;  it  would  make  them  negli^ 
gent,  and  thereby  destroy  their  infiu^ 
enoe  over  the  laity ;  from  this  the  lat- 
ter Would  abandon  hostility  to,  and 
would  probably  embrace^  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  assumption  is  drawn  principal- 
ly from  the  fact,  that  payment  by  the 
State  has  placed  the  established  Clergy 
under  the  control  of  Government,  and 
rendered  them  to  a  large  extent  indo- 
lent and  ne^gent.  Now,  admitting 
the  fact,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  men 
that  the  assumption  is  wholly  worths 
less,  unless  it  can  be  proved  tnat  such 
payment  would  place  the  Catholie 
Clergy  in  precisely  such  circumstances 
as  the  estaolished  Clergy  are  placed  in. 
Without  the  same  causes,  m&te  can- 
not be  the  same  effects*  The  estar 
bliahed  Cla^  ore  to  a  very  large  ex- 


tent directly  and  exclusively  appohif- 
ed  by  the  State.    By  the  measure  in 
question,  the  State  is  to  be  allowed 
very  Httle  beyond  the  power  of  ma^ 
king  payment ;  it  is  only  to  have  a  pan^ 
tial,  trivial  negative  in  appcnnting, 
which  can  be  of  no  value ;  it  is  open- 
ly confessed,  that  under  the  measure 
the  Catholic  church  is  to  be  perfectly 
independent  of  the  Government,  oi^ 
in  ower  words,  the  State  is  to  have  no 
efficient  control  or  influence  over  its 
Clergy.    The  established  Clergy  can- 
not, for  indolence  or  negligence,  be 
deprived  of  their  livings,  or  have  any 
effectual  stimulant  applied  to  them ; 
];M'ovidcd  ihey  perform  certain  speci- 
fied duties,  their  income  cannot  be 
taken  from  them,  or  injured.    But  by 
the  proposed  measure^  the  slavery  oi 
the  Catnolic  clergy  is  not  to  be  touch- 
ed ;  the' Pope  is  to  retain  his  despot- 
ism over  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
are  to  retain  theirs  over  the  priests. 
It  inevitably  follows,  that  if  the  State 
give  an  income,  the  Pope  and  his 
bishops  can  at  any  time,  and  on  any 
pretext,  take  it  away :  no  matter  what 
incoqie    the    State   may  bestow    on 
bishop  or  priest,  he  will  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  enjoy  it,  if  he  attach  himself  to 
the  Government,  disobey   the  com- 
mands of  his  despotism,  and  be  idle 
and  negligent:  he  will  only  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  it,  on  condition  that 
he  continue  to  be  ivhat  he  now  is. 
Place  the  established  Clergy  in  the 
same  circumstances;  let  the  clergy- 
man be  deprived  of  his  living  for  in«- 
dolenoe,  negligence,  political  conduct, 
friendly  feeling    towards  dissenters, 
&c  at  the  mere  will  of  his  heads,  and 
he  will  soon  rival  the  Catholic  priest 
in  zeal,  industry,  bigota-y,  servility, 
&C.,  even  though  he  be  paid  by  the 
State.    The  religion  of  the  established 
Clergy,  is  that  of  the  Government;  but 
the  religion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  a 
rival  and  hostile  one  to  that  of  the 
Government.    We  have  said  enough 
to  shew  that  nothing  could  be  more 
illogical,  than  to  argue,  that  payment 
by  the  State  will  operate  on  th&  Ca- 
tholic^ as  it  has  operated  on  the  esta- 
blished. Clergy ;  and  likewise  to  shew^ 
that  it  is  morally  certain,  such  payw 
ment  will  be,  in  respect  of  its  intendt- 
ed  effects,  powerless. 

This  applies  to  the  argument  Which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  operatbn, 
real  or  supposed,  of  payment  by  the 
Stote,  on  the  Iiish  Presbyterian  Clergy. 
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This  argument^  therefore^  requires  no 
notice. 

To  the  State ,  the  proposed  measure^ 
4n  our  conviction,  would  yield  no  be- 
nefit on  the  one  hand,  while  it  would 
.produce  gigantic  evils  on  the  other. 
-The  great  reason  why  the  Protestant 
dissenters  in  England  have  never  been 
able  to  reach  the  upper  classes  is, 
they  have  had  no  hierarchy ;  they  have 
only  had  ministers  for  the  lower  and 
micldling  classes,  therefore,  to  these, 
theyJiave  been  confined.  Another  rea- 
son is,  they  have  had  no  political  bribes 
to  ofier  the  great :  divided  and  disper- 
sed, they  have,  at  elections,  &c.,  form-i 
ed  severally  a  minority  too  small  to 
have  any  political  weight  worthy  of 
purchase.  Had  any  sect  possessed  bish- 
ops, &c.,  theequals  in  rank  and  dignity 
with  those  of  the  Church ;  and  had  it 
•been  so  concentrated  in  any  large  part 
of  the  country  that  it  could  have  ruled 
elections,  it  would  have  gained  its  full 
share  of  llie  Aiistocracy.  In  Ireland, 
the  Catholic  disabilities  have  long 
formed  the  great  reason  why  the  Ca- 
tholics have  not  been  able  to  make 
proselytes  amidst  the  upper  classes. 
They  nave  had  ministers  for  the  high 
as  well  as  the  low ;  but  this  has  been 
outweighed  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  embracing  of  their  religion  has 
been  to  a  member  of  the  Aristocracy 
exclusion  from  ParUament,  and  from 
various  dignities  and  emoluments. 

If  the  disabilities  be  removed,  and 
the  Catholic  Clergy  be  taken  into  the 
pay  of  the  State,  there  will  be  esta- 
blished two  rival  and  hostile  hierar- 
chies. The  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle whidi  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  from 
embracing  Catholicism  will  be  re* 
moved  ;  and  it  will  be  replaced,  vdth 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation  for 
them  to  embrace  it.  The  Catholics 
assert  that  they  will  be  able  to  return 
two- thirds  of  the  Irish  members  of 
Parliament.  In  those  parts  where  they 
abound,  the  Protestant  Peer  or  gen- 
tleman, no  matter  what  his  property 
m&f-he,  will  be  prohibited  from  ob- 
taining a  seat,  and  deprived  of  the 
votes  of  his  dependents.  His  property 
will  be  stripped  of  its  political  rights 
and  infiuence  ;  if  he  be  permitted  to 
give  nominal  direction  to  the  votes  of 
his  tenantry,  he  must  do  it  as  the 
menial  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
in  this  case  he  must  be  restricted  from 
\^g  a  candidate.    Fractically>  the 


disabilities  will  be  taken  from  the  C^^ 
tbolics,  and  placed  on  the  Protestants. 
From  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation, and  the  attendant  hcmouni 
and  benefits)  the  Protestants  will  be 
riffidly  excluded  on  account  of  their 
religion.  How  will  this  operate  on 
the  aristocracy?  Such  members  of 
it  as  now  support  the  Catholics,  open* 
ly  speak  as  though  there  was  the 
same  chance  of  salvation  in  the  one^e* 
ligion  as  in  the  other ;  and  as  though 
the  one  was  not  more  injurious  to  so* 
ciety  than  the  other.  They  do  at  pre* 
sent  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pre* 
tect  Catholicism  at  the  expense  of 
Protestantism  ;  and  they  are  the  esi» 
amples  or  eulogistsof  political  apoataey* 
Such  men  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
embracing  Catholicism  in  a  body,  and 
they  will  do  it.  Those  who  cannot 
change  their  faith  as  easily  as  they  can 
change  their  dress,  will  sell  their  es* 
tates,  and  buy  others^  where  property 
has  its  due  influence.  By  convtrruni 
or  expulsion,  two- thirds  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy  and  property  will  so<m 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  .  The 
case  cannot,  in  the  nature  t>f  things, 
be  otherwise ;  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  rank  and  property  separated  from 
political  dignities  and  advantages ;  the 
latter  will  always,  on  their  own  condi- 
tions, command  a  tmion  with  the  to* 
mer. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all,  that  the 
measure  would  be  virtually  to  the  Pro- 
testants an  act  of  scandalous  robbery; 
At  present,  although  the  Cathdies 
have  basely  usurped  the  political  in* 
fluence  of  Protestant  property,  they 
are  compelled  to  use  it  in  f&vour  of 
Protestant  Legislators ;  but  this  mea* 
sure  would  enable  them  to  use  it 
wholly  against  the  Protestants.  Th^ 
would  be  able  to  employ  a  man's  own 
property  to  expel  him  from  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  disabilities  could  not  be 
removed  without  giving  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  power  to  rob  the  Pro* 
testant  property  of  two-thirds  of  its 
constitutional  and  legitimate  political 
rights,  in  order  that  it  might  further 
rob  the  Protestants  of  two-thirds  of 
their  seats  in  the  Legislature,  this 
forms  a  sufficient  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  removed.  If  the  remo* 
val  could  not  take  place  except  through 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  constitu* 
tion  as  that  of  transferring  the  rights 
of  Protestant  property  to  the  Catho* 
lie  Church,  it  would  he  an  act  of  trea* 
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son,  >as  well  as  of  robbery.  A  wrong, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  not  to 
be  redressed  by  the  perpetration  of  a 
greater  wrong.  It  is  preposterous,  as 
we  shewed  in  a  former  article,  to  ex- 
pect ^at  the  removal,  and  the  taking 
o£  the  Clergy  into  the  pay  of  the  State, 
will  protect  the  Protestant  landowner. 
Every  election  contest  will  be  a  reli- 
gious contest ;  it  will  be  one  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic ;  and  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  for  the  Priests  and 
their  flocks  to  support  the  Protestant, 
or  to  be  neutral. 

'  If  a  Catholic  hierarchy  be  establish- 
ed  in  Ireland,  it  must  necessarily  be 
established  iu  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  two  latter,  income  may  be  re- 
fosed  j  but  lawful  recognition  and  dig- 
nity must  be  granted.  It  will  not  in 
them  have  the  mighty  instruments  of 
proselytism  to  work  with,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Ireland ;  but  still  the 
vast  political  power  which  it  will,  in 
the  aggregate,  possess,  will  enable  it  to 
place  captivating  allurements  before 
the  British  Aristocracy.  Lookingatthe 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  will  have  infinitely 
more  seats  in  Parliament  and  other 
political  gifts  to  dispose  of,  than  that 
of  the  Established  Church. 
•  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
disabilities  be  removed,  the  aristocracy 
and  property  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  make  Protestants  of  the  lower 
orders,  or  the  latter  will  make  Catho- 
lics of  them.  In  our  conviction  they 
will  be  converted  to  Catholicism.  If 
the  bulk  of  the  upper  classes  of  Ire- 
land become  Catholics,  they  will  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  London.  The 
effect  which  this  would  have  in  esta- 
Wiihing  Catholic  tradesmen  in  the 
latter,  and  introducing  Catholicism 
amidst  its  middle  classes  generally, 
we  need  not  describe ;  a  very  large 
portion  of  its  lower  classes  are  already 
Catholics.  The  metropolis  will  be- 
come Catholic  to  a  formidable  extent 
in  all  its  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  Its  Catholic  inhabitants 
will  be  firmly  united ;  its  Protestant 
ones  will  be  divided  and  be  hostile  to 
each  other  ;  and  its  tremendous  mass 
of  no-religion  population  will  go  in 
the  strife  with  the  Catholics.  How 
this  will  operate  on  Grovernment,  Par- 
liament, the  Press,  and  the  country 
at  large,  is  a  matter  which  we  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  those  whom  it 
may  cipncern. 


What  condition  would  the  Gh>Tern- 
ment  be  placed  in,  by  its  two  contend- 
ing churches  ?  A  condition  of  impo- 
tent subjection  to  the  Catholic  one. 
The  latter  would  enjoy  unlimited  li- 
centiousness for  making  any  changes 
in  its  doctrines  and  laws  that  might  be 
calculated  to  promote  its  aggrandise- 
ment ;  it  would  by  its  power  be  able 
to  use  the  government  as  a  means  for 
preserving  itself  from  attack  in  every 
quarter ;  and  in  its  triumphant  war 
against  the  Protestants,  it  would 
make  of  the  Grovernment  ah  auxiliary. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  the  history  of 
kte  years.  If  this  church  should 
gain,  as  it  speedily  would  gain,  the 
ehief  part  of  the  Irish  Aristocracy, 
where  is  the  man  who  will  say  that 
the  Government  could  preserve  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland  from  de- 
struction ?  If  this  should  take  place, 
where  is  the  man  who  will  say,  that 
it  would  not  be  followed  by  the  ba- 
nishment of  Protestantism  from  Ire- 
land ?  If  both  should  be  witnessed, 
what  would  be  the  direct  and  indirect 
consequences  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ?  In  every  respect,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church,  looking 
at  it  in  connexion  with  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities,  would  be  a  most  ca- 
lamitous proceeding.  The  precedents 
for  it  which  some  nave  thought  meet 
to  find  in  the  cases  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  are  totally  inapplicable. 
In  both  cases  the  religions  with  which 
the  State  connected  itself  could  not  in 
any  mischievous  degree  come  into  col- 
lision with  the  Church  of  England  ; 
and  in  their  constitution,  their  politi- 
cal character,  and  their  effects  on  so- 
ciety, they  differed  wholly  from  the 
Catholic  religion. 

The  new  system,  then,  in  regard  to 
its  intended  objects,  has  been  a  total 
and  ruinous  failure ;  and,  if  the  dis- 
abilities be  removed,  and  the  Catholie 
clergy  be  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
State,  perseverance  in  it  will  still  be 
attended  with  total  and  ruinou^ail- 
ure.  This  is  rendered  certain  by  the 
laws  of  nature.  While  it  has  had  the 
reverse  of  its  intended  effect,  and  has 
increased,  instead  of  removed,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Catholics  to  the  general 
government  and  institutions  of  the 
country ;  it  has  had  other  effects  of 
a  much  more  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous nature.    Under  it;  Catholicism 
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has  made  the  moit  alarming  advaneea 
in  political  influeuce  and  power ;  and 
the  right  feelings  of  the  country  have 
heen  most  d^&rahly  injured.    This 
religion  is  at  present  infinitely  more 
powerful  in  the  Legislature^  the  Ca- 
ninety  the  Irish  Government,  and  the 
Press,  than  it  ever  was  in  any  former 
period ;  and  if  it  increase  in  power  as 
It  has  lately  done,  the  constitution  will 
soon  be  at  its  mercy.   Its  gigantic  in- 
crease of  potency  is  matter  of  uni- . 
versal  confession,  and  is  used  by  its 
champions  as  one  of  their  great  argu« 
ments.    It  has  been  rendered  by  the 
new  system  much  more  political  m  its 
conduct,  much  moi^  tyrannical  in  re- 
gard to  both  priests  and  laymen,  much 
more   injurious  to  the   Protestants, 
much  more  destructive  to  the  interests 
of  the  Catholics,  and  much  more  pro« 
lific  of  baleful  evils  to  general  society. 
This  system  has  divided  and  paralised 
the  British  Government  in  the  most  la« 
mentable  manner.  Through  it,  and  not 
tlie  lack  of  able  men,  the  Ministry  has 
been  for  some  years  disunited,  feeble, 
and  imbecile,  in  almost  the  last  de^ 
gree.  It  has  well  nigh  made  the  Irish 
government  an  instrument  of  national 
ruin.    And  it  has  to  a  great  extent 
reconciled  the  Legislature,  the  Exe- 
cutive, and  the  public  mind  to  the  ty- 
ranny and  general  enormities  of  Ca- . 
tholicism;  and  inspired  them  with 
hostUity  to  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion. 

Recurring,  then,  tp  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  what  ought  Govetn- 
ment  to  do,  assuming  its  object  and  du- 
ties to  be  what  we  have  stated  ?  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the  British 
empire,  let  party  and  faction  for  once 
be  speechless ;  and  to  a  question  which 
involves  the  fate  of  this  empire,  let 
the  reply  be  dictated  by  unassailable 
truth  and  unanswerable  deduction ! 
A  reply  so  dictated  can  only  be  this : 
The  Government  is  solemnly  bound, 
by  every  thing  in  principleand  daty,  to 
do  its  utmost  towards  the  extinction, 
weakening,  or  reforming  of  Catholi- 
cism. It  will  be  so  bound,  if  the  dis- 
abilities be  continued ;  and  the  remo- 
val of  them  will  only  render  its  obli- 
gations the  more  sacred  and  impera- 
tive. Its  policy  ought  to  be  the  same, 
whether  they  be  retained  or  abolish- 
ed ;  therefore  they  may  here  be  thrown 
out  of  consideration.  If  Government 
be  passive  towards  a  gigantic  and  ra^ 
{•idly  growing  evil,  which  thui  de« 


monstrably  riready  wieMls  such  pestU' 
lential  consequences,  and  which,  if  not 
exposed  by  it,  must  involve  tbe  empire 
in  dreadful  calamities,  it  will  practi- 
cally consent  to  almost  all  that  the 
worst  traitor  could  sigh  to  compass. 

We  maintain  this  to  be  wholly  unde«k 

niable.  We  insist  that  the  reason  of 

man  never  embraced  a  princij^e  aa 

truth,  whidi  was  more  true  than  the 

following  one  has  been  proved  to  be 

by  demonstration.  The  pervading  and 

paramount  object  of  Government  in  it* 

whole  policy  towards  Ireland  ehoiM 

be,  the  ejctiriction,  weakening,  or  f e- 

forming  of  Catholictsm.  ^ 

The  question  now  presents  itself—. 

What  measures  ought  Grovemmait  to 

adopt  for  tiie  attainment  of  thia  ob« 

ject? 

Our  ancestors  based  their  policy  on 
this  principle.  We  are  not -called  oi| 
to  justify  some  of  the  means  they  em<« 
ployed,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
look  at  the  point,  to  which  they  car4 
ried  success.  They  triumphed  so  far, 
'that  they  gave  the  Aristocracy  and 
the  Church — the  property,  rank,  and 
intelligence — to  the  Protestant  relmion 4 
They  conquered  the  master  dimcul-* 
ties  of  the  great  national  work ;  and, 
if  a  wise  use  had  been  made  of  theic 
achievements, there  would  have  been  no 
Catholicism  in  Ireland  at  present  suffix 
ciently  powerful  to  produce  mischief< 
Much  of  what  they  gained,  not« 
withstanding  such  misgovemment  as 
scarcely  ever  disgraced  rulers,  still  re« 
mains ;  and  this  is  now  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland.  The  Aristocracy  and 
the  Church,  nearly  all  the  property, 
respectability  and  intelligence,  and  an 
important  part  of  the  lower  orders,  be- 
long to  Protestantism ;  the  great  mass 
of  the  lower  orders  belong  to  Catho-i 
licism. 

The  great  work  has  therefore  been 
carried  so  far,  that  nothing  now  re* 
mains  to  be  accomplished  save  the  ex'« 
tinction  or  reformation  of  Catholicism 
amidst  the  body  of  the  lower  classes  ; 
to  accomplish  it.  Government,  in  ad« 
dition  to  other  things,  has  the  Clergy, 
the  Aristocracy,  and  the  property,  to 
use  as  instruments. 

In  the  first  place,  this  affected  neth» 
trality,  without  any  regard  to  the  cbav 
racter  and  objects  of  the  belligerents— 
this  pretended  equality  of  favour,  with* 
out  any  regard  to  principle,  feeling, 
and  conduct,  must  be  abandcmed.  Go* 
vernmcnti  on  the  unassailaUe  prindtt 
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ple^  that  it  is  its  duty  todo  itsutmost  to 
protect  and  promote  what  is  good,  and 
remove  what  is  evil,  ought  at  once  to 
choose  its  side.  The  contest  is  not  one 
of  names ;  it  is  not  one  for  the  private 
personal  interests  of  individuals  ;  it  is 
a  contest  between  good  and  evil—be* 
tween  truth  and  error — ^between  the 
weal  and  the  bane  of  society,  all  that 
k  beneficial,  and  all  that  is  injurious 
to  the  British  empire ;  and  in  such  a 
oontest.  Government  is  bound  by  every 
conceivable  obligation  to  make  itself  a 
principal,  and  employ  its  whole  weight 
and  energies. 

As  we  have  said,  it  can  use  the  Cler« 
gy,  the  Aristocracy,  and  the  property, 
as  instruments ;  it  needs  none  more 
powerful ;  it  only  needs  the  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  courage,  for  making  a  pro- 
per use  of  them* 

The  selection  of  the  Clergv  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  We  have  insisted  on  this 
on  former  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often.  From  the  most 
exalted  dignitary  to  the  humblest  cu- 
rate, each  should  be  able,  pious,  and, 
in  the  first  degree,  zealous  and  inde- 
fatigable in  promoting  the  interests  of 
his  religion,  and  discharging  his  va- 
rious duties.  Throughout,  every  ef- 
fort should  be  used,  to  select  men  fit- 
ted in  all  points  for  their  office  ;  con- 
nexions and  patronage  should  be  dis- 
regarded?  ana  nothing  should  be  look- 
ed at  save  qualification.  Every  stimu- 
lant should  be  constantly  applied; 
and  preferment  should  be  confined  to, 
and  bountifully  showered  on,  the  me* 
ritorious. 

Not  only  should  the  Clergy  be 
throughout  men  of  eminent  qualifica- 
tions, but  they  should  be  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  distribute  them  properly. 
Pluralities  should  be  abolisned,  new 
churches  should  be  built,  parishes 
should  be  divided,  and  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  to  break  the  popula- 
tion into  suitable  portions,  ana  give  to 
each  a  suitable  clergyman.  The  whole 
system  of  the  Churcn  should  be  rigid- 
ly examined,  and  where  necessary 
amended.  It  would,  we  think,  be  very 
beneficial  to  give  a  commission  to  a 
few  such  men,  as  the  Lord  Primate, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  &o.  &c.,  to 
examine  it,  and  make  suggestions : 
certain  heads  of  the  English  Church 
might  be  associated  with  them  if  Ex- 
pedient. 


Having  duly  selected  and  distributed 
the  Clergy,  Government  should  second 
their  efforts  by  everv  means  in  its 
power.  It  should  labour  to  give  to 
each  a  Protestant  flock.  In  places 
where  there  are  no  Protestants,  die 
landholders  and  gentry  could  easily 
establish  them ;  and  it  could  prevail 
on  them  to  do  so.  We  shall  say  more 
on  this  point  before  we  cof)clude> 
therefore  we  will  say  no  more  here. 

The  Clergy,  in  their  religious  la« 
hours,  should  be  warmly  protected 
and  encouraged  by  Grovernment.  The 
Bible,  Schom,  and  other  societies,  are 
most  praiseworthy  in  their  objects; 
they  are  calculated  to  be  eminently 
beneficial,  and  they  are  based  on  the 
clearest  principles  of  constitutional 
right  and  freedom.  If  the  Clergy 
join  and  lead  them,  it  must  have  the 
best  effects  on  their  zeal  and  useful- 
ness. That  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
say  more  to  prove  that  they  ought  to 
be  favoured  by  the  rulers  of  this  em- 
pire, is  a  matter  which  fills  us  with 
shame. 

A  more  perfect  system  for  working 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  Church  than  the 
new  one  is,  could  not  be  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man.  Its  commanding 
principle  is,  that  nothing  shall  be  done, 
no  matter  what  its  nature  may  be, 
which  will  offend  the  Catholics ;  and, 
of  course,  it  must  exclude  the  deserving 
part  of  the  clergy  from  preferment, 
restrict  the  whole  clergy  from  exer- 
tion, and  prohibit  all  reform  in  the 
Church,  which  might  be  beneficial. 
Let  such  a  system  be  kept  in  being, 
and  it  will  speedily  overthrow  the 
Church  and  Protestantism,  without  the 
aid  of  Emancipation.  Under  it,  these 
societies  in  late  years  have  been  dis- 
countenanced by  Grovernment,  and  at- 
tacked by  its  scribes  on  this  ground 
only — they  have  exasperated  and  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  tne  Catholics. 

If  exasperation  and  hostility  exist 
between  two  parts  of  the  community, 
what  duty  do  reason  and  right  impose 
on  Government  ?  Surely  Uiat  o£^  re- 
pressing the  part  which  is  in  error,  and 
protecting  the  one  which  is  unjustly 
attacked.  In  the  case  of  these  socie- 
ties, a  part  of  the  Irish  people  exer- 
cised an  undoubted  civil  and  religious 
right,  for  highly  beneficial  public  pur- 
poses ;  for  this  they  were  attacked  by 
the  o^er  part,  solely  because  what  they 
did,  was  calculated  to  injure,  by  fair 
means,  a  very  erroneous  and  pemtctous 
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religion ;  luid  from  no  other  reason  another^  or  laws  and  rulers  will  ^a^e 

than  because  they  were  so  attacked^  Go-  small  efficacy.    Take  one  of  the  Irish- 

vernment  ranged  itself  against  them,  parishes^  in  which  the  land  is  let  in: 

Such  governing  must  be  subversive  of  portions  of  a  very  few  acres  eacb^  at 

rights  and  all  the  best  interests  of  so«  rack-rent,  to  exceedingly  poor  and  ig*. 

ciety.    It  suppresses  good  for  the  pro-  norant  occupiers,  who  are  half  their 

taction  of  evil;  and  makes  the  exer-  time  without  employment.  Divide  th» 

else  of  right  and  privilege  dependent  land  into  farms  of  various  sizes,  be« 

on  the  lawless  will  of  wrong  and  in-  tween  300  and  40  acres, reserving,  how* 

justice.    When  such  societies  are  de«  ever,  a  few  small  lots  for  tenants  of 

nounced,  as  they  have  been  by  the  particular    descriptions.     Let    these 

Prints  of  Government,  and  certain  of  farms  be  taken  by  respectable  tenants, 

its  members  in  parliament,  as  being  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  let  there  be  no 

Useless  and  mischievous  on  the  score  middlemen  save   stewards,  paid  by 

of  exasperation,  it  must  have  these  yearly  salary,  between  the  tenants  ancl 

consequences: — On  the  one  hand,  it  the  landowners:  remove,  by  the  cuU 

deters  the  clergy  from  exertion,  and  ture  of  waste  lands,  emigration,  or 

creates  among  them  divisions :  it  has  some  other  means,  all  the  labourers 

the  same  effect  amidst  the  aristocracy,  save  those  who  can  be  constantly  em'« 

and  it  strips  the  Church  and  its  inte-  ployed  by  the  farmers.     Having  done 

rests,  not  only  of  efficient  advocates,  this,  order,  peace,  and  happiness,  will 

but  of  defenders  ;  and  on  the  other  be  established  in  the  parish  ;  the  la« 

hand,  it  feeds  the  animosity  of  the  bourers  will  receive  the  best  instrue** 

Catholics,  and  incites  them  to  tyran-  tion,  in  both  precept  and  example, . 

nize  over  the  Protestants,  and  encroach  from,  and  they  will  be  duly  control^ 

on  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  the  ed  by,  the  farmers ;  the  latter  will  be 

utmost.  completely  under  the  guidance  of  their 

We  do  not  say  that  Government  landlords.    Do  this  whereit  is  neces« 

should  directly  connect  itself  with  such  sary,  throughout  Ireland,  and  then  you 

societies ;  what  we  contend  for  is,  it  will  give  to  society  the  proper  form, 

should  sanction  them,  effectually  pro-  for  enabling  you  to  give  it  the  proper 

tcct  them,  and  assist  them  with  its  in-  sentiments  and  circumstances, 
duence.    It  should  do  so  on  the  broad        The  middlemen,  meaning  by  the 

principle,  that  they  are,  putting  the  term  those  who  take  land  to  let  it  again 

interests  of  sects  and  parties  wholly  in  small  portions  to  the  highest  bid* 

out  of  consideration,  of  a  nature  to  ders,  and  the  per-centageagei^ts  should 

yield  great  benefits  to  the  Catholics  be  wholly  alK>lished  by  law.    A  law 

themselves,  general  society,  and  both  would  be  the  reverse  of  an  unjust  one, 

Ireland  and  Britain.     The  employ-  which  should  compel  every  great  land- 

ment  of  its  influence  with  the  aristo-  holder  to  reside  tnrce  months  in  the 

cracy  in  their  favour,  would  be  highly  year  on  his  estate.    Property  must  be 

beneficial.    If  every  landlord  would  enjoyed  under  the  r^ulation  of  the 

zealously  exert  himself 'on  his  estate,  law,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  make 

in  favourof  the  Scriptures  and  schools,  his  property  a  public  scourge;  if  a 

these  societies  might  be  made  mighty  landowner,  directly  or  indirectly,  peo- 

instruments  for  attaching  the  Catholic  pie  his  estate  with  traitors,  incendi* 

laymen  to  Government,  or  divesting  aries,  and  robbers,  be  is  only  justly 

them  of  their  hostility  to  it,  and  there-  dealt  with,  if  the  laws  treat  him  as  a 

by  for  materially  diminishing  the  de-  public  enemy.    Too  many  of  the  land-« 

strkctive  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  lords  have  converted  their  estates  into 

In  the  last  five  years,  we  have  again  a  fearful  scourge  to  both  Ireland  and 

and  again  called  on  Government  to  do  Britain ;  and  this  forms  a  sufficient 

its  utmost  towards  giving  to  society  reason  why  their  estates,  to  the  neces* 

in  Ireland  the  proper  form  ;  without  sary  extent,  should  be  placed  under 

this,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  it  the  the  direction  of  Uie  law.    If  an  ah- 

proper  sentiments  and  circumstances,  sentee  landlord  be  suffered  to  abandon 

The   creation  of  a  yeomanry,  and  his  trust  wholly  towards  the  inhabi- 

through  it  the  conversion  of  the  inde-  tants  of  his  estate  in  regwd  to  resi- 

pendent  cabin  occupiers  into  well-con-  dence,  the  law  shoiUd  take  them  under 

trolled  servants,  are  matters  of  the  its  guardianship,  and  compel  him  to 

first  importance.    Throughout  socie-  provide  a  f)roper  substitute.  He  should 

ty,  one  class  must  guide  'and  govern  be  constrained  to  appoint  a  steward  at 

1« 
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4  &ced  ealarf^  to  r€«ide  constantly  oq 
his  ^tate>  and  Governmentj  in  regard 
to  character^  should  have  a  veto  in  tho 
choice  of  this  steward*     The  latter 
should  be  restrained  by  law  from  ex<f 
acting  exorbitant  rents,  and  dividing 
the  land  into  portions  too  small ;  and 
he  should  be  compelled  to  make  a  fair 
outlay  in  providing  proper  farmsteads^ 
fences,  cottages,  schools,  &c* — in  a 
Winrd,  he  should  be  under  compulsion 
to  act  as  good  resident  landlords  act. 
Place  before  the  Absentees  this  choice, 
by  8tatute-*-coQstant  absenteeism,  sub^ 
ject  to  all  this;   or,  three  or  four 
months'  residence  on  their  estates  in 
the  year,  and  exemption  from  it.  This 
is  not  only  reasonable,  but  it  is  neces« 
sary ;  and  we  are  confident  it  would 
be  h^hly  efficacious :  at  the  least,  it 
coijdd  scarcely  fail  of  mightily  redu*f 
cing  the  bulk  of  absenteeism.   InEng* 
land  we  have  laws  upon  laws  for  the 
r^^lbttion  of  all  descriptions  of  pro* 
p^ty ;  whether  it  consist  of  labour, 
land,  money,  houses,  or  any  thing 
else,  any  injurious  use  of  it  is,  if  prac<* 
ticable,  prohibited  by  legal  enactment ; 
our  manufacturers  are  even  restrained 
by  law  from  paying  their  wages  in 
goodf-    If  such  a  state  of  things  in 
r^ard  to  absenteeism  had  prevailed  in 
England,  as  had  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
it  would  l<mg  since  have  been  met  with 
legal  remedies.    But  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  aye  laws  to  Ireland 
wmch  are  called  for  by  its  condition ; 
its  legislators  are  too  much  occupied 
with  expmmental  pa'nicious  legii^la- 
tion,  to  pay  jany  attention  to  that  which 
wotdd  be  beneficial.     This  perhaps 
may  be  in  a  |;reat  measure  charged 
upon  absenteeiam:  the  latter  makes 
it  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  op- 
poae  needful  laws,  it  throws  the  re« 
ppesentation  into  incapable  hands,  and 
It  l»iids  the  representatives  on  this 
point  from  thinking  of  their  duty. 
Much  may  be  ascrib^  to  party  spirit ; 
and  as  the  decdve  franchise  has  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  O'Connell  and 
nfs  confederates,  tittle  can  be  expected 
in  future  from  the  Irish  members,  save 
support  of  all  pernicious  laws  and  op- 
position to  all  salutary  ones. 
^  Having  thus  fixed  upon  ev^y  estate, 
either  the  owner  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
or  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  whole 
of  it.  Government  could  use  its  in« 
fluence  with  due  efiect  amidst  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholic  laity.    It 
could  combine  the  property  with  the 
Vol.  XXV. 
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clergy  in  favour  of  the  establishing  of 
Schools^-the  distributing  of  the  Scrips 
tures — the  protecting  of  the  Protest* 
ants — the  destroying  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Catholic  priests— the  preserving  of 
peace,  order,  and  freedom,  &c.  && 
We  say  again,  what  we  said  in  this 
Magazine  several  years  ago,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  every  landlord  to  peo- 
ple his  estate  with  moral,  orderly, 
peaceable,  and  industrious  inhabitants. 
Every  landlord  in  Ireland  has  it  in  his 
power  to  place  the  personal  interests 
of  his  Catholic  tenants  in  flat  opposi#< 
tion  to  the  tyranny  of  their  Church, 
and  to  effectually  protect  them  in  their 
resistance  to  such  tyranny. 

Grovemment  ought  to  employ  its 
whole  energies  in  establishing  a  proper 
balance  of  Protestantism  in  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland.  The  North  is  dX* 
ways  sufficiently  tranquil— in  it,  reli- 
gious divisions  and  strife  do  not  pass 
their  legitimate  bounds — ^it  exhibits 
prosperity,  intelligence,  competence, 
and  order ;  and  Catholicism  in  it  is  a 
reformed  religion  compared  with 'what 
it  is  in  the  South  and  West.    From 
what  flows  the  difl^^enee?    In  the 
North  the  Protestants  preponderate ; 
they  restrain  the  Catholics  from  ex- 
cesses ;  continually  mixing  with  the 
Catholics,  they  force  upon  them  iit- 
struction  by  example,  and  by  this  and 
their  weight,  some  of  the  worst  parts 
of  Catholicism  are  practically  destroy- 
ed.   Where  Protestantism  preponder- 
ates there  is  wealth,  commrt,  peace, 
fireedom,  knowledge,  and  loyalty ;  but 
where  Catholicism  preponderates,  there 
is  penury,  misery,   convulsion,  sla. 
very,  barbarism,  and  disaffection.  We 
need  not  state  the  irresistible  inference. 
If  Grovemment  exert  itself,  it   mi^ 
establish  such  a  balance  of  Protestu 
antism  in  the  South  and  West,  as  will 
produce  in  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  North. 

In  this  the  landlords  and  property 
must  be  its  great  instruments.  If 
every  landlord  will  make  it  a  princi- 
ple uiat  one  half,  or  even  one  third, 
of  the  inhfid)itants  of  his  estate,  dhall 
consist  of  Protestants,  the  momentous 
national  work  will  be  accomplished. 
Protestant  tenants  could  be  found 
without  difficulty:  from  those  parts 
of  Ireland  in  whidi  they  are  the  most 
needed,  they  are  banished  in  great  num- 
bers yearly  by  Catholic  persecution 
and  oppression.  The  interests  of  the 
landlords  call  imperiously  for  this,  and 
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their  feclingB  at  this  mofoent  are  in  the  to  even  twenty  pounds^  this  alone  will 
most  favourable  state  for  its  success ;  not  be  an  effectual  remedy.  The 
let  Government  offer  them  its  hearty  voters  will  still  be  nearly  all  Catholics ; 
encouragement  and  assistance^  and  we  they  will  be  very  poor  and  ignorant 
shall  be  much  mistaken  if  they  shrink  men ;  their  leases^  if  they  owe  no  ar-' 
from  their  duty.  rears,  will  make  them  independent  of 

We  maintain  that  Government  is  their  landlords  ;*  and  they  will  be  the 
solemnly  bound  to  exert  itself  on  slaves  of  their  priests.  The  only 
this  point  bv  its  highest  defensive  measure  which  can  be  p^manently 
duties ;  and  that  inaction  in  it  will  effectual,  is,  the  substitution  to  the 
amount  to  grave  criminality.  Let  it  be  proper  extent,  of  Protestant  voters,  for 
remembered  that  the  state  of  things  is    Catholic  ones. 

not  what  it  has  been ;  it  has  just  been        We  say  not  that  the  Catholics  who 
Te versed,  and  it  is  wholly  neto.  •  Ca-    may  betnus  displaced  by  Protestants 
tholic  usurpation  has  just  seized  upon    are  to  be  consigned  to  want ;  Govern- 
the   rights   of  Protestant  property ;    ment  has  ample  means  for  drawing 
stripped  the  landlords  of  tneir  con-    them  off,  and  establishing  them  elae- 
stitutional   and  necessary  influence;    where,  and  it  ought  to  employ  them, 
placed  the  House  of  Commons  in  so        We  are  not  advocating  what  is  im« 
far  as  concerns  the  Irish  members  un«    practicable.    The  population  of  towns 
der  Catholic  majority  and  dictation^    is  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  such  po-^ 
cast  to  the  winds  the  bonds  of  society  ;    pulation  has  little  to  do  with  the  mat-* 
made  it  a  system  to  banish  the  Pro«    ter  before  us ;  the  change  is  needed 
testants  from  a  large  part  of  Ireland,    chiefly  amidst  the  peasantry.    Place 
and  deeply  injured  the  best  interests    before  you  a  single  country  parisliy 
4>f  the  United  Kingdom.    The  ques«    the  inhabitants  of  which  are  all  Ca« 
tions  before  Government  are-Hshall     tholics ;  and  then  answer  us,  if  it  be 
this  usurpation,  this  robbery,  be  sub«    not  practicable  for  their  landlords,  if 
mitted  to ;  or  shall  restitution  be  ex-    they  be  duly  assisted  by  Grovemmcnt, 
acted?    Shall  Protestantism  and  the    to  remove  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
religion  of  the  State  be  maintained  in    replace  them  with  Protestants  ?  What 
the  portion  of  Ireland  in  question ;  or     is  practicable  in  one  parish  is  so  in  all 
shall  they  be  banished  bv  the  Catho-    parishes.  Indolence  and  timidity  may 
lies  ?     The  conduct  of  the  latter  has    find  here  impracticability^  but  it  will 
rendered  what  we  advocate,  a  de/en^    not  be  found  by  ability  and  courage. 
sive  matter  of  imperious  necessity.     We  do  not  aver  that  the  change  could 
On  public  grounds,  the  landlords  must    be  accomplished  in  a  day,  or  a  year  ; 
regain  their  control  over  the  votes  of    what  we  contend  for  is,  that  Govern- 
their  tenants ;  or  at  the  least,  the  con-    ment  should  commence  and  accom- 
trol   of  the  Catholic   Church   over    plish  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
these  votes  must  be  destroyed.    If        Now,  if  a  proper  number  of  Pro* 
this  church  is  to  he  suffered  to  sweep     testants  were  distributed  through  the 
away  the  righ  ts  of  property,  seize  upon     South  and  West  of  Ireland,  what  would 
the  elective  franchise,  and  reduce  the    be  the  fruits  ?    The  landlords  would 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  members     recover,  in  a  large  de^ee,  their  lost 
into  its  menials ;  it  is  very  idle  to  say     power  and  control — the  Protestants, 
that  the  constitution  ought  to  exist,     by  their  weight  and  influence,  would 
and  that  freedom  of  any  kind  ought     keep  the  Catholics  in  order — party  di- 
to  be  tolerated.  If  the  qualification  of    visions  and  struggles  would  be  confined 
the  voter  be  raised  from  forty  shillings,     within  proper  lunits — the  influence  of 


•  We  may  here  observe,  that  the  creation  of  the  fictitious  freeholders  was  about  as  ab- 
«urd  a  blunder  as  legUlation  ever  exhibited.  The  Protestant  property  is  converted  into 
Catholic  votes,  which  render  the  Protestant  ones  worthless ;  the  votes  of  real  freebolderf 
are  deprived  of  all  value  by  those  of  the  fictitious  ones ;  and  property  is  used  to  atrip  its 
possessors  of  all  elective  weight.  If  the  landlords  were  intended  to  have  any  control 
over  the  votes  of  their  tenants,  it  was  preposterous  to  make  the  vote  depend  on  a  lease 
for  a  life,  or  lives.  We  know  not  what  change  may  be  mode,  but  if  tlie  vote  is  still  to 
be  given  to  occupancy,  some  reference  ought  to  be  made  to  property,  and  the  lowest 
r.nt  endowed  with  a  vote  should  be  one  that  would  require  the  occupier  to  possess  forty 
or  fifty  pounds.  If  influence  is  to  be  given  to  the  landlord,  no  longer  lease  should  be 
required  than  one  of  seven  years. 
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demagogues  and  traitors  would  be  re-     bute  immensely  towards  the  restoration 


duced  to  insignificance — the  political 
power  of  Catholicism  would  be  broken 
and  dispersed— the  Protestants,  by 
their  example  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  Catholics,  would  practically 
annihilate  the  most  pernicious  parts  of 
Catholicism— the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land would  be  permanently  secured— 
and  iJtiQ  bonds  between  Britain  and 
Ireland  would  be  rendered  almost  in- 
dissoluble. These  would  be  only  part 
of  the  fruits ;  and  would  they  not  form 
magnificent  repayment  for  the  toil  and 
cost  required  in  their  production  ? 
:  After  what  we  have  repeatedly  said 
in  the  last  fiye  years,  in  favour  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  fictitious  freehold- 
ers, and  the  establishment  of  Poor 
I^aws,  we  need  not  here  saj  any  thing. 
Whether  the  Catholics  be  regarded 
In  all  respects  as  dissenters,  or  whether 


of  order  and  tranquillity.  The  intro- 
duction of  improvements  of  all  kinds 
must  materially  depend  on  the  vigi« 
lant  prevention  of  all  such  combina« 
tions. 

In  England,  as  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  religious  people  of  all  denomi-* 
nations  use  every  effort  for  the  spread 
of  their  respective  religions.  Not  only 
the  clergy  and  laymen  of  the  Church, 
but  those  of  the  different  sects,  hold 
public  meetings  to  promote  the  esta- 
blishing  of  schools,  the  building  of 
places  of  worship,  the  circulating  of 
books,  &c.  &c.  These  meetings,  and 
the  exertions  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, have  for  their  object  the  gain- 
ing of  proselytes.  The  schools  and 
books  teach  peculiar  creeds.  Yet  the 
cry  is  never  raised  in  any  quarter 
against  what  is  called  proselytism.  No 


their  clergy  be  taken  into  the  pay  of  religious  body  ever  dreams  of  defend 

the  State,  tnis  principle  is  wholly  un-  ing  itself  agninst  the  inroads  of  the 

assailable.    They  have  no  right  to  a  others,  by  abusing  and  mobbing  them 

greater  share  of  civil  and  religious  li-  for  wishing  to  make  proselytes*    The 

berty  of  any  kind,  than  is  granted  to  very  word  proselytism  was  scarcely 

^e  Protestants.    If  Government  da  known  to  the  English  language,  until 

pot  scrupulously  act  on  this  principle,  it  was  added  to  it  a  few  years  ^  by 


It  is  guilty  of  a  very  indefensible  vio- 
lation of  duty  and  sacrifice  of  public 
Interest. 

.    Placing  it  before  iis>  we  ask,  would 
any  party  of  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
Scotknd,  or  England,  have  been  suf- 
fered to  do  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Catholic  Association?  No!  will  be  una- 
nimously responded  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.    O'Connell  and 
his  gang  have  openly  declared  that, 
without  their  gu^ty  eflforts,  the  mass 
pf  the  Catholics  would  regard  the  dis- 
abilities with  indifference — that  these 
efforts  have  made  the  Catholics  what 
they  are— that  these  efforts  alone  have 
filled  Ireland  with  convulsion,  and 
placed  it  on  the  verge'of  rebellion  and 
-civil  war — ^and  that,  if  they  be  silent 
and  inactive,  the  body  of  the  Catholi<^ 
will  become  M-anquu  and  contented. 
They  have  proclaimed  that  they  wish 
to  produce  the  utmost  measure  of  agi- 
tation and  tumult ;  and  they  have  la- 
boured incessantly  to  create  flame,  ani- 
mosity, contention,  and  insubordina- 
tion.    Yet  an  atrocious  gang  like  this 
.has  been  tolerated  by  Government. 
Both  will  be  held  by  the  country  to 
be  equally  guilty  if  the  toleration  be 
longer  continued.    This  Association 
must  be  destroyed ;  and  on  its  own 
.confession,  its  destruction  will  contri- 


the  barbarous  jargon  of  Catholicism. 
If  Ministers,  on  the  ground  of  exas<« 
peration,  and  the  desire  to  make  con* 
verts,  were  to  denounce  the  labours  of 
any  religious  sect  or  party,  public  in« 
dignation  would  drive  them  from  th« 
Cabinet. 

In  the  name 'of  religious  right  and 
freedom,  why  is  not  mis  the  case  in 
Ireland? 

In  regard  to  the  Irish  part  of  tho 
United  Kingdom,  we  are  eternally 
stunned  with  the  clamour  against  pro« 
selytism.  Does  Government  support 
wholly,  or  partly,  a  school — ^it  is  railed 
against  as  wishing  to  make  proselytes. 
Do  the  Clergy  labour  to  discharge  their 
duties — they  are  attacked  as  public 
enemies,  on  the  ground  that  they  seek 
to  make  proselytes.  Do  societies  en« 
deavour  to  disseminate  religious  know- 
ledge— their  existence  is  protested 
against,  because  their  object  is  to  make 
proselytes.  To  circulate  the  Scrip- 
tures without  note  and  comment,  and 
to  establish  schools  from  which  sec- 
tarian and  party  creeds  are  carefully 
excluded,  is  to  attempt  to  make  pro- 
selytes. And  in  whose  favour  is  the 
clamour  raised  ?.  That  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Not  a  syllable  is  said  against 
their  incessant  efforts  to  gain  proselytes 
from  the  Protestants ;  but  it  is  an  of* 
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fence  not  to  be  endured  for  the  latter 
to  labour  to  gain  proselytes  fro^  them. 
The  Grovermnent,  with'  hypoeritieal  yh* 
gilance^  arrays  itself  against  all  endea<« 
vburs  to  make  proselytes  from  Catho^ 
licism.  The  Legislature  vehemently 
jiroclaimiB  that  it  is  Unpardonable^  to 
do  what  is  calculated  to  gam  proselytes 
from  Cittholicism — and  schools  are  not 
to  b6  formed,  the  Scriptures  are  not  to 
be  circulated,  religious  knowledge  is 
to  be  suppressed,  the  Clergy  are  to  be 
I»*ohibited  from  doiiig  their  duty,  and 
the  Religion  of  the  State  is  to  be  re-* 
stticted  from  extension  and  deprived 
of  defence,  merely  that  proselytes  may 
not  be  made  fVom  Catholicism.  Thus, 
not  only  defended,  but  stimulated,  the 
Catholics,  by  persecution  and  oppres-« 
feioni  by  the  brutish  tyranny  of  mobs, 
and  the  fiendish  tyranny  of  the  priest- 
hood, destroy  the  religious  rights  and 
Hbetties  of  tne  Protestants. 

What  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
Government?  It  ought  to  silence  the 
Wretched,  slavish  clamour,  and  con-« 
Vihce  the  Catholics>  that  it  is  the  sa- 
bred constittitional  righ  t  of  every  Chris-* 
liin  sect  and  party,  to  labour  by  all 
lawful  means  to  extend  its  religion, 
and  that  the  Protestant  shall  exercise 
it  as  freely  ds  the  Catholic.  It  ought 
to  establish  in  Ireland  that  full  and 
perfect  religious  liberty,  which  is  en* 
JOjred  in  England;  and  enforce  the 
universal  admission  of  the  principle, 
ihat  the  members  of  the  Church,  Pres- 
byterians>  Methodists,  and  other  Pra<* 
testant  bodies,  are  not  only  in  right 
entitled,  but  in  conscience  bound,  to 
use  all  just  efforts  to  make  proselytes. 
^  it  ought  to  speak  to  the  Catholics  in 
this  manner  :*— "  You  shall  have  the 
same  liberty  to  make  proselytes,  and 
defend  yourselves  from  prosely  tism,  as 
the  Protestants ;  but  not  more.  If  this 
will  not  protect  your  church — if  your 
church  cannot  be  preserved  from  ruin, 
unless  you  be  exalted  into  usurpers 
and  tyrantg  over  Protestant  rights  and 
liberties,  it  deserves  to  fall,  and  it  shall 
faU." 

-  If  the  extension  of  the  religion  <rf 
ihe  State  be  called  for  by  all  the  best 
•interests  of  the  empire,  and  be  essen- 
tial for  Strengthening  the  bonds  which 
unite  Ireland  to  EngLsmd,  Government 
ought  to  labour  assiduously  in  its  fa- 
vour, in  utter  scorn  of  the  outcry 
against  prOselytism.  If  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  esta- 
•blishingof  Bchodls,  will  benefit  society. 


Government  is  bound  itosupport  tlieoi> 
lirithout  paying  any  regard  to  the  dttt-» 
cry.  If  the  utter  extinction  of  Catho-k 
licism  would  be  a  national  benefit  of 
the  first  magnitude,  GovernmeMt  o^ht 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  accomplish  it> 
even  though  this  should  be  straining 
every  nerve  to  make  prosely  tes.  RisiBg 
above  the  mere  interests  of  seeta  and 
parties,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  promote  that  whicn  is  an  individuid 
and  social  good,  and  to  remove  that 
which  is  an  individual  iiid  social  evil* 
'  Not  in  these  matters  alone,  hat  in 
all  others,  Groverinment  should  stirieily 
confine  the  Catholics  Within  the  bounds 
of  toleration.  l/Vliat  would  be  done  in 
England,  if  the  regular  Clergy,  or  th« 
ministers  of  any  Protestant  Sect,  ^oiild 
by  spiritual  tyranny  ext^t  a  taxfrdni 
their  flocks  for  the  most  mischievous 
political  objects,  array  tenants  Sj^inst 
landlords  att  elections,  and  enfetce  Ibe 
violation  of  law  and  the  dissduttOn  of 
tociety,  like  Catholic  priests?  Laws 
Upon  laws  to  restrain  them^  would  be 
enacted  by  acclamation.  What  the 
t]!atholics  enjoy  is  infinitely  more  than 
toleration  ,*  it  is  lawless  licentioiisness^ 
-granted  them  by  depriving  the  PlrO* 
testants  to  a  large  extent  (^ftolerBtidn* 
A  Catholic  priest  has  only  to  plead  his 
i'eligion,  td  be  suiPefed  to  do  any  thing. 
He  must  prohibit  the  Scriptures,  aikl 
destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press,  be* 
cause  it  is  a  part  of  his  religion.  U4 
must  put  dovm  BiUe  societies  and 
s(?hoolS)  and  reduce  man  to  the  level 
o£  the  beast,  because  it  is  part^  his 
religion.  He  must  annul  dtil  cofl« 
tracts,  trample  on  laws,  beat  down  the 
constitution,  control  the  Gk)Vamment» 
and  light  up  civil  war,  because  it  is  a 
part  of  his  religion.  Government,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  abject  slavery  wl^di 
his  church  exacts,  admits  his  plea,  and 
his  own  will  is  almost  the  only  autho«> 
rity  in  the  realm  to  which  it  is  neces*i 
sary  for  him  to  yield  obedience.  It  is 
•because  in  late  years  tbetlatholics  have  ' 
been  treated,  not  as  subjects,  but  as 
■petted  children — because  their  excess- 
es  have  been  not  only  tolerated,  but 
even  encouraged — because  tbey  have 
been  assured  that  every  atrocity  would 
be  praised  as  well  as  pardoned/  that 
they  have  acted  es  they  have  d<me. 
They  have  been  even  less  blamesble 
than  their  rulers.  If  the  same  licen- 
tiousness be  continued  to  them,  it  is 
only  natural  to  expect  that  they  will 
siHedily  sus|Knd  the  payment  of  rents 
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and  tithes^  and  kick  the  Government 
out  of  Ireland  as  a  most  worthless  m* 
cumhrance.  Had  no  more  indulgenee 
been  granted  them  than  has  been 
granted  to  the  British  people  and  the 
Irish  Protestants,  the  dark  and  depra- 
ved deeds  with  which  they  have  stains 
ed  the  history  of  their  country  would 
never  have  been  committed. 
•  If  more  than  toleration  be  granted 
to  the  Catholics^  less  must  be  enjoyed 
by  the  Protestants ;  if  the  former  be 
endowed  with  licentiousness,  the  lat« 
ter  must  be  subjected  to  tyranny.  .No« 
thing  beyond  this  need  be  urged  to 
prove  that  Grovemment  ought  to  place 
the  Catholics  imder  strict  subjection 
to  the  constitution  and  laws.  That 
which  is  injurious  to  society  and  the 
empire,  ougnt  to  be  punished  and  pre« 
Veirted  in  them,  the  same  as  in  the 
Protestants.  .  Of  course,  the  wicked 
and  disgraceful  system  of  labouring  to 
govern  them  by  conciliation—- by  con- 
tulting  their  palate,  supplicating  their 
fiivour,  and  submitting  to  their  will, 
must  be  abandoned ;  and  they  must 
be  governed  by  the  constitution  and 
kw  only>  without  partiality  or  [nrejut 
dice. 

New  laws^  to  whatever  extent  they 
may  be  necessary,  ought  to  be  enact- 
ed to  bind  the  priests  strictly  to  the 
Umit  prescribed  by  toleration;  and  to 
prohibit  them  fVom  making  the  small- 
est usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  ci- 
vil mien  In  every  matter  the  laws 
of  Catholicism  miut  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  the 
privileges  and  liberties  which  the  lat- 
ter grant,  the  former  must  not  be  suf- 
fered to  take  away.  Instead  of  court* 
ing  the  priests  by  sacrificing  to  them 
the  laity,  every  measure  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  by  Government  for  divi^ 
ding  and  protecting  it  from  them. 
•The  truth  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  if  the  tyranny  of  the  priests 
be  destroyed,  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous parts  of  Catholicinn  will  be 
destroyed ;  and  that  to  protect  it  in 
any  manner  is  to  contribute  to  the 
injury  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

At  the  very  least,  until  a  large  and 
sufficient  balance  of  Protestantism  is 
established  in  the  Catholic  parts  of 
Ireland,— Ireland  will  always  be  con- 
vulsed and  disaflSseted,  and  the  Con- 
atitution  and  liberties  of  Britain  will 
always  be  in  Imminent  danger.  If 
this  balance  be  not  established,  the 
Union  between  Britain  and  Ireland 


will  terminate  by  invdvifig  both  in 
deploraUe  calamities.  Without  it^  no 
measures  for  benefiting  the  condition 
of  the  people  will  be  effectual.  This 
is  our  well-considered  conviction.  We 
hold  it  to  rank  with  the  clearest  mat<i 
ter  of  demonstration  that  could  be  laid 
before  man's  understanding ;  and  w« 
hold  it  to  be  equally  certain  that  Go#< 
vemment,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
could  establish  sudi  a  balance. 
,  Men  of  England,  Scotland^  and  Ire»i 
land,  we  will  now  briefly  recapitulate 
the  leading  points  of  what  we  have  ad^ 
Vanced ;  it  is  for  your  sake  only  that 
we  solemnly  bespeak  your  attention. 

The  Catholics  in  late  years  have 
brought  the  most  grievous  evils,  not 
upon  Ireland  only,  but  upon  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  They  have  rapidly 
increased  in  power  and  misdeeds,  until 
they  have  brought  you  to  the  borders 
of  civil  war,  and  led  your  rulers  to 
contemplate  a  gigantic  and  perilous 
change  in  your  Constitution.  Those 
who  maintain,  that  they  are  justified 
in  all  this  by  the  disabilities,  must 
still  admit  that  they  have  done  it— uid 
that  they  have  done  it  because  they 
are  Catholics.  It  is  because  several 
millions  of  your  population  are  Catiio* 
lies,  that  they  form  a  terrible  scourge 
to  your  empire,  and  threaten  it  with 
almost  every  calamity  that  can  visit  it. 

To  the  truth  of  tlus,  you  must  bear 
unanimous  testimony. 

Now  what  are  the  disabilities  which 
Uiey  plead  in  their  justification  ?  In 
the  main,  they  merdy  exclude  the  Ca* 
tholics  from  certain  public  trusts  and 
ofiices  which,  in  the  nature  of  ^ings, 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  men  of  fortune 
and  connexions — by  the  Aristocracy, 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  significa* 
tion,  as  including  both  the  aristoera^^ 
cy  of  rank  and  that  of  property.  In 
Ireland,  the  rank  and  property  are 
Protestant,  and  the  mass  of  the  lovrar 
orders  are  Catholic.  The  Catholics,  as 
a  body,  according  to  the  spirit  and  in*, 
lention  of  the  Constitution,  would  be 
as  much  disqualified  for  the  enjoyment 
of  these  trusts  and  offices,  if  the  dis- 
abilities  were  removed,  as  they  now 
are.  Throwing  aside  rehgious  distinc- 
-tions,  and  looking  at  the  rank  and 
property  of  both  Protestants  and  Ca^ 
tholics  as  a  whole,  if  such  trusts  mkL 
offices  were  divided  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  the  most 
trifling  ^are  would  fall  to  the  Catho- 
lics.   Only  a  very  few  individiMds  of 
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them  could  be  benefited.  More  than 
this  they  have  no  claim  to  under  the 
Constitution;  and  more  they  could 
not  possess^  except  through  robbery. 

But  the  Catholics  possess  the  elect- 
ive power;  they  can^  as  has  been 
abundantly  proved^  return  two-thirds 
of  the  Irish  members ;  they  can  return 
"the  great  majority  of  such  members ; 
and  looking  at  these  separately^  the 
majority  binds  the  minority,  and  prac- 
tically constitutes  the  whole.  If^ 
therefore,  you  remove  the  disabilities^ 
you  will  in  reality  do  this, — you  will 
xemove  them  from  the  Catholics,  and 
place  them  on  the  Protestants, — ^you 
will  place  the  rank  and  property,  the 
Protestants,  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion, under  the  exclusions  from  pub* 
He  trusts  which  now  rest  on  the  Ca- 
tholics,— ^you  will  exclude  the  Irish 
Aristocracy,  with  a  few  petty  excep- 
tions, f^om  the  House  of  Commons 
and  various  high  offices,  on  account  of 
its  religion, — ^you  will  make  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State  a  disqualification 
for  the  possession  of  the  highest  pub- 
lic trusts ; — and  you  will  throw  your 
rank,  property,  and  intelligence  out 
of  your  political  system,  and  make  a 
democracy  of  the  lowest  character  every 
thing  in  it. 

You  must  be  guilty  of  this  scan- 
dalous robbery  and  injustice — ^^this 
most  unscientific  and  barbarous  absur- 
dity— this  fratricidal  sacrifice  of  one 
part  of  the  community  to  another  for 
the  ruin  of  the  whole ;  on,  you  must 
take  from  the  Catholics  an  enormous 
portion  of  the  public  trust  and  privi- 
lege which  they  now  possess.  Beyond 
this,  you  have  no  alternative.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  society  is  in  Ireland, 
you  must,  to  a  vast  extent,  take  away 
the  elective  franchise,  when  you  abo- 
lish the  disqualification,  destroy  the 
power  of  retumi/ig  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  thereby  that  of  reaching 
office  when  you  grant  eligibility  to  ot- 
£ce ;  or  you  must  commit  the  guilt. 

This  is  naked  and  unadorned  truth. 
It  may  be  abused  by  profligate  news- 
papers, it  may  be  laughed  at  by  the 
lesIdeTS  of  party  and  faction,  and  even 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel 
may,  at  the  head  of  the  legislature,  pro- 
-claim  it  to  be  error ;  and  still  it  mil  be 
naked  and  unadorned  truth. 

But  can  you  take  from  the  Catho- 
lics the  requisite  portion  of  trust  and 
privilege,  and  disqualify  the  many  of 
ihem,  that  you  may  qualify  the  indi* 


Vidual?  No.  To  do  this,  you  must  li* 
mit  the  vote  to  the  real  owner  of  the 
freehold ;  and  this  you  do  not  think 
of.  If  you  do  it,  you  will  in  reality 
increase  the  disabilities  tenfold ;  and, 
by  your  emancipation,  mightily  aug- 
ment Catholic  turbulence  and  dlsafifec* 
tion.  If  you  do  it  not,  you  may  raise 
the  qualification  of  the  vote  aa  you 

Idease,  and  still,  in  those  parts  of  Ire* 
and  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  near- 
ly  all  Catholics,  the  elective  power  of 
the  Catholics  will  sustain  no  diminu« 
tion. 

If  you  concede  what  is  called  unc6n« 
ditional  emancipation,  you  will  inflict 
the  most  flagrant  wrongs  on  the  Pro« 
testants,  and  give  a  gigantic  increase 
of  most  unconstitutional  power  to  the 
Catholics.  You  will  change  the  elec-* 
tion  contest  between  Protestant  and 
Protestant,  into  one  between  Protest 
tant  and  Catholic ; — you  will  give  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  a  national 
Church  to  fight  for ; — you  will  place 
between  them  local  offices  as  matter 
of  contention ; — and  you  will  multiply 
objects  to  quarrel  and  combat  for,  ana 
make  each  side  more  anxious  to  pre-« 
serve  itd  party  power,  and  encroacn  on 
that  of  the  other.  You  will  leave  the 
despotism,  to  which  the  Catholic  priests 
and  laymen  are  subject,  as  omnipo^ 
tent  as  it  is,  and  render  it  far  more  jea* 
lous,  vigilant,  and  active.  Will  the 
fruits  of  all  this  be  peace,  content,  sub« 
ordination,  and  loyalty  in  the  Catho« 
lies  ^  Reply  as  honest  men ;  for  to 
your  dishonesty  here  you  alone  will 
be  the  victims.  If  heaven  have  made 
no  change  in  the  laws  of  nature,  these 
must  be  the  consequences : — You  will 
render  the  Catholics  infinitely  more 
powerful  by  the  robbery  of  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you 
will  render  them  infinitely  more  tur- 
bulent, ungovernable,  and  dangerous. 

If  you  only  concede  con£tional 
emancipation,  the  case  will  be  the 
same,  with  only  a  diflerence  in  degree. 

The  baleful  evils  which  Catholicism 
produces,  and  the  portentous  dangers 
with  which  it  surrounds  the  empire, 
would,  therefore,  only  be  increased  by 
emancipation,  whether  total  or  par- 
tial. 

In  late  years  you  have  been  labour- 
ing to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  and 
what  have  you  accomplished  ?  As  you 
have  indulged,  they  have  encroached ; 
as  you  have  pardoned,  they  have  trans- 
gressed; and  they  now  trample  on 
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yoar  laws,  and  beard  your  Gavern-i  convulsioii,  and  establishing  eyerr  in<«i 

ment.    You  have  rendered  them  in«  stitution  cialculated  to  generate  name 

finitely  more  powerful  than  they  ever  and  rebellion ;  and  the  latter  would 

were,  and  this  power  is  employed  to  have  been  more  than  men,  or  less,  if 

produce  the  most  calamitous  effects  they  had  not  been  rendered  what  they 

in  your  Cabinet,  in  your  Legislature,  are.  The  same  causes,  without  the  aid 

and  through  the  whole  range  of  your  of  religious  divisions,  would  have  pro^ 

interests.     If  their  power  increase  as  diiced  the  same  effects  in  any  country, 

it  has  done,  it  is  matter  of  moral  Had  the  lower  orders  in  England  been 

certainty,  that, they  will  speedily  re-  so  worked  on,  they  would  long  since 

duce  your  Constitution  to  ruins,  or  have  trod  your  imbecile  rulers  in  the 

involve  you  in  civil  war  for  its  pre-  dust.    The  Catholics  have,  as  they 

servation.  proclaim  to  you,  gained  their  power 

If  all  this  do  not  prove  that  you  through  your  criminal  incapacity;  and 

must  wholly  change  your  system  of  it  now  exists  in  your  criminal  cowards 

governing  the  Catholics,  and  that  it  ice. 

must  henceforward  be  to  annihilate  What  then  ought  you  now  to  resolve 

Catholicism  to  the  utmost  point  pos-  on  ?  If  you  bind  your  rulers  by  sta« 

sible,  proof  has  vanished  from  this  tute  to  their  imbecility,  and  give  to 

world  of  guilt  and  error.   Under  your  the  Catholic  leaders  both  a  large  in« 

inaction  the  evils  will  not  remain  sta-  crease  of  power  and  of  legal  means  for 

tionary  ;  your  exertions  are  called  for,  doing  what  they  have  done,  will  this 

not  only  for  aggression,  but  for  de-  be  a  remedy?  Because  the  constitution 

fence ; — you  must  destroy  the  enemy,  and  laws  have  been  thus  far  destroy** 

or  the  enemy  will  destroy  you.  ed,  will  the  farther  destruction  of  them 

What  are  you  really  called  on  to  do  be  a  remedy  ?  Because  the  Catholics 
in  regard  to  principle  and  measure  ?  have  been  made  what  they  are,  will. 
The  Catholics  consist  almost  wholly  the  sacrifice  to  them  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  ignorant  lower  orders,' and  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  be 
they  are  wholly  led  by  priests  and  pro-  a  remedy  ?  We  ask  for  your  own  sake, 
fligate  demagogues.  They  would  be  and  not  ours.  If  you  had  to  speak  in 
tranquil  and  obedient;  they  would  respectofEngland,  instead  of  Ireland, 
treat  the  disabilities  with  disregard,  your  reply  would  he-^Rsstrain  (he  de- 
were  it  not  for  these  leaders.  The  lat-  magogvss  and  priests  from  violating, 
ter  have  told  you  this ;  they  have  de-  the  laws,  and  injuring  the  public  weal! 
clared  to  you,  that  their  atrocious  ef- .  Such  would  be  your  reply,  and  you 
forts  have  made  the  body  what  it  is,  would  at  once  reduce  it  to  practice, 
and  that  such  efforts  alone  can  pre-  And  why  cannot  you  so  sp^ak  in  re- 
serve it  as  what  it  is.  They  have  con-  spect  of  Ireland  ?  Why  is  it  that  every 
fessed  before  the  world,  what  the  thing  Irish  has  such  a  fatal  effect  on 
world  knows  to  be  true,  that  the  Ca-  your  understanding.  Until  you  as- 
tholics  are  not  a  people  acting  from  certain  that  in  Ireland  truth  is  false- 
settled  principle,  and  a  strong  steady  hood,  sanity  is  madness,  wisdom  is 
belief  of  wrongs,  but  an  uninformed  folly,  and  guilt  is  innocence,  treat  it 

f>oj)ulace  acting  from  passion  and  de-  as  you  do  the  rest  of  the  United  Eing- 

usion^  produced  by  the  vilest  practices  dom.     Legislate  for  Ireland  as  you 

of  unprincipled  men.  would  for  England — remedy  Irish  evils 

With  this  before  you,  as  matter  of  as  you  would  English  ones—- coerce 

demonstration  and  confession, — with  Catholic  crime  as  you  would  Protest- 

the  natural  and  necessary  knowledge  ant  crime ! — This  must  be  your  con- 

of  the  remedies  forced  upon  you  by  duct  if  you  are  not  bent  on  your  own 

the  Catholics  themselves, — what  has  ruin. 

been  your  conduct?    You  have  not  Iflaws  and  measures  are  necessary  in 

only  tolerated  but  justified  the  dema-  Ireland,  does  it  follow  that  you  are  not 

gogues  and  priests  in  every  device  of  to  resort  to  them  because  tney  are  not 

tumult  and  treason  they  could  con-  necessary  in  England  ?    If  a  gigantic 

ceive ;  and  you  have  even  encouraged  evil,  which  threatens  every  thing  dear 

the  people  to  become  their  victims,  to  the  empire,  exist  in  Ireland,  is  it 

You  have  suffered  the  former  to  give  to  be  tolerated,  because  it  is  not  to  be 

unlimited  scope  to  their  will  in  tramp-  found  in  England  ?  The  injuries  which 

ling  on  law  and  authority,  scattering  afilict,  and  the  dangers  which  surround 

abroad  every  stimulant  to  madness  and  you,  must  extort  from  you  a  negative ; 
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and  sadi  a  reply  must  bind  you  to  use 
all  practicable  means  for  the  extinction 
of  Catholicism.  You  are  called  on^ 
not  to  injure  the  Catholics,  but  to  re- 
leaK  them  from  a  devouring  tyranny 
fnMn  which  they  suffer  more  than  the 
Protestants. 

You  are  told  to  confide  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  sanction  any  change 
which  he  may  originate.  Is  the  Duk^ 
of  Wellington  some  deity  invested  with 
the  power  of  reversing  the  relations 
between  cause  and  effect  ?  Would  that, 
done  by  him,  be  beneficial,  which,  if 
done  by  O'Conneil,  would  be  ruinous  ? 
Whether  the  measure  for  removing 
the  disabilities  be  the  offspring  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Dr  Doyle,  the 
consequences  must  of  necessity  be  the 
same ;  you  cannot  deny  it.  Therefore, 
if  you  be  men,  and  not  children,  if 
you  be  freemen,  and  not  slaves,  you  are 
Dound  to  treat  it  in  the  one,  as  you 
would  treat  it  in  the  other. 

Are  the  grounds  on  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  has  through  life  form* 
ed  his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, altered  ?  The  only  change  they 
have  undergone  is,  they  have  been 
rendered  infinitely  more  power  Ail,  and 
whollv  unassailable.  He  could  not 
now  change  his  opinion,  without  be- 


ing guSty  of  such  apoatacy  as  scarce* 
ly  any  Minister  ever  exhibited ;  and 
would  this  be  a  reason  why  you 
should,  in  such  case,  confide  in  him  ? 
It  was  cbiefiy  because  in  place  and 
out  of  it  he  declared  himself  to  be 
hostile  to  emancipation,  that  you  en« 
abled  him  to  readi  his  high  office;  and 
if  he  now  change  his  side,  and  there- 
by disable  you  for  making  an  effectual 
stand  in  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament, 
will  this  be  a  reason  why  you  should, 
in  such  case,  confide  in  him  ?  If  he 
attempt  to  force  a  vital  change  of  Con* 
stitutiou  like  this  upon  the  British  peo^ 
pie,  in  opposition  to  their  deliberate, 
conscientious,  and  decided  conviction, 
he  will  be  guilty  of  the  most  uncon- 
stitutional conducti 

We  believe  the  Diike  of  Wellington 
to  be  utterly  incapacitated  by  honour 
and  honesty  for  attempting  to  remove 
the  disabilities ;  but  he  could  not  make 
the  attempt  without  being  and  doing 
what  we  have  stated. 

We  now  leave  the  subject.  The 
fairest  and  noblest  creation  of  law  and 
institution  that  ever  emanated  from 
human  talent  and  wisdom,  to  promote 
human  prosperity  and  happiness,  must 
remain  or  vanish,  according  to  your 
decision. 
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Suck,  baby,  suck,  mother's  love  grows  by  giving. 
Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by  wasting ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 
Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  deatji  in  tasting. 
Kiss,  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses. 
Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in  blessings ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty  blisses 
Tender  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  'mid  cares&ings. 
Hang,  baby,  hang,  mother's  love  loves  such  forces. 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy  clinging ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  vident  lawless  courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging.— 

So  aang  a  witber'd  Sibyl  energetical. 

And  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  Hps  prophetical. 


C.  Lamb. 
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THE  TWO  MAGICIANS. 
A  GEBMAN  TRADITION. 

The  Master  of  the  magic  spell 
Reclined  upon  the  rocky  sbore^ 

And  view'd  the  heaving  billQws'  swell. 
And  listened  to  their  hollow  roar. 

He  sat  in  melancholy  mood ; 

H^  gazed  upon  his  mighty  book> 
And  thought  more  joy  attends  the  good. 

Even  in  the  lowliest^  loneliest  nook> 

Than  he,  in  all  the  wealth  and  pow'r 
Gather'd  Irom  his  forbidden  art. 

Could  find  in  mat)y  a  heavy  hour 
To  still  the  yearnings  of  his  heart. 

Then  earthly  ouiet,  heav'nly  bliss,— 
Soft  visions  N-fioated  o'er  his  mind. 

And  in  the  ocean's  dark  abyss 
To  drown  his  book  he  half  inclined. 

When,  to  pervert  his  kindly  will. 

High  sauing  on  a  fleecy  cloud. 
The  former  pupil  of  his  skill 

Approach'd  the  Seer,  thus  taunting  loud  :- 

"  Ho !  Teacher  of  my  novice  years, 
Boasts  yet  thine  art  no  wider  range  ? 

Know'st  not  that  o'er  the  starry  spikes 
A  science  soars,  deep,  fearful,  strange  ? 

"  Long  bpw'd  I  humbly  at  thy  ^H^r;  - 
From  thee  imbiMng  myauc  lore  ; 

Now  times  Are  chang^,  I  ride  the  dr. 
Whilst  thou  liest  nelpless  on  the  shore. 


*• 


The  Master  of  the  magic  spdl 
Curl'd  his  pale  lip  in  calm  disdain ; 

His  feats  he  heard  the  bolster  tell  i-r-^ 
No  ftirther  noticed  words  so  vain. 

'*  What,  art  thou  silent.  Master  mine  ? 

Yield'st  thou  to  my  superior  might  ? 
Or  means  that  lurkii^  sne^r  mali^ 

Me  and  my  wizard  power  to  slight  ?" 

No  answer  yet  vouchsafed  the  Sf^c, 
As,  deaf  to  these  pretensions  hi^. 

He  tum'd  the  mystic  Runic  page. 
And  scann'd  each  line  with  earnest  eye. 

''  Cast  that  worm-eaten  book  aside, 
A  stronger  charm  to  learn  of  me ! 

Scom'st  thou  mine  offer  ?    Be't  then  tried 
Whose,  science  claims  the  mastery !" 
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"  Forbear !  forbear,  presumptuous  boy  !" 

Thus  sternly^  sadly  spoke  the  Seer ; 
^'  Awake  not  wrath  that  must  destroy 

Even  what  compassion  yet  holds  dear  i'* 

Loud  oyer  sea  and  rodcy  strand^ 

The  boaster's  scoffing  laugh  is^  heard— • 
It  ceases — Now  he  waves  his  wand. 

Low  mustering  many  a  mystic  word. 

And  yielding  to  th'  enchantment's  force^ 

Tlie  spirits  of  the  tempest  rise. 
Sweep  o'er  the  earth  their  whirlwind  course^ 

Convulse  the  seas^  obscure  the  skies. 

The  lightnings  flash,  the  thunders  roar. 

The  mountain  billows  threaten  heaven  r 
The  rock  that  stateliest  guards  the  shore. 

Yawns,  to  its  base  asunder  riven. 

The  Seer,  with  pity-temper'd  scorn. 

Beheld  the  tempest's  maddening  rage,—* 
Beheld  the  rocky  bulwark  torn,— - 

Then  heedful  tura'd  the  Runic  page< 

The  spell  was  found—some  words  he  read. 

Of  fearfully  resistless  sway ; 
Words  filling  earth  and  heaven  with  dread. 

Forcing  the  Powers  of  Hell  t'  obey ! 

The  boaster's  cheek  is  ashy  pale. 

Bristles  his  hair,  his  sight  grows  dim  ; 
Senses,  pidsation,  breathing  »il^,— * 

Wild  horror  palsies  every  Hmb. 

He  'lights  unwilling  on  the  shore, 

uow,  reluetant  pace ; 
He  strives  forgivenesj^  to  implore ; — 
In  vain  !^— The  Seer  averts  his  face. 

Tew'rds  that  dread  rock  himself  has  riven. 

Fruitlessly  struggling  'gainst  his  fate. 
He  goes — by  force  unearthly  driven — 

Repentant  of  his  taunts  too  late. 

His  foot  has  touch'd  the  rifted  cave ; — 
"  None,  none  shall  thus  control  my  will !" 

Again  he  moves — ^into  his  grave ! 
One  shriek — the  rock  has  closed*— All's  still !' 

The. storm  is  hush'd,  bright  shines  the  day. 

The  billows  roll  with  gentle  swell ; 
And,  deeply  sighing,  turns  away 

The  Master  of  the  magic  spell. 

M.  M. 
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OBSBEVATIONS  ON  THE  DUXE  OF  NEWCASTLE  8  LETTER. 

Sir,  incurred  the  self-reproach  which  he 

I  OFFER  no  apology  Ibr  calling  your  acknowledges  to  have  felt,  than  broken 

notice  to  the  letter  lately  written  by  through  his  natural  rductanee  to  min« 

his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  gle  in  public  discussion. 

Lord  Kenyon.  The  principles  of  your  In  tnis  Letter  we  have  the  sentU 

]^blication,  and  the  forcible  and  con-  ments  of  n  mind  that  nothing  trivial 

slstent  manner  in  which  you  have  sus-  could  hove  tempted  to  come  rorward. 

tuned  thern^  are  sufficient  proof  to  me  Whatever  is  spoken,  is  spoken  from  a 

that  you  will  feel  like  every  friend  of  solemn  sense  of  its  imperious  neces* 

the  Constitution  on  the  subject,  and  be  sity ;  its  principles  are  dictated  from 

ri^oiced  at  the  appearance  of  a  docu-  the  heart  of  a  man,  whose  strong  sin« 

ment  doing  so  much  honour  to  the  cerity  and  absolute  conviction  of  the 

noble  writer,  and  to  the  class  of  society  truth    have  conauered  his   habitutl- 

to  which  he  belongs.  aversion  for  public  appeal ;  like  the 

The  truth  is,  sir,   that  whatever  son  ofCroesus,  his  tongue  has  been  un* 

might  have  been  the  value  of  vigour  tied,  and  he  has  cried  aloud  on]y  in 

and  Int^rity  among  our  men  of  rank,  the  strong  alarm  and  affection  for  hia 

tfaey4ire  now  more  essential  than  ever,  endangered  King  and  Country.  There 

The  British  nation  can  never  be  with*  is  anomer  value  in  this  Letter.    It  is 

out  powerful  and  accomplii^ed  minds;  the  language  of  a  part  of  the  nation^ 

but  we  want  to  see  combined  with  that  who  have  hitherto  not  spoken.    That 

intelligence,  the  candour,  fearlessness,  immense  and  unobtrusive,  but'  im* 

and  d^ity  of  head  and  heart,  wi^-<  measurably   powerful   majorinr,    hj 

•ut  which  mental  power  degenerates  whom  all  the  great  questions  or  £ng« 

into  trick  and  subtlety,  and  the  more  land  must  finally  be  decided ;  tha|t 

accomplished  a  senator  is,  the  more  vast  and  solid  mass  of  the  mind,  the 

he  becomes  hazardous  to  his  country,  property  and  the  religion  of  England, 

But  there  are  circumstances  con-*  which  is  emphatically  the  nation  ; 

nectcd  with  this  Letter,  that  give  it  a  which,  engaged  in  its  own  concerns, 

peculiar  value.    If  the  Duke  of  New-  and  relying  upon  the  strength  of  the 

castle  had  been  one  of  those  pushing  Constitution,  looks  with  a  careless  eye, 

and   presumptuous  individuals  that  or  with  utter  contempt,  on  the  petty 

perpetually  disgust  the  public,  an  ob*  tricks  and  changes  of  the  common  ri« 

trusive  orator,  a  man  in  the  habit  of  vals  for  office,  and  the  equally  unim« 

forcing  his  claims  and  his  connexions  portant  pranks  of  popular  opinion, 

on  the  public,  and  encumbering  our  Such  barks  and  barges  may  cut  their 

governorships    and    embassies    with  courses,  and  follow  or  sink  each  o^r 

spendthrift  puppyism  and  impudent  just  as  they  like,  without  leaTing>  a 

incapacity,  in  tne  shape  of  his  depend-  wrinkle  on  the  wave.    The  mighty 

ents ;  or  if  he  had  been  one  of  those  expanse  round  and  below  them,  WiU 

fragments  and  survivors<of  shipwreck-  not  be  shaken  from  its  depths  by  such 

ed  faction  that  we  see,  with  hourly  disturbers.    It  requires  a  higher  im« 

ficorn,  struggling  to  make  their  way  to  pulse  ;  but  when  the  tempest  comes  to 

ahore  on  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  glad  summon  it,  woe  be  to  the  wretches 

to  scramble  into  beggarly  possession ;  that  think  to  sport  upon  its  surface 

I  should  not  have  cared  more  for  his  still. 

letter  than  for  the  paper  on  which  it  When  the  British  nation  shall  once 

was  written.    But  tne  writer  is  alto-  raise  its  voice,  the  whole  petty  clamour 

S ether  the  reverse.  A  man  who  evi-  and  quackery  of  the  political  charla- 
ently  dislikes  the  tumult  and  teasing  tans  will  be  extinguished  in  the  roar, 
of  political  Hfe ;  who  has  not  spoken  But  it  is  tsu*dy  as  it  is  powerful,  and 
half-a-dozen  times  in  the  House;  who,  generations  have  passed  down  to  the 
notwithstanding  the  most  evident  and  grave  since  the  occasion  for  its  sum- 
sensitive  feeling  on  the  greater  public  monshas  been  given ;  and  without  that 
questions,  and,  as  he  has  sufficiently  occasion  it  will  never  abandon  its  na« 
shewn,  with  the  ability  to  make  his  tural  and  wise  reluctance,  fiut  the 
opinion  of  importance,  has  in  general  time  seems  to  be  at  hand,  and  the 
turned  away  trom  the  task,  and  rather  writer  of  this  letter,  in  his  reiuetanee^ 
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his  sincerity,  or  his  truth,  seems  not 
unlike  the  representative  of  that  great 
bocly.  But  let  us  hear  him  speak  for 
himself. 

'  **  I  am  not  more  given  todiktion  with 
ray  pen>  than  I  am  %  word  of  mouth.^^* 
I-  never  ase  either  but  by  compulsion ; 
and  if  I  could  now  Conscientiously  avoid 
tli'e  hibour  and  tlie  consequent  discom- 
fort, I  hiive  every  inclination  and  every 
motive,  but  one,  for  consulting  -my  ease^ 
and  indulgiffg  in  that  privacy,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  most  congenial  to  me. 
9uch  a  course,  however,  consistently 
with  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  I 
cannot  find  it  within  me  to  pursue.  I 
must  embark  in  the  same  vessel  with 
you,  and  sink  or  swini  in  our  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  Religion  which  we  love 
•7-the  Constitution  which  we  reverence. 

**  An  appeal  to  the  nation  is  our  only 
resource-^it  must  be  made — and  the 
Voice  of  the  nation  must  decide  whether 
Protestantism  or  Popery  shall  prevail; 
whether,  by  treading  hi  the  footsteps  of 
our  fbrefathers,  we  wilt  maintain  the  Pro- 
testant ascendency,  which  their  practical 
Wisdom  established  for  us,— or  whether, 
to  our  eternal  shame,  to  our  certain 
punishment,  we  will  see  the  Jesuits  tri- 
umphant, and  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Papists  openly  displayed  throi^hont  this 
now  Protestakit  land.  In  short,  the  na- 
tion must  decide  whether  these  kingdoms 
sliail  be  at  once  the  cradle  and  the  citadel 
of  Protestantism  and  real  liberty,  or  the 
hot-bed  of  Popery,  with  its  scarlet  train 
of  mental  and  political  despotism, 
-  '*  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  perk>d 
when  we  are  compelled  to  judge  and  act 
fpr  ourselves  ;  the  bane  and  antidote  are 
before  us ;  our  choice  must  be  made ;  we 
must  now  decide  whether  we  will  range 
ourselves  with  Protestants  or  Papists— 
whether  we  will  serve  Gpd  or  Mammon.** 

After  accounting  for  the  extraordi- 
iiary  toleration  of  public  meanness  and 
shuffling,  the  general  indifference  to 
character,  the  amalgamation  of  vice 
and  virtue  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
appear  to  be  held  in  equal  value — the 
honours  and  emoluments  bestowed  on 
the  qaost  corrupt  and  contemptible  in- 
dividuals^ as  if  for  the  purpose  of  invi« 
ting  a' contempt  of  public  and  moral 
obligation — he  justly  attributes  the 
chief  portion  of  this  singular  deterio- 
ration to  the  '^  neutrality"  adopted 
by  Government  of  late  years.  He  then 
gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Perceval 
Administration  and  its  successor. 

"  In.  1807,  the  voice  of  the  nation  re. 
jected  an  Administration,  strong  in  talent, 
but  weak  in  the  possession  of  the  public 


confidence.  An  overwhelming  feeling 
confirmed  the  power  of  its  successor, 
which  was  proudly  and  triumphantly  fis^ 
Youred  by  popular  support,  blouse  it  wot 
supposed  to  be  pwrdy  Protestanif  to  be 
pledged  to  oppose  Popery«  and  to  support 
the  national  affections^  the  national  in- 
terest.  Nobly  and  most  beneficially  did 
this  Administration  execute  its  duty,  op- 
posing Popery,  upholding  Protestantism, 
supporting  the  national  interests,  cherish- 
ing the  Established  Religion,  encoura- 
ging national  morality,  as  well  by  its  ex- 
ample as  by  its  care,  boldly  defendmg  the 
Constitution,  and  preserving  it  uninjured, 
in  Church  or  State,  from  the  united  at- 
tacks of  dangerous  and  desperate  men  ; 
and,  above  all  things,  keeping  this  lead- 
ing object  in  view,-^that  it  is  the  duty  of. 
a  government  to  act  towards  a  nationj  as 
a  good  father  of  a  family  would  act  to- 
wards his  family,  namely,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  public  virtue  founded  upon 
public  principle.  The  admirable  Per- 
ceval knew  well  by  experience,  tmd  tbn* 
foresaw,  that,  because  it  is  worthless, 
nothing  can  be  lasting  that  is  not  Ibund* 
ed  on  principled  virtue,  that  no  nation 
ean  endure  and  prosper  without  it,  that 
other  nations  had  suffered  the  severest 
retributive  justice  for  their  national 
crimes,  and  that  we  evidently  owed  our 
comparative  exemption  ftom  the  horrors 
which  the  Divine  vengeance  poured  on 
those  devoted  countries,  to  our  own 
comparative  exemption  from  the  vices 
and  corruptions  which  prevailed  in  them. 
Taking  for  his  motto,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  the  straight-forward,  intelli- 
gible, and  defined  policy  of  the  Minister, 
gained  the  applause  even  of  his  oppo- 
nents, whilst  his  friends,  sure  ol*  his  sup- 
port and  encouragement  in  theur  endea- 
vours to  promote  his  generous  measures 
for  the  public  welfare,  acted  with  spirit, 
union,  and  confidence. 

*<  Thus  we  continued  blessed  wkh  an 
administration  which  acted  upon  known 
principles,  until  in  1 81 2  the  same  hand 
which  deprived  Mr  Perceval  of  life,  ex- 
tinguished also  the  light  of  the  admiois- 
tration.  We  lost  our  virtuous,  exem^ 
plary,  and  highly-gifted  Minister,  and  from 
that  time  our  moml  decline  eommenced. 
Then  began  that  accursed  system  of  li- 
beralism, neutrality,  and  conciliation.^ 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  the 
friend  and  the  enemy  of  his  country  were 
to  be  confounded,  distinctions  were  to  be 
levelled,  all  was  to  bend  to  expediency, 
and  principle  must  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  policy. 

'*  Could  any  one  mistake  what  would 
be  the  sure  consequence  of  such  a  vile 
system  ?    Assuredly,  as  it  has  happened 
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iv  ivdttld  foIIovi^»  that  the  eotifitry  would  »f  Londonderry.    While  tbat  states* 

be  grtdutlly  demoraliaed.    Whet  before  man  guided  tne  council^  the  whole 

seemed  odious,  or  inunorsl,  no  loager  army  of  Liberalism  shrank ;  die  mob 

diBgusted;  all  ancient  institutions  began  haranguers^  the  Catholic  agitators^  the 

to  be  considered  as  rubbish;  history  as  venal  and  atrocious  hirelings  of  rabble 


an  old  almanack ;  experience  was  to  be 
east  away ;  all  that  is  valuable  to  us  was 
to  be  vilified,  derided,  and  trampled  up- 
on ;  and,  finally,  liberality  enthroned  it- 
self  in  the  chief  seat,  to  iofiuence  and  di- 
rect the  counsels  of  tlie  nation.  The 
country  now  found  itself  without  guides, 
although  it  had  a  Government ;  -  the  high 
offices  were  filled,  it  is  true,  but  not  by 
Governors.  The  executive  was  in  other 
hands;  instead  of  resisting  innovation 
they  yielded  to  it,— -Instead  of  leading 
public  opinion,  they  bowed  to  its  coun- 
terfeit^-and  thus  quackery, deceit,  and  hol- 
low pretension,  gained  so  much  strength, 
that  their  opposltes  were  almost  obliged 
to  hide  tlieir  diminished  heads.  Then 
followed  tlie  effects  of  this  contemptible 
system.  The  depraved,  <the  disaffected, 
and  the  self-opinionated,  are  always  the 
most  noisy  and  turbulent ;  they  clamour- 
ed, they  made  themselves  heard :  finding 
Iheir  strength,  and  presuming  upon  their 
acquired  consequence,  they  artfully  con- 
trived, through  the  Administration,  in 
&et,  to  rule  the  State ;  and  the  Adminis- 
tration preferring  place  and  irresponsible 
tranquillity  to  a  noble  rejection  of  either, 
when  principle  is  at  stake,  suffered  oar 
constitutional  excellence,  and  all  tlmt  has 
been  hitherto  deemed  most  sacred  or 
most  valuable,  to  perish,  for  want  of  en- 
couragement and  protection ;  whilst  the 
designing  Liberalist  gloried  in  his  success, 
and  chuckled  at  the  impending  misfor- 
tunes which  he  well  knew  would  result 
from  such  a  total  revolution  in  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Nothing  can  be  more  forcible,  me- 
lancholy, or  true  than  all  this.  The 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool  has  now  re- 
moved him  from  all  sterner  remark ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  his 
distrust  of  himself  and  of  the  nation^ 
a  vast  share  of  the  singular  and  cala- 
mitous system  which  characterised  his 
later  years  is  to  be  assigned.  An  ex- 
cellent man  in  all  the  private  relations 
of  life,  he  palpably  wanted  the  moral 
intrepidity  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Britisn  empire.  His  whole  career 
Was  good  intention,  but  good  inten- 
tion under  guidance.  In  the  early 
portions  of  his  premiership  he  had  the 
advice  of  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  and 
still  loftier  principle,  the  late  Marq[uis 


revolts'  were  struck  dunob;  and  the 
rapid  action  of  lustice  and  the  jail  re« 
Meved  the  public  from  the  nuisance^ 
In  the  House,  the  whole  leaven  of  dis« 
Appointed  corruption,  the  livid  tribe 
of  briefless  barristers,  the  impudent 
empirics  from  North  and  South  ;  the 
reviewers  and  pamphleteers,  the 
hollow  clamourers  for  reform,  th6 
panegyrists  of  the  public  eneniy; 
Jacobinism  with  all  its  heads — were 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  manli« 
ness  and  reason. 

The  death  of  that  noble  person,  eX" 
hausted  by  the  perpetual  labours  of 
his  station,  leflt  Lord  Liverpool  to 
seek  another  guide.  He,  unhappily, 
soon  found  one,  the  direct  reverse 
of  his  predecessor.  The  grave  too 
has  closed  upon  him ;  and  we  will  not 
violate  the  sacredness  due  to  that  spot 
where  all  earthly  passions  sink  to  rest, 
by  dwelling  upon  the  errors  of  that 
remarkable  individuaL  Butnothii^ 
in  his  career  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  fatal  facility  with  which  he  plunged 
from  the  elevation  of  his  principles 
into  the  pool  of  Liberalism.  From  the 
first  moment  of  his  influence  on  the 
Premier's  mind,  the  colour  of  the 
government  was  darkened.  The  old 
lofty  principles  to  which  the  people  of 
England  looked  in  all  times  of  danger, 
as  the  seaman  in  the  battle  looks  to 
his  flag,  with  the  feeling  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  scenes  of  dismay  or 
death  round  him,  while  that  flag 
floated,  the  ship  triumphed  still ;  the 
generous  pride  in  our  ancient  institu« 
tions,  the  resolute  scorn  of  popular 
intrigue,  the  firm  adherence  to  the 
religious  laws  and  privileges  that  were 
bought  by  many  a  day  of  heroic  sacri- 
fice, were  honoured  by  our  forefathers 
as  the  noblest  reward  of  their  blood; 
principles  that  it  had  taken  ages  to 
bring  to  their  maturity,  and  which 
were  given  to  form  the  impenetrable 
defence  of  the  constitution,  the  armour, 
*'  tempered  from  the  armoury  of  God/* 
were  utterly  cast  away — turned  into 
a  jest  by  the  most  accomplished 
master  of  ridicule  of  his  time — flung 
out  to  the  scoff  of  the  enemies  alike 
of  the  Church  and  the  Constitution ; 
and  by  them  received  with  answering 
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jfist  on  their  lipp;  jbut  with  other  pend^  to  the  wisdom  of  Any  one  human 

feelings  in  their  hearts,  with  the  fierce  heing^  while  we  can  protect  them  for 

^d  gloomy  joy  of  evil  tempters  that  ourselyea;  and  unquestionably^  while* 

«aw  their  temptation  complete^  thdr  inquiries  and  demands  of  diis  nature 

victim  in  their  grasp^  and  the  gates  of  must  hare  been  among  the  Minister'^ 

their  long  exile  flung  open  for  agene«  expectations,  when  he  determine  cm 

ral  ascent  into  die  full  eijoyment  of  the  course  of  reserve,  which,  however 

rapine  and  revenge.   Then  cameihose  he  may  feel  it  essential  to  success,  is^- 

monstrous  coalitions,  those  strange  in  a  country  of  balanced  and  sensi^^ 

intercourses  from  wUcb  nothing  but  tive  interests  like  ours,  a  perfectly  ju»rf 

perverse  repulsive  births  could  fcmow*  tifiable  source  of  anxiety ;  the  Peer> 

From  the  councils  where  the  Royalist  who,  on  the  first  day  of  gdng  down* 

and  the  Jacobin  sat  in  sudden  amity;  to  the  House,  may  nnd  himself  metr 

where  the  worshipper  of  a  God,  and  by  a'proposition  for  invading  his  rightr 

the   bold-  faced   atheist   embraced  ;  by  an  influx  of  popish  strangers;  die 

where  the  mah  who  honoured  his  man  of  property,  who  may  meet  ft 

ging,  and  the  ]niscreant  who  cursed  proposition  changing  the  whole  course 

m  with  the  basest  name  that  the  of  that  law  on  which  property  de« 

inemory  of  man  has  for  the  tyrant  and  pends ;  the  friend  of  the  Constitution^ 

the  parricide,  mingled  their  sovJs  to-  who  may  see  the  nen  in  the  hahd^ 

gether, — came  forth  the  true  fruits  in  ready  to  blot  out  the  Constitution  ; 

the  true  shapes  popular  beggary  and  and,  above  all,  the  man  of  religion, 

riot  through  the  ruin  of  trade  and  who  may  see,  in  act,  the  desperate 

manufactures ;  furious  disafl^ction  in  folly  and  guilty  ingratitude  of  bring- 

Ireland,,  and  war  threatening  every  ing  popery  into  the  very  temple  where 

ally  of  England  in  the  Old  and  New  Protestantism  had  been  enthroned  by> 

Worlds.  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  had 

But  a  delay  has  been  suddenly  in-  given  evidence  of  its  high  descent  ii^ 

terposed ;  and.  sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  three 

the  8Cofi*of  irreligious  men,  nor  in  ex-  hundred  years ;  may  well  shrink  from 

pectation  of  the  dissent  of  religious,  the    unquestioning    reliance    which* 

when  I  say,  that  I  fully  believe  this  would  surrender  the  future  to  any 

delay  to  have  been  given  for  our  pre-  man.    I,  sir,  will  not  believe  that  the 

servation,  if  we  have  the  surviving  Duke  of  Wellington  is  suddenly  so 

virtue  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  inter-  fimtastic  as  to  think  of  carrying  the 

Eosition.  The  Radical  Cabinet  has  popish  question.  A  man  whose  sa«> 
een  broken  into  fragments—its  very  gacity  has  been  hitherto  sa  little  at 
dust  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds ;  fault,  cannot  be  blind  to  what  all  thcf 
a  man  of  great  fame  and  great  abili-  world  beside  see  as  plain  as  the  sun  at 
tics,  all  whose  early  habits  and  later  noon.  He  knows  that  the  question 
experience  must  have  made  him  the  cannot  be  carried ;  that  it  would  over- 
hater  of  the  Radical  tribe,  has  been,  throw  ten  Ministries;  that  there  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  thousands^  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Letter  sands,  of  high-principled  and  loyal- 
speaks  of  this  eminent  person  in  Ian-  hearted  men  within  the  borders  of 
guage  which  has  been  misinterpreted  the  realm,  who  would  meet  the  most 
into  defiance,  or  distrust  But  it  is  stem  extremities  before  a  Papist  foot 
neither ;  abounding  in  high  testimony  should  pollute  the  floor  of  parliament ; 
to  'the  Premier's  faculties  of  public  and,  knowing  all  this,  the  Duke  of 
good,  a  tribute  the  more  valuable  from  Wellington  will  honour  and  obey  the 
its  being  so  seldom  offered  by  the  command  of  his  country.  But  his 
noble  writer,  the  Letter  merely  lays  measures  must  not  be  confined  to  ne- 
open  those  views  in  which  the  nation  gation ;  he  must  do  more  than  tell  the 
have  so  long  coincided  with  him ;  and  Irish  and  English  vassals  of  the  Pope, 
declares,  that  there  is  infinite  hazard  that  they  cannot  he  suflered  to  betray 
in  sufiering  the  violence  and  intrigues  the  British  empire  to  their  Italian 
of  the  public  disturbers  to  grow  to  a  master  and  his  allies.  He  must  ex- 
head,  for  the  mere  convenience  of  tinguish  their  means  of  disturbance 
more  compendious  extinction.  He  ex-  by  the  activity  and  courage  that  he- 
claims,  and  justly>  against  giving  up  long  to  his  character.  In  the  eloquent 
the  care  of  interests  on  which  every  and  true  words  of  the  letter- 
privilege  and  life  in  England  may  de-  «  Let  the  nation  look  to  the  future ; 
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let  it  consider  what  must  very  thortly  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent frightfiil  state  of  things;  it  will  then 
see  the  danger  which  stares  us  in  the 
face ;  and  if  it  is  desirous  of  preserving 
our  glorious  constitution,  of  upholding 
religion,  of  maintaining  the  laws,  rights, 
and  liberties  of  our  country,  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  merit  the  favour  of  God 
and  man,  then,  I  would  say,  let  the  na- 
tion arouse  from  its  lethar^;  let  it  stand 
forth  in  the  panoply  of  its  natural  exceU 
lence ;  let  it  declare  its  intentions ;  let 
it  demand  that  the  Popish  Association 
shall  be  instantly  annihilated ;  let  it  de- 
mand that  the  voice  of  treason  shall  be 
stifled ;  let  it  demand  that  all  Popish  es- 
tablishments, of  whatever  nature,  whe- 
ther Jesuits*  Colleges,  or  Monasteries, 
&C.  &c.,  shall  be  immediately  abolished ; 
let  it  demand  that  no  Roman  Catholics 
shall  vote  at  elections ;  and,  finally,  let  it 
require  a  full  and  undisputed  Protestant 
ascendency  within  these  realms. 

**  This,  however,  must  not  be  delayed ; 
lime  presses,  and  the  enemy  is  at  the 
gate ;  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation 
should  be  heard  in  a  tone  which  eannot 
be  mistaken,  and  our  invaluable  Consti- 
tution will  be  saf^  against  her  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  whether  secret  or 
avowed* 

**  I  have  thus  endeavoured,  very  imper- 
fectly I  admit,  to  describe  my  notions  on 
this  momentous  subject.  I  have 'written 
freely;  why  should  I  not?  Some  one 
must  speak  out ;  my  duty  and  my  in- 
terest compel  me  to  conceal  nothing, 
and  in  this  respect  I  acquit  myself  of  any 


deficiency.  I  have  extenuated  where  I 
could  do  so  with  propriety ;  I  have  set 
down  nought  in  malice  or  hostility,  for  I 
entertain  none.  Perilous  times  require 
strong  remedies  and  home  truths;  you 
will  perceive  that  I  have  not  flinched 
from  .recommending  the  one,  and  statuig 
the  other.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  doing 
this  I  am  subjecting  myself  to  severe 
animadversions;  but  I  am  heedless  of 
consequences  to  myself,  if  I  may  ever  so 
slightly  benefit  the  great  cause  which  is 
at  stake.  My  anxiety  also  to  prove  my 
gratitude  to  you  by  answering  to  your 
appeal,  has  been  an  additional  incitement, 
and  thus  I  have  been  doubly  urged  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  my  unpleasant, 
task." 

Thus,  in  the  modesty  and  graceful 
feeling  in  which  it  was  b^un,  finishes 
this  letter ;  eloquent  without  the  a£* 
fectation  of  studied  language— singu- 
larlv  impressive,  and  d&ect  in  its  ap-i- 
peal  to  the  understanding— and  stamp* 
ed  throughout  with  the  evidence  of  i^ 
true  patriot's  heart.  If  I  had  mee 
such  a  letter  in  history,  I  shoidd  have 
said,  that  the  country  in  which  such' 
feelings  existed  and  found  an  utter-i 
ance  eotdd  not  perish  igpohly ;  and 
that  the  class  of  society  in  wmch  ita 
Writer  was  to  be  found,  must  have  de^ 
served  to  be  theieaders  and  the  hop^ 
of  their  country.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be. 

Sir, 

A  Protestant. 
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POLITICAL  APOPHTHEGM. 

The  world  is  gay  and  fair  to  us,  as  now  we  journey  on. 

Yet  still  'tis  siul  to  think  'twill  be  the  same  when  we  are  gone. 

Some  few,  perchance,  may  mourn  for  us,  but  soon  the  transient  gloom. 

Like  shadows  of  the  summer  doud,  shall  leave  our  narrow  tomh. 

• 

For  men  are  like  the  waves  that  roll  along  the  mighty  deep, 

That  lift  their  crest  a  while,  and  frown,  and  then  are  luU'd  to  sleep; 

While  other  billows  swelling  come,  amid  the  foam  and  spray. 

And,  as  we  view  their  furrowy  track,  sink  down,  and— ^where  are  they  > 

And  ever  thu&  the  waves  shall  roll,  like  those  but  now  gone  past. 
The  o£&pring  of  the  depths  beneath,  the  children  of  the  blast. 
And  ever  thus  shall  men  arise,  and  be  like  those  that  be. 
And  a  man  no  more  be  miss'd  on  land  than  a  wave  upon  the  sea. 

Peeeorine  Wilton. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

«  .Quae  sunt  oculis  subjeeta  fidelibus,  et  qu» 
Ipse  UU  tcadU  Spectator." 


Having  Bpoken  in  our  last  chapter 
of  the  Landed  Proprietors,  the  Mer- 
diaDtSy  and  the  Manufacturers  of  Ire- 
land, we  now  return  to  the  Peasantry, 
concerning  whose  habits  and  character 
we  made  some  obseryationa  already ; 
but  as  the  most  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  people  of  this,  and  the  sister 
country,  lies  in  this  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation, we  find  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  accomplish  our  intention  with  re« 
spect  to  this  seriesof  papers,  to  go  some* 
what  farther  into  a  description  of  their 
present  state,  and  to  glance  rapidly  at 
some  circumstances  which  have  an  im- 
mediate connexion  with  it. 

And,  first,  we  have  to  speak  of  their 
habitual  insubordination  to  the  laW| 
from  the  benefit  of  which  they  were 
80  long  excluded  by  the  pernicious 
system  of  government  adopted  by 
England  in  former  times,  ana  which, 
now  that  it  is  proffered  to  them,  they 
too  often  reject,  like  the  savage  who 
refuses  convenient  dothing,  thinking 
only  of  the  restraint  vrhich  it  would 
be  upon  the  wild  freedom  of  his 
limbs. 

We  set  out  upon  our  observations, 
assuming  that,  which  we  of  our  own 
knowledge  assert  to  be  true,  namely, 
that  whatever  irregularities  there  may 
occasionally  be  in  the  minor  details  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land, yet  in  the  final  resort  of  a  trial  by 
jury  before  the  King's  judges,  it  is  as 
purely  and  as  fairly  administered  as  in 
England.  There  is  less  order  per- 
haps, and  more  occasional  levity  of 
manner,  but  there  is  not  less  intc^ty. 
or  more  partiality.  We  know  that 
Mr  Shell  lately  said  at  a  public  dinner 
in  London,  mat  an  injured  Roman 
Catholic  could  not  obtain  justice  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle  asserted  the  same  thing  with 
considerable  sturdiness;  but  we  idso 
know,  that  both  Mr  Shell  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle  asserted  in  this  re- 
gard, what  was  not  tru&— •&&  news- 
paper posubly  because  it  knew  no  bet- 
ter, and  the  orator  because  he  studies 
tfiect,  and  not  truth,  in  his  speeches, 
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and  in  certain  compositions  published 
by  his  direction,  and  purporting  to 
have  been  moken,  but  which  in  reali- 
ty and  truth  have  never  been  uttered. 
Assuming,  then,  that  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  may  have  the  benent  of  the 
law,  the  same  as  in  England,  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  description  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  matter. 

In  England  the  common  people  have 
a  sturdy  confidence  in  the  law  of  the 
land — they  may  grumble  at  its  ex- 
pense, but  still  they  feel  it  to  be  their 
birth-right,  and  their  security.  They 
know  it  is  a  restraint,  but  they  feel  a 
pride  in  the  consciousness  that  this 
restraint  is  equally  binding  upon  the 
greatest  man  in  the  country,  as  upon 
themselves.  They  therefore  feel,  that 
any  infraction  of  the  law,  is  a  breach 
of  a  system,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  they  have  a  direct  interest,  and, 
consequently,  they  are  the  less  apt  to 
commit  suco  a  breach  themselves,  and 
the  more  willing  to  assist  in  ^e  do* 
tection  and  punishment  of  it  in  others. 
But  in  Ireland,  such  a  feeling  does  not, 
or  does  only  very  partially,  exist.  They 
have  a  notion  that  the  la^  is  merely  a 
system  of  organized  vengeance,  sup- 
ported by  the  powerful,  and  with  which 
they  have  no  connexion,  except  as  Its 
victims.  Their  naturally  impatient 
and  headlong  spirit  gives  them  a  dis- 
taste to  the  slow  process  of  justice 
which  the  law  supplies;  and  even 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  same 
vivacity  of  temper,  combined  with  a 
certain  confusion,  which  commonly 
pervades  their  statements,  frequently 
makes  it  impracticable  for  the  law  to 
decide  between  them,  and  they  go 
away  reserved  by  violent  means  to  ob- 
tain satis&ction  for  the  injtiry,  which 
they  understand  very  weU,  though 
they  can  make  the  Justice  comprehend 
no  mdre,  than  that  dl  parties  are 
wrong.  Thus  it  happens,  that  in  dis- 
putes among  themsdves,  they  have 
been  littlo  accustcmied  hitherto  to 
make  use  of  the  law,  and  their  ac- 
ouaintance  with  it  arises  chiefly  from 
those  cases  in  which  their  superiors 
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are  obliged  to  resort  to  it  against  them. 
The  manner  of  administering  justice, 
too,  in  the  first  resort,  was,  until  of 
late  years,  very  loose  and  irregular, 
and  notunfrequently  something  worse. 
The  magistrate  heard  the  parties  in 
his  private  apartment,  where  there 
was  no  infiuence  of  the  public  eye  to 
control  his  decisions,  which  were  often 
any  thing  but  fair.  To  *'  make  inte- 
rest with  the  magistrate"  was  a  com- 
mon expression ;  and  a  judgment 
strictly  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
without  bias,  favour,  or  affection,  was 
hardly  ever  expected.  Indeed,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  not  in  hu« 
man  nature,  more  especially  Irish  hu- 
man nature,  that  it  should  be  obtain- 
ed. It  is  impossible  that  a  gentleman 
Bitting  in  his  parlour,  without  any  of 
that  ceremonial  which  reminds  a  man 
that  he  is  entering  upon  a  business 
where  he  should  allow  all  private  feel- 
ings to  merge  in  the  loftier  one  of  a 
sense  of  his  public  duty,  and  without 
any  control  of  public  observation,  shall 
not  be  biassed  towards  the  side  of  his 
fHend  or  his  tenant — whereas,  if  he 
have  to  go  into  a  public  court,  and  meet 
his  brother  magistrates,  as  at  Petty 
Sessions,  the  necessity  of  explaining 
his  view  of  the  matter  to  those  who 
preside  with  him,  will  induce  him,  in 
common  candour,  to  give  fairer  weight 
to  the  arguments  which  go  against  his 
opinion,  than,  they  ever  would  have, 
it  merely  deliberated  in  his  own  mind ; 
while  if  there  be  any  thing  worse  than 
a,fbias  of  feeling,  or  error  of  judgment, 
leading  him  towards  an  improper  de- 
cision, a  recollection  of  the  public 
scrutiny  under  which  he  sits  will  ope- 
i^te  as  a  wholesome  terror.  Accord- 
ingly, the  custom  now  so  prevalent  of 
holding  Petty  Sessions,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  best  effects.  The 
^ple  are  becoming  more  accustomed 
to  have  recourse  to  the  law,  and  doubt- 
less will,  by  degrees,  be  found  to  have 
more  respect  for  it;  yet  impressions 
like  those  which  have  been  formed  re- 
specting magisterial  partiality  having 
some  foundation  in  truth,  and  being 
fostered  and  inflamed  by  the  foment- 
ers  of  discontent,  are  not  easily  eradi- 
cated, and  will  remain  long  after  the 
reason  of  them  has  pa^^sed  away. 

A  wonderful  change  has  certainly 
taken  place  within  these  few  years  in 
the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
magistrates  in  Ireland.  They  are  sen- 
sible that  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry 
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respecting  their  conduct  has  gone 
abroad  in  the  country,  and  that  any 
malversation  they  commit  is  likely  to 
be  made  public,  and  severely  scruti- 
nized. The  consequence  has  been, 
that  a  complete  re-action  has  taken 
place,  and  at  present  the  greatest  fear 
of  injustice  is  from  a  too  great  leaning 
to  the  popular  side.  Magistrates  dread 
the  imputation  of  "  illiberality/'  if 
they  do  not  make  allowance  for  thp 
most  absurd  popular  prejudices ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  deemed  an  excuse  for 
violent  tumults,  that  the  "  feelings  of 
the  people  were  irritated"  by  some 
fifer  playing  a  tune  which  was  dis- 
agreeable to  their  party  prepossessions. 
As  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  certainly 
very  right  that  these  party  tunes  should 
cease  to  be  played ;  yet,  in  cases  of 
magisterial  inquiry  into  serious  as- 
saults, it  seems  strange  that  any  respect 
should  be  paid  to  such  gross  absurdi- 
ties. We  think  that  the  folly  of  men 
suffering  their  passions  to  oe  acted 
upon  by  so  ridiculous  a  cause,  ought, 
like  drunkenness,  to  be  rather  an  ag- 
gravation than  an  excuse  for  the  crimes 
they  commit  when  under  its  influence ; 
and  we  consider  it  to  be  a  serious  in- 
jury to  the  people,  to  allow  them  to 
suppose,  that  prejudices  so  opposite  to 
Reason  and  common  sense,  should  be 
in  the  least  degree  tolerated  by  judi- 
cial authority. 

A  feeling  of  clanship  is  a  great  cause 
of  the  insubordination  to  law  in  Ire- 
land. It  gives  the  people  a  sense  of 
strenf  th  whether  in  aggression  or  re- 
sistance. If  a  man  feel  inclined  to 
break  another's  head  in  a  fair,  he  is 
quite  sure  of  being  joined  by  all  of 
his  own  "  faction"  on  the  spot,  and 
the  assaidted  man,  instead  of  looking 
for  a  constable,  calls  aloud  on  his. 
cousins  and  kinrmen  to  the  thirtieth 
degree  removed,  to  revenge  the  insult. 
The  "  O'Tooles"  and  the  "  Mac- 
Loghlins,"  the  IVIontagues  and  Capu- 
lets  of  the  bogs,  are  shouted  on  either 
side,  and  dire  is  the  crash  of  shillelaghs 
and  of  heads.  The  habit  of  hostile 
factions  fighting  at  fairs  was  quite 
usual  but  a  very  few  years  since, 
and  still  happens  occasionally;  but 
the  constabulary  police,  who  are  now 
stationed  in  mostof  the  country  towns 
in  the  South,  and  have  been  in  many 
respects  so  exceedingly  useful,  operate 
as  a  salutary  check  on  this  brutal  ^ind 
barbarous  custom,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  soon  cease  to  be  known, 
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except  as  a  matter  of  recollection^ 
when  sires  shall  awake  the  wonder  and 
the  pity  of  their  sons,  by  telling 

—  «  of  some  distressful  stroke. 

Which  their  youth  suflFered." 
But  this  feeling  of  clanship  is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  one  another.  If  their 
landlord  be  resident  and  indulgent, 
but  particularly  if  he  be  (as  frequent* 
ly  happens)  a  careless,  extravagant 
squire,  who  mismanages  his  estate  with 
the  most  culpable  negligence,  and  al- 
lows himself  to  be  cheated  on  all  hands 
with  impunity,  they  will  make  any 
exertion  to  serve  him  on  a  pinch,  and 
if  a  violation  of  the  law  be  required, 
so  much  the  readier.  The  landlord, 
proud  of  his  sovereignty,  often  con- 
nives at  this  conduct — talks  about 
**  his  people"  as  if  they  were  his  sub- 
jects, and  will  in  his  turn  serve  them 
if  he  can,  even  at  the  expense  of  ano- 
ther violation  of  the  law.  Mr  Black- 
bume,  in  his  evfdence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1825,  related  a  circumstance  illustra* 
tive  of  this  shameful  patronage  of  re-f 
sistance  to  the  law. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Noonan 
was  the  creditor  of  a  Mr  Blennerhas- 
set,  and  obtained  a  judgment  of  Court 
against  his  property,  called  in  Ireland 
a  custodiam,  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
give  the  plaintiff  custodv  of  the  de- 
fendant's lands,  until  he  has  received 
sufficient  of  the  issues  and  profits  to 
liquidate  his  debt.  In  pursuance  of 
this  judgment,  Noonan  employed  his 
brother  to  serve  notices  upon  t^  te- 
nants of  the  lands  to  pay  their  rent  to 
him,  and  not  to  Mr  Blennerhasset,  the 
landlord.  The  tenants,  who  had  no 
notion  of  suffering  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty's  Judges  to  compel  their  land- 
lord to  pay  his  debts,  instead  of  recei- 
ving the  notices,  fell  upon  the  server 
of  them,  and  beat  him  dreadfully. 
Some  of  them  were  seized,  and  brought 
to  justice ;  but  one  of  them  at  the  trial 
called  on  the  Knight  of  Glyn,  who  was 
on  the  Bench,  to  give  him  a  character. 
The  Knight  recommended  him  not  to 
call  him  for  that  purpose,  but  the  man 

Eersevered,  and  Mr  Fitzgerald  gave 
im  a  bad  character.  The  next  day, 
however,  the  brother  of  the  landlord 
of  the  men,  who  was  also  a  magistrate, 
and  on  the  Bench,  wished  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  on  the  Knight  of  Glyn,  and 
to  provoke  him  to  fight  a  duel,  for 
thus  giving  his  evidence,  and  actins 
in  the  only  way  he  could  have  acted 


as  an  honest  man.  The  Knight  treat- 
ed this  violent  conduct  in  the  proper 
way,  and  Mr  B.  was  deprived  of  ms 
commission  of  the  peace. 
-4^  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  supposed 
to  go  too  far  in  our  search  for  the  cause 
of  me  people's  wild  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination to  regular  institutions,  if  we 
refer  it,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  mo- 
ral effect  of  the  wild  and  unimproved 
state  of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
While  the  mind  of  man  remains  what 
it  is — while  his  original  ideas  are  de- 
rived from  impressions  on  his  externsd 
senses,  there  will  be  an  analogy  be- 
tween his  mind,  and  the  scenes  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  The  moun- 
taineer, who  dwells  in  a  region  of  mists 
and  shadows,  is  a  seer  of  visions,  and 
a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  he  is  change- 
able as  his  climate,  and  impetuous  a^ 
his  native  torrents.  The  lowlander, 
whose  eye  beholds  no  changes  but 
such  as  are  slow  and  gradual,  who 
dwells  amongst  smooth  and  culti  rated 
fields,  is  plain  in  his  speech,  slow  to 
wrath,  and  steady  in  his  pursuits. 
Why  then  should  we  wonder,  that  the 
mind  of  the  Irish  peasant  should  be 
like  his  land,  bringing  forth  weeds  in- 
stead of  fruits,  from  want  of  proper 
cultivation  of  its  native  fertility, — tnat 
his  passions  should  be  like  his  fields, 
unameliorated  by  improvement  ?  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  were  the  country 
improved  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  corres- 
ponding improvement  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  inhabitants  would  gra- 
dually follow. 

The  desire  of  decent. comforts,  and 
determination  to  avoid  those  practices 
which  render  their  attainment  impos- 
sible, will,  we  trust,  follow  upon  the 
better  instruction  of  the  people.  In 
countries  where  the  people  are  consti- 
tutionally calm,  where  subordination . 
to  law  has  become  habitual,  and  where 
political  matters  are  left  to  the  event 
of  open  public  discussion,  the  igno- 
rance of  the  common  people,  although 
in  a  moral  point  of  view  to  be  lament- 
ed, may  not  be  productive  of  political 
mischief.  But  in  Ireland,  circumstan- 
ces are  just  the  reverse  of  these.  The 
people  are  passionate,  impetuous,  and 
easily  wrought  upon— impatient  of  re- 
straint, and  continually  subject  to  the  , 
practices  of  those  who  work  upon  their 
undisciplined  passions,and  imbue  them 
with  notions^  which  nothing  but  their 
gross  ignorance  prevents  them  from 
rejecting  as  false.    With  respect  to 
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their  domestic  coticerns^  the  result  of 
this  ignorance  is  a  disgraceful  acqui- 
escence in  the  very  lowest  state  of  ani- 
mal existence;  thenruninformed  minds 
fwe  speak  of  the  very  lowest  order  of 
he  peasantry)  feel  no  shame  in  dirt, 
and  nakedness,  and  promiscuous  herd- 
ing together  like  cattle.  They  are  not 
taught  to  look  up  to  any  thing  better, 
nor  encouraged  to  that  line  of  conduct 
which  would  lead  to  any  thing  better ; 
but  they  are  rather  discouraged  by 
being  told  falsely,  that  it  is  to  certain 
political  matters  they  owe  their  degra- 
dation ;  and  under  this  delusion,  mo- 
ney is  wrung  from  them  by  the  Ca- 
tholic Association  for  political  purpo- 
ses, while  they  are  in  want  of  the  very 
coarsest  decencies  of  life.  They  have 
much  idle  time  on  their  hands,  but 
they  do  not  think  of  themselves,  nor 
are  they  instructed  to  apply  it  to  use- 
ful purposes.  When  they  can  get  no 
one  to  hire  them,  the  unfortunate  peo-s 
pie  lie  in  stupid  apathy  amid  the  smo- 
ky gloom  of  their  cottages,  while  eve- 
ry tning  about  them  is  in  the  greatest 
want  of  the  labour  of  their  hands. 
The  ground  slopes  down  to  their  cot- 
tage door,  and  conducts  the  wet  of  the 
road  into  their  cabin ;  but  they  do  not 
think  of  taking  a  spade,  and  making 
die  slope  the  other  way.  The  pig 
fives  among  them,  though  three  hours 
fabour  would  make  a  separate  mud 
edifice  for  his  sole  and  especial  use. 
The  rudest  hands  might  build  a  chim- 
ney,rather  than  live  in  continual  smoke. 
I'he  thatch  might  be  repaired, — gates 
in  the  last  stage  of  decay  might  be 
restored  to  strength,  by  the  timely  ap- 
plication of  a  few  nails  judiciously 
disposed, — a  hundred  things  would 
present  themselves  on  which  to  employ 
the  time  that  is  now  entirely  wasted, 
were  they  but  taught  a  little  of  the 
value  of  decency,  and  the  disgrace  of 
being  destitute  of  any  comfort  which 
their  own  activity  alone  was  sufficient 
to  supply.  In  a  religious  and  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  their  ignorance  leads 
to  evils  of  enormous  magnitude, — it 
binds  them  down  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  slavery.  In  religion  they  are 
Wrought  upon  by  superstitions,  and  in 
politics  they  are  misled  by  false  state- 
ments of  facts, — they  cannot  judge  for 
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themselves.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  common  Irish  peasant  exhibiting 
a  calm  consciousness  of  his  rights  as  d 
rational  and  freeborn  mab.  He  crouch- 
es before  some  master,  whose  will  he 
obeys  through  terror ;  and  he  submits 
to  indignities  from  priest*  and  lay- 
man, which,  had  he  the  knowledge 
and  the  spirit  becoming  a  man,  he 
would  never  put  himself  in  a  situation 
to  suffer.  When  he  breaks  from  this 
state  of  bondage,  as  he  sometimes  doeSj 
it  is  to  plunge  into  the  opposite  ex« 
treme  of  desperate  insubordination,— « 
he  rushes  from  apathy  to  frenzy,  and 
knowing  no  government  but  that  of 
passion,  he  is  easily  led  on  to  acts  of 
atrocious  outrage. 

The  instigators  of  political  discon« 
tent  find  their  best  ally  in  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people,  as  they  may  put 
forth  any  untruth  however  monstrous, 
without  fear  of  detection.  The  pea- 
santry are  taught  to  consider  them- 
selves oppressed  by  the  Church  esta^ 
blishment,t  and  to  expect  some  great, 
but  undefined  change.-  They  have 
vague  notions  of  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  Catholic  emancipation; 
and  many  of  them  fairly  believe  that 
if  it  were  granted.  Catholics  would  get 
the  lands,  and  the  priests  the  church 
nroperty ;  and  that  the  present  land« 
lords  are  usurpers,  j;  Even  men  who 
can  read,  and  who  do  read  the  news- 
papers, believe  that  by  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  all  the  forfeited  estates  were 
guaranteed  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  the  violation  of  that  treaty  is 
a  fact  as  certain  and  notorious  as  that 
there  is  water  in  the  Shannon.  Every 
falsehood  of  the  Demagogues  in  I)ul>- 
lin,  or  the  secret  emissaries  of  dis- 
content and  disorder  throughout  the 
country,  is  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
poor  people  in  consequence  of  their 
profound  ignorance  ot  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  traditions  and  superstitions, 
which  lie  like  shapeless  snaciows,  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  their  minds. 

There  is  another  important  evil 
which  operates  most  powerfully  to 
press  the  common  people  down  to  the 
depth  of  degradation  in  which  they 
are  found ;  this  is  their  early  and  im- 
provident marriages,  which  are  the 
friutful  source  of  great  wretchedness. 


*  Lords*  Report,  1825.    Evidence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Browne. 
f  Lords'  Report,  1825.    Evidence  of  Mr  Bennet  and  Mr  Blacker* 
X  Commons'  Report.    Evidence  of  Col.  Irwin. 
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We  do  not  so  much  mean  that  wretch- 
edness which  is  accompanied  by  8or« 
row  and  dejection  of  spirits^  for  the 
Irish  under  the  greatest  privations  are 
habitually  cheeiful  ;*  but  the  low  and 
base  conoition  of  crowds  huddled  to- 
gether in  dirt  and  darkness,  and  des- 
titute of  all  those  comforts  and  de- 
cencies, without  which  humanity  loses 
all  its  dignity. 

^  Qaeis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  ne- 
gatis." 

It  is  sometimes  wondered  at  that 
the  priests  should  marry  persons  to- 
gether whom  they  well  know  to  be 
incapable  of  decently  providing  for 
themselves,  or  the  families  which  mar- 
ried persons  in  general  are  likely,  and, 
if  they  be  Irish  peasants,  are  certain 
to  have.  Doctor  Doyle  asserts  that 
they  do  often  dissuade  the  parties  from 
marriage,  but  they  are  overcome  by 
entreaties ;  they  "  yield  to  the  sighs 
of  the  virgin,  or  the  tears  of  the  youth, 
and  bless  the  nuptials  they  can  no 
longer  prevent/'t  But  whatever  I.  K. 
L.  may  choose  to  represent  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  experience,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  generally  true,  that 
Homan  Catholic  priest^  in  Ireland  of- 
fer any  dissuasive  to  marriage;  but 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  it  in  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1825,t  that  their  bishops 
dispense  with  the  law  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  prescribing  that  there  shall 
be  banns  published,  three  Sundays 
previous  to  the  day  of  marriage,  and 
they  thus  take  away  the  check  which 
previous  publicity,  and  a  preparation 
of  three  weeks,  might  give  to  those  im- 
prudent and  ruinous  matches.  |[ 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  horror 
which  has  been  affected  at  the  sup- 
position, we  have  no  hesitation  in 
avowing  our  opinion,  that  while  the 
priests  are  paid  as  they  are,  and  while 
the  largest  fees  they  receive,  are  at 
marriages,  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  should,  nor  is  it  true  that 
they  do,  dissuade  young  people  from 
matrimony.  The  same  I.  E.  L.  tells 
us,  that  it  is  the  noverty  of  the  people 
which  Jeads  to  these  marriages,  and 
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that  they  say  it  **  cannot  make  theiQ 
worse ;"  and  this  he  thinks  proper  to 
designate  as  ''  a  weak  plea,'  but  yet 
that  "  he  admits  it,  and  excuses  the 
weakness  by  which  it  is  dictated." 
Now,  this  is  a  notable  example  of  the 
pernicious  teaching  which  the  poor 
Irish  receive  from  their  religious  and 
political   leaders,  even   when    these 
teachers  affect  to  be  most  moderate 
and  candid.    Why  did  he  not  tell 
them  the  plain  truth  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  that  the  plea  was  false  ? 
That  it  was  false,  that  marriage,  with- 
outany  means  of  providingfor  afamily^ 
could  not  make  them  worse,  and  cer* 
tainly  true,  thatif  they  remained  single, 
and  were  enabled  to  procure  the  same 
quantity  of  potatoes  that  they  should 
procure,  to  support  their  family,  be- 
ing married,  they  would  become  better. 
But  this  would  not  suit  the  system  of 
the  policy  of  I.  E.  L.  and  his  abettor8> 
that  policy  by  which  they  keep  the 
ignorant  people  chained  to  tneir  chariot 
wheels.     They  encourage  the  idea, 
that  tliey  "  can  be  no  worse,"  in  order 
that  they  may  retain  their  power  over 
them,  and  drive    them    like   cattle 
wherever  and  whenever  they  list,  ia« 
stead  of  teaching  them  to  seek  by  for«i 
bearance,  prudence,  and  industry,  for 
those  comforts  and  decencies  of  lifSa 
which  soften  manners,  and  give  a  tone 
of  independence  to  the  mind.  We  be* 
lieve,  however,  that  the  evil  of  im-« 
provident  marriages  has  at  last  receiv* 
ed  a  check,  from  the  determination  of 
landlords  to  act  upon  Sir  H.  Parnell's 
biU,  and  not  to  suffer  any  more  divi<« 
sions  of  land  to  take  place*  or  addi^ 
tional  cottages  to  be  built  on  their 
estates.    The  poor  people  cannot  well 
marry,  without  having  a  cabin  ready 
in  which  to  commence  their  miserable 
housekeeping,  and  this,  under  the  new 
system  of  land  letting,  they  will  find 
it  hard  to  get,  without  some  capital  in 
hand — at  least  this  will  be  the  case 
on  the  large  estates  ;  but  on  the  small 
properties  of  the  second  rate  gentry  we 
cannot  expect  this  improvement  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  they  are  an  im<* 
practicable  race,  and  many  of  them  are 
fully  as  much  given  to  bad  habits,  and 


*  Lords*  Report,  1825.    Archbishop  of  Cashel^s  evidence, 
-h  Letter  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  I.  K.  L.     Dublin,  1825,  p.  109. 
X  Commons*  Report     State  of  Ireland,  p.  425-6. 

II  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  that  a  regulation  was  lately 
made,  enforcing,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  this  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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slovenly  management^  aa  the  lowest  of 
the  peasantry. 

We  are  very  glad,  however,  to  know 
that  so  much  has  been  already  done 
towards  checking  the  spread  of  a  pau- 
per population  on  the  large  estates, 
and  we  exhort  landlords  mercifully, 
but  steadily,  to  persevere  in  the  work 
they  have  begun.  Let  them  employ 
-as  many  AS  possible  in  agricultural  la- 
.hour,  and  spare  no  exertion  in  impro- 
ving the  condition  of  those  who  already 
exist,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  de- 
nial of  cottages  and  small  portions  of 
land,  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  do- 
mestic improvement,  and  a  higher  feel- 
ing of  decency,  check  this  unfortunate 
habit  of  early  marriages,  which,  as 
long  as  it  exists,  must  keep  the  pea- 
santry in  b^gary  and  want.  It  is  but 
fair  to  add,  after  what  we  have  said, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  this  advice, 
we  but  follow  the  precept  of  the  very  L 
^,  L.  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing ;  he,  too,  says,  "  let  the  conuitiou 
of  the  poor  be  altered,  enable  them  to 
•acquire  a  competency,  give  the  parent 
some  means  of  providing  for  his  daugh- 
ter, give  to  her  a  better  education,  and 
a  deeper  sense,  not  of  propriety  alone, 
but  of  politeness  and  social  decency, 
and  you  will  delay  marriage,  and  there- 
by retard  the  increase  of  population 
without  infringing  on  virtue.  * 

This  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  I.  K.  L.'s  writings,  that, 
like  FalstafF's  sack,  they  have  a  two- 
fold operation  in  them.  His  feelings 
as  a  man,  knowing  the  advantage  of 
knowlec^,  at  whose  fountain  he  has 
largely  drank  himself,  seem  to  lead 
him  one  way,  while  his  policy  as  a 
Romish  Ecclesiastic  carries  him  an- 
other ;  and  he  proceeds  in  his  eloquent 
career  with  a  marvellous  contempt  of 
contradictions.  Thus,  while  he  lauds 
education,  he  opposes  those  who  wish 
to  educate;  while  he  deplores  the 
wretchedness  of  the  peasantry,  he  per- 
petuates it  by  teaching  them  that  the 
fault  lies  altogether  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  at  all  in  themselves ;  and 
while  he  descants  upon  the  excellence 
of  religion,  he  mentions  with  praise 
and  exultation,  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  took  the  Bible — not  in  his  hands, 
lest  it  should  defile  him,  but  in  the 
tongs,  and  carrying  it  forth  from  his 


iiouse,  buried  it  deep  in  the  earth, 
that  he  might  no  more  be  offended  &t 
ihe  sight  of  a  thing  so  abominable. 

All  this  is  bad  enough  ;  but  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  that  Doctor  Doyle  does 
not  improve,  as  he  grows  older.  We 
find  him  in  his  public  career,  exhibit- 
ing a  strange  and  revolting  mixture  of 
Republicanism  and  Jesuitism,  with- 
out the  bold  sincerity  which  some* 
times  belongs  to  the  one,  or  the  polish*i 
ed  refinement  which  has  frequently 
belonged  to  the  other.  There  is  no 
touch  of  honesty  in  the  public  charac«> 
ter  of  this  Popish  Doctor,  and  one 
would  no  more  think  of  associating  it 
with  his  name^  than  of  ascribing  piety 
to  Carlisle  the  bookseller,  or  consis* 
tency  to  O'Connell  the  barrister.  Un« 
doubtedly  J.  K.  L.  possesses  consider* 
able  ability  as  a  disputant  in  theologi- 
cal and  political  controversy ;  but  his 
coarse  arrogance  is  more  apt  to  dis- 
gust, than  his  declamatory  logic  to  con- 
vince, those  who  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  see  even  the  strife  of  literature 
carried  on  with  polished  weapons.— 
*'  Something  too  much  of  this*'— Doc* 
tor— let  us  return  to  the  peasantry. 

We  have  been  obliged,  by  our  r^;ard 
for  truth,  to  describe  them  as  very  de- 
graded in  their  moral  condition ;  but 
after  all,  bad  as  that  condition  is,  there 
is  positively  in  it  something  more  «n« 
couraging  to  the  moral  cultivator,  than 
in  other  places  where  the  vices  of  the 
people  do  not  challenge  such  imme- 
diate attention.  The  mere  Irish  have 
thought  and  feeling,  however  wrong* 
ly  directed,  and  a  real  reverence  for 
religion,  though  that  reverence  is  con- 
taminated with  superstition.  They 
have  within  them  the  materials  for 
becoming  respectable  intellectual  be- 
ings. They  are  mere  Irish,  but  they 
are  not  mere  animals,  like  some  of  the 
lower  orders  in  England.  There  is 
none  of  them  whose  very  sublimest 
idea  is  that  of  pudding  and  ale*— none 
who  never  heard  of  God,  and  whose 
highest  notion  of  accountability  for 
their  actions  is  connected  with  the 
parish  constable  and  Quarter  Sessions. 
There  is  none  of  that  stupid  apathy, 
that  fatness  of  the  heart,  which  in 
England  frequently  leads  one  to  medi- 
tate upon,  whether  the  cart-horse,  or 
his  driver,  is  the  nobler  animal.  In 
Ireland,  the  moral,  like  the  material 
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soil,  is  ricii^  bul  like  it  also,  it  is  over-  of  the  lords  of  the  soil^  to  eradicate 
run  with  weeds.  It  should  be  the  task  this  noxious  growth^  and  sow  good 
of  the  natural  protectors  of  the  poor-^    deed  in  its  place. 

Chapter  VIIL 


THE  FORTY  SHILLING  FREEHOLDERS. 


There  is  no  greater  source  of  vexa- 
tion, violence,  trouble,  and  misery  to 
the  Irish  peasantry,  than  the  system 
by  which  they  are  permitted  to  vote 
at  elections  for  members  of  parliament, 
under  the  preCence  of  being  freeholders 
of  forty  shillings  a-year.  We  say  pre* 
tence^  because  it  is  quite  notorious 
that  the  mass  of  persons  who  vote  as 
possessing  ^  freehold  property  of  two 

Sounds  a-year^  are  not  hon&  fide  free- 
olders  at  all.  They  themselves  do 
not  know  what  the  meaning  of  a  free- 
hold is ;  they  have  a  lease,  and  a  know- 
ledge that  a  vote  is  attached  to  it  upon 
the  taking  of  an  oath  or  two,  which 
oaths  they  frequently  hold  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  take,  without  any  par- 
ticular inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  they  are  swearing.  They  possess 
no  one  requisite  upon  earth  which  a 
reasonable  man  would  say,  should  en- 
title them  to  a  vote.  As  to  property, 
we  repeat  that  it  is  all  a  falsehood ; 
they  nave  no  property,  except  the 
dothes  upon  their  backs^  and  these 
they  may  justly  call  their  own,  only 
because  the  law  does  not  allow  their 
apparel  to  be  taken  for  the  payment 
of  their  debt*.  Thev  almost  univer- 
sally owe  more  rent  than  they  are  able 
to  pay,  and  if  it  be  the  policy  i^f  the 
law  of  England  that  men  who  have 
not  a  clear  possession  of  forty  shillings 
a* year,  should  not  vote  for  members 
of  parliament,  then  the  usurpation  of 
the  privilege  by  these  nominal  free- 
holders is  a  direct  violation  of  that 
policy.  Even  in  England,  where  the 
forty  shilling  qualification  is  generally 
a  bond  fide  possession,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  is  sufiiciently  high.  Hume, 
in  noticing  the  statutes  of  me  8th  and 
lOthof  Henr^  VI.  (A.D.  1430),  limit- 
ing the  elective  franchise  to  such  as 
possessed  at  least  40s.  yearly  in  land^ 
above  all  taxes  and  burdens,  observes^ 
that  this  sum  was  equal  to  at  least 
L.20  of  the  currency  of  his  time,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  very  desirable 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  had  been 
maintained  by  raising  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  limitation  to  keep  pace 


with  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
money.  The  observation  applies  to  our 
own  times  with  redoubled  toce.  With 
the  Grecian  politicians  it  was  an  esta- 
blished maxim,  as  we  iearn  from  bot& 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  to  qualify  a 
man  for  any  share  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  it  was  requisite  he 
should  possess  the  means  of  living  in* 
dependently,  and  of  enjoying  some  de- 
gree of  leisure.  By  the  census  of  die 
Athenians  taken  in  the  time  of  Deme* 
trius  Phalareus^  it  appears,  that  of  up« 
wards  of  five  hundred  thousand  inha« 
Intants^  not  more  than  twenty-one 
thousand  possessed  any  voice  whatever 
in  the  legislation  of  tne  state ;  and  of 
these,  by  far  the  greater  number^ 
namely,  all  who  were  not  possessed  of 
lands  producing  more  than  two  hun- 
dred measures  annually,  had  only  4 
vote  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
Of  the  other  inhabitants  four  hundred 
thousand  were  slaves,  and  the  rest 
disqualified  as  foreigners,  freedmen^ 
or  under  age.  In  Ireland  we  find  that 
of  a  population  of  6,800,000,  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, of  which  number  184,000 
are  forty  shilling  freeholders.  So  that 
that  constitution  which  was  deemed 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy that  civilized  society  would 
admit  of,  and  which  in  effect  from 
that  very  circumstance  terminated  in 
its  own  destruction,  vested  political 
power  in  a  proportion  of  its  members 
not  very  far  exceeding  the  relative 
number  of  those  who  are  already  arm- 
ed with  this  weapon  in  Ireland;  a 
number  too  which  is  liable  to  be  in- 
creased to  an  almost  indefinite  amount. 
It  is  evident  that  the  less  a  state  is  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation  and  improve- 
ment, the  more  unfit  is  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  political  functions;  and  this 
circumstance  establishes  a  plain  line 
of  distinction  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  would  free  from 
any  imputation  of  impropriety  the  es- 
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limitation  in  these  different  parts  of  is  very  ^I'^at^  while  the  handle  which 

his  Majesty's  dominions  ;  but  at  pre*  it  has  affi>rded  for  making  the  ordinary 

sent  while  the  standard  is  nominally  process  of  the  law  appear  a  politico 

the  same,  it  is  practically  and  in  effect  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  landed 

much  smaller  in  Ireland  than  in  Great  proprietors,  has  been  in  another  way 

Britain,  and  we  have  the  preposterous  productive  of  the  very  worst  effbcts* 

anomaly  of  political  privilege  extend-  If  a  gentleman's  tenants  vote  differ-* 

ed  the  more  widely  among  the  people  ently  from  him,  and  he  afterwards 

who  have  made  the  less  progress  in  ci<f  proceeds  to  enforce  payment  of  rent, 

vility,  and  the  art  of  living  together  which  he  should  have  received  a  year 

in  society.  or  two  previously,  and  would  have 

To  the  ruinous  system  of  fortv-shiU  proceeded  for,  no  matter  how  the  te« 
ling  freeholds  may,  in  a  great  aegree,  uant  had  voted,  a  clamour  is  set  up 
be  referred  the  distressing  evils  of  about  his  private  affairs,  as  if  the  re- 
small  farms,  occupied  by  a  pauper  te-  covery  of  his  property  had  necessaril]^ 
nan  try.  By  this  system  it  became  the  any  thing  to  do  with  political  hosti-* 
political  interest  of  landlords  to  do  Hty;  and  thus  men  wno  never  had, 
that  which  was  alike  injurious  to  their  nor  ever  wished  to  have,  any  thing 
estates,  and  to  the  decency  and  mora«  to  do  with  party  politics,  are  held  up 
lityofthose  upon  them;  and  it  became  on  political  grounds  as  monsters  of 
the  private  interest  of  the  tenants  to  oppression,  and  get  disgusted  with  a 
establish  their  daim  to  vote  by  open  country  where  ignorance  and  political 
and  shameless  perjury.  rancour  combine  to  produce  continual 

Bad  as  the  case  always  was,  it  is  discord  in  society, 
now  worse  than  ever.  The  poor  pea«  In  many  instances  since  the  last  ge« 
sant  in  Ireland  never  knew  any  thing  neral  election,  proprietors,  whose  lands 
like  independence ;  his  poverty  put  have  gone  out  of  lease,  have  not  given 
him  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord,  his  freehcld  renewals,  in  order  to  avoid 
religion  at  the  mercy  of  the  Priest,  the  annoyance  of  having  a  political 
While  these  two  powers  did  not  di«  quarrel  with  their  tenants  at  every 
rectly  interfere  with  each  other,  there  Section ;  and  the  tenants  are  very  glad 
was  some  chance  of  managing  them,  to  be  left  without  a  privilege,  the  ex- 
If  the  tenant  could  not  pay  the  land-  ercise  of  which  would  be  likely  to 
lord,  he  could  oblige  him  with  his  make  an  enemy  either  of  their  land- 
vote,  for  which  favour  due  allowance  lord  or  their  priest.  The  danger  of 
was  made,  and  time  was  granted  for  this  practice  is,  that  it  may  have  the 
the  payment  of  his  rent;  and  the  effect  of  giving  an  undue  preponde* 
Priest,  though  he  might  inculcate  that  ranee  at  elections  to  Catholic  proprie- 
the  landlord  deserved  to  go  to  a  warm-  tors,  who  omit  no  opportunity  of  ma- 
er  place  than  Parliament  for  his  opi-  ing  forty«6hilling  freeholders ;  how« 
nions  about  the  Catholic  Church,  did  ever,  while  the  proportion  of  Catholic 
not  venture  to  insist,  that  the  tenant  landed  proprietors  remains  so  iucon- 
should  fly  in  his  landlord's  face,  and  siderable  as  it  is  at  present,  it  may  be 
teU  him  so — that  he  should  refuse  him  safely  met,  by  making  as  many  free- 
his  vote,  while  he  was  unable  to  pay  holders  as  possible,  of  such  a  rank  in 
his  rent.  But  now  the  Catholic  Priests  society  as  to  be  above  the  terrors  of 
do  venture  upon  this  course.  The  priestly  authority.  A  complete  reform 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  through-  in  the  system  of  elections  in  Ireland  is 
out  Ireland  are  eagerly  and  busily  en-  extremely  desirable,  both  as  to  the 
gaged  in  politics ;  and  having,  for  po-  amount  of  qualification,  and  the  man- 
Jitical  purposes,  dissevered  the  little  ner  of  ascertaining  and  exercising  it. 
tie  of  friendly  connexion  which  did  The  fraud  which  is  carried  on,  ac« 
subsist  between  the  landlords  and  their  cording  to  the  present  system,  is,  as 
poor  tenantry,  the  latter  are  left  to  all  we  have  said,  quite  manifest.  No  man 
the  misery  which  attends  upon  abject  is  hardy  enougn  to  assert  that  the  mass 
poverty,  accompanied  with  the  enmity  of  voters,  at  Irish  elections,  are  really 
of  the  only  person  whose  forbearance  freeholders  of  even  forty  pence  a-year, 
can  alleviate  it.  though  they  have  gone  through  the 

The  quantity  of  absolute  misery  forms  which  the  law  requires  for  free- 

which  this  cruel  policy  of  the  Catho-  holders  of  forty  shillings;  and  certainly 
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this  is  not  a  fiction,  in  which,  as  is  said 
of  the  fictiones  juris,  ^'  semper  subsis« 
tit  aequitas." 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Ireland ;  nay,  it  is  almost  necessary  for 
its  security  as  ft  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  that  the  elective  franchise 
diould  no  longer  remain  upon  the  ah* 
surd  and  dangerous  footing  on  which 
it  rests  at  present.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that,  in  a  well-ordered  state, 
such  power  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  such*  people,  because  nothing  but 
confusion  and  disorder  can  flow^  from 
suffering  the  mere  rabble  of  a  kingdom, 
to  select  the  persons  who  shall  make 
the  laws  for  its  government.  As  to 
the  diallow,  noisy  demagogue,  who  has 
the  insolent  folly  to  talk  about  ^'  re- 
sistance by  force,"  to  any  alteration 
which  the  Parliament  may  think  fit 
to  make  in  this  system,  wc  shall  waste 
but  one  observation  upon  him,  and  that 
is,  that  there  are  such  things  as  a  gal- 
lows and  a  hangman.    We  are  aware. 


however,  that  the  expression  we  have 
quoted  is  but  the  impudent  swagger 
of  one,  who,  if  "  resistance  by  force" 
were  to  be  adopted  in  a  fashion  more 
dangerous,  than  belongs  to  mere  talk^ 
would  take  good  care  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  bodily  harm.  There  is 
no  man  who,  in  certain  cases,  under- 
stands the  *^  tutus  cavendo"  more 
clearly  than  he  does ;  and  therefore  he 
is  the  more  to  blame  for  exciting  the 
people  to  a  desperate  undertaking,  the 
danger  of  which  he  does  not  mean  to 
share.  But  this,  unfortunately,  is  no- 
thing new  in  Ireland. 

We  dose  this  part  of  our  subject 
with  the  expression  of  our  earnest 
hope,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Session  which  is  shortly  to 
commence,  we  shall  have  to  congratu- 
late the  country  upon  having  got  rid 
of  that  anomalous  and  frightful  nui- 
sance ill  the  State,  the  Irish  Forty* 
Shilling  Freeholders. 


SIR  TOGGENBURCf. 


A  BALLAD  OF  SCHILLER. 

**  Love,  Sir  Knight,  of  truest  sister, 

From  this  heart  receive ; 
Ask  no  more  than  love  of  sister. 

For  it  makes  me  grieve. 
I  would  see  thee  calmly  cheerful 

Come,  and  cheerful  go : 
What  that  eye,  so  mutely  fearful. 

Means,  I  may  not  know." 

Dumb  he  heard,  and  from  her  wrung  him 

Though  his  heart  must  bleed ; 
One  last  wild  embrace — then  flung  him 

On  his  ready  6tee<l. 
To  his  bands  of  Switzer  yeomen 

He  hath  given  command ; 
Breasted  with  the  cross,  they  roam  on 

To  the  Holy  Land. 

Exploits  there  of  mighty  bearing 

Wrought  the  heroes'  arm. 
Crests  upon  their  helmet  flaring 

Flout  the  Paynim  swarm ; 
Name  of  Toggenburg  with  horror 

Doth  the  Moslem  quail, 
But  to  heal  his  own  heart's  sorrow 

Nothing  can  avail. 

One  year  he  hath  borne  it — never 

Can  he  bear  it  more ! 
Peace  still  mocks  at  his  endeavour. 

He  forsakes  the  war ; 
12 
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Sees  a  ship  from  Joppa's  haven 

Sailing,  home  he  goes ; 
Dear  home !  where  each  hreath  of  heaven 

With  her  lov'd  hreath  blows. 

And  her  castle's  gateway  under 

Knocks  the  pilgrim  poor,  * 

Ah !  and  with  the  word  of  thunder 
Open'd  is  the  door: 

^^  Thou  dost  seek  a  veiled  sister^ 
She  is  Heaven's  bride ; 

She  was  to  her  God  on  yester 
^    Holy  day  aUied." 

1 

Thet  the  halls  he  leaves  for  ever 

€)f  his  ancestors ; 
Visiteth  his  armour  never. 

Nor  his  trusty  horse. 
Toggenfourg's  high  castle  there  he 

Leaves  unrecognised. 
For  his  noble  limbs  in  hairy 

Sackcloth  are  disguised* 

And  a  lowly  cabin  made  he 
.    To  that  dear  spot  nigh> 
Where,  from  out  the  lindens  shady, 

Peep'd  the  nunnery : 
Waiting  from  dawn's  earliest  brightning 

Till  pale  evening  shone. 
Quiet  hope  his  face  enlightning, 

Thare  he  sat  alone. 

There  he  look'd  with  ceaseless  gazement 

On  its  walls,  hours  long. 
Gazing  on  the  loved  one's  casement 

Till  the  casement  rung ; 
Till  the  lovely  one  did  shew  her, 

Till  that  calm  face  smiled 
Greutly  on  the  vale  below  her. 

Like  an  angel  mild. 

Then  in  comfort  down  he  laid  hhn. 

Slept  contented  then ; 
Yet  it  ever  happy  made  him 

Wlien  'twas  mom  again. 
So  he  sat  to  many  a  morrow. 

So  he  sat  years  long. 
Waiting,  without  plaint  or  sorrow, 

TiU  the  window  rung ; 

Till  the  lovely  one  did  shew  her. 

Till  that  calm  face  smiled 
Gently  on  the  vale  below  her. 

Like  an  angel  mild. 
And  so  sat  he  there  one  morning. 

Sat,  a  corpse  death-glazed. 
Yet  that  still  pale  face  upturning 

On  the  casement  gazed. 

H.  B.  H. 
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It's  very  odd !"  These  words  have 
heen  haunting  us  like  a  tune.  '^  It's 
very  odd  I"  Every  being,  thing,  an<} 
incident  which  we  meet  with^  seems 
to  combine  to  fix  them  upon  our  mind. 
They  rushed  upon  us  this  morning, 
when  dressing  ourselves  at  the  house  of 
a  worthy  friend.  Things  went  wrong 
—the  razor  was  to  us  like  Mrs  Brul- 
gniddery's  dear  Dennis ;  it ''  brought 
tears  into  our  eyes" — shirt-pin  mis- 
laid— sleeve  buttons  do.  ;  and  divers 
other  minor  miseries  of  human  life 
did  we  endure,  marvelling  somewhat 
that  they  should  have  so  combined  to 
come  together.  So  we  solaced  our- 
selves with  ejaculating^  *'  It's  very 
odd  !"  and  descended  to  the  breakfast 
parlour,  where  our  young  friend  Mr 
Robert  held  full  possession,  and  was 
invigorating  himself  by  whipping  his 
top^  contrary  to  the  lex  loci^  upon  a 
new  Kidderminster  carpet. 

*'  Whip  away,  my  boy,"  said  we. 

*'  It's  very  odd  !"  replied  he. 

We  thought  indeed  it  was,  and  felt 
as  though  the  young  urchin  were  mock- 
ing us;  but,  on  inquiry^  it  seemed 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  why 
the  top  should  spin  when  he  whipped 
it ;  andj  when  he  ceased  flogging,  make 
its  escape,  by  running  off  like  a  live 
thing,  into  some  corner,  as  it  were,  for 
repose. 

Having  read  Emerson  on  this  thau- 
matropical  proceeding,  and,  moreover, 
conned  some  of  the  modern  juvenile 
Encyclopsedias,  which  account  for 
many  unaccountable  things,  we  did  se- 
riously incline  to  expound  the  said  my- 
stery unto  the  youth,  who  listened  at- 
tentively for  at  least  a  minute  and  a 
half,  and  then  evinced  strong  symptoms 
of  a  preference  in  favour  of  practice 
versus  theory,  and  flogged  away.  We 
had  spoken  of  a  centrifugal  power  or 
impetus,  and  our  oral  lecture  being 
suspended,  proceeded  mentally  to  solve 
'  unto  ourselves,  or  recall  to  memory,  the 
arcana  of  those  wondrous  laws,  by 
which  tops,  balls,  and  the  great  globe 
Itself,  are  kept  spinning.  In  five  mi- 
nutes, that  globe  and  the  system  to 
which  it  belongs,  were  behind  us,  at 
an  immeasurable  distance-^beyond— 
beyond--and  far  away  were  other  sys- 
tems— it  was  too  much. ''  Reason  reel- 
ed."   So,  selecting  a  comet,  we  began 


to  ponder  upon  its  eccentric  course. 
With  some  degree  of  humility  be  it 
confessed,  that  it  hath  been  unto  us  a 
delight  occasionally  to  disport  our- 
selves, as  a  Triton  anM>ng  the  minnows, 
in  the  shallows  of  this  world ;  and 
we  have  reaped  the  usual  advantages, 
a  fair  proportion  of  self-confidence,  or 
modest  assurance.  So  we  wrestled 
manfully  awhile  with  the  difficulties 
to  which  we  had  presumptuously  ele- 
vated ourselves,  and  consequently  soon 
became  enveloped  in  a  most  especial- 
ly fuliginous  maze  of  mystery.  We 
began  to  apprehend  that,  in  a  few 
years,  or  mayhap  centuries,  one  of  the 
said  comets  might  come  down,  tail  on 
end,  with  dire  in  tent,  upon  this  globe, 
and just  at  this  moment  the  par- 
lour door  opened  gently,  and  the  gentle 
lady  of  the  house  entered.  "  It's  very 
odd,"  said  she,  after  the  usual  "  good 
morning," — "  It's  very  odd,  my  dear 
Robert.  There  is  the  long  gravel  walk, 
and  the  yard,  and  the  barn,  and  the 
nursery,  which  arte  all  much  better 
places  for  spinning  your  top  than  here, 
upon  a  carpet ;  yet  this  is  the  third, 
morning  I  have  found  you — There !  it 
has  tumbled  down  again  I" — "  It  is  very 
odd,"  said  the  boy. — "  Not  at  all,  my 
dear,"  replied  his  mamma  ;  *'  it  be- 
comes entangled  in  the  carpet— it 
would  spin  very  well  upon  the  plain 
boards." — "Ah  .'but,  mamma,"  quoth 
young  Hopeful,  "  the  centrifugallic 
force  operates  above  the  carpet."  At 
these  words,  the  gbod  lady  looked  in 
our  corner,  with  a  glance  of  mild  re- 
proach, which  seemed  to  say, — ''  So, 
you  have  b^n  swimming  my  poor 
child  out  of  his  depth  again  ?  It's  very 
odd  !" — "  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear  ma- 
dam," said  we,  "  Robert  was  too  in- 
tent upon  his  play,  or  the  whole  should 
have  been  explained  to  him.  Now, 
however,  he  understands  that  the  top 
is  kept  spinning,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, as  this  world  revolves  upon  its 
axis." 

"  Yes  1"  replied  Master  Robert, 
"  and  I've  been  thinking  about  it, 
while  you  thought  I  was  only  playing, 
and  I've  made  it  all  out— there's  the 
pole  it  spins  upon  that  Captain  Par- 
ry went  to  find  the  end  of:  but,  my 
stars  !  what  a  big  whip  it  must  be  ! ' 
Our  worthy  host  the  Rector  entered 
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at  this  moment ;  and  yoiiog  ^'  spes 
gr^is"  and  hU  top  were  removed  to 
their  proper  gymnastic  arena. 

''  I  am  convinced,"  said  the  good 
maUj  when  our  previous  conversation 
was  related  to  him,  *'  that  it  is  vain 
to  endeavour  to  teach  a  child  the  na* 
ture  of  those  mysteries,  which  the  in- 
tellects we  call  nature  can  scarcely 
comprehend  a  tithe  of.  What  we 
know  is  absolutely  nothing;  and  we 
content  ourselves,  and  look  big  when 
we  have  exchanged  one  word  for  ano- 
ther. We  then  fancy  that  we  have 
discovered  a  secret.  It's  very  odd — 
very  oM,  that  we  should  delight  to 
practise  a  double  deceit,  upon  ourselves 
and  the  world." 

What  could  we  say  ?  We  had  just 
returned  from  a  mental  excursion, 
compared  with  which  a  voyage  to 
the  moon  was  as  a  ^'  hop,  step,  and 
jump;"  and  what  had  we  brought 
back?  *' Words,  words,  words,"  Con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  But  it  was 
evident  that  something  was  expected 
*^it  was  our  turn — so  we  ventured  to 
remark,  that  when  man  attempted  to 
dive  into  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and 
to  comprehend  the  wondrous  works 
of  Him  who  meteth  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  all  he  could  ex- 
pect was  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
leading  principles* 

"  Rather  say,  the  leading  effects" 
observed  the  Rector ; "  truly,  we  know 
not  the  cause  of  any  thing :  yet  we 
boast  of  our  reason.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  instinct,  brute  instinct,  is  a 
more  unerring  guide ;  for  that  is  ever 
upon  the  alert,  while  reason  sleeps  or 
dreams.  It's  very  odd  !"  And,  truly, 
the  Rector  said  right.  His  very  odd, 
that  those,  whose  s^drits  seem  com- 
pounded of  ethereal  matter,  whose  in- 
tellects far  surpass  the-  excellency  of 
the  multitude ;  that  those  on  whom 
reason  hath  shed  her  brightest  beam, 

should    yet,    notwithstanding, if 

the  reader  have  a  spark  of  genius,  let 
him  fill  up  th«l)lank,  and  mourn  over 
the  frail  wanderings  of  those  whose 
endowments  have  made  them  as  bea- 
cons for  good  or  evil. 

The  Rector's  wife  is  a  good,  quiet, 
amiable  woman,  kind-hearted  withal, 
and  spare th  neither  her  time,  her 
cookery,  her  advice,  nor  her  medicine 
chest,  when  the  poor  are  in  need«  Her 
children  she  loveth ;  and  her  husband 
she  almost  woishippeth.  But'4t'sv^y 
odd,"  we  have,  with  our  own  proper 


optics,  seen  het  dark  eyes  glisten,  with 
an  almost  wicked  delight,  when  one  of 
those  tales,  for  which  (we  feel  espe- 
cially thankful)  the  tea  party  is 
more  notorious  than  the  breakfast 
table,  has  been  poured  into  her  ears. 
Verily  do  we  believe  that  she  would 
walk  miles,  through  rain  and  dirty 
lanes,  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  her  best 
bonnet,  could  she,  by  such  an  effort, 
alleviate  the  distress  and  anxiety  caused 
by  events,  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
*'  news,"  she  delighteth  to  hear.  **  It  is 
very  odd!"  why — why  is  it,  that  so 
many  ladies  ( Heaven  bless  them !  We 
know  their  hearts  are  good  and  kind) 
should  60  greedily  devour  long  and 
particular  accounts  of  murders,  crim 
cons,  and  other  abominable  what  nots  ? 
And  yet  more  odd  is  it,  considering 
the  mean  and  despicable  nature  of  the 
employment,  that  scarcely  a  village  or 
hamlet  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
without  one  of  those  busy  bodies, 
whose  delight  is  to  convey  from  house 
to  house,  the  story  of  guilt  or  misfor- 
tune, and  the  illiberal  or  malignant 
whisper  of  "  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness." 

*'  It  is  very  odd,"  that  these  crea- 
tures should  meet  with  encouragement 
in  any  family  that  hath  not  declared 
war  against  the  human  race.  There 
indeed,  in  such  a  circle,  one  might 
expect  that  the  treason  would  be  sweety 
though  the  traitor  could  not  be  re- 
spected. But  that,  to  so  calm  a  fire- 
side as  the  worthy  Rector's,  and  to 
thine,  gentle  reader,  a  warm  and 
friendly  welcome  should  be  given  to 
one  of  these  ''  jto5rpo<j>o<»ot,"  these  sca- 
vengers of  society,  is,  in  truth,  '*  very 
odd  indeed."  Yet  there  came  such  an 
one  in  upon  us,  even  at  the  breakfast 
hour,  the  sacred  "meal  of  friendship." 
Slowly  the  door  opened — there  was  a 
rustling  of  silk  and  a  *'  hem ;"  and 
then  a  lean  unblessed  figure  advanced, 
making  mouths  of  apology  for  such 
early  intrusion,  simpering,  sideling, 
and  apparently  casting  her  eyes  about 
as  if,  by  possibility,  something  not 
correct  might  be  discovered  even  in 
our  sober  party.  We  wished,  for  cer- 
tain reasons  as  thereunto  and  then 
mightily  moving,  that  it  had  been  a 
man :-— but  such  reptiles  are  of  no 
sex — the  creature  had  been  out  the  day 
before,  creeping  from  its  hole,  *•  Tal- 
pa  domi,  argus  foris,"  foraging  fbr  a 
sui^ly  of  slander,  or  ^'  materiel"  for 
its  construction*  Scarcely  was  it  seat- 
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edy  ere  a  fortive  glance,  and  '*  know-  her.  The  impression  is  efibcted  upon 
ing"  smile,  announced  privily  to  our  the  tablet  of  our  memory,  and  how- 
good  hostess  that  there  was  *'  news."  ever  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  it 
A  look  of  intelligence  was  exchanged  may  at  first  seem,  it  will  re-appear  un- 
between  the  two.  "  It  was  very  odd"  bidden,  at  some  future  time.  *'  Shall 
—no  two  natures  could  be  more  dis-  we  admit  a  doubt  ?"  said  we,  **  upon 
similar — but,  in  making  a  salad,  we  ^uc^  authority  too  ?  No,  Sally  shall  be 
incorporate  oil  and^  vinegar  together,  as  immaculate  in  our  eyes,  as  when  we 
by  the  addition  of  mustard,  and  so  first  recommended  her  to  the  widow 
— but,  after  all,  *'  it's  very  odd !"  Jones;  when  she  was  neither  child  nor 

'*  A  dog  that  brings  a  bone  to  you    lassie,  and  her  only  ambition  and  hope 
will  steal  one  from  you,"  said  we,  as    were,  that  she  might  be  thought  wor- 
a  young  mongrel  whelp  (for  our  reve-    thy  of  some  wages,  by  which  she  might 
rend  is  no  sportsman)  thrust  himself    obtain  a  few  of  the  grocer's  luxuriA 
to  the  hearth  rug.  "  Well,  I  declare  V*     for  her  poor  mother." 
ejaculated  it  in  the  bonnet  and  rust-        But  it  would  not  do.    Poor  Sally 
ling  silk,  '^  I  thought  how  it  would    appeared  to  us  like  one  of  those  beau* 
be.     I  saw  the  dear  creature  watching    tiful  peaches,  over  the  bloom  of  which 
at  Syms  the  butcher's  door,  and  I  met    the  reptile  snail  hath  crawled,  and  left 
that  Sally,  Mrs  Jones's  maid,  whom    its  slime  behind.    It  may  not  be  ri- 
they  call   '  pretty,'  pshaw  !   and   I    vailed  by  any  on  the  tree,  but  we  pass 
looked  back,  and  saw  her  go  into  the    it  by  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  the 
shop,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time,  I'll    stain  is  thereon.    We  care  not  to  exa« 
venture  to  say,  that  8he*8  been  there,    mine  farther.    The  disgusting  crawl- 
without  any  business,  for  I  know  Mrs    ing  thing  hath  been  there,  and  defiled 
Jones  always  goes  to  market  herself^    it.  Alas !  even  thus  is  it  with  the  vie- 
So — well  done,  poor  Mungo !"    Here    tims  of  idle  gossip,  or  rather,  to  speak 
it  stooped  to  caress  the  animal,  but    correctly,  of  calumny.     We  look— we 
Mungo  shewed  his  teeth,  most  dog-    hesitate — ^perchancewepity,  and  then, 
gishly ;  bravo!  thought  we ;  now,  mon-    like  the  Levite  and  the  Pharisee,  we 
grel  as  thou  art,  dear  unto  us  shalt  thou    '^  pass  by  on  the  other  side."   And  not 
henceforth  be,  if  thou  wilt  but  make    we  alone,  the  coarser  and  grosser  por- 
a  snatch  at  those  five  lean  bones,  though    tion  of  our  race,  but,  "  It's  very  odd !" 
they  be  unworthy  of  a  gripe.    But  the    Ye  !  ye,  the  fairest  creatures  of  God's 
Hector  interfered  to  save  that  withered    fair  creation !  Ye  withdraw  the  light 
hand,  and  yet, ''  it  was  very  odd,  "  not    of  your  countenance.    Ye  are  like  the 
a  word  was  said  in  defence  of  poor    bounding  graceful  herd  of  deer,  that 
pretty  Sally,  who  had  no  teeth  where-    roam  the  forest  in  passing  beauty,  sur- 
with  to  bite  the  slanderer,  and  whose    passed  only  by  your  own.     If  per- 
character  was,  at  least,  worth  a  bone,    chance  the  hunter's  arrow  strike  in 
'*  Bone  of  his  bone  shall  she  be,  how-    suddenly  among  them,  they  startle  at 
ever,"  said  we,  as  we  stalked  away    the  sound,  and,  as  though  borne  upon 
from  the  Rectory  in  no  placid  mood,     the  wings  of  the  wind,  scour  over  hill 
and,  consequently,  deeming  ourselves    and  dale  in  wild  dismay,  dreading  per- 
somewhat  better  than  the  generality    chance  the  hunter's  spear,  but  appa- 
of  our  fellow  creatures.    ''  If  that  fel-    rently  still  more  fearful  of  being  again 
low  Syms  dare  to  play  the  fool  with     joined  by  that  poor  stricken  one,  that 
poor  Nanny  Inglis's  daughter !"  and    pants  afar  off  after  them  in  vain,  and 
we  grasped  a  ^'  grievous  crabtree  cud-     then,  in  tears  and  loneliness,  lays  htm 
gel,"  which  graced  our  right  hand    down  to  die  unpided,  and,  in  a  few 
roost  crabbedly.  moments,    forgotten    by  those  with 

We  began  then  to  think  the  matter  whom  erewhile  he,  breast  to  breast, 
over.  Why  was  it,  that,  holding  the  brushed  aside  the  young  underwood, 
slanderer,  as  we  did,  and  yet  do,  in  or  cropped  the  mossy  turf.  The  poor 
utter  contempt,  the  slander  should  dumb  animals  are  right.  They  have 
have  wrought  any  effect  upon  us? ''It  no  skill  to  medicate  the  wound,  no 
is  very  odd !"  but  so  it  is,  that  a  whis-  power  to  extract  the  vnnged  shaft,  and 
per,  true  or  false,  aimed  at  a  venture  they  know  that  the  spoiler  cometh  to 
perchance — ^a  mere  surmise — ^a  some-  seize  his  prey.  But  ye  have  power, 
thing  that  would  be  nothing  in  any  and  ye  are  well  aware  that  ye  have ; 
other  case,  if  it  light  upon  the  name  and,  on  certain  occasions,  mayhap  use 
of  a  female,  leav^th  her  not  ^s  it  found    it  lyisely  and  well*    Exert  it  tnen,  and 
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chftse  not  the  innocent  or  thoughtless  and  had  almost  commenced  carolling 

victim,  hut  the  detracter,  from  among  aloud,  ''  Oh,  oh,  Mr  Moore  I  vou  son, 

you.   Guide  ye  the  steps  of  the  young,  &c."  when  we  recollected  in  what  pre- 

friendless,  and  the  orphan.    First  er«  sence  we  were.  Now  the  widow  Jones 

rors  are  seldom  the  consequences  of  may  have  heen  a  pretty  woman  in  her 

depravity,  and  she  who  stands  giddy  day ;  hut,  certes,  hath  now  as  fair  a 

Ujpon  the  hrink  of  a  precipice,  may  title  to  the  Bruce  motto  Fuimus/aE 

often  he  recalled  hy'a  friendly  word :  any  of  that  nohle  family. 

but,  another  step  taken^  the  poor  in-  Alas,  for  human  nature ! — We  had, 

fiituated  being  is,  perchance  while  ye  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  beguiled, 

ture  deliberating,  rushing  headlong  to  partly  by  bright  eyes,  and  carried  away 

destruction.  captive  by  **  the  harmohy  of  sweet 

Ye  know  how  little  we  may  do  for  sounds,"  both  which  have  a  wondrous 
tHe  poor  persecuted  victims.  Ye  know  influence  upon  our  usual  stoical  in<- 
that  even  the  profler  of  our  advice  and  flexibility,  particularly  after  Burgundy 
assistance  individually,  rendereth  the  or  Champaigne,  (and  the  squire  "  de- 
breath  of  the  slanderer  doubly  vene*  lighteth  to  honour  us,"  during  our 
mous.  summer  haunt,  and  brief  winter  visit, 

Beally,  ladies,  *'  it  is  very  odd"  that  by  the  trout  stream,  J — we  had  writ- 

ye  do  not  combine  to  send  these  by-  ten  some  execrable  rnymes  in  one  of 

orids  to  Coventry.     Verily,  on  our  those  man-traps,  called  an  ^'  Album," 

knees  would  we  willingly  go  to  crave  which,  gay  and  gaudy  as  the  snake, 

such  a  boon.— Away !  away  with  them  reposeth  in  splendour  in  the  drawing- 

from  among  ye !     Then  shall  the  or-  room,  at  the  manor-house,  ever  ready 

phan  be  glad,  and  the  '^  widow's  heart  to  unclasp  and  unfold  itself,  to  the  dis« 

shall  sing  for  joy."    For  the  unpro-  may  of  loitering,"  lounging  swaing. 

tected,  the  poor,  and  her  "  who  hath  Now  he  who  committeth  himself  in 

no  helper,"  are  marks  for  the  bolt  of  such  a  book,  achieveth  unto  himself  a 

the  slanderer.  fame,  the  average  extent  of  which  shall 

So,  pondering  on  these  and  similar  be  about  ^ye  miles  in  diameter  in  the 
fantasies,  and  having  narrowly  escaped  country, — about  twice  the  number  of 
slipping  from  a  narrow  wooden  bridge  family  circles  in  London, — and  as 
into  the  trout  stream,  we  found  our  many  "  flats"  in  Edinburgh. — Alas  I 
footsteips  wending  unconsciously  to-  the  widow  Jones  had  heard  of  our 
wards  the  widow  Jones's.  Nay,  ma-  "  original,"  though  she  had  never  seen 
dam,  why  that  smile?  "  It's  very  odd !"  it.  If  she  had,  perhaps  we  might  have 
The  widow  Jones  can  scarcely  be  less  escaped ;  but,  as  matters  were,  no- 
tban  sii^ty-five  years  of  age,  and  we  thing  would  the  provoking  old  body 
are — ^no  matter  what.  It  is  not  our  talk  about  save  poetry  for  the  first  half 
wont  to  visit  "  lone  women,"  as  they  hour.  Then  followed  a  rhapsody  of 
are  called ;  and  that  may  possibly  ac-  *'  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  she  sub- 
count  for  our  expecting  to  find  the  sequentlv  seemed  disposed  to  converse 
widow  Jones,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  on  any  thing  rather  than  (j^m)  Sally, 
reading  the  Bible,  or,  at  the  farthest,  who  had  opened  the  door  to  us  on  our 
nothing  less  edifying  than  The  Whole  arrival,  and  had  "  been  running  in 
Duty  of  Man.  No  such  thing.  There  our  head"  ever  since.  And  is  mis, 
were  the  spectacles,  and  there  was  the  thought  we,  in  very  deed,  the  wife 
widow  Jones  in  her  arm-chair,  with  of  poor  Simon  Jones,  the  village  law- 
dean- starched  rufi^,  cuff^,  and  apron,  yer?  whose  Burns  was  him  of  the 
perusing  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels !  "  Justice,"  and  the  law  ecclesiastical  ? 
( More  pueUarum  matrumque  /)  "  It  Who  knew  no  difference  between  John 
was  very  odd !"  If  there  be  any  in-  o'  Groat  and  Tarn  o'  Shanter  ?  Who 
vention  by  which  an  old  woman  may  had  heard  of  one  Sir  Thomas  More, 
be  ground  young,  it  must  be  poetry,  butof  A  nacrcon  Thomas  never?  Who 
The  good  soul  was  quite  in  the  exta-  would  have  been  puzzled  to  discrimi- 
tics,  and  seemed  essaying  to  believe  nate  between  an  epic  and  an  epidemic? 
herself  a  sort  of  Peri ! — indeed,  she  Unto  whom  a  bill  of  inclosure  appear- 
gave  us  a  look,  which  appeared  suf-  ed  a  finer  composition,  than  aught  that 
ficiently  whimsical  considering  all  Milton  or  the  wondrous  Shakspeare 
things.  **  It's  very  odd,"  thought  we.  ever  indited  ?  Poor  Simon !  well  is  it 
We  are  not  very  vain ;  but  we  began  for  thee  thy  bones  are  in  peace,  and 
to  think  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  thy  plodding  spirit  resteth  from  its  la- 
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boursi  £ot,  of  a  truth,  hadst  thou 
lived  to  see  thy  Penelope  turp  so  very 
blue, — worse  than  the  blue  devils  with 
which  thou  wert  occasionally  beset, 
what  would  it  have  been  to  thy  bewil- 
dered sense  ?  What  couldst  thou  have 
done  with  a  cerulean  wife  ?  A  sorry 
Simon  wouldst  thou  have  appeared  in 
her  eyes  !  But  this  comes  of  *'  Read- 
ing Societies  I" 

Now  the  widow  Jones  had  a  back- 
door, which  caused  a  marvellous  turn 
in  our  conversation. 

"  Pray,"  inquired  she,  most  earnest- 
ly, as  though  the  thing  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  "  have  you  seen 
'  The  Lights' " 

*'  The  butcher  has  brought  the  liver, 
ma'am,"  said  pretty  Sally,  opening  the 
door  at  the  moment ;  *'  but  the  lights 
are  gone  to  Miss  Simkiiis's  cats/' 

*'  Why  didn't  he  come  Xo  the  front 
door?"  inquired  Mrs  Jones. 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,  ma'am," 
replied  Sally ;  and  there  was  a  light  in 
her  eyes,  the  like  of  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  elsewhere  in  bygone 
days. 

There  were  only  two  faces  in  the 
room  laeside  our  own,  (which  we  have 
not  been  latterly  much  in  the  habit  of 
scrutinizing,)  so  we  looked  upon  Sal- 
ly's—it was  all  beauty  and  innocence. 
Heavens !  thought  we,  and  shall  this 
butcher,  with  his  marrow-bones  and 
cleaver — "  It  was  very  odd !" — What 
concern  could  it  possibly  be  of  ours 
if  she  liked  the  man  of  beef?  He 
had  thrown  as  good  men  as  ever  we 
were,  in  our  best  days,  upon  the  vil- 
lage green.  Did  that  mortify  our  pride? 
Not  a  whit.  We  were  angry  we  scarce* 
ly  knew  why,  and  cared  not  where- 
fore; and  were  resolved  to  have  the 
matter  set  to  rights,  and  "  sifted  to 
the  bottom.**  So,  when  Sally  left  the 
room,  we  spake  of  her ;  and  the  widow 
Jones,  now  in  her  natural  sphere,  gave 
us  so  good  an  account  of  the  lassie, 
that  when  we  took  our  leave,  and  she 
opened  the  door  for  us,  we  slipped  a 
half-crown  into  her  hand.  Bless  her 
little  eyes  ! — how  she  looked !— No 
doubt  she  was  thinking  of  her  poor 
mother.  We  confess  we  were  not ;  but 
forthwith  betook  ourself  to  the  but- 
cher's, who  had  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before  us,  and  was  busily  engaged  in 
cutting  up  a  lamht 

*'  It  is  very  odd  !"  thought  we — for 
though  not  given  to  regard  the  "  omi- 
nous," we  cannot  help  an  occasional 


touch  of  weakness,  when  odd  '^  coin^ 
cidences"  present  themselves,  and  we 
reflect  that  the  ancients,  before  whom 
occasionally  our  boasted  intellects 
twinkle  like  stars  around  the  moon, 
thought  somewhatmore  deeply  of  these 
matters.  "  We  have  been  killing  to- 
day," said  the  butcher. — ''  Humph  I" 
said  we,  ''  likely  enough.  And  what 
have  you  killed  ?"— *'  As  fine  a  young 
lamb,  your  honour,  as  ever  was  taken 
from  its  dam  ;  it  cuts  up  delightfully . 
tender."—"  Humph  1  any  thing  else  ?" 
— "  Aye,  indeed,"  replied  the  fellow, 
'*  I've  floored  as  great  a  calf  as  ever  I 
see'd  in  my  born  days." — "  It  was 
very  odd ! "  Why  should  we  have  been 
out  of  humour  ?  But  we  were,  and  i 
positively  half  savage  at  the  moment, 
and  the  next  we  burst  out  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  at  our  own  folly.  The  but- 
cher, in  his  turn,  looked  as  though  he 
wished  to  say,  "  It  is  very  odd  !"  yet 
he  held  his  peace  respectfully.  In- 
deed, we  ever  have  been  treated  with  - 
no  small  deference  by  the  villagers, 
(among  whom  we  are  wont  to  sojourn 
during  the  summer  months,)  princi-  . 
pally,  we  imagine,  from  the  general 
belief  that  we  are  of  that  privileged 
class  which  "  much  learning"  hath 
warped  aside  from  pursuing  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  mankind.  This  cha- 
racter we  obtained  almost  on  our  first 
visit,  having  been  descried  by  some 
rustics, 

**  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi," 

at  the  '^  grim  and  sultry  hour  of  noon," 
reading  in  a  "  printed  book,"  when 
we  had  given  out  that  we  were  going 
"  a-fishing."  It  was  not  the  way  to,. 
catch  fish,  they  were  certain,  and  yet 
our  basket  was  generally  well  filled. 
*'  It  was  very  odd !"  they  said ;  and 
thenceforth  we  were  never  expected  to 
do  any  thing  like  any  body  else.  And, 
sooth  to  say,  we  seldom  did  ;  for  the 
feeling  of  independence,  as  Sancho 
Panza  saith  of  sleep,  *^  doth  as  it  were, 
cover  a  man  as  with  a  blanket."  There 
are,  perchance,  times  and  places  when 
and  where  men  must  '^  mow,  and 
chatter,  and  grin,"  and  play  the  ape 
among  their  fellow- men ;  but,  where 
the  pure  stream  glides  by  in  its  elo- 
quent beauty,  and  the  thousand  grace* 
ful  forms  and  tints  of  the  waving  foil* 
age  rustle  around,  and  the  clouds  sail 
high  in  the  blue  firmament  above  our 
head,  our  spirit  leaps  within  us  with 
joy  and  gladness,  we  inhale  the  free 
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ait  of  Heayeh,  ourseWes  as  free;  and 
texclaim,  in  the  fulness  of  our  de- 
Jight, 

^  Thy  spirit,  Independence !  let  me  share, 
Lord  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  I'* 

And  we  feel  that  we  are  indebted  to 
and  blest  by  One  alone — Him  *^  in 
whom  we  li?e>  and  move,  and  have 
our  being." 

Now,  if  the  man  who  hath  lived  an 
artificial  life,  till  his  enjoyments  fade 
before  him  for  very  weariness,  so  that 
he  listlessly  roameth  from  Dan  toBeer- 
sbeba,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none, 
end  ever  exclaiming,  *'  Cui  bono !" 
doth  not  understand  this,  let  him  be 
of  good  heart,  for,  "  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth"  than  have 
"  been  dreamt"  of  in  his  *'  philoso- 
phv.'*  We,  too,  have  "  heard  the 
chinies  at  midnight,"  and 

<^  Run  each  extreme  of  folly  through. 
And  lived  with  half  the  town«'* 


«( 


It  is  very  odd,"  that  men  should 
blunder  so  abominably  in  their  search 
after  happiness.  Our  senses  were  given 
to  us  for  the  purposes  of  enjoyment, 
and  our  reason  was  meant  to  direct  us. 
Well,  **  it  is  very  odd  !" — away  we  go, 
in  expectation  of  finding  '*  Happiness, 
our  being's  end  and  aim,"  by  gallop- 
ing after  fashion,  folly,  and  even  vice ; 
any  thing  rather  than  poor  reason,  who 
is  kicked  into  the  ditch  by  the  way«- 
side,  to  struggle  forth  as  she  may.  And 
for  our  senses — ^What  do  we  with 
them  t  Do  we  not  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  deprave  and  vitiate  them  ? 
Stew-pans,  and  all  the  infernal  ''  ha- 
tcrie  de  cuisine,"  are  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  appetite  to  ad- 
mit into  the  system  a  series  of  villain- 
ous compounds,  that  shall  destroy  our 
natural  taste  and  relish  for  that  which 
is  simple  and  wholesome.  The  eye  is 
tutored  to  judge  of  beauty  by  Fashion, 
and  to  consider  even  lovely  woman 
'*  frightful,"  if  her  head  be  not  bound 
up  tight  as  the  wax  of  a  Burgundy 
cork,  or  encumbered  by  a  square  yard 
of  thatch,  patch,  pomatum,  or  lace, 
as  that  capricious  goddess  may  dictate. 
Under  her  guidance,  the  exquisite  and 
endless  variety  of  form  displayed  in 
vegetation  becometh  rugged  and  coarse 
to  the  eye  of  man ;  and  he  planteth 
his  trees  in  straight  lines,  and  cUppeth 
ihem  |nto  the  misshapen  semblance  of 
birds,  beasts,  and  hobgoblins.  And, 
for  his  ears,  he  knoweth  not  what  he 


would  have.  Could  he,  in  bis  fasti- 
=diousness,  command  the  birds  of  the 
air,  the  rooks,  as  they  passed  overhead, 
might  caw,  '^  I'd  be  a  butterfly ;"  the 
nightingale  warble,  *'  Scots,  wha  hae 
wi  Wallace  bled  I"  and  the  pigeon 
and  the  ring-dove,  **  Rookety  coo," 
*'  I've  been  roaming."  "  It  is  very 
odd!" 

And  yet  this  is  man  !  Phaugh !  Fob ! 
This  is  the  *'  similis  Deo"  animal,  who 
strutteth  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  *'  vaunting  himself  and  be- 
ing pufied  up,"  with  scornful  brow  and 
haughty  mien,  as  though  he  verily 
believed  that  he  had  made  himself, 
and  all  the  vast  creation  with  which 
he  is  surrounded ! 

^'  Mais,  retoumons  h  nos  moutons." 
—Let  us  return  to  the  butcher's  shop. 
We  ordered  the  calf's  head,  opining 
that  Cunegunda  might  bedevil  it  into 
mock  turtle  for  to-morrow,  when  the 
rector,  the  squire,  and  the  captain,  are 
to  dine  at  our  cottage.  And  then, 
"  it  is  very  odd,"  we  knew  not  what 
to  say  next.  Had  we  been  intent  on 
mischief,  however,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded we  should  have  been  at  no 
loss  ;  but  ever  thus  is  it  when  a  good 
deed  is  to  be  performed — a  lion  start- 
eth  up  in  the  way.  It  suddenly  occur- 
red to  us  that  we  might  really  be  doing 
mischief,  if  there  was  nothing  "  going 
on"  between  the  parties,  should  we  in- 
troduce the  name  of  such  a  lily  of  the 
valley  as  Sally  Inglis  to  such  a  long- 
legged,  hard-  trotting  butcher.  Then, 
why  came  we  here  ?  It  was  not  to  seek 
after  a  calf's  head,  for  we  had  all  that 
we  wanted  in  that  way  at  home,  and, 
moreover,  we  generally  leave  those 
matters  to  Cunegunda*  ^*  It  was  very 
odd,"  and  we  thought  it  more  parti- 
cularly odd,  when,  casting  our  eyes 
on  the  oppoiiite  side  of  the  way,  we 
saw  the  short  name  and  long  pole  of 
M*Nab  the  barber,  the  very  man  of 
all  others,  within  ten  miles  round,  to 
throw  a  light  upon  the  subject.  There 
he  sat,  according  to  his  wonted  habit, 
twisting  a  few  hairs  about,  and  conb- 
posing  lamentations  over  Uie  days  of 
perukes,  cauliflowers,  toupees,  and 
powder ;  while  his  own  locks  had  as- 
sumed a  snowy  whiteness,  as  though 
despairing  of  keeping  up  their  long- 
accustomed  alpine  tint  from  any  ex- 
traneous source. 

Now,  your  village  barber,  that  is,  he 
of  the  old  school,  for  we  never  encou- 
rage your  "  Waterloo  "  cutting  shops 
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—your  village  barber  is,  generally,  a 
good  civil  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  some- 
what of  an  angler  withal,  a  name 
which  with  us  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins.  And  so  old  Jerry  M'Nab  is 
a  bit  of  a  favourite,  or  *'  crony"  of 
ours;  and  he  opened  his  door,  and 
stood  with  glistening  eyes  to  welcome 
us,  ere  we  had  crossed  half  the  space 
bettreen  him  and  the  butcher's.  Now, 
Jerry  is  firmly  persuaded,  that,  when 
a  man's  hair  begins  to  **  baldify," 
(that  is  his  term,)  it  cannot  be  cut 
too  often ;  therefore,  in  ten  seconds, 
we  were  installed  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  enveloped  in  a  table-cloth,  and 
the  glittering  scissars  were  flourishing 
about  our  pericranium.  Such  hath 
been  the  legitimate  situation  for  gos- 
sipping  from  time  immemorial,*  and 
we  felt  that  we  had  a  right  to  inquire  if 
any  news  were  stirring  in  the  village. 
**  None,"  was  the  reply  ;  and,  unlike 
the  generality  of  inquirers,  we  were 
pleased  to  hear  that  such  was  the 
case.  But  a  wretched  shaver  indeed 
is  he,  who,  when  he  hath  got  a  man 
down  in  one  of  his  chairs,  and,  as  it 
were,  at  his  mercy,  cannot  say  some- 
thing to  him.  Yet  such  we  have  seen, 
(our  flesh  seems  crimping  on  our  bones 
as  we  think  thereof,)  when  compelled 
to  commit  a  '^  morning  call,"  and  en« 
dure  a  cvfAXccricv  Ad^ydir,  for  what  wot 
we  of  the  adulterated  white,  mayhap 
Cape  at  home  made,  which  goetn  its 
eternal  round,  with  a  tail  of  ginger- 
bread,  or  jaw-breaking  biscuits  ? 

Think  not,  fair  and  gentle  lady! 
that  we  do  not  properly  estimate  thine 
industry  in  the  manufacturing,  or 
concocting  of  thy ''  home  made,"  from 
thy  worthy  grandmother's  receipt. 
No— we  agree  with  you  perfectly, 
and  think  "  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  the 
family**  We  resdly  swallow  a  glass, 
occasionally,  at  three  houses :  but,  as 


a  general  custom,  we  hare  not  dared 
to  make  the  experiment  si^ce  a  lady, 
for  whom  we  feel  the  greatest  respect, 
and  towards  whom  we  were;  anxious 
to  make  the  agreeable,  took  us  in  hand, 
and  played  us  as  skilfully  through  a 
maze  of  bottles,  as  ever  surly  trout  or 
jack  was  guided  by  veteran  angler 
amid  the  weeds,  roots,  and  shelves  of 
the  running  waters.      She  believed, 
good  easy  soul,  in  her  very  heart,  that 
the  preference  given  to  foreign  wines 
was  merely  a  prejudice.    •'  It  is  very 
odd  I"  for  she  is  really  a  clever  body 
enough.    But  so  it  is.    And  she  had 
a  favourite  maxim,  namely,  that,  "  if 
made  wine  was  kept  to  a  certain  age, 
you  would  not  know  what  you  were 
drinking."   In  the  truth  of  this  adage 
we  perfectly  concurred,  for  the  wines 
at   dinner,  particularly  the   pseudo 
champaigne,  had  completely  '^  bo- 
thered" us :  and  she,  having  made  a 
short  trip  "  over  the  water,"   had 
learned  the  French  mode  (see  Sterne) 
of  taking  a  compliment,    when  its 
meaning  is  at  all  doubtful.    Smiling 
then  most  complacently,  she  filled  a 
glass,  with  her  own  hand,  from  a  fresh 
bottle,  and,  her  bright  eyes  glistening 
triumphantly,  presented  it  to  us,  ex- 
claiming, *'  There !  now,  tell  me  what 
that  is  if  you  can."    Had  it  been 
poison  (we  were  some  years  younger 
then)  we  must  have  swallowed  it. 
Down  it  went ; — but,  to  give  it  a 
name,  more  perplexed  were  we  than 
the   father   of   Tristram   Shandy.— 
"   lo   !"    thought    the    lady,    and 
'*  heigho !"  thought  we.    "  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  by  one  single  glass," 
quoth   she— and   then— oh  !  then— 
another  bottle  of  another  sort  was  pro- 
duced, and  '^  another  and  another" 
stood,  producible,  like  the  ghosts  of 
Banquo's  heirs.    Has  the  woman  no 
bowels  ?  thought  we  : — ^And  surely. 


*.  Certainly  ever  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  Ta  tm^ua  aoiva  vvfjC" 
fir^o-ia,  as  an  Irishman  might  say,  morning  ^'  noctes*'  without  caulker  or  teddy.  Hum- 
dram  work !  little  patronised  l>y  us.  We  have  it,  however,  from  good  authority,  that 
there  are,  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  certain  shavers  of  the  lower  class,  who  '^  operate** 
upon  the  chin  for  a  penny,  and  give  a  "  glass  of  gin  into  the  bargain.'*  Traly  these 
modem  Licini,  who  have  thus  emancipated  their  profession  from  an  odium  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years*  standing,  merit  immortality. .  Let  not  the  ^^  tonstor  princeps,** 
who  adorneth  his  rooms  with  the  similitude  of  palm  trees  and  Egyptian  monsters,  and 
*'  taketh  in  the  news,**  to  beguile  the  time  of  the  *'  gentlemen  wailing  their  turn,**  ima- 
gine that  he  hath  achieved  a  novelty.  Let  him  take  his  Horace,  (of  course  no  Barber, 
osissimus  would  venture  upon  '^  a  Bratus,**  without  reading  the  bard  of  Venusium,) 


and  refresh  his  memory  by  perusing  the  commencement  of  the  7th  Satire^  lib.  L 

*'  Proscripti  regis,  &c.  •  •  •  •  •  opinor 


Omnibus  et  lij^is  notum  tonsoribus  esse. 
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though  we  hare  often  deplored  the  ar- 
rangement^ never  did  we  feel  more  re- 
spect for  the  old  Goth,  whoever  he 
may  have  heen,  who  introduced  the 
custom  of  separation  between  the 
sexes  after  dinner ;  for,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  that  custom,  do  we  con- 
scientiously attribute  the  preservation 
of  our  valuable  existence.  **  Here's 
to  thee,  old  Cerberus !"  said  we,  in- 
stanter,  in  a  bumper  of  Glenlivet. 
**  It's  very  odd"  that  ladies  should 
love  to  metamorphose  themselves  in- 
to cellarmen.  Economy  is,  doubtless, 
praiseworthy  ;  but,  we  are  marvel- 
lously mistaken  if  any  thing  is  saved 
by  the  generality  of  these  compound 
incorporators  of  sour  fruit,  sugar,  and 
brandy.  What  with  the  waste  be- 
cause it  is  only  *'  made  wine" — ^a  foul 
cask  every  now  and  then — "misses," 
and  mistakes,  and  /^  turnings  off,"  to 
be  rectified  by  more  sugar  and  more 
brandy,  ad  libitum,  it's  a  poor  specu- 
lation at  the  present  price  of  wine. 
We  were  once  told — ^but  we  cannot 
believe  it — that  "  it  did  quite  as  well 
as  any  other,  to  give  to  the  poor." 
■This  we  look  upon  as  a  libel — unless 
it  shall  have  been  administered  in  lieu 
of  physic,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
*'  all  right,"  as  the  guard  says  before 
the  coachman  sets  all  a  going.  But, 
as  we  said  before,  there  are  some  rare 
exceptions. 

*'  How  do  you  contrive  to  fill  up 
your  time  ?"  asked  we  of  him  of  the 
long  pole,  (which  pole,  by  the  way, 
we  opine  to  be  a  degraded  semblance 
of  the  caduceus  of  Mercury.)  "  Your 
regrets  for  past  times  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  you  had  no  earthly 
thing  to  employ  yourself  about.  What 
is  that  little  mess  of  hair  that  you 
were  twiddling  in  your  finj^ers  just 
now, up  in  the  corner?  Eh,  M'Nab  ?" 
Jerry  began  to  titter  at  the  idea  of 
our  being  ignorant  of  such  matters ; 
and  then,  for  our  edification,  went  on 
to  state,  that  the  making  of  "  them 
things,"  which,  he  at  length  told  us, 
were  artificial  fronts  for  the  "  wo- 
menkind,"  was  now  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal sources  of  employment. 

'*  Artificial  fronts  for  women  in  a 
country  village  !"  exclaimed  we.  **  In 
town  we  wonder  at  nothing — all  is 
artificial,  fronts  and  every  thing :  but 
here,*'  and  we  lifted  the  fringe-like 
thing  between  finger  and  thumb, 
'*  here,  where  nature  reigns  or  ought 
to  reign,  what  old  foolish  body  can 
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you  find  here  so  besotted  as  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  grey  hairs,  when  every 
body  must  know  her  age  ?  Foh  !  A 
false  front  indeed !"  and  we  dropt  the 
petty  demi- semi -peri  wig  in  con- 
tempt. *'  He,  he!"  quoth  Jerry. 
''  If  your  honour  knew  as  much  of 
the  women-kind  as  I  do—'*  "  Heaven 
forbid !"  thought  we,  for  the  ftllow 
has  had  three  wives,  and,  by  all  ac- 
counts, none  of  them  any  thing  very 
particular — "  You  wouldn't  wonder 
at  such  a  fashion  as  this.  But  this,** 
continued  he^  holding  the  thing  up^ 
between  himself  and  the  light,  as 
though  admiring  his  own  handiwork, 
'*  this  is  not  for  any  old  woman,  but 
for  the  prettiest  girl  within  ten  miles 
of  this  place,  let  the  other  be  who 
she  may."  Now, "  it's  very  odd,"  we 
do  not  think  we  can  possibly  know 
a//  the  pretty  girls  within  ten  miles, ' 
but  we  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Whv, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  for  Sally  IngHs  r" 
The  man  of  wigs  stuttered,  and  stam- 
mered, and  looked  grave,  and  said 
that  "  we  (meaning  himself  and  the 
other  three- and-  twenty  barbers  of  the 
district)  make  it  a  point  of  honour 
not  to  tell,"  &c.  "  Jerry,"  said  we 
.seriously,  **  this  will  not  do.  You 
know  that  Sally  is  a  sort  of  favourite 
—and  you  know  likewise  who  recom- 
mended her  to  the  widow  Jones— 
and,  by  Jove!  she  shall  not  wear  a 
false  front."  "  Why,"  said  the  bar- 
ber, *'  it  was  not  Sally's  doings  alto-i 
gether ;  but  her  mistress's,  who  said 
that  she  did'nt  like  to  see  her  come 
into  the  parlour  with  her  hair  in  pa- 
pers, nor  yet  all  hanging  about ;  and 
so  she  is  to  have  a  front,  as  it  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time." — *'  An  old 
Jezebel !"  said  we ;  "  and  no  doubt 
she  has  got  a  better  for  herself.  That's 
the  way  when  an  old  woman  once 
turns  blue"  *'  Blue !"  exclaimed 

the  astonished  shaver,  ''the  widow 
Jones  turned  blue  !" — '*  Yes,"  we  re- 
plied, *'  blue  as  a  blue  bottle."-— 
"  Then  that,'*  quoth  the  barber,  "  ac- 
counts for  her  sending  to  me  this  morn- 
ing for  rouge." — "  Rouge !"  we  re- 
peated in  amazement;  '*  blue  and 
red !"  and  then,  thinking  on  the  ex- 
treme silliness  of  the  old  body,  in  thus 
exposing  her  folly  in  the  village,  when 
she  might  have  obtained  the  abomi- 
nation at  the  market  town,  we  added, 
**  and  very  green  too !" — "  It's  very  * 
odd,"  observed  Jerry,  who  was  evi- 
dently posed;  "  blue, red,  and  green  ?'* 
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•-*-*'  Aye,*  said  we,  fooled  knd  fooling 
'  to  the  top  of  our  bent ;'  **  aye,  and 
white,  Jerry,  -white  as  thy  powder 
puff." — '*  Blue,  red,  green,  and  white ! 
I  can't  make  it  out ;"  quoth  the  bat- 
ber,  speaking  slowly,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly, as  though  he  began  to  suspect 
that  our  "  chief  end  of  man"  was  da- 
maged in  a  degree  which  his  art  could 
not  repair. 

Away  then  went  we,  murmuring 
'  *'  Blue  spirits  and  red, 
Green  spirits  and  grey/* 

4o  the  Rectory,  in  order  to  consult 
with  the  good  lady  of  the  house  how 
Sally  Inglis  was  to  be  saved  from  "  the 
three  perils,"  the  false  fronts,  a  blue 
painted  mistress,  and  a  jolly  butcher. 
"  It's  very  odd!"  We  men  think, 
all  of  us  at  times,  particularly  well  of 
our  own  talents,  acquirements,  inven- 
tion, &c  &c. ;  but  when,  with  our 
boasted  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
*'  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  we  are  at  a 
loss,  what  do  we  ?  We  consult  "  the 
womankind ;"  and  lo !  "  the  gordian 
knot  they  do  unfold,  familiar  as"  we 
thrust  tne  envelope  from  a  main- 
tenon  cutlet.  The  good  ladv  did ''  se- 
riously incline"  unto  our  tale.  Some- 
times there  was  a  smile  upon  her 
countenance,  particularly  wnen  we 
•spake  of  the  widow  Jones's ' '  Mooreish" 
-propensities;  but  she  Ustened  patient- 
ly unto  the  end^— and  then  said  that 
the  only  subject  of  her  fears  was  the 
widow  Jones's  back  door,  which  had 
not  entered  at  all  into  our  calculations, 
although  we  saw  instantly  that  there 
ivas  danger  to  be  apprehended  there- 
from, and  resolved  to  get  it  stopped 
up.  '^  They  are  sad  things  for  ser- 
vants," continued  the  gentle  dame, 
"  and  have  been  the  ruin  of  many. 
The  easy  access  afforded  by  them  to 
idle  gossips  introduces  idleness,  and 
then  clandestine  habits — and  so  on— 
and  then,  when  there  is  only  one  ser- 
vant, as  in  the  present  case" 

We  felt  the  truth  of  her  observa- 
tion, and  not  a  little  ashamed  that  we 
had  been  vapouring  and  rhapsodizing 
all  the  morning  about  imaginary  dan- 
gers, and  utterly  overlooked  that  which 
was  real.  The  lady  resumed  by  ob« 
serving,  "  we  must  make  allowances 
ibr  what  Miss  Scraggs  {it  in  the  bon- 
net and  silks)  says — she  is  a  little  apt 
to  see  more  than  other  people,  and  has 


been  .telling  me  a' strange  tale  this 
morning,  which,  really,  I  can  hardly" 
—  *'  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer 
are  as  wounds,"  ♦  said  we—**  which 
we  must  do  all  in  ournower  to  heal,'^ 
added  the  dear  benevolent  soul  mild-* 
ly.  "  Heaven  bless  her!"  thought 
we,  as  she  left  the  room,  to  put  On  her 
cloak  and  bonnet,  to  go  forth  into  the 
village  on  her  errands  of  mercy.  And 
then,  being  left  alone,  our  thoughts 
wandered  to  the  blighted  dreams  of 
our  youth,  to  withered  hopes,  buried 
in  the  everlasting  silence  of  the  tomb. 
*'*  Had  it  been  our  lot,"  thought  we, 
"  to  realize  those  dreams,  to  wander 
with  that  fondly-beloved  one  through 
the  mazes  of  this  wilderness,  far  dif- 
ferent had  been  our  path  of  life  I  We 
might  then,  in  our  day  and  ge^ 
neration,  have  been — not  like  that 
stunted  willow,  left  dry  and  wither- 
ing upon  the  ancient  bank  of  the  li- 
ver, wnen  the  living  waters  changed 
their  course — nor  like  the  hdlow, 
scathed  oak,  which  shooteth  forth  a 
few  green  leaves  in  summer,  as  though 
in  mockery  of  its  former  self— but— 
oh,  no!  It  is  a  vain  presumption! 
The  course  of  man  can  be  troid  but 
once.  What  we  really  are  we  know 
but  in  part,  and  of  what  We  might 
have  been,  under  other  auspices,  no- 
tlnng."  What  strange  creatures  we 
are !— not  five  minutes  before,  had  our 
young  friend  Robert  entered  the  room, 
we  should  have  been  delighted  to  join 
him  in  any  gambol,  for  we  love  child- 
ren; but,  he  came  in  then,  and  we 
took  Mm  by  the  hand,  and,  "it's  very 
odd,"  we  clasped  him  to  our  bosom, 
and  could  have  went  over  him  I  Some 
undefined,  misty  illusioDs  of  the  fear- 
ful past  were  floating  before  our  eves 
—and,  when  he  inquired  for  his 
*^  mamma,"  we  arose  and  walked  to 
the  window.  Yet  we  are  not,  by  na- 
ture, lachrymose.  We  feel  that  we  are 
not,  and  know  that  we  have  much  to 
be  tbankfiil  for ;  but — at  times,  when 
the  mind  glances  retrospectively,  bit* 
ter  fancies  will 


<'  Overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud. 
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**  It's  very  odd !"  Here  we  are,  walk- 
ing erect  in  our  conceit,  and  fancying 
unto  ourselves  that  we  know  some- 
what of  the  human  mind :  and  yet, 
joy  and  grief  come  welling  forth  from 
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the  hearty  as^  from  a  spring  of  strange 
waters^  why  and  how  we  know  not. 
Who  is  there  that  can  say  unto  him- 
self,  "  I  will  be  joyous  to-dav^  and  no 
^loud  shall  pass  over  my  soul  ?"  Pro- 
sperity giveth  not  contentment,  and 
adversity  is  brightened  by  the  sunny 

eims  of  ho^    And  what  we  call 
h  or  low  spirits — whence  are  they  ? 
Certain  events  may  produce  either; 
but,  seldom  is  it  that  we  can  trace 
them  to  their  source — and  the  strange 
imaginations  and  eccentric  excursions 
of  the  mind — Can  we  control  them  ? 
The  most  intensely  occupied,  engaged 
in  the  most  interesting  of  their  pur- 
suits, have  unbidden  fantasies  float- 
}ng  and  passing  before  their  imagi« 
Rations. .   Even  in  those    moments, 
which  we  determine  shall  be  hallow- 
ed,  consecrated,  and  set  apart  from  all 
^thers-T-are  they  not  broken  in  upon 
b^ fleeting  and  trivial  things?  Dreams, 
tViQions,   hopes,  and  reminiscences? 
The  internal  process  of  our  minds  is 
.utterly  beyona  our  comptehension  or 
government.    But  of  this  we  are  as« 
sured,  that  our  actions  are  at  our  own 
Itommand,  and  that  we  know  well  how 
.we  0ught  to  steer.    We  are  like  ships 
ILt  sea.    There  may  be  rioting  and 
Itaronsing,  thoughtless  gaiety,  melan- 
choly and  profound  study,  the  timid 
Bpirit,and  me  daring  mind,  breathing 
4eflance  on  its  enemy  even  in  slum- 
l>er: — these,  and  more  jarring  dis- 
jxnrds,  may  be  within,  whUe  the  state- 
ly vessel  keeps  her  steady  course,  amid 
the  turbulent  and  angry  waste  of  wa- 
ters.   Reason  was  given  to  preside  at 
^e  helm :  and  He,  at  whose  breath 
the  wondroiis  and  complicated  frame 
started  into  existence,  andwho.launch- 
M  her  forth  upon  the  deep,  hath  not 
cent  her  unprovided  with  a  chart  to 
direct  her  unto  the  desired  haven. 
Thi&  chart  the  Christian  knows.   Bat 
enough,  mayhap  *'  somewhat  too  much 
pf  this." 

.  The  Rector's  daughter,  Jane,  has 
ever  been  ,a. great  favourite  of  ours; 
not  so  much  for  her  beauty — though 
of  that  she  hath  enough  wherewithal  to 
gladden  a  parent's  eye — as  for  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart,  imd  that  glorious 
pverflowlng  spring  of  fili^il  aflection 
^vhich^hameth  the  term ''  obedience;" 
'A  dull  and  cold  word,  more  fit.  for  the 
pvade  than  the  fireside,  where  hearts 
are  '' mingled  in  peace,"  and  every 
wish  is  mutually  anticipated.  She 
had  just  returned  from  a  brief  visit  at 
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''  The  Hall,"  and  walked,  with  her 
mother  leaning  upon  her  arm,  into  the 
village.  We  accompanied  them,  and 
met  the  Rector,  who,  as  is  his  wont, 
had  been  visiting  the  sick,  and  com- 
forting the  widow  and  the  orphan  in 
their  affliction.  Far  different  were 
then  our  feelings  from  those  feverish 
and  angry  sensations  which,  in  our 

Erevious  ramble,  had  driven  us  from 
ouse  to  house,  like  an  unquiet  spirit, 
imagining  evil  in  all  we  saw,  and  bit-* 
terly  devising  strange  mirth  at  the 
frailties  of  our  fellow  creatures.  A  be- 
nign influence  seemed  to  hover  round 
us.  We  were  about  to  do  good ;  and 
we  were  linked  in  our  pursuit  with 
those  whom  firm  principles,  and  se- 
clusion from  the  world,  had  enabled 
to  walk  in  *'  the  path  in  which  they 
should  go,"  and  blessing  and  blest,  to 
keep  '^  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way." 

We  loitered  along  till  we  came  to 
old  Nanny  Inglis's  cottage ;  and  there 
the  good  lady  entered  alone.  '^  It's 
very  odd  I"  the  older  some  people  get, 
the  more  stupid  they  seem  to  become. 
Why  did  we  not  go  to  Sally's  mother 
in  the  first  place,  instead  of  talking 
nonsense  to  old  women  and  barbers  ? 
The  poor  woman  is  the  widow  of  the 
old  veteran  corporal,  who  saved  our 
uncle  Greorge's  life  at  Bunker's  Hill ; 
and  many  a  day  have  they  both  dand- 
led us  on  their  knees,  and  romped  and 
played  with  us  when  we  had  acquired 
strength  to  gambol,  and  there  was 
something  hopeful  about  us;  and 
many  a  &ir  prophecy  concerning  our 
future  years  did  they  utter,  which  as- 
suredly would  have  come  to  pass,  if 
their  good  wishes  could  have  effected 
so  clesirable  a  consummation. 

Poor  Inglis  I  He  never  got  thebetter 
of  the  fatigue  and  irritation  of  mind 
consequent  upon  his  appointment  to 
the  dignity  of  drill  Serjeant  to  the 
*  *  *  volunteers.  His  awkward 
squads  were  indeed  awkward :  yet 
Inglis  was  sanguine  at  first,  for  he  had 
seen  good  soldiers  made  from  worse 
materials :  but  he  aoon  found  that  he 
was  not  in  a  barrack  yard.  The  rustics 
would  hide  their  muskets  in  hedges 
and  ditches  to  be  "handy"  for  the 
next  day  of  meeting ;  and  their  con- 
sequent appearance  was  lar  more  an- 
noying to  the  veteran  than  if  they  had 
been  presented  to  Mm  in  anger.  He 
did  all  he  could^but,  though  some 
years  had  then  elapsed,  the  voUeys, 
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"which  some  of  the  '*  picked  men"  fired 

over  his  remains,  hore  a  sad  resem*- 

btance  to  a  "  feu  de  joie."    Yet,  to  his 

honour  he  it  said,  for  we  were  present, 

there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  around  his 

grave.    If  he  had  a  fault,  they  say  it 

was  that  of  spinning  "  longyarns"  con- 
cerning the  American  war,  at  the  vil- 
lage alehouse,  where  he  was  as  much 

missed  as  Falstaff  at  the  Boar's  Head. 

There  he  had  his  daily,  or  rather  his 

evening  pipe,  tankard  and  bread  and 

cheese,  at  my  uncle's  expense,  who 

knew  the  corporal's  habits.    Perhaps 

my  uncle  was  wrong,  hut  he  used  to 

say,  that  no  man  enjoys  freedom  so 

much  as  an  old  soldier,  who  has  been 

at  the  command  of  his  officers  all  the 

prime  of  his  days  ;  and^  he  added,  the 

air  of  an  inn  makes  a  man  free  the 

moment  he  enters  it.    *'  So,  there  let 

Inglia  enjoy  himself,  if  he  will ;  and, 

if  not,  he  knows  that  my  kitchen  is 

open  to  him.  Tell  me  not  of  the  im- 
morality of  a  second,  or  even  upon 

occasions,  of  a  third  pint  of  beer,  till 

we,  in  the  parlour,  have  discovered  sin 

in  the  "  other"  bottle.    There,  hoy  ! 

it  stands  with  you.  I  hate  cant.  Your 

labouring  men,  whom  the  king  him- 

self,  God  bless  him !  cannot  make,  as 

he  may  dukes  and  lords,  are  unable  to 

brew  for  themselves :  and  shall  they  be 

deprived  of  a  wholesome  beverage  be- 
cause some  hypochondriac  Mawworm, 

who  never  knew  the  meaning  of  warm 

openhearted  friendship  or  social  de- 
light, has  perchance  met  a  poor  fellow 

'for  once  in  a  state  of  glorious  inde- 
pendence ?     Yes  I  boy,"  for  so  he 

would  call  us  to  the  last,  "  had  it  not 

been  for  me,  the  license  would  have 

been  taken  from  the  White  Hart,  on 

the  hill-side^old  widow  Boyd  would 

have  been  faced  to  the  right  about,* 

to  face  the  attacks  of  adversity  and 

old  age,  and  those  poor  fellows,  who 

were  disposed  to  take  a  pint  of  beer, 

must  have  gone  two  miles  for  it,  at 

least.    And  what  wtfuld  have  been 

the  consequence  ?    a  waste  of  time, 

which  is  the  labouring  man's  wealth,     with  the  trifling  exception  of  a  certain 

in  the  first  place:  and  then  talk  of    mischievous  triumph,  when  her  eye 

morality  indeed  !_  I  hate  cant,  boy !     gknced  towards  us,  and  which  re* 

minded  us  of  the  butcher's  braggard- 
ism,  when  he  averred  that  he  had 
"  floored  as  great  a  calf  this  morning 
as  ever  he  saw  in  his  born  days. 
**  It's  very  odd !"  thought  we ;  but  we 
felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  own 


ter  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  among  hid 
own  friends  and  neighbours.  Let  not 
a  man  be  driyen  for  his  comforts  away 
from  the  spot  where  be  has  a  charac-* 
ter  to  maintain,  aye,  and  a  wife  (I 
wish  you  had  one,  boy  !)  to  look  after 
him.  The  bottle  stands  with  yoii. 
Here's  a  bumper  of  confusion  to  all 
canting  humbugs,  who  would  deprive 
the  poor  man  of  **  genuine  homebrew- 
ed," which  would  soon  be  scarce 
enough,  if  it  were  not  for  competition. 
Zounds  !  what  would  the  British  bay* 
onet  be  in  the  next  generation,  if  these 
fellows  had  their  way  ?  Now,  I  look 
upon  the  corporal's  chair,  at  the  fire« 
side,  to  be  worth  five  pounds  a-year 
to  the  landlord.  I  calculate  that  it  will 
add  ten  years,  at  least,  to  M^Nab's 
life,  who  had  begun  to  "  soak  him« 
self,"  under  his  lamentations  for  de« 
parted  wigs  and  hair  powder.  And 
I  know,  for  I  have  given  him  orders 
to  that  eflect,  tliat,  if  any  man  in  the 
village,  no  matter  who  he  may  be, 
makes  a  beast  of  himself  in  that  house, 
the  corporal  will  *^  cut  him  dead;" 
and,  if  1  know  any  thing  of  human  na« 
ture,  that  will  have  more  eflect  thaa 
canting  to  him  for  a  month.  I  re« 
member  once,  in  America,  when  I 
commanded  a  party  on  the  banks  ci 
the  Penobscot  river,  that  a  govern* 

ment  sloop,  laden  with  rum" and 

80  the  worthy  old  gentleman  would  run 
on,  for  he  was  occasionally  given  to  pro* 
sing  a  trifle.  And,  in  truth,  the  habit 
seemeth  yet  to  continue  in  the  family^ 
for  this  is  a  long  digression,  and  ap- 
peareth  to  have  little  connexion  with 
pretty  Sally's  present  concerns,  saving 
that  It  treateth  somewhat  of  her  '^pa* 
rentage." 

We  were  all  anxious  to  hear  the  re* 
suit  of  the  conference  at  the  widow 
Inglis's  cottage ;  but,  when  the,good 
lady  of  the  Rectory  joined  us,  not  a 
word  would  she  disclose;  yet  there 
was  a  smile  upon  her  countenance,  a 
playful  and  benignant  smile,  that  was 
perfectly   satisfactory  to  aU  parties, 


Why,  the  man  who  went  so  far  for  a 
pint  of  beer,  would  take  two ;  and 
then,  waiting  for  his  companion,  a 
third,  and  so  on,  and,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  make  a  jollification  of  it.  And 

he  would  mix  with  strangers,  poach-     ^ ^ 

crs,  thieves,  and  vagabonds,  instead  of   l^roceedings'^in  half  a  tecond,  being 
fcireihihg  himself  jn  moderation^  af*    proudly  conscious  that  the  *'  delicate 
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It'ivery  Odd! 


Ariel/'  who  had  now  taken  the  work 
in  hand,  was  a  spirit  invoked  to  the 
task  by  ourselves.  And  we  strutted 
along  as  proudly  as  old  Prospero.  '^  I  t's 
very  odd  !"  we  pretend  to  love  the 
truth :  yet,  if  any  thing  that  we  have 
undertaken  goes  on  wrong,  how  miser* 
ably  are  we  wont  to  shuffle,  and  en« 
deavour  to  shift  the  bldme  from  our  own 
shoulders,  and  accuse  chance,  or  the 
awkwardness  of  others,  though^  in 
reality,  the  fault  be  all  our  own :  and, 
on  the  contrary,  if  things  prosper,  al- 
though we  may  have  "  given  it  up," 
like  a  posing  conundrum^  how  we  do 
hug  ourselves,  and  rejoice  in  our  own 
devices.  Oh,  self  love!  with  what 
strange  people  urt  thou  sometimes 
enamoured !  Tet  art  thou  a  delighu 
ful  passion,  having  no  rivals:  and, 
moreover,  thine  addresses  are  ever  ac« 
cepted.  From  that  moment  we  had 
omy  to  look  on  and  perceive  what  fe- 
male influence  and  activity  can  effect. 
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Sally  was  soon  brought  to  a  confession* 
and  it  appeared  that  she  did  know  the 
reason  why  the  butcher  came  to  the 
back  door.  Matters  are  all  now  put 
into  a  train,  and  we  understand  one 
another.  To-morrow  we  have  our 
party,  and  hope  to  do  something  com* 
for  table  for  the  young  people.  But 
**  it's  very  odd !"  the  interest  we  have 
taken  in  the  poor  girl's  welfare  arose, 
no  doubt,  entirely  from  our  youthful 
reminiscences  of  her  father's  kindness 
to  us  in  the  days  of  **  auld  lang  syne  f ' 
and  yet  his  widow,  who,  though  called 
old  Nanny,  declareth  she  is  not  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty,  seemeth,  like  queen 
Dido,  to  have  commenced  "  abolere 
Sychsum."  And  her  iBneas,  the  mo« 
ving  cause  thereof,  appeareth  to  be  no 
other  than  M^Nab  the  barber,  who 
hath  already  buried  three  wives.  Tru« 
ly  "  it's  very  odd."  And,  moreover, 
the  widow  Jones,  they  say,  has  her  eye 
upon  somebody.    Heaven  defend  us ! 
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FAREWELL  TO  AK  ADOPTED  DAUGHTER. 

Written  at  her  request  when  about  to  9ailfor  India, 

Thy  sails,  above  the  sea, 

"With  favouring  breezes  swell ! 

Eliza !    Take  with  thee 

This  brief,  but  warm  farewell. 

And  when  far  hence  thou'rt  gone. 

Where  all  is  sea  and  sky. 
The  tall  ship  rushing  on. 

The  swift  clouds  passing  by. 

Remember,  nought  can  check 

The  feelings  of  the  soul : 
Till  memory  lies  a  wreck. 

They  roam  without  control. 


And  mine  to  thee  shall  fly 
O'er  lands  and  billows  wild ; 

And,  hovering  round  thee,  cry, 
*'  Farewell!  God  bless  my  child ! 

Alas !  thou  art  now  to  me 
As  a  daughter  gone  to  rest ; 

And  I  must  think  on  thee 
As  a  spirit  of  the  blest. 

Since,  when  thou  comest  again 
To  Britain's  sea-girt  shore. 

This  "  Farewell"  may  remain. 
But  this  heart  will  beat  no  more. 


P.  W. 
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Sketches  of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  with  Remarks  ok  Antiquities 

AND  FiN^  Art. 

INTRODUCTORY  KOTICS. 

The  followiDg  sketches  are  principally  drawn  from  the  works  of  WinkeU 
roann,  Groetke^  and  other  intellectiud  Germans,  whose  copious  and  valuable 
remarks  on  Italy  have  been  hitherto  a  sealed  book  to  English  readers.  The 
Grermans,  whom  Sterne  would  have  classed  amongst  his  ''  inquisitive  travd<* 
lers/'  wander  over  the  classic  soil  of  Italy  with  intense  delight,  and  qualify 
themselves  for  this  darling  object  of  their  youthful  ambition  by  years  of  pre^ 
paratory  study.  As  observers  of  htiman  nature  and  of  human  art^  they  are  at 
once  acute,  industrious,  and  impartial ;  and  they  are  enabled,  by  a  previously 
acquired' and  sound  knowledge  of  LatiA  and  Italiaii,  of^Ronoan  history  and 
antiquities,  to  gather  much  valuable  information,  where  the  more  indolent  and 
prejudiced  traveUers  of  other  nations  discern  only  a  gleaned  field.  The  cam* 
pilar  has  numbered  the  sketches,  and  at  the  conclusk)n  of  the  series,  an  index 
to  the  yarious  authors  ?nll  be  added. 


I.   ROMAN  banditti. 


The  most  authentic  and  interesting 
of  the  numerous  banditti  tales  which 
circulate  in  Rome,  is  the  detail  of  an 
attack  made  upon  the  villa  of  Baron 
v.  Rumohr,  at  Olcvano,  on  the  16th 
of  June  1819,^  jof  which  a  narrative 
was  trahsmitted  to  a  friend  in  Rome, 
by  the  hero  of  this  romance  of  real  life, 
a  young  and  intelligent  Swiss  painter, 
named  Salath^.  I  nave  extracted  the 
most  striking  particulars  in  the  wOrds 
of  this  modern  Salvator. 

'^  I  had  been  residing  some  time  at 
Olevano,  a  small  town  in  the  moun* 
tains,  near  Palestrina,  and  38  Italian 
miles  from  Rome,  for  the  purOose  of 
sketching  the  scenery  ;  and  berore  my 
departure,  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the 
Baron  v.  Rumohr,  who  occupied  a  vil- 
la in  the  vicinity.  I  arrived  there 
about  ten  o'clock  m  the  forenOon,  and 
my  return  being  delayed  by  a  thunder 
storm  of  uncommon  violence,  accom- 
panied with  torrents  of  raitf,  I  sat 
down  to  a  game  at  chess  with  the  Ba- 
ron, after  which,  as  the  storm  still  ra- 
ged, we  were  pacing  up  and  down  the 
saloon,  accompanied  by  a  young  artist 
from  Mentz,  named  Rambour,  when 
suddenly  two  Italians,  armed  with  car- 
bines, and  dripping  with  rain,  entered 
the  room,  and,  in  tones  too  perempto- 
ry for  guests  or  travellers,  inquired 
for  the  master  of  the  house.  'The  Ba^ 
ron,  whose  opulence  was  weU  known 
in  the  vicinity,  saw  at  a  glance  that 


these  men  were  banditti;  and,  guess* 
ing  their  object,  replied,  with  ready 
and  wonderful  self-possession,  ^  that 
he  would  go  and  call  him.'  Hastening 
from  the  aoloon,  he  ran  down  stairs, 
and  escaped  from  the  bouse ;  but,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  was  pursued  by 
One  of  the  gang,  who  fortunately  slip- 
ped and  fell  on  the  wet  soil,  as  he  was 
levelling  his  carbine,  and,  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  the  Baron  was 
far  enough  on  his  way  to  the  adjacent 
town,  to  reiich  it  in  safety.  Rambour 
had  succeeded  in  quitting  the  saloon 
with  the  Baron,  but  finding  himself 
pursued  by  one  of  the  robbers,  sought 
refuge  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook 
was  preparing  dhiner.  '  There  are 
robbers  in  the  villa  I  How  shall  we 
escape?'  said  he  to  the  cook,  who, 
coolly  pursuing  his  employment,  re« 
plied  in  a  whisper,  '  I  know  it,  but  I 
'  shall  remaih  where  I  am.'  Rambour 
then  ditirted  out  of  the  back  door,  and 
aoross  Several  gardens,  until  he  arri* 
ved  at  a  lonely  house,  where  he  re- 
quested of  the  female  inmates  shelter 
firom  the  storm,  and  was  no  little  sur- 
prised to  find  them  perfectly  aware  of 
the  attack  upon  the  villa,  which  they 
t(^d  him  as  the  news  of  the  day.  He 
did  not  long  delay  his  departure,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  Ole- 
vano. 

^*  During  these  occurrences,  I  remain, 
fd  in  the  iNdooo  with  one  of  the  rob* 
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hers ;  and,  as  I  paced  up  and  down^ 
icacked  my  invention  for  some  means 
of  escape.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  loud 
IKream  of  horror  from  Ramhour^  ut- 
tered, most  probably^  when  he  saw  the 
carbine  levelled  at  the  Baron.  Ap« 
proaching  in  my  walk  gradually  near»i 
cr  to  the  door,  I  sprang  forward  and 
seised  the  door-latch ;  but  the  bandit^ 
:who  watched  my  gestures  with  the  eye 
of  a  hawk,  darted  towards  me,  and  le- 
velled his  carbine  close  to  my  breast. 
Immediately  I  struck  it  upwards  with 
such  force  that  it  nearly  fell  from  his 
hands,  but  in  an  instant  the  ruffian's 
naked  dagger  was  at  my  throat.    I 

Eaused  as  if  in  resignation  to  my  fate^ 
ut,  while  he  was  recovering  a  better 
grasp  of  his  carbine,  I  succeeded  in 
Opening  the  door,  and  rushed  down 
stairs.  At  the  bottom,  however,  ano« 
ther  robber  faced  me  with  a  levelled 
earbine,  and,  my  pursuer  being  close  at 
hand,  I  offered  no  farther  opposition. 
The  banditti  eagerly  searched  the 
bouse,  but  not  finding  the  Baron,  con- 
eluded  that  he  had  escaped,  and  by 
way  of  compensation,  seized  a.  youth 
named  Baldi,  son  of  the  innkeeper  at 
devano,  who,  with  ill-timed,  and,  as 
it  proved,  disastrous  curiosity,  was  ga- 
ting on  this  scene  of  outrage.-  At- 
taching cords  to  one  hand  of  each  cap- 
tive, toe  robbers  held  the  other  ends, 
and  after  making  hee  with  my  watch, 
bade  us  move  on  through  the  still  hea- 
vy rain ;  and  although  constantly  im- 
peded by  the  cords,  which  were  held 
tight  to  keep  our  hands  behind  us,  we 
were  urged  forward  by  blows  and 
pushes  from,  the  but^end  of  their  car- 
bines. The  alarm-bell  now  sounded 
from  Olevano,  and  the  robbers,  shout- 
ing to  a  peasant  who  guided  them, 
*  To  the  forest !  To  the  forest  V  hand- 
ed  their  wet  and  heavy  cloaks  to  a  goat- 
herd who  met  us  at  this  moment  as  if 
by  appointment,  quitted  the  high-road 
for.  toe  open  fields,  and  proceeded  with 
incrodsed  rapidity,  until  they  reached 
a  rivulet  swollen  by  the  flood  of  rain 
into  a  broad  stream.  Here  they  halt* 
ed  for  two  of  their  associates;  and  du- 
ring the  pause  I  had  leisure  to  survey 
the  appareut  leader  of  these  despera- 
does, whom  they  addressed  by  the 
name  of  Nicola.  He  was  a  man  of 
dark  and  menacing  exterior,  and  ap- 
parently about  thirty* five  years  old. 
He  wore  &  round -brimmed,  bigh- 
cvowned,  sugar-loaf  hat,  adorned  with 


red  ribbands  and  gaudy-coloured  flow- 
ers. Strong  black  mustachios  and 
enormous  whiskers  almost  covered  b^s 
wild  features,  and  two  long  black  lo€ks 
hung  over  his  ears,  excepting  which, 
his  nair  was  closdy  cropp^.  His 
throat  and  breast  were  naked ;  the  lat- 
ter was  thickly  covered  with  strong 
black  hair,  and  in  his  ears  hung  hea- 
vy rings  of  gold.  Around  his  nec^ 
were  several  strings  of  coral,  and  one 
of  pearls,  from  which  depended  a  cru- 
cifix of  black  ebony,  with  a  Christ  of 
gold.  His  short  jacket,  waistcoat,  and 
breeches  were  of  green  velvet,  and  the 
.waistcoat  was  adorned  with  three  rows 
of  silver  buttons,  while  his  leathern 
girdle  was  stuck  round  with  cartridges, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  appeared  a  long 
dagger,  with  a  black  horn  handle,  in- 
laid with  silver.  .  The  Papal  arms  were 
engraved  on  the  brass  clasp  of  his  belt ; 
a  decoration  which  surprised  me  no 
little,  until  I  recollected  having  heard 
that  the  reckless  habits  of  these  men 
did  not  preclude  a  profound  and  su- 
perstitious veneration  for  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church ;  and  indeed  the 
number  of  amulets  and  pictures  of 
saints  which  covered  his  breast,  suffi- 
ciently indics^ed  his  devotional  habits. 
His  carbine  was  suspended  behind  his 
shoulder  by  a  leathem^  strap,  in  which 
were  also  fixed  a  silver  spoon  and  fork ; 
and  instead  of  shoes,  he  wore  sandals, 
secured  by  long  bands,  which  wound 
spirally  up  his  naked  legs  as  high  as 
toe  knees.  While  I  was  attentively 
observing  this  picturesque  ruffian,  he 
turned  fiercely  round,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed me.  ^  I  shall  make  you  an- 
swerable for  the  Baron.  Your  friends 
must  raise  money,  or  it  will  go  hard 
with  you.' 

*'  To  pacify  him,  I  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered a  little  board  of  about  50 
scudi  in  gold,  which  I  had  saved  by 
long  economy,  to  defray  my  expenses 
to  Naples.  This  I  told  him  as  I  hand- 
ed the  purse,  adding  that  I  was  a  poor 
Swiss  artist,  and  an  orphan,  support- 
ing myself  with  difficulty  by  profes- 
sional labour. 

'  *' '  But  if  80  poor,'  he  replied,  as 
he  poised  the  gold  in  his  hcoid,  '  how 
came  you  to  have  a  watch?  and  how 
did  you  travel  through  Italy  ?' 

**  *  The  watch,'  I  answered,  '  was 
left  to  me  by  my  fiither,  and  I  entered 
Italy  with  the  army  as  an  artilleryman. 
Afterwards  I  served  some;;(ime  m  the 
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Swiss  guards  on  Monte  CavallO;  got 
tired  of  the  service^  and  returned  to 
painting  for  a  support.' 

"  The  handit  and-  his  men  listened 
.with  growing  interest  to  my  replies^ 
and  questioned  me  minutely  respect- 
ing the  campaigns  I  had  served,  and 
the  countries  I  had  marched  through. 
They  appeared,  I  thought,  to  find  a 
gratification  in  the  close  resemhlance 
which  the  scenes  of  military  rapine  I 
had  witnessed  hore  to  their  own  less 
lionourahle  process  of  exaction  and 
outrage.  We  now  resumed  our  march, 
and,  after  a  five- mile  walk,  halted 
again  under  a  projecting  rock  Called 
Mora  rossa,  where  they  informed  me 
that  I  must  write  a  letter  to  ohtain 
the  sum  required  for  my  ransom. 
One  of  the  robbers  cut  a  blank  leaf 
out  of  my  pocket' book  with  his  dag- 
ger ;  a  second  shook  some  gunpowder 
into  the  lid  of  his  powder-flask,  let 
some  drops  of  water  fall  into  it  from 
his  dripping  hat,  and  thus  prepared  a 
substitute  for  ink,  while,  with  my 
ki)ife>  I  converted  a  wooden  splinter 
into  a  pen.  Two  of  the  gang  now 
suspended  a  pocket-handkerchief  over 
my  head,  to  protect  me  from  the  rain 
while  writings  and  a  third  levelled  the 
point  of  his  dagger  at  my  throat. 
They  then  dictated  with  loud  tones 
and  menacing  gestures  aletter  to  Baron 
V.  Rumohr,  which  I  began  to  write 
in  German,  but  was  soon  compelled, 
by  very  significant  gestures,  to  make 
use  of  Italian.  The  letter  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: — '  J^ear  Barok^ 
My  life  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  if 
you  do  not  immediately  send  2000 
scudi  for  my  ransom,  I  shall  most  cer- 
tainly be  murdered.  In  mercy  do  me 
this  favour^  and  save  my  life. 

*  Salathe.' 

*^  Before  I  had  recovered  from  the 
mortal  terror  under  which  I  penned 
this  short  letter,  I  was  required  to  ad- 
dress another  to  the  innkeeper  at  Ole- 
vano,  demanding  10,000  scudi  for  the 
ransom  of  his  son,  after  which  the 
letters  were  immediately  dispatched 
by  the  peasant  who  had  been  our 
guide.  With  rapid  steps  the  robbers 
now  commenced  anotner  five- mile 
Btage  up  the  mountain-road.  The 
rain  stiU  fell  in  torrents ;  and  I  was 
80  utterly  worn  out  by  terror  and  pre- 
vious fatigue,  that  I  fell  exhausted  on 
the  grass,  telling  the  bandits  that  I 
«hoidd  expire  before  them  if  they  did 
not  allow  me  some  reposet     They 


paused  a  few  minutes  to  relieve  me^ 
and  then  started  forward  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  which  I  reach* 
ed  utterly  exhausted  and  breathless^ 
and  was  allowed  to  repose  a  consider- 
able  time  under  a  beech- tree,  while 
the  robbers  looked  out  with  eagle* 
eyes  into  the  vale  below,  to  see  if  they 
were  pursued.  Proceeding  at  length 
some  miles  farther  into  this  moun« 
tainous  region,  we  paused  for  the 
night ;  and  a  circular  hollow,  resem- 
bling a  crater,  was  selected  for  our  bi« 
vouac.  Immediately  a  fire  was  lighted 
by  one,  while  others  of  the  gang  helped 
tnemselves  to  a  calf  from  a  not  distant 
herd  of  cattle,  killed  and  flayed  it ; 
after  which  slices  of  the  flesh  were 
roasted  by  the  primitive  process  of  lay-* 
ing-them  on  the  fire,  and  turning 
them,  when  done  enough  on  one  side. 
A  few  hours  later  arrived  a  shepherd 
with  a  provision  of  wine  and  bread 
for  these  marauders,  who,  like  all 
others  of  their  tribe,  had  numerous 
satellites^  or  accessaries,  in  the  shape 
of  spies,  providers,  receivers,  and  bar- 
tercrs;  through  whose  agency  they 
were  enabled  to  maintain  the  requisite 
intercourse  with  civilized  society.  The 
dinner  being  soon  ready,  we  sat  down 
to  partake  of  it,  and  I  must,  in  justice 
to  these  vagabonds,  acknowledge  that 
they  not  only  shared  alike  with  me, 
but  helped  me  first.  During  our  meal 
the  captain  observed  in  the  possession 
of  the  shepherd  a  prayer-book  called 
Santa  Croce.  He  immediately  seized 
and  ofiiired  it  to  me,  saying,  '  You 
can  read  this  book.  Give  us  a  prayer 
out  of  it.'  I  complied,  and  read  a 
prayer  to  the  robbers,  who  uncovered 
their  heads  and  listened  with  much 
apparent  unction,  especially  the  lead* 
er,  who  sighed  deeply,  and  repeatedly 
kissed  his  crucifix  with  much  fervour. 
When  I  had  concluded,  he  expressed 
himself  much  edified  by  the  prayer, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  requisition 
to  be  made  upon  the  town  of  Olevano 
for  five  similar  prayer-books.  This 
anomalous  personage  generally  kept 
aloof  from  the  others,  and  sat  with 
folded  arms  in  silent  abstraction,  often 
sighing  deeply,  while  his  men  were 
full  of  life  and  animal  enjoyment* 
This  reserve  was  probably  assumed  by 
the  captain  to  support  his  authority,* 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  as  their  defe- 
rence to  his  commands  and  opinions 
was  very  obvious.  He  was  also  the 
most  active  and  vigilant  in  his  voca* 
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tion,  and  iavariably  took  his  turn  at 
^e  look-oiit^  in  common  with  the 
others.    Ab(mt  nine  at  night  arrived 
iwo  peasants  from  Olevano  with  a 
sumpter  horse^  carrying  a  supply  of 
hacon^  breads  cheese^  and  a  keg  of 
"vrkie,  and  the  bandits  began  to  make 
preparations  for  their  nocturnal  ban* 
qnet    Slices  from  the  remainder  of 
we  calf  were  spitted  on  their  iron  ram- 
rods, and  I  was  compelled  to  contri- 
bute my  assistance  as  a  turnspit ;  but 
fei  retittn  ffer  my  labour  and  attention, 
they  h^ped  me  first,  and  always  to 
ihe  dioicest  morsels.     After  supper, 
tlie  air  on  this  high  ground  being  cold 
imd  penetrating,  the  robbers  started 
on  their  feet,  and  endeayoured  to  warm 
tj^mfielves  by  dancing.     With  riotous 
cordiality  they  seized  my  hands,  ex- 
daim^g,    *  Come   along,  Federico, 
and  dtince  with  us ;  it  will  warm  you/ 
Sensible  that  unqualified  submission 
was  mj  best  policy,  I  joined  in  the 
dunce  of  these  frolicsome  ruffians,  with 
a  heayy  heart,  and,  doubtless,  a  most 
indifferent  grace.     At  midnight  a  roan 
Iras  stiitioned  on  the  look-out,  while 
the  others  stretched  themselves  round 
the  fire  and  went  to  sleep.    I  lay  down 
on  the  wet  soil,  and  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  repose  I  so  much 
deeded:    at  length  I  tried  a  sitting 
j^ture,  and  succeeded- better.    Who 
will  believe  that  under  all  this  accu-* 
teulation  of  terror  and  suspense,  I  not 
only  enjoyed  refreshing  slumber,  but 
a  soothing  and  delightful  dream  !  Me^ 
thought  I  was  residing,  as  in  early 
youth,  under  the  paternal  roof,  sur- 
rounded and  caressed  by  loving  pa- 
rents, brothers^  and  sisters,  and  with- 
out a  wish  ungr&tified.     Too  soon, 
alas !  this  vision  of  by-gone  bliss  was 
broken.    The  moist  and  penetrating 
told  speedily  roused  me  to  a  chilling 
sense  of  my  calamitous  situation— to 
the  bitta*  consciousness  that  I  had  lost 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters — that  I 
wiE^  a  captive,  and  my  life  at  the  mercy 
of  cruel  and  reckless  robbers.    A  stout 
and  handsome  youth  of  twenty,  who 
redined  at  my  elbow,  roused  himself, 
and  observing  my  extreme  depression, 
Kindly  endeavoured  to  cheer  me. 

*' '  Federico,'  said  he,  *  be  tranquil. 
We  shall  do  you  no  injury ;  and,  be- 
fore long,  you  will  be  at  liberty.' 

"  He  then  questioned  me  for  some 
time  about  my  native  country,  the  late 
war,  and  the  artillery  service.  While 
I  was  replying  to  his  queries,  he  sud- 
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denly  interrupted  me  with — '  Hear 
me,  Federico ;  have  you  then  really 
no  more  money?' 

"  *  None  on  earth,'  I  replied,  *  ex- 
cept these  two  scudi,  and  some  smaller 
coins,  all  of  which  are  at  your  dis- 
Dosal '       ■ 

''  'No,'  said  he ;  'I  will  not  take 
them.  They  will  pay  your  expenses 
back  to  Roaie.'  ' 

"  Slowly  passed  this  miserable  night; 
but  at  lengtn  the  daylightdawned  upon 
the  hills;  the  robbers  roused  them- 
selves, and  sent  the  two  pe^tsants  to 
Olevano  for  the  ransom  of  the  innkeep- 
er's son,  who  was  half  dead  with  terror, 
and  whom  from  time  to  time  they  tor- 
tured  with  imprecations  and  menaces. 
Nor  did  I  altogether  escape  Uiese 
brutal  frolics.  The  mischievous  Nico- 
la, drawing  his  long  dagger  from  its 
sheath,  turned  to  me,  sa^fing,  *  How 
strange  it  is  that  we  can  never  get  the 
rust  of  human  blood  out  of  the  steel ! 
Say,  Federico ;  you  have  seen  service ; 
how  do  the  soldiers  contrive  to  keep 
their  arms  so  bright }'  I  told  him  that 
we  cleaned  them  virith  fine  brick- dust 
and  vinegar. 

"  *  Hah  !  I  shall  recollect  that '  said 
he,  poising  the  weapon  in  his  hand  with 
complacency,  and  then  with  true  ban- 
dit-frolic in  his  glittering  eyes,  he 
pointed  his  dagger  at  my  stomach,  and 
made  a  sudden  gesture  as  if  to  stab 
me.  '  There  is  a  firm  grasp  in  this 
handle,'  he  continued  ;  '  this  knife 
never  fails  me,  Federico !%  It  has 
blanched  many  a  cheek  for  ever.' 

'*  Fearful  oi  rousins  the  murderous 
propensities  of  this  human  tiger,  I 
concealed  as  much  as  possible  my 
deadly  terror ;  and,  with  assumed  in- 
difference, I  inquired  his  reason  for 
stabbing  upwards  from  below  the  ribd, 
instead  of  plunging  the  dagger  down»- 
wards  into  the  breast. 

«<  <  We  know  better  than  that,  l>'ede- 
rico,*  he  replied;  '  the  blow  down- 
wards is  never  certain.  The  bones  lie 
close,  and  often  resist  the  blade,  or 
give  it  a  wrong  direction ;  but  the 
stab  upwards  reaches  the  heart  in  a 
moment,  and  never  fails.' 

"  Thus  did  I  endeavour,  by  theoreti- 
cal discussion  and  inquiry,  to  prevent 
any  practical  experiments  at  my  ex- 
pense, while  Nicola  continued  to  play 
with  his  dagger,  gazing  on  it  the  while 
with  an  eye  of  fondness,  and  then  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  point,  he  threw  it  aloft, 
and,  watching  its  revolutions,  caught 
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it  i^lroiily  by  the  handle  as  it  fell. 
Pleased  with  his  own  dexterity,  he 
offered  me  the  weapon^  chaUenging  me 
to  do  as  much.  I  declined  the  at- 
tempt ;  but  showed  him  another  trick, 
coQ)i|ion  in  Germany,  by  attaching  a 
small  bit  of  paper  to  one  side  of  the 
blade,  and  rapidly  turning  the  dagger 
to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  paper 
on  both  sides  of  Uie  blade,  and  then 
on  neither  side  of  it.  The  robbers 
were  delighted  with  this  optical  delu« 
sipn,  but  not  one  of  them  could  guess 
how  the  trick  was  done.  I  revealed 
the  secret  to  the  captain,  who  tried, 
succeeded,  and  was  so  much  elated 
with  his  success,  that  his  savage  fea- 
tures relaxed  into  more  friendly  mean- 
ing ;  and  he  told  me  that  I  hiid  really 
won  his  heart* 

"  This  gleam  of  sunshine  was,  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded  by  a  dark  and 
threatening  incident.  Information  was 
received  that  soldiers  were  approach- 
ing through  the  valley;  and  imme- 
diately my  companion  and  I  were 
bduna  witn  cords,  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  told,  with  fierce  menaces,  that  our 
lives  should  be  answerable  for  theirs, 
find  that  if  the  soldiers  attacked  them, 
vfe  should  be  instantly  put  to  death. 
-Ere  long,  however,  we  were  released 
from  our  bonds ;  intelligence,  as  I  af- 
terwards heard,  had  been  received  by 
spies,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Olevano, 
fearing  this  result,  had  prevailed  upon 
the  soldiers  to  retire. 
-  ^'Abjg|(  eleven  o'clock  some  peasants 
arriyeoTroan  Olevano,  with  200  scudi, 
and  several  watches  and  silver  spoons, 
as  a  ransom  for  young  Baldi.  Captain 
Nicola,  who  was  sitting  on  the  groundf 
took  the  proffered  valuables  on  his 
lap,  counted  the  money,  and  tossed 
the  plate  and  watches  on  the  grass,  ex- 
claiming, *  J  can  do  nothing  with 
such  trash  as  this — I  must  have  mo- 
ney !'  Indignant  at  the  small  amount 
in  coin,  his  anger  blazed  out  in  furious 
menaces.  *  What,'  said  he, '  do  the 
Olevanese  take  me  for  a  fool,  that  they 
dare  to  send  me  200  scudi  instead  of 
10^000  ?  Have  they  no  conscience,  no 
decency,  that  they  treat  me  thus  un* 
worthily?— By  beaveji,  fellows!  if 
you  don't  bring  me  more  money,  I 
will  send  this  boy's  head  to  his  fa- 
her.' 

'^  The  robbers,  to  shew  the  alarmed 
peasants  that  their  leader  was  ia  bitter 
earnest,  began  to  prick  the  trembling 
youth  with  their  dagger  points,  and. 


with  fierce  gestures,  threatened  to  cut 
off  his  ears;  which  brutal  prelude  .to 

0  more  hcHrrid  catastrophe  frightened 
the  poor  fellow  into  convulsions,  and 
he  teW  on  the  turf  utterly  insenul^. 
The  distressed  Olevanese  immediately 
departed  in  quest  of  a  larger  sum; 
and,  as  my  letter  to  the  Baron  was  still 
unanswered,  the  robbers  bade  me  ad- 
dress to  him  another  and  still  more 
urgent  petition  for  his  interference, 
to  save  me  from  death. 

'*  With  this  order,  however,  I  firmly 
refused  to  comply.  The  letter,  I  said^ 
would  be  ut.terly  fruitless.  Again  I 
assured  them  that  I  was  a  destitute 
and  friendless  artist,  and  that  I  had 
no  claim  upon  the  Biu'on,  who  was 
doubtless  already  in  Rome,  and  would 
certainly  make  no  sacrifice  in  my  be- 
half. I  begged  them  to  release  me: 
or,  if  they  intended  to  destroy  me,  to 
put  an  end  to  my  suspense  on  the 
spot. 

"  Not  one  of  them,  however,  betray* 
ed  any  inclination  to  put  their  threat 
in  execution.  Their  deportment  to  me 
continued  friendly  as  before; — they 
even  desired  to  see  some  specimens  of 
my  skill  in  drawing,  and  told  me  to 
sketch  their  portraits.  Selecting  a  suit- 
able piece  of  charcoal  from  the  a^ies, 

1  scraped  it  to  a  point,  and  fa^an  to 
sketch  their  miniature  likenesses  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  my  pocket-book. 
Several  of  these  rude  portraits  were 
highly  approved  of,  and  pocketed  by 
the  originals;  but  one  of  them  was 
objected  to  as  crooked  and  caricatured, 
which,  I  must  admit,  was  the  fact. 
With  growing  cordiality,  these  singu- 
lar ruffians  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  me  to  take  up  my  abode  with 
them,  telling  me  that  I  should  enjoy 
life,  and  that  they  possessed  beautiful 

gictures,  which  they  had  taken  on  the 
.  igh-roads  from  English  travellers. 
Some  time  back,  they  told  me,  that 
they  had  captured  an  Englishman, 
travelling  with  an  English  lady  of 
dazzling  beauty.  They  had  carried 
them  up  into  the  mountains,—- had 
made  a  chair  and  table  of  tree-bark 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lady,— 
and  had  endeavoured  to  cheer  and 
amuse  her  by  every  possible  attention, 
—but  all  in  vain,  her  depression  and 
alarm,  were  invincible.  They  farther 
told  me,  that  they  only  frequented  the 
high-roads,  when  they  had  no  better 
employment,  and  that  such  excursions 
were  hardly  worth  the  risk  and  trouble 
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incurred;  rarely  yielding  iibove  800  or 
400  Bcudi,  and  a  few  watches,  rings, 
i^nd  snuff-boxes.  From  their  ccinver« 
sation,  at  different  times,  I  collated, 
that  the  whole  gang  comprised  fifty 
Qien,  who  asserobled  every  three 
months  for  purposes  of  festivity  i  and 
that  each  new-year's  day  they  iiet  to 
celebrate  an  annual  festival  whidi  was 
attended  by  many  women  and  girls, 
with  whom  they  danced  and  feasted 
for  A  week. 

.  "  They  did  not  hesitate  to  discuss  be- 
fore me  various  projected  enter^irises ; 
and>  amongst  others;  expressed  their 
Intention  to  lay  hold  of  a  Cardinal,  and 
to  retain  possession  of  him  until  the 
holy  father  should  have  granted  them 
a  free  pardon. 

"  At  five  in  the  evening  the  peasants 
returned  from  Olevano,  with  a  farther 
sum  of  129  scudi  in  gold,  to  ransom 
the  captive  Baldi ;  but  the  robbers, 
atill  unsatisfied,  threatened  to  murder 
him  if  more  money  were  not  procured. 
The  peasants  intreated  and  wept  for 
him,  assuring  the  captain  that  ihej 
had  already  brought  not  only  all  the 
father's  property,  but  all  the  coin  in 
iOle^no.  The  agonized  youth  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  implored  Nicola  to  re- 
lease him,  but  the  robber  was  inexor 
rable ;  and  the  peasants  were  again 
dismissed  with  lend  repetitions  of  the 
threat,  that  old  Baldi  would  see  his 
Bon's  head,  if  he  did  not  raise  a  larger 
sum. 

*'  With  regard  to  me,  they  appeared 
to  have  at  length  reached  a  convic- 
tion, Uiat  I  had  no  friends  to  redeem 
me,  and  that  as  a  hostage  I  was  worth- 
less. Suddenly  Nicola  turned  to  me, 
and,  in  a  vdce  which  fell  tike  heavenly 
inudc  on  my  ears,  exclaimed,  '  Go, 
go,  Federico! — You  may  depart  in 
peace.' 
(  /'Another of thebandadded, smiling. 


'  Forgive  us,  Federico,  for  taking  l^t 
vnrong  man.  We  shall  perhaps  meet 
another  time.' 

'* '  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  again 
burden  you  with  an  incuinbrance  so 
unprofitable,'  1  replied,  laughing.— 
The  bandits  joined  m  the  laugh,  shook 
hands  with  me  in  turn,  and  thus  ami- 
cably we  separated. 

*'  I  had  proceeded  some  distance  down 
the  mountain,  when  m'v  steps  w^re 
arrested  by  a  loud  call  ot  '  Federico ! 
Federico !  come  back !'  I  paused  and 
hesitated,  but  soon  determined  to 
comply;  and,  returning,  met  one  of 
the  robbers,  who  asked  me  for  his 
pocket  hiindkerchief,  in  lieu  of  which, 
being  wet,  he  had  borrowed  minie  to 
protect  the  lock  of  his  carbine  fron^ 
the  rain. 

-  "  The  friendly  ruffian  again  shook 
hands  with  and  embraced  me,  saying, 
'  Kiss  me,  Federico.'  I  complied, 
and,  again  turning  upon  the  banditti, 
proceeded  through  Olevano  to  Home, 
near  which  I  met  several  acquaintances 
coming  with  arms  and  money  to  at- 
tempt my  release.  They  had  heard 
of  my  captivity ;  and,  throu^  the  kind 
agency  of  Mr  Scfandl,  the  Swiss  con- 
sul, a  sum  had  been  collected  for  my 
ransom.  The  Papal  government  had 
also  pledged  itself  to  defray  my  ran- 
som, and  to  refUnd  any  sum  of  which 
I  might  have  been  robbed;  and^ 
through  the  perseverance  and  energy 
of  the  worthy  consul,  I  actually  re- 
'  ceived  from  the  Roman  auth%|ties  the 
fifty  scudi  of  which  I  had  been  de«- 
prived. 

'  "  Subsequently  I  heard,  that  Nicola 
and  his  men  had  succeeded,  on  the 
following  day,  in  extorting  a  farther 
sum  of.  1350  scudi  for  young  Baldi, 
who  was  restored  to  his  father  ludf 
dead  from  the  incessant  terrors  he  ha4 
^perienced/' 


II.    THE  FAT£  OF  HBRETICS. 


The  following  anecdote  of  Italian 
priestcraft  is  genuine.  A  worthy  wo- 
man in  Borne,  who  kept  an  hotel  and 
Jioarding-house,  having  observed  with 
wonder  the  correct  morals  and  deco- 
arous  habits  of  manv  English  and  Ger- 
man heretics,  asked  her  confessor  if  it 
jwaa  really  true,  that  all  these  poorfo- 
reigners  would  go  into  everlasting  fire ; 
i^rae  could  not  understand  why  these 
heretics,  whose  virtuous  and  Chris- 


tian Kvet  were  an  example  to  many 
Romans,  should  perish  everlastingly. 

The  priest  reproved  her  follv  aitd 
presumption,  and' thus  explained ; 

"  Even  in  his  mother's  womb  the 
heretic  is  already  the  indisputable  pro- 

Eerty  of  the  devil ;  for  which  reason 
e'is  not  so  frequently  teased  and 
tempted  by  the  arch-enemy  as  we 
Chnaliansare,  who-  cannot  be  depri- 
ved of  our  chiims  on  heaven,  except 
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b]r  great  wickddness  and  iippietv.  Re- ' 
joice  not^  therefore^  at  the  good  ac* 
tions  and  good  manners  of  those  here- 
tics^ whtoi  are,  indeed^  the  certain 
tokens  of  their  irredeemable  damna-' 
tion ;  nor  take  ofienoe  at  the  elect, 
who  so  often  stumble  and  fall  in  their 
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struggles  with  the  tempter.  The  fa- 
vourites of  God  are  those  whotii  the^ 
devil  incessantly  seeks  to  entangle  ;i 
but,  being  sure  of  the  souls  of  here-' 
tics,  he  never  tempts  them  more- than* 
once,  and  then  only  out  of  wantonnesa 
and  pastime.'* 


HI.    MIRACULOUS  ORISON. 


As  a  suitable  appendage  to  the  fore- 
^(Hiig  anecdote,  I  send  you  some  ac- 
curate extracts  from  a  miraculous  ori- 
son^ or  prayer,  which  is  printed  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and.  currently  sold  in 
Rome  and  Naples ;  and  for  tne  bene- 
fit of  those  who  cannot  read  Italian,  I 
subjoin  an  accurate  translation. 

"  Copia  di  una  Orazione  ritrovata 
nel  S.  Sepolcro  di  nostro  Signor  Gesii 
6risto  in  Gerusalerome,  la  quale  con- 
serv6  da  Sua  Santit^  e  da  Carlo  V.  n^ 
loro  Oratorj  in'cassa  d'Argento.  De- 
siderosa  S.  Elisabetta,  Retina  d'Ung- 
heria,  S.  Metilde,  e  S.  Brigida  sapere 
alcune  cose  della  Passione  di  Gesu 
Cristo,  fecero  pardcolari  Orazioni,  alle 
quali  apparve  G.  C»  favellando  con 
daischeauna  di  esse  cosi. 

*'  Serve  mie  dilette,  sappiate,  che  i 
soldati  armati  furono  lS5-^Gli  ese- 
cutbri  di  giustizia  furono  33 — I  pngn! 
mi  diedero  nella  testa  30 — Mi  diedero 
caici  105 — Colpi  di  mano  nella  testa 
e  nel  petto  furono  108-i— Colpi  nelle 
spalle  80 — Fui  strascinato  per  i  ca- 
pelli  23  volte— Battiture  6666— Nel 
eorpo  Ijb  piaghe — Nella  testa  buchi 
•100-^Fui  strascinato  e  stirato  per  la 
barba  23  volte — Punture  di  spine  nella 
^esta  loo— Spine  ihortali  nella  fronte 
5^— Sputi  nella  facia  150 — Piaghe  che 
mi  furono  fatte  da  1000— Quelli  che 
mi  giudicarono  furono  3—^1  soldati 
ehe  mi  condussero  furono  108— Le 
goccie  di  sangue,  che  sparfti,  furono  3 
milioni  ottomila  e  quattrocento  trenta» 

**  Chi  ogni  giorno  reciter^  sette  Pa- 
ter Noster  ed  Ave  Maria  per  lo  spazio 
di  dodici  anni  continui,  per  eompire 
11  numero  delle  goccie  di  sangue,  che 
iBparsi,  gli  boncedo  queste  grazie. 

**  Indulgenza  plenaria  e  remisdone 
jdi  tutt'  i  peccati. 

^'  Sar^  libero  dalle  pene  del  Purga- 
4drio. 

'    **  Satk  come  se  fosse  martire  e  spar- 
tgesse  il  sangue  per  la  Santa  Fede. 

.  *'  Chi  portera  seco  questa  Orazione 
ifion  monra  annegato,  ne  di  mala  morte 
•o  dr  morte  improvisa,  saxk  libera  dal 
contaggfo  e  datle  saette,  non  morra 


senza  confessione,  sari^  liba*o  da  suof 
nemici,  e  del  poter  della  giustizia,  e- 
da  tutt'  i  suoi  malevoli  e  falsi  testi- 
monj. 

**  Questa  Orazione  e  stata  approvals 
da  varj  Tribunali  della  Santa  Inqui- 
sizione  e  dalli  Regni  dl  Spagna. 

"Napoli,  1815.  Nella  Stamperia 
di  Severinp.    Con  permessi  de'  Supe« 


non. 


Translation. — "  Copy  of  an  Orisof^ 
found  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  oui* 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  and 
preserved  in  a  »lver  box  in  the  Ora<« 
tories  of  his  Holiness  and  Charles  V. 

*'  St  Elisabetta,  Queen  of  Hungary, 
St  Metilde,  and  St  Brigida,  being  de- 
sirous to  know  some  particulars  of  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  ofi^ed  espe^ 
cial  prayers,  on  which  appeared  xintd 
them  Jesus  Christ,  and  spake  unto 
them  after  this  manner : 

"  Know,  my  well  beloved  servantSi 
that  there  were  125  armed  soldiers— t 
33  officers  of  justice.  They  gave  me 
30  blows  on  the  head— 105  kicks— ^ 
108  blows  with  the  hand  on  my  head 
arid  breast — 80  blows  on  the  shoul- 
ders. I  was  dragged  by  the  hai^ 
23  times— the  beatings  were  6666--' 
wounds  on  the  body  llO-^holes  oil 
the  head  100.  I  was  dragged  and 
pulled  by  the  beard  23  timea— I  had 
100  punctures  of  thorns  on  the  head 
—3  mortal  thorns  in  the  forehead—^ 
1 50  spittings,  in  the  face.  The  wounds 
It^licted  on  me  vi^re  1000 — those  who 
judged  me  were  3 — the  soldiers  who 
conducted  me  were  108— the  drops  of 
blood  which'  I  shed  were  three  mil- 
lions eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty. 

"  Whoever  will  daily  recite  sevett 
Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias  for  the 
space  of  twelve  successive  years,  tb 
make  up  the  number  of  drops  of  U^ood 
which  I  shed,  shall  receive  from  m^ 
these  favours— 

"  Plenary  indulgence,  and  remi»* 
sion  of  all  his  sins. 

"  He  shall  be  free  from  the  punish* 
ments  of  purgatory. 


/ 
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^^  He  shall  be  deemed  a  martyr,  and'  justice^  and  from  all  malicious  and 
as. if  he  had  shed  hia  blood  for  the     false  witnesses. 


holy  faith.  ... 

"  Whoever  will  carry  about  him 
this  orison^  shall  not  die  by  drowning 
-^nor  by  (^amitous  or  sudden  death  ; 
he  shall  be  safe  Aro'm  contagion  and 
from  lightning ;  he  shall  not  die  with- 
out confession.;  he  shall  be  safe  from  ritiesj"  &c« 
hia  enemies^  and  from  the  power  of 


"  This  Orieon  has  been  approved 
by  various  tribunals  of  the  Holy  In« 
quisition> '  and  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain. 

*'  Kaples,  18i5.  Printed  by  Sever- 
ino— with  permission  of  the  Author 


IV.    THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF  ROME  UPON  THE  TRAVELLER. 


Those  only  who  have  lived  in  Rome 
can  duly  estimate  the  potent  and  last- 
ing impression  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  a  thinking  man,  by  a  resi- 
dence in  this  capital  of  the  an<^ent 
world.  The  daily  contemplation  of 
so  many  classical  and  noble  objects^ 
elevates  and  purifies  the  soul,  and  has 
a  powerful  tendency  to  allay  the  in« 
considerate  fervours  and  impetuosities 


of  youth,  to  mature,  and  consolidate 
the  character.  I  am  already  so  al- 
tered, and,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think, 
so  improved  a  man  since  my  arrival 
here,  that  there  are  times  when  I  al- 
most doubt  my  own  identity,  and  ima- 
gine that,  by  some  preternatural  agen- 
cy, I  have  been  born  over  again,  and 
have  had  new  blood  and  new  vitality 
infused  into  my  frame. 


V.    THE  SPRING  OF  JUTURNA. 


The  gratifications  of  a  residence  in  it  flows  unvalued  and  forgotten,     t 

Rome  are  inexhaustible.    At  every  refreshed  myself  in  the  mid^day  heat 

turn  1  discover  some  new  evidence  of  by  drinking  its  pure  lymph  from  the 

the  power  and  magnificence  of  her  hollow  of  my  hand,  ana  gazed  with 


ancient  inhabitants,  and  vivid  sensa- 
tions of  delight  and  awe  rapidly  suc- 
ceed each  other.  This  venerable  me* 
tropolia  is  the  tomb  and  monument, 
not  of  princes,  but  of  nations ;  it  illus- 
trates the  progressive  stages  of  human 
society,  and  all  other  cities  appear 
modern  and  unfinished  in  compari- 
son. 

Exploring  this  forenoon  the  vicinity 
of  Monte  Palatiho,  I  discovered^  in  an 


long  and  insatiable  delight  upon  the 
memorable  fountain.  This  sacred  spot 
is  surrounded  and  obscured  by  conti- 
guous buildings,  and  the  walls  are 
luxuriantly  fringed  and  mantled  with 
mosses,  lichens,  and  broad-leaved  ivy. 
The  proud  aqueducts  of  the  expand- 
ing city  diminish  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  spring,  but  it  was  un- 
questionably the  ruling  motive  which 
determined  Romulus,  or  possibly  an 


obscure  corner,  near  the  temple  of  earlier  colony  of  Greeks,  to  take  root* 

Romulus,  the  time-hallowed  spring  of  here,  as  within  the  wide  compass  of 

Jntuma,  rising  with  crystal  clearness  the  Roman  walls  there  is  no  other 

near  the  Cloaca  niaxima,  into  which  source  of  pure  water. 


VI.  TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES. 


I  ^^Iked  homeward  in  a  reverie  of    ever,  we  may  infer,  from  the  compara- 


deep  and  harmonious  feeling,  and  pas- 
sed under  the  three  triumphal  arches 
remaining,  out  of  six  and  thirty  which 
once  adorned  the  Roman  capital. 
There  is  a  delicate  and  afiectionate,  as 
well  as  a  poetical  character,  in  these 
tributes  of  an  admiring  people  to  a 


tive  merits  of  these  works  of  art;  U 
corresponding  degree  of  public  spirit 
and  good  feeling  in  the  contemporary 
people,  and  the  reverse,  what  degraded 
puppets  were  the  Romans  under  Sep-* 
timius  and  Constantine,  in  comparison 
with  the  subjects  of  Trajan  ;  and  how 


successful  chief.     What  monument  of  ludicrous  are  the  decorations  upon  the 

victory  could  have  been  so  honourable  arch  of  the  Christian  emperor,  to  ce- 

and  enduring,  as  one  of  these  proud  lebrate  whose  comparatively  moderate 

and  exulting  arches,  decorated  with  achievements,  the  sculptors  of  his  day 

the  most  heroic  incidents  in  the  lifoof  inserted  some  masterly  figures,  stolen 

the  approaching  conqueror  ?  If,  how-  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  valiant 
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and  en ternHftkig  Traj^n^  the  conquer-  tion  wbieh  prevailed  at  that  j^riod 
or  of  the  Dacians  and  the  Parthians !  was  alike  disgraceful  to  the  ftoveretgn 
But  the  spirit  of  architectural  spolia-     and  the  people. 


VII.    THE  PANTHEON. 


In  the  afternoon  I.  visited  the  Pan- 
theon^ the  naajestic  temple  dedicated 
by  Agrippa  to  the  avenging  Jupiter, 
to  Ceres>  and  to  all  the  g(^ds.    This 
matchless  edifice  is  the  only  perfect 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  re-, 
maining  in  Rome;  and^  in  the  har« 
mony  of  its  proportions^  and  the  ex« 
quisite  beauty  of  its  columns^  it  sur- 
passes  every  temple  on  earth.    When 
I  entered  the  deep  and  glorious  por- 
tal>  I  could  have  fancied  myself  in  a 
sacred  grove,  and  surrounded  by  the 
regular  magnificence  of   palm-trees, 
planted  at  the  same  moment  by  a  di- 
vinity.   The  interior  has  a  majesty  all 
its  own.    Columns  of  the  richest  Co- 
rinthian rise  in  solemn  and  harmoni- 
ous grandeur  around  the  beholder,  and 
the  immense  dome  and  circle  strike 
him  with  deep,  and  devotional  awe. 
The  dusky  light  in  the  recesses,  the 
profound  yet  speaking  stillness  around 
him,  impart  to  this  wondrous  edifice 
the  shade,  the  repose,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  colossal  mausoleum ;  but 
when  he  looks  upward  through  the^ 
crowning  orb,  and  has  gazed  awhile 
on  the  brilliant  clouds  wmch  flit  across 
the  deep  blue  sky,  this  sepulchral 
tranquillity  is  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
into  life  and  movement.    The  stately^ 
columns  assume  a  bolder  swell,  and  a 
more  glorious  symmetry ;  the  cupola 
appears  to  glide    through  the  pure 
ether,  and  the  excited  gazer  dreams  that 
he  listens  to  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  is  careering  with  planets  and  con- 
stellations through  universal  space. 

The  rare  combination  of  beauty  and 
majesty  displayed  in  this  mighty  tem- 
ple, appears  to  have  awed  the  succes« 
sive  spoilers  of  Rome,  and  to  have 
preserved  it  from  material  destruc- 
tion. The  statues  which  adorned  its 
nidbes,  including  the  Phidlan Minerva, 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  plates  of 
bronze  and  silver  which  lined  the 
dome,  were  plundered  by  that  super- 
lative barbarian,  the  third  Constan- 
tine^  who  despoiled  Rome  of  its  finest 


works  of  art,  to  decorate  the  palaces 
and  temples  of  Sjrracuse.  Succeeding 
rohbers  carried  off  the  bronze  capitals 
of  the  interior  columns,  mentioned  by 
P'liny,  and  substituted  capitals  of  white 
marble,  which  are,howeve]^ well  exe- 
cuted, and  harmonize  agreeably  with 
the  giallo  antico  of  the  tall  shafts.  The 
colossal  pillars  of  the  portal,  and  th^ 
three  columns  of  the  oampo  vaccino, 
surpass  in  beauty  and  riehtiess  alt 
other  specimens  of  the  Corinthian,  audi 
have  supplied  models  to  all  the  dlB^ 
tinguished  edifices  of  that  order 
throughout  modern  Europe. 

There  is  certainly  much  to  admke 
in  the  simple  elegance  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns,  and  entablature, 
but  they  possess/  not  the  regal  spleuij* 
dour,  the  lightness,  and  vitality  which 
constitute  the  fluted  Corinthian,  the 
monarch  of  the  five  ord^s;  nor  dor 
they  excite  that  agreeable  association 
of  ideas,  which  carries  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  to  the  origin  c^  columnar 
architecture,  and  detects,  in  the  groo- 
ving of  the  shaft,  and  the  foliation  o| 
the  capital,  the  bark  and  leafage  of 
the  forest- tree* 

The  too  ponderous  attic  of  thi«  ro- 
tondo  was  once  lightened  and  decora- 
ted by  a  circling  group  of  Caryatides, 
as  described  in  Pliny.  •  They  havQ 
been  replaced  by  pilastets,  supporting 
a  cornice,  from  which  ascends  the 
enormous  dome.  How  glorious,  how 
celestial,  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
this  proudest  of  all  the  temples  of 
Pantheism,  when  the  deities  of  the 
heathen  world  filled  every  niche,  with 
pale  and  silent  beauty ;  the  lofty  Ca- 
ryatides relieved  the  attic ;  and  the  ma- 
jestic hemisphere  above  glittered  with 
bronze  and  silver !  The  beauty  of  the 
existing  edifice  is  of  that  dignified  and 
serious  character  which  succeeds  the 
bloom  and  brilliancy  of  vouth ;  but  it 
is  still  beauty,  and  of  that  high  and 
genuine  order,  which  bids  definnoe  to 
all  criticism,  and  to  all  changes  of  ar« 
chitectural  rule  and  fashion. 


Till.    BATHS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


The  Romans  sought  the  protection     portent  undertaking ;  and  their  baihs, 
of  their  gods  for  every  public  and  im-     in  which  a  great  national  object  was 
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combing  tviili  the  most  lavish  mag- 
nificence^  were  plac^  under  the  espe- 
cial guardianship  of  some  divinity, 
whose  temple  was  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  splendid  whole. 

Consecration  was  also  as  essential 
then,  as  it  is  nofw,  to  protect  public 
buildings  from  the  filthy  habits,  the 
"  Immondezzaio/'  which  has  ever 
been  the  disgrace  of  Italy,  and  more 
especially  of  Rome.  Indeed,  the  "  Rism 
pettate  la  Santa  Croce"  S^  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  whach  so  often  meets  the  eye 
on  the.  walls  and  porticos  of  churches 
and  chapels,  is  but  a  modem  version 
of  the  '^  Si  quis  hie  minxerit,  &c*  iratos 
Deos  habet"  of  imperial  Rome. 

It  appears  to  me  sufficiently  evi« 
Jkni,  that  the  Pantheon  was  once  the 
vestibule  of  the  magnificent  baths 
which  Agrippa  bequeathed  to  the  Ro« 
man  citizens,  with  revenues  for  their 
support.  The  ruins  of  these  therme 
are  in  aptual  contact  with  the  rotondo, 
and  extend  behind  it  to  a  considerable 
distance.  The  noble  portico  was  sub« 
sequently  added,  the  interior  was  rich- 
ly decorated^  and  the  magnificent  com- 
bination ranked  with  the  temples  of 
Peace,  and  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  the 
cded^al  wonders  of  Rome.  The  pic- 
turesque ruin  by  the  Porta  Ma^giore, 
called  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica, 
was  erected  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and 
the  church  of  San  Bernardo  was  the 
entrance,  or  outwork,  of  the  baths  of 
Diocletian.  These  differ  in  ornament 
and  detail,  but  in  general  design  they 
accord  wi^  the  Pantheon.    The  sim- 

Ele  grandeur  of  their  cells,  and  the 
old  vaulting  of  their  immt  nse  domes, 
Itossess  a  sublimity  which  immediate- 
y  fascinates  the  eye,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion greatly  surpasses  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  first  view  of  the  interior  of 
St  Peter's,  where  the  narrowness  of 
the  nave  disappoints  the  beholder,  and 
constrains  him  to  wonder  that  the  in- 
terior of  so  vast  an  edifice  has  not 
roused  the  anticipated  degree  of  asto- 
nishment*  « 

The  baths  of  the  Romans  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Gymnasia  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  athletic  exercises 
were  the  primary  object,  while  the 
Romans  regarded  them  only  as  acces* 
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saries.  The  cheap  and  wholesonic 
luxury  of  public  baths  was  the  only 
valuable  privOege  which  the  proud  de- 
scendants of  the  vagabonds  of  Romu- 
lus enjoyed  over  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  voluptuous  Romans  of  the  empire 
gratified  the  sense  of  feeling  with  fre- 
quent ablutions,  as  we  indulge  oiir 
nostrils  with  dtlicate  odours,  and  our 
palates  with  rich  wines  and  sauces. 
Commencing  with  a  high  degree  6f 
heat,  they  descended  through  the  gra- 
dations of  warm  and  tepid  in  alternate 
baths  of  water  and  steam,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  coldest  attainable  tem- 
perature. This  salutary  practice  de« 
generated  at  length  into  abuse,  and, 
during  the  decay  of  public  morals  and 
decency  under  the  emperors,  the  Ro- 
man females  frequented  the  baths  of 
the  men,  and  certainly,  from  the  time 
of  Domitian,  in  a  manner  the  most 
indecent  and  promiscuous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  regretted,  that  the  modem 
Europeans  have  not  similar  establish- 
ment«,  which,  under  judicious  regu- 
lation, would  prove  eminently  condu- 
cive to  public  health,  and  would  iii« 
deed  altogether  prevent  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  maladies  which  embitter 
and  destroy  human  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  colossal  ves- 
tiges of  the  Roman  baths,  we  can  form 
but  imperfect  conceptions  of  their  ori- 
ginal extent  and  beauty.  We  know, 
however,  that  they  were  the  most 
splendid  and  capacious  edifices  of  imi- 
perial  Rome,  that  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior was  devoted  to  athletic  exer- 
cises, that  they  contained  libraries^  and 
were  lavishly  adorned  with  gilding, 
mosaic,  vari^ated  marbles,  and  the 
most  exquisite  paintings  and  statues ; 
thus  affcn'ding  to  all  classes  health  and 
amusement;: and  to  the  unemployed 
and  luxurious,  a  place  of  daily  resort^ 
and  of  infinitely  varied  gratification. 
Modem  Italy  is  comparatively  so  de-, 
stitute  of  every  means  of  public  and 
easily  attainable  amusement,  that, 
could  a  generation  of  Romans,  born 
in  the  first  Christian  century,  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  would  all  hang 
themselves  in  a  week  from  absolute 
disgust  and  despair  at  so  miserable  a 
state  of  society. 


IX.— PKOHIBITED  BOOKS. 


The  censure  of  new  publications  in    without  the  imprimatur  of  both,  no 
ome  is  intrusted  to  the  Magistc"  "^      *--"-''  -^^  ^-  ^'^^''^  ""'^  -"Wici.«^ 
cri  Palatii  and  his  Vicegerents^ 


Rome  is  intrusted  to  the  Magister  Sa-    book  c&n  be  printed  and  published. 

jgerents,  and     The  Holy  Office  exercises  a  jurisdic^ 
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tien  over  old  and  new  works,  boih  Ita-  four  last  stanzas  of  Cde  27.  In  ^dl  the 

lian  and  foreign.     Amongst  various  instances  quoted,  the  objections  are 

4)ook8  prohiMted  by  the  placards  of  obvious  and  reasonable ;  but  why  coii- 

1818,  were  a  large  portion  of  the  works  demn  as  obscene  that  pure  and  anima* 


of  Kant ;  "  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Italian  Renublics ;"  "  ViUier's  Priase- 
Essay  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Re- 
formation ;"  and  an  insignificant  Ger- 


ted  ode  of  Horace :  "  Donee  gratus 
eram  tibi  ?" 

The  unmutilated  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  the  prohibited  works  of 


roan  volume  on  the  preservation  «f  later  authors  are  preserved  in  the  pub- 
female  beauty.   Foreisn  literature  pe-  lie  libraries,  where  they  are  accessible 
netrates  slowly  into  the  Papal  states,  to  privileged  readers ;  but  no  booksel- 
.  and  as  the  censors  are  often  perplexed  kr  in  Rome  is  allowed  to  sell  them, 
and  baffled  in  their  occupjition  by  a  nor  any  private  individual  to  possess 
/foreign  language,  many  works  are  not  them.   Some  Roman  booksellers  have, 
.  forbidden  in  Rome  until  they  are  al-  however,  bought  the  privilege  of  im»- 
.  most  forgotten  in  their  native  coun-  porting  and  selling  foreign  editions  of 
try;  for  instance,  '^  Zimmerman  on  the  classics,  but  to  foreigners  only; 
Solitude,"  prohibited  in  1818.  through  which  and  other  channels, 
Several  of  't^  Greek,  Latin,  and  however,  they  are  sometimes  attain* 
Italian  classics,  intended  for  popular  able  by  natives, 
use,  are  crippled  by  exdsions ;  others  There  is  no  regular  bookseller  in 
are  entirely  forbidden.    These  prohi-  Rome,  nor  is  there  sufficient  encou- 
bitions,  however,  are  not  without  li-  ragement  for  any  one  to  undertake  the 
,  mits  and  exceptions.    Men  of  a  cer-  sale  of  books  exclusively.    They  are 
,  tain  age  and  rank  are  privileged  to  read  sold  by  antiquarians  and  dealers  in 
.the  unmutilated  text  of  Aristoplianes  specimens  of  fine  arts,  who  assume  also 
.and  Horace,   Bocaccio  and  Machia-  the  title  of  Librajo.  Fixed  shop*  prices 
.vein ;  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  peruse  are  unknown,  and  purchasers  biu'gain 
the  philosophical  works  of  Voltaire  and  are  imposed  upon.    But  in  Italy 
apd  the  Priapeia,  without  previously  every  thing  is  bargained  for ;  even  ad- 
obtaining  absolution  from  the  Cardi-  mission  into  the  Roman  theatres ;  and 
naTGrand  Penitentiary,  and  from  these  if  in  Naples  you  require  assistance 
absolutions  the  works  of  Marino  and  from  the  police,  it  becomes  a  matter 
Aretino  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  ex-  of  bargain  and  sale, 
eluded.  The  private  dealers  in  forbidden 
To  illustrate  this  Roman  castration  books,  occ.  at  Rome,  are  principally 
of  the  classics,  I  will  instance  the  li-  poor  Abb^,  who  for  a  commission  to 
censed  Horace.    In  the  first  book  of  compensate  the  risk  and  trouble,  will 


Odes  are  omitted  Odes  5,  13,  19,  23, 
,25,  33«  From  some  of  the  Odes  only 
certain  passages  have  been  struck  out; 
for  instance,  the  two  last  verses  in  Ode 
4,  the  last  stanza  in  Ode  9,  and  the 


procure  for  foreigners  the  works  of 
Marino  and  others ;  also  the  priapeian 
gems  and  erotic  scherxi  of  Giulio  Ro« 
mano  and  Annibale  Caracci. 


X.    PRIVILEGES  OF  HERETICS. 


At  all  the  Roman  church- festivals, 
ihe  foreign  heretic  has  the  privilege  of 
admission,'  in  preference  to  the  native 
true  believer.  This  preference  is  par- 
ticularly obvious  at  the  portaJ  of  the 
Sixtine  Chapel,  when  the  celebrated 
Miserere  is  nerformed.  On  this  occa- 
sion an  English  or  German  physiog- 
/lomy  passes  the  lances  of  the  Swiss 
guards  more  readily  than  Roman  stars, 
and  not  from  any  motives  of  corrup- 
tion or  complaisance  on  the  part  of  the 
military,  but  by  especial  instructions 
from  the  higher  powers. 

This  grievance  has  suggested  the 


following  pasquillo,  which  lately  ap-. 
pearcd  in  Rome. 

Pasquino  says  to  Marforio,  '*  Where 
are  you  going,  brother,  with  your 
black  dress,  and  your  patent  sword  ?** 

Marforio,  "  I  am  goinj?  to  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere." 

Pasquino,  "  You  go  in  vain.  The 
Swiss  guards  will  push  you  back,  and 
the  Pope's  cavaliers  will  very  politely 
send  you  about  your  business." 

Marforio,  "  Never  fear,  brother ! 
I  am  sure  to  get  in,  because  I  turned  he- 
retic yesterday." 
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THE  BUBIAL  OF  DOUGLAS*— BY  BILTA. 

They  bore  Him  barefaced  on  his  bier^ 

In  bis  shining  shirt  of  steel ; 
They  heaved  no  sigh^  and  they  shed  no  tear. 

Yet  warrior  souls  can  feel^ 
When  Death  in  a  heart,  that  knew  not  fear. 

Hath  bidden  the  blood  congeal. 

O'er  each  spearman's  head  the  sun  flared  red, 

'Twas  near  to  daylight's  close. 
As,  with  measured  tread,  their  slow  steps  led 

To  the  vaults  of  holy  Melrose, 
Where  prayers  were  prayed,  and  masses  said. 

For  that  parted  soul's  repose. 

Say,  died  he  in  the  native  land. 

Which  his  good  sword  shielded  well  ? 
No !  that  sword  in  hand,  on  Spain's  feu:  strand 

The  good  Lord  Douglas  fell. 
And,  on  his  death- day,  around  him  lay 

The  slaughtered  Infidel. 

On  his  journey  to  Jerusalem 

The  heart  of  De  Bruce  he  bore ; 
But  he  pluck'd  the  casket  from  his  vest. 

And,  tossing  it  oi;  before. 
Cried,  *'  Forward  lead  us,  thou  gallant  heart. 

As  thou  wert  wont  of  yore !" 


Let  not,  let  not,  in  foreign  earth 

His  patriot  dust  consume- 
Across  the  seas  his  comrades  bore. 

His  corpse  to  a  Scottish  tomb, 
That  over  the  head  that  shielded  it. 

The  Thistle  still  might  bloom ! 

Dress'd  cap-a-pie,  they  buried  him^ 

As  best  became  the  brave ; 
By  torch- light  peal'd  the  burial  hymu. 

Through  the  Abbey's  vaulted  nave. 
Where  lamps  were  litj  for  aye  to  burn 

Beside  his  honoured  grave. 

Alas !  no  lamp-fires  o'er  him  now 

Shed  forth  sepulchral  flame ; 
But  quench'd  shall  the  glory  of  Scotland  be. 

Forgot  her  ancient  fame,, 
When  stirs  not  her  heart's-blood,  Dou^as, 

At  thine  immortal  name. 


o    ■ 


ON  A  OIBL  SLEEPING. 

Thou  liv^st !  yet  how  profoundly  deep  Thy  soul  is  filled  with  gentle  thought, 

The  silence  of  thy  tranquil  sleep  !  Unto  its  shrine  by  angels  brought 

Like  death  it  almost  seems ;        '  From  Heaven's  supreme  abode ; 

So  all  unbroke  the  ngbs  which  flow  Thy  dreams  are  not  of  earthly  things,  , 

From  thy  calm  breast  of  spotless  snow,  But;  borne  upon  Religion's  wings. 

Like  music  heard  in  dreams.  They  lift  thee  up  to  God. 

A  Modern  Pythagorean. 
Vol.  XXV.  O 
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Let  every  man  who  Irishes  to  do 
his  heart  good  by  witnessing  a  system 
of  education^  at  once  rational  in  its 
principles,  powerful  in  its  machinery, 
and  rapid  m  its  effects,  pay  visits—- 
one,  two,  three,  and  as  many  more  as 
he  can,  to  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School.  In  this  age  of  base,  blind, 
and  blundering  quackery,  when  Igno- 
rance, Folly,  and  Infiaelity,  seek  to 
usurp  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
such  a  school  is  deserving  of  especial 
admiration  and  support.  And  may  it 
become  the  model  of  hundreds  of 
others,  all  over  the  land—^in  town  and 
country,  till  presumption  and  igno- 
rance oe  ousted  from  all  their  many 
new  strong-holds,  or  fortresses — mis- 
named schools — and  wise  Art  lend  her 
aid  to  a  wiser  Nature,  while  the 
mighty  Mother,  according  to  her  own 
rules  and  laws,  is  gradually  extending 
and  enlightening  the  feeling  and  the 
intelligence  of  her  children,  of  high 
and  of  low  degree— from  hut  and  hall 
—bred  in  the  lap  of  affluence,  or 

**  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholsome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  lowly  life.** 

Let  those  who  cannot  visit  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School  —  and 
those,  too,  who  can — ^buy  this  little  in- 
valuable four-and-sixpence  volume. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  that  Mr 
Wood  is  absolutely  a  man  of  genius. 
His  whole  spirit  seems  possessed  by 
his  beneficent  scheme  of  education,  of 
which,  though  not  the  inventor,  he  is 
assuredly  such  an  improver,  that  his 
name  will  for  ever  be  united  with  the 
Institution  now  flourishing  under  his 
unwearied  superintendence,'  and  ex- 
hibiting, throughout  all  its  depart- 
ments— ^really  with  no  defects  of  much 
consequence  that  we  can  perceive, 
though  he  himself  admits  there  may  be 
many — a  most  beautiful  exemplifica- 
tion in  practice  of  a  system  which,  in 
theory  too,  bears  tne  indisputable 
marks  of  an  original  mind.  But  in 
this  world,  the  head  can  achieve  no- 
thing great  or  difficult  without  the 
heart;  and  nobody  who  knows  Mr 


Wood,  either  in  his  school — for  we 
shall  call  it  his — or  in  his  book— 
(of  his  character  elsewhere,  amiable 
and  estimable  as  it  is  in  all  relations, 
it  belongs  not  to  us  to  speak,)  does  so 
without  also  knowing  that  what  his 
head  clearly  conceives,  his  heart  ear- 
nestly feels,  and  his  hand  energetically 
executes.  Industry,  perseverance,  re- 
solution, zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  such  as 
his — all  exerted,  too,  in  such  a  cause 
—could,  by  no  possibility,  belong  to 
any  one  but  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
man,  and  a  good  Christian. 

Before'  entering  on  an  account  of 
the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in 
The  EniNBUAGH  Parochial  Insti- 
tutions, Mr  Wood,  in  an  Introduc- 
tion admirably  well  written,  speaks 
generally  of  tne  principles  on  which 
that  method  of  instruction  is  framed  ; 
and  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  quoting  an  excellent  pass* 
ag< 


"  In  all  their  arrangements  they  have 
regarded  their  youngest  pupil,  not  as  a 
machine,  or  an  irrational  anim^,  that 
must  be  driven,  but  as  an  intellectual  be- 
ing who  may  be  led ;  endowed,  not  mere- 
ly with  sensation  and  memory,  but  with 
perception,  judgment,  conscience,  affec- 
tions, and  passions ;  capable,  to  a  certain 
degree,  of  receiving  favourable  or  unfa^ 
vourable  impressions,  of  imbibing  right  or 
wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring  good  or 
bad  habits ;  strongly  averse  to  application, 
where  its  object  is  unperceived  or  remote, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  ardently  curious, 
and  infinitely  delighting  in  the  display  of 
every  new  attainment  which  he  makes..  It 
has,  accordingly,  been  their  anxious  aim 
to  interest  no  less  than  to  task, — to  make 
the  pupil  understand  (as much  as  possible) 
what  he  is  doing,  no  less  than  to  exact 
from  him  its  performance,— familiarly  to 
illustrate,  and  copiously  to  exemplify  the 
principle,  no  less  than  to  hear  him  repeat 
the  words,  of  a  rule,— to  speak  to  him, 
and  by  all  means  to  encourage  him  to 
speak,  in  a  natural  language,  whieh  he 
understands,  rather  than  in  irksome  tech- 
nicalities, which  the  pedant  might  ap- 
prove,— to  keep  him  while  in  school  not 
only  constantly,  but  actively,  energetical- 
ly employed,— to  inspire  him  with  a  zeal 


*  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  and  the  other  Parochial  Institutions 
of  Education  established  in  that  City  in  the  year  1^12 ;  with  Strictures  on  Education 
in  General.    By  John  Wood,  Esq.    Edinburgh :  John  Wardlaw.     1828. 
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for  excelling  in  whatever  is  his  present 
occupation,  (whether  itbe  studyoramuse- 
ment,)  and,  even  where  he  is  incapable 
of  excelling  others,  still,  by  noticing  with 
approbation  every  step,  however  little, 
which  he  makes  towards  improvement, 
to  delight  him  with  the  consciousness  of 
excelling-  his  former  self. ' ' 

We  venerate  the  benevolent  Bell- 
he  has  done  as  much  good  as  most 
inen  of  his  generation-— but  it  is  a 
pity  he  should  ever  have  so  far  for- 
gotten the  necessarv  and  inevitable 
imperfection  of  all  things  human,  as 
to  nave  said  of  his  system,  in  his  Ma- 
nual, *'  that  the  art  of  man  can  add 
nothing  to  it,  and  take  nothing  from 
it."  Now,  the  Sessional  School  is 
not  in  Utopia— but  in  the  Old  Town 
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scaffolding  or  building  apparatus,  how- 
ever skilfully  devised  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  its  own  purpose,  that  the  beauty,  or 
usefulness,  or  stability  of  the  future  fa- 
bric is  to  depend ;  nor  will  he  suffer  him- 
self to  forget,  how  often  it  has  happened, 
that  on  the  removal  of  the  scaffolding, 
some  deformity  or  flaw  in  the  structure 
itself  has  been  disclosed,  which  the  ap- 
paratus had  hitherto  concealed  from  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.  From  inattention 
to  this  fundamentally  important  truth, 
how  large  a  proportion,  unfortunately,  of 
the  schools  instituted  even  upon  the  most 
justly  celebrated  systems,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  become  little  better  than  mere 
pieces  of  mechanism,  pretty  enough  in- 
deed in  external  appearance,  but  compa- 
ratively of  little  use,  in  which  the  puppets 
strut  with  wondrous  regularity  and  order, 


of  Edinburgh  ;    and  Mr  Wood,  if    and  with  all  that  outward  «  pomp  and 


not  wiser  than  Dr  Bell,  and  we  do 
not  say  he  is,  is  certainly  much  more 
moderate — much  more  modest,  when 
speaking  of  his  own  achievements. 
Indeed,  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met 
80  modest  an  enthusiastic  man  as  Mr 
'Wood  appears  to  be — as  he  is — ^both 
in  his  school  and  in  his  book.  Attri- 
buting to  himself —and  to  his  worthy 


circumstance,'  which  are  well  calculated 
to  catch  a  superficial  observer,  but  in 
which  all  the  while  the  mind  is  but  little 
exerted,  and  of  course  little,  if  at  all,  im- 
proved.**. 

There  is  also  much  sound  sense  in 
What  Mr  Wood  says  about  the  liabi- 
lity of  the  scheme  adopted  in  the  Ses- 
sional School,  to  the  imitation  of  in* 


and  able  coadjutors — no  other  merit     iudicious  and  hurtful  admirers.     The 


than  that  of  good  intentions  strenu- 
ously carried  into  practice,  and  com- 
mon sense — ;he  does  not  write  a  dozen 
pages  without  making  his  readers 
feel  that  he  is  no  such  ordinary  man 
—but  is  gifted  by  nature  with  very 
rare  endowments.  What  these  are  wiU 
.appear  in  our  analysis,  often  in  his  own 
.  words,  of  his  most  interesting  Book. 

After  a  candid  admission  that  there 
are  defects   in   the   system,   especi- 
ally in  the  working  of  it,  which  its 
conductors  are  incessantly  labouring 
to  supply— he  observes,  that  he  is 
>  anxious  to  guard  his  readers  agdnst 
the  erroneous  notion  that  the  success 
of  any  seminary  can  ever  depend  en- 
tirely, or  even  principally,  upon  its 
•  machinery,  or  external  system  of  ar- 
rangement.   The  systems  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  have,  by  the  facilities  they 
have  given  to  this  department,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  general 
'  education. 

'<  Every  judicious  conductor  of  an  es- 
tablishment for  education,  accordingly, 
will  be  at  the  utmost  pains  to  render  his 
system  in  this  respect  as  perfect  as  he 
can.  But,  when  this  is  done,  he  will 
keep  in  remembrance,  that  the  weightier 
matters  remain  behind.  He  will  consi- 
der, that  it  is  not  upon  the  nature  of  the 


servile  and  slavish  copyist,  destitute 
of  sense  and  feeling,  may  imitate  all 
the  forms,  without  catching  the  spirit, 
and  thus  exhibit  a  miserable  mock- 
ery, or,  say  rather  mimicry,  of  the 
Sessional  School  scheme.     For  what 
artificial  contrivance  can  ever  super- 
sede the  necessity  of   diligence  and 
zeal,  earnestness  and  kindliness,  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor  !  Pupils  are  not 
automata,  neither  can  you  cram  them 
with  knowledge,   like  turkeys  with 
drummock,  to  fatten  them  into  ma- 
ture scholars.   The  great  object  of  the 
Instructor  is  to  inspire  the  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  acquiring  it.    The  boy  who  repeats 
rules  by  rote  with  a  slavish  precision, 
is  a  parrot,  and  will  continue  a  par- 
rot ;  and  of  all  parrots  the  most  ab- 
surd is  the  methodist,  who  pronounces 
with  formal  tone  and  measured  cadence 
and  inflection,  a  mere  jargon  of  words, 
to  which,  of  course,  the  creature  has 
never  learned  to  attach  the  slightest 
signification.     Heavens !  in  a  school, 
how  palsying  and  deadening  to  the 
whole  nature  of  youth  is  a  dull,  cold, 
lifeless  routine ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  common-place 

■  than  remarks  like  these ;  but  people 

forget  the  most  important  common- 
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E laces,  and  often  continue  all  their 
fe  long  to  look  on  placidly  and  well 
pleased  at  the  most  hideous  and  fatal 
abuses  and  perversions  of  ''  good  old 
rules"— all  the  while  believing  that 
they  see  something  else,  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  is  before  their  eyes ;  nor 
are  they  aware  of  the  mischief  done  both 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  children^ 
though  it  is  as  obvious  as  pale  sickly 
faces  can  be,  y awning  jaws^deepyeyes^ 
and  a  general  lassitude. 

But  besides — Mr  Wood,  hating  all 
quackery,  wishes  that  there  should  be 
no  exaggeration  of  the  character  or 
operations  of  his  scheme;  and  says, 
with  much  liveliness— ''  Struck  with 
the  alleged  success  of  the  svstem  as 
exhibited  in  the  Sessional  School,  one 
may  investigate  every  its  minutest  de-* 
tail  with  no  less  punctilious  care  than 
that  of  the  poor  savage,  who,  restored 
on  one  occasion  to  health  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  particular  drug,  ever 
afterwards  fondly  treasures  up  in  his 
memory,  with  a  view  to  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  exigency,  the  recollection 
of  the  day  of  the  moon,  the  hour  of  the 
day,  the  position  of  his  own  body  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  medicine^ 
and  every  other  little  adventitious  con- 
comitant of  his  case."  The  applica- 
tion is  obvious.   ' 

Still  the  externals  of  the  system  are 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its 
spirit.  Neither  monitors,  nor  all  the 
other  arrangements  of  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster for  faciHtating  mutual  instruc- 
tion,^ can,  it  is  true,  of  themselves 
insure  success  to  any  seminary.  But 
Mr  Wood  believes  that  the  Sessional 
School  could  never  have  attained  its 
present  character  without  them,  by 
the  mere  operation  of  a  purer  love  oi 
excellence,  or  still  purer  love  of  know- 
ledge, or  love  of  duty,  superior  to  ei- 
ther. Without  these  no  good  can  be 
done ;  but  they  always  need  support, 
au4  they  receive  that  support  from 
every  part  of  the  system. 

There  is  another  danger  to  which 
this  method  of  education  is  exposed, 
and  which  it  requires  knowledge  and 
virisdom  in  the  instructor  to  guard 
against  and  avoid.  Children  must  not 
be  treated  like  men,  any  more  than 
like  machines.  The  mind  of  a  child 
is  wondrously  powerful — far  more  so 
than  shallow  and  superficial  observers 
have  any  idea  of;  but  it  is  only  pow- 
erful when  exerted  on  the  right  mate* 
rials^'that  is,  the  materials  which  no« 


ture  herself  spreads  out  bef<Nre  it.  All 
other  nutriment  is  as  pdscm.  Child* 
ren  must  be  fed  on  '^  milk,  not  on 
meat."  *'  Above  all,  they  must  not  be 
crammed,"  says  Mr  Wood,  "  with  the 
strong  meats"  either  of  the  theologian 
or  the  philosopher. 

"  Great  care  must  be  taken,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  kind  of  information 
and  mode  of  communication  applicable  to 
the  younger  children,  and  those  which 
may  be  employed  in  the  more  advanced 
classes  of  the  same  seminary.  A  single 
year  at  the  opening  of  life,  it  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered,  makes  a  prodigious 
difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind.  So  also  in  Schools,  where  chiid- 
ern  are  retained  till  they  arrive  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  much  wider 
range  of  information  may  be  attempted^ 
than  would  be  at  all  proper  where  they 
leave  it  at  eight  or  nine.  In  a  school, 
also,  for  children  of  the  humbler  ranks  of 
life,  whose  whole  education  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  confined  within  its  walls, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  crowd  a  greater 
quantity  of  useful  information  into  a  nar- 
row space,  than  Will  be  either  necessary 
or  expedient,  in  the  case  of  those  more 
highly  favoured  individuals,  whose  cir- 
cumstances hold  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  a  more  protracted  education,  and  lei- 
sure  for  a  more  gradual,  extensive,  and 
systematic  course  of  study.  But  nothing, 
in  short,  can  be  more  injurious  to  the 
young,  draw  down  greater  ridicule  on  any 
system  of  education,  or  give  more  coun- 
tenance to  the  old  and  pernicious  practice 
of  learning  by  rote,  than  a  teacher  indul- 
ging his  own  vanity,  or  that  of  his  pupils 
and  their  friends,  by  allowing  them  to 
converse,  to  read,  or  to  write,  upon  sub- 
jects altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of 
their  years.' 


i> 


Mr  Wood  also  alludes  to  a  com* 
mon, — and  very  silly,— even  base 
insinuation,  which  one  hears  thrown 
out  by  stupid  people  against  all  new 
institutions  or  schemes  of  any  kind, 
that  are  seen  working  wonderfully 
well,  and  producing  happy  effects 
on  the  well-being  of  society.  *'  Oh ! 
it  is' all  very  well  here,  as  long  as  the 
system  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
So-and-So,  for  he  is  a  singularly  able 
man,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  own  scheme ;  but  depend 
upon  it,  it  will  never  do  generally— 
for  where  will  you  get  a  Mr  So-and« 
So  in  the  town  of  What-do- you- call- 
it,  or  the  village  of  You- know- where?" 
This  is  very  pitiful  and  contemptible 
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—yet  not  harmless— it  often  does  evil. 
Now  Mr  Wood  says  well,  that  while 
the  mode  of  tuition  in  the  Sessional 
School  undoubtedly  affords  amplescope 
for  the  exercise,  under  judicious  con- 
trol^ of  the  highest  qualifications,  it 
seems  no  less  certain,  that  there  is 
none,  in  which  the  most  moderate  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  can  be  employ* 
ed  to  greater  advantage. 

But  Mr  Wood  is  not  under  the  ne« 
oessity  of  confining  his  appeal  to  ex- 
perience, in  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
the  scheme,  of  its  working  in  the  Ses« 
sbnal  School  alone — though  there,  we 
do  verily  believe,  owing  to  his  own 
admirable  exertions,  its  working  has 
been — we  shall  not  say  wonderful — for 
we  pitch  our  tone  to  his — but  more  effi- 
cient than  in  almost  any  other  semina- 
ry. But  in  many  other  establishments  it 
has  been  introduced  with  the  greatest 
and  most  permanent  success.  Its  lead- 
ing principles  have  been  adopted  in 
some  private  schools  *  —  in  public 
schools  and  hospitals — ^and  in  domes- 
tic circles,  under  the  tuition  of  men 
of  the  highest  talents  and  acquire- 
ments— of  ladies'  instructed  only  iu 
the  ordinary  branches  of  female  edu- 
cation—of lads,  whose  sole  education 
was  obtained  within  the  walls  of  the 
Sessional  School — and  even  of  boys, 
who  are  still  themselves  scholars  in 
the  seminary. t 

All  the  Edinburgh  Parochial  Insti- 
tutiohs,  of  which  the  Sessional  School 
now  forms  an  important  branch,  deri« 
ved  their  appropriate  origin  from  our 
Church.  In  the  winter  of  1812  the 
streets  of  our  city  were  the  scenes  of 
atrocious  riot  and  bloodshed — and  a 
lamentable  disclosure  was  then  made 
of  the  extent  of  the  depravity  of  the 
youthful  population.  The  clergy  look- 
ed to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  by  the 
best — the  only  means — the  education 
—especially  the  religious  education,  of 
the  poor.  Dr  Inglis,  ever  alive  to  the 
promotion  of  every  plan  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow- creatures^  suggested  a 
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committee,  consisting  of  Drs  David-^ 
son,  Brunton,  and  Fleming — and  the 
committee  sent  to  the  consideration  of 
their  brethren  the  scheme  which  they 
had  prepared. 

''  By  this  scheme  a  school  was  to  be 
opened  in  each  of  the  parishes  of  the  city, 
for  the  Religious  Instruction,  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
under  a  teacher  to  be  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  kirk-scssion  of 
the  parish,  who  was  also  to  accompany 
his  pupils  to  the  parish  church  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service,  at  least  in  those 
parishes,  where  the  church  contained  suf- 
ficient accommodation  for  their  reception ; 
the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  an  annual 
contribution  from  the  inhabitants;  and 
the  whole  to  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  ten  Directors,  five  of  whom  to  be 
Ministers  and  five  £lders,  being  a  mini- 
ster, or  elder,  from  each  kirk-session,  to 
be  appointed  according  to  a  mode  of  ro- 
tation thereby  prescribed. 

"  The  scheme  was  no  sooner  proposed, 
than  it  received  the  cordial  approbation 
of  the  Clergy  and  their  Sessions,  the  Ma- 
gistracy of  the  City,  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Criminal  Judicatory,  and  the  in- 
habitants in  general.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  of  March,  the  Directors  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  office  of  Secretary  was 
devolved  upon  that  highly  respectable  in- 
dividual, who,  for  nearly  seventeen  year?, 
has  continued  so  faithfully  to  discharge 
its  important  duties,  and  to  whose  abili- 
ty, zeal,  and  judgment,  the  institution  is 
so  deeply  indebted,  for  its  existence,  its 
original  constitution,  and  its  present  wel- 
fare. Masters  were  appointed  by  the  va- 
rious Sessions,  and  the  Sabbath  Schools 
commenced  their  operations  on  26th 
April.  Besides  devotional  exercises, 
which  were  directed  to  be  short,  and  ge- 
neral reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
masters  were  specially  enjoined  to  in- 
struct their  pupils  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  Psalms  and  Paraphra- 
ses. By  a  subsequent  regulation,  such 
Sessions  as  thought  proper,  were  allowed 
to  introduce  into  their  schools  the  Mo- 


"  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  had  recently  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  most  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  adaptation  of  this  system  to  the  instruction  of  young  ladies,  at  the 
school  of  Mrs  Duncan,  of  this  city.  The  correctness  of  her  pupils'  answers  to  every 
question  put  to  them,  relative  to  what  they  read,  he  never  had  seen  surpassed,  though 
Uie  passages  were  all  selected,  and  the  examination  of  them  conducted,  exclusively  by 
strangers. 

•f"  The  leading  principles  of  the  system  have  been  adopted  with  the  most  brilliant 
success  in  the  various  children's  hospitals  in  this  city,  particularly  George  Ueriot's, 
George  Watson's,  and  the  Orphan  Hospitals. 
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tlier*8  Catechism  and  Watt's  first  Cate- 
chism, as  preparatory  to  the  Shorter  Ca- 
techism ;  and,  by  a  still  more  recent  re- 
gulation, they  were  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Biography,  in  the  form  of  Questions,  with 
reference  to  the  Scripture  for  the  An- 
swers, which  were  drawn  up  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  these  institutions.*' 


Scarcely  had  the  teachers  entered 
upon  their  duties^  when  it  was  found 
—hear  this,  all  men — it  was  founds 
that  even  in  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land— the  land  that  nas  so  long 
prided  herself  (pride  is  blind)  on  be- 
ing the  very  Land  of  Knowledge — '*the 
Nation  of  Gentlemen*'— a  very  large 
number  of  the  pupils  admitted  into 
these  schools — could  not  read !  To 
correct  this  evil,  it  was  resolved  that 
a  new  school  should  be  annexed  to 
the  parochial  institutions — that  five 
scholars  should  be  admitted  into  it 
from  each  session  gratis — and  that  ten 
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were  requested  to  consult  with  Dr 
Bell,  who  gave  them  many  highly 
usefid  suggestions,  afterwards  carried 
into  execution  by  the  Secretary  and 
Dr  Thomson,  both  of  whom,  in  order 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  accomplishing 
that  object,  gave  for  some  time  their 
dailyattendancein  the  school-room.  In 
1818  some  farther  improvements  wer« 
made  in  conseouence  of  an  institution 
of  a  Madras  scnool  at  St  Andrews. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1619i* 
20,  Mr  Wood,  during  the  discharge 
of  some  duties  of  charity — ^became  ac^ 
quainted  with  this  school,  while  un- 
der the  very  able  management  of  Mr 
Bathgate,  now  one  of  the  burgh  teach- 
ers in  Peebles. 


**  While  we  were  thus  employed,  very 
serious  doubts  used  frequently  to  come 
across  our  mind,  whether  we  were  doing 
all  the  good,  which  others  were  perhaps 
too  easily  inclised  to  imagine.  The  chil- 
dren were  taught,  indeed,  to  read,  but 


more  should  have  a  preferable  right  of    the  doubt  was,  whether  they  had  been 


admission,  on  payment  of  the  school- 
fee,  which  was  fixed  at  6d,  a- month. 
The  Daily  School  was  opened  in  Leith 
Wynd,  under  the  name  of  The  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School. 

This  school  was  modelled  t>n  the 
system.of  Lancaster,  though  in  many 
things  it  wisely  deviated  from  it,  and 
BO  it  continued  for  two  years  or  more, 
during  all  of  which  time,  much  la- 
bour and  pains  were  bestowed  upon  it 
—and  successfully  bestowed — ^by  the 
.  amiable  and  able  secretary,  Dr  Brun- 
ton. 

In  April,  1815,  that  gHitleman  re- 
ported to  the  Directors,  that  a  narrow 
inspection  of  the  Central  School,  Lon- 
don, had  convinced  him  that  many 
parts  of  the  system  of  Dr  Bell  might  be 
introduced  with  great  advantage  into 
the  school  in  Leith  Wynd.  He,  and  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson,  who,  on  all  occa- 
sions, has  given  the  Institution  his 
warmest  support,  and  judiciously,  stre- 
nuously, and  successfully  exerted  him- 
self, with  all  his  great  abilities,  in  the 
cause  of  Education  all  over  Scotland,* 


made  such  masters  of  their  own  language, 
as  in  future  life  to  give  them  any  plea- 
sure in  reading,  or  to  enable  them  to 
derive  much  profit  from  it.  They  had 
learned  their  catechism,  but  were,  they 
much  wiser  with  regard  to  the  truths 
which  it  contained  ?  The  Bible  was  read, 
as  a  task,  but  was  it  not  also,  like  a  task, 
forgotten  ?  The  more  we  inquired  into 
the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  more  we  were  convinced,  that  read- 
ing, together  with  tpelUng  out  the  mean- 
ing of  what  they  read,  was  too  formida- 
ble an  attempt  to  be  frequently  resorted 
to  by  them ;  and  that  even  of  those  who 
did  read,  few  had  recourse  to  the  books 
.  calculated  to  give  them  the  most  useful 
instruction,  because  they  were  unable  to 
understand  their  language ;  while  most 
resorted  to  works  of  a  lighter  and  unfor- 
tunately of  a  less  unexceptionable  kind, 
which  they  found  it  not  so  difficult  to 
comprehend.  This  evil  called  loudly  for 
a  remedy,  which  the  meagre  explana- 
tions, introduced  along  with  the  other 
practices  of  the  Madras  system,  (how- 
ever useful  to  a  certain  limited  extent,) 
did  not  supply.     We  therefore  felt  an 


*  No  where  more  than  in  the  Committee  appointed  to  institute  and  manage  the 
Assembly's  Schools  in  the  Highlands.  At  the  head  of  that  Committee  is  the  venerable 
Principal  Baird — of  whose  voyagings  and  joumeyings  in  the  good  cause  we  shall  ipeak, 
at  some  length,  in  an  early  Number.  Meanwhile  we  join  our  voice  to  that  of  our  coun- 
try, in  honour  of  that  enlightened  and  unwearied  benevolence  which  graces  his  truly 
Christian  character.— which  has  twice  carried  him  as  a  Missionary  to  the  I&les,  and 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  Ood,  has  already  don^  great  things  for  the  education,  and  the 
religion,  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  remote  places,  among  glens,  and  mountaiosi  and 
moors  hitherto  enjoying  imperfectly  the  light  of  heaven. 
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extremely  strong  anxiety  to  give  the  scliool 
more  of  an  intellectual  tone,  not  only  in 
order  to  enable  the  pupils  better  to  un- 
derstand what  they  read  there,  but  also 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  profitable  read- 
ing, and  make  them  understand  what- 
ever they  should  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  read.  The  task  did  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  without  difficulty,  nor  were 
we  unconscious  of  the  presumptuous  na- 
ture of  any  such  attempt  upon  our  part. 
Still,  however,  if  we  left  it  untried,  the 
opportunity  which  we  now  possessed,  of 
doing  something,  however  little,  in  this 
way,  might  be  entirely  lost.  Were  we 
to  content  ourselves  with  proposing  the 
scheme  to  others,  it  might,  and  in  all 
probability  would,  be  treated  as  visionary. 
We,  therefore,  resolved  silently  to  do  our 
best.  And  so  silently  indeed,  and  with 
so  little  stir  did  the  thing  proceed,  that 
neither  the  Directors,  nor  even  the  mas- 
ters, knew  what  was  going  on,  till  they 
heard  the  children  of  the  highest  class, 
to  whom  we  first  confined  our  attempt, 
answering  questions  of  an  unusual  na- 
ture. In  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tempt, we  received  even  far  stronger 
proofs,  than  we  bad  at  all  previously 
anticipated,  of  its  extreme  necessity. 
We  found,  that  we  had  by  no  means 
formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
gross  misapprehensions  into  which  even 
the  ablest  of  our  children  fall,  regarding 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  We  saw 
of  course  still  more  strongly  the  necessity 
of  perseverance  ;  and,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  our  object,  we,  with 
tlie  cordial  approbation  of  the  Direc- 
tors, compiled  a  new  school-book,  better 
adapted  to  our  purpose,  than  the  highest 
one  at  that  time  in  use.  As  soon  as  it 
.was  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  plan  was 
both  practicable  and  beneficial,  a  series 
of  works  was  prepared  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  like  approbation.  The 
riesult  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  school.  We  shall  only 
now  remark,  that  those  who  imagine, 
that  it  was  from  the  first  anticipated  by 
Us  in  its  full  extent,  pay  a  compliment  to 
our  discernment,  to  which  we  feel  that 
we  have  no  just  claim.  A  for  more  mo- 
derate degree  of  success  was  all  we  then 
ventured  to  expect,  and  an  insurance  to 
that  extent  would  have  amply  satisfied 
us. 

"  Along  with  the  improvements  in  the 
reading  department,  we  were  at  the  ut- 
most pains  also  to  give  additional  life  to 
that  of  arithmetic.  Perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  that  our  labours  in  the  latter 
department  took  the  precedency,  for  it 
was  in  this  that  there  originally  appeared 


to  us  most  necessity  for  some  additional 
incentive,  and  it  was  through  this  medium 
that  energy  was  first  infused  into  the 
pupils,  which  afterwards  pervaded  every 
department.  Soon  afterwards,  also,  gram- 
mar and  geography  were  introduced,  in 
a  manner  that  will  hereafter  be  ex- 
plained." 

In  1823^  a  small  circulatinp;  library 
was  annexed  to  the  Institution.  In 
1824,  the  school  was  removed  from 
Leith  Wynd  to  Market  Place,  and  in 
1825  was  opened  an  evening  school, 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  more  ad- 
vanced in  life.  In  various  instances 
have  been  seen  at  this  seminary  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  were  then 
in  attendance  upon  the  day-school— 
and  there  is  now  a  father  and  son  to- 
gether in  the  evening  school.  The 
branches  of  education  taught  in  it  are 
readinp;,  with  English  grammar,  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  English  lan« 
guage,  and  explanations  of  the  sub* 
ject  on  which  they  read,  arithmetic, 
writing,  and  geography.  It  has  been 
seen  that  Sunday  Schools  were  ori- 
ginally the  principal,  if  not  the  ex- 
clusive, object  of  the  Edinburgh  Pa- 
rochial Institutions.  Mr  Wood  has 
two  excellent  chapters  on  Sunday 
Schools — but  of  their  contents  we  can 
give  but  a  very  concise  abridgement. 
.  First,  he  turns  himself  to  meet  an 
objection  often  urged  against  them^ 
that  it  is  an  improper  thing  to  take  the 
religious  education  of  the  young  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  parents,  and  to 
devolve  that  important  duty  on  stran- 
gers. It  is,  he  allows,  to  be  regretted 
that  any  parents,  from  indolence,  in- 
dijBference,  mistaken  diffidence,  a  desire 
to  spend  their  own  Sunday  evenings  at 
sermons  or  prayer-meetings,  or  else- 
where,or  in  idle  gossip,  or  worldly  cares^ 
or  dissipation  shocking  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  day,  should  entirely  delegate  to  the 
sabbatn- teacher,  tutor,  or  friends,  that 
sacred  trust  which  God  and  nature 
have  so  strongly  reposed  in  themselves ; 
but  what  if  Hundreds  of  children  in 
any  large  town,  nay,  in  any  parish, 
have  DO  parents  who  will  instruct  them^ 
or  no  parents  at  all  ?  That  argument 
is  a  clencher,  and  there  is  really  no 
need  for  another. 

A  Sabbath  school  then  was  opened 
in  every  parish  in  the  city.  Such 
schools  were  founded  sO  far  on  the 
principle  of  locality,  but  for  good  rea- 
sons given  by  Mr  Wood,  not  exclu- 
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siyely ;  and  their  management  seems  to 
be  excellent^  though  we  cannot  go  into 
the  details. 

An  objection^  it  seems,  has  most 
absurdly  been  made  to  these  Sabbath 
schools,  that  the  teachers  are  paid. 
Indeed  !  The  religious  instruction  of 
the  poor  should  be  *'  a  labour  of  Idve !" 
Indeed!  Is  not  the  labourer  in  such 
cases  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  He  is,  if  in  any 
case  whatever.  The  very  responsibi" 
lity  of  the  teacher  is  increased  by  some 
not  inadequate  remuneration  of  his  la- 
bours. We  doubt  if  without  it  respon- 
sibility could  exist.  Gratuitous  ser- 
vices are  suspicious;  they  puff  up 
those  who  bestow  them — they  flag — 
they  pant — they  die. 

In  these  Sunday  schools,  teachers 
are  wisely  enjoined  to  observe  brevity 
in  their  devotional  exercises — not  by 
their  immoderate  length  to  produce  the 
offerings  of  harassed,  impatient,  and 
wandering  spirits,  which  never  can  be 
acceptable  at  the  heavenly  shrine.  A 
similar  brevity,  is  enjoined  to  the  ex" 
hortations  of  the  teachers.  The  chief, 
the  main  time,  is  occupied  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  pupils,  and  in  easy 
conversational  instruction.    All  right. 

But  of  all  modes  of  instructing  the 
young  in  religious  knowledge,  none  is 
equal  to  catechising^  as  defined  by  Dr 
Johnson — "  To  instruct  by  asking 
questions,  and  correcting  the  answers. ' 
There  are  formularies  and  text-books, 
however,  which  every  church  ought  to 
possess  for  the  use  of  its  young  mem- 
bers. 

^'  As  text'hooks^  to  secure  their  attention 
being  called  to  those  fundamental  truths, 
without  which  Christianity  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  meagre  and  lifeless  system  of 
ethics  i  as  standards^  to  guard  their  minds 
as  much  as  possible  from  error  of  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  these  essential  points. 
Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
f^l  such  works  as  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  children,  should  be  compiled  exclusivet 
ly  for  their  benefit,  and  with  reference  to 
their  age  and  capacity.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  of  advantage  that  there  should  be  more 
*than  one  composition  of  this  kind,  one  for 
younger  children,  and  one,  at  least,  for 
more  advanced  catechumens.** 

Of  all  the  personal  and  odious  ex- 
periences of  one's  youth,  is  there  one 
more  odious  in  memory  than  the 
**  say  ins:  ovlt  questions  ?'  Not  one. 
Afraid  that  we  should  answer  ill— *and 
feeling  that  it  was  impossible  that  we 
could  answer  well— for  children  csn- 


not  always  deceive  themselves  into  a 
belief  that  words  are  thoughts,  even 
when  the  words  come  pat,  and  when 
the  unintelligible  question  is  instantly 
followed  by  the  unintelligent  reply — 
we  abhorred  the  Catechism — first,  in 
almost  utter  gloom  of  its  meaning— 
afterwards  in  glimmerings — then  in  a 
faint,  broken,  and  uncertain  light — nor 
was  that  ever  clear  enough  to  the  rea- 
son, or  satisfactory  enough  to  the  heart, 
to  be  felt  as  instruction,  even  when 
such  instruction  wa?  most  earnestly 
desired, 

"  For  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds.*'    ' 

How  many  must  feel  the  force  of  the 
following  passage ! 

'^  To  say  nothing  of  the  torture  to  which 
the  poor  wretch  is,  in  such  a  case,  subject- 
ed, they  .are  miserable  judges  of  human 
nature  who  imagine,  that  Siis  early  and 
unmeaning  repetition  of  any  thing  will  af- 
terwards afford  the  pupil  any  facility  in 
really  learning  it.  If  in  riper  years  a  child 
so  educated  can  be  induced,  (which,  we  be- 
lieve, very  rarely  indeed  is  the  case,)  to  re- 
cur to  a  work  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, can  be  connected  in  his  mind  with 
no  other  than  the  most  unpleasing  associa- 
tions, his  former  mode  of  learning,  in  place 
of  being  a  facility,  will  clearly  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  him.  He  will  find  it  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  attach  a  just  meaning  to 
words,  which  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  pass  through  his  mind  without  making 
any  impression,  (or  which,  perhaps,  have 
left  an  erroneous  one,)  than  he  would  have 
done  if  he  were  now  to  begin  the  work  for 
the  first  time.  How  often,  in  attempting 
to  hammer  into  the  minds  of  such  pupils 
the  meaning  of  what  they  had  long  learned 
to  repeat,  have  we  wished  that  they  had 
previously  seen  as  little  of  the  catechism, 
as  some  others  beside  them,  who,  with  very 
inferior  talents,  were  making  far  more  sa- 
tisfactory progress.  Such,  we  are  persua- 
ded, is  likewise  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  ever  had  any  practice  in  teaching  upon 
rational  principles.  They  will,  we  suspect, 
in  all  such  cases,  be  much  disposed  to  con- 
cur with  a  famous  musician  mentioned  by 
Quintilian,  who  always  charged  a  double 
fee  for  teaching  his  art  to  those  who  had 
previously  received  instruction  elsewhere.*' 

But  how^  it  may  be  said,  can  a  child 
understand  religion?  Ay— how,  it 
may  be  said,  can  a  man  imderstand 
religion?  A  child  may  understand 
something  of  religion— and  that  some- 
thing may  be  much  to  it— 

''  God  pitying  its  simplicity  !*' 

There  are  more  senses  than  one— 
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says  Mr  Wood  excellently  well — in 
which  we  may  be  said  to  understand 
a  thing.  We  are  said^  for  example, 
to  understand  the  narrative  of  any  re« 
markable  phenomenon  when  we  have 
receivedajufit  conception  of  theappear-^ 
anced  described,  though  neither  our« 
selves  nor  the  narrator  can  have  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  causes  of  these 
appearances.  We  may  perfectly  under* 
stand  a  thing,  in  short,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  conceive  it,  while  in  other  respects, 
it  is  involved  in  obsburity ;  and  this  is 
a  distinction  which  cannot  be  too  much 
attended  to  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  children,  and  we  might  add  too,  of 
those  of  riper  years,  for  all  in  this  im^ 
perfect  state  are  at  best  but  grown 
children.  Yes  indeed.  In  religion, 
more  than  in  any  thing  else, 

^  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.*' 

"  We  ought  ever  to  remember,  that,  in 
the  department  of  religion,  no  less  than  of 
nature,  ^  there  are  secret  things  that  be- 
long unto  the  Lord.our  God,'  as  well,  as 
*  things  which  are  revealed,  that  belong 
unto  us  and  our  children  for  ever.'  Thus 
we  are  bonnd  to  make  those  intrusted  to 
our  care  understand,  as  a  revealed  truth^ 
that  by  the  death  of  Christ  pardon  has 
been  secured  to  sinners,  and  to  point  out 
to  them  the  authority  upon  which  we  make 
this  statement — ^to  show  them  no  less  clear- 
ly, by  the  same  authority,  that  in  the  be- 
nefits of  his  death,  no  impenitent  sinner 
can  ever  have  the  slightest  hope  to  parti- 
cipate— and  to  render  &em  well  acquainted 
with  the  appointed  means  by.  which  these 
benefits  may  be  made  available  to  them- 
selves. But  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and 
would  indeed  be  highly  improper,  to  per- 
{>lex  their  minds  with  any  subtle  and  idle 
inquiries  about  the  method^  in  which  this 
sacrifice,  so  clearly  revealed,  can  operate 
for  salvation.  Such  discussions,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  ought  never  to  be 
heard  in  their  presence.*' 

Mr  Wood  then  explains  the  way  in 
Which  the  Sunday-scnool  scholars  are 
taught  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cate- 
chism— than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  judicious  and  instructive ;  and 
likewise  what  use  is  made  of  two  little 
works,  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Biography.  These  works  resemble 
Catechisms  in  this  respect,  that  they 
are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions; but  they  have  no  answers  an- 
nexed to  them  ;  and  for  these  the  pu- 
pils must  have  recourse  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves.  The  better 
to  exercise  their  own  discernment. 
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they  are  referred  merely  to  the  chap- 
ter, without  any  mention  of  the  par- 
ticular verse  where  the  answer  is  to  be 
found,  nor  are  they  expected  or  wished 
to  give  the  answer  in  the  exact  words 
of  Scripture,  butin  their  own  language, 
except  in  the  more  remarkable  collo- 
quial parts.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples.  The  greatest  recom- 
mendation of  compilations  of  this 
kind  is,  that  they  lead  the  young 
mind  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures — and  a  little  leading  vrill 
do  that — and  not  to  resort  to  them 
merely  as  an  act  of  duty,  or  a  pre* 
scribed  r^men. 

Finally — though  of  these  two  chap- 
ters we  have  necessarily  given  but  a 
most  imperfect  analysis,  the  instruc- 
tion at  these  Parochial  Sunday  Schools 
is  purely  and  exclusively  religious. 
And  seeing  that  reading,  spelling,  and 
writing  are  taught  the  scholars  else- 
where, this  certainly  is  right. 

The  Daily  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  of  which  all  the  rest  of  this 
volume  gives  an  account,  contains,  on 
an  average,  500  scholars — the  largest 
number  present  on  any  one  day  being 
601.  They  are  all  under  the  tuition  of 
one  master,  who  conducts  the  school  on 
the  monitorial  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction. 

Mr  Wood  first  explains  the  duties 
of  the  Directors,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak ;  then  of  the  Masters,  which,  of 
course,  are  not  unobvious ;  and  then 
of  the  Monitors.  One  passage  only 
shall  we  extract  from  his  chapter  on 
Masters — ^for  its  sound  sense  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  often  looked  at  in  a  very 
false  light. 

^^  On  a  vacancy  in  some  other  semina- 
ries, and  particularly  in  parish  schools,  it 
has  become  a  common  practice  to  give  pub- 
lic notice,  that '  none  who  have  any  views 
of  preferment  in  the  church  need  apply  for 
the  situation.'  The  wisdom  of  so  sweep- 
ing an  exclusion,  whether  with  reference 
to  the  particular  seminary,  or  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  education,  may  reasonably 
be  doubted.  Its  leading  object,  we  pre- 
sume, is  to  protect  the  school  from  being 
exposed  to  too  frequent  a  change  of  mas- 
ters. We  cannot  help  thinking,  however, 
that,  great  as  this  evil  may  be,  the  insu- 
rance against  such  a  risk  may  still  be  pur- 
chased at  too  high  a  rate.  Of  the  candi- 
dates for  parish  schools,  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied,  those  in  general  are  the  best  in- 
formed and  best  educated  who  have  been 
trained  with  a  view  to  the  church ;  and  it 
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does  by  no  means  appear  to  be  either  ne- 
cessary or  proper,  to  preclude  the  commu- 
nity from  the  services  of  one  who,  to  his 
personal  attainments,  joins  acknowledged 
and  transcendent  zeal,  abilities,  and  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher,  merely  because  he 
^ill  not  debar  himself  from  all  prospect 
of  higher  preferment,^  which,  by  accident, 
at  any  future  period  of  his  life,  may  open 
up  to  him.  How  many  in  this  situation 
have  long  continued  the  greatest  blessing 
to  parishes,  that  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
spurn  them  away  I  How  many  are  there  at 
this  hour,  of  the  very  best  teachers^  both  in 
our  burgh  and  our  parish  schools,  whom 
such  a  proscription  would  have  excluded ! 
Their  removal,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is 
true,  would  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to 
their  neighbourhood ;  but  this  regret  would 
be  mingled  with  gratitude,  both  to  the 
teachers  themselves  and  to  their  patrons, 
for  the  benefits  which  the  families  of  the 
district  had  received  during  the  period  of 
their  valuable  services.  Were  the  princi- 
ple of  this  exclusion  carried  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, we  know  not  where  it  might  stop. 
Jn  the  case  of  those  schools  whose  emolu- 
ments are  but  scanty,  we  may  expect  to  see 
advertisements  bearing  that  '  none  need 
apply  who  are  highly  qualified  for  the  si- 
tuation ;'  because  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
suppose,  that  such  will  be  looking  out  for 
higher  promotion.  The  injurious  tendency 
of  such  a  system  of  exclusion,  as  it  regards 
the  general  interests  of  education,  is  not 
less  obvious.  Shut  out  from  all  hope  of 
churoh  preferment,  the  parish  school-mas- 
ters can  hardly  fail  to  lose  caste  in  society. 
Unless  means  be  taken  to  ameliorate  their 
situation,  (in  which  case,  indeed,  higher 
qualifications  for  it  may  be  exacted,)  Sieir 
own  education  will  be  as  scanty,  and  their 
opinions,  as  narrow  as  their  prospects  are 
limited.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  in- 
terests  either  of  secular  knowledge  would 
be  promoted  by  any  unnecessary  separa- 
tion of  the  two  departments.*' 

Lancaster  originally  confessed,-* 
although  he  denied  it  afterwards^  and 
was  encouraged  and  backed  in  his  de- 
nial by  many  who  ought  to  have  known 
better^  and  who  did  know  better,  but 
who  sacrificed  the  truth  to  party  spi- 
rit, and  sectarian  zeal, — that  he  had 
borrowed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  Mo- 
nitorial  system  from  Dr  Bell.  The 
controversy  that  soon  arose  respecting 
their  respective  claims  to  that  part  of 
the  system,  and  their  other  compa- 
rative merits,  kindled  a  great  zeal  for 
the  system,  and  National  andLancas- 
terian  Schools  rose  side  by  side  in  ma- 
ny a  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  where 
the  education  of  the  poor  had  hither- 
40  been  unable  to  find  an  abode.  Mr 
Wood  expounds,  at  great  length,  the 


advantages  of  the  Monitorial  system- 
shewing  that,  in  those  large  establish- 
ments, where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
put  some  hundreds  of  children  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  master,  it 
is  absolutely  essential, — that  young 
monitors  are  more  pUant  and  flexible^ 
and  thus  more  easily  moulded  by  the 
master  to  his  own  views,  so  that  he 
can  at  all  times  maintain  nearly  as 
perfect  a  system  of  unity,  and  as  nice 
an  accommodation  of  one  class  to  ano- 
ther, as  if  he  were  himself  every  mo- 
ment personallv  occupied  in  eacn,  aikl 
ostensibly  conducted  the  education  of 
every  individual  scholar  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close, — ^that  the  mo- 
nitors are  in  general  more  active  and 
alert  than  ushers,  make  better  fags, 
and  take  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  per- 
forming duties  which  the  others  are 
too  apt  to  regard  as  an  excessive  bore 
and  degradation,— that  they  can  more 
easily  sympathize  with  the  difficulties 
of  their  pupils,  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, strive  to  emulate  their  young 
teacher,-— that  in  many  schools,  though 
not  extensive,  children  of  very  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  very  different 
grades  in  attainment,  and  engaged  in 
very  different  branches  of  euiication, 
are  necessarily  confided  to  the  super- 
intendence of  one  master,  assisted 
perhaps  by  a  single  usher,  in  which 
cases  it  is  evident,  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  those  assembled  in  the 
school,  must  always  be  comparatively 
idle ;  whereas]  there  is  no  remedy  for 
this  more  simple,  more  cheap,  or  more 
efficacious,  than  that  of  enabling  the 
pupils  to  teach  others,  in  place  of  re- 
maining thus  idle  during  the  necessary 
intervals  between  the  master's  person- 
al examinations.  These,  and  other 
benefits  of  the  monitorial  system,  are 
pointed  out  very  distinctly,  but  per- 
haps rather  prolixly,  by  Mr  Wood ; 
while  he  concludes  by  observing,  that 
the  field  which  appears  the  most  un- 
promising for  the  use  of  monitors,  is, 
fortunately,  the  verv  one  in  which 
their  employment  is  least  necessary— 
namely,  such  classes  as  compose  the 
two  great  Grammar  Schools  of  this  city, 
where  the  children  committed  to  one 
master  are  all  in  the  same  stage  of 
their  education.  The  monitorial  svs- 
tem,  however,  has  been  partially 
adopted,  with  advantage,  m  both 
these  admirable  establishnients.  What 
follows,  is  good. 
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'*  Every  monitor  in  the  Seisional  School  should  be  placed.     This  is  sometimes  no 

is  provided  with  on  assistant,  whose  easy  matter  to  decide;  and  we  doubt  not 

diity  it  is  to  preserve  order  and  attention  the  decision  -has,  in  the  very  threshold, 

in  the  class,  while  he  himself  is  occupied  given  umbrage  to  many  a  parent.     '  My 

in  teaching.    The  advantage  of  such  an  laddie;  we  are  not  unfrequently  told, « was 

officer  must  be  sufficiendy  obvious.    In  !„  the  boonmost  class  at  his  last  school ; 

some  schools,  excellent  m  every  other  re-  ^g  ^^^  ^      ^3^^  ^ot  o'  the  Eible  and 

spect,  a  practice  prevails,  which,  m  our  ^^3  j„  ^^^  ?  Beauties  j'  he  can  say  a'  the 
opinion,  cannot  be  too  much  condemned,  ,^^     ^^^  ^^  ^   through  o'  the 

of  encouraging  the  children  to  become  ge-  ?^„,    .     '.  ^       _,•     »     xr«f,„:rKei.»,i^:«« 

neral  info^eTs  against  each  other,  ^d  ^,^°^  '"^  }^'''''^1r^' uI^Tr^t^T^f^'^ 

giving  them  an  interest  m  domg  so,  by  **"«  profession,  the  alleged  proficient  is 

putting  the  informer  in  the  delkiquent's  fO'netimed  found  quite  incapable  of  read- 

place,  if  the  latter  be  previously  superior  "g  our  most  simple  and  introductory 

in  the  dass.    This  mode  of  informing  is  ^^^>  ^^  understanding  a  single  syllable 

never  practised  in  the  Sessional  School  o^  ^^^  catechism,  or  of  performing  the 

except  by  a  novice,  and,  from  the  lecep-  "*ost  elementary  operation  of  arithmetic, 

tion  which  it  encounters,  not  merely  from  He  is  accordingly  of  course  placed  in  the 

the  master,  but  from  his  fellow  scholars,  class  where  he  is  most  likely  to  receive 

who  never  fail  to  send  their  officious  com-  improvement,  without  regard  to  his  for- 

panion  to  Coventry  for  a  season,  is  in  no  mer  high  pretensions.     But  his  contiau- 

great  danger  of  being  repeated.    But  the  ance  in  this  class  depends  entirely  upon 

aisistant^  who,  in  giving  information,  does  his  subsequent  progress.     If  it  be  found, 


^ part, 

a  boy  playing  at  the  door  of  the  school  i,igh  time  that  he  should  be  promoted  to 

witii  the  individual  who,  the  very  moment  ^  superior  one,  where  he  may  find  his 

before,  had,  in  discharge  of  duty,  been  the  ig^gi    ^nd  have  all  his  energies  called 

occasion  of  his  censure  or  punishment."  f^^^^  j^j^  exertion.     If,  on  the  other 

<  What  ought  to  be  the  size  of  a  class  ?  hand,  it  turn  out  that  he  is  constantly  at 

Thirty^  at  least,  quoth  Bell — Nine^  the  bottom  of  his  class,  in  a  hopeless 

at  most,  quoth  Lancaster.   Mr  Wood  state  of  mability  to  compete  with  his 

sides  with  the  Doctor^  and  so  do  we.  present  class-fellows,  it  may  prove,  and 

Half  a  dozen  is  a  contemptible  class,  in  the  Sessional  School  has  very  fre- 

except  when  there  are  no  more  than  quently,  in  such  a  case,  proved  of  infinite 

half  a  dozen  boys  fit  to  be  put  into  advantage  to  remove  him  to  a  lower  class, 

the  same  class.     Mr  Wood  snudders  where  he  may  be  better  able  to  maintain 

—as  well  hemay«-at  the  tremendous  ^'^^  ground.    We  have  sometimes  found 

noise  that  would  envelope  a  great  c^Udren    in  the  latter  situation,  who, 

number  of  such  small  classes,  especi-  chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  keep  up 

aUy  if  aU  these,  apcording  to  the  Lan-  "^^  ^^f  9^»««  *"  ^**»*^*^  ^^^^  happened 

castrian  fashion,  were  reading  at  the  }\^^*  f  themselves  requested  to  be  put 

same  time.     Brides,  (an  objection  ^"J^t^^^T'-  ^'''^  ^K^f  t^Ttthf; 

more  vital,)  how  could  you  get  a  suf-  ^^,»^^  ^'"^  «*^  f  *  ^?h.W^n^p™ 

ficient  supply  of  fit  monito^  to  con-  ^'^  ^^°«^  *?  '''''•  ^^""h.L^T/hZ: 
A.,«*  ♦!,«  /  1.  ^  rVk  Xv  •^^""  rades,  and  to  enjoy  with  them  the  bene^ 
duct  the  system  ?  On  the  exceUence  ^^  J*^  ^^^^  {J  competition ;  where- 
of the  momtors  almost  aU  depends ;  ^  ^^^  ^^  i,  J^  ^^^/^  ^  along  to  re- 
but, triple  or  quadniple  their  nuna.  tain  their  original  situation,  thpy  vould 
ber,  and  all  power  of  selecUon  would  undoubtedly  have  lost  all  heart,  and,  as 
be  taken  from  the  master,  and  many  scholars,  have  been  ruined  for  life.  There 
of  the  monitors  would  be  pretty  fel-  arg  ^ome  children  extremely  slow  in  lay- 
lows  mdeed.  Of  the  classification  of  ing  the  foundation  of  any  branch  of  edu- 
the  pupils,  the  principle  is  excellent.  cation,  who,  when  it  has  once  been  laid, 
'*  In  determining  the  class  to  which  are  no  less  alert  than  any  of  their  corn- 
any  individual  pupil  should  either  be  ori-  panions  in  rearing  the  superstructure^ 
ginally  posted  or  subsequentiy  removed.  Such  children  require  to  be  kept  a  much 
the  natural  criterion  obviously  is  neither  longer  time  in  the  elements  than  those 
his  age,  nor  the  length  of  time  he  has  of  more  quick  apprehension.  Now  it 
been  under  tuition,  but  his  actual  pro-  must  be  evident,  that  were  both  con- 
ficiency.  When  a  child,  accordingly,  is  stantly  retained  in  the  same  class,  either 
introduced  into  the  Sessional  School,  the  latter  must  injuriously  be  kept  back 
trial  is  first  made  of  his  qualifications,  in  on  account  of  the  former ;  or  else  the 
order  to  determine  in  which  class  he,  fprmer  must  l)e  dragged  forwiurd  bUad* 
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fold,  and  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  is 
going  on,  througli  the  rest  of  the  course." 

The  object  of  the  explanatory  me- 
thod of  instruction^  which  has  been 
pursued  so  successfully  in  the  Ses- 
sional School,  is  threefold — First, 
to  render  more  easy  and  pleasing  the 
acquisition  of  the  mechanical  art  of 
reading ;  secondly,  to  turn  to  advan- 
tage the  particular  instructions  con- 
tained in  every  individual  passage 
which  is  read ;  and,  above  all,  third- 
ly, to  give  the  pupil,  by  means  of  a 
minute  analysis  of  each  passage,  a 
general  command  of  his  own  language. 

Of  the  first  of  these  objects  we  at 
present  say  nothing — except  that,  at 
the  Sessional  School,  the  pupils  enga- 
ged in  the  commonly  distressful  task 
of  learning  the  mere  letters  and  words, 
wear  the  happy  faces  of  children  en- 
gaged at  their  sports.  Instead  of  being 
harassed  by  a  mere  mechanical  rou- 
tine of  sounds  and  technicalities,  their 
attention  is  excited,  their  curiosity  sa- 
tisfied, and  their  fancy  even  amused. 

As  to  the  second — Along  with  faci- 
lity in  the  art  of  reading,  much  infor- 
mation is  communicated  to  them 
which  is  well  adapted  to  their  pre- 
sent age,  and  may  be  of  use  to  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  In  most 
schools,  how  many  fine  passages  are 
read  in  the  most  pompous  manner, 
without  leaving  a  single  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  performer  !  Here  Mr 
Wood  tells  an  amusing  and  illustra- 
tive anecdote  of  a  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, (and  we  b^  leave  to  say, 
that  he  may  tell  it  of  us — even  of  us, 
Christopher  North,)  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  repeat — ^without  the 
slightest  attiention  to  the  sense— Gray's 
Elegy— yes,  that  eternal  El^y— not 
uncommonly  known  at  school  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Curfew  Tolls."  What 
either  curfew  or  tolls  meant,  he,  (we) 
according  to  custom,  knew  nothing. 
He  (we)  always  thought,  however,  of 
toll-hars,  and  wondered  what  sort  of 
tolls  were  curfew-tolls ,  but  durst  not, 
of  course,  put  any  idle  question  on 
such  a  subject,  to  the  master. '  The 
original  impression,  as  might  be  ex- 

Eected,  remained ;  and  to  3ie  present 
our,  continues   to  haunt  him  (us) 
whenever  this  poem  comes  to  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  third  object,  Mr 
Wood  explains  himself  thus  :— 

"  Thus,  for  example,  if  in  any  lesson 
the  scholar  read  of  one  having  « done  an 


unprecedented  act,*  it  might  be  qi^ite  suf- 
ficient for  understanding  the  meaning  of 
that  single  passage,  to  tell  him  that  *  no 
other  person  had  ever  done  the  like;' 
but  this  would  by  no  means  fully  accom- 
plish the  object  we  have  in  view.     The 
child  would  thus  receive  no  clear  notion 
of  the   word  unprecedented,  and   would 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  on  the  very 
next  occasion  of  its  recurrence,  or  of  the 
recurrence  of  other  words  from  the  same 
root,  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.  But 
direct  his  attention  to  the  three- fold  com- 
position of  this  word,  the  un,  the  pre, 
and  the  cede.     Ask  him  the  meaning  of 
the  syllable  un  in  composition,  and  tell 
him  to  point  out  to  you  (or,  if  necessary, 
point  out  to  him)  any  other  words  in 
which   it  has  this  signification  of  not^ 
(such  as  uncomnu)n,  uncivUt)  and,  if  there 
be  leisure,  any  other  syllables  which  have 
in  composition  a  similar  effect,  such  as 
in,  with  all  its  modifications  of  ig,  il,  tm, 
tr,  also  dis,  and  rton,  with  examples.  Next 
investigate  the  meaning  of  the  syllable 
pre  in  composition,  and  illustrate  it  with 
examples,  (such  as  previous,  premature)* 
Then  examine  in  like  manner  the  mean- 
ing of  the  syllable  cede,  and  having  shewn 
that  in  composition  it  generally  signifies 
to  go,  demand  the  signification  of  its  va- 
rious compounds,  pr?cec2f,  proceed,  succeed^ 
accede,  recede,  exceed,  intercede.*^ 

Thus  the  pupil  not  only  knows  the 
word  in  question,  but  he  has  a  key  to 
a  vast  variety  of  other  words  in  the 
language ;  in  getting  which  key,  he  is 
all  the  while  ianimated  and  amused* 
There  is  no  feeling  of  irksome  drud<« 
gery — and  the  acquisition  being  found- 
ed on  principle  is  permanent.  It  can-^ 
not  be  lost.  Nor  manifestly  is  it  necea-i 
sary  that  every  word  should  be  gone 
over  in  this  way,  any  more  than  that 
every  word  should  be  syntactically 
parsed  ;  for  a  single  sentence  well  done 
may  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  scholar  in  all  his  future  studies. 

But  it  may  be  said — ^it  has  been 
said — why,  this  may  be  all  very  wdl 
with  regard  to  a  foreign  language,  but 
it  is  quite  superfluous  with  relation  to 
a  vernacular  tongue.  That  is  a  very 
great  mistake. 

'<  The  humbler  classes  of  society,  in 
every  sermon  which  they  hear,— in  every 
book  which  they  read,  however  simple, 
and  written  peculiarly  for  their  own  use, 
—nay,  in  the  Bible  itself, — meet  with  a 
multitude  of  words  and  expressions,  even 
of  frequent  occurrence,  which,  from  want 
of  such  a  key,  not  only  lose  great  part  of 
their  force,  but  are  utterly  unmtelligible. 
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and  are  often  grossly  misunderstood.  We 
would,  ourselves,  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  the  full  extent  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  such  persons 
labour  in  this  respect,  but  for  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  lads  in  our  evening 
schoo],  many  of  whom  were'possessed  of 
no  ordinary  abilities,  and  had  received  all 
the  education  formerly  bestowed  on  per- 
sons in  that  rank  of  life.  We  were  much 
struck,  too,  with  a  conversation  which 
we  had  on  this  subject,  on  occasion  of  a 
recent  visit  to  a  seminary  in  Newhaven, 
under  the  excellent  tuition  of  a  young 
man  who  had  received  his  education  in 
the  Sessional  School.  We  there  met 
with  a  fisherman,  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  well  known  in  the  village  as  one 
of  the  most  respectable,  intelligent,  and 
well  educated  of  his  class.  He  evidently 
took  a  deep  interest  in  our  proceedings^ 
and,  while  we  were  in  the  act  of  exami- 
ning the  children  on  the  meaning  of  what 
they  had  read,  he  at  length  broke  out  in 
nearly  the  following  manner :  *  £h,  sir, 
youMl  not  know  how  little  of  this  I  un- 
derstand, and  how  much  I  miss  it:  I 
learned  to  read  like  my  neighbours,  but  I 
never  learned  the  meaning,  and  I  find  it 
a  hard  thing  to  turn  up  the  dictionary  for 
every  word.* " 

The  truth  is^  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  education  of  the  lower  orders 
has  generally  been  conducted^  parents 
in  that  rank  of  life  haye  for  the  most 
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ear^  and  out  at  the  oiher^  .without 
having  deposited— ^m  transitu -^  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  idea.  In  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  all  acade- 
mies— grammar-schools, — a  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  lads  ought  to  be  de^ 
Toted  to  the  study  of  tneir  own  lan- 
guage. But  the  boys^  it  is  said^  will 
despise  such  a  class — and  still  think 
themselves  not  in  the  "  grammar* 
school^"  but  the  ''  reading-school." 
Not  if  the  class  be  taught  on  right 
principles.    Not 

"  If,  along  with  due  attention  to  good 
reading,  the  understanding  of  the  pupils 
be  at  the  same  time  cultivated,  which 
is  the  best  source  of  that  elegant  accom- 
plishment; if  tiiey  be  made  well  ae- 
quauited  with  the  full  force  and  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  tiie  grammar,  of  their  own 
tongue,  and  also  its  connexion  with  tl^ose 
languages  which  they  learn  at  theu:  oth^ 
hours  of  study ;  if,  as  they  advance,  they 
be  instructed  in  the  principles  and  train- 
ed to  the  practice  of  composition;  and 
if  their  English  reading  be  throughout 
rendered  the  means  of  forming  their  taste, 
and  the  vehicle  of  general  information.'* 

All  judicious  mothers  do^  in  fact, 
^each  their  little  ones  according  to  their 
ability^  by  the  explanatory  method  ; 
and  when  the  time  comes^  when  more 
or  all  mothers  shall  themselves  have 
been  taught  by  that  method,  the  rising 


part  been  quite  satisfied  that  their    generation,  before  they  even  go  tp 


children  have  received  a  good  educa- 
tion when  they  have  been  taught  to 
read,  conceiving  that  this  mechanical 
attainment  is  in  some  inexplicable  way 
or  other  to  act  as  a  charm,  though  they 
be  quite  unable  to  apply  it  to  any  be« 
neficial  purpose.  In  good  truths  set  a 
young  learner,  or  an  old  one  either^ 
thus  educated,  to  read  any  book  in 
which  words  occur  unfamiliar  to  him 
in  the  narrow  range  of  his  every- day 
talk,  and  he  will  not  understand  per- 
hans  one  word  in  twenty,  and  that  is 
called  reading ! 

But  why  speak  only  of  the  lower  or- 
ders ?  Go  a  step  higher — and  you  find 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  very  plea- 
sant ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  no 
deacons  in  their  vernacular.  They  are 
far  indeed  from  being  mistresses  and 
masters  of  their  own  tongue,  how- 
ever glibly  they  may  wag  it.  Set  one 
of  them  to  read  rather  a  difficult  ser- 
mon, on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  you 


school  at  all,  will  know  more  than  they 
now  often  do  after  they  have  been  at 
some  schools  for  a  year  or  two  years. 
For,  in  teaching  her  child  to  read,  does 
not  the  judicious  mother  take  pains 
to  shew  her  child  the  benefit  of  read* 
ing, — or  rather  to  make  him  feel  the 
henefit  of  it  ?  Would  she  not,  says  Mr 
Wood,  in  picking  out  for  him  the 
smallest  words,  when  she  comes  to  the 
word  ox,  for  example,  tell  him  not  by 
any  r^ular  definition,  but  in  the 
simplest  language,  that  it  meant  the 
animal  whidi  he  had  so  often  seen 
grazing  in  the  meadows  ?  Would  she 
not  do  the  same  with  regard  to  every 
tree  or  plant  ?  Or,  as  his  capacities  un- 
folded, would  she  not  gradually  pro- 
ceed to  communicate  to  him  such 
higher  information,  as  his  lessons  might 
suggest?  But  this  natural  teach* 
ing  has  been  too  often  banished  by 
artificial  teaching ;  and  the  meanings 
of  words  have  been  less  attended  to 


will  perceive  from  a  peculiar  expres-.  than  the  sounds.  Gentle  reader !  You 
sionofface,  that  many  words — ofcon-i  can  now  read  excellently  well,  and 
sidcrable  importancc^go  in  at  one     are  stldom,  if  ever  puzilcd  to  under* 
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stand  eyen  Maga.  But  tell  us  now— 
were  you  not  accustomed,  when  sav- 
ing your  lesson,  to  mouth  out  the 
words  as  fast  as  you  could,  with  a 
strong  hut  not  unpleasant  pulpit  ac- 
cent, (which,  by  the  way,  you  still  re- 
tain,) and  with  an  indifi^rence,  too, 
and  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  mul'» 
titudes  of  them — which,  now  that  you 
have  become — ^by  what  means  we  know 
not — a  finished  scholar— you  look  back 
upon  with  shame  and  astonishment? 
Mr  Wood,  who  frequently  enlivens 
lus  discussions  by  little  apt  anecdotes 
and  allusions,  refers  to  the  account 
which  the  amiable  Murdoch,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Burns,  gives  of  his  own  me^ 
thod  of  instruction,  which  coincides 
remarkably  with  that  practised  in  the 
Sessional  School. 

"  '  The  books,'  he  says,  *  most  com- 
inonly  used  in  the  school,  were  the  Spell- 
ing Book,  the  New  Testament,  tlie  Bible, 
Blason's  Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse, 
and  Fisher*s  English  Grammar.  They 
(Robert  and  Gilbert  Burns)  committed 
to  memory  the  hymns,  and  other  poems 
of  that  collection,  with  uncommon  facility. 
This  facility  was  partly  owing  to  the  nie- 
thod  pursued  by  their  father  and  me  in  in- 
structing them,  which  was  to  make  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
every  word  in  each  sentence,  that  was  to 
be  committed  to  memory.*  [Why  only  in 
these  ?]  '  By  the  by,  this  may  be  easier 
done,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  than  is  ge- 
neraUy  thought.  As  soon  as  they  were 
capable  of  it,  I  taught  them  to  turn  verse 
into  its  natural  prose  order,  sometimes  to 
substitute  synonymous  expressions  for 
poetical  words,  and  to  supply  all  the  el- 
lipses. These,  you  know,  are  the  means 
of  knowing  that  the  pupil  understands  his 
author.  These  are  expedient  helps  to  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  as  well 
as  to  a  variety  of  expression.'  " 

Mr  Wood's  method  of  examination 
far  exceeds,  in  accuracy  and  compre- 
hensiveness, even  that  of  Dr  Bell. 

<<  In  the  national  schools,  Dr  Bell  in- 
troduced a  method  of  examination,  which, 
though  not  without  its  use,  was  obviously 
quite  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  objects 
we  had  in  contemplation.  In  explaining, 
for  example,  the  text,  ^  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  Prophets,' 
which,  we  think,  is  one  of  those  that  Miss 
Hamilton  tells  us  was  all  her  life  connect- 
ed in  her  mind  with  an  absurd  association 
formed  in  early  youth,  the  examination, 
according  to  this  method,  would  in  general 
be  of  the  following  description:  ^  What 
is  said  of  these  two  commandments?' 
*  The  law  and  the  Prophets  bang  on  them.' 


<  What  are  the  law  and  the  Prophets  said 
to  do  ?'  '  They  hang.'  *  On  what  do 
they  hang  ?'  '  On  these  two  command- 
ments.' But  of  what  is  meant  by  '  the 
Law,'  by  the  prophets  HANoiKa  on 
the  two  commandments,  no  explanation 
would  in  all  probability  be  given.  We 
shall  not  say  that,  under  this  system,  no, 
teacher  ever  carried  the  explanation  farther 
than  we  have  hsre  mentioned.  But,  after 
the  most  anxious  inquiry  at  the  numerous 
visitors  of  the  Sessional  School  from  Eng- 
land, who  take  a  deep  interest  in  educa- 
tion, we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
contrary  is  the  common,  if  not  the  invari- 
able practice.  Hence  the  surprise  which 
such  visitors  exprbss,  on  examining  our 
school,  and  the  extravagant  praise  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  bestow  upon  it  Hence, 
too,  the  erroneous  tendency  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  know  the  explanatory  method 
only  on  the  narrow  scale  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, to  think  lightly  of  its  importance, 
and  to  imagine,  that  it  can  be  carried  to 
no  farther  extent  than  that  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed." 

The  meagreness  and  insufficiency  of 
the  method  of  explanation  practised 
under  the  Madras  system  was  soon 
apparent.  More  life  and  energy  was 
infused  into  it — ^it  was  made  more  ra- 
tional and  intellectual-^in  short/  the 
pupil  was  made  to  understand  as  well 
as  read,  to  use  as  well  as  name  his 
tools.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  what  fol« 
lows. 

<'  In  accomplishing  this  object,  we  were 
in  some  measure  guided  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  own  early  education.  How 
different,  we  well  remembered,  in  point, 
both  of  interest  and  utility,  from  the  dry 
translations  of  ordinary  teachers,  were 
Dr  Adam's  lessons,  enlivened  as  they 
were  with  every  species  of  illustratioDy 
etymological,  grammatical,  historical,  an- 
tiquarian, and  geographical,  bearing  re- 
ference one  while  to  the  sayings  of  the 
wise  ancients,  at  another  time  to  the 
homely  proverbs  of  our  own  country. 
How  much  better  did  bis  pupils  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  idioms  of  the  Latin 
language,  from  the  variations,  which  he 
required  them  to  make,  in  tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  passages  which  they  happened 
to  read,  than  from  all  the  rules  in  his 
grammar!  While  the  formal  lessons, 
which  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing as  tasks,  from  his  own  excellent 
work  on  Roman  Antiquities,  were  gene- 
rally most  irksome,  and  forgotten  almost 
as  soon  as  read,  the  lesson  of  to-day  ex- 
pelling that  of  yesterday  from  the  memo- 
ry, bow  much  more  pleasingly,  distinctly, 
and  durably  were  the  same  instructions 
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impressed  upon  the  mind  in  an  incidental 
form,  through  the  medium  of  the  ordinarjr 
reading !" 

.  We  find  it  impossible  —  within 
reasonable  bounds  —  to  explain  Mr 
Wood's  mode  of  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet— the  reading  of  words  of  two  syl- 
lables— and  then  the  reading  of  three. 
A  chapter  is  given  to  such  explana- 
tion— and  none  but  the  silly  and  the' 
shallow  will  smile  at  the  details.  How 
the  greater  number  of  "  children  of  a 
larger  growth"  now  on  the  breast,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  army  and  navy— phy- 
sicians, professors,  poets,  and  editors, 
•  ever  came  in  early  life  to  read  words 


of  a  Master  of  Arts  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  no  less  distinguished  for 
the  extent  of  his  erudition  than  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper — and  thus  we 
were  taught  to  know  "  wasp"  from 
'^  task,"  sdthough  to  this  day  we  start 
with  horror  at  the  name  or  nature  of 
either— just  as  to  this  day  we  are  lost 
in  perplexity  at  CurfeW'^tolls. 

Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  chapter 
in  which  the  small  student  is  seen 
employed  in  the  use  of  his  knowledge, ' 
after  he  has  become  master  of  lessons 
in  words  of  three  letters.  Then,  he  is 
no  longer  allowed  to  linger  on  the 
threshold.    No  more  tables  of  uncon- 


not  only  of  two-but  absolutely  of    n^c^^  ^<>^^s>  "«^  ®^®^  ^^l  51^''?. 


three — nay  of  four  letters,  lies  far  out 
of  the  region  of  our  conjectures. 
Much  misery  did  they  all  endure  long 
ago— before  they  knew  the  word  cat, 
for  example,  when  they  saw  it — with- 
out being  in  imminent  danger  of  de- 
daring  it  aloud  to  the  whole  school  to 
be  *^  dog."  To  our  eyes,  in  the  prime 
or  decay  of  life,  these  two  monosylla- 
bles— cat  and  dog — are  as  unlike  each 
other  as  the  creatures  they  severally 
denote ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  long 
ago;  they  were  then  as  -like  each 
other — and  they  could  not  be  liker^ 
as  "  cow"  and  ^^  nag."  For  our  own 
parts,  we  learned  to  read  by  a  con- 
tinned  miracle.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  in  one  month  of  the  Sessional 
School,  any  boy  of  about  the  same 
^teroge  capacity  as  ourselves  were 
when  boys,  would  be  made  to  read 
not  only  small  single  words — but  sen- 
tences of  small  words — far  better  than 
we  could  do  after  a  summer  and  a 
winter's  hammering,  frequently  with 
a  blind  headach.  We  well  remem- 
ber that  about  four-and-twenty  of  us 
unshins,  all  in  a  row,  used  to  keep 
sitting,  first  on  the  one  hip  and  then 
on  the  other,  with  unhappy  paper 
concerns  held  up  in  both  hands  till 
they  touched  our  noses,  called  "  Lon- 
don Primers."  Not  one  in  the  whole 
class  could  read  a  new  word— except 

by  daring — ^indeed  desperate  conjee-     ^„^c  hwim  .i.«.   *-.*.«««..« .-.., 

ture.    And  yet,  the  moment  one  of    gnd'the'iceiand  the  hail;   and,  at  his 


tached  sentences,  are  presented  to  him  ; 
but  he  is  now,  by  the  perusal  of  intem 
resting  and  instructive  passages,  ini- 
tiated into  the  real  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  practices  of  reading.  He  is  fur- 
nished with  the  means — small  as  they 
appear  to  be— of  knowledge — which, 
even  in  his  case,  is  felt  to  be  both 
pleasure  and  power. 

**  The  first  passages,  indeed,  consist  of 
words  having  not  more  than  four  letters : 
but,  without  any  perceptible  injury  to 
the  instruction,  the  children  are  in  this 
form  -  presented  with  a  pretty  long  pas- 
sage on  God,  and  with  the  histories  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Noah.  We  may  here  remark,  that  we 
have  found  no  narratives  more  pleasing 
to  children,  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal  ages. 
Both  the  manner  and  the  incidents  related 
possess  a  simplicity  peculiarly  delightful 
at  their  years.  And  wlien  we  tell  them 
that  such  narratives  are  to  be  found  in  the 
3ible,  they  naturally  contract  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  that  sacred  volume. 

«*  From  the  article  on  God  we  extract 
the  following  paragraph,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate our  mode  of  explanation  in  use  at 
this  stage. 

**  *  God  bids  the  sun  to  rise,  and  he 
bids  it  set.  He  doth  give  the  rain  and 
the  dew  to  wet  the  soil ;  and  at  his  will 
it  is  made  dry.  The  heat  and  the  cold 
come  from  him.    He  doth  send  the  snow, 


us  rose  up  in  his  place — for  of  course 
the  examination,  as  it  was  called,  went 
on  standing,'^and  instead  of  wasp, 
for  example— no  easy  word— drawled 
hesitatingly  and  tremblingly  out— 
**  task" — a  very  creditable  conjecture, 

and  no  unfelici tons  hypothesis — then     

down  came  a  long  black  hard  lignum    -come.' 

vit«  ruler  on  our  head,  in  the  hand        ««  On  the  above  passage,  the 


word,  they  melt  away.  He  now  bids  the 
tree  to  put  on  its  leaf,  but  ere  long  he 
will  bid  the  leaf  to  fade,  and  make  the 
tree  to  be  bare.  He  bids  the  wind  to 
blow,  and  it  is  be  who  bids  it  to  be  calm. 
He  sets  a  door,  as  it  were,  on  the  sea ; 
and  says  to  it,  tlius  far  only  must  thou 
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aftked  Bome  Boch  questions  as  the  follovr- 
ing :— .Who  bids  the  sun  to  ' rise  ?*  What 
is  meant  by  the  Sun  rising?  Where  it 
rises  ?  When  it  rises  ?  What  its  rising  oc- 
casions? Who  bids  it  <set?'  What  is 
meant  by  setting?  Where  it  sets?  When 
it  sets?  Whatitssettiog/)ccasions?  What 
is  meant  by  '  dew?*  What  is  meant  by 

*  soil  ?'  What  good  is  done  by  wetting  the 
soil  ?  When  <  the  tree  puts  on  its  leaf?* 
Wliat  is  meant  by  the  leaf  *  fading,*  and 
'  the  tree  being  bare  ?*  When  this  hap- 
pens ?    What,  is  '  snow,*  and  *  ice,*  and 

*  hail  ?*  What  causes  them  ?  Who  sends 
the  cold  ?  What  makes  them  *  melt  ?* 
Who  sends  the  heat  ?  What  is  meant  by 
the  word  *  calm  ?*  What  is  meant  by  say- 
ing, *  He  sets  a  door  on  the  sea  ?*  [Here 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  children 
come  both  to  understand  and  to  relish  a 
figurative  expression,  much  sooner  than 
we  might  naturally  be  led  to  imagine.] 
When  the  passage  is  concluded,  the  child 
may  be  asked.  Who  does  all  these  things 
of  which  he  has  been  reading?  and.  What 
he  thinks  of  one,  who  can  do  all  these 
things,  and  is  so  wise  and  so  good  as  to 
do  them  ?  None  of  the  questions,  how- 
ever, are  put  in  any  one  form,  but  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  answers 
received.  In  nothing  has  the  skill  of  our 
monitors  been  more  admired  by  strangers^ 
than  in  this  adaptation.** 

Articles  are  next  admitted,  contain- 
ing SUV  letters,  in  which  they  revert  to 
Scripture  History — that  of  Abraham 
and  Lot^  and  so  on  and  on^  as  they 
become  familiar  with  words — through 
that  of  Isaac  and  Jacobs  and  £sau^  and 
Joseph.  These  histories  present  them 
with  much  useful  instruction  in  the 
department  of  Natural  History. 

The  various  lessons^  or  readings^  are 
from  the  First  and  Second  Book^  com- 
piled or  rather  composed  for  the  schooL 
The  children  have  not  these  books  at 
home.  They  are  all  the  property  of 
the  school^  and- remain  there.  The 
whole  information^  therefore^  which 
the  children  communicate  to  questions 
put  to  them^  has  been  acquired  from 
the  reading  in  school>  and  from  the 
previous  examination  of  their  young 
teachers.  There  is  a  specimen  of  some 
c^  the  questions  put— in  presence  of 
strangers,  to  a  very  young  class  taught 
by  a  monitor,  without  any  other  aid 
tnan  the  little  histories  themselves^ 
contained  in  his  book,  and  the  previous 
general  training  which  he  had  himself 
undergone.  In  every  one  case  the  ques« 
tions  were  correctly  answered  by  one 
or  other  of  the  boys  in  the  class^  and  in 


the  greater  number  of  instances  by 
the  boy  to  whom  the  question  was 
first  addressed.  The  few  failures  were 
almost  entirely  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren, who  had  not  entered  the  school, 
at  the  time  when  part  of  the  lessons, 
to  which  the  examination  extended, 
wai  read  by  the  rest  of  the  dass. 

Several  other  examples  of  reading 
lessons  are  given — and  we  quote — as 
a  good  one — the  introduction  of  the 
article  on  glass. 

"  *  You  have  already,  in  the  course  of 
this  little  work,  read  of  several  very  extra- 
ordinary changes,  which  human  art  and  in- 
genuity have  been  able  to  make  upon  na- 
tural  productions.  You  have  heard  of  the 
shroud  of  a  worm  in  its  lifeless  state,  of  the 
fruit  of  one  plant,  and  the  fibres  of  another, 
being  all  converted  into  articles  of  dress  for 
human  beings.  But  perhaps  none  of  these 
transformations  has  surprised  you  more 
than  that  which  you  are  now  to  hear  of. 
Would  you  believe  that  so  dear  and  beai|- 
.  tiful  an  article  as  glass,  could  be  made  out 
of  so  gross  a  substance  as  sand  ?  Yet  it  is 
the  fact,  that  glass  is  made  by  mixing  sand 
with  the  ashes  of  certain  burnt  plants,  and 
exposing  them  to  a  strong  fire.' 

^^  On  this  passage  the  child,  besides  de- 
scribing generally  how  glass  is  made,  is 
asked.  What  is  meant  by  '  art  ?*  What 
is  meant  by  '  human  art  and  inf^enui^  ?* 
What  are  '  natural  productions  ?*  Can  you 
tell  me  any  of  them  ?  What  is  a  *  shroud  ?* 
What  worm  has  its  shroud.'  converted  in« 
to  an  artide  of  dress  ?*  Can  you  tell  me 
the  various  changes  through  which  that 
worm  passes  ?  Do  you  know  any  of  the 
uses  to  which  silk  is  put  ?  What  plant  is 
it  of  which  the  Jruit  is  converted  into  an 
artide  of  dress  ?  Are  there  more  than  one 
kind  of  cotton  plant  ?  Which  is  the  best  ? 
Do  you  know  any  thing  that  is  made  of 
cotton  ?  Can  you  tell  me  any  plant  of 
which  '  ihejibres  are  converted  into  an  ar- 
tide of  dress  ?*  Do  you  know  any  piece 
of  dress  that  is  made  of  flax  ?  Do  you  re- 
member the  various  hands  through  which 
the  flax  must  pass  before  it  becomes  a  shirt  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  '  transformations  ?* 
What  is  meant  by  a  *  gross  substance  ?' " 

&C. 

After  finishing  the  second  book,  the 
children,  besides  Scripture,  which  is 
in  regular  use  in  all  tne  higher  class- 
es,  read  the  ^^  National  School  Col« 
lection,"  originally  compiled,  like  all 
the  other  books  of  the  series,  for  the 
use  of  this  seminary.  This  compila- 
tion consists  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  a  collection  of  fables,  de- 
scription of  animals,  places,  manners, 
and  historical  passages,  and  other  use- 
ful and   interesting  information  for 
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youth.  As  the  piipik  advance  in  each 
book-— each  passage^  besides  being  ful- 
ly explained  in  all  its  beariogs  upon 
the  sul)ject  in  question^  is  subjected 
to  a  still  more  minute  analysis^  than 
had  been  practised  in  its  former  stage, 
with  the  view  of  giving  them  the  full 
command  of  their  own  language^  and 
such  general  Information  as  the  pas- 
sage may  suggest. 

It  has,  it  seems,  been  argued 
i^ainst  the  system  by  persons  who 
never  were  in  the  Sessional  School  in 
their  lives,  that  though  the  pupils  are 
taught,  perhaps,  the  meaning  of  trorcb, 
^hey  are  not  enabled  by  such  means  to 
comprehend  the  general  scope  of  the 
passages  which  they  read.  By  the 
way,  "  General  Scope"  is  an  old  ve- 
teran, who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
active  service,  fought  in  many  cam- 
paigns—and to  storm  strong  fortresses 
often  has  he  been  sent  at  the  head  of  the 
forlorn  hope.  General  Scope,  then,  is 
something  formidable  and  fearful,  and 
not  a  little  mysterious  in  his  very  name. 
Ask  not  a  mere  boy — but  any  man,  if 
he  understands  "  General  Scope,"  and 
he  will  be  shy  of  saying  "  Yes." 
This  being  the  case,  in  fairness  we 
ought  not  to  insist  on  all  the  little 
fellows  in  the  Sessional  School  under- 
standing "  General  Scope."  A  wise- 
acre might  puzzle  them  not  a  little, 
and  a  wiseacre  might  be  not  a  little 
puzzled  by  them  in  return.  No  doubt, 
they,  just  like  their  elders,  seem  to  know 
— think  they  know— not  a  few  things, 
of  which  they  are  ignorant — but  what 
then?  Is  it  not  sufficient  that  the 
boy^  thus  taught,  probably  know  much 
more,,  and  that  more  mucn  better,  than 
boys  of  their  own  age  who  are  taught 
in  any  other  school  in  Scotland  ?  That 
they  know  twice  as  much  this  month 
as  they  did  the  month  before — and  so 
on  for  a  year  or  two — till  they  leave  the 
school,fifty  times  better  informed  than 
when  they  entered  it,  and  with  good 
habits  instead  of  bad — cheerful  and 
pleased — themselves  full  of  gratitude 
and  forward-looking  hopes — yet  not 
mannikins — by  no  means  mannikins 
— ^but  simple  sportful  boys  still — and, 
so  natural  has  their  prt^ess  been/e/< 
to  be,  not  in  the  least  wondering 
"  That  one  small  head  should  carry  all 

they  know  ?** 

Mr  Wood,  besides  modestly  appeal- 
ing, which  he  may  well  do,  to  the  mul- 
titudes who  have  visited  the  Sessional 
8diool>  and  especially  to  those  who  have 
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examined  thepupils^  whether  they  (lave 
''  often  elsewnere  me^  ^ith  children 
who  entered  more  completely  into  the 
spirit  of  what  they  read,  or  could  give 
a  more  accurate  and  clear  account  of  it 
to  others — tells  one  or  two  most  beau- 
tiful little  anecdotes,  in  proof  of  the 
clear  understanding  of  the  pujHls. 
One  gentleman  of  talent  and  virtue 
had  his  doubts,  and  selected  a  passage 
of  Dr^  Johnson  on  "  the  varying  aspect 
of  nature,  as  well  adapted  to  man's 
love  of  novelty,"  and  examined  upon 
its  import  the  least,  though  certainly 
not  the  lowest,  boy  in  the  class.  '^  Our 
sense  of  delight,'  quoth  the  Doctor, 
"  is  in  a  great  measure  comparative, 
and  arises  at  once  from  the  sensations 
whidi  we  feel,  and  those  which  we 
remember."  Now,  *'  What,"  said  the 
gentleman  to  the  little  boy,  *'  do  you 
mean  by  our  sense  of  delight  being 
comparative?"  "  We  enjoy  health 
a  great  deal  better  when  we  have  been 
sick,"  answered  the  little  boy — thus 
speaking  in  the  spirit  of  a  beautiful 
passage  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Vicissitude. 
*^  Pray,  then,  put  into  other  lan- 
guage, '  the  sensations  which  we  feel, 
and  those  we  remember.' "  And  in- 
stantly the  little  boy  improved,  in  our 
opinion,  on  the  style  of  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson — *^  Present  and  past  sensa- 
tions." That  we  call  a  pretty  little 
anecdote. 

On  a  different  occasion,  a  person  of  a 
different  character,  a  stranger,  under- 
took to  question  a  little  boy  on  his 
opinions  respecting  the  value  of  natu- 
.ral  theology  !  He  seemed,  says  Mr 
Wood  mildly,  very  strongly  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  in  order  to  ex- 
alt revelation,  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain, that  there  is  no  such  thing  at 
all  as  natural  religion.  On  occasion 
of  some  mention  being  made  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  in  a  passage 
which  one  of  the  boys  was  reading, 
he  asked  one  of  them — a  blind  hoy  of 
ten  years  of  age — "  What  did  their 

Ehilosophy  do  tor  them  ?"  The  blind 
oy  was  silent.  "  Did  it,"  resumed 
the  examiner,  "  lead  them  to  any 
knowledge  of  religion  ?"  The  blind 
hoy  often  years  of  age  opened  his  lips, 
and  said,  *'  They  had  no  right  know- 
ledge of  God."— '"  But  could  they," 
rejoined  the  visitor,  in  a  marked  tone 
of  disapprobation,  "  be  said  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  God  at  all  ?"  After 
a  moment's  thought,  the  blind  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age  answered,  "  Yes .'" — 
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That/'  obserred  the  gentleman^ 
tammg  to  Mr  Wood, "  is  by  no  means 
a  right  answer." — "  Have  you  any 
teason^"  said  Mr  Wood^  gently  to  his 
pupil,  "  for  making  that  answer  ?" — 
•*  Yes."— '^  What  is  it  ?"— The  little 
blind  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  laying  an 
emphasis  on  the  right  words,  repned, 
"  The  Apostle  Paul,  iti  the  1st  of  the 
Romans,  says,  that  when  th£y  knew 
God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God." 
We  called  the  former  anecdote  a  pret- 
ty— this  is  a  noble  one.  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  more  affecting. 

The  unhappy  man,  we  hope,  slunk 
out  of  the  school  under  the  rebuke  of 
the  little  blind  boy,  whose  outward 
eyes  God  had  extinguished,  but  given 
him,  for  hoHest  and  happiest  comfort, 
the  clear  inward  eyes — the  spiritual 
eyes  that  see  things  invisible  to  the 
material  senses— whose  orbs  "  no  drop 
serene"  ever  veils,  and  when  they  shut 
on  earth,  open  next  moment  in  hea- 
ven I 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
either  Mr  Wood  or  his  little  blind  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age,  trusted  too  much 
to  natural  religion.  For,  had  the  gen-' 
tleman  (we  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
that  word  in  italics)  thought  proper, 
says  he,  to  press  the  conversation  far- 
ther, as  we  in  consequence  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  on  the  following  Sun- 
day, he  would  have  been  quite  satis- 
fied, that  our  pupils  were  by  no  means 
impressed  with  any  undue  or  too  fa- 
vourable estimate  of  the  extent  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  possessed  by  the 
wisest  heathens,  nor  were  at  all  in- 
sensible to  the  infinitely  superior  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect,  which  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  ehild  in  a 
Christian  land ! .  It  soon  became  de- 
sirable to  furnish  the  scholars  with  an 
additional  book,  which  might  afford 
them  more  interest  and  information 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  con- 
tinued perusal  of  those  with  which 
they  were  already  familiar.  The  de- 
sideratum was  supplied  by  the  publi- 
cation of  "  Instructive  Extracts,  com- 
prising Religious  and  Moral  Instruc- 
tion, Natural  History,  Elementary 
Science,  Accounts  of  Remarkable  Per- 
sons, Places,  Manners,  Arts,  and  In- 
cidents, with  >  Selection  of  Passages 
from  the  British  Poets." 

No  articles,  it  appears,  have  been 
studied  with  greater  avidity,  or  have 
been  more  thoroughly  understood,  than 
those  which  treat  of  the  mechanical 


powers,  and  other  elementary  science. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  eits- 
mination  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  annex  the  following. 

'**  What  is  necessary  to  put  a  body  in 
motion  ?  What  property  of  the  body  ii 
it  which  renders  force  necessary  in  such  a 
case  ?  Will  a  body  go  quicker  of  itself? 
or  slower  ?  or  stop  ?  Why  then  does  a 
marble  rolled  along  the  floor  first  go  slower, 
and  at  length  stop  altogether  ?  On  what 
two  circumstances  does  the  force  of  a  mo« 
ving  body  depend  ?  Hew  then  can  you 
increase  the  force  of  the  same  body  ?  If 
two  bodies  move  quite  round  the  game 
centre  within  the  same  time,  have  they  the 
same  velocity  ?  or  which  has  the  greater  ? 
Do  you  know  any  mechanical  power  that 
acts  upon  this  principle  ?  What  is  a 
LEVEa  ?  How  many  kinds  of  lever  are 
there  ?  What  is  the  first  kind  ?  Can  you 
give  me  any  examples  of  its  application  ? 
In  what  proportion  is  power  gained  by  the 
use  of  this  lever  ?  In  raising  a  heavy  coal 
with  a  poker,  whether  will  it  be  easier 
done  by  applying  the  hands  near  the  ribs, 
or  at  the  extremity  of  the  poker  ?  Why  ? 
If  the  arms  of  a  just  balance  be  each  di- 
vided into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts, 
how  many  ounces  at  the  3d  division  from 
the  fulcrum  on  one  side,  will  be  balanced 
by  9  ounces  at  the  2d  on  the  other  ?  •  [or 
any  similar  question  which  a  stranger  may 
propose.]  What  method  of  detecting  false 
balances  does  this  suggest  ?  Do  you  know 
any  kind  of  balance  formed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, by  which  you  may  weigh  all  articles 
with  one  weight  ?  Describe  die  steelyard* 
Can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  a  double 
lever  of  the  first  kind  ?  [scissorsy  for  ex- 
ample.] What  is  the  second  lever  ?  Can 
you  give  an  example  of  it  ?  In  what  pro- 
portion is  power  gained  by  the  use  of  this 
lever  ?  In  moving  a  heavy  door,  how  will 
you  do  it  with  the  greatest  faciUty  ?  Why  ? 
Can  you  give  any  example  -of  a  double 
lever  of  the  2d  kind  ?  [nut-crackers  for 
example.]  What  is  the  3d  kind  of  lever  ? 
How  is  power  afi*ected  by  it  ?  Why  ? 
Can  you  give  an  example  ?  If  you  wish 
to  raise  bodies  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
lever  can  accomplish,  what  other  mecha- 
nical powers  must  be  resorted  to  ?  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  wheel  and  axle  ? 
On  what  principle  does  it  operate  ?  Can 
you  give  any  example  of  it?  How  is  its 
power  increased  ?  In  drawing  up  water 
from  a  well  by  means  of  this  power,  does 
the  operation  grow  easier  or  more  difficult 
as  it  advances  ?  Why  ?  What  is  a  pitL- 
LEY  ?  Is  any  power  gained  by  employ- 
ing a  Jlxed  pulley  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
it  ?  Is  any  power  gained  by  the  use  of  a 
movable  pulley  ?  or  what  ?  On  what 
principle  does  the  movable  pulley  act? 
Can  you  illustrate  the  double  velocity  of 
the  moving  power  in  this  case  ?    What  in 
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-this  case  suppdrts  die  weight?  If  two 
such  puUeya  be  combined,  what  power 
will  be  gained  ?  If  six,  what  will  be  the 
result  ?  What  circumstance,  in  a  certain 
degree,  disturbs  all  the  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  precise  power  gained  by  this 
-«nd  other  machinery  ?" 

In  the  Sessional  School,  great  and  un- 
ceasing attention  is  paid  to  Grammar. 
And  pray>  it  may  be  asked.  What  use 
can  grammar  be  of  to  poor  people? 
Why,  as  much^— sometimes  more— 
and  of  the  same  kind — as  to  rich  peo- 
ple. Its  chief  value  lies,  in  its  enabling 
us  to  understand  what  we  read.  Every 
sentence,  at  all  inverted  or  involved, 
has  been  observed  by  Mr  Wood  to  be 
a  stumbling  block  in^  the  way  of  a 
child  striving  to  understand.  A  lad 
once  said  to  him,  that  he  had  never 
himself  understood  the  metre  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  uptii  the  acf 
quaintance  which  he  there  received 
with  the  principles  of  grammatical 
construction,  enabled  him  to  turn  them 
into  the  ordinary  prose  arrangement, 
and  that  he  felt  the  same  thing  in 
some  degree,  with  respect  to  sermons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt— surely — that 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  must  enable 
a  man  to  know  any  discourse  at  all 
in  a  different  style  of  language  from 
every-day  talk  in  the  shop  or  at  the 
fireside,  a  hundred  times  better,  than 
any  man.  of  equal  natural  vigour  of 
mind  altogether  ignorant  of  it.  Could 
any  of  us,  without  impaired  faculties, 
totally  forget  all  our  grammar,  how  we 
should  stare  at  a  great  preacher,  or  a 
small  one  either — and  in  what  a  painful 
and  perplexing  glimmer  and  gloom, 
should  we  suddenly  find  all  our  powers 
of  apprehension  involved  !  Why,  you 
may  speak  to  some  men  in  the^ower 
4)rders,  for  hours,  on  very  plain  and 
simple  matters,  and  they  come  to  un- 
derstand you  about  as  well  as  a  post. 
This  does  not  arise  from  stupidity — 
for  they  are  perhaps  ingenious  men  in 
their  profession — but  they  "  have  no 
grammar/'  and  wonder  what  the 
deuce  you,— who  have,  we  shaU  sup- 
pose, some  little, — would  be  saying,  if 
you  could  speak  like  themselves ;  for, 
granting  even  that  they  have  been 
told^  and  believe,  that  you  are  a  scho- 
lar, they  cannot,  or  will  not,  make 
mental  effort  sufficiently  strong  to  en- 
able them  to  think  that  you  are  not 
talking  a  parcel  of  sad  nonsense.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  that  human  beings 
should^  as  generally  as  possible,  be 


able  to  hold  oral,  or  written  commu- 
nication with  each  other;  and,  for 
such  pleasing  and  useful  purpose,  no- 
thing, in  our  humble  opinion,  like 
grammar.  If  we  seem  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject too  jocularly,  do  only  think  a  mo- 
ment on  the  ideots  who  can  see  no  use 
in  teaching  the  lower  orders  how  to 
be  intelligible  to  the  upper,  and  vice 
versd — and  indeed  to  themselves ;  for 
there  is  perpetual  blundering,  and 
badgering  in  consequence  of  that  blun- 
dering— many  mistakes,  and  not  a  few 
lies,  daily  disturbing  and  infesting 
humble  life,  from  the  want  of  gram- 
mar— that  is,  the  proper  and  the  ra- 
tional use  of  speech. 

But  how  shall  grammar  be  taught  ? 
That's  the  rub.  Can  it  only  be  ac- 
quired by  the  memory  arising  from 
rules  ?  From  the  tyranny  of  Dr  Syn- 
tax ?  Mr  Wood  remembered  too  well 
his  own  gross  ignorance  of  grammar^ 
when  a  little  boy  at  school,  and  it  could 
not  excel  our  own,  in  spite  of  all  that 
horrid  and  hideous  committing  to  me- 
mory. O,  dear !  "  getting  off  byheart !" 
— a  task  which,  in  spite  of  our  de- 
light in  angling,  and  other  rural 
amusements,  did  often  make  us  wish 
that  we  never  had  been  born  !  He  tells 
a  good  story  of  the  proficiency  made 
in  grammar  by  the  scholars  generally, 
in  the  school  in  which  he  received, 
what  were  facetiously  called,  we  pre- 
sume, ''  the  elements  of  his  educa- 
tion." 

^'  Nor  could  we  avoid  frequendy  calling 
to  recollection  a  singular,  but  now  highly 
instructive  incident,  which  occurred  in  this 
stage  of  our  education.  In  going  over  the 
grammar  as  usual,  the  boy  at  the  head  of 
our  class  was  asked,  ^  What  is  an  article  ?' 
to  which  he  orthodoxly  replied,  ^  An  article 
is  a  particle,  which*  does  something  or  other 
that  we  do  not  at  this  moment  precisely  re- 
collect, adding,  of  course,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, as  a  part  of  the  definidon, '  as,  there  is 
the  lady  I  saw  at  church  yesterday.'  By 
some  extraordinary  accident,  our  worthy 
teacher,  on  the  particular  occasion  of  whioi 
we  are  now  speaking,  contrary  to  all  his 
ordinary  practice,  asked,  '  What  is  the  ar- 
ticle in  that  example  ?'  to  which  the  boy 
replied,  <  An  article  is  a  pardcle,  which,*  &c. 
<  But  what,*  rejoined  the  master,  ^  is  the 
particular  article  in  that  passage  ?* — '  An 
article  is  a  pardcle,*  was  again  and  again  the 
reply.  The  next  boy  was  now  applied  to, 
who  insisted  that  the  dux  was  quite  right, 
and  that  it  was  in  that  way  in  his  book.  A 
similar  attempt  at  procuring  an  answer  was 
made  all  round  the  class,  and  with  a  similar 
want  of  success,  The  attempt  was  at  len^h 
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abandoned.  We  weie  pennitted  ever  after, 
wards  to  repeat  our  grammar  tasks,  with- 
out being  any  nuHre  annoyed  with  trouble- 
some questions,  which  were  not  in  the  book. 
And  it  was  not  until  a  very  long  time  af- 
terwards,  that  we  could  discover,  what 
crotchet  the  good  old  man  had  taken  on  this 
singular  occasion.** — pp.  214,  215. 

That  there  should  be  no  such  scene 
as  this  ever  acted  in  the  Sessional 
School,  Mr  Wood  adopted  what  may 
be  called  the  inductive  method — that 
is  to  say,  he  attempted  to  make  them 
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"  After  the  class  hare  been  for  a  suffi- 
cient  time  exercised  exclusively  on  nouns, 
they  next  take  the  articles  along  with 
them.  .  After  their  nature,  object,  and 
distinction,  have  been  explained,  the  boys 
are  then  called  upon  to  point  out  the  ar- 
ticles contained  in  the  particular  passage; 
After  the  first  boy  has  given  <  the,'  he  is 
asked  what  every  article  is  prefixed  to  ? 
what  noun  *  the'  is  prefixed  to  in  the 
present  instance  ?  what  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  '  the  object,*  and  an  ob- 
ject ?  and  the  distinction  between  the  dO' 


acquainted  merely  with  some  of  its  >»'^  and  iWe/Me  article  is  then  explain- 

leading   principles,    by    illustrations  ^' .  ^^  ^^^.  /^^'j^'^;.  ^^^?®  **t"®'  *^- 

from   the  passliges  wttch  they  hap-  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^  ^jf  ,l!'^T*K''?'-*^ir  T 

penedtoreld.  Atfirst,grammir-tte  S'Hf  ^ '*.  ^1^%^^".^^%  ^^"    ''^^J^' 

Dure  grammar  of  their  own  vernacu-  •^'''^  ^^  mdefimte  article  ?  and,  when  these 

pure  grammar  01  ^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^  terms  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  them  to 

lar  tongue,  without  reference  to  the  be  brought  easily  to  recollection,  the  ques- 


peculiarities  of  other  languages — was 
confined  exclusively  to  the  highest 
class,  then  extended  by  d^rees  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  dasses. 

To  understand  Mr  Wood's  very 
simple  and  efficacious  method  of  teach- 
ing grammar,  we  must  give  a  very 
long  extract. — 

"  In  order  to  illustrate  our  method  of 
teaching  grammar,  let  us  take  the  com- 
mencement of  a  passage  in  the  school 
collection.  <  The  grandest,  the  most  sub- 
lime, and  extraordinary  object,  we  have 
yet  seen,  is  Fingars  Cave,  in  the  isle  of 
Staffa.  It  is  a  natural  grotto  of  stupen- 
dous size,'  formed  by  ranges  of  columns,* 
&c.  If  the  class  be  only  commencing 
this  study, after  telling  them  that  all  names 
are  nouns,  we  desire  them  to  pick  out  the 
nouns  in  the  passage  before  them :  when 
the  first  boy  will  give  *  object,*  the  second 

•  Fingal's,*  the  third  ^  cave,  and  so  forth, 
till  they  have  exhausted  the  remaining 
nouns,  '  isle,*  *  Staffa,*  *  grotto,*  *  size,* 

*  ranges,*  *  columns.*  When  they  are  a 
little  farther  advanced,  the  first  boy  at  the 
time  of  naming  the  noun  *  object,*  will  be 
asked  why  it  is  *  object,* .  and  not  objects, 
and  the  distinction  of  singular  and  plural 
will  be  pointed  out  to  him,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest.  After  a  little  time,  in  place 
of  putting  the  question  in  this  form,  the 
boy  will  be  asked  at  once  whether  the 
noun  is  singular  or  plural  ?  why  ?  and 
what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
plural  ?  As  soon  as  these  words  singu- 
lar and  plural  are  so  familiar,  as  not  only 
to  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
but  readily  brought  to  recollection,  the 
question  is  put  in  this  form.  Of  what 
number  is  ol>ject  ?  why  ?  &c.  A  similar 
process  is  observed  with  regard  to  the 
Genders.  The  Cases,  as  we  Observed,  are 
at  this  period  omitted. 


tion  is  put  generally,  What  kind  of  arti- 
cle is  *  the?*  What  other  kind  of  article 
is  there  ?  &c  The  second  boy  is  in  like 
manner  called  upon  to  mention  the  next 
article  in  the  passage,  whicli  also  happens 
to  be  '  the,*  and  to  be  connected  witb 
the  same  noun  <  object.*  The  third  boy 
will,  in  like  manner,  mention  the  subse- 
quent article  'the/  and  its  connexion 
with  the  noun  <  isle.*  And  the  fourth 
will  give  the  article  *  a,*  and  mention  at 
the  same  time  its  connexion  with  Che 
noun  *  grotto.*  In  this  last  case,  in  adr 
dition  to  the  former  questions,  the  child 
will  be  asked  why  the  article  here  is  '  a* 
and  not  an* 

"  Adjectives  follow  next  in  order.  Af- 
ter having  pointed  out  the  difference  be- 
twixt these  and  substantive  nouns^  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  former  are  em- 
ployed to  qualify  the  latter,  the  children 
are  required  seriatim  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent  adjectives  in  the  passage.  Thus 
the  first  boy  will  give  *  grandest*  He  is 
then  asked  what  every  adjective  quali- 
fies ?  what  noun  *  grandest*  here  quali- 
fies ;  and,  when  the  pupil  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
degrees  of  comparison,  he  is  further  ask- 
-ed  of  what  degree  of  comparison  '  grand- 
est* is  ?  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had 
been  positive?  and  what  if  it  bad  been 
copiparative  ?  In  like  manner  the  other 
adjectives,  '  sublime,*  <  extraordinary,* 
*  natural,*  '  stupendous,*  are  successively 
disposed  of. 

J?RONOUNS  are  next  explained,  and  the 
children  being  called  upon  to  mention 
the  first  one  in  the  passage,  the  boy  at 
,  the  top  answers  '  we.*  He  is  then  asked 
what  a  pronoun  is  used  in  place  of?  a^4 
what  /  we*  is  put  for  in  this  passage  ? 
what  kind  of  pronoun  it  is  ?  of  whattmiv- 
ber  t  why  ?  and  what  it  would  have  been 
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if  it  had  been  dngular  t  The  next  boy,  the  plural  nominative  f  Of  what  case  is 
having  in  like  manner  given  the  pronoun  *  cave  ?*  why  ?— -[  And  here,  if  the  child 
^  it,*  is  asked  what  t^  is  used  in  place  of?  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  msy  be  iar- 
what  kind  of  a  pronoun  it  is  ?  of  what  ther  called  upon  to  enumerate,  in  his  own 
gender  f  why  ?  what  it  would  have  been  way,  the  various  occasions  on  which  a 
if  it  had  \i^%n  ferninxne  f  and  what  if  it  nominative  case  is  used.] — Of  what  case 
had  been  masculine  ?  of  what  number  it  is  *  isle  ?'  why  ?  what  other  words  be^ 
is  ?  why  ?  and  what  it  would  have  been  sides  prepositions  govern  an  objective 
if  it  had  been  plural  f  case  ?  Of  what  case  is  <  it  ?*  why  ?  what 
«TbeV£RB  and  Participle  follow  next,  if  it  had  been  possessive?  wliat  if  it  had 
Their  nature  and  object  having  been  ex-  been  objecHve?  So  also  with  regard  to  the 
plained,  the  children  are  called  upon  to  other  nouns«and  pronouns, 
select  the  first  verb  in  the  passage,  which  **  The  pupils  are  next  instructed  in  the 
is  <  have.'  When  they  are  sufficiently  ac-  nature  of  Adverbs,  and  the  distinction 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  verb  it-  betwixt  them  and  adjectives.  Having 
sel^  they  are  farther  instructed  about  its  mentioned  the  word  *  most*  as  the  first 
different  variations.  Thus  in  the  present  adverb  in  the  passage,  they  are  next  ask- 
instance  the  child,  who  has  given  the  ed  what  words  the  adverb  is  used  to  qua* 
word  '  have,'  is  next  asked  of  what  mood  lify  ?  what  word  the  adverb  *  most*  here 
it  is?  and  why?  of  what  timet  what  it  qualifies?  what  degree  of  comparison 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  past  time  ?  *  most*  is  ?  what  is  the  positive  ?  what 
of  what  number  f  why  ?  of  what  person  ?  the  comparative  ?  whether  *  most*  is  ever 
and  why  ?  The  second  boy,  having  in  like  any  other  part  of  speech  ?  whether  they 
manner  given  the  verb  *  is,*  is  asked  of  can  give  any  example  of  this  ?  why  the 
what  mood  it  is  ?  why?  and  what  it  would  word  is  an  adjective  in  the  example  so 
have  been  if  it  had  been  sulffunctive  ?  of  given  ?  The  children  will  then  be  re- 
what  time  f  and  what  it  would  have  been  qubed  to  point  out  the  next  adverb  in 
if  it  had  been  past,  instead  of  present?  of  the  passage,  which  is  <  yet.*  With  re- 
what  number  ?  why?  and  what  it  would  gard  to  this  word,  if  they  had  previously 
^ve  been  if  it  had  been  plural  ?  of  what  been  made  acquainted  with  conjunctions, 
per$onf  why?  what  it  would  have  been  we  should  have  asked,  v^betherit  is  ever 
if  it  had  been  of  the  second  person  ?  and  any  other  part  of  speech  ?  and  when  ? 
what  if  it  had  been  of  the^s^  ?  The  par-  <<  The  next  part  of  speech  to  which 
ticlples  will  then  be  selected ;  and  the  the  pupiFs  attention  is  particularly  call- 
boy  who  mentions  *  seen*  is  asked  whe-  ed  is  the  Conjunctiox,  of  which,  in  the 
ther  it  is  the  present  or  the  past  par-  present  case,  they  will  give  as  an  exam- 
ticiple  ?  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  pie  the  word  '  and,*  and  be  required  to 
been  the  other  participle  ?  and  what  if  it  say  what  it  connects, 
bad  been  the  past  time  of  the  verb  ?  The  *'  Interjections  form  the  last  subject 
participle  *  formed*  will  then  be  disposed  of  consideration ;  and  as  these  but  rarely 
of  in  like  manner.  occur  in  the  course  of  ordinary  reading, 

<*  Prepositions  are  next  explained  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  extrane* 

selected.     The  first  boy,  having  made  ous  examples. 

mention  of  *  in,*  is  asked  what  every  pre-  «*  After  the  children  have  learned  all 

position  is  placed   before?   and  before  the  parts  of  speech,  or  at  least  all  the 

what  noun  '  in*^is  here  placed  ?  The  like  principal  ones,  the  practice  of  classing  the 

inquiry  is  made  with  regard  to  the  pre-  same  parts  of  speech  is  entirely  dropt, 

positions  *  of  and  <  by.*  and  each  word  is  parsed  according  to  the 

*'  The  pupils,  being  now  made  ac-  common  method  in  its  own  order.    Thus 

quainted  with  verbs  and  prepositions,  are  <  the,*  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  *  ob- 

at  length  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  ject;*  'grandest,*  an   adjective   in  the 

nature  and  object  of  cases,  which  are  superlative  degree  qualifying  <  object  ;* 

therefore  explained  to  them.  In  addition,  <  the,*  the  definite  article  prefixed  to  *  ob- 

accordiBgIy,to  the  other  questions  regard-  ject;*  *  most,*  an  adverb  in  the  superla- 

ing  noons  and  pronouns,  those  which  re-'  tive  degree  qualifying  *  sublime  ;*  *  su- 

late  to  their  cases  are  now  asked.   Thus,  blime,*  an  adjective  qualifying  *  object  ;* 

of  what  case  is  *  object  ?*  why?  Of  what  *and,*  a   conjunction  connecting  '  su- 

case  is  the  pronoun  <  we  ?'  why  ?  what  if  blime*  and  <  extraordinary  ;*  '  object,*  a 

it  had  been  o^^toe  ^  what  if  it  had  been  noun,  neuter,  singular,   nominative  to 

possestiue  f  Of  what  case  is  the  noun  *  Fin-  '  is  ;*  <  we,*  a  personal  pronoun,  plural, 

.gal*s?*  Of  what  mtrnder  is  it?  what  would  nominative  to  '  have;*  *  have,*  a  verb, 

hAV«  been  the  difference  if  it  had  been  indicative  mood,    present  time,  plural 

the  plwral  possessive/  what  if  it  had  been  number,  and  first  person ;  '  jet,*  an  ado 

the  phirtd objective  f  what  if  it  had  been  verb  qualifying  *  seen;*  *  is,*  a  verb,. in- 
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dicative  mood,  present,  singular,  third 
person;  <  FingaVs,*  a  noun,  masculine, 
posswsivc,  singular ;  *  cave,*  a  noun, 
neuter,  nominative,  because  it  follows 
the  verb  *  is*  preceded  by  a  nominative  ; 

*  in,*  a  preposition  governing  •  isle;* 
'  the,*  the  definite   article   prefixed  to 

*  isle  ;*  *  isle,'  a  noun,  neuter,  singular, 
objective,  governed  by  the  preposition 

*  in  ;*  *  of,*  a  preposition  governing  *  Staf- 
la;*  *  StaflFa,*  a  noun,  neuter,  singular, 
objective,  governed  by  the  preposition 

*  of.*  This  routine,  however,  is  very 
often  broken  in  upon,  (much  oftener,  in- 
deed, than  otherwise,)  as  the, state  of  the 
class,  the  particular  answer  given,  or  any 
other  circumstances,  may  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  more  particular  questionf.** 

In  no  other  department  is  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  boys  in  the  Sessional 
School^  more  striking  than  in  arith- 
metic. 

Some  of  the  boys  multiply  the 
longest  line  of  figures  by  another 
figure — Quite  according  to  the  com- 
mon method — with  perfect  accuracy, 
in  less  than  half  a  second  to  a  figure. 
That  is  to  say,  they  will  multiply  such 
a  line  of  figures  as 

7,685928,165487,938764, 
by  7,  8,  or  any  other  figure,  in  less 
than  the  sixth  part  of  a  minute.  From 
such  a  line  they  will  subtract  another 
of  the  same  length,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  about  seven  seconds ;  and  if 
allowed  to  perform  the  operation  from 
left  to  right,  while  the  question  is  un- 
der dictation — though  it  should  be 
dictated  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
not  permit  any  one  to  take  down 
merely  the  origind  figures — they  will 
present  the  whole  operation,  both 
question  and  answer,  in  scarcely  one 
second  from  the  time  of  announcing 
the  last  figure.  In  addition,  they  will 
6um  up  seven  lines  of  eight  figures 
each,  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  less  than 
one- third  of  a  minute ;  and  if  allowed 
to  perform  the  operation  while  the 
question  is  dictating,  in  about  three 
seconds.  All  other  calculations  they 
perform  with  proportional  celerity. 
These  modes  of  working  during  dic- 
tation—wAew  allowed — are  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  in  their  zeal  to  sur- 
pass each  other,  and  not  taught  by 
the  master. 

While  the  principles,  and  various 
processes  for  carrying  these  principles 
into  effect,  have  been  explained,  the 
application  of  these  principles,  and 
the  selection  of  the  particular  opera- 
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tion,  are,  in  each  case,  left  to  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  who  frequently  de- 
vise new  combinations,  and  far  short- 
er and  easier  methods,  than  have  oc- 
curred to  the  Master.  In  many  schools, 
a  quite  opposite  practice  prevails.  In 
these,  upon  the  same  principle  by 
which  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  re- 
peat every  rule  in  the  same  undevi- 
ating  words,  and  to  give  every  trans- 
lation in  precisely  the  master's  own 
language,  he  is  also  required  to  per- 
form every  arithmetical  calculation  in 
the  particular  manner,  which  has 
been  peremptorily  enjoined  by  the 
master,  or  has  been  prescribed  in  some 
particular  book.  With  Mr  Wood,  on 
the  contrary,  the  scholar  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  encours^ed,  to  take  his 
own  way;  and,  accordingly,  out  of 
half  a  dozen  of  boys  performing  the 
same  calculation,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  no  two  of  them  have 
been  following  the  same  method. 

The  mental  arithmetic  of  the  Ses- 
sional School  is  carried  on  as  nearly 
as  possible  after  the  ordioary  prindples 
of  slate  arithmetic  The  detail  of  the 
method  is  as  complete  as  may  be— 
the  power  acquired  is  surprising.  The 
experiment  was,  of  course,  at  first .con«- 
fined  to  the  highest  class,  and  reached 
no  faither  than  the  easier  questions. 
What  is  the  price  of  so  many  yards  at 
so  many  shillings?  or  at  6s.  8d.,  3s.  4d., 
and  Is.  8d.,  the  integral  parts  of  a 
pound  ?  but  was  afterwards  gradually 
extended  to  more  difficult  questions, 
such  as  the  price  of  272  yards  at  lOfd. 
Mr  Wood  originally  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  calculations  himself 
mentally  along  with  the  children,  but 
this  he  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up, 
and  to  resort  to  the  slate.  This,  too, 
he  ere  long  discovered  would  not  an- 
swer,  as  the  children  performed  the  cal- 
culation so  much  more  rapidly,  that 
much  time  was  unnecessarily  lost 
He  then,  in  self-defence,  thought  of 
resorting  to  the  "  Ready  Reckoner," 
which  has  ever  since  been  employed 
as  the  principal  Catechism  in  such 
matters.  Those  who  have  never  had 
an  opportimity  of  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  these  children  in  mental 
arithmetic,  may  form  some  estimate 
of  it,  when  they  are  told,  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  three  or  four 
of  the  best  Arithmeticians  were  em- 
ployed to  answer  one  question  in  every 
page  of  the  Reckoner,  and  selected 
from  ^very  variety  of  column  in  that 
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page,  (that  is  to  say,  the  first  question 
being  13  yards  at  a  farthing,  the  se- 
cond, 54  at  a  halfpenny,  the  third,  95 
at  three  farthings,  and  so  on  to  the 
last,  being  perhaps  10,000  at  19s.  6d.) 
the  whole  <}uestions  being  147  in  num- 
ber, were  answered  seriatim  within 
SO  minutes,  including  the  time  taken 
in  announcing  the  questions..  Each 
boy  was,  of  course,  according  to  cus- 
tom, allowed  to  take  the  method  he 
found  easiest  for  himself. 

Mr  Wood  afterwards  put  the  mental 
arithmetic  in  a  more  systematic  train, 
commencing  it  simultaneously  with  itie 
«late  arithmetic,  which  improvement 
has  been  found  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  has  clearly  evinced,  that, 
though  in  the  acquisition  of  this,  as 
of  every  thing  else,  there  is  a  variety 
of  aptitude  in  children,  all  may  arrive 
at  it  to  an  extent,  which  could  not 
naturally  be  foreseen,  and  has  been 
found  highly  beneficial.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  Arithmetic,  the 
child  is  taught  to  answer  how  many 
are  1  and  2,  3  and  3,  6  and  4,  10  and 
5,  15  and  6,  21  and  7,  &c.  In  prepa- 
ring to  enter  upon  subtraction,  in  like 
manner,  he  is  asked.  Take  1  from  100, 
how  many  remain  ?  2  from  99, 3  from 
97,  4  from  94,  5  from  90,  &c.  So  al- 
so, before  entering  upon  multiplica- 
tion, he  is  taught  to  answer  twice  2, 
three  times  3,  4  times  4,  &c.  "  What 
is  this,"  it  may  be  asked,  "but  the  old 
multiplication  table  ?"  So  it  undoubt- 
edly is ;  and  this,  he  begs  leave  to  add, 
is  the  only  way,  in  which  this  table  is 
now  learned  in  the  school,  and  it  has 
been  found  a  far  more  effectual,  as 
well  as  more  pleasing  mode  of  learn- 
ing it,  than  when  it  was  enjoined 
as  a  task.  Formerly  nothing  about 
the  school  was  more  annoying  or  more 
difficult  to  accomplish,  than  learning 
this  table :  now  without  any  such  ta- 
ble at  all,  or  any  annoyance,  (for  the 
present  practice  is  literally  a  sport,) 
the  object  is  infinitely  better  accom- 
plished. Our  readers  cannot  fail  to 
remark,  how  much  this  practice  is  in 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  system  in 
its  other  departments.  When  the  chil- 
dren are  entering  upon  division,  they 
are  practised  in  a  similar  manner  as  in 
multiplication,  only  having  the  ques« 
tions  inverted ;  for  example,  how 
many  eights  are  in  100?  In  the 
same  manner,  in  entering  upon  the 
compound  rules,  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  money  tables.  See, 
and  practised  upon  them  mentally. 
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Finally,  geography  is  taught  very 
efibctually,  as  far  as  it  goes — ^in  the 
Sessional  School.  This  part  of  study, 
indeed,  is  not  obligatory  with  pupils  ; 
but  was  bestowed  as  a  boon,  during 
extra  hours,  when  it  suited  Mr  Wood 
to  attend,  upon  such  as  volunteered— 
while  among  the  volunteers  none  were 
allowed  to  enter  who  were  not  distin- 
guished for  propriety  of  conduct. 

In  carrying  this  plan  into  execution, 
Mr  Wood  put  no  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  children,  nor  prescribed  to  them 
any  tasks  to  be  learned  at  home.  He 
set  maps  before  them,  and  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  afterwards  required 
them  to  point  out  to  him,  the  various 
places  on  those  maps,  describing  at 
the  same  time  any  thing  remarkable 
connected  with  these  places.  As  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  do  this  sufficiently 
well  upon  the  map,  they  were  next 
transferred  to  a  mere  blank  board,  and 
required  in  the  same  manner  to  point 
out  upon  it  the  position  of  the  same 
places,  with  their  relative  situations 
to  each  other.  He  has  found  this 
method  remarkably  successful  in  im- 
printing the  map  on  the  memories  of 
the  scholars.  He  by  no  means  says, 
that  the  use  of  books  ought  to  be  pro- 
scribed in  the  study  of  geography,  but 
much  more  use  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  made  of  maps.  With  regard  to 
ourselves,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon 
the  study  of  geography,  we  may  men- 
tion what  we  presume  must  also  have 
occurred  to  many  others,  that  we  learn- 
ed the  names  almost  entirely  from  the 
book,  as  if  they  had  been  a  mere  vo- 
cabulary, and  could  much  more  easily 
have  pointed  out  the  word  in  the  book, 
than  the  place  on  the  map.  The  use  of 
the  blank  board  too,  has,  in  Mr  Wood's 
opinion.conaiderable  advantages,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  employment  even 
of  outline  maps,  though  without 
names.  The  outline  too  often  directly 
suggests  at  once  both  the  existence  ana 
position  of  a  country,  which,  where 
the  board  is  used,  are  brought  to  re- 
collection merely  by  the  map  engraved 
on  the  memory. 

Hitherto  we  have  purposely  over- 
looked two  excellent  chapters — one  on 
Emulation,Places,  and  Prizes — and  an- 
other on  Punishments — that  we  might 
not  be  interrupted  in  our  abridge- 
ment of  the  other  principles  and  de- 
tails of  the  scheme.  Mr  Wood,  like 
all  oUier  sensible  people,  who  know 
any  thing  of  human  nature,  sets  a 
high  value  on  Emulation  as  a  strong 
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stimulative  passion  in.  the  youthful 
mind.  Yet  nave  some  superstitionists 
loudly  condemned  this  fundamental 
principle  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
Sessional  School,  and  of  sdl  good  schools 
-—as  one  utterly  malignant  and  dia- 
bolical, and  that  ought  not  only  to 
be  banished  from  every  seminary  of 
education,  but  entirely  extirpated  from 
the  human  heart.  But  a  noble  prin« 
dple  like  this  laughs  to  scorn  the 
power  of  the  base  superstition  that 
would  destroy  it.  Secure  in  its  gene- 
rosity against  the  entrance,  or  at  least 
the  permanent  abode,  of  envy^  the 
heart  of  the  young  boy  actively  and 
ardently  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  along  with  his  fellows,  ex- 
pands and  exults  in  emulation.  With 
every  fresh  exertion  of  power — with 
every  new  acquisition  of  knowledge — 
with  every  honourable  triumph — 
Emulation  becomes  purer  and  purer, 
and  more  akin  to  a  moral  virtue. 

The  very  eye  of  an  emulous  boy 
laughs  with  light — his  brow  is  irradi- 
diated  by  the  happiness  of  his  heart 
— and  all  his  deportment  dignified. 
What  though,  in  such  contests^  there 
be  occasional  tits  of  disappointment, 
dissatisfaction,  displeasure — nay,  even 
^nvy  and  jealousy  themselves  ?  These 
clouds  pass  soon  away  from  the  health- 
ful exercise  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual powers,  in  a  school  where  all  is 
life,  spirit,  and  animation,  and  where 
upright,  straight- forward,  open,  cheer- 
"ful,  fair,  and  honourable  conduct,  is  at 
all  times  found  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  securing  success  and  distinction. 
That  boys,  when  animated  by  emula- 
tion, should  be  supposed  all  anxious 
to  outstrip  each  other  by  any  means  in 
their  power,  however  base  and  un- 
worthy, shews  in  the  mind  of  those 
who  harbour  such  a  suspicion,  or  en- 
tertain such  a  belief,  a  consciousness 
of  something  contemptible  and  low 
indeed,  and  alien  altogether  to  the  na- 
tural dispositions  of  youth.     It  is  soon 
Eeen  in  a  good  school,  that  nothing  can 
prosper  but  good  conduct;  and  that 
strong  conviction  of  the  understand- 
ing meeting  with  the  warm  feelings 
of  the  heart,  the  boy  cherishes  not  only 
with  self-respect,  but  with  high  self- 
isatisfaction,  cherishes — at  once  and 
obeys  it, — a  principle  in  his  nature, 
which  blamelessly  leads  him  on  to  re- 
joicing triumphs,  and  encourages  him 
by  brighter  prospects  in  all  his  unhu- 
miliating  defeats.     Emulation  is  al- 


ways allied  during  its  gladsome  wovk^ 
with  otiier  principles  better,  perhaps, 
even  than  itself — and  so  far  from  be- 
ing akin  to  envy — envy  is  incompati- 
ble with  it  in  the  same  bosom~-and 
never  gains  an  entrance  into  a  boy's 
heart,  till  emulation  has  deserted  it^ 
and  left  it  in  its  feebleness  or  hope- 
lessness a  prey  to  that  other  poison- 
ing and  gnawing  passion.  Envy  is  a 
passion  rather  of  the  old  and  impo« 
tent.  Youth  has  seldom  any  tempta« 
tion  to  be  envious ;  for  it  is  content- 
ed, in  the  main,  with  its  own  ever 
fresh- springing  streams  of  gladness  ; 
and  as  long  as  no  baleful  hand  seals 
up  their  fountains,  the  heart  of  the 
boy  sings  inwardly  at  his  tasks,  dear* 
er  to  him,  and  more  dearly  beloved, 
though  he  may  not  know  it—- even 
than  his  sports,  his  plays,  and  his 
pastimes.  Who  ever  saw  a  boy  of  any 
worth  made  miserable  by  tumbling 
down  twenty  places  at  a  wrong  word  ? 
He  screws  up  the  nerves  and  sinews 
of  his  soul — and  look  at  him  agiain, 
and  you  see  him  with  a  glowing  vis» 
age  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Deaden 
or  destroy  emulation,  and  a  school 
will  be  like  a  quaker  meeting  un* 
moved  by  the  spirit. 

The  opponents  of  this  prindple,  as 
Mr  Wood  observes,  may  now  be  di« 
vided  into  two  classes — those  whoop- 
pose  it  on  moral  grounds,  and  as  con- 
trary to  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and 
those  who  oppose  it  as  contrary  to  die 
genuine  spirit  of  Chistianity  or  evan- 
gelism.    The  true  dignity  of  man ! 
Man  is  by  no  means  so  dignified  a 
being  as  these  moralists  would  fain 
make  him  out  to  be — and  they  know 
that  intimately  by  their  own  experi- 
ence.    The  pure,  unmingled  love  of 
knowledge  is  very  beautiful  no  doubt 
— in  imagination — and  the  love  of 
duty  more  than  beautiful — in  reality. 
But,  in  our  humble  opinion,  an  urchin 
in  corduroy  breeches,  who  had  break- 
fasted that  morning  voraciously  on 
brose,  while  his  mother  sat  by  in  ter- 
ror at  every  gulp,  lest  he  should  swal- 
low the  horn- spoon,  were  he  to  pre- 
tend in  the  Sessionid  School  to  be  in- 
spired alone  by  the  pure,  unmingled 
love  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  litde 
monster  unfit  to  live.    And  pray,  if 
emulation  must  not  be  permitted  to 
breathe  in  the  school,  on  what  prin- 
ciple can  it  be  suffered  to  knuckle 
down  at  taw,  or  play  at  leap-frog,  or 
marbles  on  Uie  play-ground  ?    Must 
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boys  run  no  races  ?  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  wretch  who  excels  at 
foot  or  hand-ball  ?  With  the  boy  who 
so  far  lowers  the  ''  dignity  of  man," 
as,  with  super-puerile  agility,  to  put 
all  his  fellows  to  shame  at  '^  touch 
the  bonnet  ?"  Why — ^were  emidation 
extinguished  in  human  nature,  nine* 
tenths  of  all  the  boys  in  the  world 
would  lie  a-bed  till  tney  were  pulled 
out,  duly  every  morning,  by  the  legs, 
by  father  or  mother,  actuated  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.  The  pky* 
ground  would  be  converted  into  a  pe- 
nitentiary—and a  holiday  would  be 
duller  than  a  general  fast. 

But  emulation  is  unchristian  and 
unevangelical  ?  It  is  nowhere  said  to 
be  so  in  the  New  Testament — ^in 
many  places  said  to  be  the  very  re- 
verse. But  then^  according  to  a  Mr 
Campbell  of  Carbrook,  a  reverend 
Cesar  Malan  of  Geneva  '*  seems  to 
bave  set  this  question  at  rest."  No 
man  e?er  set  any  question  at  rest. 
Mr  Campbell  of  Carbrook  indeed  may 
have  set  the  General  Assembly  asleep 
•—but  that  is  another  affair  altogether 
.—for  the  General  Assembly  awoke 
again,  on  Mr  Campbell  setting  him- 
self at  rest,  and  is  awake  at  this  hour. 
Mr  Campbell  of  Carbrook,  and  the 
4^verend  Cesar  Malan  of  Geneva^  are 
two  as  silly  persons  as  may  be  met 
.  with  on  a  midsummer's  day-*even  in 
a  district  remarkable  for  the  numbers 
of  its  old  women^and,  in  ludicrous 
inconsistency  with  their  own  doctrine, 
have  striven  with  the  most  strenuous 
emulation  to  outdo  each  other  in  folly 
and  fanaticism.  The  one  narrates  the 
following  scene,  said  to  have  occurred 
in  a  seminary  which— as  Mr  Wood 
says — he  ''  presumptuously,  I  had 
almost  said  profanely,  hesitates  not  to 
call  an  Evangelical  Theocracy!  1" 
and  the  other  conceives^  that  by  such 
a  scene  "  the  question  has  been  set 
at  rest  i" 

^^  On  occasion  of  a  visit  to  this  seminary 
by  a  royal  chaplain,  Mr  Malan  says. 
This  pious  and  excellent  roan  came  to 
me,  evidently  much  afiected,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes, '  Oh  !  it  is  most  admira- 
ble,* he  exdaimed  with  emotion,  '  it  is 
truly  most  astonishing,  and  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  I  could  never  have  imagined  it, 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  seen  and  heard  it 
myself.'..'  What  has  happened,'  said  I  ? 
*  I  first  went,'  he  replied,  '  to  that  dear 
litde  child,  who  is  the  lowest  in  the  school,' 
[query,  how  comes  there  to  be  a  lowest 
and  a  highest  ?]  '  and  I  said  to  him,  even 
with  an  appearance  of  harshness  and  seve- 
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rity,  '  So  ^ou  are  lowest,  my  child  ?*— 
'  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied,  with  candour  and 
modesty.  ^  And  are  you  not  ashamed,' 
added  I  in  the  same  tone.  'Sir,'  said 
this  poor  child  with  wonderful  calmness, 
'  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  my  fault :  I 
do  all  tha't  is  at  present  in  my  power ;  but 
God  has  not  yet  given  me  a  sood  memory.' 
I  could  do  nothing  but  suently  embrace- 
him,  [had  this  embrace  no  tendency  to 
excite  emulation  ?]  for  he  had  melted  ^y 
heart  Upon  leaving  the  amiable  boy 
who  was  lowest,  I  went  to  the  boy  at  the 
top  of  the  class,  and  said  to  him,  '  Well^ 
my  friend,  you  occupy  the  highest  place. 
It  is  a  post  of  honour  and  glory.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  attainment'  Upon 
this  the  modest  youth  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  and  said  with  an  air  ofemhar* 
rassmenty  '  Sir,  I  am  not  entitled  to  any 
praise ;  all  the  glory  belongs  to  God  : 
and,  if  I  relaxed  my  efforts,  I  should  sin 
against  him.' " 

Pho !  Let  us  contrast  the  profane  dri« 
veiling  of  this  poor  weak  creature  on 
emulation,  with  Mr  Wood's  truly  phi« 
losophical,  and  truly  religious  views  of 
the  same  principle. 

*'  After  telling  us,  that '  these  answers 
were  certainly  most  satisfactory,'  the  re- 
verend gendeman  proceeds  to  detail  ano^ 
ther  scene,  in  which  all  the  boys  at  once 
threw  up  the  medals,  which  they  had  for- 
merly obtained,  (and  no  wonder,  seeing 
they  were  no  longer  regarded  as  marks  <n 
honour  by  him  who  conferred  them,)  as- 
signing as  theb  reason,  '  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  that  we  are  anxious  to  obtain.'  What 
a  contrast,  we  readily  acknowledge,  do 
such  scenes  as  these  present  to  the  more 
simple  and  natural  ones,  of  which  alon^ 
Market  Street  can  boast !  But,  to  the  fol- 
lowing incident  our  own  seminary,  with 
all  its  odious  emulation,  can  contribute  in- 
numerable parallels.  *  I  witnessed  in  my 
school,  what  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
colleges  conducted  on  worldly  principles, 
namely,  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  a 
boy  who  was  further  advanced,  retiring  to 
a  comer  of  the  school,  or  of  the  play-ground, 
and  patiently  and  kindly  teaching  one  or 
two  others,  who  had  not  made  such  pro- 
gress.' " 

The  chapter  on  Punishments  is 
equally  excellent.  /  Mr  Wood  sets  out 
with  this  undeniable  proposition,  Jha,t 
in  every  large  sepninary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  pupils,  as  well  as  in 
ef^ery  other  large  community,  punish- 
ments of  some  kind  or  other  are  essen- 
tial to  its  right  management  This 
proposition  is  indeed  so  undeniable 
that  he  would  have  forborne  to  state 
it>  were  it  not  that  thoughtless  pe(qile> 
when  they  hear  of  schools  managed 
without  corporal  punishment^  suppose 
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tbatall  punishifient  wheteret  has  been 
aboHshed  in  such  establishments.  That 
is  a  gross  and  a  rather  important  mis« 
take.  Now>  preventive  measures  are 
always  to  be  preferred  to  remedial  or 
retributive  ones ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  arrangements  of  the  monitorial 
system  a;re>  by  its  provision^  on  this 
account^  well  calculated,  to  a  certain 
extent^  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
punishment — but  it  operates  this  eftect 
■^not  by  the  abolition  of  punishment^ 
but  ^  its  certainty.  Of  what  use,  asks 
Mr  Wood,  would  a  monitor  or  assistant 
be,  if  the  little  urchin,  his  pupil,  might 
kiugh  in  his  face,  and  petulantly  and 
with  impunity  tell  him,  that  he  would 
attend  or  not,  just  as  he  himself 
pleased  ?  Dr  Bell  would  fajln  have  us 
to  believe,  that  in  his  .system  of  moni- 
torial superintendence,  tbe  fear  of  pu- 
nishment has  no  place. .  But  unfortu- 
nately the  doctor  lets  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  without  knowing  that  pussy  has 
made  her  escape.  **  The  business  of 
our  little  teacher^,"  quoth  he,  "  is  not 
to  correct,  but  to  prevent  faults — not  to 
deter /rom  ill  behaviour  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  but  by  preventing  ill  be- 
haviour, to  preclude  the  use  of  punish- 
Inent."  All  this  is  very  pretty — and 
to  a  certain  extent  it  is  true.  But  hear 
the  doctor  again.  *'  Scarcely,"  says 
he,  '^  can  an  ofifence  be  committed 
without  instant  detection  and  imme* 
diate  correction"  That  is  an  awkward 
contradiction,  and  leaves  the  mind  of 
the  gentle  reader  in  a  state  of  scepti- 
cism. 

Well,  then — ^is  the  punishment — for 
punishment  there  must  be — to  be  cor^ 
poralf  And  is. corporal  punishment 
such  a  very  horrid— such  a  very  shock- 
ing thing,  as  it  is  pictured  by  the  sen- 
sitive educationists  of  this  thin-skinned 
age  ?  Have  schodmasters  generally 
been  tha  monsters  of  cruelty  and  in- 
capacity that  they  have  been  described 
'by  eloquent  deckimers  against  the  rod 
and  taws  ?  Dr  Johnson,  we  all  know, 
•nee  exclaimed,  ^^  Rod  !;  I  honour 
thee  1"  Mr  Wo5d  confesses  that  it  is 
with  other  feelings  than  those  of  un^ 
-mingled  gratitude  or  veneration,  that 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  that 
imfdement.  This  is  candid.  But  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  justifiable  and  indispensa- 
ble implement  in  every  such  large  esta- 
blishment as  the  Sessional  School.  And 
so  do  wie.  Were  it  banished  from  the 
sdiool — he  hdds— and  so  do  we-f^-that 
we  should  either  sacrifice  its  general 
order,  or  else  be  compelled  to  have  re«. 


coarse  to  aome  subttititte  neither  leas 
degrading  and  revolting,  nor  more 
unobjectionable.  Often,  sslys  he,  have 
we  seen  the  bringing  out  of  a  child 
to  receive  a  single  stripe  on  the  hand, 
restore  order  and  attention,  which  the 
yoiing  teachers  and  their  assistants 
had  been  unable  previously  to  pro* 
cure.  Indeed,  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment — by  way  of  conciUation 
and  concession,  we  presume,  to  the 
i^irit  of  the  age— was  tried  for  a 
while  in  the  Sessional  School;  a 
new  mast^  had  a  whim  or  crotcliet 
on  the  subject  that  led  him  to  de- 
spise the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors— and 
among  them,  that  of  his  own  oM  father, 
who  had  been  a  flogger ;  the  resolui> 
tiott  against  corporal  punishment  was 
<<  heard  with  much  satisfaction"  by 
the  thoughtless  boys,  th^  most  unpre^ 
judiced  of  all  judges— the  taws  dwinw 
died  into  a  length  of  mere  neat  leather 
^^unequivocal  isymptoms  of  insubor- 
dinatbn  soon  shewed  themselves  over 
the  school,-^the  warning  voices  of  the 
masters  lost  all  their  power.  Mr 
Wood  went  for  a  week  or  two  to  hk 
8heri£Pdom  at  Peebles — on  his  ret^urn 
the  master  had  a  most  rueful  counte* 
nance  indeed— he  was  comforted  by 
being  told  that  he  might  shim  ^ 
taws— confessed  that  he  had  already 
l>een  reluctantly  compeUed  not  only 
to  shew  them,  but  to  use  them  too; 
Mr  Wood  smiled,  *^  suaviter  in  mcH 
do,"  and  the  master  frowned  "  forti- 
ter  in  re,"  and  once  more  the  Session- 
al ,  School  became  of  all  the  scenes 
in  this  noisy  world,  the  most  orderly 
and  composed  ;— Such  power  may  re« 
side  and  rctKi)  i*       single— pawmy. 

We  are  frequently  told,  says  Mr 
Wood,  about  establishments  from 
which  every  ^edes  of  coi  poral  punish- 
m^it  has  been  banished,  with  the 
most  complete  success.  There  is  fre- 
quently, in  such  cases,  eithw  false- 
hood or  deception.  In  some  instances, 
where  teachers  have  proudly  assented 
that  they  had  *'  ceased  to  employ  cor- 
poral punishment,",  they  had  acquired 
the  pernicious  habit—  of  striking  their 
pupils  with  thdr  fists !  When  they 
ceased  to  be  fioggers — they  became 
pugilists.  In  another  school  which 
made  a  similar  boast,  Mr  Wood  said 
to  some  children,  *'  Tour  master  has 
no  taws  ?"  To  which  they  all  re- 
plied, ^'  Ah  I  but  he  has  a  cane !"  In 
another  school,  Mr  Wood  saw  one 
boy  after  another  brought  up— first  to 
be  touched  with  a  cane— by  way  of 
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form^a  fonnal  expression  of  bhme  The  han4  of  the  domiAie  doRes  not 

and  censure— but  from  the  trembling,  more  naturally  flourish  the  taws,  by 

and  other  symptoms  of   terror   in  means  of  its  beautiful  mechanism, 

their  looks,  it  was  plain  to  his  eye  than  that  of  the  pupil  is  stretched  put 

that  they  had — when  he  was  not  by  and  expanded  to  receive  the  smack, 

to  see — been  oane(2— and  preciously  It  is  vile  Epicureanism  thus  to  whine 

well  caned  too— for  on  caning  either  away  about  the  gain  in  the  painL-^fEir 

a  boy  or  a  man  it  is  difficult  to  pre-  better  that  Stoicism  that  dedaressuch 

serve  ti^e  golden  mean.    At  all  events,  pain  to  be  no  evil — ^and  the  tingle  in 

the.  taws  being  of  leather— we  be-  tbe  fingers  to  be  no  more  to  i^  wise 

Here — and  a  cane  being  a  species  of  boy  than  the  flourish  itself  is  to  the 

tree — the  former  is  not  so  apt  as  the  taws. 

ktter  fo  fracture  the  skull.  A  domiftie  To  be  serious — which  it  is  not  easy 
may  be  thro^vn  off  his  guard,  in  a^  to  be,  when  (me  sees  or  hears  of  full- 
sudden  fit  of  passion,  and*  administer  grown  Englishmen,  and  Scotsmen, 
the  taws  to  a  boy's  shoulders,  just  like  and  even  Irishmen,  sighing  and  weep- 
Christopher  North  inflicting  the  knout  ing,  and  even  groaning  in  agopy,  over 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  Cockney— but  the  horrors  of  that  system  of  occa« 
lieaven  pity  the  boy  when  the  dominie  sional  personal  chastisement  or  cor« 
has  recourse  to  his  cane,  and  heaven  rection,  which,  we  venture  to  assert, 
pity  the  Cockney  when  Christopher  must  have  prevailed  all  over  the  world 
North  has  recourse  to  his  crutch  !  from  the  Fall,  and  will  prevail  till  the 
The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is  this.  Millennium  ; — to  be  serious  we  say^- 
that  a  simple,  humane,  and  authori-  which  it  is  not  easy  to  be — when  one 
tative  schoolmaster  cah  contrive  to  hears  it  said  that  we  are  a  flowed  na« 
manage  a  large  school  of  medium  idle-  tion,  merely  because  ^a  certam  disci* 
ness  and  wickedness  by  the  terror  of  pline  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
the  taws — without  vfery  frequently  body,  in  our  academies,  our  fleets,  and 
performing  the  manual  or  platoon  ex-  our  armies — and  also  to  a  far  greater 
^rcise ;  but  if  there  be  no  taws  in  that  extent  than  there,  in  the  privacy,  the 
particular  sdiool,  it  is  the  same  thing,  sacred  privacy  of  domestic  life,  where 
to  all  intents  and  piurposes,  as  if  there  lye  ver0y  believe  more  bodily  correc- 
were  no  taiirs  in  theT  universe— -and  tion  or  chs^tisement  ten  times  over  is 
were  there  no  taws  in  the  universe,  practised,  without  a  murmur  or  with 
there  need  be  no  laws  either^-for,  in  much  murmuring,  than  in  all  the  bar« 
that  case,  laws  would  be  dead  letters  r^ick-yards,  on  all  the  decks  of  all  the 
—and  society  would  be  subverted,  ships  in  his  Mcyesty's  service,  and  in 
Be^es,  the  answer  to  the  question,  all  the  schools  put  together.  Session* 
"  Why  is  a  schodmaster  like—or  al.  Parochial,  Central,  or  on  the  very 
raiher  imlike  a  schoolboy  ?" '^  because  edge  of  the  circumference,  in  Great 
the  one  whips  tops  and  the  other  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  our  foreign 
whips  bottoms,"  would  lose  its  mean-  dominions,  including  even  the  West 
ing—and  there  would  be  one  joke  less  India  Islands^ both  windward  and  lee* 
in  the  world,  which,  in  the  present  ward ; — to  be.  serious,  we  repeat- 
dearth  of  wit,  the  world  could  ill  which  it  is  not  easv  to  be — when  one 
9pare.  For  these  and-  other  reasons,  looks  abroad  nv^  the  nfhole  system  of 
we  are  decidedly  for  the  taws.  animated  being,  rational  and  irration* 
,  From  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  al — from  man  to  mouse,  from  homo 
is  pitiful,  arises  this  timidity  about  sapiens  to  ridieulus  musy  and  beholds 
the  taws  ?  Surely  unmerciful  scari-  how  all  that  breathe,  and  move,  car* 
fying  of  bottoms  is  one  thing — and  r.y  on  their  very  existence  by  a  con* 
merciful  warming  of  palms  is  anoUier.  tin  ued  process  of  discipline,  at  least  as 
Is  the  hand— perhaps  not  very  well  corporal  as  it  is  mental ;  here,  the  old 
washed,  of  a  towsey- headed  school-  mother  or  fkther  ape  being  see^i  sit* 
boy,  so  sacred— ^that  to  touch  it  with  ting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  with  one 
the  taws  is  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  of  a  plaguy  progeny  .held  firm  be-« 
human  nature  in  the  whole  boy  ^  tween  parental  knees,  and  cuffed  in 
Wherefore  this  spiritualising  of  mat*  kind  correction  by  two  pair  of  salutary 
ter?  This  enshrining  of  soul  in  the  paws,  into  a  more  subdued  chatter— < 
thumb  and  the  little  finger  ?  This  there,  the  middle-aged  mother  or  fa« 
deification  of  the  bunch  of  fives  ?  ther  man,  sitting  on  a  chair  also  made 
Wliy,  one  of  the  most  obvious  uses  of  out  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  polish* 
a  body  is  to  be  occasionally  chastised,  ing  up  squalling  Dickey  into  a  better* 
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behaved  Christian  boy,  by  the  well* 
timed,  and  well-placed  application  of 
one  pair  of  taws ; — to  be  serious— when 
in  tlie  dreadful  din  of  this  world's 
passions,  roaring  louder  than  the  hur- 
ricanes that  sweep  the  seas  of  ships, 
and  the  shores  of  houses,  we  see  peo- 
ple stopping  at  the  door  of  some  small 
school-house,  or  large  academy,  and 
with  all  the  earnest  intentness  of 
p)hilosophical  eavesdroppers,  listening, 
their  soul  sitting  in  the  ear  from 
which  the  cotton  pea  has  just  been 
withdrawn,  in  hopes  to  discern  the 
smiack  of  a  pawmy,  or  the  sob  of  a  be* 
grutten  bairn,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
busy  and  blessed  murmur  of  the  hu- 
man skep,  (see  Dr  Jamieson);  and 
should  they  near — or  think  they  hear 
—such  smack  or  sob,  then  off  like  a 
shot,  to  pen,  and  print,  and  publish 
an  outcry  to  the  world,  a  cry  of  blood, 
as  if  all  the  childish  population  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  were  at  that  hour 
being  flogged  to  death,  and  as  if  thou- 
sands of  fiends^  in  the  forms  of  so 
many  ''  sticket  ministers" — ^no  doubt 
a  cruel  clan— one  to  each  small  school, 
and  two  at  least  to  each  large  acade- 
niy,  were  yelling  to  Satan  over  their 
prey,  each  demon  continuing,  long 
after  all  the  small  schools  and  large 
academies  in  the  land  had  thus  been 
silenced,  in  pure  pastime  to  switch 
his  tail  round  his  horns,  and  in  play- 
fill  pride  of  his  prowess,  to  pretend 
to  be  punishing  his  own  dingy  poste- 
riors or  those  of  his  adjacent  brother, 
with  the  blood-barkened  implement ; 
—to  be  serious,  finally — when  Britain, 
the  bulwark  of  the  world,  begins  whim- 
pering, like  a  little  girl  with  her  fin- 
ger in  her  mouth,  about  pawmies  on 
me  skelped  hands  of  urchins,  who, 
when  they  grow  up,  will,  for  her  sake, 
vbe  ready  with  those  self-same  hands 
-^then  horn-hard— to  take  in  a  reef 
in  the  top- gallant  sail  of  some  glorious 
ship  that  mresees  the  storm ; — ^why, 
hang  it,  we  must  be  done — when  we 
diink  on  all  these  things,  and  a  thou- 
sand more,  we  read  Mr  Wood's  Chap- 
ter on  Punishments  with  perfect  ap- 
probation, and  in  sympathy  with  his 
sentiments  feel  revived,  and  strength- 
ened, our  sober,  but  not  passionate,  at* 
tachment  to  the  taws ! 

To  conclude  with  a  single  sentence 
^— let  there  be  no  exaggeration  of  tri- 
fles—no attempt  to  turn  real  taws  into 
imaginary  cart- whips;  let  idl  domi- 
nies be  decent  men,  and  most  of  them 
Christians;  let  children  continue  to 


believe  what  nature  teaches  them,  that 
occasional  corporal  chastisement  is  all 
for  their  good,  and  that  to  care,  muck 
more  to  cry  for  a  pawmy,  is  a  crime 
which  conscience  will  continue  to  smart 
and  blush  for,  long  after  all  remorse 
has  ceased  to  disturb  the  dominie,  who, 
perhaps,  most  unjustly  and  somewhat 
too  severely  inflicted  it.  Let  this  be 
the  creed  of  the  Country— and  she 
will  reign  for  ever  queen  over  all  tlie 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Joseph  Lancaster  being  a  quaker,  of 
course  could  not  see  corporal  punish- 
ment in  its  true  light — and  set  about 
ruining  all  the  children  committed  to 
his  care,  by  a  system  of  punishments 
which  could  only  have  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  one  of  Uie  most  despicable  of 
mankind.  Its  in>irit  was — ^mockery. 
Never  having  felt  shame  himself,  it 
would  appear,  much  as  he  must  have 
had  reason  too  often  to  do  so — this 
cruel  quaker,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  knew 
not  what  the  insupportable  sorrow  of 
shame  may  be  to  an  ingenuous  boy  or 
girl  gifted  by  nature  with  a  fine  moral 
sensibility — and  he  made  Shame  head 
usher  in  his  school.  Such  a  system 
must  either  have  been  laughed  at,  and 
utterly  despised — or  regarded  with 
heart-crushing  and  soul-killing  hor<* 
ror.  Probably  both — and  thus  chil^ 
dren  were  ruined  either  by  indifference 
or  despair.  The  sleek  hound — ^who^ 
in  the  character  of  insolent  paup^, 
has  lately,  we  see,  been  vitupera« 
ing  the  Americans,  because  the  United 
States  will  not  give  him  five  hundred 
dollars — ^used  to  stand  by  with  his 
great  greasy  face — and  of  all  greasy 
faces  we  ever  saw,  and  we  have  seen 
many,  his  was  incomparably  and  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  parallel  the 
greasiest  far  —  appearing,  perhi^s, 
though  that  was  nardly  in  nature, 
greasier  than  it  perhaps  absolutely  was 
under  the  shadow  of  his  broad-brim, 
which,  quaker  as  he  was,  bullied  like  a 
Bradshaw— and  order  his  monitor! 
to  ''  fasten  both  a  log  and  a  shackie^X 
the  same  time,"  to  the  leg  or  1^  of  a 
British  schoolboy !  Base  slave!  But 
to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  inflict 
this  punishment  on  many  bojrs;  for 
"  most  hoys  are  wise  enough,"  it  seems, 
'*  when  under  one  punishment,  not  to 
transgress  immediately,  lest  it  shouJd 
he  douhled"  It  was  generally  found, 
therefore,  that  the  log  or  the  shackle 
did  singly ;  but  in  cases  where  the  log 
did  not  seem  to  be  felt  a  sufficiently 
remedial  incumbrance,  on  with  the 
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jhadcle-wheh  the  slmcU^  was  too  «  ^^    ^^^  the  rising  mom  invidioiw 

light,  on  with  the  log !  When  a  boy  mark                           *"viuwu» 

«  sane  or  toned"  in  readuig,-Jo8eph  ^^^  ^^^  ^^e  light,  because  their  deeds 

sent  him    round   tilie  room   to   cry  ^.^  ^^^^  t> 

matches  (Scottice,  spunks.)  This  pro-  . 

voked  risibility,  "  and  the  laugh  of  cannot  be  intended  by  those  eloquent 
the  whole  school  was  turned  upon  wid  yehement  declaimers  in  Whig 
the  delinquent."  A  slovenly  boy,  Jo-  periodicals,  who  are  often  heard  bawl- 
seph— who,  by  the  by,  was  a  great  big  ^^g  against  certain  men,  and  classes 
greasy  sloven  himself,  as  ever  disgust-  a^"  orders  of  men,  for  setting  then* 
ed  a  four-inside  coach— distmguished  faces  against  the  improvement  of  the 
byalabelonhisbreast,andwalkedhim  People.  For  the  poet  alludes,  in  these 
round  the  school  with  a  tin  or  a  paper  fine  lines,  to  sinners  whofear  the  detec- 
crown  upon  his  head.  A  boy  with  a  t">n  of  their  own  wickedness.  Who 
dirty  face  was  punished  by  having  it  "^en,  we  again  demand  of  the  Whigs 
wa^ed  before  all  the  school  by  a  little  ?i^d  Liberals,  are  the  opponents  of  the 
girl— of  which  little  girl  this,  we  pre-  improvement  of  the  people,  and  where 
sume,  was  intended  as  the  preparatory  ao  they  hide  or  exhibit  their  heads  ? 
educationforanur8a7.maid.  Thelittle  There  may  possibly  be  a  few  poor 
girl,  when  she  had  finished  his  face—  creatures  among  the  Tories  who,  like 
was  then  ordered  to  give  the  little  boy  poultry  in  the  pip,  do  co  about  discon« 
—what?  Akiss?  No— that  would  have  solately  chu-ping  and  cheeping  of  dan« 
been  right,  both  in  natural  feeling  and  ger  to  the  State,  lurking  in  the  educa* 
in  Christian  kindness— but  "  a  gentle  Jjon  of  the  lower  orders,  fiutall  the  en- 
box  on  ^e  ear."  These  are  specimens  lightened  and  manly  Tories,  constitu* 
of  the  now-forgotten  villainy  of  this  ting  about  three-fourths  of  the  edu- 
qudcer-down — who,  instead  of  being  eated  of  Great  Britain,  are  indeed  the 
dinnered  by  Whigs,  should  have  had  true  Friends  of  the  People,  and  zeal- 
a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail  by  Tories,  and  c^ty  desirous  of  seeing  their  condi- 
been  sentjinglingalong  the  city  streets,  tion  made  strong  and  steady  on  the 
to  the  extreme  delight  of  all  the  boys  l>asis  of  religion.  That  secured,— then 
whilom  of  the  tin  or  paper  crowns,  they  welcome  all  schemes  of  educa- 
nor  less  to  the  milder  amusement  of  tion  calculated  to  increase  the  power 
all  the  girls  who  had  been  forced  by  of  the  People  over  the  hardships,  and 
the  ignorant  tyrant  to  perform  on  the  difficulties,  and  drawbacks  on  happi- 
faces  of  others  a  task  wnich  greasy  Jo-  iifss,  naturally  annexed  to  their  con« 
seph  very  seldom  performed  on  his  dition.  They  are  the  foremost — the 
own ;  and  which,  we  have  been  ere-  very  foremost— in  establishing  new 
dibly  informed,  he  has  altogether  re-  schools  of  instruction — ^in  expound- 
Unquished,  totally  abandoncl,  in  the  hig  the  principles  on  which  they 
New  World.  ought  to  be  constructed — ^in  giving 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  chap-  the  Theory  of  the  Practice.  True,  that 
ter  on  the  supposed  dangers  of  gene-  they  are  not  so  noisy  as  some  others 
ral  education.  It  is  a  good  chapter,  —so  addicted  to  crowing  and  wing« 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  clapping,  and  playing,  with  Eolian 
Wood  adopts  too  cautious — too  timid  cheeks,  on  the  penny* trumpet.  Nei« 
a  tone ;  that  he  seems  disposed  to  al-  ther  are  they  seen  quarrelling  among 
low  too  much  force  to  the  common-  themselves  for  precedency  ofrank  in  the 
place  objections  to  the  Instruction  of  work  of  well-doing,  and  falling  to  in- 
the  People.  Of  course,  he  utterly  de-  tellectual  fisty-cuffs  in  support  of 
spises  such  objections ;  but  he  conde-  their  claims  to  priority  in  the  devising 
scends  to  argue  upon  them  at  greater  of  plans  for  settling  all  disputes  by  an 
length,  and  with  more  earnestness,  appeal  to  reason.  They  do  their  work 
than,  on  such  a  thread-bare  topic,  more  silently ;  for  there  is  a  certain 
needed  to  have  been  expected  from  such  silence  natural  to  all  the  operations  of 
a  man.  Who  are  they  who  would  keep  beneficence.  In  their  personal  inter* 
-the  lower  orders  in  ignorance  ?  We  course  with  their  inferiors— with  the 
never  could  discover  that ;  and  have  lower  orders — they  are  distinguished 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  know  where  by  kindness  and  courtesy— 4>y  the 
the  lovers  of  darkness  reside,  and  from  expression  of  that  sympathy  which, 
what  high  or  humble  places  they  have  however  different  may  be  their  estate, 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  educa-  ought  ever  to  exist  between  men  and 
tion.  men.    And  when  they  write  of  their 
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fellow  Christians  of  humblest  degree, 
it  is  in  a  Christian  spirit^  iree  from 
that  proud  condescension  which,  in  too 
many  of  the  false  friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple, plainly  shews  that  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  own  too  close  an  affinity 
of  nature  with  those  on  whom  they  are 
bestowing  the  honour  of  their  cheap 
but  liberal  patronage.  The  politics, 
the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  life  of  such  Tories,  are 
all  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  People, 
comprehended  in  the  love  of  their 
kind.  Their  minds  are  at  all  times  in 
harmony— in  unison  with  all  schemes^ 
of  whicn  the  object  is  human  happi- 
ness.   But  they  know  well  the  main 


flources  of  human  happiness— in  what 
lofty  regions  they  Ue— and  whence 
they  are  perpetually  fed— and  that 
knowledge  guards  them  against  the 
adoption  of  all  schemes  of  instruction^ 
originating  in  ignorance^  or  denial  of 
those  great  truths  which  cannot  £dl 
into  oblivion,  without  those  who  for« 
get  them  falling  into  misery  and  guilts 
They  haye  made  a  stand  for  thos^ 
trutns  at  a  time  when  they  had  been 
insidiously,  and  ware  about  to  be  open* 
ly,  assailed ;  and  the  assailants  haye 
slunk  off,  seeing  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  either  sapping  or  storming  the 
citadel.  So  let  us  conclude  with  a 
noble  strain  of  Wordsworth  :^- 


O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time. 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  Imperial  Realm^ 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 

Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 

Binding  herself,  by  statute,  to  secure. 

For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains. 

The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 

Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 

By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 

Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools ; 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized— 

A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 

This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  Babe  proclaims 

To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heayen's  will. 

For  the  protection  of  his  innocence ; 

And  the  rude  Boy — who,  having  overpast 

The  sinless  age,  by  consci^ence  is  enrolled, 

Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow> 

And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent, 

Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 

To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 

— This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 

This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed. 

To  eyes  and  ears  of  Parents  who  themselves 

Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 

Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 

That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven, 

It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  narental  ear ; 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  Motner's  heart. 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  vrill  grant 

The  unquestionable  good ;  which  England,  safe 

From  interference  of  external  force. 

May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurred 

That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth. 

Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 
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THE  WOBKIKO  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 


The  experiment  which  the  country 
is  at  present  undergoing  in  regard  to 
its  currency — the  future  experiments 
of  the  same  kind^  which^  according  to 
the  promises  of  its  rulers^  it  is  desti* 
ned  to  undergo — the  difference  of  opi- 
nion which  prevails  touching  the  wis- 
dom  of  such  experiments — the  pres- 
sure which  the  community  feels  in 
its  pecuniary  concerns^the  destitu- 
tion of  proof  which  the  received  prin- 
ciples of  currency  exhibit^ — and  the 
vast  importance  of  the  general  ques- 
tion^ render  it  a  matter  of  the  first 
consequence  that  the  actual  working 
of  the  currency  should  be  regularly 
watched.  There  are  doubtlessly  peo- 
ple who  hold  an  opposite  opinion.  The 
Cockney  scribes^  wno^  with  inimitable 
liberality^  call  all  who  dissent  from 
them  on  any  subject  ^'  dolts/'  "  boo- 
bies," and  *'  knaves,"  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  labour  under  the 
conviction  that  nothing  can  be  known 
on  the  currency  question  beyond  what, 
they  have  oracularly  promulgated. 
And  there  are  other  people,  of  infi- 
nitely more  respectability  and  charac- 
ter, who,  in  all  probability,  think  it 
both  idle  and  pernicious  to  attempt  to 
know  more  on  the  question  than  is 
known  already.  Our  impression,  how- 
ever, will,  we  imagine,  be  narticipa- 
ted  in  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
weal  of  their  country — all  who  wish 
for  correct  knowledge — all  the  friends 
of  sound  philosophy,  who  are  anxious 
to  see  the  currency. regulated  by  prin- 
ciples rendered  worthy,  by  demonstra- 
tion, of  bearing  the  name  of  science. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  offer  some 
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remarks  on  the  working  of  the  current 
cy  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

We  confess  we  are  in  some  degree 
moved  to  do  this  by  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  the  metal  people  have  re« 
vealed  an  inclination  to  do,  what  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  backsliding. 
One  of  them,  in  a  most  ludicrous  ex« 

Elosion  of  wrath,  egotism,  and  abuse^ 
as  admitted  that  prices  may  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  governed  by  other  things 
than  the  currency ;  and  the  admission 
takes  the  ground  fh>m  under  the  feet 
of  himself  and  his  unhappy  brethren. 
A  part  of  them  raised  tneir  system 
chiefly  on  this— a  rise  of  prices  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  enlarged  issues 
of  currency,  therefore  the  enlarged  is- 
sues cause  the  rise  of  prices.  Now,  if 
it  be  conceded  that  prices  can  be  raised 
by  other  things  dian  an  increase  of 
currencv,  the  concession  must  bury 
these  ilUstarred  wiseacres  under  the 
ruins  of  their  system  for  ever.  If  it 
be  granted  that  the  currency  only  af« 
fects  prices  occasionally  and  compo« 
nently — that  without  being  in  any 
material  d^ree  influenced  by  it,  they 
may  be  high,  and  may  fluctuate  great* 
ly,  there  is  an  end  of  the  present  cur- 
rency system  and  its  metal  supporters. 
The  currency  is  the  sole  or  primary 
governor  of  prices  in  the  general  rule, 
and  is  not  so  only  in  the  exception  to 
such  rule ;  or  this  system  is  bottomed 
on  principles  wholly  false.  What  was 
alleged  in  the  outcry  concerning  the 
'^depreciated  currency,"  the  high  prices 
of  the  war,  and  the  "  excessive  issues" 
of  the  Country  Bankers  ?  To  what  has 
the  banishment  of  gold  been  attribu- 
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ted^  except  to  the  excessive  issues  of 
Bank-notes  and  their  consequences? 
On  what  was  the  law  respecting  the 
Country  Banks  in  1 896  founded  ?  Why 
has  it  been  argued  that  a  metallic  cur- 
rency must  virtually  taise^  in  a  large 
degree^  the  amount  of  taxation  ?  And' 
why  have  the  metal  people  themselves 
proclaimed  that  such  a  currency  would 
render  the  Com  Laws  inooo-ative^  by 
.  keq>ing  corn  at  low  prices  r  The  trutn 
IB,  the  champions  of  gold,  and^  to  a 

freat  extent,  the  champions  of  paper, 
ave  alike  entrenched  themselves  on . 

'  the  same  dogmas,  that  a  metallic  cur« 
rency  must  be  the  parent  of  low  pri« 
oes — that  if  money  be  abundant,  it 
must  be  cheap,  and  in  consequence  it 
must  raise  commodities  to  high  prices ; 
that  if  it  be  scarce,  it  must  be  dear,  and 
in  consequence  it  must  make  the  pri« 
oes  of  commodities  low ;  and  that  it 
must  be  rendered,  by  a  paper  curren* 
cy>  abundant,  and  by  a  metallic  one, 
comparatively  scarce,  therefore  the  for- 
mer must  produce  high  prices,  and  the 
latter  low  ones. 

This  we  mention,  because  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bind  the  enemies  of  paper 
to  their  leading  doctrines;  if  they  aban- 
don them,  they  abandon  their  system^ 
and  practically  confess  that  the  cur- 
rency legislation,  with  which  this  un- 
fortunate empire  has  in  late  years  been 
^rsed,  has  been  wholly  uselesa— has 
been  only  capable  of  producing  fits  of 
coin,  by  making  prices  low  for  a  mo- 
ment, without  having  the  virtue  in  it 
to  yield  its  intended  benefits. 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation  to 
which  small  notes  had  been  subjected, 
money,  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  was 
extremaly  abundant  The  country  pa- 
pers teemed  with  offers  to  lend  it  on 
por^gage,  the  Country  ^anks  were  op- 
pressed with  a  surplus  of  it,  TheLon^ 
don  Banks  were  oppressed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  many  millions  of  it  were 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
the  sake  of  security,  because  uiey  could 
And  no  employment.  No  reduction  in 
like  rate  of  interest  could  relieve  it  from 
Ua  state  of  idleness.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  there  was  about  as  much 
unemployed  mone^  in  the  country 
then,  as  there  was  m  the  years  which 
preceded  the  panic,  or  in  any  former 
period ;  and  far  more  of  it  than  there 
iraa  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of 
paper  currency. 
Nows  what  produced  this  super- 
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the  Country  Banks,  by  excessive  issues^ 
Their  smdl  notes  were  in  course  of 
extinction ;  and  the  approach  of  the 
period  for  the  final  extmction  of  such 
notes  compelled  them  to  contract,  rather 
than  to  increase,  their  issues  of  large 
ones.  Man^  of  them  had  been  de- 
prived of  bcmg  by  failure.  Although 
there  was  this  excess  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists,  there  was  gene- 
rally amidst  business  throughout  the 
country  a  scarcity  of  it.  The  amount 
of  circuli^ting  medium  issued  was  even 
less  than  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
community  required,  and  of  course 
there  were  not  too  many  Bank-notes  in 
circulation. 

Here  then  is  decisive  proof  that  as 
great  a  superabundance  of  money  may 
exist,  as  the  country  ever  knew ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  issues  of  the 
Country  Banks  may  be  even  below 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  metal  men,  however,  have 
stoutly  maintained,  that  the  super- 
abundance proved,  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  issues  of  the  Banks  generally,  if 
not  of  the  Country  Banks  m  particular, 
were  excessive,  to  its  amount.  During 
the  year  they  again  and  again  gravely 
urged  this,  and  called  for  a  contraction 
of  issues.  We  will,  therefore,  throw 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
all  other  Banks,  into  a  whole,  and  then 
look  at  the  matter.  The  amount  of 
the  superabundance  we  will  take  at  ten 
millions.  Now,  if  the  Banks  had  call- 
ed in  notes  to  this  amount,  the  idle 
money  could  not  possibly  have  gone  to 
replace  them  except  in  the  shape  of 
sovereigns,  for  in  such  a  shape  only 
could  it  have  been  made  use  of.  If 
the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  sale  of 
government  securities,  the  transferring 
of  mortgages,  &c  could  have  drawn  in 
ten  millions  of  its  notes,  and  there» 
by  have  given  employment  to  the  idle 
money,  what  would  have  been  the 
fruits  ?  In  the  first  place,  by  giving 
employment  to  the  money  of  others, 
it  would  have  deprived  the  same 
amount  of  what  constitutes  its  regular 
capital,  its  own  money,  of  employ* 
ment.  In  the  second  place,  the  Coon* 
try  Banks  must  either  have  added  ten 
millions  to  their  issues,  or  a  most  ruin* 
ous  scarcity  of  money  must  have  fall- 
en on  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
Bank-notes  would  have  been  taken  from 
one  employment,  and  the  superabun- 
dant money  woidd  have  been  sent  to 
one  wholly  different.   The  popuUtion 
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was  Dol  fully  employed  at  yery  inade* 
quate  wages;  there  was  no  specula-* 
tion  ;  no  charges  were  made  of  over* 
trading ;  and  luui  there  been  less  trade, 
much  misery  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  want  of  work ;  and  this  is  snf* 
ficient  to  proye^  that  ten  millions  could 
not  haye  been  wholly  abstracted  from 
the  circulating  medium,  without  fUU 
ing  the  oountjj  with  bankruptcy  and 
pauperism.  In  other  words,  tne  fruits 
would  haye  amounted  in  reality  to 
this.  In  order  to  give  employment  to 
ten  millions  of  idle  money,  die  same 
amount  of  other  money  would  have 
been  deprived  of  constant  and  benefit 
cial  employment,  to  the  imspeakable 
ii^urv  of  tne  community. 

If  tne  Country  Banks  nad  contracted 
their  issues,  the  effects  would  have 
been  similar.  The  Bank  of  England 
must  have  put  out  as  many  additional 
notes  as  they  called  in,  ana  thus  have 
hept  the  aggregate  issues  from  dimi« 
Dution;  or  a  destructive  scarcity  of 
money  must  have  been  created  in  gd9 
neral  trade.' 

If  the  Banks  generally  had  given 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  notes  they 
called  in,  there  would  have  been  no  di- 
minution of  issues  or  currency.  This 
might,  however,  have  had  some  effect, 
though  not  a  sufficient  one,  on  the  idle 
money.  But  they  would  not  have 
done  It.  The  Bank  of  England  would 
have  replaced  its  notes  with  govern* 
ment  securities,  which  could  not  have 
been  used  as  currency;  therefore  it 
would  have  deprived  money  of  em* 
ployment  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  em* 
ployment  to  different  money  on  the 
other.  If  it  had  given  gold,  which  it 
had  in  its  possession,  in  exchange  for 
its  notes,  without  buying  other  gold, 
this  woidd  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
abundant  money ;  it  would  mere- 

E^e  employed  its  idle  gold,  and  ren« 
its  paper  idle.  The  Country 
Banks,  instead  of  giving  gold  for  their 
notes,  would  have  cidled  in  loans : 
they  would  have  contracted  their  is« 
sues  by  the  annihilation  of  money 
which  was  beneficially  employed,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  replaced  to 
any  material  extent  by  the  idle  money. 
While  it  is  manifest  that  the  super- 
abundance  did  not  flow  from  an  in« 
crease  of  issues  in  the^Country  Banks, 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  did  not 
flow  from  such  an  increase  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  a^pgregate  issues  ra« 
ther  declined  than  increased,  and  yet 
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idle  money  kept  continually  accumu- 
lating. 

These  things,  then,  are  evident ;  1, 
The  Banks  did  not  create  the  supera- 
bundance by  enlarging  their  issues ; 
they  did  not,  by  putting  more  of  their 
own  money  into  employment,  throw 
the  money  of  other  people  out  of  it.  «. 
In  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
idle  money  belonging  to  other  people 
oould  not  have  been  provided  with 
employment,  except  by  the  rendering 
of  an  equal  amount  of  what  constitutes 
their  regular  capital,  idle.  3.  If  they 
had  contracted  their  issues,  the  super* 
abundant  money  could  not  have  gone 
into  the  void  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion, except  in  the  shape  of  circula- 
ting medium,  which  shape  it  could  not 
have  taken.  And,  4.  They  could  not 
have  contracted  their  issues  without 
rendering  beneficially  employed  mo- 
ney, eqiial  in  amount  with  the  con* 
traction,  idl^  to  the  mighty  injury  of 
the  community. 

Now,  what  caused  the  superabund* 
ance  ?  In  London  the  idle  money  of 
the  whole  country,  to  a  very  large  ex« 
tent,  is  collected.  Putting  out  of  sight 
that  which  cannot  find  employment, 
the  bills  of  aU  parts  of  the  country  are 
in  a  great  degree  payable  in  London  ; 
therefore  money  has  to  be  sent  thither 
to  take  them  up  with.  This  money 
is  sent  through  the  different  Coun- 
try Banks,  and  it  is  generally  forward- 
ea  before  the  day  on  which  it  has  to 
be  paid.  If  town  and  country  bills 
to  the  amount  of  one  million  should 
become  due  in  London  daily,  and  the 
money  to  meet  them  should  be  provi- 
ded three  days  previously  to  the  day 
of  payment,  this  would  cause  three 
millions  to  be  laid  idle  in  London  con- 
stantly. If  the  bills  should  all  be  pay- 
able at  one  house,  it  would  always 
have  this  amount  of  idle  money  in  its 
hands ;  and  yet  the  money,  in  regard 
to  its  owners,  would  not  be  seelangi 
but  would  be  on  its  way  to,  employ- 
ment When  this  money  is  looked  at, 
in  connexion  with  that  which  is  seek* 
ing  investments  of  different  kinds,  it 
can  surprise  no  one  if  there  be  always 
several  millions  of  unemployed  money 
in  London. 

The  great  houses  in  London  which 
employ  their  capital  in  money  specu- 
lations, take  it  in  one  year  out  of  the 
money  maricet  to  uf e  it  in  loans  to  Fo- 
reigp  Grovemments,  trading  in  bullion;^ 
&c. ;  and  in  anotibex  'u^w  ^i  \sta>% 
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tedf  except  to  the  excessive  issues  of 
Bank-notes  and  their  consequences? 
On  what  was  the  law  respecting  the 
Country  Banks  in  1826  founded  ?  Why 
has  it  been  argued  that  a  metallic  cur- 
rency must  virtually  tafse,  ifi  aiarge 
degree^  the  amount  of  taxation?  And' 
why  have  the  metal  people  themselves 
proclaimed  that  such  a  currency  would 
render  the  Corft  lAws  inoperative,  by 
keeping:  coraat  low  prices  ?-The  tnith 
is,  the  champions  of  gold,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  champions  of  paper, 
have  alike  entrenched  themselves  on  ^ 
the  same  dogmas,  that  a  m^tallid  cur« 
rency  must  be  the  parent  of  Jow  pri- 
ces— that  if  money  be  abundant,  it 
must  be  cheap,  and  in  consequence  it 
must  raise  commodities  to  high  prices ; 
that  if  it  be  scarce,  it  must  be  dear,  and 
in  consequence  it  must  make  the  pri- 
ces of  commodities  low ;-  and  that  it 
must  be  rendered,  by  a  paper  curren- 
cy, abundant,  and  by  a  metallic  one, 
comparatively  scarce,  therefore  the  for- 
mer must  produce  high  prices,  and  the 
latter  low  ones. 

This  we  mention,  because  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bind  the  enemies  of  paper 
to  their  leading  doctrines;  if  they  aban- 
don them,  they  abandon  their  system, 
and  practically  confess  that  the  cur<« 
rency  legislation,  with  which  this  un- 
fortunate empire  has  in  late  years  been 
cnrse^,  has  been  wholly  useless— haa 
been  only  capable  of  producing  fits  of 
ruin,  by  making  prices  low  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  \vithout  paving  the  virtue  in  it 
to  yield  its  intended  benefits. 

^Notwithstanding  the  limitation  to 
whic}i  spiall  notes  had  been  subjected, 
moneys  foj:  a  large  part  of  th^  year,  was 
^^em^y  abundant.  7he  pountry  pa- 
pers teemed  with  offers  to  lend  it  op 
mortgage,  the  Country  Panks  were  op- 
pressed with  a  surplus  of  it,  The  Lon^ 
apn  Banks  vf  ere  oppressed  in  the  same 
ipann^,  and  many  millions  o£it  werer 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
the  sake  of  security,  because  wey  could 
find  no  employment.  No  reduction  in 
liie  rate  of  mterest  could  relieve  it  from 
i^  state  of  idleness.  It  may  be  ^afely 
assumed,  that  there  was  about  as  much 
unemploy^  mone^  in  the  country 
^en,  as  tl^^r^  was  in  the  years  whidb 
preceded  the .  panic,  or  in  any  former 
period ;  and  far  more  of  it  than  there 
"^as  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of 
paper  currency. 

Nows  wbat  produced  this  super- 
aV^j^BQ?  of  nnoney.    Certainly  not 


the  Country  Banks,  by  excessive  issuer 
Their  smdl  notes  were  in  course  of 
extinction ;  and  the  apinroach  of  the 
period  for  the  final  extinction  of  such 
notes  compelled  them  to  contract,  rather 
than  to  increasie,  their  issues  of  large 
ones.  Many  of  them  had  been  de- 
prived of  being  by  failure.  Although 
there  was  this  excess  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists,  there  was  gene-^ 
rally  amidst  business  throughout  the 
country  a  scarcity  of  it.  The  amount 
of  circul^^ting  medium  issued  was  even 
less  than  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
community  required,  and  of  course' 
there  were  not  too  many  Bank-notes  in 
circulation. 

Here  then  is  decisive  proof  that  as 
great  a  superabundance  of  money  may 
exist,  as  the  country  ever  knew  ;  ana 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  issues  of  the 
Country  Banks  may  be  even  bdow 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  metal  men,  however,  have 
stoutly  maintained,  that  the  super-* 
abundance  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  issues  of  the  Banks  generally,  if 
not  of  the  Country  Banks  in  particular, 
were  excessive,  to  its  amount.  During 
the  year  they  again  and  again  gravely 
urged  this,  and  called  for  a  contraction 
of  issues.  We  will,  therefore,  throw 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
all  other  Banks,  into  a  whole,  and  then 
look  at  the  matter.  Tlie  amount  of 
the  superabundance  we  will  take  at  ten 
millions.  Now,  if  the  Banks  had  call-i 
ed  in  notes  to  this  amount,  the  idle 
money  could  not  possibly  have  gone  to 
replace  them  except  in  the  shape  of 
sovereigns,  for  in  such  a  shape  only 
could  it  have  been  made  use  of.  If 
the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  sale  of 
government  securities,  the  transferring 
of  mortgages,  &c.  could  have  drawn  in 
ten  millions  of  its  notes,  and  therei 
by  have  given  employment  to  the  idle 
money,  what  would  have  been  the. 
fruits  ?  In  the  first  place,  by  giving 
employipent  to  the  money  of  others, 
it  would  have  deprived  the  same 
amount  of  what  constitutes  its  regular 
capital,  its  own  money,  of  employe 
ment.  In  the  second  place,  the  Coun^* 
try  Banks  must  either  have  added  ten 
millions  to  their  issues,  or  a  most  ruin* 
ous  scarcity  of  money  must  have  fall* 
en  on  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
Bank-notes  would  have  been  taken  from 
one  employment,  and  the  superabun<« 
dant  money  woidd  have  been  sent  to 
one  wholly  di^erent.  The  population 
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was  not  fttUjT  employed,  at  very  inade* 
quate  wages;  there  was  no  specuUu 
tion  ;  no  eharges  were  made  of  over* 
trading ;  and  luul  ^ere  been  less  tradei, 
much  misery  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  want  of  work ;  and  this  is  snf* 
ficient  to  prove,  that  ten  millions  could 
not  have  been  wholly  abstracted  from 
the  circulating  medium,  without  fill* 
iDg  the  country  with  bankruptcy  and 
pauperism.  In  other  words,  the  fruits 
would  have  amounted  in  reality  to 
this.  In  order  to  give  employment  to 
ten  millions  of  idle  money,  the  same 
amount  of  other  money  would  have 
been  deprived  of  constant  and  benefi- 
cial em^ovment,  to  the  imspeakable 
ii^urv  of  tne  community. 

If  tne  Country  Banks  nad  contracted 
their  issues,  the  effects  would  hate 
been  similar.  The  Bank  of  England 
must  have  put  out  as  many  additional 
notes  as  Uiey  called  in,  and  thus  have 
kept  the  aggregate  issues  from  dimi* 
mition';  or  a  destructive  scarcity  of 
money  must  have  been  created  in  get 
nerai  trade.'  . 

If  the  Banks  generally  had  givai 
gQld  in  exchange  for  the  notes  they 
ealled  in,  there  would  have  been  no  di« 
minution  of  issues  or  currency.    This 
might,  however,  have  had  some  efiect, 
though  not  a  sufficient  one,  on  the  idle 
money.     But  they  would  not  have 
done  It.    The  Bank  of  England  would 
have  replaced  its  notes  with  govern* 
ment  securities,  which  could  not  have 
been  xised  as  currency ;  therefore  it 
would  have  deprived  money  of  em« 
ployment  on  the  one  hand,  to  give  em- 
ployment to  different  money  on  the 
other.    If  it  had  given  gold,  which  it 
had  in  its  possession,  in  exchange  for 
its  notes,  without  buying  other  gold, 
this  woidd  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
superabundant  money ;  it  would  mere^ 
ly  nave  employed  its  idle  gold,  and  ren« 
dered  its  paper  idle.     The  Counti^ 
B<mks,  insteadof  giving  gold  for  their 
notes,  would  have  called  in  loans : 
ihey  woiUd  have  contracted  their  is* 
sues   by  the  annihilation  of  money 
which  was  beneficially  employed,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  replaced  to 
imy  material  extent  by  the  idle  money. 
While  it  is  manifest  that  the  super- 
abundance  did  not  flow  from  an  in- 
crease of  issues  in  the^Country  Banks, 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  did  not 
flow  from  such  an  increase  in  the  Bank 
ofEn^nd.  The  a^egate  issues  ra** 
ther  declined  than  mcreased,  and  yet 
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idle  money  kept  oc^tinually  accumu- 
lating. 

These  things,  then,  are  evident :  1. 
The  Banks  did  not  create  the  supera- 
bundance by  enlarging  their  issues ; 
ihey  did  not,  by  putting  more  of  their 
own  money  into  employment,  throw 
the  money  of  other  people  out  of  it.  2. 
in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
idle  money  belonging  to  other  people 
could  not  have  been  provided  with 
employment,  except  by  the  rendering 
of  an  equal  amount  of  what  constitutes 
their  regular  capital,  idle.  3.  If  they 
had  contracted  their  issues,  the  super* 
abundant  money  coiQd  not  have  gone 
into  the  void  caused  by  the  contrac- 
tion, except  in  the  shape  of  circula- 
ting medium,  which  shape  it  could  not 
have  taken.  And,  4.  They  could  not 
have  contracted  their  issues  without 
rendering  beneficially  employed  mo^ 
ney,  equal  in  amount  with  the  con* 
traction,  idle,  to  the  mighty  injury  of 
llie  community. 

Now,  what  caused  the  superabund- 
«Bce  ?  In  London  the  idle  money  of 
the  whcde  oountry*  to  a  very  large  ex« 
tent,  is  ccdlected.  Putting  out  of  sight 
tiiat  which  cannot  find  employment, 
the  bills  of  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
in  a  great  degree  payable  in  London ; 
therefore  money  has  to  be  sent  thither 
to  take  them  up  with.  This  money 
is  sent  through  the  different  Coun- 
try Banks,  and  it  is  generally  forward- 
ed before  the  day  on  which  it  has  to 
be  paid.  If  town  and  country  bills 
to  tne  amount  of  one  million  should 
become  due  in.  London  daily,  and  the 
money  to  meet  them  should  be  provi- 
ded three  days  previously  to  the  day 
of  payment,  this  would  cause  three 
millions  to  belaid  idle  in  London  con* 
stantly.  If  the  bills  should  all  be  pay- 
able at  one  house,  it  would  always 
have  this  amount  of  idle  money  in  its 
hands ;  and  yet  the  money,  in  regard 
to  its  owners,  would  not  be  seeking^ 
but  would  be  on  its  way  to,  employ- 
ment When  this  mdney  is  looked  a1^ 
in  connexion  with  that  which  is  seek- 
ing investments  of  different  kinds,  it 
can  surprise  no  one  if  there  be  always 
seversd  millions  of  unemployed  money 
in  London. 

The  great  houses  in  London  which 
employ  their  capital  in  money  specu- 
lations, take  it  in  one  year  out  of  the 
money  maricet  to  uee  it  in  loans  to  Fot- 
reign  Governments,  trading  in  buUion^ 
&c. ;  and  in  another  year  they  bring 
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ted^  except  to  the  excesrive  issues  of 
Bank-notes  and  their  consequences? 
On  what  was  the  law  respecting  the 
Country  Banks  in  1826  founded?  Why 
has  it  heen  argued  that  a  metallic  cur« 
rency  must  yirtually  ^iWLse,  in  aiarge 
degree^  the  amount  of  taxation  ?  And' 
why  have  the  metal  people  themselves 
proclaimed  that  such  a  currency  would 
render  the  Com  Laws  inoperatii^e,  by 
ka^ing^cornat  low  prices  r  The  truth 
is^  the  champions  of  gold^  and^  to  a 
great  extent^  the  champions  of  paper^ 
have  alike  entrenched  themselves  on  ^ 
the  same  dogmas^  that  a  metallic  cur« 
rency  must  be  the  parent  of  Jow  pri- 
ces— that  if  money  be  abundant,  it 
must  be  cheap,  and  in  consequence  it 
must  raise  commodities  to  high  prices  ; 
that  if  it  be  scarce,  it  must  be  dear,  and 
in  consequence  it  must  make  the  pri« 
ces  of  commodities  low  7  and  that  it 
must  be  rendered,  by  a  paper  current 
cy,  abundant,  and  by  a  metallic  one, 
comparatively  scarce,  therefore  the  for« 
mer  must  produce  high  prices,  and  the 
latter  low  ones. 

This  we  mention,  because  it  is  ne« 
cessary  to  bind  the  enemies  of  paper 
to  their  leading  doctrines;  if  they  aban- 
don them,  they  abandon  their  system, 
and  practically  confess  that  the  cur<« 
rency  legislation,  with  which  this  un- 
fortunate empire  has  in  late  years  beei^ 
curse4i  has  been  wholly  useless— haa 
been  only  capable  of  producing  fits  of 
ruin,  by  making  prices  low  for  a  mo^ 
ment,  without  paving  the  virtue  in  it 
to  yield  its  intended  benefits. 

Notwithstanding  the  limitation  to 
whiqli  sxnfkU  notes  had  been  subjected, 
mpney,  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  was 
extrem^y  abundant,  fhe  pountr^jr  pa- 
pers teemed  with  o0ers  to  lend  it  o^ 
mortgage,  tl^e  Country  (anks  were  op- 
pressed with  a  surplus  of  it,  TheLon^ 
aon  Banks  were  oppressed  in  the  same 
mann^,  and  many  millions  of  it  were 
aeposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
the  sake  of  security,  because  they  could 
find  no  employment.  No  reduction  in 
the  riate  of  interest  could  relieve  it  from 
i^s  state  of  idleness.  It  may  be  §afely 
assumed,  that  there  was  about  as  much 
vnemploycMl  mone^  in  the  country 
then>  as  tW^  was  in  the  years  which 
preceded  the  panic,  or  in  any  former 
period ;  and  far  more  of  it  than  there 
yras  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of 
paper  currency. 

Now*  wbat  produced  this  super- 
aVii^QQ^  id  money.    Certainly  not 
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the  Country  Banks,  by  excessive  issues. 
Their  smul  notes  were  in  course  of 
extinction ;  and  the  approach  of  the 
period  for  the  final  extmction  of  such 
notes  compelled  them  to  contract,  rather 
than  to  increase,  their  issues  of  large 
ones.  Many  of  them  had  been  de- 
prived of  being  by  failure.  Although 
there  was  this  excess  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  capitalists,  thete  was  gene-' 
rally  amidst  business  throughout  die 
country  a  scarcity  of  it.  The  amount 
of  circul^^ting  medium  issued  was  even 
less  than  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
community  required,  and  of  course^ 
there  were  not  too  many  Bank-notes  in 
circulation. 

Here  then  is  decisive  proof  that  as 
great  a  superabundance  of  money  may 
exist,  as  tne  country  ever  knew ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  issues  of  the 
Country  Banks  may  be  even  bdow 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  metal  men,  however,  have 
stoutly  maintained,  that  the  super- 
abundance proved,  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  issues  of  the  Banks  generally,  if 
not  of  the  Country  Banks  in  particular, 
were  excessive,  to  its  amount.  Uluring 
the  year  they  again  and  again  gravely 
urged  this,  and  called  for  a  contraction 
of  issues.  We  will,  therefore,  throw 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
all  other  Banks,  into  a  whole,  and  then 
look  at  the  matter.  The  amount  of 
the  superabundance  we  will  take  at  ten 
millions.  Now,  if  the  Banks  had  call^ 
ed  in  notes  to  this  amount,  the  idle 
money  could  not  possibly  have  gone  to 
replace  them  except  in  the  shape  of 
sovereigns,  for  in  such  a  shape  only 
couid  it  have  been  made  use  of.  If 
the  Bank  of  England^  by  the  sale  of 
government  securities,  the  transferring 
of  mortg^es,  &c  could  have  drawn  in 
ten  millions  of  its  notes,  and  there-i 
by  have  given  emplovment  to  the  idle 
money,  what  would  have  been  the 
fruits  ?  In  the  first  place,  by  giving 
employment  to  the  money  of  others, 
it  would  have  deprived  the  same 
amount  of  what  constitutes  its  regular 
capital,  its  own  money,  of  employe 
ment.  In  the  second  place,  the  Coun^ 
try  Banks  must  either  have  added  ten 
millions  to  their  issues,  or  a  most  ruin« 
ous  scarcity  of  money  must  have  fall* 
en  on  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
Bank-notes  would  have  been  taken  from 
one  employment,  and  the  superabun- 
dant money  wotdd  have  been  sent  to 
one  wholly  different.  The  population 
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was  not fttlljT empbyedat very inadd* 
quate  wages;  there  was  no  specular 
tion ;  no  eharges  were  made  of  over* 
trading ;  and  luul  there  been  less  trade, 
much  misery  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  want  of  work ;  and  this  is  snf* 
ficient  to  prove,  that  ten  millions  coidd 
not  have  been  wholly  abstracted  from 
the  circulating  medium,  without  fill* 
iog  the  country  with  bankruptcy  and 
pauperism.  In  other  words,  tne  fruits 
would  have  amounted  in  reality  to 
this.  In  order  to  give  employment  to 
ten  millions  of  idle  money,  the  same 
amount  of  other  money  would  have 
lleen  deprived  of  constant  and  benefi- 
cial em^oyment,  to  the  imspeakable 
ii^ury  of  the  community. 

If  the  Country  Banka  had  contracted 
their  issues,  the  effects  woidd  bate 
been  similar.  The  Bank  of  Englimd 
must  have  put  out  as  many  additional 
notes  as  they  called  in,  and  thus  have 
h^  the  aggregate  issues  from  dimi* 
nation;  or  a  destructive  scarcity  of 
money  must  have  been  created  in  get 
nend  trade.'  , 

If  the  Banks  .generally  had  giv^i 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  notes  they 
called  in,  there  would  have  been  no  di« 
minution  of  issues  or  currency.  This 
might,  however,  have  had  some  efiect, 
though  not  a  sufficient  one,  on  the  idk 
money.  But  they  would  not  have 
done  It.  The  Bank  of  England  would 
have  replaced  its  notes  with  govern-^ 
ment  securities,  which  could  not  have 
been  xised  as  currency ;  therefore  it 
would  have  deprived  money  of  em« 
ployment  on  the  one  hand,  to  giv6  em- 
ployment to  different  money  on  the 
other.  If  it  had  given  gold,  which  it 
had  in  its  possession,  in  exchange  for 
its  notes,  without  buying  other  gold, 
this  woi4d  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
superabundant  money ;  it  would  mcre^ 
Ih^nave  employed  its  idle  gold,  and  ren« 
dered  its  paper  idle.  The  Country 
Banks,  insteadof  giving  gold  for  their 
notes,  would  have  cidled  in  loans : 
they  would  have  contracted  their  is* 
sues  by  the  annihilation  of  money 
which  was  beneficially  employed,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  replaced  to 
any  material  extent  by  the  idle  money. 

While  it  is  manifest  that  the  super* 
abundance  did  not  flow  from  an  in- 
crease of  issues  in  the^Country  Banks, 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  did  not 
flow  from  such  an  increase  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  a^egate  issues  ra*t 
thex  declined  than  mcreased,  and  yet 
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idle  money  kept  continually  accumu- 
lating. 

These  things,  then,  are  evident :  1. 
The  Banks  did  not  create  the  supera- 
bundance by  enlarging  their  issues ; 
they  did  not,  by  putting  more  of  their 
own  money  into  employment,  throw 
the  money  of  other  people  out  of  it.  2. 
in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
idle  money  belonging  to  other  people 
could  not  have  been  provided  with 
employment,  except  by  the  rendering 
of  an  equal  amount  of  what  constitutes 
their  regular  capital,  idle.  3.  If  they 
had  contracted  their  issues,  the  super* 
abundant  money  coiQd  not  have  gone 
into  the  void  caused  by  the  contract 
tion,  except  in  the  shape  of  circida- 
ting  medium,  which  shape  it  could  not 
have  taken.  And,  4.  They  couJd  not 
hdEtve  contracted  their  issues  without 
lieDdmng  beneficially  employed  mo^ 
ney,  equal  in  amount  with  the  con* 
traction,  idl€^  to  the  mighty  injury  of 
llie  community. 

Now,  what  caused  the  superabund* 
«Bce  ?  In  London  the  idle  money  of 
the  whcde  country,  to  a  very  large  ex* 
tent,  is  collected.  Putting  out  of  sight 
lliat  which  cannot  find  employment, 
the  bills  of  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
in  a  great  degree  payable  in  London ; 
therefore  money  has  to  be  sent  thither 
to  take  them  up  with.  This  money 
is  sent  through  the  different  Coun* 
try  Banks,  and  it  is  generally  forward- 
ed before  the  day  on  which  it  has  to 
be  paid.  If  town  and  country  bills 
to  tne  amount  of  one  million  should 
become  due  in.  London  daily,  and  tho 
money  to  meet  them  should  be  provi- 
ded three  dsrys  previously  to  the  day 
of  payment,  this  would  cause  three 
millions  to  be  laid  idle  in  London  con« 
stantly.  If  the  bills  should  all  be  pay- 
able at  one  house,  it  would  always 
have  this  amount  of  idle  money  in  its 
hands ;  and  yet  the  money,  in  regard 
to  its  owners,  would  not  be  seeking^ 
but  would  be  on  its  way  to,  employ- 
ment When  this  mdney  is  looked  a^ 
in  connexion  with  that  which  is  seek* 
jng  investments  of  different  kinds,  it 
can  surprise  no  one  if  there  be  always 
several  millions  of  unemployed  money 
in  London. 

The  great  houses  in  London  which 
employ  their  capital  in  money  specu^ 
lations,  take  it  in  one  year  out  of  the 
money  maricet  to  use  it  in  loans  toFo^ 
reign  Governments,  trading  in  buUion^ 
&c. ;  and  in  another  year  they  bring 
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it  into  this  market  to  employ  it  in  dis* 
countingy  the  buying  or  Government 
pecurities^  &c.  These  houses^  with 
their  home  and  foreign  connexions^  can 
create  between  one  year  and  another 
a  difference  of  some  millions  in  the 
amount  of  idle  money  in  London. 

The  great  mercantile  houses  through- 
out the  country  use  their  capital  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  in  specula- 
tion ;  therefore  they  do  not  keep  it  in  re- 
gular employment.  At  times  they  have 
a  large  amount  of  it  idle  at  their  Bank- 
ers', vested  in  Exchequer  bills,  &c. ; 
and  at  other  times  they  nave  the  whole, 
and  large  borrowed  sums  in  addition, 
vested  in  merchandise.  These  houses 
make  frequent  and  very  large  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  money  in  Lon- 
don. 

When  there  are  articles  to  speculate 
in,  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
speculate  largely;  when  there  is  no 
speculation,  many  of  them  have  balan- 
ces in  the  hands  of  their  Bankers,  which 
form  an  immense  sum  in  the  aggre- 
gate. They  make  mighty  variations 
m  the  amoimt  of  money  in  London. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  cases^- 
others  could  easily  be  added — that  in 
on^  year  there  are  several  millions  of 
money  in  London  seeking  employ- 
ment ;  and  perhaps  in  the  next  they 
are  dl  employed  iu  foreign  countries 
in  the  shape  of  loans,  exported  manu- 
factures, purchased  com,  &c.  For  a 
consideraole  part  of  the  last  year, 
money  like  this  was  kept  in  London, 
and  it  naturally  caused  superabund- 
ance. 

If  the  country  collectively  make  a 
certain  amount  of  net  profit  yearly, 
and  cannot  find  employment  for  it,  this 
profit  must  be  idle  money.  If  the 
Sinking  Fund  pay  oflf  tHree  millions 
annually,  and  no  new  means  of  re-in- 
vesting the  sum  be  created,  it  must 
become  idle  money,  although  the 
country  may  make  no  net  profit. 

During  the  war,  Grovemment,  by 
borrowing,  created  new  means  of  in- 
vestment to  the  amount  of  many  mil- 
lions annually.  If  we  assume  that, 
after  allowing  for  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  it  borrowed  on  the  ave- 
rage twelve  millions  yearly,  and  Uiat 
the  Sinking  Fund  pays  off  at  present 
three  millions  per  year, — the  country 
possessed,  during  .the  war,  annual 
means  of  investment  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  millions,  of  which  it  is  at  pre- 
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sent  deprived.  Then,  with  a  much' 
smaller  population,  it  not  only  pro-^ 
vided  the  fifteen  millions,  but  it  in- 
vested infinitely  more  new  capital  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade, 
than  it  does  now.  We  believe  that, 
after  allowing  for  difference  of  popu- 
lation, its  annual  savings  in  the  war 
amounted  to  forty  or  fifty  millions 
more  than. they  amount  to  at  present. 
Its  capital  then  rapidly  increased,  but 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  is  at 
this  period  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
change  is  most  melancholy  and  por- 
tentous. 

If,  when  Government  annually  took 
twelve  millions  out  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, and  destroyed  the  sum  as  capital, 
money  was  in  general  sufficiently 
plentiful,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
latter  should  be  now  occasionally 
abundant,  when  Government,  instead 
of  doing  this,  is  annually  pouring  two 
or  three  millions  into  the  market. 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  abundance  is 
not  greater. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  the  supply  of 
money  to  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  demand,  particularly  in  London. 
There  mu^t,  of  necessity,  no  matter 
what  the  circulating  medium  may  con- 
sist of,  be  frequently  a  great  super- 
abundance :  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
there  would  often  be  scarcities  of  the 
most  destructive  character. 

It  will  be  hkewise  seen  that,  in  the 
production  of  these  variations,  the 
Banks  are  as  principalsguiltless.  Their 
own  capital,  including  their  notes,  re- 
mains about  the  same,  and  is  confined 
to  the  same  employment ;  their  issues 
undergo  no  material  alteration,  and 
yet  such  variations  occur.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter,  they  are  merely 
the  instruments  of  others ;  they  apply 
the  money  of  others  according  to  di- 
rections which  they  are  bound  to  obey. 
Their  customers  take  two  or  three 
millions  out  of  speculation,  or  employ* 
ment  in  foreign  countries,  and  place 
the  sum  in  their  keeping  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months ;  they  bring  it  into 
the  market  in  reality  as  agents;  in 
truth  it  is  thrown  upon  the  market  by 
its  owners,  by  being  placed  in  their 
hands ;  this  causes  superabundance  ; 
these  customers  take  it  from  them  to 
speculate  with  or  send  abroad ;  it  is 
returned,  and  the  superabundance  va« 
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nishes.  This  ikioney  ie  not  theirs^  and 
in  the  management  of  it  ihey  have  no 
control  of  moment,  if  any. 

The  doctrine,  that  when  a  super- 
abundance exists,  the  Banks  ought  to 
contract  their  issues  to  the  amount  of 
it,  is  in  reality  this :  They  ought  only 
to  be  suffered  to  employ  their  money 
in  their  regular  trade,  when  people  of 
other  trades  do  not  think  good  to  em- 
ploy their  money  in  it.  When  capi- 
talists take  their  money  out  of  their 
regular  trade,  and  become  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  the  competitors  of 
the  Banks,  the  latter  ought  to  give  up 
thfcir  trade  to  them.  A  banker  ought 
only  to  be  permitted  to  employ  his 
money  in  his  own  trade  at  intervals, 
when  people  of  other  trades  will  not 
employ  theirs  in  it.  The  doctrine,  in 
common  right  and  justice,  is  atro- 
cious. 

Passing  from  cause  to  effects,  we 
will  look  at  the  subject  in  the  most 
favourable  light  possible  for  the  doc- 
trine. Suppose  that  the  idle  money  of 
capitalists  accumulates  in  the  market 
to  the  amount  of  six  or-seven  millions, 
and  that  to  give  employment  to  it  the 
Banks  convert  it  into  sovereigns,  and 
call  in  their  notes  in  exchange  for  the 
sovereigns,  what  must  be  the  effect  ? 
A  large  demand  for  gold  takes  place, 
which,  saying  nothing  of  its  operation 
on  the  price,  renders  it  necessary  for 
the  Bank  to  import ;  from  this  neces^ 
sity  the  capitalists  require  their  money, 
in  order  to  trade  in  gold  with  it,  or  if 
no  such  necessity  arise,  they  are  sure 
to  require  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
ponths  for  some  purpose  or  other; 
the  Banks,  however,  to  the  keeping  of 
which  it  was  confided,  have  parted 
with  it,  and  they  cannot  for  some  time 
to  come  recall  it ;  they  have  given  it 
for  their  notes,  and  these  notes  cannot 
be  made  use  of  by  the  capitalists. 
There  is  no  idle  money  in  the  market, 
and  a  demand  is  suddenly  made  on  it 
for  six  or  seven  millions ;  a  destructive 
scarcity  ensues,  and  many  of  the  Banks 
are  ruined ;  the  latter  set  to  work  to 
put  out  their  notes  and  get  in  the 
sovereigns  again,  but  before  this  can 
be  accomplished  the  mischief  takes 
place.  The  notes  are  got  out,  and  the 
gold  is  got  in  again,  superabundance 
again  appears,  and  this  is  repeated. 

To  illustrate  this  further,  we  will 
observe  that  the  idle  money,  no  mat« 
ter  who  it  may  belong  to,  is  placed  in 
the  Banks,  and  it  is  only  by  them  that 
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it  can  be  given  for  their  notes  in  the 
shape  of  sovereigns.  We  will  suppose 
that  it  is  all  placed  in  one  Country 
Bank.  This  Bank  holds  six  millions  in 
balances  and  deposits  belonging  to  its 
customers,  whicn  it  must  pay  them  on 
demand,  or  at  a  very  short  notice ;  it 
parts  with  the  whole  in  exchange  for 
Its  notes.  Then  its  customers  call  on 
it  to  return  them  the  money,  by  ta« 
king  up  their  bills  in  London :  its  own 
notes  will  not  do  this,  and  it  has  no« 
thing  else  ;  it  is  called  on  for  six  mil- 
li6ns,  and  it  has  scarcely  a  shilling 
which  it  can  use  in  payment:  if  it 
attempt  to  borrow,  there  are  no  lend- 
ers ;  it  can  only  put  out  its  notes,  and 
collect  the  gold  very  gradually,  and  it 
must  return  the  money  long  before  this 
can  be  wholly  effected.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  it  to  escape  failure. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  call  for  the 
Banks  to  reduce  the  idle  money  by 
contracting  their  issues  of  notes,  is  in 
reality  a  call  for  them  to  vest  the 
money  of  others  confided  to  their 
keeping  in  such  a  manner,  as  will 
disable  them  for  repaying  it  when 
called  on  to  do  so,  and  of  course  to 

Elace  themselves  under  a  certainty  of 
ankruptcy.  Were  they  at  any  time 
to  do  so,  they  would  a  few  months 
afterwards  be  ruined  without  any  run 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
They  would  not  do  it. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
is  now  before  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
capitalists,  &c.  who  a  few  months 
ago  had  so  much  idle  money,  have 
since  been  exporting  gold,  speculating 
in  corn,  &c. ;  they  have  in  conse- 
quence called  on  the  Banks  for  their 
money ;  the  Banks  have  taken  it  out 
of  the  market,  and  there  is  at  present 
a  scarcity.  If  the  Banks,  instead  of 
keeping  the  money  loose  and  in  readi- 
ness for  the  call,  had  paid  it  away  in 
exchange  for  their  notes,  they  would 
nearly  all  at  this  moment  have  been 
suspending  payment. 

It  is  manifest,  that,  although  tra- 
ding capital,  and  circulating  medium 
or  currency — meaning  by  the  term 
Bank-notes  and  coin — are  convertible 
into  each  other  and  connected,  there 
is  still  a  wide  difference  between  them 
in  nature  and  uses.  There  may  be  at 
the  same  time  a  superabundance  of 
the  former,  and  a  scarcity  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  it  may  happen  that  a  defi- 
ciency of  currency  may  cause  a  glut 
of  trading  capital.    It  is  generally 
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seen  Itial  a  contraction  of  issues  in  discounted  aro  cheated  lo  an  immense 

the  Banks^  is^  after  the  first  moment^  amount — the  Banks  are  compelled  to 

followed  hy  an  accumulation  of  idle  employ  the  .balances  and  deposits  of 

money.     The  means  of  small  and  their  rich  customers  in  taking  up  the 

middling  traders  and  manufacturers^  bills  of  the  latter,  instead  of  being 

who    can   only    carry   on    business  able  to  use  them  in  discounting  the 

through  the  instrumentality  of  Bank-  bills  of  other  customers—the  addi-« 

Botes  or  sovereigns^  are  taken  away— ^  tional  country  bills  travel  to  London 

^peculation  is  destroyed — ^large  houses  to  be  discounted— the  Bank  of  £ng<« 

import  and  export  less — the  Banks  land  will  not  enlarge  its  issues — and 

cannot  employ  their  own  capital  and  there  are  infinitely  more  bills  on  th^ 

the  balances  in  their  hands  amidst  market  than  the  amount  of  Bank<4 

their   needy    connexions — and    thus  notes  and  sovereigns  can  discount., 

capital  is  stripped  of  employment.  Of  course,  none  but  the  best  bills  can 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  be  converted  into  cash ;  the  inferior 

issues  in  the  Banks,  by  stimulating  ones,  which  during  the  superabund<< 

trade  and  manufactures  amidst  those  ance  were  r^^arly,  safely,  and  even 

who  can  only  carry  on  trade  with  eagerly  discounted,  are  now  rejected. 

Bank-notes  or.  gold,  may  dear  the  Qot  from  the  fear  of  loss,  but  from  the 

market  of  idle  money.  want  of  means.    It  wUl  be  remem« 

What  we  have  said  will  throw  great  bered,  that,  previously  to  the  panicy 

light  on  the  nature  of  the  scarcity  of  the  Bank  of  England  daily  refused 

money  in  London,  which  was  felt  bills  of  the  first  houses,  as  well  as 

previously  to  the  panic,  or  that  which  those  of  others,  solely  that  it  might 

18  felt  at  present,  and  on  such  scarci«  keep  its  issues  of  notes  within  certain 

ties  in  general.   It  must  be  remu'ked^  limits.                  .    . 

that  they  relate  chiefly  to  discounts,  .  Now  what  becomes  of  the  idiotic 

and  that  they  are  in  a  considerable  trash  which  charges  such  scarcities 

degree,  so  far  as  regards  their  more  upon  the  lending,  discounting,  or  bin 

direct  and  severe  effects,  confined  to  sues  of  the  Banks?  The  variation  is 

London.     In  the  latter,  during   a  not  in  these,  but  in  the  bills  which 

superabundance,  many  of  the  capital*  the  Banks  do  not  draw ;  the  amount 

ists,  mercantile  houses,  &c.  employ  a  of  bills  is  increased,  not  by  those  who 

portion  of  their  capital  in  lending  and  previously  needed  discounts,  but  by 

discounting ;  in  respect  of  doing  this,  an  additional  body  of  different  bill- 

they  pnfcticalljr  form  so  man^  addi-  drawers ;   the  glut  of  bills  is  pro* 

tional  Banks ;   and  they  dejMive  thcf  duced,  not  by  Uie  Banks,  or  by  men 

regular  Banks  of  a  large  part  of  their  of  bad  or  doubtful  credit,  but  by  rich 

business.    They  do  this  for  a  lew  houses,  over  which  die  Banks  have  no 

mokiths,  and  then  they  turn  their  *  control.    Those  who  have  bad  thelc 

money  to  other  employment;   they  bills  regularly  discounted  draw   as 

shut  up  shop  as  Bankers,  and  instead  usual,  without  expecting  to  encountei 

of  being  lenders,  they  become  bor-  any  difficulty ;    the  parents  of  tbe 

rowers ;  instead  of  discounting  billsy  new  bills  know  that  their  paper  wiU 

they  draw  an  enormous  amount  of  take  the  first  place  in  the  market; 

bills  to  be  discounted.     The  samtf  and  it  cannot  be  known  by  the  Banks, 

things  which  give  the  other  employ*  or  in  any  other  quarter,  that  too  many 

ment  to  their  money,  also  give  em*  IhUs  are  in  being,  until  the  market  is 

l^oyment  to  the  idle  balances  and  de*  overwhelmed  with  them, 

posits  of  the  merchants,  &c.  through*  Many  bilk  are  rejected,  and  tho 

out  the  country.  These  effects  inevi-  holders  are  in  consequence  ruined^ 

tabty  follow.  Virtually  many  irregular  The  country  banks  are  suddenly  de* 

London  Bankers  abandon  the  business  prived  of  the  wonted  accommodation 

(tf  Banking— an  enormous  drain  on  afforded  them  by  the  London  ones ; 

die  r^ukr  Banks  takes  place  for  ba*  they  cannot  get  the  bills  they  take  in 

lances  and  deposits,  whidi  contracts  business,  and  send  to  London,  cashed; 

gveatly  their  means  of  discounting;  therefore  they  call  in,   or  suspend, 

Uie  London  Banks  at  the  same  mo*  their  advances   to  their   customers, 

ment  have  to  part  with  the  deposits  Forced  sales,  to  raise  money,  follow, 

of  their  town  customers,    and   the  and  prices  become  ruinous.     Then 

sums  confided  to  their  keepii^  by  the  bankniptcy  spreads  through  the  com« 

Countrf  Banluh—addit^albiJJbi  to  be  munity. 
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It  win  "be  obednred^  J^at  the  ^ut  is    bulk  of  bills,  and  produce  idle  money; 


in  reality  caused  by  bills  of  the  high 
^t  charaot^,— the  inferior  bills  are  in 
/consequence  rejected,  not  from  the 
want  of  property  in  tl^ir  owners,  but 
solely  because  there  is  not  a  sufficiency 
of  bank-notes  and  sovereigns  in  being, 
with  which  to  discount  them> — this 
insufficiency  is  the  primary  cause 
which  destroys  credit,  reduces  prices, 
creates  stagnation,  and  fills  the  island 
with  ruin  and  distress.  And,  from 
what  springs  an  insufficiency,  whic^ 
has  such  horrible  conseqiiences?  Some 
crazy  dogma  or  other  touching  the 
exchanges,  or  the  effects  of  excessive 
issues  ?  The  Bank  of  England  with 
the  utmost  ease,  with  great  profit  to 
itself,  and  in  perfect  security,  can  pro- 
vide bank-notes  in  profusion ;  and  it 
is  only  prevented  from  doing  so,  by 
fallacious  doctrines;  if  even  these  doc^ 
trines  were  as  true  as  they  are  false, 
its  providing  of  the  notes  would  not 
produce  one-tenth  of  the  evils  which 
flow  from  its  refusal  to  do  so. 

Although  there  is  in  this  case  a  de« 
structive  scarcity  of  moneys  it  is  only 
of  one  kind  of  money :  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  destructive  superabun- 
dance of  another  kind  of  moneys  from 
which  flows  the  scarcity.  The  i^O 
capital,  in  its  idleness,  caused  a  scar« 
city  of  bills,  and  an  excess  of  notes ; 
it  now  reverses  matters,  and  causes 


a  scarcity  of  notes,  and  an  excess  of    calamity. 


The  Banks  might  put  out  additional 
notes,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  ot 
thirty  millions,  and  in  a  very  snort 
period,  they  would  be  all  forced  oul 
of  circulation. 

If  the  issue  of  silver  and  copper  coin 
should  be  restricted  to  a  certain  amount; 
while  that  of  sovereigns  should  be  left 
without  limit,  the  restriction  woulcl 
be  precisely  the  same  in  its  nature 
with  that  which  binds  the  issue  of 
Bank-notes  to  a  certain  amount,  while 
it  leaves  the  issue  of  bills  without  li<^ 
mit.  Bills  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  this  country  as 
sovereigns  or  shillings ;  and  it  is  pre« 
posterous  to  permit  mem  to  be  drawn 
and  circulated  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
and  then  to  refuse  the  small  change  ne*^ 
cessary  for  giving  them  use.  We  of 
course  speak  of  good  bills.  If  the  re« 
flisal  of  notes  would  prevent  excess  of 
hills  in  any  way,  it  would  not  be 
wholly  indefensible;  but  it  cannot. 
The  refusal  does  not  operate  until  th^ 
excess  is  in  existence;  and  then  it 
renders  the  latter  a  source  of  ruiii 
to  the  community.  It  undoubtedly 
checks  bill- drawing  to  a  certain  ex<< 
tent  when  it  thus  comes  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  check,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  bills  which  ought  not  to 
be  drawn,  falls  principally  on  those 
which  are  necessary  to  prevent  public 


bills.  When  this  scarcity  of  noteg 
takes  places,  the  'means  and  tempta« 
taous  of  speculation  are  generally  al- 
most exhausted :  the  capitalists  nave 
got  their  money  vested  in  goods; 
prices  have  gained  their  height;  no 
inducement  exists  for  farther  specu- 
lation; and  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  re-converting  the  goods  into  idle 
money,  in  order  to  resdize  profit.  If 
even  Uie  speculators,  &c.  hold  their 
goods,  the  regular  dealers  in  such 
goods  run  themselves  out  of  stock ; 
buy  in  the  most  sparing  manner ;  and 
thereby  render  their  capital  idle,  and 
draw  fewer  bills.  If  the  Banks  should 
80  far  increase  their  issues  of  notes,  as  to 
discountevery  good  bill ;  the  bills,  not* 
withstanding,  would,  in  a  few  weeks, 
faXi  to  their  common  amount ;  an  im« 
mense  number  of  the  latter,  when 


It  is  one  of  the  fashionable  errors  of 
the  day  to  speak  of  Bank-notes  as 
though  they  were  issued  for  the  be^ 
nefit  of  the  Banks  only ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  as  though  they  were  lent  by  the 
latter  for  profit,  to  none  but  penniless 
adventurers.  They  are  almost  treat- 
ed as  if  they  were  needed  by  none  but 
men  destitute  of  property,  and  as  if 
they  were  an  evil  rather  than  a  bene^ 
fit  to  the  community.  .  Now,  putting 
the  interests  of  the  Banks  wholly  out^ 
of  sight,  by  whom  are  their .  note» 
wanted  ?  To  the  community  at  large, 
and  to  the  rich,  these  notes  are  things 
of  the  first  necessity.  Speaking  gene* 
rally,  they  are  not  lent,  but  sold ;  the 
mass  of  those  who  obtain  them  from, 
the  Banks  buy  them ;  they  give  for 
them  some  otna*  kind  of  money,  or 
solid  property  of  some  description.  A: 


once  discounted,  would  not  be  replaced  restriction  on  the  issue  of  them,  is 

by  others ;  and  both  the  speculators,  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  a  restric- 

oa  the  one  hand,  and  the  regular  deal-  tion  on  the  community  from  buying 

ers,  on  the  other,  would  be  zealously  them,  no  matter  what  it  may  have  to 

qierating  to  diminish  the  aggregate  o£fer  as  an  equivalent.— In  the  sanw 
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d^ee  in  which  the  reBtriction  has  ef- 
fect, the  community  must  he  prohibit- 
ed from  buying  notes  on  any  terms. 

From  what  we  have  said>  we  draw 
ithe  following  conclusions. 

1.  The  general  capital  or  property 
of  this  country,  is  in  its  nature  wholly 
distinct  from  Bank-notes  or  other  cir- 
culating medium.  The  Banks  draw  a 
capital  from  the  sale  of  their  notes  for 
it,  but  such  capital  belongs  to  them- 
selves, and  the  chief  part  of  it  they  do 
not  lend  to  the  community.  The  Bank 
of  England  has  received  for  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  its  notes  solid  property, 
and  tnis  property  it  uses  for  its  own 
purposes,  but  does  not  lend  it  to  indi- 
viduals. The  case  is  the  same  to  a 
large  extelht  with  the  Country  Banks  : 
they  receive  in  exchange  for  great  part 
of  their  notes  solid  property,  they  only 
lend  a  portion  of  this  to  individuals, 
and  the  remainder  they  vest  in  gold, 
government  securities,  &c.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Banks  borrow  more^capital 
of  individuals,  than  they  lend  to  them. 
The  mass  of  the  Bank-notes  and  other 
circulating  medium  possessed  by  the 
community  has  been,  not  borrowed, 
but  bought  with  solid  property :  those 
in  general  who  need  discounts  buy 
their  bills  with  goods  or  money.  Bank- 
notes are  only  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  the  capital  or  property  which  they 
represent,  must  exist  before  they  can 
have  circulation. 

2.  The  term  money,  when  it  is 
used  in  regard  to  abundance  or  scar- 
city in  the  money-market,  does  not- 
mean  merely  Bank-notes,  and  other 
circulating  medium;  in  reality,  it 
means  the  capital  or  property  with 
which  circulating  medium  is  pur- 
chased. There  may  be,  in  one  year, 
ten  millions  of  idle  money  in  the  mar- 
ket, and,  in  the  next,  there  may  be 
none;  and  still  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency may  be  the  same  in  both  years. 
A  body  of  merchants,  &c.  may  send 
ten  millions  of  their  idle  capital 
abroad  in  the  way  of  loan,  or  in  the 
exporting  of  bullion  and  goods ;  after 
suffering  it  to  remain  abroad  for  some 
time,  they  may  recall  it,  and  convert 
it  again  into  idle  money ;  and  in  the 
whole  process  it  may  not  employ  a 
railiion  of  circulating  medium.  A 
body  of  traders  may  have  generally 
capital  to  the  amount  of  forty  mil- 
lions vested  in  goods;  from  the  de- 
cline of  trade,  fall  of  prices,  or  some 
other  cause,  they  may  reduce  their 
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united  stock  of  goods  to  thirty  mil- 
lions, and  thus  render  ten  millions  of 
Uieir  capital  idle;  the  ten  millions 
enter  the  market,  as  idle  money,  in 
their  activity  they  employed  only  a 
small  amount  of  currency,  and  in 
their  idleness  they  employ  scarcely 
any.  Money,  in  the  more  correct 
sense  of  the  term,  means  capital, 
which  will  buy  circulating  medium ; 
in  its  employment,  and  in  its  transi- 
tions from  employment  to  idleness, 
or  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  it 
uses  more  or  less  of  such  medium,  but 
it  often  uses  very  little,  and  gen^^y 
far  less  than  its  own  amount. 

3.  An  enormous  amount  of  the  ca« 
pital  of  this  country — ^meaning  by  the 
term  solid  property,  which,  in  its  ex- 
istence, is  independent  of  circulating 
medium^s  purposely  confined  to  spe- 
culation. Its  owners  will  not  invest 
it  permanently,  and  they  will  not  em- 
ploy it  in  regular  trade  ;  they  reserve 
It  for  speculations,  as  the  most  profit- 
able means  of  employing  it.  Some^ 
times  it  is,  for  a  few  months,  idle,  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Banks,  and  vested 
in  government  securities;  at  other 
times  it  is,  for  a  few  months,  sent  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  shape  of  mo- 
ney and  goods,  or  vested  at  home  in 
merchandise.  This  capital  is  distinct 
from  the  regular  capital  of  the  Banks, 
and  it  is  distinct  from  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  regular  trade;  it  is  solid 
property ;  it  is  not  created  by  the  is- 
sues of  Bank-notes,  and  the  Banks 
cannot  control  it.  Its  owners  employ 
it  as  they  think  proper. 

4.  As  this,  which  we  will  call,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  speculation  ca- 
pital, is  sometimes  money,  and  at 
other  times  goods ;  is  in  one  moment 
in  the  money  market,  and  in  the  next 
out  of  it ;  is  to-day  in  this  country, 
and  to-morrow  in  a  foreign  one;  it 
must  inevitably  cause  immense  varia- 
tions in  the  supply  of  money.  It  must 
keep  the  money  market  continually 
alternating  between  superabundance 
and  scarcity.  It  must  do  this,  no 
matter  whether  the  currency  be  gold 
or  paper,— whether  there  be  Bank- 
notes, or  none.  Other  tbiogs,  utterly 
unconnected  with  Banks,  and  their 
notes,  may  often  aid  it  mightily  in 
producing  such  variations. 

5.  This  capital,  speaking  generally, 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  applied  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  r^utar  capital  of 
the  Banks,  and  particularly  that  form« 
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ed  by  notes>  is  iq)plied.  It  and  the 
latter^  in  the  general  rule>  form  two 
different  kinds  of  capital,  employed, 
lor  different  purposes,  by  different 
parts  of  the  community.  The  capi- 
tal created  by  Bank-notes,  can  only  be 
made  use  of,  in  the  shape  of  such 
notes  or  sovereigns,  by  that  part  of 
the  community  which  employ  it  If 
a  large  amount  of  Bank-notes  be  called 
in,  without  being  replaced  by  sove- 
reigns, an  equal  amount  of  this  part 
of  the  community's  capital,  saying  no- 
thing of  the  Banks,  must  be  annihila- 
ted. The  whole  of  the  speculation 
capital  may  be  idle,  and  still  it  cannot 
be  used  in  lieu  of  the  capital  so  anni- 
hilated. Such  a  contraction  of  notes 
must  destroy  the  actively  and  bene- 
ficially employed  capital  of  one  part 
of  the  community,  without  being  able 
to  give  employment  to  the  idle  capital 
of  the  other. 

6.  If  the  Banks,  when  the  specula- 
tion capital  is  idle  and  confided  to  their 
keeping,  convert  it  into  gold,  and  re- 
place their  notes  with  it ;  or  if  they 
substitute  it  in  any  manner  for  their 
own  regular  capital,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  disengage  It,  and  replace  it  with  such 
capital  at  a  very  short  notice;  they 
must  place  themselves  under  a  cer- 
tainty of  almost  immediate  ruin. 

7.  There  is  alwayji  a  certainty,  that 
if  this  speculation  capital  come  into 
the  money  market,  it  will  soon  be  ta« 
ken  out  of  it  again — that  if  it  become 
idle,  its  owners  will  soon  employ  it 
again  in  speculatioa;  therefore,  its 
coming  into  the  market  and  its  idle- 
ness ought  never  to  cause  the  Banks 
to  reduce  their  own  regular  capital : 
their  capital  should  always  be  kept  up 
to  the  full  point  without  any  reference 
to  it. 

8.  When  this  speculation  capital  is 
taken  from  idleness  into  employment 
by  its  owners,  the  change  must  be  ef- 
fected in  a  great  degree  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Bank-notes  or  sovereigns. 
From  a  shape  which  employed  very 
few  of  either>  it  is  converted  into 
one  which  employs  a  vast  amount  of 
them.  The  speculator,  who  had  vest- 
ed L.20,000  in  government  securities, 
now  sells,  and  the  sale  creates  for  the 
moment  much  additional  employment 
for  notes.  A  number  of  speculators, 
who  amidst  them  had  L.3,000,000  of 
idle  money  in  the  hands  of  their 
Bankers,  and  which  employed  only  a 
trifling  amount  of  notes^  now  give 
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c|iecques  and  acceptances  for  the  mo- 
ney ;  and  this  creates  for  notes  a  vast 
portion  of  additional  employment. 

9.  As  the  speculation  capital  at  times 
employs  very  few  notes  and  sovereigns, 
and  at  other  times  employs  a  vast 
amount,  it  necessarilv  causes  enor* 
mous  variations  in  tne  demand  for 
them.  If  the  amount  of  them  be  li- 
mited from  change,  there  must  be  fre- 
quently a  destructive  scarcity.  This 
capital  can  always  command  the  por- 
tion of  them  it  needs,  in  spite  of  all  com- 
petition. If,  when  it  is  idle,  40,000,000 
of  them  are  constantly  employed  by 
that  part  of  the  community  to  which 
they  form  the  daily  capital ;  and  if, 
when  it  gets  into  employment,  it  re- 
quires 10,000,000  of  them,  and  noad* 
ditional  ones  can  be  created ;  dien  it 
will  take  10,000,000  from  the  capital 
of  this  part  of  the  community.  Un- 
der a  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Banks, 
this  must  of  necessity  be  the  case. 
The  capital  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  cannot  carry  on  busi- 
ness without  the  daily  use  of  such 
issues,  must  be  increased  or  contract- 
ed, as  speculation  capital  is  idle  or  em- 
ployed ;  because  one  part  of  the  na- 
tion employs  its  idle  capital  in  specu- 
lating, the  other  part  must  have  its 
beneficially  employed  capital  taken 
from  it ;  to  speculators,  regular  tra- 
ders must  be  sacrificed. 

10*  This  loss  of  capital  to  one  part 
of  the  community  through  the. em- 
ployment of  capital  in  another,  does 
not  take  place,  because  the  property, 
of  which  circulating  medium  is  tne 
representative,  is  in  any  very  great  de- 
gree transferred  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  To  a  very  large  extent,  those 
who  lose  their  means  of  carrying  on 
business  through  the  employment  of 
the  speculation  capital,  have  the  same 
property  to  offer  lor  notes  and  sove- 
reigns, when  the  loss  takes  place,  which 
they  had  previously.  To  a  very  great 
extent  the  property  employed  in  spe- 
culation is  only  taken  from  a  state  of 
idleness  into  one  of  activity.  The 
case  is,  the  speculation  property  and 
the  regular  trade  property  form  two 
distinct  masses;  and  both  can  only 
be  employe^  through  the  medium  of 
Bank-notes  and  sovere^s.  There  is 
an  insufficiency  of  these,  therefore 
both  cannot  be  in  full  employment  at 
the  san^e  time.  When  the  specula^ 
tion  property  gains  such  employment, 
it  deprives  the  regular  trade  property 
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of  notes  and  sorereigns^  and  thereby  nnking  those  of  others  to  glut  ones- 
renders  it  incapable  of  being  used.  to  prohibit  speculators  from  stripping 
lU  If  the  Banks  keep  the  regular  the  regular  traders  of  their  capital,  and 
trade  capital  fully  supplied  with  notes^  forcing  them  into  bankruptcy,  depri- 
and  issue  additional  notes  to  specula.-  ving  the  working  classes  of  bread  and 
tion  capital  as  it  procures  employment,  employment,  and  rendering  themselves 
even  imtil  both  are  wholly  employed ;  almost  a  pest  to  the  country,  it  is  es« 
these  additional  notes  will  only  circu*  sential  for  the  Banks  to  put  out  addi« 
late  for  a  very  short  period.  In  the  tionalnote8,nomatter  to  what  amount, 
nature  of  things,  the  speculation  ca«  in  proportion,  as  speculation  capital 
pital  will  soon  return  into  the  market  gets  into  employment.  Any  law  to 
again  as  idle  money,  and  while  it  is  preyent  the  Banks  from  doing  this, 
employed,  the  regular  trade  capital  must  be,  eyen  demonstrably,  false  in 
will  constantly  labour  to  do  with  a  principle  and  most  injurious  in  opera- 
smaller  amount  of  notes.  The  spe-  tion.  Experience  has  again  and  again 
culation  capital,  from  the  peculiar  em«  furnished  decisive  proof  of  the  truth 
ployment  to  which  it  is  confined,  must  of  this,  and  it  has  done  so  in  the  last 
be  frequently  idle ;  it  can  at  all  times  few  weeks.  During  this  period  money 
command  as  many  notes  and  sov^  hasheen  scarce,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng« 
reigns  as  it  needs ;  therefore  it  is  im-  land,  contrary  to  its  former  .practice, 
possible  for  the  additional  notes  to  and  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  cur- 
keep  in  constant  employment,  and  as  rency  doctrines,  has  discounted  in  the 
often  as  it  may  be  idle,  they  must  be  most  liberal  manner,  and  put  out  a 
thrown  out  of  circulation.  large  additional  amount  of  notes.    If 

12.  The  speculation  capital  is  con-  it  had  not  done  this  ;  if  it  had  kept  its 
fined  fo  speculation,  and  it  can  always  issues  from  increase,  or  had,  from  the 
command  as  many  notes  and  sovereigns  state  of  the  exchanges,  contracted  them 
as  it  may  need ;  therefore  it  is  impos-  in  a  small  degree,  what  would  have 
Bible  for  any  limitation  of  the  issues  of  been  the  fruits  ?  At  this  moment  the 
the  Banks  to  prevent  it  from  being  community  would  have  been  in  such 
employed  in  speculation,  and  thereby  circumstances  as  it  was  in  three  years 
raising  prices.  ago. 

13.  A  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Additional  evidence  to  establish 
Banks  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  what  we  have  advanced,  will  be  found 
be  a^  effectual  limitation  on  specula-  in  our  further  examination  of  the 
tion  capital ;  it  can  only  be  one  on  working  of  the  currency. 

regular  trade  capital ;  and  it  can  only  It  has  been  shewn,  that  iat  a  con-^ 

limit  this,  not  by  constantly  restrain-  siderable  part  of  the  year,  money  was 

ing  it  from  passing  certain  bounds,  about  as  superabundant  as  it  was  ever 

but  by  frequently  enabling  speculation  known  to  be,  and  yet  the  superabun-* 

capital  to  strike  off*  a  large  part  of  its  dance  was  not  in  any  degree  caused  by 

1'ust  and  necessary  amount.  Such  a  increase  in  the  issues  of  the  Banks, 
imitation  leaves  speculation  capital  Now,  what  effects  had  the  supera- 
without  limit,  and  binds  regular  trade  bundance  ?  Did  speculation  take  plact 
capital  to  continual  variations.  While  merely  because  it  existed  ?  Did  it  sink 
it  thus  forms  no  security  ajgainst  high  the  price  of  money,  and  make  eommo- 
prices,  it  compels  such  prices  to  pro-  dities  dear  ?  Did  it  produce  high 
ducc  ruinously  low  ones  ;  because  the  prices,  and  banish  gold  ?  No.  There 
prices  of  some  articles  become  bich,  it  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  specula- 
brings  down  those  of  other  articles  to  tion ;  if  it  was  commenced,  it  was 
glut  ones ;  it  is  the  certain  parent  of  from  the  want  of  success  immediately 
continual  and  destructive  fluctuation  abandoned ;  commodities  in  general 
of  prices.  It  produces  no  benefits  on  were  at  prices  so  low,  ^at  they  would 
the  one  hand,  while  it  produces  the  not  yield  any  profit:  and  gold,  instead 
greatest  evils  on  the  other.  of  being  banished,  was  imported.  Did 
14.  To  preserve  the  community  from  this  flow  from  the  want  of  money  in 
the  dreadful  loss,  ruin,  and  suffering  the  Banks?  No,  they  were  deluged 
which  a  great  scarcity  of  money  is  sure  vnth  it;  in  town  and  country  they 
to  create— to  prevent  the  destructive  had  it  to  lend  in  profusion^  on  proper 
fluctuation  of  prices  which  is  sure  to  securities. 

flow  from  such  a  scarcity— to  restrain  Now,  why  was  there  no  specula- 
tive high  prices  of  some  articles  from  tion?    Because  the  varioui  crops  of 
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natural  produce  had  been  plentiful  in 
proportion  to  consumption^  and  the 
abundance  of  money  kept  merchandise 
in  profuse  supply ;  speculation  could 
not  find  ground  to  stand  on.  And 
why  were  prices  so  low  as  to  be  losing 
ones  f  Because,  from  the  abundance 
of  money  such  heavy  stocks  were  kept, 
and  80  much  production  and  compe- 
tition were  caused— because,  if  the 
prices  of  various  articles  of  home  pro- 
duction  had  been  raised,  the  abun- 
dance of  money  would  have  imported 
a  ruinous  excess  of  such  articles  from 
foreign  countries. 

Here,  then,  is  clear  proof  that  a  li- 
mitation of  the  issues  of  Banks  is  no 
preservative  against  gluts  of  money ; 
and  that,  speaking  generally,  such 
gluts  will  as  often  prevent,  as  cause, 
speculation ;  and  will  as  often  lower, 
as  raise,  prices. 

In  the  days  of  "  excessive  issues" 
and  "  a  depreciated  currency,"  gluts 
of  monev  like  this  were  unknown. 
The  public  funds  paid  more  than  five 
per  cent  interest,  the  Country  Banks 
allowed  five  per  cent  on  their  depo- 
sits, there  was  often  great  difficulty  in 
borrowing  money  on  mortgage  at  five 
per  cent,  and  much  was  borrowed  at 
a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Surpassingly 
marvellous  it  is,  that  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  themetal  sages,  money  was 
in  such  excess  as  to  be  rendered  dieap 
beyond  a8  precedent,  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  it  in  respect  of  supply,  and 
it  was  at  a  scarcity  price  in  respect  of 
interest  Surpassingly  marvellous  it 
is,  that  when  the  Country  Banks  were 
putting  out  their  '^  unlimited  issues," 
they  actually  pai4  five  per  cent  for  all 
the  money  they  could  borrow.  Sur- 
passingly marvellous  it  is,  that  when 
money  was  in  such  excess,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  it  could  scarcely  be  obtained 
for  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. And  surpassingly  marvel- 
lous it  is,  that  money  has  been  far 
more  abundant,  and  nas  been  much 
more  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  in 
regard  to  supply,  since  the  return  to  a 
metallic  currency,  than  it  was  during 
the  suspension  of  gold  payments. 

When  the  currency  was  paper,  mo- 
ney was  scarce ;  when  it  has  been  a 
metallic  one,  money  has  been  super- 
abundant ;  when  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  money,  prices  were  high;  when 
there  has  been  a  superabundance,  they 
.  have  been  low.  When  we  look  at  aU 
past  experience,  and  then  turn  to  the 


doctrines  of  the  metal  people  touching 
the  "  excessive  issues  of  Banks,  and 
the  excess  of  money,  speculation,  high 
prices,  and  export  of  gold,  caused  by 
these  issues,  we  are  amazed  that  sucn 
doctrines  can  bp  seriously  believed  in 
by  any  sane  person.  The  truth  is^ 
the  paper  currency  did  not  make  mo- 
ney scarce  during  the  war,  and  ^e 
metallic  currencv  has  not  made  it 
superabundant  during  peace.  The 
scarcity  in  the  one  case,  and  the  super- 
abundance in  the  other,  were  of  solid 
capital,  not  of  circulating  medium ; 
and  they  were  but  little  afibcted  by 
the  kind  of  the  latter.  During  the 
war.  Government  constantly  borrow- 
ed, and  destroyed  as  capital^  all  the 
loose  money  of  the  country.  Money 
never  could  accumulate  in  idleness, 
because  it  was  always  eagerly  sought 
for  at  a  high  rate  of  interest :  when 
the  speculation  capital  was  not  em- 
ployed in  merchandise,  it  could  fiiid 
profitable  employment  in  the  public 
funds  ;  and  those  who  had  money  to 
lend,  had  always  a  choice  of  mort- 
gages and  other  securities  before  them. 
In  consequence,  no  excess  of  capital 
was  forced  into  trade  and  manufac- 
tures :  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
interests,  upon  the  whole,  had  gene- 
rally a  deficiency  rather  than  an  ex- 
cess of  capital;  they  therefore  pro- 
duced a  deficiency  rather  than  an  ex- 
cess of  goods;  and  thus  they  gene- 
rally obtained  high  prices.  Agricul- 
tural produce  was  in  short  supply, 
none  of  moment  could  be  imported, 
therefore  it  was  dear. 

During  the  peace,  Grovernment,  in- 
stead of  destroying  yearly  many  mil- 
lions of  capital,  has  thrown  a  large 
portion  on  the  market  to  seek  invest- 
ment. When  it  borrowed,  the  loans 
were  made  to  it  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  they  prevented  the  speculation 
capital  from  becoming  idle  when  the 
latter  was  not  employed  in  trade :  but 
since  it  ceased  to  borrow,  this  capital 
has  been  compelled  to  be  idle  when  it 
has  not  been  employed  in  trading  spe- 
culations. From  tnis  has  flowed  su- 
perabundance of  money :  the  super- 
abundance has  forced  an  excess  of  ca- 
pital into  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
such  excess  has  produced  an  excess  of 
goods,  and,  of  course,  low  prices. 

If,  from  the  increase  of  population, 
or  any  other  cause,  the  demand  for 
merchandise  and  manufactures  be 
considerably  increased,  and  the  mer« 
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vest  havd  made  it  far  dearer  than  it 
has  been^  or  vtiVL  be  made  by  the  sjie- 
culatlons.  In  r^ard  to  the  whole 
ye^r^  wheat  has  been  rendered,  by  the 
abundance  of  money,  not  dearer,  but 
cheaper;  it  would  haye  been  much 
dearer  if  not  a  shilling  of  additional 
money  had  been  yested  in  it>  than  it 
has  been  or  will  be.  * 

But  then  the  metal  people  say  the 
high  price  here  was  caused  by  scar- 
city. Well,  the  scarcity,  so  tar,  has 
been  little  more  than  an  expected  one ; 
and  there  neyer  were  higher  prices 
when  the.  currency  was  wholly  paper, 
except  when  there  was  a  scarcity  ac- 
tual or  expected.  Abundant  supply  then 
produced  low  prices ;  when  the  peace 
took  place,  corn  became  ruinously  low 
in  spite  of  a  paper  currency. 

In  the  last  few  months  much  gold 
was  exported-^now  what  caused  the 
export?  Did  it  arise  from  the  issues 
of  the  Banks  ?  Did  these  issues  raise 
the  price  of  our  manufactures  and  fo- 
reign goods — diminish  exports — en- 
large imports— and  turn  the  exchanges 
against  us  ?  No— in  all  quarters  they 
are  held  guiltless.  It  is  confessed  that 
this  export  of  gold  was  caused,  partly 
by  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, and  partly  by  the  large.purchases 
of  wheat  in  foreign  countries.  Grold 
was  wanted  by  Russia,  and  by  foreign 
farmers;  it  therefore  rose  in  price 
abroad,  until  it  was  profitable  to  send 
it  thither  from  this  country.  The  case 
would  haye  been  the  same  if  the  cur- 
rency had  been  a  metallic  one.  The 
issues  of  the  Banks  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  purchases  of  wheat  abroad, 
or  the  war  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. Manufactures  were  at  prices  low 
almost  beyond  example,  and  still  no 
enlarged  export  of  them  preyented  the 
export  of  gold. 

A  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Banks 
is,  of  course,  no  effectual  preyentiye 
to  the  export  of  gold. 

When  the  rise  on  wheat  took  place, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cause  a  rise 
in  most  of  the  leading  articles  of  mer- 
t;handise,  but  it  failed.  A  trifling  ad- 
vance created  by  speculation  could 
only  be  maintained  for  a  moment ;  the 
essential  matter,  scarcity  or  short  sup- 

£Y,  was  wanting,  therefore  the  abun- 
nee  of  money  was  powerless.  While 
wheat  continued  to  rise,  other  kinds 
of  grain  remained  stationary,  or  be- 
came cheaper ;  and  the  prices  of  co- 
lonial proouce,  manufactures  and  la- 
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hour,  were  reduced.  The  excess  of 
money  could  only  render  a  single  arsi 
tide  of  moment  dear,  and  it  did  this 
through  the  aid  of  scarcity.  Combined 
with  dear  bread,  it  could  not  even 
prevent  other  articles  from  becoming 
cheaper. 

This  shews  that  a  superabundance 
of  money  cannot,  unaided,  produce 
general  high  prices;  it  shews,  too,  that 
the  price  of  wheat  does  not  govern  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  and  la« 
hour. 

Although  money  was  in  such  excess 
for  great  part  of  the  year,  it  was  ex« 
tremely  scarce  towards  the  close.  A 
large  part  of  the  idle  money  was  sent 
abroad  by  capitalists  in  the  shape  of 
gold ;  another  large  part  was  vested  at 
home  in  wheat ;  a  third  large  part  was 
vested  in  wheat  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  a  fourth  large  part  was  sent  out 
of  the  country  in  the  form  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  money  which  ought 
to  have  come  from  abroad  in  lieu  of  it, 
did  not  make  its  appearance.  All  this 
had  a  leading  share  in  producing  the 
scarcity,  although  it  was  doubtlessly 
much  assisted  by  other  things.  The 
season  of  the  year,  the  badness  of 
trade,  the  inadequacy  of  wages,  the  in* 
ability  to  get  in  debts,  and  the  calling 
in  of  advances  by  the  Country  Banka 
These  contributed  materially;  but» 
however,  they  were,  in  some  degre^^ 
the  offspring  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
idle  money  from  the  market.  Specula- 
tion in  wheat  was  carried  on  to  a  creat 
extent  in  every  large  place  througnout 
the  kingdom ;  it,  in  consequence,  call- 
ed on  every  Country  Bank,  as  well  as 
on  the  London  ones,  for  a  large  amount 
of  idle  money ;  and  the  Country  Banks 
had  all  to  take  this  money  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  in  one  way  or  another, 
from  the  London  market  Such  spe* 
culation  is  prolific  of  bills.  A  mer- 
chant has  in  the  warehouse  L.5000 
worth  of  com,  which  he  sells  to  an- 
other, andreceives  his  bill  in  payment; 
the  other,  in  a  few  days,  sells  it  to  a 
third,  and  receiyes  his  bill  in  payment ; 
in  thb  manner  it  passes  from  owner  to 
owner,  without  leaving  the  warehouse 
until  it  gives  birth  to  bills  of  the 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  These  bills,  before  they  are 
due,  are  all  in  circulation  together,  and 
perhaps  they  all  go  to  London  at  near- 
ly the  same  time  to  be  discounted.  In- 
dependently, therefore,  of  the  idle  mo- 
ney which  the  speculation  took  out  of 
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the  difference  of  efibcts  on  prices  be-  the  Banks.    While  the  contraction  of 

t  ween  one  kind  of  circulating  medium  currency,    actual   and    approaching, 

and  another.  could  not  prevent  speculation,  it  was 

On  the  approach  of  harvest  much  equally  unable  to  jprerent  a  great  rise 

speculation  took  place  in  wheat,  and  of  price.    The  price  of  wheat  was 

the  price  rose  considerably.    When  raised  fifty  per  cent,  when  the  supply 

the  law  for  the  annihilation  of  small  at  market  far  exceeded  consumption^ 

notes  was  enacted,  the  metal  people  solely  from  the  expectation  of  scarcity, 

declared  it  would  keep  the  quarter  of  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  hav« 

wheat  at  from  45s.  to  50s.  or  55s.  risen  much  higher  if  the  currency  had 

This  egregious  nonsense,  in  reality,  been  in  different  circumstances ;  but 

proclaimed  that  the  law,  no  matter  we  doubt  it.    The  crop  was  much  bet« 

now  population  might  increase,  and  ter  than  it  had  ofcen  been  before  in 

how  tne  sowing  of  wheat  might  vary  vears  of  scarcity ;  in  some  parts  of  the 

in  extent  between  one  year  and  ano-  kingdom  it  was  about  an  average  one  $ 

ther,  would  always,  except  after  a  bad  there  was  much  old  wheat,  British 

harvest,  keep  wheat  in  profuse  supply  ftnd  foreign,  in  the  country ;  it  was 

at  prices  insufficient  to  cover  the  costs  certain  that  a  large  supply  could  be 

of  its  production.    Trash  like  this  was  procured  from  abroad,    and  that  a 

actually  put  forth  and  received  as  pro*  nigher  price  would  greatly  increase 

found  and  unimpeachable  truth.  When  such  supply.    Our  conviction  is,  that, 

wheatbegan  to  rise,  there  was  no  scar-  under  these  circumstances,  the  spe^ 

city  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cidators  would  not  have  given  a  higher 

supplies  poured  into  the  London  and  pnce  if  the  currency  hadbeen  what  it 

country  markets  were  far  greater  than  was  during  the  war. 

usual,  and  largely  exceed^  the  needs  Here  then  is  decisive  proof  that| 

of  consumption.    It  was  not  known  when  there  is  ground  for  speculation^ 

that  the  crop  would  be  a  bad  one ;  it  ^  limitation  of  the  issues  of  Banks 

was  matter  of  certainty  that  it  might  cannot  prevent  it,  or  restrain  prices 

be  rendered  almost  an  average  one  by  ^om  becoming  very  high  ones.    If 

a  change  of  weather ;  and  there  was  the  currency  had  l>een  whoUy  gold, 

even  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  there  would  have  been  a  sufficiency  of 

whether  it  was  a  deficient  one  at  the  speculation  capital  to  have  caused  an 

dose  of  harvest.    The  issues  of  the  ©q^al  rise  of  price.    On  the  one  hand. 

Banks  were  declining,  and  the  time  there  would  not  have  been  so  much 

for  a  great  contraction  of  them  was  money  to  speculate  with,  but,  on  the 

at  hand.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  other ,  there  would  not  have  been  so 

much  speculation  took  place  in  wheat,  much  to  procure  suf^lies  with  fh)m 

and  the  price  rose  greatly.  abroad. 

Now  what  was  here  the  primary  The  doctrines  of  the  metal  people 

cause  of  speculation?  A  belief  on  the  P<^e  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask  here, 

part  of  the  speculators,  that  the  crop  if  the  speculation  capital  was  dl  vested 

would  be  a  greatly  deficient  one,  that  ^^  the  wheat  which  was  in  this  coon-^ 

a  supply  to  cover  the  deficiency  could  try  ?  Did  this  capital  all  go  into  a  li« 


harvest.     This,  and  not  the  abun-  went  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the 

dance  of  money,  was  the  great  cause,  market  at  home,  an  enormous  portion 

The  abundance  of  money,  which  pro^  of  it  was- sent  to  all  parts  of  the  globe 

vided  the  means  of  speculation,  did  where  wheat  could  be  obtained  to  en« 

not  flow  from  the  issues  of  the  Banks  ;  large  this  quantity  by  importations* 

the  money  made  use  of  belonged,  in  This  money  operated  greatly  against 

the  main,  to  the  speculators  or  their  a  rise,  as  well  as  for  one :  if  it  caused 

friends :  it  was  laid  idle  at  the  Banks  the  speculative  purchases  at  home  to 

in  the  diape  of  balances  and  deposits;  be  large,  it  likewise  caused  the  week* 

and,  when  they  called  for  it,  the  Banks  ly  supplies  from  abroad  to  be  large  in^ 

had  no  alternative  but  obedience  to  the  or  probably  beyond,  proportion.    If 

call.    A  portion  of  it  was  vested  in  not  a  single  speculation  had  been  en« 

fovemment  securities,  and  those  who  tered  into,  the  supply  of  wheat  for  the 

ought  the  securities  of  them  d^d  not  year  would  have  been  much  smaller, 

borrow  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  and  scarcity  alone  would  before  har« 
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and  afterwards  it  will  be  a  severe  li-* 
mitation. 

The  Country  Banks  have  not  the 
means 'which  the  Bank  of  England 
had  for  substituting  soyerdgns  for 
their  small  notes,  without  calling  in 
or  shortening  their  advances.  The 
suppression  of  these  notes  must  be  the 
annihilation  of  about  an  equal  portion 
of  their  trading  capital.  Their  con- 
version of  the  balances  and  deposits 
confided  to  their  keeping  into  sove« 
reigns,  is  out  of  the  question :  they 
must  buy  the  sovereign^  to  replace 
their  notes  with ;  not  with  borrowed 
money,  but  with  their  own.  They 
will  not  sell  their  Government  secu- 
lities,  because  these  form  their  fund 
for  the  payment  of  deposits,  &c.,  and 
they  will  not  sell  their  estates.  They 
will  call  in  their  advances ;  practically 
thev  will  call  in  a  vast  amount  of  notes 
without  issuing  any  thing  in  lieu  of 
liiem. 

A  Country  Bank  in  a  manufacturing 
district,  receives  to  a  large  extent,  bills 
in  exchange  for  its  notes,  a  portion  of 
which  it  lends  to  its  customers.  If 
it  constantly  have  small  notes  out  to 
the  amount  of  L.  10,000,  and  through 
this  have  bills  lent  to  the  amount  of 
L.5,000,  then  these  notes  in  reality 
add  L.  15,000  to  the  capital  of  its  cus- 
tomers. In  consequence,  L.  15,000  of 
the  capital  of  its  customers  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  destruction  of  L.'l 0,000 
of  its  own-  capital.  The  suppression 
of  the  small  notes  must  take  far  more 
than  the  amount  from  the  trading  ca- 
pital of  the  community. 

When  the  speculation  capital  is  idle 
for  a  few  months,  some  portion  of  it 
is  sure  to  be  sent  in  some  way  or  other 
to  regular  trade ;  when  it  is  confided 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Banks  they  can 
scarcely  avoid  so  lending  a  part  of  it. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  first 
public  necessity,  that  the  Banks  should 
be  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  pro- 
vide money  sufficient  to  protect  regu- 
lar trade  mm  sustaining  any  serious 
loss  of  capital  through  tne  transition 
of  speculation  capital  into  employment 
in  speculation. 

The  Bank  of  England  can  always, 
if  it  be  only  permitted  to  do  so,  provide 
money  to  any  amount,  that  its  inter- 
ests may  call  for.  The  London  Banks 
not  only  require  their  trading  connex- 
ions to  have  in  the  aggregate  heavy 
deposits  always  in  their  keeping,  but 
they  hold  the  deposits  of  the  nobility. 


gentry,  professional  men,  &c.  The 
itter  deposits  are  never  wanted  by 
their  owners  for  trade  or  speculation  ; 
they  lie  in  the  Banks  to  pay  the  yearly 
expenses  of  those  to  wnom  they  be- 
long, or  to  accumulate  for  investment 
When,  therefore,  the  speculation  capi^ 
tal  is  dragged  at  a  moment's  notice 
from  the  Banks,  the  London  ones  have 
large  funds  towards  supplying  the 
wants  of  regular  trade,  and  if  the 
Bank  of  England  will  only  discount 
liberally  for  them^  they  can  fully  sup- 
ply these  wants. 

The  Country  Banks  are  in  far  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  They  have  no 
regular  deposits  from  their  trading 
customers.  They  pay  interest  for  the 
sums  deposited  wrtn  them  for  a  term, 
therefore  they  must  keep  these  sums 
constantly  employed  at  interest.  They 
have  comparatively  no  people  of  large 
independent  fortune,  professional  men, 
&c.  to  keep  heavy  sums  with  them  in 
running  account;  and  the  money  whidi 
they  can  afford  to  keep  idle  for  emer- 
gencies, necessarily  consists  in  a  large 
degree  of  that  which  they  receive  in 
exchange  for  their  notes.  They  re- 
ceive interest  for  their  notes,  and  like- 
wise receive  in  one  way  or  another  to 
a  certain  extent  money  for  them  in  ex- 
change, therefore  they  can  afford  to  let 
such  money  lie  idle.  When  the  Lon« 
don  Banks  have  a  heavy  drain  on  them 
for  money  belonging  to  one  class ;  of 
customers,  on  account  of.  speculation 
or  badness  of  trade,  they  have  heavy 
sums  to  meet  it  with  belonging  to  an- 
other class  which  has  nothing  ta  do 
with  speculation  or  trade:  but  Uie  cus- 
tomers of  the  Country  Banks  are  near«i 
ly  all  traders,  therefore  when  they 
have  such  a  drain,  they  are  called  on 
for  almost  all  balances,  and  they  can^ 
not  meet  the  demands  of  one  class 
with  the  money  belonging  to  another^ 
It  is  A'om  this  a  matter  of  especial 
moment  to  give  to  the  Country  Banks 
every  facility  for  increasing  the  issues 
of  their  notes  in  cases  of  emergency  to 
the  extent  required  by  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  suppression  of 
the  small  notes  will  operate  powerfully, 
not  only  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so,  but  to  diminish  their  issues  in  such 
cases.  In  times  when  money  is  scarce 
and  credit  is  bad,  country  people  pre- 
fer gold  to  notes  in  their  pecuniary 
transactions  ;  in  other  times,  they  pre- 
fer notes  to  gold.  When  the  currency 
consists  wholly  of  Bank-notes,  they 
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take  them  at  aU  times^  no  matter  what 
their  preference  may  be ;  but  if  it  be 
partly  changed  into  gold^  they  will 
draw  out  large  notes  when  money  is 
plentiful^  and  throw  them  in  again  for 
gold  when  it  is  scarce.    In  sudi  cases 
as  we  have  mentioned,  the  Banks,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  increase  their 
issues  of  large  notes,  will  have  the  lat- 
ter returned  to  them  for  gold ;  their 
idle  money  will  have  to  be  employed 
in  taking  up  their  notes,  instead  of  sup- 
porting trade.     Whenever  gold  may 
ie  exported  to  any  extent,  rise  in  price, 
and  become    somewhat   scarce,    the 
country  people  will  hoard  it  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  this  hoarding  will  throw 
in  an  immense  mass  of  notes  to  be  ex- 
changed for  gold.    The  suppression  of 
the  small  notes  is  exactly  calculated  to 
make  all  scarcities  of  money  infinitely 
more  severe,  and  to  render  them  as  in- 
jurious as  possible,  to  both  the  Banks 
and  the  community. 

One  of  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  the  suppression  will  be  tnis,— it 
will  annihilate  a  vast  portion  of  the 
capital  of  industrious  traders  of  small 
property;  they  will  be  its  principal 
yictims.  They  carry  on  business 
'chiefly  with  notes ;  aiid  they  are  the 
great  instruments  for  circulating  them. 
The  Banks  now  can  keep  them  fully 
supplied  with  notes  on  loan  at  all 
'  times  when  necessary ;  and  they  have 
a  deep  interest  in  doing  it,  for  the  sake 
of  circulation.  The  money  used  by 
these  traders  must  always  consist,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  small  notes  or 
sovereigns ;  and,  from  the  suppression, 
the  Banks  will  not  be  able  to  supply 
them,  except  occasionally,  vnth  either. 
*  If  they  caimot  be  constantly  supplied, 
they  cannot  carry  on  business.  The 
London  Banks  pay  no  interest  for  their 
deposits ;  they  sustain  no  positive  loss 
when  these  are  idle ;  therefore  they 
have  generally  a  sufficiency  of  money 
to  lend  to  all  reasonably  safe  borrow- 
ers. Their  own  notes  are  to  the 
Country  Banks  what  the  deposits  are 
to  the  London  ones.  These  notes 
form  money  to  the  Country  Banks, 
which  costs  them  scarcely  any  thing, 
and  for  which  they  pay  no  interest 
when  it  is  idle ;  tney  can  therefore 
always  have  a  sufficiency  of  it  to  lend 
to  proper  borrowers.  But,  under  the 
suppression,  they  must  buy  their  so- 
vereigns at  the  full  value,  therefore 
ihey  must  have  no  more  than  they 
can  buy,  and  they  must  have  no  more 
Vol.  XXV. 


than  they  can  keep  constancy  em- 
ployed, excepting  tnose  necessary  to 
be  kept  always  by  them  to  pieet  runs. 
They  will  no  longer  have  the  means ; 
and/ putting  means  out  of  sight,  it 
will  no  longer  be  their  interest,  to  lend 
constantly  to  the  small  traders ;  and, 
without  constant  loans,  these  traders 
cannot  carry  on  business.  They  may 
lend  occasionally  to  the  latter  when 
money  is  abundant ;  but  in  all  scarci- 
ties, accommodation  must  be  refused^ 
advances  must  be  called  in,  and  the 
sovereigns  must  go  to  take  up  notes, 
or  aid  wealthy  borrowers,  to  tne  ruin 
of  these  small  traders.  Very  many 
of  the  latter  employ  the  money  they 
thus  borrow  in  the  purchase  of  labour, 
and  their  loss  will  be  the  heavy  losa 
of  the  labouring  dasses. 

This  applies  to  the  general  and  con- 
stant effects  of  the  suppression^  What 
its  temporary  effects  wiU  be  while  it 
is  taking  place,  is  a  matter  which  ad- 
mits of  much  difference  of  opinion. 
From  what  we  have  said  at  present, 
as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  our 
readers  will  perceive  that  we  do  not 
share  in  the  gloomy  anticipations 
which  are  entertained  in  some  quar- 
ters. 1 1  will  doubtlessly  While  in  course 
of  accomplishment  give  birth  to  much 
embarrassment,  ruin,  and  suffering ; 
and  it  may  for  a  short  period  reduce 
prices.  But  after  it  is  completed,  it 
will  in  our  judgment  cause  general 
prices  to  be  mgher,  rather  than  lower. 
As  the  supply  of  gold  varies  very 
greatly  almost  annuiuly,  it  will  cause 
a  great  and  pernicious  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney almost  annually;  and  in  conse- 
quence it  will  be  the  parent  of  fre- 
quent and  violent  variations  in  prices. 

What  we  have  said  against  the  li- 
mitation of  the  issues  of  Banks,  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  do 
not  go  beyond  this.  Government 
ought  always  to  have  knowledge  of  the 

Eerfect  sohdity  of  the  Bank  of  £ng- 
md.  The  Country  Banks  ought  not 
to  issue  notes  of  less  value  than  a 
pound,  and  their  notes  ought  to  be 
convertible  on  demand  into  gold  when 
it  is  in  sufficient  supply,  and  at  other 
times  into  Bank  of  England  notes— 
and  the  Banks  ought  at  all  times,  but 
especially  in  fits  of  scarcity  of  money, 
to  have  the  ability  to  supply  a  suffi- 
ciency of  curculating  medium  to  all 
who  can  offer  the  proper  equivalents . 
This  is  only  arguing  that  the  commu- 
nity  ought  at  all  times,  but  etpecUlly 
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tfiose  of  its  greatest  need,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  procnre  for  the  proper  equi- 
valents a  sufficiency  of  money. 

We  will  condude  with  the  follow- 
ing propositions ; — 

I.  Tne  same  quantity  of  goods  must 
be  raised  in  price  to  employ  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  money. 

2.  If  a  quantity  of  goods  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  tne  amount  of 
money  employed  in  it,  there  can  he 
no  rise  of  price ;  if  this  quantity  be 
doubled,  there  will  be  no  rise  of  price, 
and  yet  it  will  employ  double  the 
amount  of  money. 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  to  a  certain  point.  If 
the  price  of  a  particular  quantity  is 
raised  by  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional money,  other  money  will  be 
constantly  employed  to  enlarge  the 
quantity  until  the  price  is  brought 
down.  Thus,  because  additional  mo- 
ney has  been  employed  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  wheat  at  market  in  this  country, 
and  has  thereby  raised  the  price,  other 
money  has  been  employed  to  increase 
the  quantity  by  importations  from  all 
foreign  parts.  The  primary  cause  of 
the  advance  in  wheat  was,  a  great  di- 
minution of  quantity  in  proportion  to 
money,  and  not  an  m crease  of  money 
in  proportion  to  quantity,  if  no  ad- 
ditional money  had  been  employed 
in  the  quantity,  the  farmers,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  would  have  raised 
the  price  greatly  from  the  falling  off* 
in  quantity  without  any  increase  of 
money* 

4.  It  is  impossible  for  an  abundance 
of  money  to  be  wholly  employed  in  a 
fixed  quantity  of  goods.  If  a  portion 
of  it  be  employed  in  such  quantity, 
and  thereby  raise  the  price,  another 
portion  of  it  must  be  employed  in  en- 
lorging  the  quantity,  and  bringing 
down  the  price.  If  there  be  no  real 
scarcity  of  the  goods  in  regard  to  con- 
sumption, it  wSl  only  produce  a  mo- 
mentary addition  of  price  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  subtraction.  If  there  be 
such  a  scarcity,  the  price  will  rise 

.  gifiatly  from  the  falling  off*  in  the 
quantity^  although  not  a  shilling  of 
additional  money  may  be  employed  in 
it.    The  fair  probability  therefore  is, 

_  that  speculations  flowing  from  abun- 
dance of  money,  do  more,  upon  the 
whole,  to  lower  prices  by  enlarging 
quantity,  than  to  raise  them  by  em- 
ploying in  it  additional  money. 

6.  There  must  be  a  scarcity  of  goods 
in  proportion  to  consumption,  or  price 
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cannot  be  raised  above  what  is  required 
to  pay  for  production,  except  for  a 
moment.  The  goods  of  a  country 
consist,  in  general,  of  things  in  which 
no  other  than  a  momentary  scarcity 
can  take  place,  unless  there'be  a  con- 
tinued scarcity  of  money ;  therefore 
it  is  impossible  for  an  abundance  of 
money  to  raise  the  prices  of  the  gene- 
ral goods  of  a  country  at  the  same  time 
above  what  is  necessary  for  yielding  a 
proper  profit  on  production,  except  for 
a  snort  period  at  distant  intervals. 

6.  An  occasional  short  scarcity  of 
money  diff*ers  wholly  in  its  eff*ects  6U 
prices,  from  a  regular  and  permanent 
scarcity.  In  the  former,  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  cannot  procure  mo- 
ney to  meet  their  payments ;  they  in 
consequence  make  forced  sales,  and 
this  renders  prices  ruinously  low ;  but 
in  the  latter,  while  they  can  provide  a 
sufficiency  of  money  to  meet  their 
payments,  they  can  procure  none  for 
enlarging  their  business  and  production 
of  goods ;  therefore  demand  presses  on 
them,  and  they  obtain  high  prices. 

7.  If  there  be  a  general  scarcity  of 
goods  in  proportion  to  consumption, 
and  there  be  no  idle  money,  the  ab- 
sence of  an  abundance  of  money  will 
operate  powerfully  in  favour  ot  high 

E rices.  Prices  will  rise  greatly,  not 
ecause  money  is  abundant,  but  be- 
cause it  is  not, — because  the  short 
supply  of  money  will  produce  a  short 
supply  of  goods. 

8.  An  abundance  of  money  cannot 
raise  price  without  at  the  same  time 
raising  quantity.  In  most  articles  it 
can  produce  excess  in  regard  to  con- 
sumption almost  at  once ;  if  it  pro- 
duce such  excess^  it  must,  except  for  a 
moment,  lower  prices:  its  general  ope- 
ration must  therefore  of  necessity  be 
to  keep  prices  at  the  lowest  point.  An 
abundanceof  money  must  on  the  whole 
make  goods  cheaper  and  not  dearer. 

All  this  of  course  relates  to  money 
as  capital,  which  is  the  matter  at  issue^ 
and  not  to  money  as  revenue. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  sweep 
away  the  foundations  of  the  existing 
currency  system,  and  make  it  a  sub- 
ject almost  beneath  the  scorn  and  de- 
rision of  schoolboys.  Whether  the 
empire  is  still  to  be  plundered  and  tor- 
tured by  such  a  system*— and  whether 
after  this  any  man  can  be  found  hardy 
enough  to  defend  in  Parliament  the 
"  exploded  principles"  to  which  it 
owes  its  being— are  mysteries  not  to 
be  solved  by  ourselves. 
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DOCTOA  COLS. 
AN  HISTORICAL  TALE  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS. 

1. 

In  Mary's  days^  when  Canterbury  Pole  * 

Summoned  the  dead^  and  as  they  could  not  hear. 

Burned  them  to  make  their  heresy  more  clear. 
There  lived,  about  the  court,  one  Doctor  Cole: 
A  man  not  formed  to  play  a  first-rate  part ; 

Yet  marvellously  skilled  to  make  his  way^ 
Mole-like,  by  grovelling  on,  with  plodding  art. 

In  darkness  till  he  stumbled  into  day. 
On  such  a  man  (more  than  two  centuries  past) 

The  Queen's  eyes,  speaking  favour,  did  look  down* 
May  such  a  pair  of  eyes  with  such  a  cast 

Ne'er  gleam  portentous  'neath  the  British  crown ! 
*'  Here,  Doctor  Cole,"  she  said,  **  is  our  commission ; 

Take  it  to  Ireland — to  that  land  of  ire. 
We  hear  'tis  in  a  terrible  condition : 

And  we  will  have  it  purified  by  fire. 
Till  schism  and  heresy  of  every  sort  expire." 

Well  pleased,  the  Doctor  bowed  himself  from  court. 

And  posted  off  to  Chester  to  embark. 

But  packets  then  were  more  like  Noah's  ark 
In  all  their  movements,  than  like  those  which  sport, 
Bubbling  and  boiling,  now,  with  plunging  keel 

Across  the  Channel,  without  oar  or  sail ; 
Some  towing  other  ships  with  flapping  wheel. 

Like  dogs  that  run  with  kettles  at  their  tail :  ■ 
They  then  consulted  weather,  wind,  and  tide. 

So  Doctor  Cole  invited  Chester's  Mayor, 
To  tell  him  who  he  was,  mayhap,  in  pride ; 

Or,  eke,  that  he  might  taste  his  Cheshire  fare. 
He  then  produced  from  underneath  his  gowo. 

With  consequential  air,  a  leathern  box : 
**  Behold !"  he  cried,  "  this  mandate  from  the  crown 

Shall  lash  the  Dublin  folks  with  desperate  knocks. 
And  Ireland  cleanse  from  all  that  is  not  orthodox." 

3. 
This  doubtless  made  the  "  worthy  magistrate" 

With  wonder  huge  his  civic  optics  ope. 

And  guess  the  Doctor  might  turn  out  the  Pope, 
Travelling,  from  policy,  without  his  state. 
And  so  he  felt  his  zeal  within  him  rise. 

And  shook  his  head  most  wofully,  and  said. 
That  he  had  heard  of  many  heresies. 

And  that  he  did  catholically  dread 
The  very  name  of  what  thc^  called  reform  ; 

That  Chester'city  was  a  loyal  place. 


•  "  Cardmal  Pole  visited  both  the  Universities.  Whilst  he  was  at  Cambridge,  Bucer 
and  Fagius,  two  Oennao  divines,  dead  some  years  before,  were  ridiculously  cited  before 
the  commissioners  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and,  upOn  their  non-appearance,  both 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt.  This  sentence  was  followed  by  a  warrant  from  the  court 
to  execute  it,  and  the  two  bodies  in  their  coffins  were  tied  to  stakes,  and  consumed  to 
ashes.** — Rapik. 

Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury  on  the  condem> 
nation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  but  delayed  taking  formal  possession  thereof,  until  the 
day  after  the  martyrdom  of  his  predecessor. 
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And  for  the  Romish  cause  extremely  warm  ;— 

The  corporation  ran  a  Godly  race— ^ 
And  divers  othto  matters^  sucn  as  Mayors^ 

When  once  they  get  a  great  man  hy  the  ear^ 
WiU  hore  him  with,  though  he  nor  knows  nor  cares 

More  of  what  corporations  dread  or  fear. 
Than  Cole,  who  only  held  his  own  preferment  dear. 

4. 
But  Mayors  and  Doctors  in  Divinity 

Love  not  dry  lips  ;  and  so  they  told  their  dame, 

Good  Mrs  Edmonds,  who  had  gain'd  a  name 
For  wassel,  which  bore  strong  affinity 
To  what  we  now  call  punch — most  excellent 

For  men  who've  travelled  far,  like  Doctor  Cole, 
Who  drank  thereof,  much  to  his  heart's  content. 

Until  they  saw  tihe  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Now,  what  it  held,  it  were  unfair  to  say  ; 

But  it  was  time  to  roost,  at  least  'twas  dark,— 
So  Doctor  Cole  lay  down  till  break  of  day. 

And  tiien  arose,  for  Dublin  to  embark. 
Meanwhile,  good  Mrs  Edmonds,  soon  as  Nox 

Had  drawn  his  curtain  and  the  Doctor  dozed. 
Pandora-like,  untied  the  leathern  box. 

And  felt  alarm'd  and  wonderfully  posed.— 
But  what  at  length  she  did,  in  time  shall  be  disclosed. 

5. 
The  pitchy,,  pitching  ship  threw  Doctor  Cole 

Into  strange  attitudes,  which  ill  beseem'd 

His  courtly  dignity  ;  and  so  he  deem'd 
It  wisest  to  creep  into  a  dark  hole 
Which  sailors  humorously  call  a  bed. 

And  there  to  sleep  or -tumble  as  he  might. 
With  the  much- valued  box  beneath  his  head, 

Dreaminff  of  Mary  or  the  Stagyrite ; 
Of  robe  and  mitre,  stidl  and  scarlet  hat ; 

Anon  of  strait-backed,  stifi-necked  heresy. 
Acts  of  the  faithful,  faggots,  and  ^'  all  that." 

But  still  Saint  Greorge's  waves  tumultuously 
Kept  heaving  round  and  thundering  in  their  pride  ;— 

It  seem'd  as  though  he'd  got  some  merman  s  ^^  berth," 
Who  knock'd  without,  in  hopes  to  get  inside ; 

And  oft  his  ear  caught  sounds  of  boisterous  mirth. 
While  he  lay  still,  and  sigh'd  for  better  sees  on  earth. 

6. 
At  length  they  reach'd  the  other  side  o'th'  water. 

And  Doctor  Cole  beheld  the  hill  of  Howth, 

And  eke  the  bay  of  Dublin  ope  its  mouth*^ 
So,  in  he  went,  the  infidels  to  slaughter. 
High  beat  his  throbbing  pulse  to  get  to  work ; 

He  vow'd  in  each  good  deed  to  bear  a  part, 
-  -         And  felt  like  Richard,  when  he  met  the  Turk, 

Save  in  the  matter  of  the  lion  heart. 
But  Dublin  quay  quaked  not  beneath  his  tread. 

The  streets  all  seem'd  unconscious  where  he  walk'd 
In  measured  step  along,  vnth  upborne  head. 

As,  at  his  heels  a  raw-boned  porter  stalk'd. 
Bearing  a  trunk  fiU'd  with  canonicals,-— 

Whik  he  himself  hugg'd  close  the  fatal  box : 
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And  yet,  'tis  said  in  all  the  chronicles, 

None  felt  alann ;  the  men  were  mute  as  blocks. 
And  squares  and  houses  all  stood  round  like  solid  rocks. 

7. 
''  Soon  shall  they  know  why  I  the  ocean  brayed," 

The  Doctor  eiied,^ — and  went  into  his  inn. 

And  ordered  bresddast,  business  to  begin : 
Then,  sate  him  in  an  arm-chair  to  be  shaved. 
The  shaver  spake  not.    Doctor  Cole  was  glum ; 
But  glanced  around  him  with  a  furious  scowl. 

"  Sit  aisy !"  aied  the  barber,  "  or,  by  gum  I 
I  will  not  shave,  but  cut  you,  cheek  by  jowl !" 

The  Doctor,  as  '^  in  cathedra"  he  sate. 
Knew  well  the  time  to  succumb  or  oppose ; 

And  deemed  it  folly  to  exasperate 
A  surly  wight,  who  held  him  oy  the  nose. 

His  toilet  o'er,  he  heard  the  Dublin  clocks 
Toll  out  the  hour  of  nine :  then,  slow  and  grave. 

He  rode  forth  to  the  Castle  with  his  box. 
Delighted  much  to  miss  the  noisy  wave, 

fiut  more  that  he  was  sent  so  fine  a  land  to  save. 

8. 
Some  fears  he  had  the  Deputy  misht  falter ; 

For  Viceroys  are  not  Kings,  and  oft  have  cause 

To  dread  responsibility  and  laws : 
Yet  a  kind,  courteous  man  was  Earl  Fitzwalter ; 
So,  he  received  the  Doctor  with  urbanity. 

And  (when  he  spake  about  the  Queen's  commission) 
Somewhat  he  talked  about  humanity, 

But  more  of  Ireland's  heretic  condition  ; 
And  that,  in  due  respect,  he  thought  it  fitting 

That  letters  from  ner  Orace  the  British  Queen 
Should  not  be  opened  till  the  court  were  sitting. 

That  they,  by  every  member,  might  be  seen. 
A  messenger  was  then  sent  forth  to  summon 

Ireland  s  prime  rulers  all,  ^^  within  the  hour. 
Because  important  business  was  to  come  on." 

They  came,  like  lover  to  his  lady's  bow^. 
Or  more,  perhaps,  like  men  who  love  to  shew  their  power. 

9. 
On  the  green  doth  were  paper,  p^is,  and  ink. 

And,  eke,  a  man  behind  eadi  separate  sheet 

Sat  all  prepared  the  Queen's  envoy  to  greet ; 
Yet  what  her  will  might  be  not  one  could  think  : 
When  in  the  Doctor  walked,  with  courtly  dignity. 

And  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point ; 
But  waved  his  hand,  and  smUed  with  great  benignity. 

As  he  affirmed  "  the  times  were  out  of  joint ;' 
And  then  he  sished,  and  said  that  he  lamented 

That  heresy  had  struck  so  deep  a  root ; 
Then  frowned,  and  vowed  such  things  must  be  prevented. 

And  he  had  power.    The  council  all  sat  mute. 
Forthwith  the  Doctor  raised  the  leathern  box, 

Mflgestic  as  the  lion  paws  his  cubs. 
And  loosed  the  tape  that  served  instcuid  of  locks. 

When,  lo  I  severest  of  the  Doctor's  rubs  I 
A  pack  of  dirty  cards,  in  chief  the  knave  of  clubs  I 

10. 
This  royal  packet  posed  the  secretary;     ^ 
Not  Earl  Fitzwalter's  self  could  make  it  out ; 


The  Doctor  gazed>  in,  hu^  dimaay,,  abiout ; 
And  some  around  %h»  h»Bxd  waxied  womkoua  rxmrj^ 
'*  Is  tbis  a  boll  ?"  cried  one— and  tb^u  tbe  joke> 

To  Dublin  ever  dear,  held  on  its  way : 
One  cut  the  pack,  one  gave  "  a  lucky  poke," 

And  on  the  eaidsriaost  ruthlessly  did  play.  ^ 

*^  I  Yow  the  Queen  hath  sent  us  here  a  luiaye  I 

The  dirtiest  knave,  methinks,  about  her  couft/' 
Cried  one,  of  schism  suspected,  looking  grave. 

As  v^ags  will  lo<^,  and  swore  'twas  '^  pretty  i^rt:" 
Then  begged  the  Queen's  serene  ambassador         * 

Would  not  allow  the  thing  his  mind  to  ruffle. 
But  join  their  play  and  get  a  matadore  ; 

Or,  if  he  should  decline — why,  thra,  th^'d  shuffle. 
So— out  the  Doctor  stole,  and  strove  his  wrath  to  muffle* 

11. 
'^  Once  more  upon  the  waters !  and  once  more 

The  billows  boond  beo^h  him  like  a  steed 

That"  throws  ^'  his  riderJ'    Things  went  HI  indeed^ 
The  Doctor  thought  the  sea  a  meostrous  bore : 
For,  though  the  *'  heaving  oeean,"  in  a  sonnet. 

Looks  mighty  smooth,  and  makes  a  gentle  rhyme 
With  *^  soft  emotion,"  yet,  ni^en  one's  upon  it. 

Albeit  die  scene  ia  wondrous  and  sobwQe^ 
There  are  sudi  upa  and  downs,  su^  jerks  and  jokiDg^ 

Squalls,  creaking  booms,  ropes,  plimks,  shreuds,  sails,  and  yards. 
With  divers  other  matters  more  revolting. 

We  needs  must  loathe  it  more  than  Cole  did  cards. 
The  Doctor's  passage  was  both  long  and  rough^ 

Provoking  to  a  man  in  haste  and  bilious ; 
And,  as  though  these  disasters  wer'n't  enough. 

His  tale  ^'  got  wind,"  which  drove  him  half  ddirious,— -^ 
For  tars,  who  love  a  jokc^  are  sddoa  too  punctilious. 

12. 
At  length  he  landed,  though  in  sad  oonditioB, 

And,  caring  noii^ht  if  winds  now  blew  contrary. 

Posted,  on  terra  firma,  to  Queen  Mary, 
To  beg  her  to  renew  his  lost  commission. 
Safely  he  got  to  town*    The  lord  in  watting 

Heard  his  sad  tale — looked  grave — and  then  said—"  oh— no; 
You  cannot  see  the  Queen — I  know — 'tis  grating — 
For— really — entre  nous— her  Graee  is— so— io." 
But  Doctor  Cole,  whate'er  might  be  his  failinga. 

Had  perseverance,  which  is  often  better 
Than  giving  way  to  impotent  bewailings  ; 

And  so  contrived  to  get  another  letter 
Signed  bv  the  sidcl^  Queen,  which,  in  the  box 

He  seaWd  with  his  own  seal,  and  vowed  to  keep 
By  night  and  day,  as  shepherds  tend  their  flockat^ 

That  no  vile  heretic  therein  might  peep. 
And  rob  him  of  his  strength,  like  Sampson  when  asleep. 

13. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Ireland,  off  he  sped. 

Nor  once  for  Mayors  or  wassel  bowls  delayed. 

Until  again  the  ocean  he  surveved. 
And  felt  himself  secure  at  Holyhead. 
Then  came  the  gusty  breeze  from  off  the  main, 

A  furious,  western,  equinoctial  gale. 
With  firm  resolve  the  Doctor  to  detain. 

And  end  right  merrily  our  {feasant  tak. 


For  while  his  ^vgi;«ii6e  by  the  ^whid  WAS  boaad^ 

Watching  the  worid  of  wvters  dark  and  green^ 
There  rang  through  Englamd's  vales  a  joyous  sounds 

Hailing  Elizabeth  the  Island's  Queen. 
Mary  had  past  away.    And^  with  a  start. 

The  British  Lion  shook  himself -and  Woke ; 
Stern  indignation  filled  his  fVee-bom  heart : 

From  off  his  sinewy  neck  the  chain  he  broke. 
And  trampled  under  foot  the  isflavish  Roman  yoke. 

14. 
His  deep- toned  roar  was  heard  throughout  the  nation  ! 

And  some  turned  pale,  as  Doctors  Pole  and  Cole, 

While  Mistress  Fdmonds'  friends  sat  round  the  bowl 
And  drank,  '^  Success  to  Britain's  Reformation  !" 
Then,  the  poor  Doctor's  high-prized  leathern  box 

Had  fallen  in  its  value  most  immensely, 
More  than  'Change  Alley  e'er  could  loWer  the  stocks,—- 

And  so  he  mused  thereon,  sad  and  intensely. 
Thus  often  ends  the  courtier's  proud  ambi^on : 

Our  dreams  and  hopes  are  most  notorious  cheaters. 
Of  far  more  value  now  than  his  commission 

Was  that  of  Captain  of  the  Queen's  beef-eaters ; 
For  they  went  to  and  fro,  like  carrier  pigeons. 

That  keep  the  dove-cot,  though  it  change  its  master ; 
Nor  pondered  much  on  difference  in  religions : 

Fashion  they  deemed  the  genuine  court  plaster 
To  shield  their  dubious  souls  from  heretic  disaster. 

15. 
But  truth,  in  those  good  days,  was  most  prevailing. 

Especially  among  the  men  of  learning, 

Wno  found  no  (ufficulty  in  discerning 
That  good  sound  arguments  for  Rome  were*  failing. 
For,  while  the  Reformation  was  advancing. 

Though  it  may  seem  but  an  irreverent  trope. 
Men  carried  their  religion  as,  when  dancing. 

The  tumbler  holds  his  balance  on  a  rope; 
Lifting  up  either  end  to  keep  him  steady. 

As  he  to  either  side  inclining  feels. 
And  ever  with  quick  eye  and  hand  still  ready 

To  shift  his  pole  to  save  his  neck  and  heels. 
So  men's  religion  seemed  to  have  two  ends. 

Though  well  we  know  it  ought  to  have  but  one ; 
This  went  aloft  to  greet  reforming  friends. 

That  rose  when  Mary's  papal  reign  begun, 
t  And  see-sawed  up  and  down  till  Rome's  proud  race  was  run.f 

16. 

The  Doctor,  at  this  juncture,  held  a  place. 
And  was  most  intfmate  with  Bishop  Bonner : 
Wherefore,  he  said,  that  really,  on  his  honour. 

He  must  consider  his  a  doubtful  case ; 

*  *'  Of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  kingdom,  only  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  chose  to  quit  their  preferments  rather  than  their  religion.".— 
Rapix. 

-t*  '^  The  same  thing  happened  in  this  (Elizabeth^s)  Parliament,  as  in  those  under 
Henry,  Edward,  and  Mary,  that  is,  the  Court  caused  to  be  enacted  almost  whatever 
they  pleased.  This  is  not  very  strange  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  members  may  be  changed  every  new  Parliament.  But  the  readiness  wherewith 
the  House  of  Lords  consented,  one  while  to  acts  favouring  the  Reformation,  another 
while  to  those  establishing  the  Romish  religion,  is  much  more  8urprising."..^APiv* 
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Ids  Doctor  €Me*  QFeb. 

And  looked  as  though  'twere  desperate^  as  he  hied 

Alone,  with  mehmcholy  steps  and  slow. 
From  Holyhead  and  that  dark  water's  side^ 

Since  now  to  Dublin  wherefore  should  he  go  ? 
Though  in  no  haste,  he  saw  not  Chester's  Mayor^ 

For  supper  heeded  not>  nor  wassel  either : 
In  truth,  the  Doctot  seem'd  the  worse  for  wear, 

"  Nor  man  delighted  him  nor  woman  neither  ;" 
For  he  suspected  his  embassy's  ruin. 

The  introduction  of  that  dubbed  knave. 
Must  be  the  curious  Mistress  Edmonds'  doing  ; 

Yet  felt  that  he  must  all  inquhies  waive. 
And,  to  the  uttermost,  the  change  of  fortune  brave. 

17. 
Right  well  knew  he,  that,  as  in  days  of  pride 

There  is  no  place  to  shew  off  in  like  London ; 

So,  when  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  are  undone. 
No  spot  on  earth  will  more  securely  hide 
Their  pov^ty  than  that  huge  wilderness 

Of  buildings,  which  stretch  forth  like  the  antennae 
Of  monstrous  polypi ;  thou^  somewhat  less 

The  town  was  then :  the  streets  not  half  so  many 
As  since  have  caused  such  horror  and  vexation 

To  men  who,  vainly,  scribble  and  mvent 
Long  theories  about  the  population. 

Since  folks  will  marry,  though  they  may  repent. 
Therefore  the  Doctor  straight  to  London  rode^ 

Determined  there  awhile  his  tent  to  fix  ; 
-And  find  himself  a  private,  snug  abode 

"  Deep  in  the  bosom  of  those  sheltering"  bricks. 
Where  he  might  sit  and  muse  on  shifting  polities. 

18. 
Meanwhile,  in  Dublin,  still  they  shuffled  on 

Till  the  wind  changed ;  and  then  the  merry  people 

First  toird — then  rang  the  bells  of  every  steeple ; 
While  Earl  Fitzwalter  was  to  England  gone. 
And  there  he  saw  the  landlady  at  Chester, 

Who  own'd  to  him  she  stole  the  dread  commission. 
To  save  her  Dublin  friends, — and  so  he  blest  her ; 

And  mused  upon  her  widow'd,  lorn  condition 
As  he  rode  up  to  town ;  and,  when  at  court. 

He  told  her  story,  which  caused  pleasant  mirth, — 
For  dames  of  quality  are  fond  of  sport. 

And  love  a  tale  that  giveth  laughter  birth. 
What  thence  befell  the  Doctor  should  be  said. 

If  history's  page  were  more  precise  and  clear  : 
But  Great  Eliza  order'd  "  to  be  paid 

To  Mistress  Edmonds,  forty  pounds  per  year." 
More  than  the  poet's  meed  for  wis  long  tale,  I  fear. 

FcREGRiNE  Wilton. 
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THE  BOX£S. 


Sir, 


In  the  course  of  my  study  in  the 
English  language,  which  I  made  now 
for  three  years,  I  always  read  your 
periodically,  and  now  think  myself 
capable  to  write  M  vour  Magazin.  I 
love  always  the  modesty,  or  you  shall 
have  a  letter  of  me  very  long  time 
past  But,  never  mind.  I  would  well 
tell  you,  that  I  am  come  to  this  coun« 
try  to  instruct  me  in  the  manners,  the 
customs,  the  habits,  the  policies,  and 
the  other  affiurs  general  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.' And  truly  I  think  me  good  for- 
tunate, being  received  in  many  fami- 
lies, so  as  I  can  to  speak  your  lan- 
guage now  with  so  much  facility  as 
me  French. 

But,  never  mind.  That  what  I 
would  you  say,  is  not  only  for  the  Eng- 
lishes, but  for  the  strangers,  who  come 
at  your  country  from  all  the  other 
kingdoms,  polite  and  instructed ;  be- 
cause, they  tell  me,  that  they  are 
abonnements*  for  you  in  all  the  king- 
doms in  Europe,  so  well  as  in  the 
Orientals  and  Occidentals. 

No,  sir,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  not 
egotist.  I  not  proud  myself  with  cha-* 
teaux  en  Espagne.  J  am  but  a  par- 
ticular gentleman,  come  here  for  that 
what  I  said;  but,  since  I  learn  to 
comprehend  the  language,  I  discover 
that  I  tun  become  an  object  of  plea- 
santry, and  for  himself  to  mock,  to 
one  of  your  comediaiis  even  before  I 
put  my  foot'  upon  the  ground  at 
Oouvres.  He  was  Mr  Mathew,  who 
tell  of  some  contretems  of  me  and 
your  word  detestable  Box,  Wellj  ne- 
ver mind.  I  know  at  present  how  it 
happen,  because  I  see  him  since  in 
some  parties  and  dinners ;  and  he  con- 
fess he  love  much  to  go  travel  and  mix 
himself  altogether  up  with  the  stage- 
coach and  vapouring  t  boat  for  fun,  . 
what  he  bring  at  his  theatre.  - 

Well,  never  mind.  He  see  me,  per- 
haps, to  ask  a  question  in  the  paque- 
bot— but  he  not  confess  after,  that  he 
goed  and  bribe  the  garcon  at  the  hotel 
and  the  coach  mab  to  mystify  me  with 
all  the  boxes ;  but,  very  well,  I  shall 
tell  you  how  it  arrived,  so  as  you  shall 
see  mat  it  was  impossible  that  a  stran- 
ger could  miss  to  be  perplexed,  and  to 
advertise  the  travellers  what  will  come 


after,  that  they  shall  converse  witli  the 
gentlemen  and  not  with  the  badiu« 
structs. 

But,  it  must  that  I  begin.    I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  my  goods  are  in  the 

Eublic  rentes,  j:  and  a  chateau  with  a 
andsome  propriety  on  the  bank  of 
the  Loire,  which  I  lend  to  a  merchant 
English,  who  pay  me  very  well  in 
London  for  my  expenses.  Very  welL 
I  like  the  peace,  nevertheless  that  I 
was  force,  at  other  time,  to  go  to  war 
with  Napoleon.  But  it  is  passed.  So 
I  come  to  Paris  in  my  proper  post- 
chaise,  where  I  soiled  him,  and  hire 
one,  for  almost  nothing  at  all,  for  bring 
me  to  Calais  all  alone,  because  I  wiS 
not  bring  my  valet  to  speak  French 
here  where  all  the  world  is  ignorant. 

The  morning  following,  I  get  upon 
the  vapouring  boat  to  walk  so  far  as 
Douvres.  It  was  fine  day — ^and,  after 
I  am  recover  myself  of  a  malady  of  the 
sea,  I  walk  myself  about  the  shep,  and 
I  see  a  great  mechanic  of  wood,  with 
iron  wheel,  and  thing  to  push  up  in« 
side,  and  handle  to  turn.  It  seemed 
to  be  ing^uous,  and  proper  to  hoist 
great  burdens.  They  use  it  for  sho* 
ving  the  timber,  what  come  down  o£ 
the  vessel,  into  the  place;  and  th^  tdl 
me  it  was  call  '^  Jaques  in  the  box  :" 
and  I  was  very  much  please  with  the 
invention  so  novel. 

Very  well.  I  ga  again  promenade 
upon  the  board  of  the  vessel,  and  I 
look  at  the  compass,  and  little  ,boy 
sailor  come  and  sit  him  down,  and  be- 
gin to  chatter  like  the  little  monkey. 
Then  the,  man  what  turns  a  wheel 
about  and  about  laugh,  and  say,  ^^  very 
well,  Jacques,"  but  I  not  understand 
one  word,  the  little  fellow  say.  So  I 
make  inquire,  and  they  tell  me  he  was 
"  box  the  compass."  I  was  suiprise» 
but  I  tell  myself,  "  \Vfell,  never  mind ;" 
and  so  we  arrive  at  Douvres.  I  find 
myself  enough  well  in  the  hotel,  but 
as  there  has. been  no  tajble  d'hote,  I 
ask  for  some  dinner,  and  it  was  long 
time  I  wait :  and  so  I  walk  myself  to 
the  customary  house,  and  give  the  key 
to  my  portmanteau  to  the  Douaniers, 
or  excisemen,  as  you  call,  for  them  to 
see  as  I  had  not  no  snuggles  in  my 
equipage.  Very  well — I  return  at  my 
hotel,  and  meet  one  of  the  waiters,  who 
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tell  me,  (after  I  stand  little  moment  to 
the  door  to  see  the  world  what  pasd  by 
tipon  a  coach  at  the  instant,)  '*  Sir/'  he 
say*  "  jowt  dinner  is  ready."  "  Very 
well,"  I  make  response,  "whfflfe  was 
it?"  "  This  way,  sir,"  he  answer, 
*'  I  have  pnt  it  in  a  box  in  the  caf^ 
room."  "  Well-<^never  mmd,"  I  say 
to  myself,  '*  when  a  man  himself  finds 
in  a  strangeir  country,  he  nrast  be 
neyer  surprised.  '  Nil  admirarL' Keep 
tbe  eyes  opened,  and  stare  at  nothing 
at  alL^' 

I  found  my  dinner  only  *therethcr^ 
'because  I  was  so  soon  come  from 
France ;  but,  I  learn,  another  sort  of 
the  box  was  a  partition  and  table  par^ 
ticular  in  a  saloon,  and  I  keep  there 
when  I  eated  some  good  sole  Mtted, 
and  some  not  cooked  mutton  cutlet ; 
and  a  gentleman  what  was  put  in  ano« 
ther  box,  perhaps  Mr  Mathew,  be- 
cause nobody  not  can  know  him  twice, 
like*  a  cameleon  he  is,  call  for  the 
*'  pepper  box"  Very  well.  I  take  a 
cup  ci  cofibe,  and  then  all  my  bards 
and  portmanteau  come  with  a  wheel* 
Inurrow ;  and,  because  it  was  my  in« 
lention  t6  voyage  up  at  London  with 
the  coach,  and  I  find  my  many  little 
things  wli6  not  convenient,  I  atek  ^e 
lufaiter  where  I  may  bay  a  night  sack, 
In*  get  them  tie  up  tAl  together  in  a  bur-> 
den.  He  was  well  attentive  at  my 
ewes,  and  respotid^>  that  he  shall  find 
me  a  box  to  put  them  all  into^  WeU, 
I  say  nothing  to  all  but ''  Yes,"  for 
fear  to  discover  my  ignorance ;  so  he 
bring  the  litde  box  for  the  clothes 
and  thin^  into  the  great  box  what  I 
was  put  mto ;  and  he  did  my  affturs 
in  it  very  well.  Then  I  ask  him  for 
some  spectacle  in  the  town,  and  he 
send  bobt>boy  with  me  so  flair  as  the 
^theatre,  and  I  ro  in  to  pay.  It  was 
shabby  poor  little  blace,  but  the  man 
what  set  to  have  the  money,  when  I 
say  "  how  much,"  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  go  into  the  boxes,  **  Very  well," 
I  say,  "  never  mind — oh  yes — to  be 
sure ;"  and  I  find  very  soon  the  box 
Was  the  loge,  same  thin^.  I  had  not 
understanding  sufficient  in  your  tongue 
then  to  comprend  all  what  I  heai^-- 
enly  one  poor  maiger  doctor,  what  had 
been  to  give  his  pnysic  too  long  time 
at  a  cavalier  old  man,  was  condemned 
to  swallow  up  a  whole  box  of  his  pro"" 


per  pillfl.  "  Very  well,"  I  say,  "  that 
must  be  egregious.  It  is  cannot  be 
possible ;"  but  they  bring  little  a  box 
not  more  grand  nor  my  thumb.  It 
aeem  to  be  to  me  very  ridiculous ;  89 
I  retunied  to  my  hotel  at  despair  how 
I  could  possilHiity  learn  a  language 
What  meant  so  many  dilFerents  in  one 
Word. 

I  found  the  same  waiter,  who,  so 
soon  as  I  come  in,  teU  mc^  *'  Sir,  did 
you  not  say  that  you  would  gp  by  the 
coach  to>i>morrow  UHHrning?"  i  re« 
{ilied  "  Yes— and  I  have  bespeaked  a 
seat  out  of  the  side,  because  I  shall 
wish  to  amuse  mysdf  With  the  coiQn 
try,  and  you  have  no  cabriolets  t  in 
your  coaches."  ^'  Sir,"  he  say;  veiy 
polite,  "  if  you  shall  atOow  me,  I  would 
recommend  you  the  box,  and  then  the 
eoacbman  shall  tell  every  thing." — 
**  Very  well,"  I  reply,  "  yes— Co  be 
sure^I  shall  have  a  box  then-— yes ;'' 
and  then  I  demanded  a  fire  into  my 
chamber^  because  I  think  myself  en^ 
rhumed  upon  the  tea,  and  the  maid  of 
the  chamber  oome  to  send  me  in  bed : 
but  I  say,  '*  No  so  quick,  if  yoU 
please ;  I  will  write  to  some  friend  how 
I  find  myself  in  England.  V^  Well 
—here  is  the  fire,  but  perhaps  it  shall 
go  out  before  I  have  finish."  ^e  was 
pretty  laughing  young  woman,  and 
say, ''  Oh  no,  sir,  if  you  pvdl  the  Mh 
the  pcn^ter,  who  sit  up  aU  night,  will 
come,  unless  you  like  to  attoklto  it 
yourself,  and  then  you  will  find  th« 
cosl'box  in  the  doset."  WelK-rl  sayt 
nothing  but  "  yes^-^h  yes/'  But, 
when  she  is  gone,  I  look  direct  info 
the  doset,  and  see  a  box  not  no  more 
like  none  of  the  other  boxes  what  I  sesi 
all  day  than  nothing. 

Wdl-i— I  write  at  my  friends,  and 
then  I  tumble  about  when  I  wake,  and 
dream  in  the  sleep  what  should  possk 
ble  be  the  description  of  the  box  what 
I  must  be  put  in  to-mcnrow  for  my 
voyage. 

In  the  morning,  it  was  very  fine 
time,  I  see  the  coach  at  the  door',  and 
I  walk  all  round  before  they  bring  the 
horses ;  but  I  see  nothing  what  tliey 
(An  call  boxes,  only  the  same  kind  aa 
What  my  little  business  was  put  into. 
So  I  ask  for  the  post  of  letters  at  a 
litde  boots  boy,  who  showed  roe  by 
iHae  Quay,  and  tell  me,  pointing  by  his 


*  IM  Ta,  stgntHes  passable,  indifferent, 

-f-  Tbe  cabriolet  is  the  fusat  part  of  the  old  Prendi  diligence,  with  a  hood  and 
apron,  liolding  three  persons,  including  the  guard,  or  **  eonducteur.*' 
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^nger  %%  t  window — *'  There  ?ee,  there 
wa8  the  letter-6oj7/'  and  I  peroeiv^  ft 
crevice.  *'  Very  w^— all  ho9  again 
|o«day/'  I  say>  asd  give  my  letter  to 
^be  miiterof  poatef  >  and  go  away  i^n 
at  theooach,  where  I  very  soon  find 
out  what  was  eoaeh-6o4!»  and  mount 
0iy9elf  upoQ  it.  Then  come  the  coachv 
mao^  habilitated  lUce  the  gentlemaa* 
and  the  firsi^  word  he  say  waeN^*'^  Keepi* 
horses !  Br^  n^  hox-eoeX  \"  and  he 
{HiA  up  a  grand  oapote  with  nMiny 
scrapes-   . 

"  But— never  mind/'  I  say ;  "I 
H^ill  96Q  all  the  ham»  in  time/'  So 
he  ^iek  his  leg  upon  the  hoard,  and 
ery  <<  cheat !"  and  we  are  oat  into  the 
eountiy  in  lesser  than  one  minute^aBd 
rsU  at  so  ^and  pace>  what  I  have  had 
fesr  we  will  be  reversed.  But  tSves 
little  tunes.  I  take  court^^  and  we  bei> 
gin  to  ent^tain  together :  hut  I  hear 
oue  of  the  wheels  cry  squeak,  so  I  tril 
him>  *^  Sir<«^Be  of  tlie  wheel  would 
be  greased ;"  then  he  mal»  r^y,  nonp 
fhidaneely,  "  Oh<^it  is  notamg  but 
one  of  the  hoves  what  is  too  ti£^t.^' 
But  it  is  Ttry  long  time  after  as  I 
learn  that  wheel  9.baiic  was  pipe  of  Iran 
what  go  turn  round  upon  toe  axle. 

Well-^we  fly  away  at  the  pace  of 
charge.  I  see  great  castles,  many; 
then  come  a  pretty  house  of  country 
well  ornamented,  and  I  make  inquire 
what  it;8hoald  he.  '^  Oh !"  responsed 
he,  ^M  not  remember  the  gentleman's 
name,  but  it  is  what  we  call  a  snug 
«oun^  hax" 

-  Then  I  fiael  myself  abymed  at  de» 
spair,  and  -begin  to  siupect  that  he 
amuaed  hknself.  But,  still  i  tell  my- 
self, '^  WeU-^uever  mind ;  we  shall 
eee/'  And  then  after  sometimes,  there 
eome  another  house,  idl  alone  in  a 
forest,  not  omated  at  alL  *^  What, 
how  you  call  that?"  I  demand  of 
him. — "  Oh  !*'  he  responded  again. 
That  is  a  shooting  hox  of  Lord  Kill- 
fots."— *'  Oh !"  I  cry  at  last  out,  "  that 
is  little  too  strong ;"  but  he  hoisted 
his  shoulders  and  say  nothing.  Well, 
we  come  at  a  house  of  country,  an« 
cient,  with  the  trees  cut  like  some 
peacocks,  and  I  demand,  **  What  you 
call  these  trees  ?" — "  Box,  sir/'  he  tell 
me.  ^*  Devil  is  in  the  hox"  I  say  at 
myself.  "  But — never  mind ;  we 
shall  see."  So  I  myself  refreshed  with 
a  pinch  of  snufi^and  offer  him,  and  he 
take  very  polite,  and  remark  upon  an 
instant,  ^^  That  is  a  very  handsome 
hox  of  yours,  sir." 


^*  Morbleu !"  I  exckiined  with  mad^ 
vertencyness,  but  I  8t(^  myself.  Then 
he  puU  out  his  snufF- 600?,  and  I  take  a 
pinch,  because  I  like  at  home  to  be 
sociahie  when  i  am  out  at  voyages,  and 
not  show  some  pride  with  infmor.  It 
was  of  wood  beautiful  with  turnings, 
and  colour  of  yellowish.  So  I  was 
pj/^ftsed  to  admire  very  much,  and  in« 
qiilire  the  name  of  the  wood,  and  again 
hesav.  ^'iTar,  Sir!"  WeU— I  hold 
inyself  with  patience,  but  it  was  diiSi- 
dUy ;  and  we  keep  with  great  gallop, 
till  we  come  at  a  great  crowd  of  the 
people.  Then  I  say,  '^  What  for  all  so 
large  ooneourse?"— "Ohl"  he  response 
Hgsln,  ^^there  is  one  grand  lH)xing 
inat(^«^a  battle  here  to-day."-— 
f^Pfistei"  I  teU  myself,  "  a  batUe  of 
hox^9!  Well,  never  mind !  I  hope  it 
oan  be  a. combat  at  the  outranoe,  and 
l^y  all  shall  destroy  one  another,  for 
I  am  fatigued." 

Wellt^we  arrive  at  an  hotel,  very 
jmpevb,  all  as  it  ought,  and  I  demand 
•a  morsel  to  refresh  myself.  I  go  into 
a  salon,  Imt,  before  I  finish,  great  nmse 
eome  into  the  passive,  and  I  pull  the 
ihelKs  rope  to  demand  wfa^  so  great  %»* 
page  ?  The  waiter  tell  me,  and  he  laugh 
at  same  time,  but  very  civil  no  less, 
^^  Oh,  shr,  it  is  only  two  of  the  women 
what  quarrel,  and  one  has  given  ano- 
ther a  hox  on  the  ear." 

Well— I  go  back  op  the  eoach-box, 
but  I  look,  as  I  pass,  at  all  the  women 
ear,  for  the  hox;  but  not  none  I  see. 
*'  Well,"  I  tell  myself  once  more,  ''ne- 
ver mind,  vm  shall  see;"  and  we  drive 
on  very  passable  and  agreable  times 
till  we  approac^)d  ourselves  neax 
London ;  but  then  come  one  another 
coach  of  the  opposition  to  pass  by,  and 
theooacfaman  say,  ''No,  my  boy,  it 
shan't  do !"  and  then  he  whip  his¥or« 
ses,  and  made  some  traverse  upon  the 
road,  and  tell  to  me,  all  the  times,  a 
long  explication  what  the  other  coach- 
man have  done  otberwhiles,  and  finish 
not  till  we  stop,  and  the  coach  of  op- 
position come  behind  him  in  one  nar- 
row place.  Well — then  he  twist  him- 
self round,  and,  with  full  voice,  cry 
himself  out  at  the  another  man,  who 
was  so  angry  as  himself,  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,  my  hearty !  If  you  comes  some 
more  of  your  gammon  at  me,  I  shan't 
stand,  and  you  shall  yourself  find  in 
the  wrong  hox"  It  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  as  I  find  out  the  wrong 
hox  meaning; 

Well— we  get  at  London,  at  the 
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4!oacbe9  office^  and  I  unligfatend  from 
my  seat^  and  go  at  the  bureau  for  pay 
my  passage,  and  gentleman  very  po« 
lite  demanded  if  I  had  some  friend  at 
London.  I  converse  with  him  very 
little  time  in  voyaging,  because  he 
was  in  the  interior ;  but  I  perceive  he 
is  real  gentleman.  So,  I  say,  ^'  No, 
sir,  I  am  stranger."  Then  he  very  ho- 
nestly recommend  me  at  an  hotels  very 
proper,  and  tell  me,  "  Sir,  because  I 
nave  some  affairs  in  the  Banque,  I 
must  sleep  in  the  City  this  night ;  but 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  at  the  hotels 
where  you  shall  find  some  good  atten- 
tions if  you  make  the  use  of  my  name." 
"  Very  well,"  I  tell  myself,  "  this  is 
best."  So  we  exchange  the  cards,  and 
I  have  hackney  coach  to  come  at  my 
hotel,  where  they  say, ''  No  room,  sir, 
—very  sorry,— no  room."  But  I  de- 
mand to  stop  the  moment,  and  pro- 
duce the  card  what  I  could  not  read 
before,  in  the  movements  of  the  coach 
with  the  darkness.  The  master  of  the 
hotel  take  it  from  my  hand,  and  be« 
come  very  polite  at  the  instant,  and 
whisper  to  the  ear  of  some  waiters, 
and  these  come  at  me,  and  say,  "  Oh 
yes,  sir.  I  know  Mr  Boa?  very  well. 
Worthy  gentleman,  Mr  Box.— Very 
proud  to  mcommode  any  friend  of  Mr 
^ox — nray  inlight  yourself,  and  walk 
in  my  nouse."  So  I  go  in,  and  find 
myself  very  proper,  and  soon  come  so 
as  if  I  was  in  my  own  particular 
chamber ;  and  Mr  Box  come  next  day, 
and  I  find  very  soon  that  he  was  the 
Hght  Box,  and  not  the  wrong  box.~- 
Ha,  ha ! — ^You  shall  excuse  my  badi- 
nage,— eh  ?  But  never  mind— I  am 
goin^  at  Leicestershire  to  see  the  foxes 
hunting,  and  perhaps  will  get  upon  a 
coach-box  in  the  spring,  and  go  at 
Edinburgh;  but  I  nave  fear  I  cannot 


c6me  at  your  *'  Noctes,"  because  I 
have  not  learn  yet  to  eat  so  great  sup« 
per.  I  always  read  what  they  speak 
there  twice  over,  except  what  Mens. 
Le  "  Shepherd"  say,  wnat  I  read  three 
time  ;  but  never  could  comprend  ex- 
actly what  he  say,  though  I  discern 
some  time  the  grand  idea,  what  walk 
in  darkness  almost ''  visible,"  as  your 
divine  Milton  say.  I  am  particular 
fond  of  the  poetry.  I  read  three  books 
of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  to  Mr  Box, 
but  he  not  hear  me  no  more — ^he  pro- 
nounce me  perfect. 

After  one  such  compliment,  it  would 
be  almost  the  same  as  ask  you  for  ano- 
ther, if  I  shall  make  apology  in  case  I 
have  not  find  the  correct  ideotism  of 
your  language  in  this  letter ;  so  I  shall 
not  make  none  at  all,— only  throw  my- 
self at  your  mercy,  like  a  great  critic. 
But  never  mind, — we  shall  see.  If 
you  take  this  letter  as  it  ought,  I  shall 
not  promise  if  I  would  not  write  you 
one  other  some  time. 

I  conclude  in  presenting  at  you  my 
compliments  very  respectful.  I  am 
sorry  for  your  gout  and  crutchedness, 
and  nope  you  shall  miss  them  in  the 
spring. 

I  have  the  honour  of  subscribe  «Qy« 
self, 

SlE, 

Your  very  humble  and 
Much  obedient  servant, 
Louis  le  Cheminant. 

P.  iR— Ha,  ha !— It  is  very  droll  !— 
I  tell  my  valet,  we  go  at  Leicester* 
shire  for  the  hunting  fox.^-Very  wdL 
—So  soon  as  I  finish  this  letter,  he 
come  and  demand  what  I  shall  l^ve 
behind  in  orders  for  some  presents,  to- 
give  what  people  will  come  al  my 
lodgments  for  Christmas  Boa?€9» 
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Chap.  XVIL 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  BROKEN  HEART. 


Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one 
t>f  the  most  secluded  sea- side  hamlets 
tm  our  western  coasts  stands  its  parish- 
churchy  a  picturesfjue  old  huilding  on 
a  most  romantic  site — the  hrow  of  a 
richly  wooded  cliff— the  hurial- ground 
forming  a  sort  of  tahle-land  of  rich 
sheltered  verdure,  surrounded  by  noble 
elms,  through  the  boles  of  which  one 
may  look  down  on  the  rolling  ocean, 
so  majesticallv  contrasting  with  its 
«ver  restless  billows,  the  unbroken 
silence  and  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
which  reign  alone  within  that  viU 
lage  of  the  dead.  I  visited  that  church 
and  churchyard  about  sunset  on  a 
nch  autumnal  evening,  when  the 
Ter^  soul  of  repose  and  harmony,  per- 
vading earth,  air,  and  sky,  seemed  to 
breathe  over  the  holy  ground  amoreho- 
ly  consecration.  There  was  not  a  doud 
in  heaven — ^uot  even  one  purple  cloud 
in  the  whole  flaming  Occident,  when 
the  great  glorious  orb  was  slowly  sink- 
ing into  the  waveless  sea,  whose  mighty 
voice  was  hushed  into  a  lulling  and 
delicious  murmur,  as  the  long  Bquid 
ridges  advanced  and  receded  with 
caressing  gentleness  on  the  broad  sil- 
ver sands.  As  I  entered  the  lofty 
burving-ground,  its  western  screen  of 
noble  elms  stood  magnificently  dark, 
in  undefined  massiness,  between  me 
and  the  glowing  sunset;  but  the  gold* 
en  glory  stole  in  long  lines  of  light 
ihrcragh  the  arches  of  that  living  co« 
lonnade^  burnishing  the  edges  of  many 
a  tomb-stone^  its  quaint  tracery  en 


cross-bones,  skull  and  hour-glass,  and 
brightening  many  a  nameless  turfen 
heap,  as  if  typical  of  the  robes  of  light 
reserved  in  heaven,  even  for  the  low- 
ly righteous,  who  have  passed  away 
from  earth  unhonoured  and  unknown. 
The  church  itself  stood  in  deep  sha« 
dow,  except  that  here  and  there  a 
glittering  beam  darting  through  some 
chink  in  the  dark  foliage,  kindled  the 
diamond  panes  of  a  long  narrow  win« 
dow,  or  gilded  the  edge  of  an  abut- 
ment, or  the  inner  groining  of  the  fine 
old  porch ;  and  on  one  particular  spot, 
(a  thickly  ivied  gable,)  one  golden 
ray  streamed  like  an  index,  imme- 
diately attracting  my  attention  to  the 
object  on  which  it  centred,  a  small 
oval  monumental  tablet,  wholly  unor« 
namented,  but  well  proportioned,  of 
the  purest  white  marble,  and  to  my 
taste  strikingly  elegant,  from  that  ex« 
treme  simplicity,  and  the  singularly 
beautiful  effect  of  contrast,  afforded 
by  its  rich  frame- work  of  dark  green 
ivy.  Of  the  latter,  not  a  vagrant  ten- 
dnl  had  been  suffered  to  encroach  over 
the  edge  of  the  small  tablet,  which 
had  been  affixed  to  the  wall  through 
a  space  just  cleared  to  receive  it  in 
the  verdant  arras ;  and  I  found,  on  a 
nearer  scrutiny,  that  little  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  the 
insertion  of  that  monumental  records 
The  inscription  was  still  sharp  and 
dear,  as  if  fresh  from  ihe  chisel,  and 
its  purport  was  firamed  thus  TeinBrk« 
ably  :— 


TO  THB  MEMORY  OF 

MILLICENT  ABOYNE, 

DAUOHTEB  AND  ONLY  CHILD  OF  THE  BEAVE 

COLONEL  ABOYNE, 

this  tablet  is  inscribed  by  her  faithful  servant. 

SHE  blED  AUGUST  IOTH,  1 , 

IN  THE  29th  TEAR  OF  HEB  AGE, 
OF  A  BROKEN  HEART* 


I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  had  been 
gazing  on  that  strangely  toudiing  re« 
cord,  when  the  sound  of  an  approach* 
ing  footstep  caused  me  to  look  rounds 
and  I  saw  advandng  towards  me  an 
old  srey-headed  man,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  bundi  of  ponderous  Keys^  his 


insignia  of  office,  for  he  was  no  other 
than  the  parish-clerk,  who,  from  his 
cottage  window  which  opened  into 
the  churchyard,  having  observed  the 
entrance  or  a  stranger  within  its  sa« 
cred  precincts,  and  the  apparent  in- 
terest and  curiosity  with  which  I  had 
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been  Kurrejing  the  exterior  of  the 
church,  came  courteously  forward, 
(doubtless  not  without  some  latent 
view  to  "  a  consideration,"^  proffer- 
ing admittance  to  the  interior  of  the 
venerable  edifice,  and  his  services  as 
Cicerone ;  and  a  far  more  agreeable 
one  he  proved,  than  many  a  pompous 
guardian  of  more  magnificent  tem- 
ples; and  far  more  ^easingly  and 
profitably  I  spent  that  evening  hour, 
within  the  comparatively  humble  walls 
of  the  village  cnurch,  listening  to  the 
simple  annids  of  that  aged  chronicler, 
than  I  have  passed  various  portions  of 
I  time  among  the  ijroud  tombs  of  the 
I  mighty  dead,  rich  in  all  the  splendour 
>of  architectural  ornament,  and  inope- 
fishable  memories,  over  whi5h  all  the 
Jreamings  of  the  heart  to  meditate  ia 

S>lemn  ulence  are  effisetually  marred, 
J  the  intrusive  duitter  of  the  mag- 
pie hireling  who  follows  from  tomb  to 
tomb— from  chapd  to  chapel,  with 
voluble  impertinence.  My  rustic  Ci- 
cerone was  very  differently  qualified ; 
and,  as  he  told  me,  in  brief  and  sim- 
ple phrase,  the  history  (MP  the  few  mo- 
numents'—of some  from  personal  re- 
cdlection  of  the  individuab  to  whose 
memories  they  were  inscribed,  each 
story  acquired  additional  interest  from 
the  venerable  aspect  of  the  aged  his- 
torian, on  whose  bald  uncovered  head, 
thinly  encircled  by  a  few  white  silky 
locks,  the  snn-betuns  darting  througn 
some  panes  of  amber  tinted  glass  in 
the  great  west  window,  shed  a  halo  of 
golden  glory.  The  deep  shadows  of 
evening  had  almost  blended  into  pro* 
^Dund  obscurity,  ere  I  left  the  church, 
and  bade  farewell  to  my  venerable 
guide ;  but  from  him  I  did  not  sepa- 
rate, ere  I  had  in  some  degree  satis.* 
fied  my  cariosity  respecting  that  small 
tablet  on  the  ivy  wall,  on  whieh  I  wat 
gazing  so  intently  when  he  cour- 
teousty  accosted  me.  The  Ml  man 
shook  his  head  in  reply  to  my  ftrst 
quer^,  and  accompanying  remark  on 
the  singularity  of  the  inscription. 

''Ah,  sir !"  said  he, ''  that  was  a  sad 
business — I  am  afraid  some  folks  have 
much  to  answer  for.  But  (}od  only 
knows  all  hearts."  And  then  he  told 
me  just  so  imich  of  the  story  of  that 
poor  lady,  whose  fate  was  m  afl^ting- 
ly  Kcorded,  as  sencd  to  enhance  my 
pleasure  at  hearhig  that  I  might  ob- 
tain the  full  gnitifieatioB  of  my  omrio- 
sity,  by  introducing  myself  to  the 
faithful  old  seifvunt^  who  had  cetused 


the  erection  of  tliat  singular  memo- 
rial, who  still  lingered  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  spot  to  her  so  sacred,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  encouraged  by 
some  attentive  and  sympathising  hear- 
er, to  talk  of  "days  lang  syne ;"— of 
the  departed  glory  of  her  master's 
house ;  and  above  all,  of  that  beloved 
being,  whose  motherless  infancy  "she 
had  Ibstered  with  all  the  doating  fondi> 
ness  of  an  Irish  nurse,  and  whose  foiw 
tunes  she  had  fcAlowed  through  good 
and  through  evil,  even  unto  the  death, 
with  that  devoted  attachment,  so  cha« 
racteristic  of  ha*  class  and  country. 

That  very  evening,  the  sweet  hour 
of  gloaming,  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Nora  Cartby, 
and  two  hours  later,  when  the  up* 
risen  moon  riiow<»red  down  its  full  ra* 
diance  on  the  jasmine-covered  walls  of 
her  low  white  cottage,  I  was  sitting 
with  my  new  fHend  on  the  bendi  be- 
fiide  her  own  door,  still  listening;  with 
u&flagging  interest  to  her  ''thicks 
coming"  recollections,  and  even  to  the 
fondly  unconscious  repetitions  poured 
out  from  the  fidness  of  Icmg  pcmt-u^ 
feelings. 

Many  were  the  after  vints  I  paid  td 
Nora's  cottage,  and  more  than  once  I 
stood  beside  the  faithful  creature  on 
the  churdiyaTd  sod,  under  that  sradl 
marble  tablet  in  the  ivy  wall ;  and  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  speechless 
mtensity  with  which  she  gazed  upon 
its  afltoing  record,  nor  the  after  burst 
of  bitter  feeling,  when  pointing  to  the 
green  grave  beneath,  she  passtonately 
exclaimed."-^''  And  there  die  lies  low 
—the  flower  of  the  world  !•— laid  there 
by  a  br(^en  heart !'' 

I  would  not  venture  to  relate  the 
somewhat  uneventful,  but  not  uninte* 
resting  story  of  Miilicent  Aboyne,  ex« 
aetly  as  I  heard  it  firom  the  faithful 
Nora,  whose  characteristic  enthusi- 
asm, and  strong  prejudices,  combined 
with  her  devoted  affection  for  the  de- 
ceased lady,  made  it  almost  impossible 
that  she  should  afiS)rd  a  £dr  statement 
of  the  painful  circumstances,  which, 
in  her  firm  opinion,  had  consigned  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Aboyne  to  an  un- 
timely grave.  But  I  had  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  poor  Nora's  relation 
with  information  derived  fnxn.  W«i 
questionable  sources,  and  so  gathered 
together,  with  impartiid  selection,  th# 
details  whieh  I  shall  now  attempt  t« 
arrange,  in  memory  of  my  visit  to  Sea 
Vale  Churchyard : 
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Tti0  £rthtt  of  Mfllkodt  Aboyne 
was  a  desoendaat  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Mikaian  famUics^  whose  gene* 
alogj^  had  I  Httened  to  Nora,  I  might 
have  giTcn  in  uninterrapted  succes^on 
from  Brian  Borou.  But  if  the  royal 
likxidhad  flovedunoontaminated  from 
generation  to  generation  into  the  veins 
ef  kte  posterity,  a  very  inconsideraUe 
portion  of  the  royal  treasure  had  been 
transmitted  along  with  it,  and  Colonel 
Aboyne,  the  last  lineal  descendant, 
had  still  to  carve  out  his  fortune  with 
his  sword,  when  the  French  Revohi* 
tion  dissolved  the  Irish  brigade  in  the 
service  of  Fnmce,  as  an  ofiloer  of  which 
OCNrps,  and  a  most  accomplished  gentle* 
man,  he  had  already  been  flatteringly 
distinguished  at  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries.  To  Ireland,  where  the 
young  soldier  still  possessed  a  few 
acr3S  of  bog,  and  the  shell  of  an  old 
tower^^the  wreck  of  bjrgone  prospe* 
rity— he  betook  himself  on  the  first 
overthrow  of  his  Gallic  fortunes,  with 
the  intenti<»i  of  resuming  his  military 
career,  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
permit,  in  the  Engli^  service.  But  a 
chain  of  causes,  which  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  detail,  combined  to 
procrastinate  the  execution  of  this 
purpose,  and,  at  length,  so  fatally  in* 
Boeneed  the  enthusiastic  and  high* 
spirited  character  of  the  young  soldier^ 
that,  without  having  escalated  the 
consequences  of  his  unguarded  zeal  in 
what  he  considered  t£t  cause  of  the 
ODfH'essed — far  less  having  contem* 
ptatedactual  rebellion — he  found  him* 
self  deeply  involved  in  the  schemes  of 
d^perate  men,  and,  finally,  sharing 
witn  them  the  penalties  of  imprison* 
ment,  and  probably  approaching  eon- 
demnation.  The  horrent  of  hu  fate 
were  bitto-Iy  aggravated  by  anxiety 
tm  a  beloved  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  lately  united— whose  very  ex* 
istenoe  seemed  bound  up  with  his  own 
•^for  he  had  married  her  a  destitute 
and  friendless  English  orf^ian  — a 
strangear  in  a  strange  land— aflbettngly 
cast  upon  his  oompafsionate  protec- 
tion, in  her  hour  of  extreme  necessity. 
For  her  sake,  life  was  predous  to  him 
on  any  terms  not  incompatiUe  with  a 
sddier's  honour;  and  he  ventured  on 
a  plan  of  escape  so  hazardous,  that 
■one  but  de^erate  etrcomstaaces 
could  have  made  It  othsr  than  an  net 
of  madntas. — It  CttaDy  nuscarried— > 
for  in  the  actof  loweria|;  himself  from 
a  wall  of  immense  height,  the  frati 


cord  to  which  he  trusted  £ukd  him, 
and  he  was  i^redpitated  to  Uie  ground 
—retaken— and  re*conveyed  to  his 
dungeon  with  a  fractured  arm  and 
thigh,  and  such  other  material  imuriei^ 
as  made  it  more  than  doubtful  whether 
his  life  would  be  prolonged  to  pay  thf 
probably  impendug  forfeiture.  He 
was,  however,  spar^  by  divine  mercy^ 
and^by  judicial  lenity.  Colonel  Aboyne 
was  proved  to  have  been  almost  un- 
wittingly involved  in  the  guilt  of  gmt 
offenders,  from  whom  Justice  having 
exacted  the  dread  penalty,  was  content 
to  relax  from  her  rigorous  demands^ 
in  favour  of  the  comparatively  inno* 
cent ;  and  the  almost  hopeless  prisoner 
was  restored  to  liberty,  and  to  his 
young,  devoted  wife,  too  blest  to  re* 
ceive  him  back,  as  it  were  from  tha 
confines  of  the  grave,  though  ho  re* 
turned  to  her,  and  to  their  ruinous 
home — the  wreck— the  shadow. of  his 
fbrmer  self,  with  a  frame  and  coniti* 
tution  irreparably  injured  by  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  hae  enterprise* 
The  heavy  charges  of  his  trial  had 
compelled  him  to  mortgage  his  small 
patrimony,  on  which  f  thus  burdened) 
It  became  impossible  tat  him  tomain^ 
tain  even  his  moderate  ^ktablishment* 
Ireland  was  become  distasteful  to  him, 
and  the  languishing  health  of  Mrs 
Aboyne  requiring  a  milder  climate 
than  that  of  their  northern  residence^ 
he  lent  a  not  unwilling  ear  to  her 
timidly  expressed  longing,  once  more 
to  breathe  the  bakny  air  of  her  native 
Devcmshire ;  and  disposing  (not  with^ 
out  a  pang)  of  Castle  Aboyne,  and 
every  rood  of  his  diminished  heritage, 
with  the  small  sum  thus  realized,  he 
departed  for  England ;  and  with  his 
gentle  wife,  and  two  faithful  servants 
—Nora  Carthy  and  her  husband— was 
shortly  established  in  a  small  dwelling 
at  Sidmouth. 

More  than  one  season  of  pensire 
tranquillity,  rather  than  of  positive 
ha^Muess,  was  permitted  them,  in 
that  beautiful  retreat— but  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  lon^  struck  to  the 
heart  of  Mrs  Aboyne,  and  her  life—* 
though  sinking  by  almost  impereepti* 
Ue  degrees,  was  not  io  be  mrolonged 
bevond  the  sixth  summer  of  their  re* 
sidieooe  in  £iM;land«  During  that  in* 
terval  she  hadjdves birth  to  two cbil* 
drea.  One  only— a  little  girl,  in  her 
fifth  year,  sumred  her  mother,  to  be 
the  comtet  of  her  sfllieted  father, 
and,  as  she  grew  up,  the  support  and 
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blessing  of  his  infirm  and  lolitarf 
state.  Tlie  faithful  Nora  had  lost  her 
only  child  about  the  time  of  the  young 
Miflicent's  birth^  and  she  had  taken 
the  latter  to  her  bosom^  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  mother^  Mrs  Aboyne 
being  unable  to  nurse  her  own  infant. 

Nora  was  widowed  also,  before  her 
mistress's  death,  so  that  her  whole 
stock  of  warm  affections  centred  in 
her  orphan  nursling,  and  in  the  mas- 
ter^  wnose  fortunes  she  had  followed 
through  good  and  through  evil. 

The  residence  of  Sidmouth  beoo* 
ming  distasteful  to  Colonel  Aboyne,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  beloved  compa« 
iiion,^  he  removed,  with  his  little  fa- 
mily, to  a  more  secluded  spot  on  the 
same  western  coast,  the  obscure  vil« 
lage  of  Sea  Vale,  where  motives  of 
economy,  as  wdl  as  choice,  induced 
him  finally  to  fix  his  permanent 
abode. 

-  Uneventful,  but  not  unblessed, 
flowed  on  the  existence  of  the  inmates 
of  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  till  the  young 
Millicent  was  grown  up  into  woman- 
hood,  in  the  opinion  of  her  doating 
fa^r,  as  fair  and  perfect  a  creature 
as  was  ever  formed  in  the  imperfec- 
tion of  mortal  nature,  and  in  that  of 
Nora  Carthy,  something  still  more 
faultless — an  earthly  angel ! — the  ob- 
ject of  her  idol  worship,  though  the 
warm-hearted  Irishwoman,  having 
been  brought  up  by  her  mistress. 
Colonel  Aboyne  s  mother,  in  the 
Protestant  communion,  professed  to 
abjure  all  Popish  abominations.  It 
should  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  little  narrative,  that  the  pa- 
rents of  Colonel  Aboyne  were  of  a 
divided  faith,  and  that  he  himself— 
though  educated  in  his  father's  tenets 
—those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
—had  received  from  his  mother's 
early  example,  and  restricted  influ- 
ence, such  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  as  in  after  time,  when 
he  became  the  inhabitant  of  a  Protest- 
ant country,  the  husband  of  a  wife  of 
that  persuasion,  matured  into  sincere 
belief  in  that  faith  which  had  been 
her  support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
amid  the  pangs  of  separation,  the  mu- 
tual pledge  of  future  reunion.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  little 
Millicent  was  brought  up  in  the  be- 
lief which  had  become  that  of  both 
her  parents;  but  the  circumstances 
of  Colonel  Aboyne  had  precluded  all 
possibility  of  giving  her  any  other  ad« 


vantages  of  education,  beyond  those 
in  his  own  ptower  to  impart.  Happily 
his  capabilities  of  tuition  extended  to 
the  conferring  of  every  thing  really 
valuable,  and  even  beyond .  those  at^ 
tainments,  to  many  of  the  ornamental 
acquirements,  which,  like  the  cafntal 
of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  so  graceAiUj 
surmount  the  more  solid  substruc* 
ture.  f 

The  mind  of  Millicent  Aboyne  was^ 
therefore,  not  only  stored  with  sacred 
knowledge  and  useful .  information^ 
but  she  could  read  Italian  and  French 
with  perfect  facility,— drew  landscapes 
and  flowers  with  more  taste  and  truth 
than  is  ever  evinced  by  half  the  spoilt 
chOdren  of  fortune,  on  whom  vast 
sums  have  been  lavished,  to  entitle 
them  to  daub  hot- pressed  card-board 
with  likenesses  of  things  that  never 
existed  in  ^^  heaven  above  or.  in  the 
earth  beneath;"  and  even  acquired 
so  much  skill  in  instrumental  musics 
(to  accompany  a  naturally  sweet  and 
flexible  voice),  as  could  bie  taught  by 
her  father's  oippled  hand  on  an  dd 
Spanish  guitar,  the  chords  of  which  he 
had  toudied  in  his  youth  with,  such 
perfect  execution,  as,  in  unison  with 
vocal  powers  of  uncommon  richness, 
had  won  for  the  gay  and  handsome 
soldier,  many  a  sweet  smile  and  ad<* 
miring  glance,  from  Uie  circle  of 
court  beauties,  of  which  Marie  An- 
toinette was  ike  eclipsing  cynosure* 
Many  a  ear  which  shrinks  fatigued 
and  unedified  from  astounding  bra-^ 
tmras,  and  scientific  hora  d'oeuvres, 
running  matches  against  time  with 
scampering  accompaniments  on  grand 
pianos,  might  have  drank  in  delight^ 
edly  the  sweet  and  perfect  meloily 
of  two  blended  voices,  harmonising 
with  now  and  then  a  harp-like  chord, 
which  often  sounded  at  nightfall,  from 
within  the  small  low  parlour  of  Sea 
Vale  Cottage,  or  from  the  honey<* 
suckle  arbour  in  its  little  garden, 
when  the  warm  summer  evenings  drew 
thither  the  father  and  his  child,^  with 
the  tea-table,  and  Millicent's  work- 
basket,  the  Colonel's  old  guitar,  and 
his  still  treasured  "  cahier  de  roman- 
ces nouvelles  Imprimees  a  Paris  Tan 
mil-sept  cents  quatrevingt  douze." 
But  though  this  venerable  recueil  was 
prized  by  Colonel  Aboyne  as  a  relic  of 
the  pleasurable  days  of  youthful  va^ 
nity — when  hope  was  high,  and  **  the 
world  all  before  him  where  to  choose" 
-—and  though  visions  of  '<  long-faded 
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Sloiies''pMsedb<!(brehweyM,a8ihey'    fruKsUty  of  bii  fttbetB  househoM. 
welt  on  the  famib*!- music,,  aod  he     and  mbjeoted,  during  the  greater  p»rt- 
of  hU  college  life,  ta  the  inouinerabie. 

:  privatioDB  and  mortificationa  insepa- 
rshle  from  the  Btation  of  a  poor  scbo- 
tar  among  the  wealthy  and  the  prodi-, 
^1,  be  had  acquired  no  habits  or  ideas 
mimical  to  the  life  of  obecuce  usefuU 
new  apparently  designed  for  him. 
There  had  never  been  any  rational. 
prospect  of  his  obtaining  church  pre- 
ferment, unless  he  should  fag  his  way. 
Up  the  clerical.  ladder,  by  college  tu»  ' 
tqrfihip,  or  private  con nexioD»  ether- 
wise  formed  at  the  Univeraity;  and. 
this  course  he  might  have  pursued 
Buccesafully,  had  bis  father  lived  to, 
continue  him  at  colle^,  and  to  escite 


erotic  character.  It' 
was  amiable,  -aifectionate,  and  feel- 
ing'—eadoned  with  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  talent,  much  refined  and  ele«. 
^t  taste,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  act- 
ing up  to  everv  moral  and  religioui 
principle.  Add  to  this  a  very  hand'. 
some  person  and  engaging  address,  a' 
little  leaven  of  vanity,  and  a  too  great, 
liability  to  be  influenced,  even  against 
hie  better  judgment,  by  the  graceful 
and  showy,  in  oppodtion  to  more  solid, 
but  less  attractive  qualities,  and  tbe- 
sketcb  of  Horace  Vernon's  character, 
will  be  faithful  as  a  mere  outline. 
This  httle  history  afibrds  no  scope  for- 
Flemish  painting. 

.  So  couatitutw  and  endowed,  the. 
yonnK  curate  settled  himself  very  con- 
tentedly at  Sea  Vale,  and  was  not  long. 
— r— -D--  —  r--K"""""ft  ••t'ini«i«m.c,     in  making  a  moat  favourable  impres-. 
Whom  he  introduced  to  Colonel  and     sion  on  all  classes  throughout  the  pa- 
r  Vex*     rUh.  He  was  unaffectedly  earnest  and! 
le.         .    sincere  in  his  pulpit  duties,  and  not) 
'  many     less  anxious  to  fulfil  all  others  annei:- 
edcler-     ed  to  his  pastoral  charge.  And  he  did 
ler  had,    fulfil  them  very  respectably,  and  so. 
ans  to     as  to  sive  almost  general  satisfaction  ji 
le  him     though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  with-' 
j  s  aAer     out  occasionally  yielding,  and  often 

'  'death.,    doing  violence,  to  certain  feelings  of 

^  .  — od  she    morbid  refinement,    which  revolted, 

was  powerless  to  assist  him  ;  and  when  with  sickening  disgust  frcan  many  of 
he  was  GO  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  those  scenes  of  human  misery  which 
desirable  curacy  of  Sea  Vale  on  enter,  must  come  under  the  eye  of  the  aeal- 
inginto  holyorJErfljhermaternalan.  ous  minister,  and  from  which  the 
Xieties,  so  far  rehevedon  his  account,  faithful  follower  of  Him  who  "went, 
were  naturally  engrossed  by  the  more  about  doing  good,"  will  not  shrink' 
pressing  claims  of  her  vounger  child-  back  with  fasUdioua  weakness. 
ren.  Horace  was  well  content  with  Exactly  twelve  months  from  that 
Ills  allotted  station.  From  his  earliest  sweet  summer  evening  when  tlorace 
rcMlIection,  accustomed  to  rcturemen  t,  Vernon  was  arrested,  in  his  first  strell 
and  to  the  strict  though  respectable  round  the  village  thenceforth  to  \x. 
Vol..  XXV.  V 
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his  home,  by  the  plaintive  air  of 
"  Gramachree,"  breathed  in  vocal  uni- 
jwn  from  behind  the  high  hoUy-bedge 
•which  separated  him  from  Colonel 
Aboyne's  garden ; — exactly  a  twelve- 
month from  that  well-remembered 
evening,  tbe  young  curate  was  seated 
in  the  arbour  within  that  holly-hedge, 
and  his  voice,  in  lieu  of  her  father's, 
was  mingling  with  that  of  Millieent 
Aboyne  in  the  same  touching  har- 
mony, while  her  hand  lightly  swept 
the  chords  of  the  old  guitar ;  and  Co- 
lonel Aboyne,  reclining  comfortably  in 
his  large  arm-chair,  the  "cahier  de 
romances  nouvelles"  lying  on  his 
cushioned  footstool,  gaz^  with  tender 
complacency  on  the  twain,  thenceforth 
to  be  inseparably  united  in'his  affec- 
tions,— for  his  Millieent  was  the  affi- 
anced wife  of  Horace  Vernon. 

Such  had  been  the  very  natural, 
the  almost  inevitable,  result  of  an  ac- 
quaintance and  intimacy  formed  be- 
tween two  amiable  and  attractive 
young  persons,  brought  perpetually  to- 
gether under  such  circumstances  as 
characterised  the  intercourse  of  Ho- 
race Vernon  and  Millieent  Aboyne. 
Had  they  become  acquainted  in  the 
concourse  of  the  world,  or  even  been 
thrown  together  in  a  circle  rather  more 
diversified  than  that  small  group 
which  constituted  their  world  at  Sea 
Vale,  it  is  possible,  nay,  even  proba- 
bly, that  neither  would  have  conceived 
for  the  other  a  warmer  sentiment  than 
kindness  and  friendly  interest,  for  in 
many  points  they  differed  essentially  ; 
and  Millieent,  more  than  two  years 
older  than  Vernon,  gentle  and  serious 
almost  to  pensiveness,  elegant  and 
pleasing  in  person,  rather  tnan  stri- 
Kingly  beautiful,  and  Characterised  by 
peculiar  diffidence  and  simplicity  of 
manner,  would  hardly  have  been  dis- 
tinguished among  the  more  youthful, 
the  more  brilliant,  the  more  showily 
accomplished,  by  one  so  peculiarly 
liable  as  was  Horace  Vernon  to  be  cap- 
tivated by  those  graces  which  excite 
most  general  admiration. 

But  he  had  never  mixed  in  general 
society  ;---had  never,  in  the  small  cir- 
cle 01  his  connexions  and  acquaint- 
ance, seen  any  thing  half  so  fair,  so 
elegant  and  attractive,  as  the  sweet 
Millieent.  The  high-bred  manners  of 
Colonel  Aboyne  were  also  delightful 
to  his  really  refined  taste ;  and  the  kind 
hospitality  with  which  he  was  ever 
welcomed  at  Sea  Vale  Cottage,  won  on 
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his  best  afifbctions,  while  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  its  inmates  awakened  his 
warmest  sympathies.  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  Horace 
should  attach  himself  devotedly  to  Miss 
Aboyne,  nor  that  she,  whose  inter- 
course with  the  world  had  been  even 
more  limited  than  her  lover's,  should 
return  his  affection  with  the  warmth 
and  truth  of  a  first  and  perfect  tender- 
ness, without  questioning  with  her- 
self, whether  the  amiable  and  enga- 
ging qualities  which  had  won  her  un- 
practised heart,  were  built  upon  that 
stable  groundwork  which  formed  the 
basis  of  her  own  gentle  and  diffident 
character.  Essentially  requisite  it  was 
to  the  present  peace  and  future  happi- 
ness of  Horace  and  Millieent,  that  the 
virtues  of  patience  and  stability  should 
be  among  their  leading  characteristics, 
»-for  prudence,  or  rather  necessity,  de« 
ferred  to  a  distant  period  their  hope  of 
being  united. 

It  was  not  indeed  till  the  twelfth 
month  of  their  acquaintance  that  Ver- 
non had  ventured  to  declare  to  Colonel 
Aboyne  his  attachment  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  to  ask  his  parental  sanction  to 
their  future  union.  To  this  step  he 
had  been  emboldened  by  the  promise 
of  a  small  living  from  an  old  friend 
and  college  pupu  of  his  deceased  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  present  incumbent  being 
far  advanced  in  years,  there  was  a  ra- 
tional prospect  of  Vernon's  becoming, 
i^t  no  remote  period,  master  of  such  a 
moderate  competence  as  might  enable 
him  to  marry,  without  subjecting  the 
object  of  his  affections  to  the  miseries 
of  genteel  poverty. 

Colonel  Aboyne,  who  had  become 
warmly  attached  to  Horace,  was  well 
content  to  accept  his  proposals  fbr 
that  darling  daughter,  the  thought  of 
whose  friendless  and  well  nigh  desti- 
tute condition,  in  the  event  of  her  be- 
coming an  orphan,  not  only  banished 
sleep  too  often  from  his  pillow,  but 
wrapt  him  in  many  a  fit  of  deep  and 
sad  abstraction,  while  listening — ap- 
parently listening— to  the  sweet  music 
of  her  silvery  voice,  or  sitting  with  her 
at  the  social  board,  where  she  "  gaily 
prest  and  smiled,"  unconscious  of  the 
feelings  she  inspired.  His  consent 
was  therefore  cordially  and  joyfully 
yielded ;  and  to  Horace  and  Millieent, 
the  state  of  sanctioned  and  untroubled 
happiness  which  succeeded  their  be- 
trotnment,  seemed  for  a  time  so  near 
the  perfection  of  earthly  felicity,  that 
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even  he  (the  more  impassioned^  but 
not  more  devoted^  of  the  twain^  con- 
templated, with  tolerable  equanimity^ 
the  possible  intervention  *of  two  or 
three  years — (a  very  reasonable  alIow« 
ance  of  life  to  the  old  incumbent)^ 
between  his  present  condition  of  pro- 
bationary bliss^  and  the  union  which 
was  to  render  it  complete.  Almost 
domesticated  with  Colonel  Aboyne  and 
his  daughter,  to  the  former  he  looked 
up  with  filial  affection  and  respect; 
and  his  more  tender  and  intimate  as« 
sociation  withMillicent's  finely-consti« 
tuted  mind  insensibly  led  to  the  hap- 
piest results  in  his  own  character^ 
which  gradually  settled  into  a  steadi- 
ness of  pursuit  and  principle  well  be- 
fitting  his  sacred  profession,  and  hold- 
ing out  the  fairest  promise  of  wedded 
happiness  to  his  affianced  wife,  who 
already  went  hand  in  hand  with  her 
destined  partner  in  all  the  sweet  and 
holy  charities  constituting  so  essentisil 
a  portion  of  pastoral  duty.  Never, 
perhaps,  (allowing  for  the  alloy  which 
must  temper  all  earthly  happiness,) 
were  assembled  happier  persons  than 
the  three  sitting  together,  as  lately  de- 
scribed, under  the  honeysuckle  arbour 
in  Colonel  Aboyne's  garden^  in  the 
warm  twilight  of  that  sweet  summer 
evening.  Horace  and  Millicent  had  re- 
^  turned  from  a  long  ramble,  and  many 
.  benevolent  visits  among  the  more  dis^ 
itant  cottagers  of  their  extensive  pa- 
rish. 

They  had  felt  that  "  when  the  eye 
saw,  it  blessed  them ;"  and  the  tender 
and  serious  heart  of  Millicent,  in  par- 
ticular, overflowed  with  that  blissful 
conviction,  and  with  the  delightful 
assurance,  that  her  heavenly ,  as  well 
as  her  earM/y  parent,  did  indeed  sanc- 
tion her  intenoed  union,  and  that  her 
lot,  and  that  of  her  chosen  partner, 
cast  as  it  was  in  the  quiet  vale  of 
sweet  retirement  and  safe  mediocrity, 
where,  nevertheless,  opportunities  of 
doing  good  would  be  abundantly  af- 
forded, was  one  so  peculiarly  favour^ 
ed,  that  while  she  thought  thereon 
tears  swelled  into  her  dove-like  eyes, 
and  she  faltered  out  something  of  her 
feelings — (for  what  tongue  could  speak 
them  fluendy?)— to  him  on  whose 
arm  she  leant  in  tender  and  perfect 
confidence.  So  time  passed  on  with  the 
betrothed  lovers,  accompanied  in  its 
progress  by  all  of  pleasantness  and 
enjoyment  that  could  compensate  for 
protracted  expectation.  And  on,  and  on 
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it  passed — ^still  pleasantly— still  hap- 
pily on  the  whole,  but  to  a  length  of 
probation  so  little  anticipated  by  Ver- 
non— so  unchangeable  as  to  any  im« 
mediate  prospect  of  termination,  that 
something  of  the  sickness  of  hope  de« 
ferred  began  to  steal  into  his  neart, 
and  now  and  then  betrayed  itself,  even 
to  MQlicent,  by  a  fretful  tone  or  word, 
or  a  look  of  languor  and  sullenness, 
even  in  the  midst  of  occupations  and 
interests  which  to  her  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  soothing  and  salutary  influ- 
ence. 

A  year — two— three-rfour  years—* 
(in  truth,  an  awful  amount  in  the  sum 
of  human  life!)  passed  on,  at  first 
swiftly  and  happily,  then  with  more 
tedious  pace,  and  at  last  heavily,  anc^ 
sometimes  sadly,  at  Sea  Vale  Cottage. 
Still  existing  circumstances  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  all  parties,  as 
when,  four  summers  back,  they  felt 
themselves  the  happiest  and  most  con- 
tented of  human  beings.  But  as  years 
crept  on  with  Colonel  Aboyne,  his 
anxiety  to  see  his  child  securely  esta- 
blished became  naturally  greater,  and 
he  could  not  but  occasionally  observe 
and  lament,  that  though  Vernon's  at- 
tachment to  Millicent  sufi[c:red  no  ap- 
parent diminution,  feelings  of  despond- 
ency and  irritability  were  growing 
fast  upon  his  character,  where  they 
might  acquire  a  fatal  influence,  not  to 
be  counteracted  hereafter  by  the  tardy 
operation  of  happier  circumstanceSf 
And  Millicent !  she  was  too  well  aware, 
even  more  so  than  her  father,  of  the 
morbid  change  which  was  efi[ecting  iiir^ 
her  lover's  mind,  composed  as  it  was 
by  nature  of  gay  and  happy  elements* 
Poor  Millicent ! — how  many  thorns 
had  already  sprung  up  in  that  peace*^ 
ful  path,  which  but  so  lately  she  had 
accounted  peculiarly  favoured !  Ver^ 
non's  affection  for  her,  though  less 
ardently  demonstrated  than  when  they 
first  exchanged  their  plighted  troth, 
she  verily  believed  to  be  entire  and 
sincere  as  in  those  halcyon  days ;  and 
her  feelings  towards  him  had  but 
matured  into  deeper  and  more  holy 
tenderness — entire  and  self-devoting, 
such  as  only  woman's  heart  can 
cherish — not  blind  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  beloved  object,  though 
sweetly  extenuating  and  excusing 
them,  with  unconscious  ingenuity. 
Miss  Aboyne  could  not  but  observe, 
also,  that  the  broad  open  brow  of  her 
dear  father  was  more  frequently  con* 
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tracted  with  deep  and  open  lines  tlian 
she  had  ever  yet  seen  imprinted  there 
c-and  she  fancied  too — (it  itii^t  he 
ofi/y  fancy)— that  there  was  a  percep- 
tible change  in  hjs  whole  person  and 
deportment,  as  if  Time  were  hurrying 
him  OQ  with  more  hasty  strides  than 
the  imperceptibly  downward  pace  of 
natural  decline. 

Millicent's  teinder  apprchensfons 
were  riot  wholly  groundless ;  Coldnel 
Ahoyne's  constitution,  impaired  by 
former  severe  suffering,  had  t>f  late 
felt  the  pernicious  influence  of  in- 
creased mental  disquietude,  and  again, 
the  physical  ailment,  reacting  on  the 
m6ral,*brought  on  a  train  of  those  ner- 
vous miseries,  scarcely  to  he  repelled 
by  any  effort  of  reason  and  self-con- 
trol, even  when  perfectly  imaginary ; 
and  unhappily  there  was  too  much 
reason  for  Colonel  Ahoyne's  uriea$i- 
neas.  He  persuaded  himself  the  hour 
was  fast  approaching  which  would 
make  his  daughter  not  only  a  friend- 
less, hut  almost  a  destitute  orphan,  her 
sole  inheritance  comprising  the  small 
cottage  they  inhabited,  and  a  sum  of 
htoney  scarce  amounting  to  hundreds, 
though  the  accumulated  wholie  of  Jiis 
small  annual  savings,  religiously  hoard- 
ed, with  whatever  sacrifice  of  his  own 
comforts,  since  the  hour  of  his  darling's 
bihh.  The  circumstances  of  her  en-- 
^gement  to  Horace  Vernon  were 
such  as  would  also  rei^der  her  situa- 
tion one  of  gteater  difiSculfy,  if  the 
period  was  still  to  be  deferred  when 
sh^  might  be  taken  from  a  fathfer's^  to 
a  husband's  home ;  and  while  revol- 
ving all  these  perplexities  iii  his  sleep- 
less and  solitary  hours.  Colonel  Aboyne 
was  almost  inclined  to  yield  to  the  fre- 
quently impatient  proposals  of  Horace 
for  his  immediate  union  with  Milli- 
cent;  and  thus,  leaving  fearlessly  to 
PrOvMerice  all  care  for  the  future, 
they  might  form  for  the  present  one 
humble  and  contented  family,  under 
the  peaceful  roof  of  Sea  Tale  Cottage. 
But  Colonel  Aboyne  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  distresses  which  might 
tread  close' on  such  a  measure  to  sanc- 
tion it,  except  as  one  of  imperious 
necessity  ;  atid  at  length,  after  long  and 
harassing  reflection,  he  determined  on 
the  execution  of  a  project,  to  which  no- 
thing less  than  overpowering  anxiety 
for  his  beloved  child  could  have  recon- 
ciled his  high  spirit  and  fastidious  feel- 
ings. It  wasnolessan  enterprise  (great 
indeed  to  the  long- secluded  valetudi- 
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fiariatt).than  to  revi&St  the  land  of  hi^ 
birt^^he  home  of  fiis  forefathers;  in 
t^  forldrn  hope  ii  recovering  from  a 
distant  kii^sman  the  amount  of  a  pe- 
cuniar j;  loah,  lent,iB  the  generous  con- 
fidance  of  tinsuspicious  youth,  without 
further  security  than  the  word  of  a 
friend^  which  sacred  pledge  had  not 
however  been  redeemed,,  on  Colonel 
Ahoyne's  written  a^plicaflbn,  on  hisi 
first  establishment  in  England,  and» 
high-spirited  as  he  was,  no  personal 

consideration' could  have  compelled  a 
second  remonstrance.  But  for  his 
child  ?— his  diild  !— what  sacrifice 
would  he  not  make !  wbat  diffici^lties 
would  he  not  en  counter !  His  resolve* 
was  made,  declared,  and  ispeedlly 
acted  upon,  in  !^pite  of  the  tender  dis- 
suasions of  MUliceht,  and  the  frantict 
iDpposition  of  Vernon.,  New  vigour 
seemed  granted  to  him  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  arduous  undertaking ; 
end  cheerfully  reassuring  Ins  anxious 
and  drooping  child,  he  firmly  negatived 
her  tender  petition  to  accompany  him 
to  Ireland,  on  the  reasonable  groiitfds 
that  it  would  not  only  increase  their 
embarrassments  if  he  failed  ip  the 
object  6f  his  expedition,  but  at  aU 
events,  protract  his  absence  from  Sea 
Vale.  ^ 

The  day  was  fixed  for  Colonel  A« 
bpyne's  dep^rtiire,  and  the  preceding 
evening  wai^  the  saddest  ever  spent  to- 
gether by '  the  father  and  daughter 
in  that  dear  cottage  which  had  been 
60  long  '^e  scene  of  their  doniesilc 
happiness.  Autumn  was  somewhat 
advanced,  but  the  glorious  light  of  n 
cloudless  harvest-moon  shone  tull  into 
the  little  patlour  casement,  near  which 
sat  together  the  parent  and  the  childr* 
side  by  side — her  hand  within,  her 
father's^  and  they  were  both  silent. 
Only,  when  Colonel  Aboyne  ftmdly 
kissed  the  pale  soft  cheek  which  rest- 
ed on  his  shoulder,  and  the  full  clos^ 
eyelids,  with  their  long  lashes  trembr 
ling  into  tears  in  the  moonbeam,  poor 
Millicent  turned  her  face  inward  on 
her  father's  bosom,  and  the  suppressed 
grief  half-vi^nted  itself  in  deep  short 
sobs. 

"  Be  of  good  comfort,  dearest !"  said 
her  father,  mastering  his  own  emotion 
— "  Cheer  up,  my  Milly  !  Remember 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  but  for  a  short 
—a  very  short  time.  You  and  I  have 
spoiled  each  other,  Milly  !  We  have 
been  too  much  together;  I  should 
have  sent  my  darling  sometimes  awajr 
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^om  i]^6>  to  bate  aoeufitoifi^  her  i6  So  having  spokei^  abd  contided  io 

live  Vfithout  her  old  father-^nd  there  «sch  other  their  mutual  wishes  and 

is  one,  Mill^ !  whd^  if  t  were  ^one" — ^  anxieties^^  the  old  man  and  the  young 

1)ut  poor  MiHy's  thick-coming  sobs  told  One — ^the  almost  father  and  son^  parted 

him  tho^  were  not  words  Of  comfoift  lit  the  place  of  embarkation^  with  a 

'-—and  after  a  minute's  silence,  to  calm  fervent  blessing  and  a  short  fstiewell 

the  tremor  ib  his  own  voice,  he  r6-  —and  from  Colonel  Aboyne,  as  he  stept 

mimed  in  f^e^r  accents.    '^  Look  up,  into  the  boat,  a  look  to  Vernon,  and 

Milly !  at  that  bright  full  moon^b^  an  emphatic  pressure  of  the  hand, 

ifore  it  is  dwindled  to  a  silver  thread,  which,  more  touchingly  than  language, 

you  may  bear  that  I  am  on  my  way  commended  the  absent  Millicent  to 

liome  again,  and^ — ^lookup,  Milly !  and  her  lover's  protection, 

see  how  gloriously  it  shines  upon  us —  If  soberizing  time,  and  protracted 

we  will  for  ohce  believe  in  omens,  and  expectation,  had  abated  somewhat  of 

take  its  bright  promise  for" Mil-  Vernon's  first  enthusiastic  passion,  his 

licent  looked  up  ju^t  as  her  father  feelings  for  Millicent  were  still  those 
fitopt  so  abruptly — a  huge  black  bar  ofsincere  and  tender  interest;  and  With 
Was  drawn  across  the  star  of  promise,  all  the  afiecting  circumstances  of  his 
and  in  a  few  seconds,  while  father  and  late  parting  with  her  fa^er  fresh  in 
'daughter  Were  still  gazing  earnestly  his  recollection,  it  was  with  a  revival 
upwards,  the  beautiful  luminary  was  of  even  more  than  former  tenderness 
totally  eclipsed.  that  he  met  her  on  his  return,  at  the 
The  next  morning  found  Millicent  little  garden  gate  before  the  cottage, 
and  het  faithful  N<dra  sole  inhabitants  of  which  she  was  now  the  sole,  sad 
ofSea  Valft  Cottage.  Vernon  had  accbm-i  occupant.  Deep  and  fervent  was  at 
^nied  Colon^  Aboyne  to  the  place  of  that  moment  his  unuttered  vow  to  be 
•embatkation-— an  opportunity  of  confi-  indeed .  friend,  father,  protectcH*,  hus« 
4ientialin  tercourse  with  his  future  son-  band — every  thing  to  the  dear  and  gen* 
in-law  gladly  embraced  by  the  anxi6u9  tie  being  who  might  so  soon  be  depend* 
titivellier.  To  Vernon  he  spoke  imre-  ent  on  him  for  her  all  of  earthly  com« 
teihrddly  Of  his  own  internal  convic-  fort.  Few  words  passed  between  them 
UcQ^,  that  in  spite  of  that  present  re-  at  their  first  greeting.  Vernon  hasten^ 
nova^On,  whicn  he  gratefully  acknow-  ed  to  lEtns wer  Millicent's  inquiring  look 
ledged  as  providentially  granted  for  vidth  an  assurance,  that  all  was  weU 
the  prdsecution  ^f  his  immediate  pur«  with  her  dear  father  when  they  parted 
pose,  the  termination  of  his  earthly  at  the  place  of  embarkation ;  and  then 
6o|ottm  was  at  no  great  distance.  He  the  two  entered  tiie  cottage  toge^er, 
spoke  of  her.  who  would  then  be  a  and  seated  themselves  in  the  small  bay 
ck^stitute  orphan,  and  he  accepted,  as  window,  neither  however  occupying 
%i)lemnly  as  it  was  offered,  Horace  the  large  arm-chair,  which  stood  with 
Vernoii  s  voluntaty  promise,  in  case  of  its  cushioned  footstool  in  the  accn8« 
an  nnfkvourable  issue  to  his  present  tomed  place.  Both  looked  towards  it ; 
undaftftkitig,  and  of  life  not  being  and  Vernon  perceivine  the  direction 
spared  him  to  return  to  Sea  Vale,  Uien  of  Millicent's  tearful  glance,  and  well 
totdce  to  himself  his  a£Sanced  wife  Comprehending  the  subject  of  her  fond 
so  'Soon  as  he  could  win  her  consent  solicitude,  exerted  himself  to  comfort 
to  accompany  him  to  the  altar, — and  and  reassure  her,  till  by  d^ees  he 
taking  up  his  abode  with  her  under  lured  her  into  the  indulgence  of  more 
that  lowly  roof,  which  would  be  well  cheerful  thoughts  and  happier  expect- 
nigh  all  the- poor  Millicent's  portion,  ation^.  But  as  he  looked  earnestly  in 
resolve  for  her  sake  cheerfully  to  con-  her  mild  fair  face,  he  was  struck  with 
tend  with  present — even  protracted  the  increased  transparency  of  a  corn- 
difficulties,  and  so  await  (patiently  plexion,  always  peculiarly  delicate, 
trusting  in  Providence)  those  better  but  now  beautiful  virith  an  almost  fear« 
days  tbey  were  reasonably  encouraged  ful  beauty ;  for  the  naturally  pale, 
to  l^k  forward  to.  It  was  also  setUed  though  clear  and  healthful  cheek,  now 
between  the  fHends,  that  with  Milli-  bloomed  with  a  spot  <^  the  brightest 
centos  consent  the  same  arrangement  carnation,  and  quickly  glancing  at  the 
should  take  place  soon  after  Colonel  hand  he  held  within  nis  own,  he  al<« 
Aboyne's  return  from  Ireland,  were  most  started  at  observing  its  sic^y 
that  return  permitted,  though  unbless-  hue  and  evident  attenuation, 
^d  ^y  a  favourable  re^t  to  the  business  "  Are  you  yf^W,  Milly?*'  he  asked 
which  impelled  him  thither.  abruptly.    ''  Quite  well,  dearest  Mil- 
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licent?  Tln6  litt^  hand  tells  a  fever'*  tions,  he  presented  himself  at  Milli- 

ish  tale, — and  those  cheeks ! — fie!  fie !  cent's  breakfast- table  just  as  she  had 

Milly !  you  have  been  a  self- tormentor  descended  from  her  own  chamber ;  but 

of  late."    And  he  was  but  half  satis-  felt  almost  immediately  reassured  by 

fied  with  her  assurance  that  she  was  a  first  glance  at  the  now  natural  hue 

not  ill — ^had  nothing  to  complain  of,  of  her  fair  complexion—»the  calm  smile 

only  a  little  occasional  languor — and  with  which  sue  greeted  his  appear* 

now  that  he  had  brought  her  such  con«  ance — and  the  soft  coolness  of  the  hand 

soling  tidings  of  her  dear  father's  pro-  extended  to  meet  his  with  afibctionate 

gresSj  she  would  rouse  herself  to  hope  welcome.    His  previous  anxiety,  and 

and  cheerfulness,  and  the  resumption  his  earnest  wish  that  she  should  con« 

of  all  their  favourite  pursuits  and  occu-  suit  Mr  —  were  not  left  unmention- 

pations.    When  Nora  opened  the  cot-  ed,  however,  but,  by  the  time  break- 

tage  gate  to  let  out  Vernon  that  even-  fast  was  over,  Millicent  had  so  well 

ing,  ne  lingered  a  moment  to  speak  a  succeeded  in  talking  and  smiling  him 

kind  word  or  two  to  the  faithful  old  out  of  his  fears,  that,  when  Nora  carn^ 

servant,  and  then,  suddenly  reverting  in  to  remove  the  tea  equipage,  he  could 

to  his  late  startling  observations,  he  not  forbear  casting  towards  her  one 

said, " Millicenthas been  worryingher-  glance  of  almost  reproachful  exulta* 

self  to  death,  Nora,  with  anxiety  about  tion,  which,  however,  obtained  no  other 

her  father.    We  must  take  better  care  return  than  a  look  of  discouraging  se- 

of  her  and  prevent  this,  or  she  will  fret  riousness. 

herself  into  a  fever ;  I  was  quite  struck        But  after  a  little  time,  even  Nora's 

this  evening  with  her  altered  looks."  fond  apprehensiveness  began  to  yield 

"  And  was  you  indeed  ? — and  time  you  to  the  comforting  evidences  of  her  dar- 

should,  maybe,"  answered  Nora,  in  her  ling's  daily  renovation.     Long,  and 

driest  and  least  cordial  tone, — for  she  irequent,  and  satisfactory  letters  ar« 

had  longdiscerned  a  change  in  her  dar-  rived  from   Ireland, — satisfactory  at 

ling's  health  and  spirits,  which  had  es-  least  as  to  the  point  slie  had  most  at 

caped  even  the  parental  eye  and  all  heart,  the  welfare  of  her  beloved  fa- 

the  shrewd  quickness  of  doating  affec-  ther.     Colonel  Aboyne  gave  her  the 

..tion ;  she  had  not  failed  to  remark,  that  most  positive  assurances,  that  he  had 

though  the  affianced  lovers  were  to-  received  unexpected  and  extraordinary 

gether  as  much  as  formerly,  and  though  benefi  t,  from  the  stimulating  efibcts  of 

they  met  and  parted,  to  all  appearance,  his  voyage  and  journey,  and  the  in- 

as  affectionately  as  ever,  their  separa-  fluence  of  his  native  air ;  and  in  his 

tion  was  too  often  followed  by  a  cloud  first  letter,  he    expressed   sanguine 

on  Millicent's  brow,  which  had  not  hope  of  a  favourable  result  to  the 

been  used  to  hang  there  during  such  business  he  was  engaged  in.    Succeed- 

brief  absences,  and  more  than  once  ing  accounts,  however,  became  on  that 

Nora  had  surprised  her  weeping  in  her  head   more    discouraging.      Colonel 

own  little  chamber,  after  ner  return  Aboyne's  flattering  expectations  were 

from  a  walk  with  Vernon.     It  was  soon  overclouded — at  last  totally  re* 

therefore,  that  she  replied  to  his  ques-  linquished,  but  still  he  wrote  cheer- 

tions  with  almost  reproachful  coldness;  fully,  consolingly.    Spoke  of  himself 

but  her  slight  and  vague  displeasure  as  returning  as  poor  a  man,  indeed,  as 

was  soon  appeased  by  the  unaffected  when  he  left  his  Milly  and  their  dear 

warmth  witn  which  he  now  poured  cottage,  but  a  renewed  one  in  health 

forth  the  apprehensions  she  had  sue-  and  vigour,  and  again  looking  forward 

ceeded  in  rousing  so  effectually  ;  and  with  tranquil  hope,  not  only  to  the 

he  slept  not  that  night  for  thinking  of  union  of  his  children,  (for  so  he  called 

Millicent's  burning  hand  and  crim-  both  Horace  and  Millicent,)  but,  with 

soned  cheek,  and  for  wishing  it  were  God's  blessing,  to  see  them  assured  of 

day  that  he  might  revisit  the  cottage,  that  moderate  competence,  which  had 

and  urge  her  to  see  their  good  friend  already  been  withneld  so  far  beyond 

the  village  apothecary,  and  consult  him  the  terra  of  human  calculation.    And 

respecting  those  symptoms  of  feverish  then  Vernon  breathed  into  Millicent's 

debility,  which  he  was  now  persua-  ear  the  arrangements  which  had  been 

ded  had  been  long  hanging  about  her,  entered  into  by  her  father  and  himself^ 

though  his  own  perceptions  of  the  evil  respecting    their    almost    immediate 

had  been  BO  tardily  awakened.     Full  union  on  Colonel  Aboyne's  return  from 

(>f  these  anxious  thoughts  and  inten-  Irdand,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
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of  his  visit  to  tliat  country ;  and  Mil* 
licent^  thouf^h  she  listened  with  sur- 
prise and  agitation^  did  not  refuse  to 
ratify  a  compact  so  tenderly  and  sa« 
credly  hallowed. 

Colonel  Aboyne's  last  brief  letter 
was  merely  to  mention  the  day  of  his 
embarkation,  and  that  on  which,  to  an 
almost  certainty y  he  might  be  expected 
at  Sea  Vale ;  "  and  even  now,"  he 
wrote — **  while  I  trace  these  few  last 
lines,  methinks  I  see  our  own  dear 
cottage,  my  Milly  looking  anxiously 
out  for  me  from  the  garden  gate,  and 
Horace  advancing  down  the  green 
lane,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  old 
cripple,  and  help  him  carefully  down 
the  ladder-steps  of  the  stupendous 
High- flyer.  Be  there  both  of  yon,  my 
chudren,  that  we  may  together  re-en- 
ter that  peaceful  abode,  soon,  I  hope, 
to  shelter  us  all  beneath  its  roof,  one 
united  and  contented  family  of  love." 


But  Grod  had  appointed  otherwise. 
On  ^the  evening  of  that  day,  which 
should  have  restored  the  father  and 
the  fHend  to  his  expecting  dear  ones, 
there  was  a  sound  of  weeping  and 
lamentation,  of  "woman's  waul,'  with- 
in the  darkened  parlour  of  Sea  Vale 
Cottage,  where  three  persons  were  as- 
sembled together,  (all  distinction  of 
rank  forgotten  in  the  common  sorrow,) 
to  mingle  their  tears  for  the  long  ab- 
sent— the  fondly  expected — ^who  was 
never  more  to  re-enter  his  earthly 
habitation — whose  *'  place  was  to 
know  him  no  more." 

The  packet  on  board  which  Colonel 
Aboyne  bad  taken  his  passage  had 
gone  to  pieces  in  the  midst  of  the 
Channel ;  and  of  the  few  who  were 
saved,  he  was  not.  Millicent  was  an 
orphan. 

A. 


JOCK  JOHNSTONE  THE  TINKLER. 


BY  THE  ETTBICK  SHEPHEKD. 


"  O  CAME  ye  ower  by  the  Yoke-burn  Ford, 
Or  down  the  king's  road  of  the  clench  ? 

Or  saw  ye  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright, 
Wha  hae  gane  the  gate  they  baith  shall  rue  ?" 

*'  I  saw  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright. 
Ride  up  the  deuch  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

The  knight  upon  a  coal-black  steed. 
And  the  dame  on  one  of  the  silver  grey. 

"  And  the  lady's  palfrey  flew  the  first. 

With  many  a  clang  of  silver  bell ; 
Swifl  as  the  raven^s  monung  flight. 

The  two  went  scouring  ower  the  fell. 

*'  By  this  time  they  are  man  and  wife. 

And  standing  in  St  Mary's  fane ; 
And  the  lady  in  the  grass-green  silk 

A  maid  you  will  never  see  again." 

"  But  I  can  kill,  thou  saucy  wight. 
And  that  the  run-aways  shall  prove ; 

Revenge  to  a  Douglas  is  as  sweet 
As  maiden  charms  or  maiden's  love." 

'^  Since  thou  say'st  that,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
Good  faith  some  clinking  there  will  be ; 

Beshrew  my  heart,  but  an  my  sword. 
If  I  winna  turn  and  ride  wi'  thee !" 
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They  whipped  out  ower  the  Shepherd  cleuch. 
And  down  the.  links  o'  the  Corsecleuch  burn  ; 

And  aye  the  Douglas  swore  by  his  sword 
To  win  his  love^  or  never  return. 

^«  First  fight  your  rival.  Lord  Douglas^ 

And  then  brag  after,  if  you  may  ; 
For  the  Earl  of  Ross  is  as  brave  a  lord. 

As  ever  gave  good  weapon  sway. 

"  But  I  for  ae  poor  siller  merk. 

Or  thirteen  pennies  an'  a  bawbee. 
Will  tak  in  hand  to  fight  you  baith. 

Or  beat  the  winner  whiche'er  it  be." 

The  Douglas  turned  him  on  his  steed. 

And  I  wat  a  loud  laughter  leuch  he ;— - 
"  Of  all  the  fools  I  have  ever  met, 

Man,  I  hae  never  met  ane  like  thee. 

'^  Art  thou  akin  to  lord  or  knight. 

Or  courtly  squire  or  warrior  leel?" 
'^  I  am  a  tinkler,"  quo'  the  wight, 

"  But  I  like  Cfown-cracking  unco  weel." 

When  they  came  to  St  Mary's  kirk. 

The  chaplain  shook  for  very  fear ; 
And  aye  he  kissed  the  cross,  and  said, 

"  What  deevil  has  sent  that  Douglas  here  ! 

^'  He  neither  values  book  nor  ban. 

But  curses  all  without  demur  ; 
And  cares  nae  mair  for  a  holy  man. 

Than  I  do  for  a  worthless  cur/' 
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'^  Come  here,  thou  bland  and  brittle  priest. 

And  tell  to  me  without  delay. 
Where  you  have  hid  the  Lord  of  Ross, 

And  me  lady  that  came  at  the  break  of  day  ? 

^'  No  knight  or  lady,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
Have  I  beheld  since  break  of  mom ; 

And  I  never  saw  the  Lord  of  Ross, 
Since  the  wofiil  day  that  I  was  bom." 

Lord  Douglas  turn'd  him  round  about, 
And  lo(Mcit  the  tinkler  in  the  face  ; 

Where  he  beheld  a  lurking  smile. 
And  a  deevil  of  a  dour  grimace. 

*'  How's  this,  how's  this,  thou  tinkler  loun  ? 

Hast  thou  presumed  to  lie  to  me?" 
*'  Faith,  that  I  have !"  the  tinkler  said, 

"  And  a  right  good  turn  I  have  done  to  thee. 

"  For  the  Lord  of  Ross,  and  thy  own  true  love. 
The  beauteous  Harriet  of  Thirlestane, 

Rade  west  away,  ere  the  break  of  day  ; 
And  you'll  never  see  that  dear  maid  again. 
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So  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  you  here. 
On  a  wrang  scent,  of  my  own  accord ; 
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For  had  you  met  the  Johnstone  clati, 
They  Wad  hae  made  mince-meatr  of  a  lord." 

At  this  the  Douglas  was  so  wroth^ 

He  wist  not  vrnat  to  say  or  do;     . 
But  he  strak  the  tinkler  o'er  the  croun^ 

Till  the  blood  came  dreeping  ower  hh  brow. 

"  Beshrew  thy  heart,"  quo'  the  tinkler  lad, 

*'  Thou  bear'st  thee  most  ungallantly  f 
If  Chese  are  the  manners  of  a  iOrd» 

They  are  manners  that  winna  gang  down  wi'  me." 

"  Hold  up  thv  hand,"  the  Douglas  cried, 

And  keep  thy  distance,  tinkler  loun  !"-— 
^  That  will  I  not,"  the  tinklet  said, 

*'  Though  I  and  my  mare  should  both  go  down/' 

*'  I  have  armour  on,"  cried  the  Lord  Douglas^ 

'*  Cuirass  and  helm,  as  you  may  see."— 
^'  The  deil  may  care,  quo'  the  tinkler  lad, 

"  I  shall  have  a  skelp  at  them  and  thee/' 

"  You  are  not  horsed,"  quoth  the  Lord  Douglas, 

"  And  no  remcnrse  this  weapon  brooks".— 
**  Mine's  a  right  good  yaud/  quo'  the  tinkler  lad, 

"  And  a  great  deal  better  nor  she  looks. 

*^  So  stand  to  thy  weapons,  thou  haughty  lord. 

What  I  have  taken  I  needs  must  give ; 
Thou  shalt  never  strike  a  tinkler  again, 

For  the  langest  day  thou  hast  to  live." 

Then  to  it  they  fell,  both  sharp  and  snell. 

Till  the  fire  from  both  their  weapons  flew ; 
But  tlie  very  first  shock  that  they  met  with. 

The  Douglas  his  rashness  'gan  to  rue. 

For  though  he  had  on  a  sark  of  mail. 

And  a  cuirass  on  his  breast  wore  he. 
With  a  good  steel  bonnet  on  his  head. 

Yet  the  blood  ran  trinkling  to  his  knee. 

The  Douglas  sat  upright  and  firm. 

Aye  as  together  their  horses  ran ; 
But  the  tinkler  laid  on  like  a  very  deil,— 

Siccan  strokes  were  never  laid  on  hy  man. 

"  Hold  up  thy  hand,  thou  tinkler  loun," 

Cried  the  poor  priest,  with  whining  din  ; 
''  If  thou  hurt  the  brave  Lord  James  Douglas, 

A  curse  be  on  thee  and  all  thy  kin  !" 

"  I  care  no  more  for  Lord  James  Douglas, 

Than  Lord  James  Douglas  cares  for  me ; 
But  I  want  to  let  his  proud  heart  know, 

That  a  tinkler's  a  man  as  well  as  he." 

So  they  fought  on,  and  they  fought  oti. 

Till  good  Lord  Douglas*  breath  was  gone, 
And  the  tinkler  bore  him  to  the  ground. 

With  rush,  with  rattle,  and  with  groan. 
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'*  Ohon  !  ohon  !"  cried  the  proud  Douglas^ 

*'  That  I  this  day  should  have  lived  to  see ! 
For  sure  my  honour  I  have  lost, 

And  a  leader  again  I  can  never  he* 

**  But  tell  me  of  thy  kith  and  kin^ 

And  where  was  hred  thy  weapon  hand  ? 
For  thou  art  the  wale  of  tinkler  louns 

That  ever  were-hohi  in  fair  Scotland." 


My  name's  Jock  Johnstone,"  quoth  the  wight,— ^ 
I  winna  keep  in  my  name  frae  thee ; 
And  here,  take  thou  thy  sword  again. 
And  better  friends  we  two  shall  beJ-' 

But  the  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 
That  was  a  debt  he  could  never  owe ; 

He  would  rather  die  at  the  back  of  the  dike. 
Than  owe  hi»  sword  to  a  man  so  low. 

'*  But  if  thou  wilt  ride  under  my  banner. 

And  bear  ray  livery  and  my  name. 
My  right-hand  warrior  thou  shalt  be. 

And  I'll  knight  thee  on  the  field  of  fame." 

"  Wo  worth  thy  wit,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
To  think  I'd  change  my  trade  for  thine ;' 

Far  better  and  wiser  would  you  be. 
To  live  as  journeyman  of  mine. 

"  To  mend  a  kettle  or  a  casque. 

Or  clout  a  goodwife's  yettun  pan  ;> 
Upon  my  life,  good  Lord  Douglas, 

You'd  make  a  noble  tinkler  maiv ! 

*'  I  would  give  you  drammock  twice  a- day. 

And  sunkets  on  a  Sunday  morn  ; 
And  you  should  be  a  rare  adept 

In  steel  and  copper,  brass  and  horn. 

'*  111  fight  you  every  day  you  rise. 

Till  you  can  act  the  hero's  part  ;— 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  think  of  this, 

And  lay  it  seriously  to  heart."         ■        - 


The  Douglas  writhed  beneath  the  lash. 
Answering  with  an  inward  curse,^-^ 

Like  salmon  wriggling  on  a  spear. 
That  makes  his  deadly  wound  the  worse* 

But  up  ihere  came  two  squires  renownM  ; 

In  search  of  Lord  Douglas  they  came ; 
And  when  they  saw  their  master  down. 

Their  spirits  mounted  in  a  flame 

And  they  flew  upon  the  tinkler  wig^t. 
Like  perfect  tigers  on  their  prey ; 

But  the  tinkler  heaved  his  trusty  sword. 
And  made  him  ready  for  the  fray. 

**  Come  one  to  one,  ye  coward  knaves, — 
Come  hand  to  hand,  and  steed  to  steed 
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I  would  that  ye  were  better  men, 
For  this  is  glorious  fun  indeed  1" 

Before  )rou  could  have  counted  twelve. 

The  tinkler's  wondrous  chivalrye 
Had  both  the  squires  upon  the  swajrd. 

And  their  horses  galloping  o'er  the  ka. 

The  tinkler  tied  them  neck  and  bed. 

And  mony  a  biting  jest  gave  he : 
*'  O  fie,  for  shanie  V^  said  the  tinkler  lad^ 


it 


Siccan  fighters  I  did  never  see !' 


He  slit  one  of  their  bridle  reins,-— 
O  what  disp;race  the  conquer'd  feels ; 

And  he  skelpit  the  squires  with  that  good  tawge> 
Till  the  blood  ran  off  at  baith  their  heels* 

The  Douglas  he  Was  forced  to  laugh. 
Till  down  his  cheek  the  salt  tears  ran ; 

''  I  think  the  deevil  be  come  here 
In  the  likeness  of  a  tinkler  man." 

"Then  he  is  to  Lord  Douglas  gone, 

iAnd  he  raised  him  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  he  set  him  on  his  gallimt  steed. 
And  bore  him  away  to  Henderland. 

''  Be  not  cast  down,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
Nor  writhe  beneath  a  broken  bwe. 

For  the  leech's  art  will  mend  the  part. 
And  your  honour  lost  will  spring  again» 

"  'Tis  true,  Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name, 
I'm  a  right  good  tinkler,  as  you  see ; 
.For  I  can  crack  a  casque  betimes. 
Or  clout  one,  as  my  need  may  be. 

^'  Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name,  ^tis  true,<^ 

But  noble  hearts  are  allied  to  me. 
For  I  am  the  Lord  x)f  Annandale, 

And  a  knightand  earl  as  well  as  thee." 

.Then  Douglas  strain'd  the  hero's  hand. 
And  took  from  it  his  sword  again ; 

/'  Since  thou  art  the  Lord  of  Annandale, 
Thou  hast  eased  my  heart  of  muckle  pain« 

^'  1  might  have  known  thy  noble  form. 
In  that  disguise  thou'rt  pleased  to  wear ; 

All  Scodand  knows  thy  matchless  arm. 
And  England  by  experience  dear. 

,  '^  We  have  been  foes  as  well, as  friends. 
And  jealous  of  each  other's  sway  ; 
But  litde  can  I  comprehend  ' 
Thy  motive  for  these  pranks  to-day. 

"  Sooth,  mv  good  Lord,  the  truth  to  tell, 
'Twas  I  tnat  stole  your  love  away. 

And  gave  her  to  the  Lord  of  Boss 
An  hour  before  the  break  of  day : 
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*'  For  the  Lor^  of  Ross  is  my  brother. 

By  all  the  laws  of  chivalrve  ; 
And  I  brought  with  ine  •  tubusand  men^ 

To  guard  liim  to  m^  owp  oonntrye. 

*'  But  I  thought.qic^t  to  «M^y  bdiind, 
And  try  you|:  Lordfl)iip  to  waylay ; 

Ilesolred  to  breed  some  noble  sporty 
By  leading  you  so  far  astray* 

"  Judging  it  better  some  \vr^  to  spare. 
Which  fancy  takes  me  pow  ^nd  then^ 

And  settle  our  quarrel  hand  to  hand. 
Than  each  with  our  ten  thouam^  men. 

"  God  send  you  soon,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
To  Border  foray  ^und  f^nd  hfUl; 

But  never  strike  a  tinkler  again. 
If  he  be  a  Johnstone  of  Anna^l^i^." 
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Mount  Benger, 
Jan,  Sth,  1889. 
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XI.   SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  AND  MUa  HART. 


If  Rome  is  the  chosen  seat  of  con- 
templation and  study,  Naples  is  the 
centre  of  all  worldly  and  physical  fprtL- 
tifications.  The  contrast  b  striking, 
and  I  cannot  vet  accustom  myself  to 
this  crowd  of  thoughtless  beings,  who 
■eem  to  exist  only  for  purposes  of  en- 
joyment. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  still 
resides  here  as  English  Ambassador, 
and  who  has  so  long  been  awordiipper 
of  every  thing  beautiful  in  art  and 
nature,  has  at  length  discovered  die 
quintessence  of  nature's  works,  and, 
I  may  add,  the  perfection  of  fine  art, 
in  a  beautiful  girl  who  resides  under 
his  roof.  She  is  an  Englishwoman, 
about  twenty,  with  lovelv  features 
and  a  good  person.  Sir  WiUiam  has 
had  a  Greeic  costume  made  for  her, 
which  displays  the  symmetry  of  her 
fine  figure  to  great  advantage*  Thus 
attired,  and  her  unbraided  h«hr  stream- 
ing over  her  shoulders,  she  exhibits, 
with  the  aid  of  two  diawls,  a  succes- 
sive variety  of  attitudes,  looks  and  ges- 
tures so  novel  and  striking,  thai  the 
astonished  beholder  fancies  he  is 
dreaming.  This  singular  exhibition 
conveys  at  once,  and  with  wondrous 
2i/eaud  variety,  all  that  innumerable 


artists  have  vainlj  employed  the  best 
years  of  their  existence  in  endeavour- 
ing to  accomplish.  Alternately  stand- 
ing, sitting,  kneeling,  and'  rmining, 
she  displays  the  serioiis,  the  sad,  the 
penitent,  the  gay,  the  joyous,  the 
l)aochanalian,  the  aUuring,  the  mena. 
cing,  the  appdiing,  and  the  appalled, 
in  rapid  succession ;  the  various  gra- 
dations of  emotion  and  passion  suc- 
ceeding^ orgvowtng  out  of  each  other. 
She  understands  also  how  to  heighten 
Uie  eflEbct  of  each  scene  by  appropriate 
positions  and  foldings  of  ner  veil,  and 
with  a  single  shawl  contrives  a  hun« 
dred  di^rent  head-dresses. 

The  old  knight  holds  the  candles  to 
throw  die  most  favourable  lights,  and 
enters  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  into 
the  spirit  of  diis  novel  and  classical 
exhibition.  He  discovers  in  the  fea- 
tures of  his  fair  one  all  the  antique 
heads,  all  the  fine  profiles  of  the  Si- 
dliaii  coins,  nay,  even  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  hiniself  1  Whatever  he  may 
fancj^,  for  this  I  pledge  myself,  that 
the  joke  is  exquisite  and  unique. 

The  friendship  of  Hamilton  and  his 
fair  6n6  towards  mo  continues  una- 
bated.  I  have  pasted  another  day  with 
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tUeniy  aoil  in  the  eyemng  Mjis»  Hart 
again  gratified  iis  with  tier  muaioal 
and  mimetic  talents.  In  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Hackert  the  paint- 
er, w1m>  dined  with  iib«  Sir  William 
admitted  me  into  his  secret  r^[K>8itory 
of  works  of  lurt ;  a  scene  <^  wild  oon- 
fa6ion>  in  whi^  ^edmens  of  human 
art  ffooi  ever  J  age  were  strangely 
intennins^ed.  Torsi^  hu8tB«  yaaeiu 
hronaes^  cannngs^  paintings^  jand  ornaii 
ments  of  Siqlian  agate^  amongst  which 
I  observed  a  miniature  chanel. 

lu  an  oblong  case  upon  the  ground^ 
the  loose  lid  (^  which  I  had  the  curio* 
sity  to  raise^  I  discovered  two  mag^- 
fioent  bronae  candelabra.  I  i^e^ed 
them  unobserved  to  Hadcert^  and  adD< 
ed  him^  in  a  whisper^  if  they  did  aot 
greatly  resemble  those  we  had  seen  at 
Portid.  With  a  hint  to  sayjnbthing  of 
them  to  Sir  William^  he  told  me  that 
probably  they  had  been  Lost  en  their 
wi^  ^rom  the  depths  of  Pompeii^  awi 
had  found  a  refuge  in  this  museum. 
Doubtless  the  view  (^  these  and  si- 
milar ludcy  acquisitions  is  reserved 
by  the  mcntthj  knight  for  his  most 
confidential  fiaends. 

While  gazing  around^  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  large  upright 
case,  open  on  one  side,  painted  black 
witlHn,  f^id  adorned  in  front  mih  a 
mVi  setting,  like  a  magnificent  pie<9ire 
name.   On  inquiring  into  the  purpose: 
of  this  contrivance,  I  heaid  that  this 
endnuudastic  lover  of  fine  art  and  fine 
women,  not  satisfied  with  Miss  Hart's 
pofbrmances  as  an  animated  statue^ 
had  metamoiphosed  her  into  an  in* 
finitely  varied  and  inimitahle  paintf> 
iB£^  by  i^dosiDgher  within  this  |;oldeii. 
huae,  whesa  she  deligjited  him  by 
personifying,  in  various  a^Utudes  and> 
costumei^  me  antique  figures  of  Her*, 
ddaneum,  as  well  as  the  most  jcel&n 
brated  designa  o^  more  modem  maa* 
ters.   In  eonsequence,  howevw>  of  the 
die  and  we^^  of  this  aj^ptaratus,  and; 
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pf  thp  cUfficultv  Qf  remQviiu^;  it  hito 
appropriate  lignt9«  these  exhibitions 
had  been  for  some  time  discontinued. 

This  contrivance  of  Sir  William's 
reminds  me  of  a  favourite  hobby  of 
thgi  Neapolitansr-the  exhibition  of  the 
Manger,  (pres^fie,)  which  may  be  seen 
at  C  wstmas  in  every  church,  and  dis- 
tilays  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds, 
kings,  and  ai^ids,  grouped  with  vari- 
ons  d^roes  of  taste  and  magnifieeiuie. 
The  love  of  the  cheerful  Neapolitans 
for  out-door  e^joymcQts  has  induced 
them  to  gi^  up  this  exhibition  on  the , 
fiat  roofiiof  tb^ir  houses,  where  a  hut- 
like wooden  seaffolding  is  i'eared>  and 
adorned  with  bush^  of  evergreen. 
The  Madonna,  the  BamMpo,  and  the 
vairioufi  standing,  kneeling,  and  soar* 
ing  accessary  ^ures  are  ipleudidjy 
attired,  and  often  at  very  condder^ile 
expense.  What,  however,  conveys  a 
real,  and,  ela^wh^e,  inimitable  gran? 
deur  to  these  mimic  soen^,  is  tl^  su- 
blime view  of  Vesuvius  and  its  envi- 
ri>ns«  which,  through  the  open  scaf- 
fdiding,  forms  the  hack-grouud  if  the 
pieture. 

It  may  appear  ungratefiil  in  one, 
who  has  «xperieoeed  so  much  hospi- 
tality from  Sir  William,  to  make  the 
remark,  but  I  must  acknowledge,  that 
his  amusing  ftur  one  appears  to  me  a 
most  unenlightened  persojiiage;  abound- 
ing>  certainly,  in  personfi  fascina* 
tions,  but  destitute  of  mind,  and  of 
that  fine  haimony  «f  feeling  which 
conveys  aoul  and  pathos  to  voice  and 
language.  In  singing>  too,  her  tones 
are  defident  in  the  eisenttal  quality  of 
fiilness. 

Fine  fonns  and  features  abound : 
but  how  rare  is  ike  coiubuiati(m  of  a 
fine  ar;|an  with  intense  and  tasteful 
pensptions;  and  how  much  more  iin^ 
common  is  the  union  of  these  adyan^ 
tages    with   distingiushed  personal 

Gostub's  Jjimmal,  1787., 
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XII.  INPtJfiTBY  or  THE  FOOB  IK  If AfLBS. 


I  must  dissent  from  the  commonly 
reedved  qpinicm  that  Naples  contama. 
from  80  to  40,000  idle  paupenu  This 
impresdon  has  oiigiBated  with  tea- 
^uers  from  norlh^  EuropOi  vrho, 
ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  hahita 
9M  necesdties  iasepamUe  from  hot 
dimatei,  are  too  prone  to  call  every 
man  an  idler  who  is  not  toiling  through- 
out the  day.   During  frequent  and  ac- 


curate obiarvation,  At  all  hours,  of  the 
lower  claaaes  in  Naples,  I  certainly 
diseOT^ed  many  in  the  garb  of  fQyer* 
ty;  but  none  of  them)  save  the  infirm 
snd  superannuated,  were  unemployed. 
Commencing  my  hours  of  inspection 
early  in  the  morning,  I  ascertained 
that  the  iqpparent  idlers  in  the  streets 
were  labourers  and  porters,  on  the 
stands  allotted  to  them,  waiting  for 
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employers;  calessaros^  or  drivers  of  any  oth^  class  In  industrj.^  Intshort, 
one-horse  vehicles^  lounging  with  their  the  result  of  my  observations  was  a 
assistant  boys^  but^it  the  beck  of  any  conviction^  that^  amongst  the  petty 
one ;  sailors  on  the  Mole,  enjoying  a  traders  and  poorest  classes  of  society 
pipe  in  their  hours  of  leisure ;  fi3i«  in  Naples,  tnere  were  few  of  either 
ermen,  basking  in  the  sun,  because  sex,  or  of  any  capable  age,  who  could 
the  wind  was  unfavourable  to  their  fairly  be  termed  idlers.  I  admit,  that 
object.  Of  the  numbers  walking  in  the  stranger  meets  at  every  UxrA  num« 
all  directions,  almost  every  one  liad  hers  of  Ul-dressed,  and  even  ragged 
about  him  some  indication  that  he  was  people,  but  they  are  certainly  not  with* 
employed ;  and  all  the  beggars  were  out  employment  during  some  portion 
either  cripples^  ^r  very  aged,  or  other-  of  the  day ;  and,  however  paradoxical 
wisedisabkd.  Even  the  children  are  it  may  appear,!  am  inclined  to  be* 
employed  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  in  lieve,  that  in  Naples  the  greatest  re* 
gathering  chips  and  shavings  near  the  lative  industry  will  be  found  in  the 
arsenals,  or  bits  of  wood  thrown  up  on  lowest  classes  of  society..  By  indus* 
the  beach,  which  are  sent  toNaple8,and  try,  however,  I  do  not  mean  the  toil- 
sold  to  the  poor  artisans.  Children  of  ing^  never-ending  labour  of  northern . 
tender  years  carry  fish  from  St  Luda,  natious,  where  the  necessities,  not  on.* 
and  take  their  stand  in  the  markets  of  ly  of  the  passing  day,  but  of  the  win* 
Naples ;  while  some  carry  to  the  city  for  ter  season,  must  be,  in  some  measure, 
sale  the  sulphureous  waters,  which  are  provided  for :  I  mean  that  moderate 
in  great  request  during  the  spring ;  and  amount  of  diuly  labour  which  suffices 
others  traffic  in  fruits,  honey,  cakes,  for  support  in  a  climate  <m  which  the 
and  sweetmeats,  with  customers  of  bountycf  nature  has  bestowed  a  never* 
their  own  age.  It  is  both  comic  and  ceasing  vegetation,  and  a  consequent 
interesting  to  watch  one  of  these  tra-  abundance  and  cheapness  of  .provi«r 
ding  urchins,  whose  whole  stock  and  sions,  which  raises  the  poorest  classes 
utensils  consist  of  a  board,  a  knife^  and  above  the  necessity  of  constant  toil* 
a  water-melon,  when  he  is  surround*  Thus  they  repose  during  the  mid-day 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  boy-customers.  Put-  heats  for  hours,  and  labour,  not  .for 
ting  aown  his  board,  he  begins  to  carve  existence,  but  for  enjoyment..  The  re* . 
his  fruit  into  smaU  and  equal  portions,  marks  on  the  Cynic  phUosophiers  in 
while  the  buyers  are  loudly  teUing  him  De  Paw's  ^'  Recherches  siir  les  Grecs/' 
to  cut  fairly,  and  the  young  fruit-deal-  are  well  illustrated  by  this  condition 
er  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  re-  of  human  society.  '^  In  northern  £u* 
ceipts,  lest  any  of  his  riotous  custom-  rope,"  he  says,  ''  we  cannot  compre* 
ers  should  abscond  without  paying  hend  the  real  condition  of  these  men, 
him  his  due.  The  collection  of  ma-  whose  principle  of  abstinence  from 
nure  and.  garbage  in  the  streets  of  Na-  luxuries  was  no  hardship  in  a  climate 

Eles  employs  a  multitude  of  men  and  which  yielded  so  abundantly  all  the. 

oys,  who  toil  early  and  late,  and  con-  comforts  of  life.    In  a  country  so  &* 

vey  their  gatherings,  in  large  panniers  voured  by  nature,  these  apparently 

upon  asses,  to  the  immense  and  pro-  destitute  Cynics  could  readily  com* 

ductive  market  gardens  which  environ  mand,  not  merely  enough  to  sustaia' 

the  city,  and  which  derive  £rom  this  life,  but  greaUy  to  enjoy  it."    Would 

source  their  luxuriant  and  beautiful  not  a  Neapolitan  Lazarone,  by  parity 

v^etation :  nor  is  it  uncomnaoji  for  of  circumstances  and  feelings,  disdain 

some  of  these  street-scavengers,  who  the  governorship  of  Siberia,  or  the  re* 

have  no  resource  but  their  industry^  gency  of  Norway  ?  A  natural  conse* 

their  ass,  and  two  panniers,  to  rent  a  quence  of  the  want  of  persevering  ap- 

piece  of  garden- ground  on  their  own  plication,  in  all  classes,  is  a  compara- 

account,  and  reach  a  higher  level  in  tive  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  life.   The 

society.    The  number  of  small  traders  mechanics  and  manu&cturers  will  bear 

and  pedlars  employed  in  carrying  about  no  comparison  with  those  of  northern 

refreshments  in  the  hot  seasons,  and  Europe ;   and,  with  few  exceptions, 

articles  of  domestic  necessity  at  all  sea-  learning  is  coirfined  to  physicians  and 

cons,  is  incredible.    Many  of  the  poor  official  persons.    The  clergy  abandon 

obtain  permanent  or  occasional  em-  thelnselves  to  a  life  of  indolence,  and. 

ployment  from  the  merchants   and  the  nobility  are  devoted  to  luxurious- 

shopkeep^s ;  and  even  the  peojsle  call-  and  sensual  gratifications. 
ed  La2aroni  are  not  a  shade  behind  Goethis. 
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ZIII.   FOrULAB  IMPaOVISATORI. 


The  improvisator!  of  the  people, 
whose  lutes  vibrate  in  the  streets  of 
Rome  on  fine  summer  evenings,  are 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  Sitting  near 
my  open  window,  I  was  observed  by 
one  of  these  wandering  poets,  who 
struck  a  few  chords,  waved  his  hat, 
and  requested  my  commands.  ^*  Com- 
manda  qualche  cosa  di  serio,  di  ma- 
linconico,  o  una  canzone  graziosa  e  di- 
lettevole  ?  lo  le  posso  servire  don  tut« 
to  l"  Meanwhile  all  my  neighbours  of 
both  sexes  grouped  themselves  around 
him,  and  awaited  in  pleasurable  ex- 
citement my  determination.  I  order- 
ed bim  to  make  a  declaration  of  love 
to  the  finest  woman  in  the  assemblage, 
and  the  people  shouted  with  delight 
at  the  proposal.  The  cunnitig  impro- 
yisatore,  however,  unwilling  to  offend 
the  fair  ones  present,  avoided  any  se<« 
rious  enactment  of  the  character  of 
Paris.  Selecting  the  oldest  and  ugliest 
woman,  he  addressed  to  her  a  most 
fervent  declaration  of  his  passion,  ac- 
eompaniedwith  gestures  and  grimaces 
of  extravagant  a&urdity.  The  old  la- 
dy betray^  no  tokens  of  displeasure, 
and  the  younger  ones  were  convulsed 
with  merriment.  ^^  Bravo,  bravissimo! 
Voi  siete  I'asso  di  tutti  gli  Improvisa- 
tor! d'ltalia !"  was  the  universal  shout 
as  the  poet  concluded. 
.  I  then  requested,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  tragic  powers,  the  lamentation  of 
a  young  woman  for  the  death  of  her 
lover,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a  ship- 
wreck. "  Sara  servita,  Signoria !" — 
Commencing  with  a  slow  and  melan- 
choly prelude,  he  sighed  deeply  several 
times,  and  then  he  wept,  and  sang,  and 
screamed  his  tragic  poem  with  suc];i  ef- 
fective pathos,  Sat  his  listeners  stood 


aghast  with  wonder  and  sympathv. 
The  women  began  to  shed  tears,  while 
the  men  laughed  at  them,  and  the 
poet,  after  reprobating  the  hard-heart« 
edness  of  the  men,  thanked  the  ten« 
der  fair  ones  for  their  sympathy.  The 
indefatigable  singer  now  proposed  to 
find  suQects  for  given  rhymes,  and 
even  after  I  had  rewarded  his  exer- 
tions with  a  silver  coin,  he  celebrated 
the  Grenerosit^  de'  Forestieri  in  a  va« 
ledictory  poem. 

.  Most  of  the  popular  ballads  of  Italy 
are  the  creations  of  these  itinerant  im- 
provisator!. It  is  the  just  andnatt^ 
ral  privilege  of  oral  deliverer,  to  lay  a 
stronger  hold  of  the  memory  \han  ma-* 
nuscript  and  printed  poems.  How 
greatly  have  the  retentive  faculties  of 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  decli- 
ned since  the  inventions  of  vmting 
and  printing !  And  how  much  it  is  to 
be  feared,  uat  the  continually  increa- 
sing tiaass  of  printed  works  will  event* 
ually  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means, 
and  crush,  under  its  weight,  the  learn- 
ing which  it  is  intended  to  preserve 
and  assist !  To  return,  however,  to  the 
Italian  ballads ;  whenever  the  song  of 
an  improvisatore  fits  the  measure  of  a 
popular  aria,  or  is  associated  vnth  a 
new  and  striking  melody,  it  is  often 
repeated  and  improved  upon  by  the 
poet,  and  becomes  gradually  current 
amongst  the  people.  It  experiences 
various  alterations  in  its  progress ;  is 
at  length  printed,  and,  ere  long,  for- 
gotten, unless  retained  in  the  popular 
memory,  by  some  powerful  charm  in 
the  melody,  in  which  alone  resides  the 
real  spell, — the  preserving  salt  of  song. 
Letters  from  Borne  in  1818.. 


XIV.    THE  CULTIVATED  IHPB0VI9AT0RE. 


A  short  time  before  my  departure 
from  Rome,  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  Neapolitan,  who  held  a  pro- 
Tisionai  situation  in  the  Vatican  libra- 
ry, and  was  introduced  to  me  as  a  dis- 
tinguished,improvisatore.  He  appear* 
ed  to  take  pleasure  in  my  society,  and 
in  various  ways  shewed  me  so  much 
attention,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
intimacy  was  soon  established.  I  found 
in  him  an  agreeable  and  valuable  com- 
panion, intimately  acquainted  with 
Rome,  and  quite  at  home  in  every 


ruin,  convent,  and  hotel  within  itar 
bounds.  He  conversed  in  Latin  with 
fluency  and  elegance,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  provincial  dialects  of 
Ital^— a  rare  accomplishment  amongst 
Itahan  literati.  The  classic  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  all  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  could  repeat  Virgil  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Arcadia,  and  <^  the  Academia 
Tiberina ;  and,  as  a  Latin  improvisa- 
tore, surpassed  all  con^titors.  His 
name  I  withhold,  for  reasons  wliich 
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'will  be  sufficiently  obvious  in  the 
course  of  my  letter. 

Our  first  interview  waa  in,  the  Vati« 
cm';  and  ttft^Y  1  haB  briefly  intimated 
that  I  wft«  d  Getmsti,  ksA  had  studied 
I^iloscfphy  ttt  B^lin,  He  proposed  to 
aecorapany  ine  itito  St  Feter'sj  where 
he  ebintneticed  a  r^;ular  t)hilol<^cal 
detdl  of  the  Tftrioui  mbnttfoents,  in 
thfe  course  of  which  ho  developed  a 
sjrstom  of  faith  and  moMill^i  so  mneh 
at  varianee  iirith  papal  diimata.  and  in 
langnagi^  ao  iiBfnsgtilaea  and  fearless^ 
that  I  was  utterly  astotiiiAied  at  his 
imprudence.  When,  however,  I  ex- 
pressed my  surfirise  at  his  ungtiarded 
avowal,  he  laughed  at  me,  told  me 
that  I  was  surely  endeavouring  to 
make  a  fool  of  him,  and  that  it  waa 
impo8sil]le  for  any  Prusaiano  to  believe 
in  the  absurd  doctrines  and  ^eremo^ 
nies  of  Popery.  *'  Conosco  ben  il  vos* 
tro  gran  re,  Federigo  seconder"  he  con* 
tinued,  "  e  bcsich^  aia  morto^  gli  vor- 
vA  dedicare  per  tiitto  id  inondo  ii  mio 
libretto  di  Epigtetmnd  pblitiohe.  Ma 
ouc^te  bestie  di  Cehson  no^  mi  danno 
rimprimatur."  In  hi«  philole^cal  re* 
marka,  ho  estimated  the  m^ta  of  all 
^ose  who  had  been  horiotired  by  mo* 
numehts  or  inseriptions  in  St  Peter's^ 
entirely  by  the  athount  of  thdr  la* 
hours  m  the  great  cause  of  literature 
and  fine  aft,  by  their  excavations  of 
antiquities,  and  their  contributions  to 
the  museum  and  library.  His  infor- 
mation was  certainly  neither  hovel  nor 
oomprdienatve,  but  hiamodd  of  gron^ 
ing  these  exdted  peiBonages,  imd  his 
reckless  indifference  to  their  clericid 
merits  and  distinctiotia,  we!re  original 
and  amufdng.  Christina  of  Sweden  he 
prized  above  every  other  of  these 
illustrious  dead,  in  consideriitfi^M  of 
her  classical  lefttbing,  knd  ^  the  lega- 
cy of  her  library  to  the  Vatican.  Some 
bitter  comments  were  bestowed  on  the 
well-known  popes  of  the  Fornese  mid 
Barberini  families,  whose  monuments 
are  behind  the  grand  altar.  The  mu- 
tilation of  the  Coliseum,  aiid  the  rob-^ 
bery  of  the  bronse  rosettes  from  the 
d<HDe  of  the  Pantheon,  were  seterely 
reprobated ;  no^r  did  he  omit  the  old 
proverb : 

'^  Quel  eh^  non  hanao  fatti  i  Barbari, 
Hanno  fatto  i  Barberini/* 

On  the  felldivtng  day,  the  friendly 
poet  brought  for  my  inspection  the 
Latin  epigrams,  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded in  St  Peter's.  They  depicted  the 


heroes,  princes^  ministers,  and  treaties 
of  recent  dat^  in  well-set  phrases,  but 
without  acuteness,  or  novelty  of 
thought.  He  told  me'that  tlfe  iinpri. 
matur  of  the  censors  had  heen  grant- 
ed for  the  epigrams,  whibh  w^e,  in 
fact,  very  harmless,  but  that  it  had 
been  peremptorily  refused  for  the  de- 
dication to  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia.  I  inquired  what  motive 
had  prompted  so  extraordinary  a  dedi- 
cation. He  mentioned,  in  jtisiifica- 
tion,  a  few  anecdotes  of  Frederick^ 
which  did  not  exhibit  the  most  favour- 
able side  of  his  character,  adding,  that 
lie  preferred  one  such  dead  heretic  to 
the  entire  living  population  of  Catho-* 
Kcs. 

Before  my  depsirture  for  Albaiio,  I 
invited  the  yohng  Neapolitan  to  visit 
me  there,  which  he  protnised,  and, 
ere  longj  he  arrived.  During  fi^t  days 
of  firee  find  Uninterrupted  intercourse, 
I  enjoyed  abundant  opportunity  to  in-» 
vestigate  more  deeply  the  character 
ilnd  attainments  oP  this  extraordinary 
personage ;  and  I  must  acknowledge^ 
that,  before  my  acquaintance  witn 
him,  I  had  no  conception  of  the  de^ 
gree  in  which  an  instantaneous  com^ 
prehension,  a  powerfnl  memory,  a  vi- 
vid imagination,  and  indefatigable 
elasticity  of  mind,  could  co- exist  with 
such  utter  absence  of  concentrated 
power,  such  absolute  blindness  of 
judgment  and  feeling.  His  classical 
attainments  I  have  uready,  but  in- 
sufficiently, noticed.  In  poetry  and 
dialogue  he  placed  with  the  Latin 
language  as  readilv  as  with  his  native 
tongue ;  and  besides  this  practical  fa^ 
cility,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  beeri 
suk*passed*in  modem  times,  he  possess- 
ed a  centred  orer  the  clasdcs  which 
enabled  him  to  illustrate  his  giamma^ 
tical,  cridcal,  and  historical  disserta- 
tions, with  prompt  and  effective  quo- 
tatioris.  In  Greek  he  was  so  powerful, 
that  he  constructed  epic  and  lyric 
Verses  in  the  dialect  peculiar  to  each 
metre,  and  often  increased  the  difflcuU 
ty  by  the  observance  of  acrostic  and 
ahagraihmatic  conditions.  Of  his  com- 
mand of  Hebrew,  I  can  only  report/ 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  his  rabJ 
Whical  phraseology  was  inteUigible  to 
tfie  Jews  Of  Ghetto. 

Before  I  quitted  Rome  for  Albano, 
i  asked  him  if  he  had  erer  committed 
to  paper  a  treatise  on  anv  philological 
subject.  '^  Anai  ne  ho  composto 
qiiantita,"  said  he,  evidently  surpri* 
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ied  at  the  qaestibn^  and  promised  to  ties  of  universal  application.  Thus 
make  me  a  present  of  his  latest  and  the  poet  avoids  all  suspicion  of  having 
best  dissertation,  that  I  might  publish  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion^  and 
it  in  Prussia,  where  such  works  would  by  seasonably  introduced  compliments 
be  duly  appreciated.  Judge  then  of  and  apologies,  he  will  readily  adapt 
my  surprise,  when  he  brought  wiUi  himself  to  all  occasions.  Memory 
him,  to  Albano,  a  treatise  in  Cicero-  alone  will  not,  however,  meet  every 
nian  Latin,  crowded  with  a  mass  of  claim  up<m  the  powers  of  an  impro- 
quotations  from  Greek  and  Roman  yisatore;  presence  ofmind,and  a  lively 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  on  imagination,  are  indispensable ;  or,  in 
the  argument,  whether  the  tears  shed  default  of  the  latter,  the  power  of  con- 
by  Julius  Cesar,  on  the  death  of  Pom-  cealing  its  absence  by  a  ready  com- 
pey,  were  prompted  by  grief,  or  joy,  mand  of  the  classic  poets,  quotations 
or  hypocrisy  ?  Often  as  I  had  heard  from  which  are  not  regarded  as  plagi- 
similar  themes  discussed  by  the  Ro-  arisms,  but  rather  as  honourable  evi- 
man  academicians,  my  astonishment  denceof  extensive  learning;  and,  with 
at  the  subject  was  so  great,  that  I  a  command  of  Virgil  and  Horace  alone, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  my  risi-  I  would  pledge  myself  to  exhaust  any 
ble  faculties  under  contrpl.  Neverthe-  lyric  or  epic  theme  from  ancient  story, 
less,  r  must  acknowledge,  that  not  one  without  any  modem  accessaries.  The 
of  these  Arcadians  and  Tiberines  ap->  rhymes  readily  suggest  themselves  in 
proaches  my  improvisatore  in  ability,  a  language  so  rich  and  pliant  as  the 
or  combines  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the  Italian,  and  relieve  the  labour  of  in- 
attributes  of  a  Poeta  dotto  e  ingegno-  vention,  especially  if  aided  by  musical 
80 ;  and  my  opinion  has  been  confirm-  accompaniment.  For  dramatic  poems, 
^  by  several  poetical  and  literary  in-  which  are  almost  invariably  modelled 
dividuals,  who  lauded  him  in  terms  after  regular  tragedy,  and  from  an- 
of  which  I  send  you  a  literal  copy,  cient  history,  I  have  sentiments  and 
**  Un  Mongibello  di  Poesia^  un  ingeg-  language  prepared  for  every  probable 
DO  del  secok),  d'un  estro  inesaurabile,  contingency.  The  characters  are  ty- 
ma  qualche  volta  stravagante."  Of  rants,  cruel  parents,  heroes,  lovers, 
poetical  stravaganza,  however,  I  have  and  confidants.  For  these  I  have  de- 
discovered  no  tokens  in  his  composi-  clarations  of  love,  farewell  scenes, 
tions,  unless  the  daring  satires  which  blessings,  and  maledictions,  all  ready, 
he  levels  in  his  verses  against  the  Ro*  and  easily  adapted  to  a  variety  of  situ- 
mish  church  are  thus  alluded  to.  ations.    Occasionally,  too,  I  employ 

The  occult  mysteries  of  spotttane6us  the  ancient  chorus,  which  deals  in  ge- 
poetry  he  thus  explained  to  me,  with  neralities,  and*  comes  in  with  good  ef- 
mfinite  candour  and  self-oblivion.  '^  I  feet.  Versi  sciolti  are  the  moat  hazard- 
have  always,"  he  said,  '^  under  imme-  ous  of  all  spontaneous  attempts,  and 
diate  command,  a  store  of  current  and  the  poet  is  often  in  danger  of  splitting 
favourite  subjects,  suitably  wrought :  on  this  rooky  problem,  especially  when 
for  instance,  the  death  of  Adonis — the  he  applies  it  to  subjects  borrowed  from 
loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche — the  sacri-  modern  history." 
fice  of  Iphigenia — the  chastity  of  Lu-  Such  was  the  candid  explanation  of 
cretia — the  death  of  Ceesar — tiiie  cruel-  this  accomplished  scholar,  whom  I  re- 
ty  of  Nero— and  so  forth.  I  have  also  gard  as  the  personification  of  the  learn- 
in  readiness  a  number  of  pompous  ed  poetry,  or  poetical  learning,  of  the 
speeches  and  gorgeous  descriptions,  modern  Italians ;  and  from  my  copi- 
which  are  easily  interwoven  in  poems  ous  detail  of  his  powers  and  attain- 
on  every  subject,  and  relieve  weaker  ments,  you  will  readily  estimate  at 
passages  by  their  glowing  diction :  for  their  true  value  the  literary  niounte- 
instatice,  an  eulogium  on  the  city  of  banks  who  are  straining  at  the  laurels 
Rome — a  deprecation  of  the  passions—  of  Dante  and  Tasso.  In  a  single  ses- 
a  storm  scene —  the  delights  of  spring  sion  of  the  Arcadians,  it  is  not  uncom- 
--with  other  popular,  and  generally  mon  for  ten  poets  to  utter  ten  sponta- 
applicable  subjects.  It  is  also  a  happy  neous  sonnets  each,  while  ten  others 
expedient,  in  spontaneous  composition,  instantaneously  dress  up  these  helpless 
to  interweave  with  the  common-place  bantlings  in  solid  Latin  hexameters, 
subjects  so  often  proposed,  introduc-  Truly,  a  most  melancholy  waste  of  in- 
tory  remarks  and  conclusive  morali-  gcnuity  and  Latin  ! 
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I  subjoin  a  Latin  and  ai^  Italian  characteristic^  of  his  efl^isions;   bufe 

specimen  of  my  Neapolitan  friend's^  such  as  I  was  enid>]ed  to  write  with 

spontaneous  poetry.    They  are^  how«  accuracy  by  his  more  deliberate  utter* 

ever^  neither  the  best>  nor  the  most  anoe^  and  occasiemal  pauses* 

ON  THE  BEATH  OF  BEATBICE. 

Interiit  Beatrix  primo  sub  flore  jurente^ 

Nee  valuit  terre  munere  posse  frui ; 
Sed  superas  arces^  divini  cuhnina  Olympi 

Extemplo  petiit  viribus  ingenii. 
Nam  virtus^  cordis  pietas  rectique  piique^ 

In temerata  fides  jam  super  astra  trahunt* 
0  felix  una  ante  alias^  quee  carmine  tanto 

Mortua  nunc  vivis  concelebrata  diu ! 
JDonec  erunt  Dantis  versus^  laudabere  mundo^ 

Ut  vinun  exemplar  moribus  ingenuis. 

IN  FRAISB  OF  HOAACB'^FBOM  GIVEN  RHYMES. 

1.  0  de'  Roman!  eloriosi  tempi, 
Eccelso  onore  aelT  augusto  monda, 
Orazio^  che  nel  sen  serbavi  ilfondo 
De'  piu  sublimi  e  rinomatl  ^empi  / 

S.  In  ogni  carme  con  virtute  adempi 
Il.'sublime  dell'  arte  ed  ilgiocando, 
Tal  che  non  si  ritrova  un  detto  immondo^ 
Nelle  tue  carte>  che  di  sapienza  n'empi. 

3.  Stupido  il  tuo  letter  sempre  dimoetra 
La  tua  grandezza  nota  ai  nostri  giomi 
£sser  piu  vasta  dell'  immense  mare, 
Tu  spura  almeno  nella  meute  nostra 
Quell'  arte  bella  e  fa  ch'  in  noi  riiorni 
La  lode  che  a  te  sol  oonviensi  dare. 

Letters  from  Rome  in  18 18^ 

XV.  ROSA  TADDEI  AND  TOMMASO  SGBICCI* 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  im-  large  black  eyes  were  full  of  fire, 

provisatori  of  the  present  day  in  Rome  After  an  obeisance  to  the  audiedce^  she 

are   Rosa    Taddei^   whose   Arcadian  requested  that  the  silver  urn  might  be 

name  is  Licori  Partenopea ;  and  Tom-  brought  upon  the  stage  ;  and,  in  sight 

maso  Sgricci,  of  Arezzo,  called  in  Ar-  of  every  one,  a  stranger  drew  out  six 

cadian  nomenclature  Terpandro ;  both  slips  of  paper,  the  contents  of  which 

of  whom,  unquestionably,  possess  no  he  read  sXond,  and  then  presented 

small  portion  of  poetic  fire  and  genius,  them  to  the  poetess.  The  themes  were 

The  improvisatrice  gave,  on  the  24th  these :  La  morte  del  Conte  Ugolino ; 

of  February  1818,  a  public  Academia  Saffb  e  Faone;  La  morte  d'Ifigenia; 

in  the  Teatro  della  Valle,  which  I  at-  La  morte  d'£geo ;  II  cinto  di  Venere  ; 

tended.    At  the  door  of  the  patterre  Coriolano. 

was  a  silver  urn,  into  which  every  one  She  selected  the  first  named ;  and 
^ho  entered  was  allowed  to  throw  a  after  pacing  the  stage  for  several  mi* 
theme  rolled  up  in  a  slip  of  paper.  A  nutes  in  visible  excitement,  but  with« 
low  and  simple  overture  froAi  the  out  gesticulation,  she  directed  the  or- 
band  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  poet-  chestra  to  play  an  aria,  which  she  dis-. 
ess,  wno  at  length  made  her  appear-  tinguished  by  a  number.  In  accord- 
ance in  white  costume.  She  was  a  ance  with  the  subject^  the  melody  was 
^ale  girl,  about  seventeen,  and  her  a  deep  lament,  and  of  simple  constnic- 

•  A  new  merit  of  Horace  !      Thanks  to  the  rhyme ! 
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rtioa.    After  it  b^d  been  pla]red  over  the  difHculUes  of  that  slippery  sub- 
.  twice,  she  gave  a  signal  to  the  band,  ject,  the  girdle  ^  Venus^  and  avoided 
and,  with  an  impassioned  burst,  be*  every  allusion  which  might  have  cotsf- 
.  gan  to  declaim  her  peem  is  tones  which  promised  her  youthful  purity.    The 
were  a  mean  betwixt  redtation  and  delicacy  with  which  she  accomplished 
singing.    The  musicians  yielded  to  this  cannot,  however,  be  conveyed  by 
the  words,  and  humoured  a  slower  or  description,  nor  could  I  do  justice  to 
more  rapid  utterance  with  great  dex>-  it,  had  I  retained  her  language, 
.terity.    The  emphaUc  notes  always  liie  celebrity  of  Tommaso  Sgricci 
fell  on  the  rhjHSies,  and  were  sustam^  is  not  confined  to  his  native  );ountry. 
ed  ad  libitum  ;  but  here  the  dedama-  In  early  childhood  his  mind  exhibited 
tkm  yielded  to  the  air,  resemMiug  unquestionable  tokens  of  its  peculiar 
somewhat  the  recitativo  secco  of  the  powers.    His  poetical  propensities  did 
Italian  opera,  or  the  dianting  of  the  not  accord  with  his  father's  views  for 
mass  in  the  CatliMilic  churches.    The  him ;  but  l^e  dry  studies  to  which 
improvisatriee    ^Lcited  astonishment  his  youth  was  devoted  could  not  ex- 
and  pity.    Her  whdie  frame  quivered  tinguish  his  poetic  fire,  which  blazed 
with  convulsive  effort ;    her  bosom  more  brightly  within  the  barriers  op- 
throbbed,  her  cheeks  glowed,  her  dark  posed  to  it,  and,  after  the  death  of  his 
eyes  blazed,  «id  her  countenance  as-  father,  he  appeared  before  the  public 
turned  a  character  so  widely  difierent  as   an  improvisatore.      Commencing 
irom  its  first  appearance,  that  I  could  his  career  in  Florence,  he  proceeded 
have  fancied  her  a  statue  suddenly  to  Milan  and  Vepice ;  was  everywhere 
warmed  into  vitality  by  the  Prome-  proclaimed  the  Coryphaeus  of  his  art^ 
thean  spark  of  poesy.     Whenever  the  and  at  length   appeared    in  Rome, 
flow  of  her  diction  was  8u^)ended,  where,  during  the  Lent  of  1818,  he 
•even  iar  a  moment,  or  when  me  was  gave  four  public  academies  in  the 
conscious  of  any  slight  error  or  repe-  Venetian  palace,  and  received  a  gold 
tition,    her  internal  agony  was  ex-  medsd  from  the  Academia  Tiberina. 
{»*e8sed  by  looks  so  appalling,  that  I  His  poems  were  recited  without  mu- 
felt  an  involuntary  anxiety  to  help  sical  accompaniment,  and  he  had  evi- 
lier  out  of  the  difficulty.    Her  deli-  denUy  powers  nsore  sustained,  and  of 
very,  howev^,  became  more  flowing  a  higher  order,  than  those  of  his  fair 
and  impassioned  as   she  proceeded,  competitor,  whose  compositions,  how- 
jind,  as  she  uttered  the  last  word,  she  ever,  derived  a  charm  even  from  her 
fell  exhausted  into  a  chair.    But  her  occasional  exhaustion, 
excitement  was  too  great  for  long  in-  His  declamation,  which  surpassed 
action.    She  rallied  almost  instanta-  any  I  had  heard  in  Italy,  was  full  of 
Aeously,  swallowed  hastily  a  glass  of  natural  fire,  pure  from  all  pompous 
water,  and  called  to  the  orchestra  for  inflation,  and  so  wonderfully  accu- 
another  accompaniment.    Gradually  rate,  that  he  could  personify,  in  dra« 
she  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  a  wider  matic  scenes,  three  or  four  pierformers> 
range ;  calling  occasionally  for  inter-  wiliiout  any  parrot^like  imitations  <i 
caiary  verses^  and  final  rhymes  from  different  voices — characterizing  each 
the  audience,  who  also  prescribed  for  speaker  by  judicious  contrasts,  and  va« 
her  the  metres  of  several  poems.  The  rieties  of  look  and  gesture, 
iconcl^usion  of  each  eff<n:t  was  fcdlowed  At    his   fourth    public   academia^ 
by  loud  and  'universal  applause,  nor  which  I  attended  with   a  Grerman 
could  the  audience  always  wait  the  friend  of  phlegmatic   temperament, 
close,  but  expressed  ikmx  loud  delight  the    three    following    themes    were 
during  the  brief  pauses  in  her  recita-  drawn :   I^  nozze  di  Amore  e  Psiche, 
tion.    These  Interruptions,  however,  in  triads ;  La  Morte  di  "Saflb,  in  vern 
were  evidently  no  annoyance,  but  ra-  sciolti ;  La  Morte  di  Socrate,  a  tra- 
ther  seemed  to  stimidate  the  gifted  gedy  in  three  acts,  with  intermediate 
fair  one  to  more  daring  flights.     She  diorus.     How  shall  I  do  justice  to 
wrought  wonders  with  the  stale  and  the  transcendent  ability  of  this  highly- 
worn- out- themes  selected  for   her;  gifted  poet!  Our  northern  stoicism 
and  certainly  no  one,  who  looked  and  melted  into  strong  excitement  before 
listened,  coyild  doubt  her  inspiration.  *  the  fire  and  flow  of  his  unequalled 
Most  admirable,  too,  was  the  unaf-  powers ;    and,  as   we   rushed    with 
fected  and  maidenly  proprietv  with  throbbing  temples  down  the  palace 
which  she  steered  her  courge  through  stairs  into  the  chilling  night  air,  we 
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vainly  endeavoured  to  express  feelings  and  still  current  belief  amongst  im- 

to  which  no  language  could  give  ut-  provisatori^  that  we  lose  our  sponta- 

terance.  neous  powers  when  we  begin  to  write ; 

f>  On  the  following  morning  we  visited  and  although  I  indulge  no  supersti- 

the  young  poet^  who  appeared  highly  tious  fancies^  I  am  conscious  that  I 

gratified  with  the  enthusiastic  glow  possess  much  more  power  in  oral  than 

of  oUr  northern  feelings^  and  who  rose  in  written  and  deliberate  composi* 

still  higher  in  our  estimation  by  the  tion." 

intellectual  vigour  of  his  con  versa-  On  the  10th  of  April  the  Acade-- 

tion.    We  discovered  in  him  a  deep  mia  Teverinagave  a'^eand  festival  in 

and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his-  honour  of  Sgricci,  who  vtks  to  receiv^^ 

tory^  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  this  occasion,  the  gold  medal.  The 

with  the  existing  relations  of  Euro*  ceremonies  opened  with  a  discourse 

pean  governments^  which  gave  rise  to  on  the  art  of  poesy,  and  on  the  merits 

a»  iuteresting  developement  of  politi-  of  the  poet,  to  crown  whom  they  had 

cal  opinions  and  sympathies.    Of  all  assemmed ;  after  which  his  praises 

the  ancient  poets,  the  Greek  tragic  were  sung  in  Italian  and  Latin  by 

writers  were  most  familiar  to  him ;  every  member  of  the  Academia,  and 

and  he  maintained  that,  through  their  the  decree  was  read,  by  which  the 

agency  alone,  could  the  Italian  stage  honorary  medal  of  the  institution  was 

be  liberated  from  the  thraldom  of  awarded  to  him.    The  themes  pro« 

Gallic  models.  posed  were  then  collected  by  an  aca* 

Of  his  own  poetry  he  spoke  as  free-  den^cian,  who  drew  out  two :  Corio* 

ly,  but  not  so  clearly  and  comprehen-  lano,  in  versi  sciolti ;  and  La  Morte 

sively,  as  the  Neapolitan.  ''Such and  di  Lucrezia,  a  tragedy  in  three  acts, 

such  ideas  suggest  themselves ;"   or  with  chorus.  On  this  occasion,  Sgricci 

"  they  are  involuntary  ;*'  or  similar  surpassed  himself;  and,  towards  the 

expressions  were  all  we  could  obtain  conclusion  of  his  tragedy,  every  one 

from  him.     I  inquired  if  he  had  any  listened  in  silent  and  rapturous  en« 

of  his  own  compositions  in  manu-  thusiasm,  too  much  excited  even  to 

script.    "I  have  often  tried,"  said  he,  applaud.    When  the  ceremonies  were 

"  to  commit  them  to  paper,  but  could  concluded,  we  found  the  improvisa- 

onlv  accomplish    a    few    fragments,  tore  in  a  sidcrroom,  exhausted  and 

with  which  I  was  so  much  dissatis-  almost  fainting,  on  a  sofa ;  and^  were 

fied,  when  I  saw  them  in  black  and  informed  by  his  mother,  that  every 

white,  that  I  destroyed  them  instantly,  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  powers 

Whenever  I  attempt  to  write  a  poem  was  succeeded  by  a  similar  reaction, 

of  some  length,  my  ideas  outstrip  my  which  continued  for  several  hours, 

pen,  my  head  becomes  confused  and  and  had  sensibly  impaired  bis  const!- 

dizzy,  and  I  am  compelled  to  aban-  tution. 
don  the  attempt.    There  is  an  old 

XVI.  ttOMAN  NICKNAMES. 

The  Bomans  address  each  other  by  wit ;  and  not  unfrequently  an  indivi- 

their  Christian  names,  or  by  their  nick-  dual  receives  the  same  appellation  from 

names,  which  are  so  general,  and  in  different  persons  ;  so  effective  and  truo 

such  current  use,  that  they  often  su-  is  the  universal  sense  of  criticism  in 

persede  the  Christian  name  altogether,  this  respect.     Foreigners,  especially. 

The  Romans,  however,  find  nothing  whose  names  are  often  too  borbarouc 

offensive  in  these  characteristic  appella-  for  Roman  utterance,  afford  no  little 

tions,  and  aiY^wer  to  them  unhesita^  occupation  for  this  nicknaming  pro- 

tingly.      Thus,  one  is  called  Signor  penalty  of  the  natives.    At  the  hotels 

Baffo,  from  his  beard ;  imotber  Signor  and  tables  d'hote,  every  stranger  has 

Biondo,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  his  peculiar  cognomen,  which  is  in- 

A  gossip  is  called  Mezzoprete ;  a  bulk-  scribed  on  his  dinner  bill  at  the  bar ; 

ky  man  Gigante ;   and  a  wearer  of  and  when  the  waiter  delivers  it,  be 

spectacles  Signor  Occhialini.  The  Ro-  generally  tears  off  the  nickname,  lest 

man  detects  with  wonderful  accuracy  it  should  prove  offensive  to  the  party 

the  oddities  and  peculiarities  of  every  indicated.    This  amusing  custom  is 

one,  and  nicknames  them  accordingly,  one  of  the  numerous  antiquities  which 

but  without  ill  nature  or  attempt  at  prevail  in  modern  Rom'ati  life.    A 
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large  portion  of  the  most  ancient  6ur->  epithets ;  for  instance^  the  welUknown 

names  in   all  nations  originated  in  Naso,  Flaccus^  Rufas,  Varus^  Caligu- 

nicknames,  and  the  Latin  language  is  la,  Fronto,  Pectus,  Aviola,  Labeo^  and 

peculiarly  rich  in  these  characteristic  odier  cognomina. 

XVII.  CLERICAL  FORGEBIES  IK  ROME.  i 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  the  disco-  the  state>congr^ation  for  the  mono- 
very  of  a  band  of  foi^ers,  who  had  .  poly  of  the  sweepings  and  rags  of 
for  sey^al  years  carried  on  a  lucrative  Rome,  and  promised  to  the  two  mem« 
trade  in  simulated  papal  rescripts,  ex-  bers  of  this  congregation  already  men- 
cited  great  alarm  and  astonisnment.  tioned,  a  thousand  scudi,  in  the  event 
His  Holiness  is  said  to  have  been  of  his  obtaining  through  their  agency 
shocked  by  this  intelligence  into  a  fit  this  lucrative  privilege.  The  applica* 
of  illness^  which  confined  him  to  his  tion  met  with  considerable  opposition 
bed;  and  the  Cardinal-secretary  of  from  several  members,  and  was  re- 
state left  the  city,  and  retired  for  some  ferred  for  examination  to  a  lower 
time  to  Civita  Vecchia.  The  univer-  bureau.  Soon,  however,  the  mono- 
sal  interest  excited  by  this  discovery,  pol^  in  question  was  granted  to  the 
and  the  large  acquaintance  and  family  petitioner  on  the  terms  he  had  origi- 
connexion  of  the  parties  implicated,  nally  proposed,  and  the  rescript  was 
enabled  even  foreigners  to  learn  the  approved  by  the  congregation,  and 
substance  of  the  evidence  brought  for-  signed  by  the  Pope, 
ward  at  the  secret  investigations ;  and,  A  cardinal,  who  had  vehemently 
from  the  copious  particulars  detailed  opposed  the  application,  discovered 
to  me,  I  have  extracted  whatever  ap->  that  the  rescript  was  a  forgery ;  and^ 
peared  to  me  most  important  andwor-  on  his  information,  the  Speditore  was 
thy  of  credit.  imprisoned.  On  examination,  he  con- 

Towards  the  end  of  August  1818,  fesscd  that  he  had  sealed  -the  forged 

four  ecclesiastics  of  rank,  who  were  document,  having  previously  suppress- 

employed  as  secretaries  and  commis-  ed  the  opposed  petition  on  its  way 

sioners  in  the  Papal  administrative  for  investigation  by  a  lower  commis- 

colleges,  were  suddenly  arrested.  Their  sion.     His  colleague,  who  had  pre- 

names  and  titles  are  noted  down  in  sented  the  petition,    forged  the  re- 

my  journal ;  but,  I  forbear  to  de^  script,  and  the  two  culprits  in  the 

them,  as  I  know  not  whether  any  sen-  consistorial    bureau  had  forged   the 

tencc  has  yet  been  passed.    Two  of  signatures  so  accurately,  that  the  Pope 

them  sat  in  tlie  bureau  of  the  consis-  and  his  secretary  of  state  could  dis- 

toHal  congregation ;  the  others  were  cover  no  variation  from  their  accus- 

in  tne  state  congregation,  at  the  head  tomed  writing, 

of  which  is  the  secretary  of  state.  By  the  corresponding  confessions  of 

In  Rome  it  is  customary,  and  too  the  four  criminals,  it  appeared  that, 

often  essential,  for  applicants  to  con-  in  the  preceding  five  years,  not  less 

vey  their  petitions  through  some  im-  than  fifty  forgai  rescripts  had  been 

portant  official  personage,  who  under-  issued  from  the  two  congregations ; 

takes    to    support    and    push    them  amongst  which  the  following  were  the 

through    their    difierent    stages,   for  most  important  and  daring, 

which  acceleration  the  petitio|iing  par-  "  A  permission  to  prolong  for  three 

ties  make  a  pecuniary  return  suitable  years  the  bull-fights  in  the  Mauso- 

to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  object  leum  of  Augustus ;  in  consequence  of 

attained.    \The  four  individuals  in  which  prorogation,    these  spectacles 

question  had  for  a  considerable  period  actually  took  place  in  the  August  of 

been  employed  in  forwarding  petitions,  1818,    notwithstanding  the   marked 

which  they  accomplished  with  so  much  disapprobation  of  these  combats  which 

rapidity  and  success,  as  to  have  ac-  the  Pope   had   expressed  for  some 

quired  the  reputation  of  possessing  years." 

powerful   interest  in  high  quarters.  '^  The  last  male  branch  of  a  well- 

They  had  thus  realised  fortunes,  the  known  and  ancient  princely  family  at 

extent  of  which  they  imprudently  be-  Palermo,  had  been  for   some  years 

traycd  by  an  extravagant  and  luxuri-  Monaco  di  Messa.    He  obtained  a 

ous  expenditure.  release  from  his  monastic  vow,  and 

An  opulent  individual  applied  to  permission  to  marry  his  first  cousin 
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(eiigiaa  esmale,)  ^ho  was  a  nun^  and 
-had  also  been  absolved  from  her  con- 
ventual obligations." 

*'  Important  powers  and  privileges 
were  granted  to  several  ecclesiastical 
orders  in  Spanish  A^erlca.^*' 

'^  A  Catholic  mother^  resident  in 
<jrermany^  was  permitted  to  inter  in  a 
Catholic  church  her  deceased  child, 
which  had  been  iNiptized  a  Protest- 
^uit." 


ahd  the  Italians.  CF^h. 

The  detail  of  these  fbrgeries  merits 
attention,  because  it  conveys  a  lively 
idea  of  the  disorder  and  negligence 
prevailing  in  the  Roman  administra»> 
tion.  Such  facilities  in  the  simula- 
tion and  soppre^ion  of  important  do- 
cuments for  a  succession  of  years,  can 
exist  only  in  states  where  delegated 
pow^  is  without  effective  limit  and 
control,  and  destitute  of  connexion 
and  concentration. 


XVril.    THE  COLISEUM. 


There  is  a  desolation  and  a  naked- 
ness in  the  empty  seats  and  unadorn- 
ed interior  of  the  Coliseum,  which 
conveys  to  the  spectator  a  sense  of 
lilting  disappointment.  To  compre- 
hend  the  whole  design  of  the  archi- 
tect, we  should  behold  the  sublime, 
and  now  unattainable  effect  of  80,000 
human  beings  lining  the  innumerable 
hendies  oi  this  huge  oval,  and  excited 
by  stirring  and  tremendous  spectacles 
into  simultaneous  bursts  of  applause 
or  censure.  Certainly  no  splendours 
of  entablature  could  have  competed 
with  the  appalling  grandeur  of  this 
^nse  and  multitudinous  mass;  this 
swelling,  tossing  tide  of  human  ex- 
istence, animat^  by  one  soul  and  one 
impulse. 

Human  nature  shudders  on  a  retro- 
spection of  the  enormous  slaughter 
perpetrated  in  this  amphitheatre,  and 
eth^s  which  preceded  and  followed 
it.  To  grace  the  triumph  of  Metellus 
over  the  Carthaginians,  143  elephants 
were  sacrificed  in  a  day  ;  and  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  100  lions,  collected 
for  this  purpose  by  Sylla,  was  forgot- 
ten when  Porapey  brought  600  to  the 
shambles.  The  emperors,  either  from 
indii^nsable  policy,  or  for  their  own 
gratification,  trampled  on  all  die  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  and  carried  the 
^aste  of  human  and  animal  life  to  a 
degree  which  almost  exceeds  belief. 
After  the  death  of  Decebalus,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  Dacian  war,  Trajan 
gave  these  tragic  spectacles  to  the 
Roman  cidzens  during  133  successive 
days ;  on  sonte  of  whidi  10,000  tame 
and  wild  animals  were  destroyed,  and 
innumerable  gladiators  grappled  in 
mortal  combat  to  amuse  the  savage 
and  applauding  multitude;  and  Lam- 
pridius  tells  us,  that  the  Emperor 
Commodu^  destroyed  100  elephants 
with  his  own  hand. 


Aristotle  advised  the  Greeks  to  pu- 
rify their  minds  from  weakness  and 
cowardice  by  frequent  attendance  at 
the  tragic  theatres.  The  Romans  re- 
quired no  such  training  in  the  scho<^ 
of  fortitude.  They  gazed  with  delight 
on  the  butchery  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow- creatures,  and  beheld  with  in- 
^Lifference- captive  kings  and  heroes 
dying  of  hunger  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Mamertine— while  the  sickly  and  de- 
-generate  Italians  of  the  present  day 
shudder  as  they  read  the  sublime  tra^ 
gedies  of  Sopnocles  and  Euripides, 
and  shrink  with  morbid  sensibility 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  catas- 
trophe, which  they  delineate  with 
such  intensity  of  pow^  and  pas- 
sion. 

How  few  examples  does  modem  his- 
tory afibrd  of  that  heroic  self-devo- 
tion, that  sublime  power  of  [utying 
without  relenting,  of  enduring  with- 
out a  murmur,  of  pursuing  with  iron 
firmness  an  elevated  object,  which 
distinguished  the  great  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  and  which  enabled  them 
to  encounter  the  calamities  of  life 
with  fortitude,  and  its  close  without 
dismay !  It  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  desolating  wars  and  barbarous  ha- 
bits of  these  extraordinary  nations ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
military  education,  their  athletic 
games,  frequent  use  of  the  bath,  and 
exposure  from  early  youth  to  hardship 
and  fatigue,  were  eminently  adapted 
to  form  a  manly  and  heroic  character^ 
and  will  also  explain,  and  in  some 
measure  extenuate,  their  faculty  of 
viewing  with  gratification  those  scenes 
of  blood,  from  the  mere  details  of 
which  theimperfectlydeveloped  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  present  day  recoil 
with  terror  and  disgiist. 
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XIX*    THE  VATICAN  APOLLO. 


On  a  bright  and  warm  Sunday  in 
February,  I  was  sitting  near  the 
Apollo,  whose  saloon  was  from  time 
to  time  visited  by  groups  of  chatter- 
ing Romans,  and  alent  Englishmen. 
The  Romans  wander  through  the 
Museum  as  through  a  pleasure- gar- 
den, and  rarely  pause  to  contemplate 
a  statue.  The  lower  classes  are  at« 
tracted  only  by  the  hall  of  animals 
and  monsters ;  and  the  peasantry, 
when  they  return  from  Rome,  relate 
wondrous  tales  of  the  marble  hares 
and  crabs  they  have  seen  in  the  Mu- 
seum.     Two    shepherds    from    the 


Abruzzi,  who  had  jufit  enjoyed  thia 
delectable  treat,  opened  a  doer  in  my 
vicinity,  and  suddenly  encountered 
the  outstretched  arm  and  menacing 
aspect  of  the  God  of  Song.  Starting 
back  in  dismay,  they  took  off  their 
hats,  and  gazed  in  silent  wonder  at 
the  towering  deity  from  a  respectful 
distance  in  the  adjoining  saloon.  Af- 
ter standing  thus  for  some  time,  one 
of  them  pulled  the  other  by  the  sleeve, 
and  said,  "  Andiamo,  andiarao,  ci- 
slamo  smarriti.  Questa  e  per  11  Papa 
e  pe*  CardinaU." 


THE  MURDER  HOLE. 


AN  ANCIENT  LEGEND. 

Ah,  fiantic  Fear  I 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near ; 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  hanid  ^e  ! 
Like  tliee  I  starts  like  ttioe  disoider'd  fly  i 

Collins. 


In  a  remote  district  of  country  he* 
longing  to  Lord  Cassillis,    between 
Ayrshire  and  Galloway,  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  a  moor  of  appa« 
rently  boundless  extent  stretched  se« 
veral  miles  along  the  road,  and  wea- 
ried the  eye  of  the  traveller  by  the 
sameness  and  desolation  of  its  appear- 
ance; not  a  tree  varied  the  prospect 
-^not  a  shrub  enlivened  the  eye  by 
its   freshness — ^nor    a   native   flower 
bloomed  to  adorn  this  ungenial  soil. 
One  *'  lonesome  desert"  reached  the 
horizon  on  every  side,  with  nothing 
to  mark  that  any  mortal  had  ever  vi- 
sited the  scene  before,  except  a  few 
rude  huts  that  were  scattered  near  its^ 
centre;  and  a  road,  or  rather  path- 
way,   for  those  whom   business   or 
necessity  obliged  to  pass  in  that  direc- 
tion.   At  length,  deserted  as  this  wild 
r^on  had  always  been,  it  became 
still  more  gloomy.     Strange  rumours 
arose,  that  the  path  of  unwary  tra- 
vellers had  been  beset  on  thia  "  blast- 
ed heath,"  and  that  treachery  and 
murder  had  intercepted  the  soUtsnry 
stranger^as  he  traversed  its  dreary  ex- 
tent.   When    several   persons,    who 
were  known  to  have  passed  that  way, 
mysteriously  disappeared,  the  inquiries 
of  their  relatives  led  to  a  strict  and 
anxious  investigation;  but  though  the 
officers  of  justice  were  sent  to  scour  the 


country,  and  examine  the  inhabitants, 
not  a  trace  could  be  obtained  of  the 
persons  in  question,  nor  of  any  place, 
of  concealment  which  could  be  a  re.« 
fnge  for  the  lawless  or  desperate  to 
horde  in.     Yet,  as  inquiry  became 
stricter,  and  the  disappearance  of  in- 
dividuals more  frequent,  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  ham« 
let  were  agitated  by  the  most  fewful* 
apprehensions.  Some  declared  that  the 
death-like  stillness  of  the  night  was 
often  interrupted  by  sudden  and  pre- 
ternatural cries  of  more  than  mortal 
anguish,  which  seemed  to  arise  in  the 
distance;  and  a  shepherd  one  even- 
ing, who  had  lost  his  way  on  the 
moor,    declared  he   had  approached 
three  mysterious  figures^  who  seemed 
struggling  against  each  other  with  su- 
pernatural energy,  till  at  length  one 
of  them,  with  a  frightful  scream,  sud- 
denly sunk  into  the  earth. 

Gradually  the  inhabitants  deserted 
their  dwellings  on  the  heath,  and  set- 
tled in  distant  quarters,  till  at  length 
but  one  of  the  cottages  continued  to 
be  inhabited  by  an  old  woman  and  her 
two  sons,  who  loudly  lamented  that 
poverty  chained  them  to  this  solitary 
and  mysterious  spot.  Travellera  who 
frequented  this  road  now  generally 
did  so  in  groups  to  protect  each  other; 
and  if  night  overlook  them,  they  usual- 
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Iv  stopped  at  ^  humble  cottage  of 
the  old  womah  and  her  sons,  where 
cleanliness  compensated  for  ther  want 
of  luxury,'  and  where,  over  a  blazing 
fire  of  peat,  the  bolder  spirits  smiled 
at  the  imaginary  terrors  of  the  road, 
and  the  more  timid  trembled  as  they 
listened  to  the  tales  of  terror  and  af- 
fright with  which  their  hosts  enter- 
tained them. 

One  gloomy  and  tempestuous  night 
in  November,  a.  pedlar* boy  hastily 
traversed  the  moor.  Terrified  to  find 
himself  involved  in  darkness  amidst 
its  boundless  wastes,  a  thousand  fright- 
fVd  traditions,  connected  with  this 
dreary  scene,  darted  across  his  mind 
—every  blast,  as  it  swept  in  hollow 
gusts  over  the  heath,  seemed  to  teem 
witb  the  sighs  of  departed  spirits— 
and  the  birds,  as  they  winged  their 
way  above  his  head,  appeared,  with 
loud  and  shrill  cries,  to  warn  him  of 
approaching  danger.  The  whistle 
with  which  he  usually  beguiled  his 
weary  pilgrimage  died  away  into 
silence,  and  he  groped  along  with 
trembling  and  uncertain  steps,  which 
sounded  too  loudly  in  his  ears.  The 
promise  of  Scripture  occurred  to  his 
memory,  and  revived  his  courage. 
*^  I  will  be  unto  thee  as  a  rock  in  the 
desert,  and  as  an  hiding-place  in  the 
storm."  Surely,  thought  he,  though 
alone,  lam  not  forsaken;  and  a  prayer 
^r  assistance  hovered  on  his  lips. 

A  light  now  glimmered  in  the  dis- 
tance which  would  lead  him,  he  con- 
jectured, to  the  cottage  of  the  old 
woman ;  and  towards  that  he  eagerly 
bent  his  way,  remembering  as  he  has- 
tened along,  that  when  he  had  visited 
it  the  year  before,  it  was  in  company 
with  a  large  party  of  travellers,  who 
had  b^uiled  the'  evening  with  those 
tales  of  mystery  which  had  so  lately 
filled  his  brain  with  images  of  tenor. 
He  recollected,  too,  how  anxiously  the 
old  woman  and  her  sons  had  endea- 
voured to  detain  him  when  the  other 
travellers  were  departing ;  and  now, 
therefore,  he  confidently  anticipated  a 
cordial  and  cheering  reception.  His 
first  call  for  admission  obtained  no  vi- 
sible marks  of  attention,  but  instantly 
the  greatest  noise  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed within  the  cottage.  Tney 
think  it  is  one  of  the  supematund 
visitants  of  whom  the  old  lady  talks 
80  much,  thought  the  boy,  approach- 
ing a  window,  where  the  light  within 
shewed  him  all  the  inhabitants  at  their 


several  occupations;  the  old  woman 
was  hastily  scrubbing  the  stone  floor, 
and  strewing  it  thickly  over  with  sand, 
while  her  two  sons  seemed  with  equal 
haste  to  be  thrusting  something  large 
and  heavy  into  an  immense  chest, 
which  they  carefidly  locked.  The  boy, 
in  a  fi'olicsome  mood,  thoughtlessly 
tapped  at  the  window,  when  they  all 
instantly  started  up  with  consternation 
so  strongly  depicted  on  their  counte- 
nances, that  he  shrunk  back  involun- 
tarily with  an  undefined  feeling  of 
apprehension ;  ;but  before  he  had  time 
to  reflect  a  moment  longer,  one  of  the 
men  suddenly  darted  out  at  the  door, 
and  seizing  the  boy  roughly  by  the 
shoulder,  dragged  him  violently  into 
the  cottage.  ''  I  am  not  what  you 
take  me  for,"  said  the  boy,  attempting 
to  laugh,  *'  but  only  the  poor  pedlar 
who  visited  you  last  year.  '*  Are  you 
alone  V"  inquired  the  old  woman,  in  a 
harsh  deep  tone,  which  made  his  heart 
thrill-,  with  apprehension.  "  Yes," 
said  the  boy,  *^  1  am  alone  here;  and 
alas !"  he  added,  with  a  burst  of  un- 
controllable feeling,  *^  I  am  alone  in 
the  wide  world  also!  Not  a  person  ex- 
ists who  would  assist*^  me  in  distress, 
or  shed  a  single  tear  if  I  died  this  very 
night."  "  Then  you  are  welcome  1 
said  one  of  the  men  with  a  sne^, 
while  he  cast  a  glance  of  peculiar  ex- 
pression at  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage. 

It  was  with  a  shiver  of  apprehension, 
rather  than  of  cold,  th&t  tne  boy  drew 
towards  the  fire,  and  the  looks  which 
the  old  woman  and  her  sons  exchanged, 
made  him  wish  that  he  had  preferred 
the  shelter  of  any  one  of  the  roofless 
cottages  which  were  scattered  near, 
rather  than  trust  himself  among  per« 
sons  of  such  dubious  aspect.  Dreadful 
surmises  flitted  across  his  brain ;  and 
terrors  which  he  could  neither  coi^bat 
nor  examine  imperceptibly  stole  into 
his  mind ;  but  alone,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  assistance,  he  resolved  to 
smother  his  suspicions,  or  at  least  not 
increase  the  clanger  by  revealing  them. 
The  room  to  which  he  retired  for  the 
night  had  a  confused  and  desolate  as- 
pect; the  curtains  seemed  to  have 
been  violently  torn  down  from  the 
bed,  and  still  hung  in  tatters  around 
it— tfab  tablegseemed  to  have  been  bro* 
ken  by  some  violent  cohcussion,  and 
the  fragments  of  various  pieces  of  fur« 
niture  lay  scattered  upon  the  floor. 
The  boy  begged  that  k  light  might 
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burn  in  his  aparl^ent  till  he  was 
asleep,  and  anxiously  examined  the 
fastenings  of  the  door;  but  they  seem- 
ed  to  have  been  wrenched  asunder  on 
some  former  occasion,  and  were  still 
left  rusty  and  broken. 

It  was  long  ere  the  pedlar  attempt- 
ed to  compose  his  a^tated  nerves  to 
vest;  but  at  length  his  senses  began  to 
''steep  themselves  in  forgetfulness," 
though  his  imagination  remained  pain- 
fully active,  and  presented  new  scenes 
of  terror  to  his  mind,  with  all  the  vi- 
vidness of  reality.  He  fancied  him- 
self again  wandering  on  the  heath, 
which  appeared  to  be  peopled  with 
spectres,  who  all  beckoned  to  him  not 
to  enter  the  cottage,  andashe  approach- 
ed it,  they  vanished  with  a  hollow  and 
despairing  cry.  The  scene  then  chan- 
ged, and  he  found  himself  again  seat- 
ed by  the  fire,  where  the  countenances 
of  the  men  scowled  upon  him  with 
the  most  terrifying  malignity,  and  he 
tiiought  the  old  woman  suddenly  sei- 
zed him  by  the  arms,  and  pinioned 
them  to'  his  side.  Suddenly  the  boy 
was  startled  from  these  agitated  slum- 
bers, by  what  jDunded  to  him  like  a 
cry  of  distress ;  he  was  broad  awake 
in  a  moment,  and  sat  up  in  bed, — but 
the  noise  was  not  repeated,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  himself  it  had 
only  been  a  continuation  of  the  fear- 
f\jl  images  which  had  disturbed  his 
rest,  when,  on  glancing  at  the  door, 
he  observed  underneath  it  a  broad  red 
Btream  of  blood  silently  stealing  its 
course  along  the  floor.  Frantic  with 
alarm,  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment to  spring  from  his  bed,  and  rush 
to  the  door,  through  a  chink  of  which, 
•his  eye  nearly  dimmed  with  affright 
he  could  watch  unsuspected  whatever 
might  be  done  in  the  adjdning.  room. 

His  fear  vanished  instantly  when 
he  perceived  that  it  was  only  a  goat 
that  they  had  be^  slaughtering ;  and 
ke  was  about  to  steal  into,  his  bed 
again,  ashamed  of  his  groundless  ap- 
prehensions, when  his  ear  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  conversation  which  transfixed 
him  aghast  with  terror  to  the  spot. 

"  Tnis  is  an  easier  job  than  you  had 
yesterday,"  said  the  man  who  held  the 
goat.  "  I  wish  all  the  throats  we've 
cut  were  as  easily  and. quietly  done. 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  noise  as  the 
old  gentleman  made  last  night !  It  was 
wdTwe  had  no  neighbour  within  a 
do<en  of  miles,  pr  thev  must  have  heard 
his  cries  for  help  and  mercy." 
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"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  I  was  nerer  fond  of  blood- 
shed." 

"  Ha !  ha !"  said  the  other,  with  a 
sneer,  *'  you  say  so,  do  you  ?" 

"  I  dp, '  answered  the  first,  gloomi- 
ly ;  '*  tfie  Murder  Hole  is  the  thing  for 
me — that  tells  no  tales^ — ^a  single  scuf- 
fle— a  single  plunge — and  the  fellow's 
dead  and  buried  to  your  hand  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  defy  all  the  oflScers 
in  Christendom  to  discover  any  mis- 
chief there" 

"  Ay,  Nature  did  us  a  good  turn 
when  $he  contrived  such  a  place  as 
that.  Who  that  saw  a  hole  in  the 
heath,  filled  with  clear  v^ter,  and  so 
small  that  the  long,  grass  meets  over 
the  top  of  it,  would  suppose  Uiat  the 
depth  is  unfathomable,  and  that  it 
conceals  more  than  forty  people  who. 
have  met  their  deaths  there  ? — ^it  sucIm 
them  in  like  a  leech  I" 

**  How  do  you  mean  to  dispatch  the 
lad  in  the  next  room  ?"  askol  the  old 
woman  in  an  under  tone*  The  elder 
son  made  her  a  sign  to  be  silent,  and 
pointed  towards  the  door  where' their 
trembling  auditor  was  concfaled; 
while  the  other,  with  an  expression 
of  brutal  ferocity,  passed  his  bloody 
knife  across  his  throat. 

The  pedlar  boy  possessed  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  which  was  now  rousetl 
to  desperation;  but  in  any  open  re- 
sistance the  odds  were  so  completely 
against  him,  that  flight  seemed  his 
best  resource*  He  gently  stole  to  the 
window,  and  having  by  one  desperate 
effort  broke  the  rusty  bolt  by  which 
the  casement  had  been  fastened,  he  let 
himself  down  without  noise  or  diffi- 
culty. This  betokens  good,  thought 
be,  pausing  an  instant  in  dreadful  he^ 
utatiou  what  direction  to  take.  This 
momentary  deliberation  was  fearfully 
interrupted  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
men  calling  aloud,  "  The  boy  has  fled 
^-let  hose  the  blood' hound  r  These 
words  sunk  like  a  death-knell  on  his 
heart,  for  escape  appeared  now  impos- 
sible, and  his  nerves  seemed  to  melt 
away  like  wax  in  a  furnace.  Shall 
I  perish  without  a  struggle !  thought 
he,  rousing  himself  to  exertion,  and, 
helpless  and  terrified  as  a  hare  pursued 
by  its  ruthless  Jhunters,  he  fled  across 
tne  heath.  Soon  the  baying  of  the 
blood- hound  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  the  yoice  of  its  masters 
sounded  through  the  mooi;,  as  they  en- 
deavoured to  accelerate  its  speed, — 
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panting  and  breathless  the  boy  pur- 
sued ms  hopeless  career^  but  every 
moment  his  pursuers  seemed  to  gain 
upon  his  failing  Eteps.  The  hound 
VIM  unimpeded  by  the  darkness  which 
iraA  to  him  so  impenetrable^  and  its 
noise  rung  louder  and  deeper  on  his 
ear — while  the.  lanterns  which  were 
carried  by  the  men  gleamed  near  and 
distinct  upon  his  vision. 

At  his  fullest  speed,  the  terrified 
boy  fell  with  violence  over  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  having  nothing  on  but  his 
fihirt,  he  was  severely  cut  in  every 
limb.  With  one  wild  cry  to  Heaven 
for  assistance,  he  continued  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  bleeding,  and  nearly  in- 
sensible. The  hoarse  voices  of  the 
men,  and  the  still  louder  baying  of 
the  dog,  were  now  so  near,  that  in- 
Mnt  destruction  seemed  inevitable, 
—r^eady  he  felt  himself  in  their 
faings,  and  the  bloody  knife  of  the  as- 
sassin appeared  to  gleam  before  his 
eyes,— despair  renewed  his  energy, 
and  once  more,  in  an  agony  of  affright 
that  seemed  verging  towards  madness, 
he  rushed  forward  so  rapidly  that  ter- 
ror seemed  to  have  given  wings  to  his 
feet.  A  loud  cry  near  the  spot  he  had 
left  arose  on  his  ears  without  suspends 
ing  his  flight.  The  hound  had  stop- 
ped at  the  place  where  the  Pedlar's 
wounds  bled  so  profusely,  and  deem- 
ing the  chase  now  over,  it  lay  down 
there,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  pro- 
ceed ;  in  vain  the  men  beat  it  with 
frantic  violence,  and  tried  again  to  put 
the  hound  on  the  scent, — the  sight  of 
blood  had  satisfied  the  animal  that  its 
work  was  done,  and  with  dogged  re- 
solution it  resisted  every  inducement 
to  pursue  the  same  scent  a  second  time. 
The  pedlar  boy  in  the  meantime  pau- 
sed not  in  his  night  till  morning  dawn- 
ed—and still  as  he  fled,  the  noise  of 
steps  seemed  to  pursue  him,  and  the 
cry  of  his  assassins  still  sounded  in  the 
distance.  Ten  miles  off  he  reached 
a  village,  and  spread  instant  alarm 
throughout  the  neighbourhood — ^the 
inhabitants  were  aroused  with  one 
accord  into  a  tumult  of  indignations- 
several  of  them  had  lost  sons,  brothers, 
or  friends  on  the  heath,  and  all  united 
in  proceeding  instantly  to  seize  the 
old  woman  and  her  sons,  who  were 
nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  their  violence. 


Three  gibbets  were  immediately  rai- 
sed on  tne  moor,  and  the  wretched  cul* 
prits  confessed  before  their  execution 
to  the  destruction  of  nearly  fifty  victims 
in  the  MurderHole  which  they  pointed 
outj  and  near  which  they  suffered 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  The  bones 
of  several  murdered  persons  were  with 
difficulty  brought  up  from  the  abyss 
into  which  they  had  been  thrust ;  but 
so  narrow  is  the  aperture,  and  so  ex- 
traordinary the  depth,  that  all  who 
see  it  are  inclined  to  coincide  in  the 
tradition  of  the  country  people  that 
it  is  unfathomable.  The  scene  of  these 
events  still  continues  nearly  as  it  wtt 
300  years  ago.  The  remains  of  the  old 
cottage,  with  its  blackened  walls, 
(haunted  of  course  by  a  thousand 
evil  spirits,)  and  the  extensive  moor, 
on  which  a  more  modem  inn  (if  it 
can  be  dignified  with  such  an  epithet) 
resembles  its  predecessor  in  eveij 
thing  but  the  cnaracter  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  landlord  is  deformed,  but 
Eossesses  extraordinary  genius ;  he 
as  himself  manufactured  a  violin,  on 
which  he  plays  with  untaught  skill,^- 
and  if  any  discord  be  heard  in  the 
house,  or  any  murder  committed  in 
it,  this  is  his  only  instrument.  His 
daughter  (who  has  never  travelled  be- 
yond the  heath)  has  inherited  her 
father's  talent,  and  learnt  all  his  tales 
of  terror  and  superstition,  which  she 
relates  with  infinite  spirit ;  but  when 
you  are  led  by  her  across  the  heath 
to  drop  a  stone  into  that  deep  and 
narrow  gulf  to  which  our  story  re- 
lates,— when  you  stand  on  its  slippery 
edge,  and  (parting  the  long  grass  with 
which  it  is  covered)  gaze  into  its 
mysterious  depths, — when  she  de- 
scribes, with  lul  the  animation  of  an 
eye-  witness,  the  struggle  oi  the  victims 
grasping  the  grass  as  a  last  hope  of 
preservation,  and  trying  to  drag  in 
their  assassin  as  an  expiring  effort  of 
vengeance, — ^when  you  are  told  that 
for  300  years  the  clear  waters  in  this 
diamond  of  the  desert  have  remained 
untasted  by  mortal  lips,  and  that  the 
solitary  traveller  is  still  pursued  at 
night  by  the  howling  of  the  blood- 
hound,— it  is  then  only  that  it  is  pos- 
sible fully  to  appreciate  the  terrors  of 
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T1TH£8<-6&AND  JURY— AND  LOCAL  ASSESSMENTS. 


We  have  endeavoured  in  preceding 
chapters  to  discuss  with  fairness  and 
impartiality  the  circumstances  which 
lead  to  the  present  debased  condition 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  who  encumber, 
rather  than  cultivate,  the  ground* 
We  have  now  to  take  notice  of  the 
grievances  which  are  alleged  to  bear 
so  hardly  upon  all  occupiers  of  land, 
whether  rich  or  poor :  these  are  Tithes, 
and  the  County,  Barony,  and  Parochial 
Rates. 

The  great,  and  indeed  the  only  rea« 
sonable,  objection  to  tithes,  when  con« 
sidered  merely  as  a  demand  upon  the 
profits  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  lies 
in  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of 
that  demand. 

As  to  the  vulgar  objection,  that  it 
is  a  payment  to  those  who  do  nothing 
for  it, — that  it  is  a  sum  required  for 
spiritual  services  from  those  who  nei« 
tneir  want,  nor  will  receive,  the  spi- 
ritual services  of  those  who  so  require 
it,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  this  is 
placing  the  demand  upon  grounds  ob- 
viously erroneous  to  all  but  the  very 
ignorant.  There  are  not  a  few  also, 
like  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Captain 
Rock,  who  represent  the  tithe  in  this 
light,  not  through  ignorance,  which 
only  deserves  our  pity,  but  through  a 
something  much  worse,  which  de- 
serves our  indignation.  The  men  who 
aflfect  to  see  something  so  very  mon- 
strous in  the  payment  of  tithe  to  the 
clergyman  because  he  does  nothing 
for  it,  are  quite  calm  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord, 
who  certainly  does  just  as  little  for  it; 
yet  the  right  to  the  demand  is,  in  the 
eye  of  law  and  of  reason,  precisely  the 
same  in  both  cases.  All  property  is 
the  creature  of  law ;  and  according  to 
the  law  of  tlie  land,  which  is  noto- 
rious to  every  man  who  tills  the  earth, 
tlie  tenth  of  the  produce  is  as  clearly 
the  property  of  the  parson,  as  the 
whole  of  the  rent  is  that  of  the  land- 
lord. But,  from  the  uncertainty  o{ 
the  demand,  and  yet  more,  from  the 
variable  manner  of  exacting  it,  and 
the  want  of  uniformity  and  exactness 
in  its  collection,  the  people  in  Ireland 


are  not  in  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as 
a  charge  which  they  should  provide 
for  like  rent,  but  consider  it  a  severe 
tax,  which  they  evade  when  they  can, 
and  seldom  submit  to  except  wi^  a 
fierce  impatience,  which  is  zealously 
aggravated  by  the  Roman  Catholie 
clergy,  and  ower  political  disturbers* 
This  mistake  regarding  the  ecclesias- 
tical rent, — for  we  must  insist  that  the 
nature  of  the  parson's  right  and  the 
landlord's  are  just  the  same,<^arise8 
partly  from  the  continuation  of  a  bf^l. 
and  antiquated  custom, — that  of  ta« 
king  a  proportion  of  the  produce  in<n. 
stead  of  a  fixed  amount  of  money  ; 
and  partly  from  a  vicious  system  of 
collection  of  this  proportion  which 
the  law  secures  to  the  church.  Upon 
this  subject  we  quite  agree  with  Mr 
Sadler,  though  we  should  differ  from 
him  in  the  remedy  he  proposes.  He 
says,  "  The  system  of  collecting  tithes 
in  kind  is  but  the  continuation  of  the 
metaric  system,  which  once  prevailed 
universally,  and  still  remains  in  some 
parts  of  France,  and  generally  in  Italy. 
The  landlords,  in  such  case,  had  usual- 
Iv  the  half,  the  clergyman  a- tenth  of 
the  produce.  It  has  been  found  far 
more  convenient  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant  to  change  this  mode  into  the 
payment  of  a  rent  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties;  but  the 
share  of  the  church  has  continu* 
ed  to  be  estimated,  or  taken  upon 
the  old  principle,  equally  to  the  dis- 
advantage and  dissatisfaction  of  all  ^ 
concerned :  it  is  in  fact  a  relic  of  bar**  ^ 
barisro,— of  a  mode  which  was  per- 
haps once  necessary  on  all  hands, 
—when  coin  was  rare,  and  bargains 
consequently  continued  to  be  made 
pretty  much  on  the  principle  of  bar- 
ter. Even  the  revenues  of  the  coun* 
try,  at  least  some  of  the  most  pro« 
ductive  ones,  continued  till  with^* 
in  these  few  centuries  past  to  be 
paid  in  kind,  particularly  in  wools. 
.It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  as 
money  payments  became  practica- 
ble, and  were  adopted  in  lul  other 
cases,  so  beneficial  an  afteration  did  not 
take  place  touching  the  revenues  of  the 
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church ;  one  which  would  have  been 
demonstrably  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  and  more  especially  for  the 
clergyman,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  not- 
withstanding the  outcry  against  him, 
is  the  greatest  sufferer."*  Mr  Sadler's 
remedy,  at  which  he  merely  hints,  is 
that  of  turning  the  value  of  the  tithe 
into  glebe ;  but  it  occurs  to  us,  that 
there  is  a  political  disadvantage  atten- 
dant upon  the  actual  possession  of  land 
as  ecclesiastical  property ;  because,  as 
it  passes  entirely  away  from  the  family 
of  the  holder  at  his  death,  he  has  not 
the  same  interest  in  its  prospective  im- 
provement, as  the  lay  landlord  has, 
who  looks  to  its  occupation  by  his 
children. 

To  obviate  the  evils  of  the  uncer- 
tainty and  irregularity  in  the  annual 
amount  of  tithe  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
holder, Mr  Goulbourne's  Composition 
Act  was  introduced,  by  which,  for  a 
specified  period,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
one  years,  the  tithe  may  be  commuted 
for  a  fixed  annual  payment  by  the 
acre. 

This  act  has  been  carried  into  effect 
in  a  great  number  of  instances  ;  the 
tillage  farmer  being  generally  willing 
to  throw  the  burden  equally'  on  all 
the  lands  of  the  parish,  and  thus  in- 
clude the  grass  lands,  which  did  not 
pay  any  thing  before,+  and  the  clergy- 
man being  anxious  to  escape  from 
those  altercations  about  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  which  must  be  unpleasant  to 
any  man,  but  particularly  so  to  a 
clergyman.  Still,  however,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  this  bill  is  justifiable 
rather  on  grounds  of  temporary  expe« 
diency,  than  of  general  and  permanent 
policy.  Undoubtedly  it  is  very  useful 
and  agreeable  tto  make  an  arrangement, 
voluntary  on  both  sides,  by  which  the 
revenue  of  the  clergyman  may  be  re- 
ceived, without  resorting  to  a  mode  of 
collection  generally  deemed  objection- 
able. So  far,  and  for  the  present,  it 
is  very  well ;  but  if  we  look  forward  to 
the  period  when  the  term  of  composi^ 
tion  for  twenty-one  years  shall  draw 
to  a  close,  we  may  see  in  the  prospect 
eonsiderable  difficulty  and  danger  to 
the  ecclesiastical  revenue.    For,  when 


the  composition  is  at  an  end,  the  der* 
gyman  must  either  submit  to  such 
new  coniposition  as  shall  be  offered  to 
him,  or  resort  to  the  old  law  of  tithe 
in  kind ;  and  it  may  well  be  question* 
ed  whether  this  latter  alternative, 
which  is  his  whole  security,  will  not 
by  that  time  have  dipped  from  under 
his  feet.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
law  which  has  been  so  long  suspended 
will  then  revive;  but  the  practical 
question  is,  whether  such  a  law,  grown 
obsolete  by  desuetude,  can  be  revived^ 
and  the  answer  of  every  practical  man 
must  be,  that  it  cannot, — provided  such 
revival  be  disagreeable  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  by  which  expres* 
sion  we  do  not  mean  the  rabble.  Men 
will  submit  to  what  they  do  not  like^ 
when  it  is  but  the  continuation  of  i| 
rule  long  established;  but  let  that  rule 
lapse  for  twenty- one  years,  and  its  re« 
vival  becomes  an  4)dious  novelty,  to 
which  people  in  this  country  will  not 
submit.  The  practical  consequence^ 
therefore,  of  the  Tithe  Compositioa 
Act,  if  carried  generally  into  effect, 
will  probably  be,  to  take  away  alto4 
gether  the  power  of  enforcing  tithe  ii) 
kind,  and  to  convert  the  claim  of  the 
church  into  a  tax  fixed  by  statute,  the 
amount  of  which  tax  will  depend  upon 
the  temper  of  some  future  House  of 
Commons. 

This  probability  is  strengthened  by 
a  view  of  the  present  state  of  drcum^ 
stances  with  regard  to  tithes.  The 
strict  letter  of  the  law  gives  the  cler* 
gyman  a  tenth  of  the  produce;  bu| 
in  Ireland  clergymen  have  not  in  ge-* 
neral  exacted  nearly  so  large  a  proper* 
tion,  and  though  the  law  be  as  strict 
as  ever,  they  could  not  now  exact  it, 
if  they  would.  We  have  seen  it  fre- 
quently stated,  that  land  in  Ireland^ 
which  is  tithe  free,  sets  for  more  ad« 
ditional  rent  than  the  tenth  of  its  pro* 
duce  could  be  calculated  to  produce; 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  our  ex« 
perience,  we  have  found  directly  the 
reverse  of  this  to  be  the  fact* 

The  tithe  composition  act  seems  to 
be  but  a  timorous  and  inadequate  way 
of  dealing  with  so  important  a  matter 
as  the  tithe  system.    There  are  a  few 


*  Ireland,  its  Evils  and  their  Remedies. — ^p.  163-4. 
•f  By  a  tyrannous  and  absurd  act  of  the  Irish  Legislatuie,  the  tithe  payable  horn 
lands  occupied  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  called  the  ^  tithe  of  agistment,*'  was  abolished, 
while  that  payable  by  the  more  laborious  cultivator  was  suffered  to  lemain.     By  Mr 
Goulbourne*>  bill,  the  grass  lands  havs  to  contribute  their  proportion  with  the  rest. 


fixed  facts,  and  let  them  be  dealt  with 
as  simply  as  possible.  The  clergy  have 
a  right  by  the  law  to  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  the  land ;  but  it  is  deemed 
impolitic,  and  we  think  justly  so,  that 
their  revenue  should  be  an  invariable 
proportion  of  a  very  variable  whole ; 
and,  moreover^  that  it  should  be  a  de« 
mand,  increasing  with  the  increased 
industry  and  expense  of  the  cultiva* 
tor.  Now,  our  way  of  simply  settling 
the  matter  would  be  this:  Let  the 
church- wardens  of  every  parish  be  re- 
quired, in  every  fifth  year,  to  summon 
a  jury  of  twelve  men,  who  shall  each 
be  worth  at  least  L.lOO  a- year,  and  let 
the  jury  be  required  to  return  upon 
oath,  a  statement  of  the  average  an-^ 
nual  value  of  the  crops  raised  in  the 
parish  within  the  five  years  preceding. 

The  Legislature  having  considered 
wheth^  a  tenth  or  a  fifteenth  or  a  twen- 
tieth, or  some  other  proportion,  is  that 
which  the  clergy  now  generally  claim 
in  the  exercise  of  their  common-law 
right,  and  having  fixed  the  proportion 
for  the  future,  let,thdt  proportion  be  ta-t 
ken,  of  the  valuation  of  the  jury,  and 
fixed  as  the  annual  sum  leviable  for  the 
parson  for  the  succeeding,  five  years. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  indi-* 
vidual  to  make  up  this  sum  should  be 
apploited  according  to  the  valuation  of 
each  man's  holding  ;  and  if  any  man's 
holding  be,  by  ancient  prescription, 
tithe*free,  (though  we  should  wish  to 
see  these  distinctions  abolished,)  let 
him  plead  the  prescription  .instead  of 
paying  the  sum  applotted. 

At  present,  some  landed  proprietors 
eomplain,  that,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Composition  Bill,  the  charge  which 
was  before  contingent  on  some  revenue 
being  derived  from  the  ground,  and 
only  proportionate  to  that  revenue,  is 
converted  into  a  regular  land-tax,  and 
a  permanent  lien  on  their  acres ;  for, 
whether  the  land  be  fallow,  or  the  te« 
nant  abscond,  paying  nothing,  the  land 
is  still  chargeable  with  the  composi* 
tion,  and  its  arrear  and  the  claim 
must  always  be  satisfied  before  that  of 
the  proprietor.  By  the  plan  we  pro- 
pose, if  unproductive  ground  was  char- 
ged in  one  fiye  years,  it  would  find  the 
benefit  in  the  next,  when  it  would  pro- 
bably be  productive,  as  the  prospec- 
tive levy  would  be  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  preceding  produce. 

But  the  greatest  hardship,  as  it  ap« 
pears  to  us,  which  attended  the  old 
law^  was  a  practice  adopted  by  some 
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ol€i]gymen  of  selling  the  tithes  of  theii 
parish  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  then 
suffering  the  purchaser,  often  a  person 
of  the  worst  and  lowest  character,  to 
extract  the  utmost  he  could  wring 
from  the  parishioners.  This  should 
not  be  permitted,  as,  when  the  tithe  is 
an  uncertain  amount,  to  be  settled  esLch 
year  according  to  the  value  of  the  crop, 
it  is  obviously  better  that  the  farmei 
should  have  to  deal  with  a  gentleman 
and  a  clergyman,  than  with  a  person 
who  has  no  feeling  beyond  that  of 
putting  every  shilling  he  possibly  can 
m  his  pocket  We  would  not  make 
the  clergyman  a  griping  farmer  of  his 
tithe  ;  we  would  have  him  relieve 
every  distressed  man  in  his  parish  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  income ;  but 
the  way  to  do  thb  most  efiectuaUy,  aa 
well  as  most  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  himself  and  to  his  successor,  is,  first 
to  enforce  strictly,  but  not  harshly,  all 
his  legal  rights,  and  then  to  be  as  cha« 
ritable  with  his  own  property  as  he 
may. 

Next  to  tithes,  the  burdens  which 
are  most  loudly  complained  of  are  the 
County  and  Barony  rates,  levied  by 
authority  of  the  Grand  Juries  of  the 
several  counties.  The  existing  Grand 
Jury  laws  of  Ireland  certainly  admit 
of  improvement,  and  have  been  made 
the  frequent  subject  of  animadversion, 
both  in  and  out  of  ParUament.  Mr 
Spring  Rice,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  no  one  can  dispute;, 
however  they  may  differ  from  his  poll* 
tical  views,  put  forth  a  pamphlet  some 
years  ago,  which  very  rorcibly  pointed 
out  the  evils  of  the  Grand  Jury  sysi- 
tem ;  but  as  yet  no  sufficient  remedy 
has  been  applied,  and  we  must  stiu 
assent  to  his  proposition,  that  "  the 
Irish  people  are  injured  in  their  moral 
character,  in  their  efforts  of  industry, 
and  in  their  pecuniary  resources^  by 
this  system." 

The  sum  annually  levied  for  making 
and  repairing  roads,  and  the  various 
other  purposes  to  which  Grand  Jury 
assessments  are  applied,  exceeds,  on 
..an  average,  L.800,000;  an  immense 
sum  to  be  taken  from  so  poor  a  country 
as  Ireland.  Of  this  amount,  little 
more  than  one- half  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Grand  Jury ;  namely, 
the  portion  expended  on  roads,  bridges, 
and  county  buildings.  The  sums  for 
the  payment  of  the  police,  the  salaries 
of  officers,  and  repayment  of  Govern- 
ment advances,  though  levied  by  their 
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a8se«smoiit,  are  not  under  their  con* 
trol;  sa  Uiat  from  a  comparison  of 
Ifae  number  of  acres  of  profitable  land 
in  the  island^  with  the  amount  of  the 
Grand  Jury  cess^  it  appears  that  the 
portion  of  the  levy  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Grand  Jury^  does  not 
exceed  sixpence  an  acre ;  and  when  it 
is  considered  how  numerous  and  how 
excellent  the  roads  of  Ireland  are,  this 
sum  does  not  appear  very  unreasonable. 
The  unequal  portion  of  the  tax^  how- 
ever, and  its  variableness  even  in  a 
given  place,  form  very  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  mode  of  its  collection. 
The  past  surveys  of  Ireland,  by  which 
the  county  assessments  are  regulated, 
were  formed  on  a  peculiar  system  ;  an 
artificial  value  of  land  was  assumed, 
and  to  this,  as  to  a  constant  standard, 
the  real  value  was  referred.  When 
the  plough-lands  were  measured,  the 
quality  of  the  soil  of  each  was  also 
estimated,  and  in  the  survey  the  plough- 
land  was  rated,  not  at  its  actual  con- 
tents, but  according  to  the  then  esti- 
mated actual  value.  Thus,  a  plough- 
land  of  five  hundred  acres,  deemed 
worth  ten  shillings  the  acre  annually, 
was  returned  of  the  same  extent  as 
another  of  a  thousand  acres  worth  five 
ehillings  an  acre. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  Grand 
Jury  assessment  at  each  assize  is  not 
levied  at  the  same  acreable  rent  in  each 
barony  of  a  given  county.  The  sum 
for  barony  cross  roads,  and  other  local 
puiSM)ses,is  charged  upon  each,'accord- 
ing-  to  the  presentments  fittted  for  it- 
self; but  the  Grand  Jury  do  not  take 
into  consideration  any  subdivision 
more  minute  than  that  of  a  barony, 
or  half-barony  as  they  are  called,  in 
places  where  the  ancient  barony  has, 
for  purposes  of  local  convenience,  been 
divided.  The  treasurer  of  the  coun- 
ty next  determines  the  several  acre- 
able  rates,  by  dividing  the  whole  sum 
to  be  levied  from  a  barony  by  the 
number  of  acres  at  which  it  is  rated 
in  the  survey,  and  then  hands  to  the 
chief  or  barony  constable,  the  war- 
rant for  levying  the  charge.  The 
constable  proceeds  to  levy  the  sum 
from  each  plough-land ;  but  as  the  re- 
lative value  of  difierent  lands  has,  of 
course,  prodigiously  altered  since  the 
old  survey  valuations  were  formed,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
acreable  charges  difl&r  exceedingly, 
when  the  present  value  of  the  respect* 
ive  lands  is  nearly  the  same.    The 


expression  of  an  Irish  member  of  thtt 
House  of  Commons,  when  examined 
by  the  committee  on  the  new  survey 
of  Ireland,  was,  that  the  present  ap- 
plotments  were  ^^  ridiculously  une« 
qual."  It  was  found,  too,  that  great 
frauds  were  sometimes  practis^  in 
the  collection,  by  the  constables  le- 
vying cess  from  a  greater  number  of 
acres  in  the  respective  denominationa 
than  was  proportionable  to  the  whole 
number  specified  in  the  treasurer's 
warrant.  To  prevent  this,  the  usual 
Irish  remedy  of  an  oath  has  been  re* 
sorted  to,  and  the  constable  is  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  has  not  levied  the 
cess  from  a  greater  number  of  acres 
than  that  specified.  But  the  disho- 
nest, as  usual,  evade  the  oath,  and  find 
an  easy  salve  for  their  consdenoe^ 
They  continue  to  levy  the  rate  on 
acres  where  they  have  no  right  to  it, 
and  they  omit  some  part  of  the  ba« 
rony  where  their  right  is  undoubted, 
and  they  are  sure  of  being  paid  the 
l^al  demand ;  they  then  make  their 
return  to  the  treasiu'er,  take  the  oath, 
and,  after  they  have  finally  settled  with 
him,  receive  and  pocket  the  proceeds  of  . 
what  they  quaintl^r  term  "  the  spare 
acres."  These  evils  will,  however, 
be  obviated,  when  the  new  survey, 
now  in  progress,  shall  have  been  com^ 
pleted. 

If  the  provision  of  the  Tithe  Compo-i 
sition  Act,  for  transferring  the  buraea 
more  immediately  to  the  landlord 
were  generally  acted  upon,  and  a  si* 
milar  provision  introduced  with  xe^ 
spect  to  the  Grand  Jury  cess,  a  very 
durable  improvement  would  be  ef.  . 
fected.  It  has  been  proposed  that, 
in  all  future  leases,  the  lessor  shall  be 
bound  to  accept  cess  and  tithe  re- 
ceipts as  part  payment  of  the  reserved 
rent.  So  far  as  the  tenant  is  concern* 
ed,  this  will  have  an  effect  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  changing,  in  govern- 
ment imposts,  an  assessed  or  direct 
tax  into  a  duty  on  some  necessary  of 
life.  It  will  not  diminish  the  burden, 
but  will,  perhaps,  render  it  more  to* 
lerable,  when  less  plainly  forced  on  the 
observation  of  the  person  taxed.  At 
present  the  farmer  cries  out  against 
the  tithe  and  local  taxes  as  falling 
wholly  upon  him.  The  landlord  af* 
firms  that  the  charges  are,  to  their 
amount,  a  diminution  of  his  income  ; 
while  bookish  men  declare  tbat  nd* 
ther  tenimt  nor  landlord  is  the  real 
sufferer,  but  the  consi^mers  of  the 
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produce^  who  pay  so  inxich  the  more 
for  it  on  account  of  the  hardens  home 
hy  the  land.  It  does  seem  desirahle 
to  simplify  the  matter  as  much  as 
possible ;  to  remove  the  seeming  grie« 
yance  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil^  by 
transferring  the  payment  of  the  tax 
to  the  lanalord^  m  whose  hands^  so 
far  as  relates  to  presentments,  the  im- 
position of  it  lies,  and  to  confer  on  the 
agriculturist  the  solid  benefit  of  know- 
ing accurately  the  precise  amount  of 
the  outgoings  in  money^  to  which  he 
bincU  himself  when  he  takes  a  farm. 
At  present  every  presentment  is  ap« 
|>1ied  for  in  the  name  of  some  indivi- 
dual, to  whom  the  performance  is 
granted^  if  the  presentment  be  passed. 
The  individual  is  usually  the  nominee 
of  the  particular  Grand  Juror  who  in- 
terests nimself  in  procuring  the  pre- 
sentment 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Grand 
Juror  should  only  decide  upon  the  fit- 
ness or  unfitness  of  the  work ;  and 
that  if  approved,  it  shall  then  be  open 
to  public  contract,  and  the  lowest  of- 
fer shall  be  accepted—- that  county,  or 
at  least  district  engineers,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed^ who  are  to  certify  the  due 
performance  of  every  contract  before 
the  treasurer  can  issue  the  sum  agreed 
upon — and  that  such  engineer  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
roads,  &c.  in  his  district. 

If  such  a  plan  be  feasible,  its  adop- 
tion is  certainly  to  be  desired.  Every 
thing  that  would  lead  to  remove  the 
actual  expenditure  from  the  disposal 
of  the  gentry  is  desirable.  It  is  noto- 
rious, that  a  spirit  of  jobbing,  engen- 
dered bv  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Ireland  was  placed,  did 
eat  like  a  canker  into  the  bowels  of 
the  land ;  and  though  we  know  it  to 
have  very  exceedingly  diminished  of 
late  years,  in  many  counties  it  has  not 
yet  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  coun- 
ty of  Mayo,  as  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  MacDonnell  before  the 
Commons'  Committee  in  18S5,  domain 
walls  were  sometimes  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county,  under  the  name 
of  guard  walls  for  roads.  After  reci- 
ting a  most  flagitious  case  of  a  bridge 
buUt  at  the  pubUc  expense,  and  wholly 
for  a  private  purpose,  the  witness  was 
asked,  "  Do  you  not  think,  that  if 
there  was  such  a  manifest  job  imposed 
up|on  the  county  as  the  building  of  a 
bridge  for  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed as  an  embankment  for  any 
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man,  however  rich  and  powerful^  in 
the  county,  there  might  be  some  pub- 
lic-spirited person  to  step  forward, 
and  to  traverse  such  a  presentment  ?*' 
the  answer  was,  *'  I  should  rather 
imagine,  that  the  individuals  on  the 
Grand  Jury,  who  generally  participate 
in  something  of  the  same  kind  them- 
selves, would  be  the  last  persons  to 
come  forward."  Now,  the  moral  in- 
jury done  by  each  individual  case  of 
jobbing  with  the  money  of  the  coun- 
ty, is  incalculable.  The  peasantry,  to 
a  man,  know  accurately  what  trans- 
actions are  of  this  class,  and  they  see 
that  a  man  who  ranks  as  a  gentleman 
is  capable  of  lending  himself  to  all  the 
disgusting  tissue  of  misrepresentation^ 
fraud,  and  perjury,  whicn  are  requi- 
site to  carry  the  scheme  of  spoliation 
into  effect.  The  example  has  its  full 
weight.  The  peasant  never  pretends 
to  be  better  than  the  man  with  the 
good  clothes ;  and,  in  every  act  of  si- 
milar villainy,  he  congratulates  him- 
self that  he  is  no  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bours. We  are  not  sure  that  any  im- 
provement, short  of  a  complete  change 
of  system,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
reform  of  Grand  Jury  abuses.  No 
matter  how  well  disposed  the  jurors 
might  be  to  do  their  duty  fairly  and 
conscientiously,  it  is  impossible  that, 
under  the  present  mode,  they  can 
give  a  due  examination  to  the  present- 
ments. Were  they  to  sit  for  as  nAany 
weeks  as  they  do  sit  for  days,  it  would 
not  be  more  than  enough  to  investi- 
gate properly  the  numerous  present* 
men  t- bills  which  they  have  to  pass. 
It  is  also  very  necessary  that  the  pub- 
lic should  have  some  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  expressing  their  opinion 
upon  those  accounts  and  estimates, 
for  which  they  have  been  or  are  to 
be  taxed.  The  system,  as  described 
to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Honourable  Judge 
Day,  strikes  one  at  once  as  being  un- 
just and  monstrous.  He  says,  "  Roads 
and  bridges-Hsalaries  to  officers,  and 
building  of  court-houses  and  of  dio- 
cesan schools,  and  the  police  and  in- 
surrection establishments,  and  da- 
mages for  burnings  and  other  malici- 
ous injuries— these  and  other  immense 
burdens  that  are  thrown  upon  the  oc- 
cupiers, and  with  which  the  Parlia- 
ment are  totally  unacquainted,  are 
imposed  by  the  Grand  Jury,  enclosed 
within  locked  doors,  uninterrupted  by 
those  who  pay,  and  who  hear  nothing 
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of  the  burden^  till  those,  who  create 
it  are  dis^ved  and  disappear" 

We  trust  that  when  the  new  survey 
i^all  be  completed,  and  Parliament 
ahall  have  accurate  data  to  proceed 
upon,  great  improvements  will  be  in« 
troduced  in  the  regulation  of  county 
business  and  of  lo^  taxation,  which 
is  at  present  felt  to  be  so  burdensome 
and  unequal.  There  are,  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians, loud  complaints  against  some 
of  the  parish  taxes,  which  are  applied 
to  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
churches  of  the  establishment.  We 
think  these  taxes  are  impolitic,  because 
they  are  a  ready  handle  by  which  to  in- 
crease the  animosity  otherwise  strong- 


ly enough  fblt  against  the  Establish- 
ed Church.  While  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church  are  so  considerable, 
it  certainly  would  be  better  that  the 
incomes  of  the  bishops  and  the  benefi- 
ced clergy  should  contribute  to  the  in- 
cidental expenses  of  the  churches, 
than  that  bitter  odium  should  be  ex- 
cited by  making  Roman  Catholics  pay 
for  that  from  wnich  they  derive  no  be- 
nefit whatever.  The  argument  we  have 
used  respecting  tithes  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  these  parish 
church  rights,  which  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  tax,  and  come  under  all 
the  rules  of  policy  applicable  to  taxes 
in  general. 


Chap.  X. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  POOR  LAWS  —  CONCLUSION. 


-  There  is  no  question  upon  which 
those  who  really  have  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  at  heart,  differ  more 
than  upon  that  of  the  policy  of  intro- 
ducing the  English  system  of  poor 
laws  into  that  kingdom.  Writers,  who 
are  alike  honest  and  able  in  the  cause, 
advocate  the  poor  laws,  while  many  of 
the  resident  landlords  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  and  who  have  of  course 
the  strongest  practical  interest  in  the 
question,  feel  as  strongly  opposed  to 
them.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  their 
introduction  are  too  apt  to  look  only 
At  the  general  principle,  and  to  over« 
look  the  difficulties,  if  not  the  im* 
possibilities,  which  the  condition  of 
Ireland  would  present  in  the  details. 
Mr  Sadler  argues  most  satisfactorily, 
that  the  rich,  out  of  their  abundance, 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  poor  in  their  distress.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  shews  that  it  is  more 
economical  for  a  nation,  that  the  poor 
should  be  supported  by  regular  insti- 
tutions, than  by  a  life  of  vagrancy ; 
and  the  inference  drawn  by  both  is, 
that  the  poor-law  system  should  be 
adopted  in  Ireland.  But  they  who 
have  lived  long  in  the  country,  and 
have  become  familiar  with  the  moral 
luid  physical  condition  of  its  people, 
aee  a  thousand  difficulties  in  the  way, 
although  heartily  subscribing  to  the 
general  principles  of  those  respectable 
advocates  for  a  compulsory  provision 
for  the  poor.  Those  who  do  not  know 
Ireland,  have  no  conception  of  what  an 


immense  quantity  is  given  away  ther^ 
in  charity ;  not  so  much  in  money, 
however,  for,  except  in  the  large  towns, 
they  have  not  money  to  give,  but  in 
meal,  milk,  and  potatoes  particularly 
the  last.  The  Irish  peasant,  when  his 

Potatoes  are  placed  upon  his  rude  ta- 
le, secured  from  rolling  off*  by  the 
rim  of  a  sieve,  or  some  such  conveni- 
ence— for,  alas !  he  has  no  dish — would 
no  more  think  of  denying  a  meal  to 
the  wandering  vagrant  that  passes  hip 
door,  than  he  would  of  arguing  with 
the  priest.  A  stone  of  potatoes  in  the 
week  is  taking  at  a  very  low  rate  in- 
deed the  estimate  of  what  the  small- 
est farmer  probably  gives  away  in  this 
manner,  that  is,  six  and  a  half  hundred- 
weight in  the  year,  and  he  never  feels 
that  he  gives  any  thing ;  but  fasten  a 
tax,  or  poor  rate,  of  ten  shillings  a  year 
upon  him,  and  he  would  feel  it  as  an 
intolerable  burden — probably  he  would 
confer  with  his  neighbours  upon  the 
policy  of  laying  violent  hands  on  the 
collector,  and  pitching  him-  head  fore- 
most into  the  nearest  lake  or  bog-hole. 
The  Irish  are  not  yet  civilized  enough 
for  the  adoption  of  the  English  po<Mr 
laws ;  but  we  do  not  deny  that  some 
system  might  be  introduced  fitted  to 
tne  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  having  the  effect  of  com<« 
pelling  the  proprietors  of  land  either 
to  employ  a  greater  number  of  la- 
bourers upon  it,  or  otherwise  to  as- 
sist in  the  support  of  the  population. 
Bi^t  we  think  tnat  such  a  system  could 
only  be  contrived  after  long  and  most 
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Attentive  consideration  of  the  sulirject^ 
by  those  who  have  lived  many  years 
In  Irdand ;  and  we  helieve  that  after 
all,  difficulties  would  he  found  in  die 
working  of  the  system  much  greater 
than  is  generally  imagined  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
absentees  should  pay  a  greater  pro« 
portion  of  the  poor  rate,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  of  it — to  this  we  have  no 
objection,  provided  it  were  possible  to 
get  at  the  merely  selfish  absentee,  and 
not  to  include  those  who  are  absentees 
because  more  important  duties  engage 
them  elsewhere  ;  and  besides,  with  all 
the  evil  of  absentees,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  in  a  great  many  instances 
the  estates  of  absent  proprietors  are  in- 
finitely better  managed,  and  more 
people  employed  upon  them,  than 
the  neighbouring  estates  of  residents. 
There  is  no  particular  quarter  in  which 
the  legfslature  could  throw  the  bur- 
den of  poor  rates,  that  we  do  not  see 
great  hardship  and  unequal  pressures 
arising  out  of  it,  and  then,  Ireland 
cannot  bear  this  sort  of  thing  as  Eng- 
land can.  The  property  is  not  accumu- 
lated there,  to  answer  the  immense 
demand  of  a  population  requiring  to 
be  regularly  fed  and  clothed,  who  have 
hitherto  faieen  in  both  respects  so 
scantily  supplied. 

But  if  it  were  possible  so  to  place 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  that  from  unpro- 
ductive, or  insufficiently  productive 
ground,  (which  there  is  in  abundance), 
ihej  might  be  able  to  raise  food  for 
themselves,  it  would  be  an  incalcula- 
ble blessing  to  the  country.  If  an 
i^cultural  work-house  (if  we  may 
80  speak)  could  be  annexed  to  each 
country  patish,  with  a  portion  of  land 
sufficient  to  raise  a  large  quantity  of 
potatoes,  and  thus,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, supply  work  and  food  for 
those  who  could  not  otherwise  get  em- 
ployment— this,  with  some  small  as- 
fidstance  from  a  general  county  rate,  to 
purchase  comforts  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  country. 

It  is  at  all  events  most  desirable  to 
fpt  rid  of  the  regularly  practising 
vagrants  in  Ireland — a  picturesque  set 
of  rogues,  who  are  the  promoters  and 
abettors  of  all  manner  of  immorality. 
.These  people,  from  the  poor  regular 
who  goes  about  to  cdlect  meat  and 
potatoes  in  his  bag,  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  brother  friars,  down 
to^  the  little  beggar  woman,  who  carries 
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Bcandi}  and  loT^  fiie^sages;  ttnd  steifli 
chickens,  from  cottage  to  cottage>  are 
cognisant  of,  or  concerned  in,  every 
breach  of  the  law,  greater  small,  whic& 
is  committed.  Their  profession  gives 
them  ready  access  into  every  cottage^ 
or  kitchen  of  a  great  hotise;  and  if  a 
house  is  to  be  robbed,  a  young  woman 
to  be  carried  off,  a  stolen  sheep  killed^^ 
or  any  other  of  those  romantic  amuse- 
ments so  common  in  Ireland,  to  be 
pursued,  the  assistance  of  the  vagrant 
is  always  ready,  as  a  spy,  or  a  mes-* 
senger.  Soro  e  of  them  are  very  tendeiw 
hearted,  and  faithful  to  their  friends, 
but  nevertheless,  very  great  rogues^ 
almost  all. 

But  the  full  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  introducing  poor  laws  into  Ireland, 
would  lead  us  into  much  detail,  which 
we  think  unnecessary  at  present,  the 
rather  as  we  suppose  the  subject  will 
be  ere  long  brought  before  the  consi* 
deration  of  Parliament,  when  we  may 
perhaps  resume  the  discussion  in  a 
paper  by  itself.  We  have  arrived  at 
the  end  of  the  task,  which  at  setting 
out  we  proposed  to  ourselves,  and  now^ 
gentle  reader  of  these  our  Irish  chap- 
ters, we  make  our  bow  to  thee,  and 
take  our  leave  with  a  few  parting 
words.  We  have  done  our  best  to  in- 
struct and  entertain  thee  at  the  same 
time— we  have  laboured  to  tell  truth 
agreeably — to  make  you  know  "  Ire- 
land as  it  is,"  without  wearying  you 
with  longdetails,  or  sickening  you  with 
maudlin  sensibility.  We  are  sensible 
how  lightly  our  pen  has  glanced  over 
the  numerous  interesting  objects  which 
Ireland  presents,  and  how  many  we 
have  passed  over  altogether ;  but  we 
hope  we  have  not  done  an  unaccept^ 
able  service  in  endeavouring  to  draw 
such  sketches  of  the  afiPairs  of  that 
country,  as  may  induce  men  to  look 
upon  it  with  some  favour — as  may 
lead  them  to  believe,  that  independent- 
ly altogether  of  politics,  improvements 
may  be  pursued  in  Ireland,  and  the 
people,  while  enriching  their  country, 
may  themselves  become  rich  and  hap- 
py. 

It  is  consolatory  to  close  these  chap- 
ters with  the  assertion  of  the  palpable 
and  cheering  fact,  that  Ireland  is  ra- 
pidly improving  in  those  things  which 
make  a  country  happy.  It  is  true, 
there  is  still'much  of  what  is  very  bad ; 
it  is  true,  that  theVe  is  much  religious 
and  political  animosity,  and  angry  out- 
breaking of  fierce  and  untamed  spirits. 
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Alao^  there  is  the  infinite  follv>  and  ah* 
surd  yanity,  of  many  speecn-makers. 
But>  notwithstanding,  industry  and 
consequent  wealth  are  increasing^  and 
so  are  habits  of  honesty  in  business,  and 
colrectness  and  arrangement.  This 
year  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  public 
revenue  over  the  expenditure^  for  the 
&r8t  tinie  since  the  Union. 

Let  then  the  law  of  the  land  in  Ire- 
land be  firmly  administered — ^let  no 
pdtry  and  childish  policyof  endeavour- 
ing  to  conciliate  tnose  who  infringe 
the  law^  be  permitted — let  every  man 
feel  that  the  law  is  more  powerful  than 
himself^  and  that  he  must  submit  to 


it,  or  to  instant  punishment  for  diso* 
bedience-^let  strict  discipline  be  intnH 
duced  in  all  great  afikirs^  instead  of 
that  loose  chaos  which  did  so  long  pre* 
vail  by  sufferance :  let  landed  propri* 
etors  bethink  themselves  more  serious* 
ly  and  more  affectionately  of  their  de« 
serted  Irish  homes,  and  of  the  neglect- 
ed lands  from  which  they  take  their 
names  and  draw  their  revenues:  let 
Ireland  be  honestly  and  kindly  govern- 
ed, and  she  must  become  to  England, 
not  a  burden  as  she  has  been,  but  a 
rich  and  powerful  auxiliary  as  she 
ought  to  be. 


lUTHER. 


{Omtinued/rom  No.  CXLVIIL) 


Luther's  career  had  hitherto  been 
comparatively  obscure.  His  struggles 
w^re  against  the  arts  and  violence  of 
men  seldom  above  his  own  rank,  whose 
defeat  cotdd  scarcely  contribute  to  the 
honours  of  the  scholar  and  the  theolo- 
gian. But  the  discipline  was  useful ; 
It  compelled  him  to  cmtivate  tbe  powers 
which  were  yet  to  grapple  with  Kings 
and  Councils ;  it  gave  him  that  confi- 
dence in  his  own  resources,  which  the 
most  powerful  minds  acquire  only  by 
time ;  and  it  gave  him  that  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  even  under  its  as- 
pects of  craft  and  treacherv,  which 
was  essential  to  control  the  ready 
Confidence,  and  miscalculating  intre- 
pidity, of  one  of  the  noblest  but  most 
headlong  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  man. 

One  controversy  he  had  still  to  sus- 
tain, curious  from  its  resemblance  to 
those  which  have  signalised  the  new 
awaking  of  conversion  in  our  day  ; 
while  it  characterises  the  scholastic 
manners  of  its  own. 

Germany,  since  the  ages  when  she 
ceased  to  pour  out  her  armed  hordes 
on  the  more  civilized  world,  has  teem- 
ed with  a  less  warlike  but  scarcely  less 
contentious  population,  the  hordes  of 
scholarship.  There  Disputation  erects 
her  native  throne,  and  the  candidate- 
ship  for  that  uneasy  and  cheerless  seat 
is  restless  and  immeasurable.  But  no 
theme  of  literary  contest  was  ever 
comparable  to  the  theme  which  the 
Reformation  offered,  to  stir  all  bo- 
Bom's.  Novelty,  the  narroWtiess  of 
old  opinions  startled  by  this  new  as- 


sailant, tbe  fear  of  change,  the  hope 
of  aggrandisement  through  popular 
applause,  the  proud  hostility  of  Rome, 
doubly  enraged  by  the  shock  of  its 
^mporal  crown,  and  of  its  spiritual 
supremacy  ;  the  solemn  feelings  kin- 
dled by  the  truth,  magnitude,  and 
majesty  of  the  Scriptures,  now  reveded 
after  a  concealment  of  ages,  were  the 
impulses  of  the  theme,  impulses  that 
comprehended  every  class  of  human 
susceptibility,  and  filled  every  class 
that  they  comprehended. 

Among  the  learned  whom  this  great 
controversy  stimulated,  was  Boden- 
stdn,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Carolostadius,  which,  according  to  the 
prevalent  custom  of  the  German  lite- 
rati, he  had  adopted  from  his  birth- 
Elace,  Carlostad  in  Franconia.  He 
ad  already  attained  considerable  li- 
terary rank,  and  Was  Archdeacon  of 
the  Church  of  All  Saints  at  Wittem- 
berg,  before  his  conversion  by  Lu«* 
ther.* 

His  zeal  plunged  him  into  the 
centre  of  the  battle,  and,  resolved  to 
throw  away  none  of  his  strength,  he 
struck  his  first  blow  at  an  antagonist 
of  the  highest  academic  renown,-^ 
Eckius,  who,  thoilgh  but  thirty  years 
old,  had  carried  off  the  honours  of  no 
less  than  eight  Universities.  Pam- 
phlets were  written,  and  retorted  with 
equal  asperity ;  but  this  remote  war« 
fare  producing  no  result,  it  was  deter* 
mined  on  both  sides  to  bring  the  ques* 
tion  to  a  public  argument  in  Leipsic 
Higher  authorities  now  involved  them- 
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pelves  in  a  contest^  on  \vIios6  fate  the 
partizans  of  the  cnampions^  with  the 
usual  ^saggeration  of  party,  seem  to 
have  conceived  that  the  fate  of  the 
Beformation  itself  was  to  depend. 

The  Bishop  of  Mershurg,  hearing 
that  Luther  had  been  summoned, 
and  dreading  the  results  of  any  strug* 
gle  with  this  formidable  reasoner,  fix« 
ed  an  interdict  of  the  disputation  on 
the  door  of  the  church  in  which  it 
was  to  be  held.  But  Duke  Greorge, 
less  provident^  and  more  sanguine, 
conceiving  that  the  Popish  champion 
must  be  we  victor,  ordered  the  inter- 
dict to  be  torn  down.  But  the  reason- 
ing which  was  to  be  suffered  in  a  dis- 
putation, was  not  to  be  suffered  in 
a  sermon,  and  Luther  was  prohibited 
from  preaching  in  any  churpn  in  Leip- 
sic*  But  he  had  come  to  preach,  and 
there  were  few  obstacles  that  could 
finally  resist  the  determined  purpose 
of  such  a  man.  He  obtained  leave, 
through  the  Prince  of  Pomerania,  to 
preach  before  a  limited  audience  in  the 
Castle.  He  availed  himself  of  it  with 
stem  effect;  his  Sermon  on  this  occa- 
sion is  one  of  memorable  vigour,  as  an 
elucidation  of  his  doctrines,  and  still 
m<»'e  memorable  as  the  cause  of  his 
first  decisive  breach  with  the  Papacy. 

The  form  of  this  famous  disputa- 
tion displayed  the  ancient  pomp  of  the 
Schools.  The  entrance  of  the  Reform- 
ers into  Leipsic  was  triumphal.  Ca- 
rolostad,  in  a  chariot  and  alone,  led 
the  way.  The  Prince  of  Pomerania 
came  next,  with  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  at  his  side.  A  train  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Luther's  University,  wearing 
armour,  followed,  and  closed  a  proces- 
sion, emblematic  of  that  singular  mix. 
ture  of  religion  and  the  sword  which 
was  so  soon  to  convulse  the  civilised 
world. 

The  Assembly  was  worthy  of  this 
pomp,  and  comprehended  all  the  lead- 
ing individuals  of  the  city  and  pro- 
yince— the  Duke's  Sbuncillors ;  the  doc- 
tors and  ^aduates  of  the  university  ; 
the  Magistrates  of  Leipsic;  with  a 
crowd  of  the  important  persons,  who 
flocked  in  from  every  part  where  the 
great  controversy  had  excited  an  inte- 
rest. The  argument  was  conducted 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  contest  between 
the  two  faiths.  Scribe  were  appointed 
to  take  down  the  discussion ;  and  the 
>ivhole  ceremony  was  formally  opened 
by  an  oration  from  Moselanus,  a 
scholar  of  distinguished  name. 

Yet  this  debate,  ushered  in  with 
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such  formidable  preparation,  came  to 
nothing.  For,  by  a  singularly  inju«» 
dicious  line  of  conduct,  Carolostadius, 
instead  of  forcing  his  antagonist  to  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  adhering 
to  those  great  features  of  inspuratkui 
which  require  only  to  be  shewn  to  be 
acknowledged,  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  endless  difficulties  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  "  divine  purposes.'* 
During  an  entire  week,  which  ex? 
hausted  the  patience  of  all  the  hearers, 
the  two  disputants  wasted  their  acute^- 
ness  on  the  mysteries  of  **  Fate  and 
Freewill ;"  exhibited  their  learning  in 
recriminations  from  the  Fathers,  and 
felt  their  triumph  in  bewildering  each 
other  in  labyrinths  where  the  human 
intellect  was  never  made  to  find  the 
clew.  The  manlier  minds  present  saw 
ihe  absurdity  of  both ;  and  even  Me* 
lancthon  hazarded  Uie  declaration, 
that  the  argument  gave  him  the  most 
practical  evidence  of  what  the  an* 
cients  termed  '^  sophistry."  Eckius 
himself  grew  wearied,  and  summarily 
closed  tne  struggle  by  the  bold  ma- 
noeuvre of  declaring  that  Carolostadiua 
had,  without  knowing  it,  come  over 
to  his  opinion.  But  the  Popish  cham- 
pion had  still  contemplated  anpbler 
antagonist.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  his  ambition  to  have  disputed 
with  Luther;  and  before  the  argu- 
ment with  Corolostad,  he  had  ad« 
dressed  Luther,  inquiring  whether 
the  report  were  true,  that  lie  had  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  controversy?  The 
reply  was,  '^  that  he  was  disqualified 
from  taking  a  part  without  the  Duke's 
protection.  The  protection  was  ob« 
tained;  and  die  controversy  began 
with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the  fame 
of  the  two  leading  theologians  of  Ger« 
many.    - 

Luther  had  published  thirteen  pro* 
positions,  which  had  been  impugned 
oy  Eckius  under  as  many  head^, — 
comprehending  the  chief  theorems  of 
Purgatory,  Penitence,  Indulgences, 
&c.  The  Pope's  Supremacy  was  art- 
fully adopted  as  the  commencement  of 
the  disputation  by  Eckius,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  conciliating  the  fa- 
vours of  the  Popedom,  and  oi  embar« 
rassing  his  adversary,  who  had  always 
exhibited  a  peculiar  rductance  to  de- 
dare  against  the  authority  of  Rome. 
The  universal  Episcopacy  of  the  Pope 
was  equally  allowed  W  both.  But 
there  was  a  marked  difi»rence  in  the 
foundation.  Eckius  declaring  that 
Episcopacy  originated  in  divine  8Utho«^ 
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ilty  f  Luther  dhhesitatingly  pledging 
himself  to  the  proof  that  it  was  alto- 
gether human.  The  Fathers  were 
m  vam  pled  to  by  the  Romish  advo- 
cate ;  but  the  great  Reformer  was  not 
to  be  baffled  by  the  usual  habit  of  false 
quotation  and  oblique  evidence, — the 
subtle  secret  of  RomisR  controversy  in 
all  ages :  he  took  the  volumes  into  his 
own  hands,  and  shewed  the  shadowy 
and  feeble  grounds  on  which  these  ve-« 
uerable  writers  were  presumed  to  have 
Authorised  the  Romish  dominion. 
]^ut  this  toil  of  quotation  threatened 
to  be  endless;  and  after  five  days  of  in- 
quiry, this '  part  of  the  debate  was 
closed  by  mutual  consent,  and  the 
question  of  Purgatory  was  b^un. 
Indulgences  were  the  next  point ;  and 
here  Eckius  unexpectedly,  but  fully, 
joined  his  opponent  iii  the  scorn  and  ri- 
dicule of  this  most  off*ensive  doctrine. 
The  doctrine  of  Repentance  concluded 
fhe  debate,  which,  after  eleven  days  of 
Continued  discussion,  finaUy  closed  on 
the  15th  of  July  1519. 

Yet  the  whole  ceremonial  was  not 
dosed  by  the  cessation  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  as  if  to  give  a  model  of  the 
Whole  stateliness  of  controversy  in 
those  days,  the  decision  was  referred 
to  the  two  great  authorities  of  law  and 
literature,  the  tJniversities  of  Paris 
and  Erfurt,  with  the  reserve  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  last  supreme  authority,  a 
General  Council.* 

Our  chief  record  of  this  famous  de- 
bate is  bj  Melancthon,  who  speaks 
with  high  praise  of  the  general  abili- 
ty displayed  on  all  sides,  giving  Coro- 
lostad  the  inerits  of  zeal  and  know- 
ledge; Eckius  of  great  variety  and 
promptness  of  argument ;  and  Luther 
of  vigour,  manliness,  and  learning. 
But  if  the  testimony  of  a  brother  re- 
former to  Luther's  triumph  should  be 
doubted,  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
dence in  the  facts  of  its  result ;  many 
of  the  students  of  Leipsic  leaving 
their  university  for  that  of  Luther  ;T 
and  Eckius  immediately  making  a 
formal  application  to  the  Elector  Fre- 
derick, that  his  adversary's  books 
shoidd  be  burned.  The  man  who 
converts  his  hearers,  and  drives  his 
adversary  into  the  folly  of  appealing 
to  violence,  has  gained  all  the  victory 
that  reason  and  the  right  can  gain. 


The  opiniobi  of  th^  UniviersttKS  wair 
partially  and  tardily  given.  Louvain, 
and  Cologne^  strongholds  of  Popish  in- 
fiuence,  soon  decided  against  Luth^.^ 
Paris,  where  the  Popedom  was  always 
less  influential,  took  two  years  to  de- 
cide, and  then  evaded  the  question,  by^ 
passing  sentence  merely  on  some  the<i> 
sis  from  Luther's  volumes,  withoutr 
alluding  to  his  name.  Leipsic,  best 
acquainted  with  the  controversy,  yef 
probably  equally  reluctant  to  offend 
the  Popedom,  and  resist  public  opinion/ 
came  to  no  decision. 

But  a  more  important  time  was  at 
hand,  when  the  renowned  leader  of  the 
Reformation  was  to  limit  his  struggles 
and  his  triumphs  no  more  to  the  sub- 
ordinate ministers  of  superstition  Oaf 
the  obscure  stage  of  a  German  pro« 
vince ;  but  was  to  grapple  with  the? 
whole  power  of  Rome,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  mankind,  give  it  that  over-» 
throw  from  which  it  has  never  reco^ 
vered. 

Miltitz,  the  dexterous  and  learned 
envoy  of  the  Papacy,  had  steadily  pur-* 
sued  his  purpose  of  bringing  Luthef 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Papal 
authority,  in  all  matters  human  and 
divine.  After  some  negotiation,  he  had 
induced  the  Augustine  monks  to  send 
a  deputation  to  their  brother,  request- 
ing him  to  make  this  acknowledgment 
by  letter,  as  the  most  authentic  form. 
The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  letter  was  prefixed  to  his  *'  Treatise 
of  Christian  Liberty,"— a  brief  de-» 
scription  of  the  privileges  annexed  to 
Christian  feelings,  under  these  two 
heads, — *'  That  the  Christian  is  the 
freest  of  men^  and  subject  to  none  ;** 
and,  *^  That  the  Christian  is  the  most 
ready  to  serve  all,  and  be  subject  to 
all."  But  the  letter  is  the  more  im-* 
portant  document,  and  strongly  ex- 
presses at  once  the  writer's  habitual 
aeference  for  the  person  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  growing  contempt  for  the  cor- 
ruptions surrounding  the  Papal  throne. 
"  It  is  impossible  for  me,"  says  Lu- 
ther, "  to  be  unmindftil  of  your  Ho- 
liness ;  since  my  sentiments  concern-' 
ing  the  papal  office  are  held  forth  every 
where  as  the  cause  of  the  contest. 

*'  By  means  of  the  impious  flatterers 
of  your  Holiness,  who,  without  cause, 
are  full  of  wrath  against  me,  I  hav6 
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been  compelled  to  appeal  ftdfta  tbe  See  and  itt  a  morehumane  manlier.    I>a« 

of  Rome  to  a  €reneral  Council.  But  my.  ring  many  years  nothing  has  been 

affection  for  your  Holiness  has  never  poured  on  the  world,  but  monstera  in. 

been  alienated^  though  I  b^gin  to  de*  body  and  mind,  along  with  the  worst 

spise  and  triumph  over  those  who  had  examples  of  the  worst  actions/*    *^  It. 

sought  to  terrify  me  by  the  majesty  of  is  clear  as  day,  that  ^e  Church  of 

your  authority.    One  thing,  however/  Rome,  in  former  ages  the  most  holy 

1  cannot  despise,  and  that  is  the  causer  of  Churches,  has  become  a  den  of 

of  my  writing  this  ktter,— I  mean  the  thieves,  a  scene  of  prostitution,  the 

blame  thrown  on  me  for  reflecting  onr  kingdom  of  sin,  death,  and  bell.    So. 

your  Holiness  in  person."  that  greater  wickedness  is  not  to  be- 

'*After  contradicting  this  charge,  he  conceired  even  under  Antichrist  him* 

proceeds  to  state  the  actual  object  of  self." 

his  writings:  "  I  have  inveighed  sharp.^        He  then  narrates  the  tranSactioiW' 

ly  against  unchristian  doctrines;  and  with  Cajetan,  Eckius,  and  Miititz; 

reproved  my  adversaries  severely,  not  concluding  by  the  entreaty  that  Leo 

for  rudeness,  but  impiety.  would  check  the  fraud  and  folly  of  the 

•   *'  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  this;  people  round  his  throne ;  and  fiimlly 

my  purpose  is,  to  despise  the  judgment  declaring,  that  any  attempt  to  make* 

of  men,  and  to  persevere  in  this  ve-  himself  recant,  would  only  be  produc- 

hemence  of  zeal  after  the  example  of  tive  of  increased  difficulty ;    for  he 

Christ.    The  multitude  of  flatterers  never  would  consent  that  man  should 

has  rendered  the  ears  of  our  age  so  de-i  lay  down  the  law  for  the  interpretations 

Mcate,  that  as  soon  as  we  find  that  our  of  the  word  of  Grod. 
sentiments  are  not  approved  of,  we  im-        *'  On  the  two  conditions,  of  not  re^ 

mediately  exclaim,  that  we  are  slan-  quiring  me  to  recant ;  and  of  permit* 

deved;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  un-'  ting  me  to  interpret  Scripture  accords 

abte  to  resist  truth,  we  accuse  our  ad-  ing  to  my  own  judgment,  I  am  willing 

verssu'ies  of  detraction*     But,  let  me  to  do  or  suffer  any  thing.    I  wish  16 

ask,  of  what  use  were  salt,  if  it  were  provoke  no  one ;  neither  do  I  wish  to 

Bot  pungent?  or  of  the  pointof  a  sword,  receive  provocation;  but,  if  provoca«( 

if  it  did  not  wound  ?  Cursed  be  the  tion  be  given  to  me,  since  Christ  ia 

man  who  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  my  master,  I  will  not  hold  my  tongue, 
deceitfully."  This  was  tbe  declaration  of  that 

After  repeating  his  clearance  from  memorable  war  in  which  Luther  waa 

tile  imputation  of  indiridual  hostility  to  lead  the  powers  of  European  know*' 

to  Leo,  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  ledge,  liberty,  and  religion,  against 

submit^  in  all  things,  except  in  the  sa«  the  haughty  domination  of  the  Pope* 

orifice  of  the  truth,  he  boldly  turns  on  dom.    It  roused  the  whole  wrath  of 

the  flagitiousness  of  the  agents  and  mi*  tbe  Vatican.    A  German  monk  dis«' 

Bisters  of  Rome.  played  the  soperhuman  audacity  to 

**  I  have  resisted,  and  shall  conti-  assault  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  faiths 

nue  to  Tesisl,  what  is  called  the  Court  ftil,  the  "  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Earth ;" 

of  Rome,  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  faith  the  holder  of  the  two- fold  sword  of 

shall  live  in  me.    Neither  your  Holi«  temporal  and  spiritual  Empire.    The 

ness,  nor  any  one,  will  deny,  that  it  is  whole  hierarchy  was  in  an  uproar.   Aw 

more  corrupt  than  Babylon  or  Sodom  ;  assembly  of  Cardinals,  Canonists,  and 

and  sunk,  as  I  understand,  in  the  most  Theologians,  was  instantly  summon^ 

deplorable,  desperate,  and  avowed  im«  ed,  and  the  thunders  that  had  awed 

piety.    I  lament  that,  under  the  sane-  so  many  monarchs,  were  levelled  at  the 

tion  of  your  name,  and  under  the  pre-«  head  of  this  obscure  revolter.    But  the 

text  of  the  good  of  the  church,  the  peo.<  Council  suddenlv  felt  that  the  old  ac« 

pie  ofChrist  should  bemade  a  laughing  tivity  of  Romish  vengeance  was  not^ 

stock."  ^'  Not,  that  I  attempt  impossi-  noW  to  be  let  loose  with  the  old  suc« 

bilities,  or  expect  that  the  endeavour^  cess ;  their  debates  were  long  and  per-* 

of  an  individual  can  accomplish  any  plexed ;  the  only  point  on  which  they 

thing  in  opposition  to  so  many  flat-  agreed  was  the  guilt  of  the  offender, 

terers  in  that  Babel.    But  I  consider  which  they  pronounced  to  be  impiety  of 

mvself  a  debtor  to  my  fellow  men,  for  the  most  daring  and  glaring  kind.  But 

whose  welfare  it  behoves  me  to  be  so-  the  Hieologiaos  were  retarded  in  their 

Itcitous ;   BO  that  those  Roman  pestd  indignation,  by  the    Canonists,  who 

may  at  kadt  destroy  a  siftal^  number,  reasoned,  that  no  notoriety  of  crimd 
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ought  to  prevent  a  man's  being  heard 
in  his  own  defence.  The  rescript  was 
eventually  divided  into  three  neads. 
By  the  first,  the  doctrine  was  con* 
demned;  by  the  second,  the  books 
were  ordered  to  be  burned;  and  by 
the  third,  Luther  was  summoned  to 
appNear  in  due  season,  to  stand  his  tri« 
lu  in  Rome.  The  Bull  excited  the 
same  protracted  discussions,  but  it  was 
urged  forward  by  the  zeal  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  conclave^  and 
after  a  bitter  struggle  between  the  Car* 
dinals  Pucci  and  Accolti,  the  latter  ob« 
tained  the  dubious  honour,  by  the 
Pajpal  interposition,  of  drawing  up  the 
Prions  and  feeble  anathema  against 
the  progress  of  religious  liberty.  This 
celebrated  instrument  should  not  be 
forgotten,  while  man  requires  to  be 
reminded  of  the  haughty  and  unlimit* 
ed  usurpation  of  the  papacy.  It  claims 
for  the  Pope,  in  addition  to  the  power 
of  inflicting  ecclesiastical  punishments^ 
that  <^  depriving  the  refractory  of 
their  property,  and  th&i  civil  privh* 
leges. 

The  BuUs  of  Pius  IL  and  Julius 
II.  which  declared  it  heresy  in  any 
individual  to  appeal  from  the  Pope  to 
a  General  Council,  were  adopted  to  im« 

Sress  the  weight  of  Luther  s  offences. 
>ut  more  direct  charges  were  heaped 
upon  his  head ;  no  less  than  forty«one 
heresies  were  proi^laimed  as  the  fruit 
of  his  labours ;  and  he  was  compared 
with  Porphyry,  as  an  open  antagonist 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

But  punishment  of  a  more  practical 
nature  was  next  prepared  for  the  cri- 
minal and  his  partizans;  and  the 
wrath  of  Rome  had  large  and  fierce 
varietv  of  vengeance.  Luther,  and 
all  enlisted  in  his  opinions,  were  laid 
under  Uie  ban  of  human  nature.  Thev 
were  in  an  instant  cut  off  from  all 
rights,  natural  and  acquired,  pronoun* 
ced  guilty  of  high  treason,  incapable 
of  any  l^al  act,  of  property,  fre^om, 
or  worship,  infamous  when  they  lived, 
infamous  when  thev  died,  and  unfit 
for  Christian  burial.  The  name  of 
the  man,  and  the  memory  of  his  re* 
volt,  were  equally  to  be  sunk  in  con- 
temptuous oblivion.  His  books  were 
to  be  burned.  It  was  to  be  a  crime  to 
publish,  to  preach,  or  even  to  read  his 
works.  The  heresiarch  himself  was 
ordered  to  attend,  and  take  his  trial 
at  Rome,  within  two  months;  and> 
in  case  of  disobedience,  the  civil  and 
spiritual  authorities  alike  were  com« 


manded  to  seize  him  and  his  adhe* 
rents,  and  send  them  to  Rome. 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  history; 
and  from  these  nothing  but  frenzy 
will  disdain  to  be  taught,  as  nothing 
but  impiety  and  political  delusion 
will  dare  to  question  their  practical 
wisdom.  We  have  here  the  Papacy 
speaking  without  fear  the  sentiments 
which  tear  only  can  ever  make  it  sup- 
press, and  which  are  to  it  as  the  blood 
is  to  the  heart,  and  the  marrow  to  the 
bone.  Let  the  Papist  who,  among  us, 
would  boast  of  his  passion  for  general 
liberty,  of  his  zeal  for  general  tolera- 
tion, and  of  his  faithful  separation  of 
the  allegiance  due  to  his  own  sove* 
reign,  fh>m  the  homage  due  to  ^e 
head  of  his  church,  read  this  BuU, 
and  ask  himself,  whether  he  has  not 
been  the  tool  of  a  palpable  and  inso- 
lent imposture?  Let  the  friends  of 
truth  take  this  document  in  their 
hands,  and  ask  those  who  are  still  un- 
deceived, whether  human  language 
can  express  a  sterner  spirit  of  tyranny 
over  the  individual,  of  usurpation  over 
states,  and  of  the  unhesitating  andre« 
morseless  determination  to  pursue  to 
blood  and  ruin,  every  opinion  that  was 
not  moulded  into  the  shape  prescribed 
by  Rome  ? 

Luther's  sole  crime  was  the  attempt 
to  think  for  himself  on  points  essen- 
tial to  the  first  interests  of  man.  He 
had  before  him  the  Scriptures,  and  he 
laboured  to  understand  the  great  code 
by  which  he  was  to  bejud^d  before 
the  tribimal,  not  of  man,  but  of  the 
Eternal.  He  had  offered  no  human 
resistance  to  the  authoritv  of  his  spi^ 
ritual  superiors.  He  had  merely. ex- 
amined for  himself,  as  every  man  la 
bound  to  do  by  the  express  command 
of  inspiration,  and  as,  by  the  com- 
mon dictate  of  the  understanding, 
every  man  obviously  must  do,  who 
desires  to  attain  that  solid  and  heart* 
felt  conviction  of  their  value,  without 
which  practical  virtue  is  a  fantasy. 
He  was  no  rebel,  but  an  inquirer; 
no  preacher  of  insolent  dogmatism  and 
proud  self-authority,  but  a  scholar 
and  a  reasoner,  and  ready  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 
His  personal  character  was  touched  by 
no  impurity.  He  stood  open  to  the 
eyes  of  mankind^  and  defied  them  to 
discover  a  stain.  Tet  this  man  of 
learning,  integrity,  and  genius  was  to 
be  draped  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  deepest  punishments  reserved 
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for  the  traitor  ani  the  murderer  here> 
and  then  consigned  to  the  grave^  stript 
of  every  hope  which  Rome  could  strip 
from  the  disembodied  spirit^  and  con* 
signed  in  her  furious  creed  to  eternal 
<lamnation. 

On  earth  his  memory  was  to  be  ob- 
literated^ his  labours  of  genius  and 
learning  were  to  be  destroyed^  his  life 


and  Bcldua  was  shewn  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  preferment-hunter  and  a 
tool. 

A  letter  from  the  sagacious  Miltitt 
is  preserved^  which^  stating  the  arrival 
of  the  popish  missionary,  is  curious  aa 
a  memorial  of  the  times.t 

''  I  found  Eckius  at  Leipsic,  very 
clamorous  and  fidl  of  threats :  I  in« 


was  to  be  given  over  to  the  law  of  vited  him  to  an  entertainment,  and 

treason,  and  his  dead  body  to  be  de-  employed  every  means  in  my  power  to 

prived  of  those  rites  which  Rome  had  discover  what  he  proposed  to  do.  After 

pronounced  indispensable  to  the  repose  he  had  drunk  freely,  he  began  to  re« 

of  the  soul.    And  for  the  purposes  of  late,  in  pompous  terms,  the  commis* 

this  atrocious  vengeance,  tne  rights  of  sion   which   he  had   received  from 


all  temporal  sovereigns  were  to  be  in« 
.yaded.  No  matter  to  what  king  Lu- 
ther was  the  subject ;  he  was  declared 
the  subject  of  a  still  superior  king, 
whose  dominion  extended  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth  where  he  could 


Rome,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
was  to  bring  Luther  to  obedience. 
He  had  caused  the  Bull  to  be  published 
in  Misnia  on  the  21st  of  Septemb^, 
at  Mersburg  on  the  25th,  and  at  Bran* 
denburg  on  the  29th.    He  was  in  the 


dispatch  his  mandate.    The  laws  of    babitof  displaying  the  Bull  with  great 


nations  were  dust  and  air  before  the 
paramount  law  of  Rome.  Neither  in- 
nocence before  the  tribunals  of  the 
yictim'sown  country,  nor  true  alle- 
giance to  his  own  sovereign,  nor  the 
will  of  that  sovereign  himself,  could 


pomp.  He  lodged  with  the  public 
commissary,  and  Duke  George  ordered 
the  senate  to  present  him  with  a  gilt 
cup,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
'^  But  notwithstanding  the  Bull  it- 
self, and  the  pledge  of  public  safety 


be  suffered  to  stand  between  the  slave  ^^ven  to  him,  some  young  men  of  fa- 
and  that  towering  and  stupendous  ira«^%iily  affixed,  on  the  29  th  of  Septem- 


piety,  which,  seating  itself  on  **  the 
throne  of  God,  made  itself  be  wor- 
^ipped  as  God." 

The  Bull  was  now  to  be  published 
in  Germany,  and  Eckius,  with  the 
double  activity  of  a  beaten  disputant, 
and  of  a  solicitor  for  preferment  at 
Rome,  undertook  the  mission.  This 
man's  character  was  rapidly  developing 
itself  in  the  colours  in  which  it  had 
been  long  before  painted  by  the  strong 
discrimination  of  Luther.  *'  Eckius 
is  totally  treacherous,  and  incapable 
of  the  obligations  of  amity."*  At 
Rome,  and  in  his  private  correspond- 
ence, he  had  continually  boasted  him- 
self of  his  services  to  the  papacy,  of 
his  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
Pope,  and  o^  the  light  which  he  had 
been  the  first  to  throw  on  the  inex- 
tricable guilt  of  the  new  opinions. 
In  Germany  he  professed  the  strong 
reluctance  with  which  he  had  under- 
taken the  publication  of  the  Bull.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  the  most  acute  treach- 
ery to  be  always  on  its  guard ;  some 
of  those  arrogant  letters  escaped ;  they 


ber,  in  no  less  than  ten  places,  bills 
containing  threats  against  nim.  Ter- 
rified by  those,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Paul,  and  refused  to 
be  seen.  He  complained  to  Csesar 
Pflugius,  and  obtained  a  mandate  from 
the  rector  of  the  university,  enjoining 
the  young  men  to  be  quiet ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

''They  have  composed  ballads  on 
him,  which  they  sing  through  the 
streets,  and  send  to  the  monastery  daily 
intimations  of  their  hostility.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Wit- 
temberg  students  are  here,  who  are  ' 
very  much  incensed  against  him." 
He  subsequently  adds,  t£at  the  start- 
led missionary  finally  fled  by  night  to 
Fribourg. 

This  inauspicious  commencement 
was  never  recovered.  The  power  of 
reason  was  against  the  violence  and 
folly  of  the  papal  anathema.  The 
crimes  of  the  monkish  orders,  and  the 
grossness  of  manners  even  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  tiiie  popish  clergy,  had 
long  disgusted  the  people.    When  a 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  reformers^    ^eat  reasoner  arose,  and  demanded 
were  published  by  Luther  with  notes,     why  should  those  things  be,  and  whe* 
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tber  tli(ey  wtre  sanictkmed  b/  Scrips 
iqr^  tlie  «y$s  and  understftBdingis  of 
men  followed  him  with  the  eagecness 
t€  newly  aw^ened  facisltiai,  is  he 
pointed  page  by  page  to  th^  Scripture 
iaenunciation  of  the  voluptuouaness^  the 
]gn(^ance,  and  the  tyranny.  The  papal 
aeeptre  was  from  that  hour  the  staff 
of  the  magician  no  more — the  day  of 
darkness  and  of  the  creatiDns  of  darl> 
aess  was  gone ;  the  true  prophet  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  kings  of  the 
.earth  against  the  pompous  worker  of 
4eltt6ions.  The  Reformation  came  in 
dts  simplicity^  but  bearing  the  oomii 
mission  of  God ;  and  as  Moses  put  to 
i^ame  the  spells  of  the  Egyptians^  it 
Extinguished  the  false  miracles  of 
^ome,  and  led  forth  the  people  to  a 
Uherty  that  could  nenr  haye  been 
achieved  by  man« 

The  public  opinion  now  aanctiox^ 
io^  sustained  the  natutal  disgi^t  of 
;the  German  sovereigns  to  an  insolent 
jissumption  of  power,  which  had  so 
long  divided  the  allegiance  of  their 
subjects.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  with 
a  promptitude  unusual  to  his  cautious 
policy, declared  himself  whoHyadTerse 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  Bull  in  his 
territories.  The  Elector  of  Branden* 
burg,  and  Albert  of  Mecklenburg, 
took  the  public  opportunity  of  their 
passing  through  Wittemberg,  on  tho 
way  to  so  important  an  exerciise  of 
their  functions  as  the  Emperor's  coro- 
Siation,  to  hold  a  long  and  friendly 
conference  with  Luther.  He  received, 
j&om  quarters  of  high  rank,  assurances 
of  prbtection,>nd  ofiers  of  asylum,  in 
case  of  his  being  obliged  to  retire  from 
Sucony.    The  general  population  ex« 

Sressed  their  feeling  by  the  loudest  in- 
ignatibn,  and  the  most  unmeasured 
menaces  against  the  agent  employed  to 
promulgate  the  Bull.  Even  the  high 
JScciesiastics  and  Universities  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility.  The  Bishop 
of  Bamberg  sheltered  himself  under 
fiome  verbal  criticism  from  publishing 
it  in  his  diocese.  At  Louvain,  though 
the  heads  of  the  University  burned 
Luther's  books,  a  strong  party  of  the 
students  and  people  insisted  on  burn- 
ing a  number  of  the  works  of  his  op- 
ponents at  the  same  time.  At  Mentz, 
the  burners  of  the  books  were  in  hazard 
of  their  lives.  At  Erfurt,  the  students 
tore  the  to^y  of  the  Bull,  and  flimg  it 


into  tbo  river  ;^  tlie  Rector  of  the 
University  publicly  giving  his  sanction 
to  their  pulling  down  every  similar 
oopy,'  and  opposing  Luther's  enemies 
by  all  the  means  in  thdr  power..  The 
-Bishop  of  Brandenburg  dared  not  pub- 
lish it,  and  even  in  the  immediate  pre« 
sence  of  the  Romish  See,  in  Venice 
and  Bologna,  the  doctrines  of  the  Re* 
formation  were  felt  and  honoured. 

Luther's  letter  on  this  formidable 
trial  of  his  own  strength,  and  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  exhibits  a  lofti- 
ness and  determination  worthy  of  his 
imi;nortal  cause.  ^  It  is  addressed  to 
Spalatin. 

'*  The  Pope's  Bull  has  come  at  last. 
Eckius  brought  it  We  are  writing 
here  many  things  to  the  Pope  concemi- 
ing  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  hold  it  in 
contempt,  and  attack  it  as  impious  And 
false,  like  Eckius  in  all  things.  Christ 
himself  is  evidently  condemned  by  it. 
No  reason  is  assigned  for  summotung 
me  to  a  recantation,  instead  of  a  trial 
They  are  full  of  fury,  blindness,  and 
madness.  They  neither  comprehend, 
nor  reflect  on  the  consequences. 

''  I  shall  treat  the  Pope's  name  with 
ddlicacy,  and  conduct  myself  as  if  I 
considered  it  a  false  and  forged  Bull, 
though  I  believe  it  to  be  genuine. 
How  anxiously  do  I  wish  that  the  Em^ 
t>erbr  had  the  courage  to  prove  him- 
self a  man,  and  in  defence  of  Christ, 
attack  those  emissaries  of  Satan ! 

"  For  my  pan,  I  do  not  regard  my 
personal  safety,— ^let  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done ! 

^  Nor  do  I  know  what  course  should 
foe  taken  by  the  Elector ;  and,  perhaps, 
it  inay  appear  to  him  more  for  ihy  in« 
terest  that  he  should  suppress  his  sen* 
timents  for  a  season.  The  Bull  is 
held  in  as  great  contempt  at  Leipsic 
as  Eckius  himself.  Let  us  therefore 
be  cautious,  lest  he  acquire  oonse* 
quence  by  our  opposition,  for,  if  left 
to  himself,  he  must  fall. 

'*  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Bull,  thi^ 
you  may  see  what  monsters  are  in 
Rome.  If  those  men  are  destined  to 
*rule  us,  neither  the  faith  nor  the 
church  have  the  least  security.  I  re- 
joice that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
suffer  hardship  for  the  best  of  causes  ; 
but  I  am  not  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  I 
am  now  much  more  at  liberty  than  be*- 
fore,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the 
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Pope  is  Andchrtst^  and  that  I  have 
diMSOvered  the  seat  of  Satan. 

**Majr  God  preserve  his  children 
from  being  deceived  by  the  Popo's  im« 
pious  pretensions.  Erasmus  teUs  me, 
ihat  tne  Emperor's  court  is  crowded 
with  creaturesj  who  are  tyrants  and 
beggars ;  so  that  nothing  satisfactory 
is  to  be  expected  from  Charles.  This 
needs  not  surprise  us ;  '  put  not  thy 
trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men,  in  whom  there  is  no  stay.'  '* 

The' growing  conviction  that  the 
Papacy  was  Antichrist,  not  only  light- 
ened the  burden  of  opposition  in  Lu- 
ther's conscience,  but  ur^i^ed  him  to  the 
fmblic  disclosure  of  his  discovery.  In 
defiance  of  the  old  anathemas  pro- 
nounced against  all  appeal  from  the 
Pope  to  a  General  Council,  he  boldly 
made  that  appeal,  and  in  his  protest 
on  this  occasion,  launched  out  into  the 
strongest  epithets  of  scorn. 

*^  Leo  X.  in  inipia  sua  tjnrannide  indu- 
fatos  perseveiat.-.Iniquu8,  temerarius, 
tjrrannicus  judex. — Hsreticus  et  Apostate. 
«--Antichnsttts,  blasphemos,  superbuscon- 
.tcmptor  sancts  Ecdesis  DeL"* 

'  Cologne,  Louvain,  and  the  Vatican, 
had  burned  his  books,  and  he  now, 
unhesitatingly  retaliated  this  mark  of 
beresy.  On  public  notice  of  burning 
4heRomishDea-etaIs,andotherfound- 
ations  of  its  power  at  Wittemberg,  a 
rast  concourse  assembled  to  witness 
this  solemn  and  final  act  of  abjuration. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1519,  the 
population  of  the  country  and  city, 
forming  themselves  in  r^ular  divi- 
aions,  marched  to  the  spot  selected  for 
ihe  ceremony.  A  smiul  funeral  pile 
was  erected  in  the  centre,  and  set  on 
fire  by  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the 
'  university.  Luther  then  advanced, 
bearing  Gratian's  Abridgement  of  the 
Canon  Law,  which,  wiw  the  Deere- 
4als,  the  Clementines  and  Extrava- 
gantes,  and  last,  the  Bull  of  Leo,  he 
cast  into  the  flames,  exclaiming,  *'  Be- 
cause ye  have  troubled  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  therefore  let  eternal  fire  trou- 
ble you."  He  then  moved  to  the  city, 
with  the  multitude  silently  marching 
after  him. 

This  ceremony,  and  all  ceremonies^ 
Ironld  bo  trivial,  but  for  its  meaning. 
In  this  point  of  view  nothing  couul 
be  mere  important.  The  burning  of 
the  Papal  Law  was  the  open  procla- 
mation of  endless  resistance  to  the 
Popedom.    The  bridge  was  now  cut ' 


down  between  Luther  and  reconciUa* 
tion.  The  swmrd  was  drawn^  and  the 
scabbard  was  flung  away. 

To  prevent  all  doubt  of  his  motives 
and  purposes,  Luther  now  published 
*'  Reasons"  for  the  burning  of  the 
books.  In  this  work,  he  summoned 
his  learned  countrymen  to  examine 
for  themselves  the  body  of  P^ud 
Law,  divesting  their  minds  of  the  old 
prejudices  that  had  so  long  humbled 
mankind  before  the  Romish  throne> 
and,  scorning  the  mysteries  in  which 
the  Popedom  had  laboured  to  invcdve 
Truth  and  Christianity,  to  proceed 
with  the  manliness  of  freedom,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Gospel.  Decla<» 
ring  the  doctrines  of  the  Caaon  Law 
'^abominable  and  poisonous,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  his  Evideniies  in  the 
shape  of  thirty  Articles.  His  repro- 
bation of  this  guilty  svstem  of  tyran- 
ny and  artifice  is  bolo,  eloquent,  and 
learned.  He  is  sometimes  so  strongly 
wrought  upon  by  his  sense  of  its  pro- 
fligate arrogance  that  he  bursts  into 
exclamation.  *'  Never  have  the  Popes 
vanquished,  by  either  Scripture  or  ar- 
gument, any  one  who  has  spoken  or 
written  against  them.  Their  alterna- 
tive has  been  to  excommunicate,  burn^ 
and  destroy,  through  kings,  prinpes, 
and  the  other  slaves  of  the  Papacy." 

Well  might  a  man  of  sense  and  vir- 
tue exclaim  against  the  blasphemy  of 
a  code,  which  actually  placed  a  hu- 
man being  in  possession  of  the  homage 
of  God.  *'  The  Pope,"  says  the  Canon 
Law, ''  is  Go»  upon  earth,  superior 
to  all  belonging  to  Heaven  and  Earth, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal.  All 
things  belong  to  the  Pope;  and  to  him 
no  one  shall  dare  to  say,  What  does^ 
thou?"» 

The  Bull  of  1^20  had  faUed ;  and 
its  only  result  had  been  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  Reformation.  A 
still  m<M'e  decisive  measure  .was  re- 
solved on ;  and,  in  January  1521^  a 
Bull  was  issued,  executing  the  me- 
nace of  the  former,  and  dedaring  LUf* 
ther  excommunicated.  The  Reform- 
er defied  the  measure,  as  he  had 
scorned  the  threat,  and  by  his  defi- 
ance rose  into  additional  popular  re- 
spect. That  any  tnan  in  the  centre  of 
Popish  Europe  could  have  thus  dared> 
and  yet  live,  is  among  the  wonders 
of  the  time.  But  it  is  only  to  the 
Eternal  Disposer  of  mortal  destinies 
to  trace,  through  the  changes  and 
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•cbfuiCM  of  liumMi  action,  thB  provi» 
-ddlce  tUat  protects  the  great  agents  of 
his  truth  and  wisdom.  A  few  yean 
:earlier>  Luther  must  have  been  crush- 
ed by  the  Popedom^  then  in  possession 
rf  undisturbed  pawer  throughout 
Europe;  but  at  tnat  period  Luther 
was  known  only  as  an  obscure  monk, 
busied  about  controversies  in  iiis 
cloister.  A.  few  years  later,  he  would 
have  found  Charles  the  Fifth  trampr 
ling  down  tlie  Protestant  ^inces; 
and  inflamed  by  the  double  impulse 
of  controversiid  ambition,  and  mili- 
tary triumph,  Luther  would  probably 
have  perished  in  a  struggle,  from 
which  his  high  spirit  disdained  to 
withdraw  :  and  whether  he  perished 
In  the  ^Id,  or  on  the  scam)ld,  his 
death  might  have  been  a  blow,  all 
but  fatal  to  the  early  feebleness  of  the 
Reformation. 

But  at  this  period  the  Popedom 
had  b^un  to  feel,  more  practically 
than  ever,  the  preeariousnefis  of  its 
situation  between  the  rival  powers  of 
France  and  Grerman y.  To  extinguish 
Luther  was  impossible,  without  the 
active  interposition  of  Charles.  But 
-all  negotiation  with  Germany  was 
Jooked  on  with  keen  jealousy  by  Fran- 
cis, who  feared  the  strength  of  Ger- 
many, hated  its  Emperor,  and  was  the 
isole  protectcNT  of  the  Papal  States 
against  the  Imperial  sword.  Charles 
•himself,  scarcely  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  naturally  shrank  from  in- 
Tolving  his  new  dominions  in  the  fury 
of  civu  commotion ;  and,  though  a 
bigot  and  a  tyrant  by  nature,  he  had 
still  much  to  learn  c^  both,  before  he 
declared  hims^tf  the  public  antago- 
nist of  Protestantism. 

The  exhausted  experiment  of  con- 
ferences was  again  resolved  on.  Pon- 
tanus,  CbanceUor  to  the  Elector,  and 
^losdo,  confessor  to  Charles,  visited 
Luther.  But  he  had  long  since  form- 
ed his  determination;  and  the  hope 
t>f  bringing  back  this  illustrious  fugi- 
-tive  was  soon  found  vain. 
*  Luther  was  now  to  stand  for  the 
faith  in  the  presence  of  the  most  ex- 
alted tribunal  of  Europe;  the  first 
assembly  of  the  German  Princes  held 
by  the  Emperor.  The  most  import- 
ant object  of  this  renowned  council  of 
fiovereigns  was  the  settlement  of  the 
national  religion;  and  Luther  was 
summoned  to  attend  it  in  the  city  of 
Worms. 

The  Elector  Frederic,  who  seems  to 


have  at  all  times  shigukrly  temper- 
ed his  respect  for  authority  with  n 
regard  for  Luther's  safety,  had  pr^vi« 
ously  informed  him  of  the  summon^ 
through  his  friend  Spalatin,  and  ask<^ 
ed  whether  he  would  ventiire  t»braV6 
the  influence  of  Rome?  The  reply 
was  heroic : 

.  ^'  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  go,  for  t 
shall  consider  the  summons  of  the  Em- 
peror as  proceeding  from  the  wilt  (tf 
God. 

*'  If  personal  hurt  be  ofiered,  a  not 
unlikely  thing,  I  shall  commend  my 
cause  to  the  God  who  delivered^  the 
three  children  from  the  fiery  fumaccf. 
Should  it  not  seem  meet  to  God  t^ 
preserve  me,  of  what  moment  is  my 
life,  compared  with  the  life  and  sut«i 
ferings  of  Christ  ? 

^'  It  is  not  for  me  to  determine, 
whether  the  danger  to  the  Gospel  bt 
greater  or  less  by  my  life  or  deaths 
The  truth  of  God  is  a  rock  of  ofiTence, 
placed  for  the  rising  and  falling  of 
many  in  IsraeL 

"  My  chief  duty  is,  to  pray  that 
Charles  may  not  stain  his  Govern- 
ment, at  the  outset,  with  my  blood  or 
his  own.  Let  me  rather  die  by  the 
hands  of  the  Romanists,  lest  he  and 
all  connected  with  him  should  be  in- 
volved in  sorrow,  by  a  guilty  particr- 
pation.  You  well  remember  what  be- 
fell the  Emperor  Sigismund,^-after 
the  murder  of  Huss  nothing  succeeded 
with  him.  He  died  witliout  a  son ; 
and  Ladislaus,  his  grandson,  soon  f(^ 
lowed  him  to  the  grave ;  so  that  his 
name  became  extinct  in  a  single  gene- 
ration. His  wife  Barbara  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  name  of  Queen. 

'*  But,  if  it  be  determined  that  I 
am  to  be  delivered,  not  only  to  the 
Pope,  but  to  the  Gentiles,  let  the 
Lord's  will  be  done.  I  have  now  told 
you  my  mind  fully.  Your  conjec- 
tures, as  to  me,  are  correct  in  every 
thing,  except  in  the  diance  of  ray 
flight  or  recantation.  I  am  unwilling 
to  fly,  but  much  more  unwilling  to 
recant.  May  the  Lord  Jesi^  send  me 
support,  for  I  can  do  nothing  without 
putting  in  hazard  the  piety  and  salva* 
tioh  of  many  persons.' 

This  admirable  declaration,  which 
combines,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
fortitude  of  the  man  with  the  humble 
resignation  of  the  Christian,  was  feU 
lowed  by  a  letter  to  the  Elector,  rela- 
tive to  the  safe*  conduct  which  Fr^ 
deric  had  insisted  on  procuring  for 
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him,  before  his  utteiulaiice'on  the  Im- 
perial dummons. 

\  "  As  to  myself^  I  am  most  ready  to* 
i^>pe4r  at  the  Imperial  Diet  of  Worms>  ? 
before  equitable^  learnedi  and  good 
judges;  provided  I  obtain  a  sufficient 
security  and  safe-tx)nduct  f<H*  both 
going  and  returning.  By  God's  help^ 
I  shall  make  it  ampear^  to  die  contic- 
Uon  of  all,  that  I  have  not  been  actu- 
iUed  by  wilfulness  nor  by  selfishness, 
but  that  whatever  I  have  taught,  or 
written^  has  proceeded  from  my  con- 
sipi^nf^and  from  an  ardour  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
t^e  extirpation  of  the  most  dangerous 
abuses  And  superstitions." 

The  Emperor  at  last,  on  the  6th  of, 
I^larcb,  issued  the  expected  summons 
for  Luther's  appearance,  within  twen^ 
ty-one  days,  guaranteeing  his  safety 
on  his  journey ;  a  guarantee  which 
was  reinforced  by  the  pledge  of  the 
sovereigns  through  whose  territories 
his  road  lay.  Minor  considerations 
shewed  the  importai^ce  to  which  the 
I^Ionk  of  Wittemberghad  risen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  proudest  government  of 
the  world.  The  Emperor's  rescript 
was  addressed, 

*'  Carolus,  Dei  Gratia  Romanorum 
Imperator,  Augustus,  &c.  Sec* 
,  •*  Ilonorabili  nostro,  dilecto,  devoto, 
Doctor!  Martino  Luthero,"  &c.  &c. 
And  to  an  attempt  of  the  Papal  agents 
to  draw  down  a  censure  on  him,  by 
aibmitting  his  works  to  the  magi« 
strates,  the  College  of  the  Empire  re- 
plied, in  ^he  face  of  an  Imperial  eilict, 
that  no  ^ch  measure  could  be  taken 
until  the  writer  was  present  to  make 
their  defence. 

.  Luther  now  commenced  the  most 
pemorable  of  his  journeys;  and  if 
|he  mind  of  a  man,  full  of  the  gran- 
deur of  his  immortal  cause,  could  have 
room  for  a  feeling  of  human  triumph, 
he  might  have  felt  singular  exultation. 
He  bore  the  national  heart  along  with 
him*  '  The  most  unusual  marks  of 
public  homage  were  offtrred  to  the  man 
whom  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
is6v#red^nd  blessed  as  the  visible  in- 
strument of  Heaven  in  restoring  Uiem 
tfi  its  knQwIedg^;.whom  the  multi- 
tude honoured  for  his  learning,  purity» 
OBd  f(Nrtitude;  and  in  whom  \m  fiercest 
enemies  were  forced  to  respect  the 
ptwers  of  mind  that  were  already 
shaking  the  throne  of  Idolatry  and 


The  Senate  of  Wltt^mberg  provided 
him  with  a  conveyance.    Along  his 
road  he  received  the  highest  marks  of; 
public  attention.  At  Erfurt  the  whole 
popukdon  came  out  to  meet  him ;  and  : 
there  he  preadied  on  *^  Justification," 
and  on  ''The  Corruptions  of  the  Priest- 
hood." Instead  of  shrinking  as  he  ap-' 
proadied  the  {dace  of  trial,  his  deter- 
mination became  even  more  fixed.    In 
his  letter  from  FrankfiNrt  to  Spalatin,' 
he  says— 

'*  I  have  bee'n  ifKlisposed  ever  since 
I  left  Is8enacb,rftnd  I  am  not  vet  re-- 
covered.    The  mand  ate  of  Charles.  inu»<' 
issued,  I  imderstand,  to  afiHght  me;A 
but  Christ  is  ahve,  and  I  shall  enters 
Worms  in  spite  of  the  gates  of  hell,^ 
and  the  powers  of  the  air.<— 'I  am  rev  ^ 
solved  tp  meet  Satan,  and  to  striker 
him  with  terrot." 

His  friends  did  not  ^re  his  intre- 
pidity. They  were  aware  of  the  old 
faithkssoess  of  Popery,  and  dreaded 
to  see  him  ofiered  up  as  its  victim. 
But  their  letters  prodticed  no  t>tfaer 
result  than  the  famoUs  exclamation,. 
*'*  To  Worms  I  will  go,  if  there  wiere. 
as  many  d6vHs  there  as  tiles  on  the 
houses. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  Luther  en<% 
tered  this  city  of  his  death  or  triumph. 
His  entrance  was  formal.  Attired  in 
his  friar's  cowl,  and  s^ted  in  an  open 
chariot,  with  the  imperial  herald  tm 
horselmck  leading  the  way,  he  was 
escorted  by  a  procession  of  Saxon  no* 
M^  and  the  people.  A  nraltitude  re« 
ceived  him  at  the  door  of  his  resi-  . 
d»ice ;  and  the  chief  strangers  t»f 
rank  in  the  city  immediatdy  waited 
on  him  fif om  motites  of  r^pect  ot  cu« 
riosity,  to  see  one  who  had  ao  sud- 
denly become  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  his  time. 

On  the  next  day  he  w^  summoned 
to  attend  the  Diet,  l^e  crowd  was 
now  so  great,  that  the  streets  were 
rendered  impassable;  and  the  only 
access  to  the  hall  of  the  Diet  was 
through  gardens  and  private  houses; 
and  every  roof  from  which  a  view 
eould  be  obtained,  was  covered  with 
spectators:  The  German  apathy  Was 
completely  roused,  and  Luther  wfts' 
the  hone,  the  admiration^  or  the  fear, 
ofaU. 

At  the  Diet  two  questions  were  pro- 
posed to  him  by  the  Official  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves  :— 
"  Whether  he  avowed  himself  the 
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author  of  die  books  bearing  bisname  ?" 
and  "  whether  he  was  disposed  to  re- 
tract^ or  persist  in  their  <K>ntent8  ?'* 

To  the  former^  Luther  at  once  an« 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  To  the 
latter,  he  demanded,  as  is  presumed  bjr 
the  advice  of  his  counsel,  ^*  that  time 
should  be  given  for  his  reply."  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned ;  several 
of  the  nearers  crying  out  to  him,  not 
to  be  afraid  of  those  who  could  "  kill 
only  the  body/' 

On  his  entering  the  hall  next  day, 
the  18th,  he  was  again  questioned  ny 
the  Official  as  to  his  avowal  of  the  opi<« 
nions  contained  in  his  volumes.  Lu- 
ther, now  called  upon  to  give  a  reason 
of  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  gave  it 
with  the  boldness  of  the  great  Apostle, 
whom,  in  his  redemption  from  dark- 
ness, in  his  perils,  in  his  labours,  and 
in  1^  lofty  and  holy  energy  of  soul, 
he  so  strongly  resembled.  Like  Paul, 
he  stood  before  kiiigs  and  high-}»riests, 
before  tyrants  and  bigots,  and,  like 
him,  and  sustained  by  the  hand  that 
had  sustained  him,  he  put  tyranny 
and  bigotry  to  shame. 

His  answer  first  adverted  to  the  na- 
tm^e  of  his  doctrines,  which  he  shew- 
ed  to  be  sober  deductions  from  the 
plain  principles  of  Christianity.  On 
the  formidable  topic  of  the  Papacy,  he 
boldly  declared  that  he  would  be 
gmlty  of  the  deepest  baseness  in  dis- 
avowing declarations  so  fully  founded 
on  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  no- 
torious corruptions  of  the  Romish 
Churdi ;  requiring  that  if  guilty, 
his  guilt  should  be  proved,  or  his  in- 
nocence admitted.  In  ^he  words  of 
our  Lord-i-*'  If  I  have  spoken  evil, 
bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well, 
why  smitest  thou  me?" 

The  .Official,  who  bore  ihe  ominous 
tame  of  £c]aus,  impatiently  declared 
that  Luther  had  not  answered  his 
question,  and  again  demanded  whe- 
ther he  was  ready  to  recant  ? 

*?  I  have  only  to  say,"  was  the  firm 
answer,  *^  that  unless  I  shall  be  con- 
vinced by  Scripture,  (for  I  can  put 
no  faith  in  Popes  and  Councils,  as  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  frequently  err- 
ed, and  even  contradicted  each  other,) 
unless  my  conscience  shall  he  con- 
vinced by  the  word  of  God,  I  neither 
will  nor  can  recant,  since  it  is  unwor- 
^y  of  an  honest  man  to  act  contrary 
to  his  own  conviction.  Here  I  stand ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  act  other- 
wise ;-«^so  help  me  God," 


This  boldness  QflPended  the  youn^t 
Emperor;  and,  even  on  the  next  day» 
Charles  evinced  his  impatience  by  is- 
suing an  excommunication  against  the 
Monk  who  had  thus  dared  to  brave 
the  mightiest  potentate  of  Europe  in 
his  own  council.   But  the  rescript  had 
been  too  rashly  launched,  to  strike  a 
man  raised  to  be  so  high  an  object  ot 
public  honour  and  admiradon.    The- 
Princes  of  the  Empire  felt  po  desire  to 
give  effect  to  a  document  prom'ul^ted 
without  their  consent.  The  multitude 
continued  to  increase  round  the  resi-^ ' 
dence  of  Luther,  and  persons  of  the; 
first  rank  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting 
him,  in  defiance  of  the  excommuni-* 
cation^ 

In  order  to  lessen  the  popular  odiunj 
of  this  act  of  unqualified  tyranny,  the 
excommunication  was  now  suspended 
for  three  days,  during  which  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Treves  attempted  to  subdue 
him  by  persuasion.  The  attempt' 
failed  like  all  the  rest ;  and  his  final 
answer  was :— "  I  will  not  recant,  un- 
less I  am  convinced  by  Scripture,  and 
by  Scripture  alone.  If  this  work  be 
of  men,  as  said  Gamaliel,  it  will  come- 
to  nought ;  but,  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
cannot  overthrow  it."  The  Archbi-i 
shop  abandoned  the  controversy,  thd^ 
safe- conduct  for  twenty- one  days  was 
given,  and  Luther,  accompanied  by 
the  Imperial  herald,  set  out  for  Wit- 
teraberg. 

The  arguments  of  Rome  had  been 
signally  baffled  in  these  conferences ; 
but  she  had  means  in  reserve  which 
had  oftener  achieved  her  victories^ 
The  parting  words  of  the  Official  pro- 
nounced, that  "  the  Emperor,  the  de- 
fender of  the  Catholic  faith,  was  de- 
termined to  do  his  duty  ;'*  and  the  full 
menace  was  redized  in  an  Imperial 
decree,  of  the  following  month,  dew 
daring  Luther  a  schismatic  and  here- 
tic, and  placed  under  the  ban  of  the> 
Empire—a  right  being  thus  given  to 
all  men  to  seize  his  person  and  pro- 
perty, and  those  of  his  adherents; 
The  execution  of  this  decree  wad 
defeated  by  a  circumstance  stronglj^ 
displaying:  the  provident  regard  of  thef 
Elector  Frederic  for  his  illustrious 
subject. 

The  Imperial  herald,  who  had  es- 
corted Luther  as  far  as  Friedberg,  had 
scarcely  left  him,  when,  as  he  was  tra- 
velling along  the  border  of  the  Thu- 
ringian  forest,  he  was  seized,  near  th^ 
village  of  Schweina,  by  a  party  of 
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bqfsemen  in  biabIcs;  thence  hurried 
back  through  the  forest  to  Uie  castle, 
of  Wartburg,  an  old  residence  of  the 
Thuringian  Limdgraves,  standing 
among  the  mountains  near  Issenach.. 
This  singular  mode  of  securing  the 
person^  probably  saved  the  life^  of  the 
great  Reformer.  But  the  solitude  to 
which  he  was  necessarily  condemned, 
until  some  change  should  be  wrought 
in  the  Emperor,  soon  wearied  the  ac- 
tive spirit  that  had  been,  for  many 
Tears,  perpetually  moving  among  the 
busiest,  circles  of  men ;  and  Luther 
would  have  gladly  run  the  hazard  of 
returning  to  Wittemberg.  The  mo- 
notony of  his  seclusion,  tne  change  of 
his  habits,  and  his  natural  dislij^  to 
the  appearance  of  a  constraint,  which 
to  the  last  had  something  of  mystery 
which  it  was  difficult  to  solve,  might 
have  been  sufficient  to  justify  his  im- 
patience. But  he.had  the  higher  mo- 
tive of  dread,  lest  his  absence  at  this 
most  critical  time  of  young  Protest- 
antism might  either  expose  the  Church 
to  hazards,  or  dishonour  his  cause  by 
the  appearance  of  his  having  aban- 
doned it  for  personal  considerations. 
This  last  feeling  seems  to  have  pecu- 
liarly oppressed  him.  He  writes  to 
Meiancthon — 

"  For  the  glory  of  the  Scriptures, 
a^d  the  consolation  of  mankind,  I 
would  rather  submit.to  a  violent  death 
than  that  you  should  think  me  lan- 
guid in  the  cause.  £ven  though  I 
should  perish,  the  word  of  God  shall 
not  perish ;  and  you,  I  hope,  like  ano- 
ther EUsha,  would  succeed  Elijah. 

^'  Jf  the  Pope  proceed  to  attack  all 
who  are  of  my  sentiments,  Grermany 
must  be  involved  in  tumult ;  and  the 
sooner  the  attempt  is  made,  the  sooner 
will  he  and  his  abettors  be  defeated." 

But  his  solitude  was  not  unproduc- 
tive. He  occupied  his  time  in  study, 
and  from  the  mountain-fortress  of 
War tburg  issued  a  succession  of  power- 
ful performances,  which  he  would 
probacy  have  never  found  leisure  to 
produce  in  the  whirl  of  active  Ufe. 
His  "  Tract  on  Auricular  Confession," 
shewing  its  corruption  of  the  usefdl 
and  innocent  custom  of  the  primitive 
church  into  an  instrument  of  the  cu- 
pidity and  avarice  of  Rome — his 
"  Notes  on  the  Gospels"— his  "  Let- 
ter to  the  Students  of  Erfurt,"  on 
disrespect  to  the  clergy — and  his  me- 
morable work  on  the  guilt  and  folly 
of  Monastic  Vows,  attest  his  diligence; 


while,.from  the  utter  obscurity  of  Im 
retrea[t>  and  the  popular  s^pathy  felt, 
for  the  imagined  sufienngs  of  thd. 
man  and  the  minister,  they  fell  with 
a  vast  increase  of  weight  among  Uie. 
nation. 

At  length  news  came  from  Wittem^^ 
berg  that  made  him  brave  the  chances 
of  Imperial  violence.  A  professor  of 
canon  law  had  been  appointed  in  the. 
university.  Against  tms  law,  .as  the 
ancient  auly  of  the  Popedom,  he  had 
waged  the  most  determined  hostility  ; 
and  this  appointment  was  too  like  a 
triumph  of  the  evil  influence,  to  let 
him  he  tranquilly  upon  his  pillow. 
He  suddenly  appeared  at  Wittemberg, 
ready  po  meet  me  chain  or  the  stake 
for  the  honour  of  truth.  But.  there 
he  found  that  his  opinions  had  taken 
too  firm  root  to  be  easily  overpower- 
ed ;  and  that  they  were' even  produ-^ 
cing  results  of  the  most  practical  good. 
His  Augustinian  brethren  had  already 
abolished  private  masses,  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  and  scandalous  resour- 
ces of  the  Romish  ritual ;  and  b^ging 
for  the  order,  the  necessity  of  wear- 
ing the  monkish  dress,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  monkish  vows,  wer& 
given  up  at  the  same  time. 

A  singular  antagonist  was  now  to 
increase  Luther's  celebrity.  Henry 
VIZ  I.,  jealous  of  fame  in  every, 
form,  undertook  the  hazardous  task: 
of  overwhelming  him,  against  whom, 
no  adversary  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  stand.  Henry's  answer  to  the  book 
on  <^  The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the 
Church,"  now  remains  onlv  as  one' of 
the  idle  monuments  of  the  age  of 
scholastic  folly.  But  .  Rome,  little 
suspecting .  the  temperament  of  the 
man  on  whom  she  lavished  her  praise, 
received  his  *'  Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments"  with  grateful  pomp.  The 
volume  was  accepted  in  .full  conclave,^ 
and  the  title  of  '^  Defender  of  the. 
Faith"  was  conferred,  to  swell  fox^ 
ever  the  honours  of  the  British  dia* 
dem.  But  the  title  wa^  scarcely  given, 
when  Henry's  defiance  turned  into 
burlesque  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
great  Infallible.  / 

Luther,  strong  in  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  feared  no  man.  He  an<« 
swered  the  monarch  even  with. less 
ceremony  than  the  monk.  His  reply 
is  learned  and .  argumentative ;  but, 
from  what  peculiar  circumstance  we 
cannot  now  discover,  his  style  is  sin* 
gulariy  contemptuous.  The  contro- 
ls 
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and  Heiurv,  unheidtatinig  as  he  was 
in  his^itnets>  must  have  been  asto- 
nished at  finding  himself  so  dosely 
ritsaltedk 

In  this  year  Leo  died,  as  was  pre* 
somed.  by  poison.* 

Luther's  absence  from  Wittemberg 
was  hut  temporary.  On  his  return, 
he  comm^ced  the  great  work  that 
alone  eould  give  StabiUty  to  his  cause 
•^t«4he  translatloii  oi  the  Smptures. 
The  first  efforts  of  printing  had  been 
0m]|pi(^ed  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  Germany  possessed 
tmndations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  so 
fiir  back  as  the  year  1477.  But  they 
were  few>  repulsive  to  tlie  eye>  and, 
from  their  rudeiKss,  scarcely  less  re* 
pulsite  to  the  understanding.  Luther 
applied  himself  for  a  year  to  the  study 
of  ^e  original  languages ;  and  in 
1522,  commenced  his  colossal  work. 
His  own  account  of  his  purposes 
to  Spaladn  is  brief  but  clear.  *^  I 
'^  translated  not  only  John's  Gospel, 
but  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  my  Batmos.  But  Melancthon  and 
I  hs^ve  begun  to  revise  the  whole  of 
it  I  and  it  will,  by  the  blessing  of  Gk>d, 
do  us  credit.  We  sometimes  need, 
your  assistance  to  direct  us  to  suitable 
modes  of  expression ;  prepare  your- 
self, therefore  I  but  supply  us  only 
with  such  w<mls  as  are  simple,  and 
aviud  all  that  are  ccmfined  in  their  use 
to  the  camp,  or  the  court.  We  wish 
the  work  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
iimplieity  of  its  style. 

Matthew's  Gospel  was  published 
first ;  then  Mark's ;  then  the  £pistle 
to  the  Romans.  The  entire  New  Tes- 
tament appeared  so  early  as  Septem- 
hetl6^2.  To  promote  the  cireufation, 
the  volume  was  made  as  cheap  as  po»- 
nble ;  and  the  parts  were,  also  publidi^ 
ed  separately.  Luther's  still  more 
arduous  labour,  the  translation  of  the 
Old  T^tament,  was  instantly  com- 
menced. And  he  thus  writes  on  the 
9dof  November,  <'  In  mytrenyiation  of 
Uie  Old  Testament  I  am  only  in  Le- 
f  iticus*^  It  is  inoonoeivabie  how  much 
writing  letters,  business,  conversation,, 
2lnd  many  other  diings,  have  inter- 
rupted my  progress.  I  am  now  de- 
termined to  shut  mvself  up  and  use 
dispaitch,  so  that  tne  five  books  of 
Moses  may  be  sent  to  press  by  Ja- 
nuary. 


^^  We  shairpijni  l^m- separately. 
After  that  we  shall  proceed  to  tlie  his- 
torical parts  of  Scnptore,  andiastly, 
to  (^  Prophets,  liie  size  abd  pritoe 
render  it  necessary  to  make  those  di«' 
visions  in  the  publication." 

The  Romiflli  advocates  were  up  in. 
arms  on  the  appearance  of  a  work, 
which  has  be^i  always  fatal  to  the 
ddusions  of  Rome;  but  it  was  recei^ 
with  joy  by  the  pe^e,  and  Lntlier 
exuldngly  saw  it  spread  to  the  borders 
of  the  knd.    This  translation  ^till. 
stands  at  Uie  head  of  all  the  German 
versions,     its  simplicity,  force,  and 
dignity,  have  had  no  rivals,  und  like- 
our  own  authorized  version,  it  is  im^-^ 
pealed  to  as  the  finest  example  of  the 
old  national  tongue. 

The  Reformation  had  r^ipidly  as« 
i^med  a  fdrm,  and  its  success  brought 
with  it  the   usual  concomitants  of 
worldly  fortune.     Ambitious  minds, 
b^an  to  discover  in  it  a  means  of 
public  distinction ;  and  the  first  se-- 
rious  anxieties  which   lAither  felt,* 
were  awakened  bv  the  spirit  of  par- 
tizanship.      Carolostadius    had    the 
weakness  of  ambition ; .  and  intelli- 
gence reached  Wartburg,  that  he  was 
urging  himself  into  a  name  by  rasU; 
attacks  on  the  public  pinions  amt 
worship.  He  had  even  gone  the  length 
of  exciting  the  populace  to  tear  dowil- 
the  images  and  ornaments  in  the  Po^ 
pish  lurches,  sui  act  which  could 
(mly  connect  itis  authors  with  riot, 
and  which  the  progress  of  knowledge; 
wiould  have  soon  ^ected.  without  tu- 
mults or  scandal.    Luther,  not  un- 
justly  alarmed  at  leaving  his  great  and 
holy  cause  in  the  hands  of  human  pas* 
sioR,  abandoned  his  retreat  at  once,- 
and  for  ever;  and  explaining  his  rea- 
sons in  a  letter  to  the  £lector,  hasten* 
ed  back  to  Wittemberg.  He  was  recei- 
ved with  general  joy ;  but  the  various* 
opinions  and  rising  extravagances  of 
his  followers  during  his  absence  long 
perplexed  him,  and  filled  his  manly; 
spirit  with  apprehensions  of  unusual- 
gloom.    In  his  letter  to  Langus,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  Erfurt,  he  ss^s  in  this 
strain  :— 

*'  1  am  not  permitted  to  come  to> 
you ;  nor  is  it  lawM  to  tempt  God/ 
and  unnecessarily  to  court  dangers  ;: 
since  here  at  Wittemberg  I  must  lay 
my  account  with  a  sufficxerU  number: 
I  who  have  been  excommunicated  by 
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the  r&pe,  put  under  the  bftn  of  tbe 
i;»pire>  expo^d  to  death  on  every 
side»  ']^ected  by  none  but  God."  A 
letler  to  the  Elector  contains  almost 
xhe  language  of  a  man  who  CQntem<* 
plated  fnartyrdom.  ''  I  am  of  opinion 
ihftt  the  kin^hiess  or  opposlti(m  of 
your  Highness^  and  even  the  hatred 
if  the  whole  woifld,  ought  to  be  only 
•secondary  considerations  in  the  present 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church* 
.your  Highness  is  master  of  my  body 
and  my  destiny  in  this  world  ;  but 
'Christ  is  the  Lord  of  souls.  The 
Go^l  which  I  preach>  has  its  origin 
with  God,  and  by  Grod's  grace  neither 
persecution  nor  death  shall  wrest  it 
from  me.  Neither  crudty  not  terror 
•hall  extinguish  this  light,"* 
.  The  death  of  Leo  X.  had  opened 
Rome  to  the  intrigues  of  all  the  cabi- 
nets of  Eurdpob  But  Charlefi  was  on 
ihespot>hisaominiojis  surrounded  the 
Roman  States;  he  was  lord  of  the  opu^ 
lenoe  of  the  New  World,— and  he  pre*- 
vailed.  The  tiara  was  laid  on  the  brow 
of  his  formertutor^  Adrian,  a  monk  of 
Utrecht,  created  a  cardinal  so  late  as 
ldl7,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary 
numbeif  of  thirty-one,  whom  the  late 
Pope,  alike  Uie  most  indolent  of  men, 
ana  the  most  headlong  and  nrofiigate 
of  poUtieians,  had  raised  to  tne  hat  in 
one  day, 

Adrian  possessed  such  learning,  and 
auch  Christianity^  as  were  to  be  f^nd 
ilk  convents.  And,  with  equal  sinceri*- 
ty  and  feebleness,  he  commenced  the 
clearance  of  his  church.  The  task  was 
Herculean.  The  trade  of  ecclesiasti^- 
cal  preferments  had  long  been  the  cry- 
ing sin  of  Rome.  By  the  double  im- 
pmicy  of  avarice  and  fear,  she  had  la- 
tmured  to  create  an  interest  in  the 
permanency  of  her  establishment,  by 
makmg  it  a  resource  for  the  high  fa- 
milies of  the  provinces  of  her  European 
-empire.  The  more  intelligent  or  in- 
tre^d  sons  of  Uie  nobles,  were  destined 
for  the  prizes  of  the  state  and  army. 
The  more  incapable  were  pensioned 
OB  the  easy  opulence  of  the  immense 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  Rome.  The 
result  may  be  conjectured,  and  the 
esntemporary  writers  exhaust  every 
power  of  language  in  describing  tlie 
sensuality,  ignorance,  and  pride  flou- 
rishing under  this  flagrant  system. 
The  sale  of  the  livings  was  frequent. 
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and  80  notorious,  that  eompanies  of 
brokers  were  established  in  Rome  ^ 
their  purchase ;  the  higher  fi^clesias^ 
tics  were>s<nBetime8  only  more  conspi* 
onous  examples  in  the  Church,  of  the 
vices  which  they  had  acquired  in  thei^ 
ndh\e  fathers'  halls ;  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Church  naturally  followed  th^ 
standard  set  before  them ;  and  publiii 
ordinances  were  found  necessary  t6 
prohibit  the  priesthood  from  '^  med« 
dling  in  traffic,  from  frequenting  ta<^ 
vems,"  then  the  receptacles  of  ever^ 
impurity,  and  from  indulging  in  thd- 
vices,  by  name,  to  which  those  taverns 
offered  the  temptation.  The  new  Pop<^ 
not  improbably  stimulated  by  the  ge^ 
neral  outcry  for  reform,  published,  as 
his  first  measure,  a  **  Declaration,*^ 
which  had  the  effect  of  authenticating 
the  whole  of  the  pubHe  charge.  He 
began  with  the  tiara  itself. 

"Many  abominable  things,"  said 
this  important  paper,  '^have  been  com- 
mitted in  this  koiy  Chair  for  several 
years  past,-«-abuses  In  spiritual  things-, 
—excesses  in  the  mandates  given,-^ 
in  fine,  everything  changed  for  the 
worse.  ^ 

"  Nd  wonder  that  the  sickness  should 
descend  from  the  head  to  the  raem<^ 
hers,  from  the  high  pontiffs  to  the  in« 
ferior  prelates.  In  what  relates  to  u9, 
we  shall  endeavour  that  our  Court, 
from  which,  perhaps,  all  this  einl  has 
proeeededy  shall  undergo  a  speedy  re- 
form. If  corruption  has  of  late  flow- 
ed from  it,  sound  doctrine  and  refornb- 
ation  shall  now  proceed  from  the  sam^ 
source.  To  this  we  shall  account  oui> 
selves  the  more  obliged  to  attend,  as 
the  whole  world  appears  most  ardent^ 
ly  to  desire  such  a  reform. 

'^  I  have  accepted  the  Pontificate, 
that  I  might  reform  the  spouse  of 
Christ— assist  the  neglected  and  op- 
pressed—-and  appropriate  to  the  learn- 
ed and  virtuous  the  money  which  htps 
of  late  been  squandered  oU  groomk 
and  stage- play ers."f 
>  This  ecclesiastical  confession  of  the 
vices  of  the  Papacy,  was  followed  by 
a  lay  declaration  scarcely  inferior  in 
the  rank  of  its  authors,  and  altogether 
superior  in  its  practical  effect.  The 
long  celebrated  ''Centum  Gravami- 
na, or  List  of  Grievances,  drawn  up 
by  the  Diet  of  the  German  Princes,  to 
be  transmitted  to  Rome.     It  contain- 
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«d  a  detail  of  the  comlpdons  of  the 
prieiBthood,  and  the  church  syfltem, 
which  the  princes  declared  that  the 
Iniquity  and  notoriety  of  the  facts 
alone  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
the  Pontiff  for  their  speedy  reform ; 
including  by  the  suggestion  of  a  Ge- 
neral Council  for  the  purpose  in  Ger- 
many* This  document  is  the  more 
unequivocal,  from  its  [Hfoceedingfrom 
fiovereigns  still  attached  to  the  Popish 
cause, — one  of  its  sections  being  a 
confirmation  of  the  Edict  of  Worms 
against  Luther^  and  another  a  de- 
^land  that  the  preachers  of  the  "  New 
Doctrine"  should  be  suspended  in 
their  functions. 

These  declarations  were  virtual 
pleadings  on  the  side  of  Christianity, 
and  Luther  was  not  asleep  while  Po- 
pery was  thus  unconsciously  shearing 
the  locks  in  which  the  secret  of  its 
strength  lay.  He  translated  Adrian's 
Rescript  into  GrCrman,  and  sent  it,  il- 
lustrated by  his  own  resistless  re- 
marks, to  scatter  light  through  the 
4¥orld. 

We  must  hasten  to  ^he  dose  of  this 
creat  man's  labours  Luther,  in  1545, 
had  reached  his  sixty-second  year, 
with  a  frame,  never  of  peculiar  vigour, 
much  exhausted  by  perpetual  ap^ica- 
tion,  and'  the  numerous  cares  which 
hourly  thickened  on  the  leader  of  the 
Reformation  in  those  days  of  increasing 
ptril.  His  chief  associates  had  died 
round  him,  or  were  yielding  to  age. 
^uinglius  had  perished  in  battle,  and 
a^cakmpadius  had  died  of  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  admirable  ^end.  A 
painful  complaint,  probably  the  result 
of  his  sedentary  halnts,  had  some  years 
before  tortured  Luther,  and  under  its 
paroxysms  he  seems  to  have  sometimes 
abandioned  the  hope  or  the  wish  to  livie. 
But  by  temperance  he  continued  to 
retain  vigour  sufficient  to  employ  him- 
aelf  in  the  revision  of  his  numerous 
writings,  and  chiefly  of  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures. 

But  in  this  year  his  complaint  be- 
came more  decided,  and  his  constitu- 
tion, long  racked  by  the  stone,  be^an 
evidently  to  give  way.  Violent  head- 
achs,  and  the  decaying  sight  of  one 
of  his  eyes,  gave  symptoms  of  an  event 
which  'must  soon  deprive  Protestant- 
ism of  its  first  and  ablest  friend.    It 


was  speedily  conmkte.  He  had  taken 
a  journey  to  EisleDen,his  native  place, 
on  the  application  of  the  Coiiint  of 
Mansfield  to  arbitrate  a  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  mines.  In  full  conscious* 
ness  of  his  own  infirmities,  he  had  un- 
dergone this  harassing  journey,  as  a 
promoter  of  peace. 

*'  I  write  to  you,"  said  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  a  few  days  before  he 
set  out,  "  though  I  am  old,  decrepit, 
inactive,  languid,  and  now  with  but 
one  eye. 

"  When  drawing  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  I  had  hopes  of  obtaining  4 
reasonable  share  of  rest :  but  I  con- 
tinue to  be  overpowered  with  writing, 
preaching,  and  business,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  I  had  not  discharged  my 
part  in  these  duties  in  the  iearly  pe- 
riod of  life." 

The  journey  was  in  the  depth  of 
a  German  winter.  And  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  Issel,  it  was  pro- 
longed to  five  days.  The  effort  was  too 
much  for  his  feeble  frame ;  and  after 
various  dianges  of  his  disorder  through 
three  weeks,  Luther,  on  the  18th  of 
February  1546,  breathed  the  last 
breath  of  life,  gifted  with  the  most 
glorious  donative  and  the  proudest 
duty  that  Providence  ^ves  to  man,— 
the  promulgation  of  its  own  eternal 
truths,  in  simplicity,  holiness^  and 
power. 

The  highest  honours  were  paid  to  h» 
memory.  His  body,  after  lying  in  state 
in  the  principal  church,  v^ras  escorted 
by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  Elec** 
torate  on  horseback,  and  an  immense 
^x)ncourse  of  the  people,  on  its  way  to 
Wittemberg.  Wherever  it  stopped, 
the  popuktion  of  the  towns  received 
it  w>th  tears  and  pravers ;  hymns  were 
sung  and  sermons  delivered  over  the 
remains  of  their  common  father  in  th^ 
faith.  At  Wittemberg,  the  whole 
university,  the  magistracy,  and  peo- 
ple, came  out  to  meet  the  procession ; 
and  the  funeral  ceremony  'was  begun 
by  an  oration  of  Pomeranus,  a  celebra- 
ted divine,  and  closed  by  a  pathetic 
sermon  from  Mdancthon.  His  pic- 
ture was  afterwards  hung  up  in  the 
hall  of  the  university.  But  his  tme 
and  imperishable  monument  ic-^the 
Reformation* 
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RuMOUK  will  have  it  that  Lord  An« 
glewa  is  about  to  be  recalled ;  and^ 
moreover^  that  he  is  the  last  of  the  No« 
bles  destined  to  enjoy  the  honours  of 
Vice-royalty  in  Ireland.  Events  haye, 
of  late^  been  so  ordered  as  to  render 
such  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  The  immense  annual  ex- 
penditure necessary  for  the  support  of 
an  Irish  Courts  has  not  been  com- 
pensated by  any  such  soHd,  or  even 
seefping  advantages,  as  would  justify 
its  continuance;  and  the  present  Pre- 
mier, whose  sound  good  sense  is,  on 
all  hands,  allowed^  and  whose  spirit  of 
dooiiiomical  retrenchment  has  been,  in 
much  smaller  matters,  apparent— -will 
unhesitatingly  sacrifice  the  patronage 
connected  with  the  appointment  of  the 
representative  of  royalty,  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  an  idle  and  expensive 
pageant,  which  is  only  calculated  to 
foment  local  discontent,  and  to  gene^ 
rate  ntitbnal  antipathy. 

Bord  Wellesley,  the  late  King  of 
Brentford,  has  done  much  to  reconcile 
the  minds  of  sober  and  loyal  men  to 
this  event,  whenever  it  may  take  place. 
He  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  proved  the  most 
insuperable  little  swaggerer  that  ever 
was  stilts  by  self-conceit  into  a  lofty 
idea  of  his  own  personal  importance. 
He  really  is,  or  rather  tro^,  a  man  of 
abilities.  His  Indian  administration 
was  distinguished  by  master-strokes 
both  of  policy  and  conduct  But  a 
gormandizing  vanity  conspired  with 
an  epicurean  self-indulgence  in  under- 
ninihg  Uie  strong  foundations  of  a 
diaracter  that  might  have  been  great ; 
and  the  morbid  sensibility  with  which 
Ins  proud  flesh  winced  imder  insults, 
which,  to  any  mind  in  a  healthy  state, 
were  absolutely  below  contempt;  and 
the  feebie  and  tremulous  energy,  by 
whicdi  he  betrayed  the  will  without 
the  power  of  vengeance,  so  effectually 
vnhorsed  him  in  the  opinion  of  his 
most  thorough-paced  admirers,  that, 
evcfn  if  he  were  capable  of  becoming 
his  fcmner  self,  he  never  could  again 
fill  a  high  public  station  with  credit  or 
advantage. 

It  is  said  for  him,  that  his  greatest 
mistakes  were  owing  to  the  advice  of 
his  principal  Law  Officer,  in  whose  cha- 
racter and  abilities  his  confidence  was 
(00  unbounded.   The  secret,  however, 
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of  Lord  Plunkett's  influence  consisted 
in  a  skilful  applicaticm  to  his  great 
ruling  passion — vanity^  That  adroit 
and  wily  personage  is  not  more  famous 
for  wounding  with  a  tomahawk,  than 
for  tickling  with  a  straw :  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  applied  himself  to  Lord 
Wellesley's  weak  point,  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  perseverance  that  secured 
him  an  ascendency  in  the  Irish  Cabi« 
net,  and  enabled  him  to  fill  his  family 
and  connexions  with  more  lucrative 
places,  in  the  course  of  four  years,  than 
fairly  fell  to  the  share  of  his  honest 
and  single-minded  predecessor  during 
so  many  administrations. 

The  Theatrical  Riot,  with  which  the 
public  were  dozed  **  usque  ad  nau* 
seam,"  was  the  pivot  of  the  Marquia 
of  Wellesley's  administration.  Ha 
was  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that 
his  life  was  aimed  at.  No  one  who 
knows  Lord  Plunkett  could,  for  one 
moment,  believe  that  such  was  ki9 
persuasion.  Yet  he  played  his  part  so 
well,  and  practised  the  '^^make-be» 
lieve"  so  effectually  upon  the  Viceroy, 
as  to  confirm  him  in  that  most  ridi^ 
culous  delusion,  which  ended  in  the 
frustration  of  his  policy,  and  the  overw 
throw  of  his  reputation.  The  rioters 
were  thrown  into  prison ;  bdl  for  theit 
appearance  was  refused;  they  were 
threatened  with  a  capital  prosecution  ; 
the  sword  of  justice  was  suspended/ 
by  a  single  hair,  over  their  devoted 
heads;  the  public  were  hushed  in 
expectation  of  the  deep  and  solemn 
tragedy  which  was  about  tocommence; 
—when,  lo!  the  principal  performer 
stands  before  them,  with  a  command 
of  muscle,  and  ''  a  presence  of  coun- 
tenance," of  which  nO'One  but  himself 
has  ever  been  possessed,  and  teUs  them 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  performance  that  had  been  sa^ 
nounced ;  but  tliat,  if  a  farce  or  a  pan- 
tomime will  serve  dieir  turn,  they  shall 
have  it.  Is  it  any  wonder,  in  such  a 
case,  that  "  tabulce  risu  solventttr  ?" 
Would  it  not,'  the  rather,  be  wonder>- 
ful  if  Lord  Plunkett  ever  after  held  u^ 
his  head  as  Sr  public  prosecutor  ?  In 
fact,  from  thencefcHrward  his  official 
use^lness  was  at  an  end.  He  was 
alike  despised  and  abhorred  by  the 
Orangemen  and  the  Papists.  The 
miserable  failure  of  his  proceedings 
against  the  theatrical  rioters  was  a  sig* 
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nal  that  the  law,  in  his  hands,  had  lost 
its  salutary  terrors  for  the  seditious,  as 
was  speedily  evinced  by  the  frequent 
and  unusual  eruptions  of  **  the  Asso- 
ciation/' which  continued,  without  in- 
termission, to  throw  forth  its  lava,  un- 
til the  agitators  became  patriotically 
apprehensive  of  consuming  themselves. 

Had  Lord  Plunkett's  first  prosecu- 
tion been  directed  against  O'Connellor 
Shiel,  he  must  have  succeeded.  The 
ass  would  have  been  stripped  of  the 
lion's  skin ;  and  the  "  Fee-faw-fum" 
which  has  since  "  frighted  the  Isle 
from  its  propriety,"  would  have  been 
converted  into  a  craven  "  peccavi," 
which  must,  for  a  considerable  time, 
have  prevented  the  vapouring  of  Irish 
impudence  from  imposing  even  on 
Irish  credulity.  But  he  did  not  un- 
mask his  crown  batteries  against  the 
real  traitors,  until  his  unfortunate  pro- 
secution of  the  theatrical  rioters  left 
him  a  bankrupt  in  public  confidence ; 
and  the  Grand  Jury  who  ignored  his 
bills  but  acted  over  again  the  part  of 
the  shepherds  in  the  fable,  who  thought 
fit  to  leave  the  graceless  urchin  to  his 
fate,  by  whom  the  cry  of  *^  the  wolf" 
was,  in  good  earnest,  raised,  because 
he  had  so  frequently  sported  with 
their  credulity  when  there  was  no 
danger. 

While  we  write,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea  has  been  recalled !  Peiace  to 
his  manes  ! — more  peace  than  it  was 
his  lot  to  confer  upon  Ireland !  He 
is  now  politically  no  more.  Let  us  do 
him  justice.  He  went  to  Ireland  un- 
der peculiar  disadvantages.  He  had 
been  a  favourite,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  a  pupil  of  Canning,  and  was  the 
Viceroy-elect  of  Lord  Goderich.  He 
was  therefore  in  a  manner  pledged, 
if  not  by  avowed  predilection,  cer- 
tainly by  a  feeling  of  politii^  hpuour, 
to  principles  which  have  marred  his 
administration.  He  undertook  the  ar- 
duous office  of  governing  a  country, 
in  which  a  faction  had  already  proved 
itself  stronger  than  the  laws,  with  a  pre. 
determination  to  abet  and  encourage 
that  faction,  until  this  avowed  object 
was  obtained,  and,  perhaps,  with  no 
less  strong  a  predetermination  to  repress 
and  coerce  them,  should  they  prove 
turbulent  after  the  concession  of  their 
claims.  It  is  more  fortunate  for  the 
empire,  than  disgraceful  to  him,  that 
he  failed,  utterlj  failed,  in  this  his 
Quixotic  enterprise;  and  deeply  grate* 
ful  must  the  nation  feel  to  the  Noble 
Duke,  who,  by  his  timely  interference. 


prevented  him  from  making  so  perilous 
an  experiment  upon  the  Constitution. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was  well 
received  in  Ireland.  The  Protestants^ 
although  apprehensive  of  his  princi- 
ples, were  admirers  of  his  gallantry  ;^ 
and  there  was  ^so  much  of  digni- 
fied condescension,  so  much  urbani- 
ty and  true  politeness  in  his  whole 
demeanour,  as  won  for  him  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people;,  ex- 
cept indeed  those  whom  he  was  most 
especially  anxious  to  conciliate,  and 
by  whom  he  was,  without  hesitation, 
ferociously  denounced  as  an  enemy  in 
disguise,  and  proscribed  as  a  mere  re- 
tainer of  the  Peel  and  Wellington  ad- 
ministration. 

Then  came  the  Clare  election, — that 
unequivocal  demonstration  of  Popish 
baseness,  bigotry,  ingratitude,  and 
folly,  that  confirmed  the  worst  suspi- 
cions of  their  enemies,  and  should 
have  separated  from  them  every  friend> 
who  was  not  also  the  friend  of  their 
creed,  and  whose  direct  object  was  not 
to  bring  us  again  into  moral  and  men*, 
tal  bondage.  That  was  the  moment 
for  the  Noble  Marquis  to  have  spoken 
out.  Had  he  done  sOt  and  stood  for- 
ward,— ^not  so  much  in  defence  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  is,  as  in  opposition  to 
that  most  nefarious  attempt,  by  a  fla- 
gitious abuse  of  the  elective  franchise, 
to  effect  an  alteration,— he  would  have 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  Ho 
should  have  told  the  Roman  Catholics, 
(for  it  was  really  a  "  dignua  vindice 
nodus,")  '^  that  it  was  for  no  such  pur« 
pose  the  elective  franchise  had  been 
conferred  upon  them ;  that  they  were 
pledged,  at  least  by  the  declarations 
of  their  friends,  to  make  a  different 
use  of  it;  diat,  had  Parliament  enter- 
tained the  slightest  apprehension  that 
the  influence  of  the  priest  would  su- 
persede that  of  the  landlord,  and  reli- 
gion be  polluted  by  being  mixed  up 
with  political  considerations,  they 
never  would  have  conferred  upon 
them  a  power  that  was  ultimately  to 
be  turned  against  themselves;  that  by 
their  present  conduct,  they  were  dis- 
crediting, not  only  the  past,  but  the 
future  representations  of  their  advo- 
cates, and  refuting,  by  anticipation, 
the  only  arguments  that  could  be  con- 
stitutionally advanced  in  support  of 
their  claims;  and  that,  for  his  part, 
he  must  abandon  such  support,  and 
even  take  a  hostile  attitude,  until  thdr 
conduct  rendered  it  possible  to  be  fa? 
vourabk  to  their  cause,  without  being 
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at  the  same  dme^  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree unfavourable^  if  not  hostile,  to 
our  Protestant  institutions." 

Had  the  Noble  Marquis  used  this 
language,  and  followed  it  up  by  some 
vigorous  measure  for  the  suppression 
of  that  bane  of  the  land— the  Catholic 
Association,  he  would  have  done  well 
and  wisely ;  and  might  have  escaped 
the  disgrace  of  being  numbered  a- 
mongst  the  emancipators,  without  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  or  tergiversa* 
tion.    But  he  chose  tne  warier  part. 
His  precocious  conclusions  respecting 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  Belief 
Bill  were  not  either  to  be  modelled  or 
moderated  by  experience.    According- 
ly, O'Connell  and  his  gang  met  with 
no  discountenance,  and  the  "  rhetori- 
cal artificer"  flourished  away,  ringing 
the  changes  through  the  whole  gamut 
.of  sedition,  without  any  dread  of  an 
*^  ex-oflScio"  or  of  incarceration.    The 
officeof  Attorney- General  Joy  was  a 
perfect  sinecure.    That  right-hearted 
man   sickened  of  being  idle  during 
such  doings,  and  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  franking  ''member  for  Clare"  had 
repeated  interviews  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  did  not  fail  to  lay  before  his  Ex- 
cellency his  views  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  to  pray  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  pleased  to  co-operate 
with  "  the  Association^'  in  its  laudable 
exertions  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land.    Is  it  any  wonder,   therefore, 
that  the  seditious  took  heart,  and  that 
the  loyal  and  well-affected  were  filled 
with  unwonted  alarms  ?      "  Could 
such  things  be,  and  overcome  us  like 
a  summer  cloud,  without  our  special 
wonder  ?"    Thank  God,  a  stronger 
feeling  than  wonder  was  exqited  by 
them ;  even  that  to  which  the  country 
is  indebted  for  the  associated  Bruns- 
wick Confederacy,  the  very  life  and 
soul  of  which  is  centered  in  a  holy  re- 
solve for  the  preservation  of  our  vene- 
rable institutions  in  Church  and  State, 
and  which,  while  it  exists,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  evidence  of  their  vi- 
gour, and  the  guarantee  of  thdr  sta« 
bility. 

Sir  Anthony  Hart  has  been  playing 
sad  pranks  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Irish  magistrates.  His  promotion  to 
the  seals  in  that  country,  was  owing, 
we  believe,  to  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  was  one  of  the 
blessings  of  Lord  Goderich's  admi- 
nistration. The  Papists  are  now, 
thanks  to  him,  largely  invested  with 


the  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  he 
seems  as  fully  resolved  upon  governing 
Ireland  by  a  spalpeen  magistracy,  as 
ever  Lord  Plunkett  was  by  a  sp<ilpeen 
priesthood. 

We  only,  however,  allude  to  that 
exalted  functionary  at  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  him  from 
a  charge  very  generally  accredited 
bv  the  public,  and  deriving  all  its 
plausibility  from  the  general  character 
of  his  appointments.  Mr  O'Crorman 
Mahon  was  nominated  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  not  by  Sir  An- 
thony Hart,  but  by  Lord  Manners, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr 
Vesey  Fitzgerald!!  There  is  something 
like  retributive  justice  in  the  treachery 
and  ingratitude  with  which  he  requited 
his  patron,  who,  for  a  paltry  popular- 
ity, was  willing  to  compromise  his 
dignity,  and  betray  the  Thermopyhe 
of  the  Constitution.  But  Mr  0'Gk)r- 
man  Mahon  was  destined  to  do  a  high- 
er service  to  the  Protestant  cause  than 
that  of  expelling  poor  Vesey  from  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  exhibiting  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Popish  bigotry  and  superstition. 

This  person,  on  an  occasion  where 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Clare  found 
it  necessary  to  call  in  the  military  to 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  told  the  sol- 
diers they  were  disgraced  by  being  un- 
der such  a  fellow's  command.     This 
language  the  oflScer  on  duty  very  pro- 
perly reported  to  Sir  John  Byng,  who 
lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  ^e 
Lord  Lieutenant.      But    O'Crorman 
Mahon  was  one  of  O^ConnelTs  "  Lihe» 
ratorSy'  and  was  not  to  be  molested  I 
Sir  John,  however,  thought  it  right  to 
give  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  a  judgment  upon 
the   subject.     The   Duke,   as  usual, 
formed  a  prompt  and  a  sound  one,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  withdrawing 
from  "  the  Liberator"  the  commission 
of  the  peace ;  and  the  event  will,  it  is 
hoped,  convince  Sir  A.  Hart  that  the 
person  intrusted  with  so  sacred  and 
important  a  charge  should  possess,  if 
not  the  principles  of  a  loyalist,  at  least 
the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

This  was  the  event  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, brought  the  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sea  into  roughest  collision  with  the  ca- 
binet. He  felt  hurt  that  so  strong  a 
measure  should  be  taken,  not  only 
without  his  concurrence,  but  against 
his  judgment.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  cen- 
sure upon  him,  after  the  passing  of 

which  any  Ministry  must  have  been 
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prepared  dther  for  his  removal  or  hia 
resignation.    He  has  been  recalled; 
and^  while  we  hail  that  recall  as  a  bless^ 
ing  to  the  country,  we  are  more  dispoi* 
sed  to  consider  it  his  misfortune  tnan 
his  fault.    His  intentions^  we  believe, 
were  as  good  as  his  views  were  erro- 
neous.   His  error  consisted  in  not  see- 
ing the  change  which  circumstances 
made  in  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland.    Formerly,  many 
were  friendly  to  emancipation,  (ecau^e 
they  were  enemies  to  Popery,  Now,  the 
cause  of  Popery  and  that  of  emancipa- 
tion are  identined,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  promote  the  one  without  promoting 
the  other.    Emancipation  now  means 
the  establishment  of  Popery  upon  the 
ruins  of  Protestantism,  and  the  final 
separation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.   This  is  a  view  of  the  question 
which  Mr  Burke  would  never  have 
advocated,  which  Mr  Pitt  would  never 
have  ad  vocated,  which  none  of  the  great 
hames  by  whom  the  cause  of  the  Pa- 
pists has  been  supported  would  have 
advocated,  and  which  can  be  consist- 
ently advocated  only  by  those  who  are 
enemies  to   the  connexion   between 
Church  and  State,  and  who  seek  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 
'    J^rd  Anglesea  has  never  been  sus- 
pected of  having  a  large  or  a  legislative 
mind.  His  understanding  is,  however^ 
not  a  common  one.   He  is  a  good  man 
of  business,  and  exceedingly  quick,  in- 
telligent, and  eveh  sagacious,  in  his 
observations  upon  ordinarv  affairs.  He 
^ould  have  been  an  excellent  judge  at 
^'  Nisi  Prius,"  although  he  possesses 
'tiot  the  depth  or  the  comprenensive- 
^ness  necessary  to  constitute  a  states- 
man.   He  came  to  Ireland  ignorant  of 
€ven  the  most  obvious  features  of  its 
history.    In  his  reply  to  the  address 
^f  the  Dissenters,   he  congratulates 
them  upon  the  relief  which  they  must 
have  experienced  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts  !  I !  There 
are  other  instances  in  whidi  his  igno- 
tance  was  most  awkwardly  apparent ; 
but  upon  these  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  enlarge.  His  services  in  the  '*  tented 
field"  are  sufficiently  important   to 
iitone,  as  well  as  to  account  for,  even 
greater  deficiencies. 
^   But  assuredly  he  was  not  a  man. 
In  the  present  most  critical  emergency, 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Ireland.    The  Noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  justify  his  recall  than  his  ap- 
poiiitmail.    The  Marquis  is  a  gallant 


Boidier-*he  is  in  his  proper  place  at  the 
head  of  his  dragoons;  but,  called  upon 
to  .bear  the  sword  of  justice  in  a  coun- 
try which  was  convulsed  and  agitated 
by  a  faction,  with  whom  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  common  cause,  of  whose 
principles  he  approved,  although  he 
might  be  pained  bv  some  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, how  could  he  act  with  the 
vigour  which  could  alone  be  effectual 
for  the  suppression  of  evil-doers,  or 
make  the  seditious  and  the  insolent 
man  quail  before  him  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible ; — and, without  such  vigour,  there 
can  be  neither  peace  nor  tranquillity 
in  Ireland,  liie  government  must 
grapple  with  and  subdue  the  agitator^ 
before  the  country  can  be  at  rest.  The 
wretched  peasantry  must  be  protected 
against  the  machinations  of  the  un- 

Erincipled  demagosues,  by  whom  they 
ave  been  so  grossly  abused  and  delu- 
ded, and  who,  if  unfortunately  they 
should  be  stimulated  into  any  acts  of 
outrage  which  might  bring  down  upon 
them  a  visitation  of  legal  vengeance, 
would  be  the  first  to  desert  them,  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  These  auda- 
cious and  cowardly  incendiaries  must 
be  prevented  flinging  fire-brands  a- 
mongst  the  combustible  materials  that 
are  so  profUselv  scattered  throughout 
Ireland.  They  have  been  too  long  suf- 
fered to  drive  a  profitable  trade  by 
practising  upon  tne  feelings,  and  in- 
flaming the  passions,  of  a  feather- 
springed  and  excitable  population. 
The  peace  of  the  country  must  not  de- 

5 end  upon  their  fiat  As  long  as  it 
oes,  tney  are  **  de  facto"  the  go- 
vernment. They  exercise  the  sub- 
stantial authority  of  the  state,  and  may 
easily  relinquish  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant and  his  council  a  pageant  and  a 
name. 

Is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  prepared 
for  this  ? — ^for  to  that  complexion  things 
have  come  at  last.  The  agitators  have 
arrayed  themselves  in  all  their  terrors, 
and  fairly  demand  of  him  that  he  shall 
yield  to  their  threats,  and  legislate  for 
them  under  the  influence  of  intimida-b 
tion ! !  Thank  God,  they  have  spoken 
out — and  that  not  so  much  by  w(nrds  aa 
by  deeds.  **  Quem  Deus  vult  perdere 
prius  dementat."  Thus  have  they  set 
their  cause  upon  a  cast,  and  they  must 
sta»d  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Although 
the  Parliament  has  been,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  humbugged  by  the  Je- 
suits, the  Protestants  of  this  great  em- 
?ire  feel  a  perfect  assurance  thit  the 
>uke  of  Wellington  will  not  be  tern- 
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fied  by  a  poltroon.  Bully  Bottom  nvill  abled  to  make  seditkm  the  greimd  of 
never  pass  with  him  for  the  real  Mo*  concesalon.  We  verily  believe^  there 
narch  of  the  Woods.  He  never  wiU  never  was  a  time  when  the  poor  Irish 
take  political  instructions  from  any  peasantry,  if  left  to  themselves^  were 
man,  or  any  set  of  men,  at  the  point  if  more  disposed  to  be  tranquil  and  con« 
th»  bayonet.    If  there  were  no  other    tented.    But  they  are  an  imaginative 

race,  and  easily  excited  by  inflamma- 
tory harangues  to  be  discontented 
with  their  present  condition,  and  re« 
sentful  of  oppressions  and  injuries 
which  only  existed  in  their  over-heat- 
ed minds.  Are  they,  we  ask,  w|th  all 
their  fine  and  dangerous  susceptibili- 
ties both  of  good  and  evil,  to  be  left 
as  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  profligate 
agitator  ?  That  were  a  miserable  po- 
licy! 

"Twere  pitiful!    'twere  wondrous  piti- 
ful!" 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  ask 
for  no  new  legislative  enactment ;  we 
desire  no  sus^nsion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act :  we  do  not  as  yet  even 
require  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  be  deprived  of  the  dective 
franchise,  which  has  been  so  fearful- 
ly abused.  We  say,  try  the  laws.  Id 
the  hands  of  honest  William  Saurin 
and  a  Dublin  Jury  we  are  persuaded 
they  would  not  be  found  unavailing. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried,  and  we 
will  answer  for  the  result  If  Saurio 
were  again  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  authority,  at  the  very  sound  or  his 
venerable  name  the  Pandem(mium 
would  be  deserted^  How  would  the 
arch-agitator  O'Connell, 

^^  That  dog  in  foiehead,  but  in  heart  a 
deer," 

blench  at  the  very  i^rehenaon  of 
encountering  hiE(  honest  eye  in  a  court 
of  justice !  These  people  nave  had  the 
reins  too  long.  Time  is  it  that  they 
should  be  checked  in  their  career. 
They  have  gained  a  victory  over  Plun- 
kett,  and  they  imagine  that  it  was  a 
victory  over  the  law.  But  they  are 
mistaken.  The  law  is  still  sufficient 
to  prescribe  a  limit  to  their  career  c^ 
violence ;  and,  if  vigorously  exerted,  it 
will  put  them  down.  The  reign  of 
anarcny  must  have  an  end,  or  there 
will  be  an  end  to  die  Constitution ! 

And  this  should  be  preliminary  to 
any  consideration  of  their  question* 
Neither  "  words  nor  grass"  will  do. 
*'  We  must  try  what  virtue  there  is  in 
stones."  The  Protestant  Constitutioa 
in  Church  and  State  is  rudely  and  ve- 
hemently assailed ;  and  the  assailants 
have  been  hitherto  encouraged  in  their 
violence.  Neither  the  supplications  of 
their  ^*  liber aririends,  w1k>  seem  fear* 


;  objection  to  the  concession  of  the  Ca* 
tholic  claims,  an  honest  and  resolute 
statesman  would  find  an  insuperable 
one  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
pesented.  Agitation  is  not  argument. 
If  it  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  is  good 
for  every  thing.  Give  the  agitator  an 
inch,  and  he  will  take  an  ell.  The  man 
who  reUes  on  agitation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  cause,  flies  in  the  face 
of  pdicy,  and  renounces  justice.  The 
Minister  who  could  yield  to  it  would 
deserve  a  cap  and  bells,  if  an  indig- 
nant nation  could  consent  to  spare  the 
head  upon  which  he  might  wear  them ; 
•—he  should  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  to  learn 
wisdom  fVom  its  inmates. 

But  if  in  any  country  to  yield  to  cla- 
mour is  most  unwise,  in  Ireland  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  infatuation. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  conces^ 
sion  of  the  Catholic  claims  could  be  of 
real  benefit  to  but  a  very  few  indivi- 
duals. A  principle  would,  in  that  case, 
be  conceded,  which  would  unhinge  the 
framework  of  civil  society.  The  people 
would  literally  gain  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing;- — the  government  would 
lose  every  Uiing,  or  almost  every  thing : 
for  they  would  lose  that  upon  which 
the  conservation  of  every  thing  else  de- 
pends— their  authority. 
,  The  Irish  demagogues,  in  wielding 
the  energies  of  the  people  at  large  for 
the  accomplishment  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, are  using  the  trunk  of  the 
dephant  to  pick  up  a  pin.  There  is  a 
monstrous  disproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  end.  How  aptly  has 
^tion  been  described  as  the  madness 
of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few ! 
The  definition  never  Was  so  perfectly 
illustrated  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association.  There 
the  orators  confess,  that  their  cause 
must  go  to  sleep  but  for  the  continual 
stimulants  which  they  apply  to  the 
people.  They  tell  the  Government, 
that  the  people  are  so  angry  and  cla- 
morous, that  unless  emancipated,  they 
will  rebel; — and  they  in  the  same 
breath  tell  the  people,  that  unless  they 
shake  ofl'th^ir  indifference  and  threat- 
en to  rebel,  they  will  never  be  eman- 
cipated. Thus  they  make  the  pros- 
pect of  concession  the  ground  of  se- 
dition, in  order  that  they  may  be  en- 
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ful  that  they  are  prematurely  disco- 
vering tob  niuch  of  the  cloven  foot  ; 
nor  the  feeble  and  mismanaged  opposi- 
tion  of  their  enemies^  have  availed  to 
arrest  them  in  their  career  of  sedition. 
They  have  now  the  encouragement  of 
a  Lord  Lieutenant  to  persevere  in  the 
same  course.  Under  his  ^'  macte  vir- 
tute  tuse/'  they  may  hope  to  go  on 
and  prosper.  He  has  been  their  stalk- 
ing-horse  hitherto.  It  is  only  proper 
that  they  should  now  employ  them« 
selves  in  forging  for  him  the  armour 
and  the  implements  by  which  he  may 
be  renderea  invulnerable,  and  be  en- 
abled to  be  victorious  in  Parliament. 

We  thank  the  agitators  for  having 
brought  their  cause  ^'  in  discrimen  re- 
rum.  '  Something  now  must  be  done. 
It  is  no  longer  optional  with  Govern- 
ment to  trine  with  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.  They  must  either  prove  them- 
selves efficient  to  govern  tne  country, 
or  abdicate  their  functions.  When  des- 
pondency would  settle  upon  us,  from 
beholding  the  weakness  or  distraction 
that  mars  the  councils  of  our  friends, 
we  are  revived  by  observing  something 
like  the  overruling  providence  of  God 
in  Uie  infatuation  of  our  enemies.  The 
temper,  the  language,  the  measures 
which  were  intended  for  the  overthrow 
of  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to 
us  as  men  and  as  Christians,  will 
prove  their  preservation. 

The  question  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  to  decide,  is,  not  whe- 
ther, by  the  concession  of  a  particular 
measure,  he  will  tranquillize  an  agita- 
ted people ;  but  whether  he  will  treat 
with  agitators  who  tell  him  that  they 
will  not  suffer  the  country  to  he  tran-^ 
qutl  except  upon  their  own  terms.  The 
people,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  dis- 
posed to  be  at  peace.  We  are  per- 
suaded it  is  as  little  their  wish  as 
their  interest  to  be  turbulent.  The 
Irish  people  would,  this  moment,  ex- 
perience a  positive  relief  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  elective  franchise.  They 
would  not,  in  that  case,  be  ground 
between  the  exactions  of  the  priest 
and  the  requirements  of  the  landlord ; 
they  would  not  be  scared  by  the  ful- 
minations  of  spiritual  censure  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  met  by  the  bailiff  and 
the  ejectment  on  the  other:  Their 
spiritual  would  not  be  made  to  clash 
with  their  civil  duties.  But  they  are 
told  that  they  ought  to  be  discontent- 
ed with  things  as  they  are ;  and  agi- 
tators have  arisen,  whose  profession 
and  whose  trade  it  is  to  madden  them 


by  false  and  inflammatory  representa- 
tions. Unfortunately  these  men  have 
been  suffered  to  practise  their  "  rhe- 
torical artifices"  until  the  country  is 
in  a  flame,  and  until  a  wretched  and 
misguided  peasantry  were  driven  to 
the  very  verge  of  insurrection.  The 
motto  of  these  miscreants  seems  to  be, 

*'  Flectere  si  nequeo  superoS)  Acheronta 
movebo." 

And  no  one  is  better  qualified  than 
the  Noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  great  and  practical  between 
agitators  who  are  thrown  upon  the 
surface  of  society  by  the  wrongs  and 
the  injuries  of  a  people,  whose  press- 
ing grievances  demand  redr^s, — and 
agitators  who  practise  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  an  otherwise  tranquil  and 
contented  people,  and  disturb  their 
minds  and  mislead  their  judgments 
by  a  system  of  factious  and  wicked 
declamation.  It  is  in  fact  the  distinc- 
tion between  agitation  as  an  effect 
and  agitation  as  a  cause.  If  it  be 
wisdom  in  the  one  case  to  prevent 
the  effect  by  removing  the  cause,  it  is 
no  less  wisdom,  in  the  other  case,  by 
removing  the  cause  to  prevent  the  eu 
feet.  The  Duke  should  tell  the  agi- 
tators  But  he  can  speak  for  him- 
self. Without  presuming  \jo  antici- 
pate him,  we  scarcely  think  he  will 
say  to  them,  "  For  keeping  Ireland 
convulsed  and  agitated,  you  shall  be 
rewarded  by  legislative  consideration 
and  indulgence!!  V* 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  TiOrd 
Anglesea  says  in  the  letter  to  Dr  Cur- 
tis which  closed  his  administration. 
It  is  only  for  his  sake  we  wish  that 
letter  had  never  been  written.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  become  an 
incendiary  ! ! !  There,  indeed,  he  ap- 
pears as  tfack  Lawless's bosom  friend! 
Alas !  poor  Marquis,  how  sadly  have 
you  mistaken  the  vocation  to  which 
you  were  called !  How  has  the  spleen 
of  an  hour  tarnished  the  lustre  of  chi- 
valry ! — He  might  have  retired  from 
the  cares  of  Vice- royalty,  if  not  with 
honour,  at  least  with  respect,  had  that 
unfortunate  epistle  never  been  indi- 
ted;— but  now  his  friends  are  covered 
with  shame,  his  enemies  are  exult- 
ant, and  he  is  himself  beslavered  by 
the  eulogies  of  '*  the  Association ! ' 
This  is  a  spectacle  to  move  the  pity 
of  his  noble  master,  even  more  than 
the  letter  could  have  provoked  his 
contempt. 
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The  Noble  Duke  says^  ''  Cease  to 
agitate,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
your  case  the  most  favourable  consi- 
deration." The  Noble  Marquis  says, 
"  Agitate,  or  you  will  be  unheeded." 
The  Noble  Duke  says,  ^' Your  agitation 
obstructs ;"  the  Noble  Marquis  says, 
*'  Your  agitation  must  promote  your 
cause."  The  one  wishes  for  quiet  and 
tranquillity,  that  the  question  may  be 
gravely  and  solemnly  entertained ;  the 
other  desires  excitation  and  disturb* 
ance,  that  some  hasty  relief-bill  may 
be  precipitated  through  Parliament. 

It  is  strange  that  the  noble  Marquis, 
whose  old  master.  Canning,  might  nave 
taught  him  so  much  better,  should 
have  taken  his  ideas  of  British  legis- 
lation from  theDublin  Corn  Exchange. 
To  do  that  distinguished  rhetorician 
justice,  no  man  more  utterly  spumed 
the  notion  of  legislating  ^'  upon  com- 
pulsion." He  would  have  died  at  any 
time  sooner  than  bring  into  Parliament 
any  measure  at  the  dictation  of  a  mob. 
He  could  be  easily  flattered  into  what 
was  wrong,  but  bullied  never.  No  li- 
berals of  Uie  day  found  their  advan- 
tage in  working  upon  his  vanity ;  they 
knew  right  well  that  he  was  unassail- 
able on  the  side  of  fear.  Artifice 
was  employed  to  seduce  him  from 
courses  which  terror  could  never  com- 
pel him  to  abandon  ;    and  he^  who 


would  have  triumphed  over  their  en- 
mity, fell  a  victim  to  their  friendship ! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  without 
a  particle  of  his  weakness,  possesses 
more  than  his  moral  courage,  and  is 
too  right-hearted  a  British  soldier  not 
to  meet  the 'threats  of  the  agitators, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  at  their 
head,  as  becomes  his  station  and  his 
fame.  The  question  with  him  should 
simply  be,  "  Is  that  to  be  yielded  to 
violence  which  would  not  be  conceded 
tocalm  deliberation  ?"  There  he  should 
make  his  stand  ;  that  should  be  his 
Torres  Vedras  in  Parliament.  Upon 
that  high  and  firm  ground  all  the  vio^ 
lence  of  all  the  agitators  will  break 
into  foam  around  him. 

But,  hush !  The  Parliament  are 
about  to  assemble !  The  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope are  upon  them  !  The  world  is  in- 
terested in  their  deliberations.  Ne- 
ver, since  England  was  a  nation,  did 
such  awful  consequences  hang  sus- 
pended upon  her  legislative  resolves  ! 
Hitherto  our  institutions  have  been 

S reserved  by  an  almost  special  Provi- 
ence.  We  will  not,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  arm  which  defended 
them  is  now  uplifted  to  destroy  !  The 
illustrious  deliverer  of  Europe  is  their 
guardian.  They  are  safe  under  the 
shadow  of  his  fame. 
Dublin,  lOth  Jan.  1829. 


THE  ANCESTRAL  SONO. 

A  long  war  disturb'd  your  mind,— 

Here  your  perfect  peace  is  sign'd : 
'Tis  now  full  tide  'twixt  night  and  day* 

End  your  moan  and  come  away. 

There  were  faint  sounds  of  weeping ;— fear  and  gloom. 

And  midnight  vigil  in  a  stately  room 

Of  Chatillon's  old  halls :— rich  odours  there 

Fiird  the  proud  chamber  as  with  Indian  air. 

And  soft  light  fell,  from  lamps  of  silver  thrown. 

On  jewels  that  with  rainbow-lustre  shone 

Over  a  gorgeous  couch :  there  emeralds  gleamM, 

And  deeper  crimson  from  the  ruby  stream 'd 

Than  in  the  heart-leaf  of  the  rose  is  set. 

Hiding  from  sunshine : — ^Many  a  carkanet 

Starry  with  diamonds,  many  a  burning  chain 

Of  the  red  gold,  shed  forth  a  radiance  vain : 

And  sad,  and  strange,  the  canopy  beneath. 

Whose  shadowy  curtain,  round  a  bed  of  death. 

Hung  drooping  solemnly : — for  there  one  lay. 

Passing  from  Si  earth's  glories  fast  away. 

Amidst  those  queenly  treasures: — ^They  had  been 

Gifts  of  her  Lord,  from  far-ofi^  Paynim  lands. 

And  for  hU  sake,  upon  their  orient  sheen. 

She  had  gaztd  fondly,  and,  with  faint,  cold  hands. 

Had  pressed  to  her  languid  heart  once  more. 

Melting  in  child-like  tears  .—But  this  was  o'er. 
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LoYe't  Isel  vain  clinging  unto  life;  and  now 
A  mist  of  dreams  was  hovering  o'er  her  brow^ 
Her  eye  was  flx'd^  her  spirit  seem'd  removed^ 
Though  not  from  earthy  from  all  it  knew  or  loved^ 
Far^  far  away  :-*her  handmaids  watch'd  around. 
In  awe,  that  lent  to  each  low,  midnight  sound 
A  might,  a  mystery  ;  and  the  quivering  light 
Of  wind-sway'd  lam]>s,  made  spectral  in  their  sight 
The  forms  of  buried  beauty,  sad,  yet  fair. 
Gleaming  aloug  the  walls,  with  braided  hair. 
Long  in  the  dust  grown  dim : — And  she,  too,  saw, 
But  with  the  spirit's  eye  of  raptured  awe. 
Those  pictured  shapes : — a  bnght,  but  solemn  train. 
Beckoning,  they  floated  o'er  her  dreamy  brain. 
Clothed  in  diviner  hues :  while  on  her  ear 
Strange  voices  fell,  which  none  besides  might  hear ; 
Sweet,  yet  profoundly  mournful,  as  the  s^h 
Of  winds  o  er  harp-strings  through  a  midnight  sky ; 
And  thus,  it  seem'd,  in  that  low,  thrilling  tone, 
Th'  Ancestral  Shadows  call'd  away  their  own« 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Long  thy  fainting  soul  liath  yeam'd 
For  the  step  that  ne'er  return'd ; 
Long  thine  anxious  ear  hath  listen'd. 
And  thy  watchful  eye  hath  glisten'd 
With  the  hope,  whose  parting  strife 
Shook  the  flower- leaves  from  thy  life. 
Now  the  heavy  day  is  done. 
Home  awaits  thee,  wearied  one ! 

Come,  come,  come  ! 

From  the  quenchless  thoughts  that  bnrit 
In  the  seal  d  heart's  lonely  urn ; 
From  the  coil  of  memory's  chain. 
Wound  about  the  throbbing  brain  ; 
From  the  veins  of  sorrow  deep. 
Winding  through  the  world  of  sleep  ; 
From  the  haunted  halls  and  bowers, 
Throng'd  with  ghosts  of  happier  hours ; 

Come,  come,  come ! 

On  our  dim  and  distant  shore 
Aching  Love  is  felt  no  more. 
We  have  lov'd  with  earth's  excess— 
Fast  is  now  that  weariness  \ 
We  have  wept,  that  weep  not  now- 
Calm  is  each  once-throbbing  brow ! 
We  have  known  the  Dreamer's  woes — 
All  is  now  one  bright  repose ! 

Come,  come,  come ! 

Weary  heart  that  long  hast  bled. 
Languid  spirit,  drooping  head. 
Restless  memory,  vain  regret. 
Pining  love  whose  light  is  set. 
Come  away  !— 'tis  hush'd,  'tis  weU, 
Where  by  shadowy  founts  we  dwell. 
All  the  fever-thirst  is  still'd. 
All  the  aur  with  peace  is  fiU'd  1 

Come,  come,  come ! 

And  with  her  spirit  rapt  in  that  wild  lay. 
She  pass'd,  as  twilight  melts  to  night,  away  ! 

8  F.  H. 


,  Fii'st  and  Lasl. 


Take  down  frora  yourEhelves,  geit-* 
,fje  TeaAez,  your  folio  edition  i>f  Jphn- 
Bpn'a  Dictionary, — or,  if  joii  pisseaa 
Todd'a  edilion  of  Johnson,  take  down 
bis, four  pondcToua  quartos,  turn  over 
ereryleaf;  read  every  word  from  A  to 
.  Z ;  and  then  confess,, that,  in  the  whole 
■  Tocahulary,  there  are  not  any  two 
words  which  awalien  in  your  h^art 
Bucli  a  crowd  of  mised  and  directly 


TireWe  IHends,  much  about   the 

,|Ujneage,.andfixed,  by  their  pursuita, 
, .their  family  connexiona,  and  other  lo- 
cal interests,  oh  permanent  inhabitants 
■,i  of  the  metropolis,  agreed,  one  day  when 
,  ihey  were  drinking  their  wine  at  the 
..'jptar  and  Garter  at  Richmond,  to  in- 
stitute an  annual  dinner  among  them-> 
selves,  under  the  following  legula- 
'.  tions :  That  they  should  dine  alter- 
natelyateach  other's  houses  on  thefirst 
and  Mrt  day  of  the  year ;  that  the  J?ri( 
bottle  of  wine  uncorked  at  the  firH 
dinner,  should  be  recorked  and  put 


would  it  be  for  ua,  wmetimes,  if  we  - 
could — if  we  could  behold  the  end  of 
a  course  of  action  as  certninly  as  we  do 
tiiebeginning:  but  oftener,  far  oftener, 
would  it  be  our  curse  and  torment, 
unless  with  ihe  foresight  or  foreknow- 
ledge, we  had  the  power  to  avert  the 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  my  own 
intentiona,  which  are  to  pourlray,  iu 
some  eight  or  ten  skelchts,  the  links 
that  hold  together  the^r*(  and  lasl  of 
the  most  momenloua  periods  and  un-* 
dertakings  of  our  lives ;  to  trace  the 
dawn,  progress,  and  dechne  of  many 
of  the  best  feelings  and  motives  of  our 

'  nature;  to  touch,  with  a  pensive  co- 
louring, the  contrasts  they  present; 
to  stimulate  honourable  enterprises 
by  the  examples  they  furnish  ;  and  ia 
amuse  by  the  form  in  which  the  truths 
they  supply  are  embodied.  I  shall 
hepn  with  a  subject,  not  exactly  fall- 
ing within  the  legitimate  scope  of  my 

'  design ;  but  it  trill  serve  aa  an  appro- 
priate introduction;  and  1  shall  call  it 

D  LA3TI>lNH£ft. 

ly  embraced.    They  were  all  in  the 

prime  of  life,  closely  attached  bv  re- 
ciprocal friendship,  fond  of  social  en- 
joyments, and  looked  forward  to  their 
future  meetings  with  unalloyed  anti- 
'  cipations  of  pleasure.  The  only 
thought,  indeed,  that  could  have  dark- 
ened those  anticipations  was  ofie  not 
very  likely  to  intrude  itself  at  this 
moment,  that  of  the  hapless  Wight 
who  was  destined  to  uncork  the^r«( 
bottle  at  hia  lonely  repast. 

It  wasTiigh  summer'when  this  fro- 
lic coinpact  was  entered  into;  ifnd  as 
'       "'  imed  along 
Thames,  on 

?  talked  of 
last  feasts 
magtnatioits 
gay  predio- 
They  wan- 
hat  changes 
1  each  other 
when  ihey 
bling  upon 
of  the  Rout, 
ith  purblind 
ades  could 
hthealder- 
f  venison— 
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some  with  portly  round  bellies  and 
tidy  little  brovm  wigs^  and   others 
decently  dressed  out  in  a  new  suit  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  a  great- 
grand-daughter  or  a  great-great-grand- 
son.  Palsies^  wrinkles^  toothless  gums» 
stiff  faams^  and  poker  knees^   were 
bandied  about  in  sallies  of  exuberant 
mirth,  and  appropriated^  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another^  as  a  group  of 
merry  children  would  have  distributed 
golden  palaces^  flying  chariots^  dia« 
mond  tables^  and  chairs  of  solid  pearly 
under  the  fancied  possession  of  a  ma- 
gician's wand,  which  could  transform 
plain  brick,  and  timber,  and  humble 
mahogany,  into  such  costly  treasures. 
"As  fjr  you,  George,'   exclaimed 
one  of  the  twelve,  addressing  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, *'  I  expect  I  shall  see  you 
as  dry,  withered,  and  shrunken  as  an 
old  eel- skin,  you  mere  outside  of  a 
man !"  and  he  accompanied  the  words 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

George  Fortescue  was  leaning  care« 
lessly  over  the  side  of  the  yacht,  laugh- 
ing the  loudest  of  any  at  the  conver- 
sation which  had  been  carried  on.  The 
sudden  manual  salutatidn  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law threw  him  off  his  balance, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  overboard. 
They  heard  the  heavy  splash  of  his 
fall,  before  they  could  be  said  to  have 
seen  him  falL  The  yacht  was  pro- 
ceeding swiftly  along ;  but  it  was  in-^ 
stantly  stopped. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  pre- 
vailed. It  was  nearly  dark,  but  For- 
tescue was  known  to  be  an  excellent 
'  swimmer,  and  startling  as  the  accident 
was,  they  fdt  certain  he  would  regain 
the  vesseL  Tbey  could  not  see  him. 
They  listened.  They  heard  the  sound 
of  lus  hands  and  feet.  They  hailed 
him.  An  answer  was  returned,  but 
in  a  faint  gurgling  voice,  and  the  ex- 
clamation '^Oh  God!"  struck  upon 
their  ears.  In  an  instant  two  or  three, 
who  were  expert  swimmers,  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  swam  towards  the 
spot  whence  ihe  exclamation  had  pro- 
ceeded. One  of  them  was  within  an 
arm's  length  of  Fortescue :  he  saw 
him ;  he  was  struggling  and  buffeting 
the  water ;  beforehe  could  be  reach- 
ed, he  went  down,  and  his  distracted 
friend  beheld  the  eddying  circles  of 
the  wave  just  over  the  spot  where  he 
had  sunk.  He  dived  after  him,  and 
touched  the  bottom ;  but  the  tide 
must  have  drifted  the  body  onwards, 
for  it  could  not  be  found  ! 


They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  near* 
est  stations  where  drags  were  kept, 
and  having  procured  the  neoessary  ap- 
paratus, they  returned  to  the  fatu 
spot.  After  the  lapse  of  above  an 
hour,  they  succeeded  in  raising  the 
lifeless  body  of  their  lost  friend.  All 
the  usual  remedies  were  empdoyed  for 
restoring  suspended  animation;  biit 
in  vain ;  and  they  now  pursued  the 
remainder  of  their  course  to  London, 
in  mournful  silence,  with  the  corpse 
of  him  who  had  commenced  the  day 
of  pleasure  with  them  in  the  fulnei» 
of  health,  of  spirits,  and  of  Ufe !  Amid 
their  severer  grief,  they  could  not  but 
reflect  how  soon  one  of  the  joyous 
twelve  had  slipped  out  of  the  uttle 
festive  circle. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold  De- 
cember came  with  all  its  cheering 
round  of  kindly  greetings  and  merry 
hospitalities :  and  with  it  came  a  soft* 
ened  recollection  of  the  fate  of  po<tf 
Fortescue;  eleven  of  the  twelve  as« 
sembled  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  their 
loss  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
very  irregularity  of  the  table,  five  on 
one  side,  and  only  four  on  the  other, 
forced  the  melancholy  event  upon  their 
memory. 

There  are  few  sorrows  so  stubborn 
as  to  resist  the  united  influence  of  wine, 
a  circle  of  select  friends,  and  a  season 
of  prescriptive  gaie^.  Even  those 
pinching  troubles  of  me,  which  come 
home  to  a  man's  own  bosom,  will  light 
up  a  smile,  in  such  moments,  at  the 
beaming  countenances  and  jocund 
looks  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world; 
while  you^mere  sympathetic  or  senti- 
mental distress,  gives  way,  like  the 
inconsolable  affliction  of  a  widow  of 
twenty,  closely  besieged  by  a  lover  of 
thirty. 

A  decorous  sigh  or  two,  a  few  be* 
coming  ejaculations,  and  an  instruc* 
tive  observation  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  made  up  the  sum  of  tender 
posthumous  "  offerings  to  the  manes 
of  poor  George  Fortescue,"  as  they 
proceeded  to  discharge  the  more  im* 
portant  duties  for  which  they  had  met. 
By  the  time  the  third  glass  of  cham- 
pagne had  gone  round,  in  addition  to 
sundry  potations  of  fine  old  hock,  and 
*'  capital  madeira,"  they  had  ceased  to 
discover  any  thing  so  very  pathetic^in 
the  inequality  of  the  two  sides  of  Ae 
table,  or  so  melancholy  in  their  crip* 
pled  number  of  eleven. 
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The  rest  of  the  evening  passed  off 
to  their  hearts'  content.  Conversation 
was  briskl J  kept  up  amid  the  usual 
fireof  pun^  repartee^  anecdote^  politics^ 
toasts^  healths,  jokes,  broad  laughter, 
erudite  disquisitions  upon  the  vintage 
of  the  wines  they  were  drinking,  and 
zn  occasional  song.  Towards  twelve 
o'clock,  when  it  might  be  observed 
that  they  emptied  their  glasses  with 
less  symptoms  of  palating  the  quality 
of  wliat  they  quaffed,  and  filled  them 
again,  with  less  anxiety  as  to  which 
bottle  or  decanter  they  laid  hold  of, 
they  gradually  waxed  moral  and  ten- 
der; sensibihty  began  to  ooze  out; 
**.poor  George  Fortescue !"  was  once 
more  remembered;  those  who  could 
count,  sighed  to  think  there  were 
only  eleven  of  them  ;  and  those  who 
could  see,  felt  the  tears  come  into  their 
eyes,  as  ihey  dimly  noted  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  two  sides  of  the  table.  They 
all  agreed,  at  parting,  however,  that 
they  had  never  pass^  such  a  happy 
day,  congratulated  each  other  upon 
having  instituted  so  delightful  a  meet- 
ing, and  promised  to  be  punctual  to 
their  appointment  theensmng  evening, 
when  they. were  to  celebrate  the  new- 
year,  whose  entrance  they  had  wel- 
comed in  bumpers  of  claret,  as  the 
watchman  bawled  "  past  twelve !"  be- 
neaUi  the  window. 

They  met  accordingly;  and  their 
gaiety  was  without  any  alloy  or  draw- 
back. It  was  only  the  first  time  of 
their  assembling,  after  the  death  of 
y  poor  Greorge  Fortescue,"  that  made 
the  recollection  of  it  painful;  for, 
though  but  a  few  hours  had  interve- 
ned, they  now  took  their  seats  at  the 
tMe,  as  if  eleven  had  been  their  ori- 

Sinal  number,  and  as  if  all  were  there 
lat  had  been  ever  expected  to  be 
there.- 

.  It  is  thus  in  every  thing.  The^r^* 
time  a  man  enters  a  prison — the  first 
book  an  author  writes — the  first  paint- 
ing an  artist  executes — ihejirst  battle 
a  general  wins — ^nay,  the  first  time  a 
.rogue  is  han^,  (for  a  rotten  rope 
may  provide  a  second  performance, 
even  of  that  ceremony,  with  all  its 
singleness  of  character,)  differ  incon- 
ceivably £rom  their  first  repetition. 
There  is  a  charm,  a  spell,  a  novelty, 
a  freshness,  a  delist,  inseparable  from 
the  first  experience,  (hanging  always 
excepted^  be  it  remembered,)  which 
no  art  or  circumstance  can  impart  to 
the  9econ<i*    And  it  is  the  same  in  all 


the  darker  traiU  of  life.  There  is  a 
degree  of  poignancy  and  anguish  in 
the  first  assaults  of  sorrow,  which  is 
never  found  afterwards.  Ask  the 
weeping  widow,  who,  "  like  Niobe 
all  tears,"  follows  her  fifth  husband  to 
the  grave,  and  she  will  tell  you  that 
thejftrst  time  she  performed  that  me- 
lancholy office,  it  was  with  at  least  five 
times  more  lamentations  than  she  last 
discharged  it.  In  every  case,  it  is 
simply  that  the  first  fine  edge  of  our 
feehngs  has  been  taken  off,  and  that 
it  can  never  be  restored. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  our 
eleven  friends  kept  up  their  double 
anniversaries,  as  thev  might  aptly 
enough  be  called,  witn  scarcely  any 
perceptible  change.  But,  alas !  there 
came  one  dinner  at  last,  which  was 
darkened  by  a  calamity  they  never  ex- 

Sected  to  witness,  for  on  that  very 
ay,  their  friend,  companion,  brother 
almost,  was  handed  !  Yes !  Stephen 
Rowland^  the  wit,  the  oracle,  the  life 
of  their  little  circle,  had,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  dav,  forfeited  his  life  upon 
a  public  scaffold,  for  having  made  one 
single  stroke  of  his  pen  in  a  wrong 
place.  In  other  woras,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change which  passed  into  his  hands 
fi)r  L.700,  passed  out  of  it  for  L.1700  ; 
he  having  drawn  the  important  little 

Erefix  to  the  hundreds,  and  the  bill 
eing  paid  at  the  banker's  without  ex« 
amining  the  words  of  it.  The  forgery- 
was  discovered,— brought  home  to 
Rowland, — and  though  the  greatest 
interest  was  used  to  obtain  a  remission 
of  the  fatal  penalty,  (the  particular 
female  favourite  of  we  prime  minister 
himself  interfering,)  poor  Stephen 
Rowland  was  hanged.  Every  body 
pitied  him ;  and  nobody  could  tell  why 
he  did  it.  He  was  not  poor ;  he  was 
not  a  gambler ;  he  was  not  a  specula- 
tor ;  but  phrenology  settled  it.  The 
organ  of  acquisitiveness  was  discover* 
ed  in  his  head,  after  his  execution,  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  He  could  not 
help  it 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  ten  to 
say,  that  even  wine,  friendship,  and  a 
merrv  season,  could  dimpel  the  gloom 
which  pervaded  this  dinner.    It  was 

Sp'eed  beforehand,  that  they  should  not 
lude  to  thedistressing  and  melancha- 
ly  theme ;  and  having  thus  interdict- 
ed the  oidy  thing  which  really  occu- 
pied all  their  thoughts,  the  natural 
consequence  was,  that  silent  contem- 
plation took  the  place  of  dismal  di§- 
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course;  and  they  separated  long  before     was  the  usnal  cryj  wfen  the  fifth  T»t^ 

midnight.  An  emharrasaing  restraint,     sixth  glasa  had  'gone  roilnd  aftfei^  AlH' 

indeed,  pervaded  the  little  conyeiaa-    removal  of  the  cloth.  AE  partiii^itw;'. 

tion  which  grew  up  at  interTsU.  The     there  whb  now  a  long  ceremony  in  tfiS' 

champagne  was  not  in  good  order,  hui     hall,  buttoning  lip  great-coats,'  tjir^' 

no  one  Uked  to  complain  of  iiK  being    on  woollen- comforters,  fixing  silk-' 

ropy.     A  beautiful  painting  of  Van-     haadkerchiefs  over  the  mouth  and  up ' 

dyke  which  was  in  the  room,  became     to  the  ears,  and  graaping  sturdy  walk- ' 

a    topic   of  discu^ion.     They  who     ing-canes  to  support  unsteady  ftet. 

thought  it  wasAun^in  a  had  place,         TIieirfifliethanniversarycanie,and' 

shrunk  from  saying  no;  and  not  one     death  had  indeed  been  busy.  One  had' 

ventured  to  speak  of  the  execution  of     been  killed  hy  the  overturning' of  the' 

that  great  master.    Their  host  was     mail,  in  which  he  hod  taken  his  place 

having  the  front  of  his  house  repaired,'    in  order  to  be  present  at  the  dinher, 

and  at  any  other  time  he  would  have     havinc  purchased  an  estate  in  MoO-' 

cautionedthem.when  they  went  away,     rooutnsnire,  and  retired  thither  witn' 

aa  the  night  was  very  dark,  to  take     his  family.     Another  had  undc^ne' 

care  of  the  ecqffbld;  but  no,  they     the  terrific  operation   for  the  steiie,- 

and  expired  beneath  the  knife — athird* 

had  yielded  up  a  broken  spirit  tvro' 

years  atler  the  loss  of  an  only-aorvi- 

ring  and  beloved  daughter— a  Jburth' 

was  carried  off  in  a  few  days  bv*  rf 

cholera  morbus — a  fifth  had  br^alnt^ 

hia  last  the  verv  morning  he  ohtBih^ 

a  judgment  in  nis  favour  by  tbeLoMt 

Chancellor,  which  had  cost  hitn  hisr 

last  shilling  nearly  to  get,  AiS  which, 

after  a  litigation  of  eighteen  ye^,-  dfrJ 

clared  him  the  rightful  pogaesB^  of 

ten  thousand  a^year, — ten  minute*  iK 

ter  he  woa  no  more.    A  sixth  had  p6^ 

rished  hy  the  baud  of  a  midnight  aXi 

aassin,  who  broke  into  his  house  folf 


Raveli  locks  had  become  grizzled —  of  Exchequer  bills,  which  the  rohbet 

two  or  three  heads  had  not  as  many  was  drawing  fkim  beneath  his  {liBow, 

locks  alt^ether  as  may  be  reckoned  where  he  knew  they  were  every  night 

in  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  along  the  Re-  placed  fbr  better  securitv- 

gent's  Canal — one  was  actually  cover-  Four  little  old  men,  of  withered  ap< 

ed  with  a  brown  wig — the  crow's-feet  pearanceanddecrepitwalk,wit&crack- 

were  visible  in  the  corner  of  the  eye — ■  ed  voices,  and  dim,  raylese  eyes,  sat 

good  old  port  and  warm  madeira  car-  down,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  fae 

ried  it  against  hock,  claret,  red  bur-  they   themselves   tremulously   decla- 

gundy,  and  champigne — stews,  hash-  red,)  to  celebrate,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 

cs,  and  ragouts,  grew  into  favour —  the  first  day  of  the  year ;  to  observe 

crusts  were  rarely  called  for  to  relish  the  frolic  compact,  which,  half  a  cea- 

the  cheese  after  dinner— conversation  tury  before,  they  had  entered  into  ■' 


i  less    boisterous,   and   it   turned  the  Star  and  Garter  at   Richmond  ! 

chiefly  upon  politics  and  the  state  of  Eight  were  in  their  graves  !  The  fout 

the  funds,  or  the  value  of  landed  pro-  that  remained.  Stood  upon  its  confines. 

perty— apolugies  were  made  for  co-  Yet  they  chirped  cheerily  over  thd* 

ming  in  thick  shoes  and  warm  stock-  glass,  though  tney  could  scarcely  ear- 

ings — the  doors  atid  windows  were  ry  it  to  their  lips,  if  more  than  half 

more  carefully  provided  with  list  and  full  ;  and  cracked  their  jokes,  thourii 

sand-bags — the  fire  more  in  request —  they  articulated  their  words  with  dif- 

and  a  quiet  game  of  whist  filled  up  ficulty,  and  heard  each   other  wl^ 

the  hours  that  were  wont  to  be  devo-  still  greater  difficulty.     They  mum- 

tcd  to  drinking,  singing,  and  riotous  bled,  they  chattered,  they  laughed,  (if 

iment.    Two  rubbers,  a  cup  of  a  sort  of  strangled  whcesing  might  be 

',  and  At  home  by  eleven  o'clock,  called  a  laugh) ;  and  when  Uie  wbuB 


sent  their  icy  blood  in  warm^i  prfilw  aiid>blUlle80ine  springs— their  bright 

through  their  veins^  they  talked  ofr  anA  fefrid  suniiner^— -their  ripe  and 

their  past  as  if  it  were  Imt  a  y esteidafr  teapeiatoi  aatinm],<!^tli(ir  chilly  but 

that  nad  slipped  by  them^ — and- of  Dbt'too<fi«Een  winter.    Hesaw^asin 

their  futur^^  as  if  it  were  a -busy  ceii«  a  ininndF^  how,  one  by  one>  the  laugh« 

tury  that  lay  before  them.  ing  coBpaiiioi»-of  tlut  merry  hour,  at 

They  were  just  the  number  for  a  Richmond,  had  dropped  into  eternity, 

quiet  rubber  of  whist ;  and  for  three  He  fidfe  all  the  loneHness  of  his  oonm« 

Buccessiye  years  they  sat  down  to  one*  tion,  (for  he  had  eschewed  marriage. 

The  fourth  came,  and  thai  their  rub«  and  in  the  veins  of  no  living  creature 

ber  was  played  with  an  open  dummy ;  rtdi'  a/  drop  of 'bk>od  whose  source  was 

a  fifth,  and  whist  was  no  longer  prao^-  in  his  own) ;  and  as  he  drained  the 

ticable ;  two  could  play  only  at  crib*^  ^ms,  vdiich  he  had  filled,  **  to  the 

bage,  and  cribbage  was  the  game.  But  memory  of  those  who  were  gone,"  the 

it  was  little  more  than  the  moctoy  of  teavr  sSowly  tridcled  down  the  deep 

{>lay.  Thdr  palsied  hands  could  hwd^  furrows  of  his  aged  face, 
y  hold,  or  their  fading  sight  distiiii^        He  hud  thus  fulfilled  one  part  of 

guish,  the  cards,  while  their  torpid  fa«r  his  yow>  and  he  prepared  himself  to 

culties  made  them  doze  between  each  disblmge  tbe  other,  by  sitting  the 

deaL  usual  numbef  of  hours  at  his  desolate 

At  length  came  the  last  dinner  ;  table.  With  a  heayy  heart  he  resign* 

and  the  survivor  of  the  twelve,  upon  ed  himseif  to  the  ^loom  of  his  own 

whose  head  four  score  and  ten  winters  tlu)Ug^ts-*>a  lethargic  sleep  stole  oyer 

had  showered  their  snow,  ate  his  so^>  him^^his  head  fell  upon  his  bosOm— 

litary  meal.  It  so  chanced  that  it  was  confused  images   crowded  into   his 

in  his  house,  and  at  his  table,  they  mind<>-*he  babbled  to  himself— was 

had  celebrated  the  first.  In  his  cellar,  silent-««ad  when  his  servant  entered 

too,  had  remained,  for  eight  and  fifty  the  room,  alarmed  by  a  noise  which 

years,  die  bottle  they  had  then  uh^  he  heard,<he  fbttnd  his  master  stretch- 

corked,  re-corked,  and  which  he  was  ed  iqxm  the  carpet  at  the  foot  of  the 

that  dajT  to  imcork  again.    It  stood  easy-cllair,  out  of  which  he  had  slip« 

beside  mm.  With  a  feeble  and  reluc-  pea  in  an  i^plectic  fit.    He  never 

tant  grasp  he  took  the  "  frail  memo*  spoke  i^ain,  n^  once  opened  his  eyes, 

rial"  of  a  youthful  tow ;  and  for  a  mo-  though  the  vital  spv k  was  not  extinct 

ment  memory  was  faithful  to  her  of«  till  the  following  day.    And  this  was 

fice.    She  threw  open  the  huAg  vista  the  LAsr  mnvtR  I 
of  buried  years ;  and  his  heart  trsvd«  M. 

led  through  them  all:   Their  lusty 


THE  STORM-PAINTER*  IN  HIS  DUNGEON. 


——Where  of  ye«  O  tempests,  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  that  shake  the  human  breast, 
or  do  yc  find  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  neat } 

Ckilde  Harold, 


Midnight  !  and  silence  deep ! 

The  air  is  fill'd  with  sleep, 
Wiih  the  stream's  whisper  and  the  citron's  breath ; 

The  fixed  and  solemn  stars 

Gleam  thro'  my  dungeon-bars— 
Wake,  rushing  winds !  this  breezeleas  calm  is  death ! 


*  Pietro  Mulier,  called  II  Tempesta,  from  his  surprising  pictures  of  storms.  **  His 
compositions,**  says  Lanzi, ''  inspire  a  real  horror,  presenting  to  our  eyes  death-devoted 
ships  overtaken  by  tempests  and  darkness,  fired  by  lightning,  now  rising  on  the  moun- 
tain-waves, and  again  submerged  in  the  abyss  of  ocean.**  During  an  imprisonment  of 
five  years  in  Genoa,  the  pictures  which  be  painted  in  his  dungeon  were  marked  by 
additional  power  and  gloom.—^^^  LanxVi  History  of  painting,  trantlated  by  Roscoc. 
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Ye  watch-fires  of  the  akies ! 

The  BtUhiess  of  your  eyes 
Looks  too  intensely  thro'  my  troubled  soul ; 

I  feel  this  weight  of  rest 

An  earth-load  on  my  breast-— 
Wake,  rushing  winds>  awake !  and  dark  clouds,  roll  ! 

*  I  am  your  own,  your  child, 

O  ve,  the  fierce  and  wild 
And  kingly  tempests !  Will  ye  not  arise  ? 

Hear  the  bold  Spirit's  voice^ 

That  knows  not  to  rejoice. 
But  in  the  peal  of  your  strong  hiurmonies  I 

By  sounding  Ooean- waves. 

And  dim  Calabrian  caves. 
And  flashing  torrents,  I  have  been  your  mate ; 

And  with  the  rocking  pines ' 

Of  the  olden  Apennines, 
In  your  dark  path  stood  fearless  and  elate ! 

Tour  lightnings  were  as  rods 

That  smote  the  deep  abodes 
Of  thought  within  me,  and  the  stream  gush'd  free ; 

Come,  that  my  soul  again 

May  swell  to  burst  its  chain — 
Bring  me  the  music  of  the  sweeping' sea ! 

Within  me  dwells  a  flame. 

An  eagle  caged  and  tame. 
Till  call'd  forth  by  the  harping  of  the  blast ; 

Then  is  its  triumph's  hour. 

It  springs  to  sudden  power. 
As  mounts  the  billow  o'er  the  quivering  mast. 

Then,  then,  the  canvass  o'er. 

With  hurried  hand  I  pour 
The  lava-floods  and  gusts  of  my  own  soul ; 

Kindling  to  fiery  life 

Dreams,  worlds,  of  pictured  strife  ;^> 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake !  and  dark  clouds,  roll ! 

Wake,  rise ! — the  reed  may  bend. 

The  trembling  leaf  descend. 
The  forest  branch  give  way  before  your  might ; 

But  I,  your  strong  compeer. 

Call,  summon,  wait  you  here— 
Answer,  my  Spirit,  answer !  Storm  and  Night ! 

F.  H. 
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THE    OLD    SEA-FORT. 

BY  DELTA. 

1. 

When  winds  were  wailing  round  me. 

And  Day,  with  closing  eye. 
Peeped  from  beneath  the  sullen  clouds. 

Of  pale  November's  sky,— 
In  downcast  meditation. 

All  silently  I  stood. 
Gazing  the  wintry  ocean's 

Unbounded  barren  flood. 

2. 
A  place  more  wild  and  lonely 

Was  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
The  cavemed  sea-rocks  beetled  o'er 

The  billows  rushing  green ; 
There  was  no  sound  horn  aught  around. 

Save,  'mid  the  echoing  caves. 
The  plashing  and  the  dashing 

Of  melancholy  waves. 

3. 
High  'mid  the  lowering  waste  of  sky. 

The  grey  gulls  flew  in  swarms  ; 
And,  far  beneath,  the  brine  upheaved 

The  sea- weed's  tangly  arms  ; 
The  face  of  nature  in  a  pall 

Dim-shrouded  seem'd  to  be,    * 
As  silently  I  listen'd  there 

The  durges  of  the  sea. 

In  twilight's  shadowy  scowling. 

Not  far  remote,  there  lay 
An  old  dim  smoky  sea<^port. 

Within  a  sheltered  bay ; 
Through  far-back  generations 

Its  blacken'd  piles  had  stood. 
And,  though  the  abode  of  human  things. 

It  look'd  like  solitude;— 

5. 
Of  lifeless  solitude  it  spake. 

And  silence,  and  decay  ; 
Of  old,  wild  times  departed; 

Of  beings  pass'd  away ; 
Of  lonely  vessels  beating  up 

Against  the  whelming  breeze  ; 
Of  tempest-stricken  mariners. 

Upon  the  pathless  seas. 

6. 
I  thought  of  venerable  men. 

Whose  dust  lies  in  their  graves ; 
Who  left  that  now  deserted  port. 

To  breast  the  trampling  waves  ; 
How,  in  their  shallops  picturesque, 

Unawed,  they  drifted  forth ; 
Directed  by  the  one  bright  star. 

That  points  thp  stormy  North. 
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7. 
And  haw,  when  Bw«pt the :  tempest-  blasts 

Along  the  groaning  earth. 
Pale  widows  .with  theii  orphans 

Would  cower  beside  the  hearth. 
All  sadly  thinking  on  the  ships, 
,  .That,  bl^ting^UlebIeito^,' 
Held  but  a  f];i^e.plaiikj  betwixt 
,    .  Their  saikurs  and  the  seas  1 

\         8.  i 

Yet  how,  on  their  returmng. 

Such  wondrous  taler  they  told,       ,^ 
Of  birds  with  jiainbow  (dumages,.  . 

And  trees  with  fruits  of  gold ;  '' 

Of  perils  in  the  wHdemess, 

Beside  the  lion's  den ; 
And  huts  beneath  the  pako^rees, 

Whdre  dwelt  the  pamfiedmea^ 

'Mid  n^daneholy  ^Emoies, 

My  spint  loved  to  stray 
Back  thjoughthe  mists,  (ttliooded  £ld. 

Lone  wandering  far  away ; 
When  dim-eyed  Superstition 
/^l^raised  her  ddrich  eiDon,  i 

And  Witehes.'hdldiheir  orgies 
i  3nie^  the  waning  moon. 

rio.' 
Yes!  tjuoogh  TraditionV ^wiHght, 

To  days  hath  Fancy  flo^n> 
When  Canmoseyi^or  when  Kenneth,  dree'd 

The  Celts'  uneasy  crown ; 
When  men  wereJbearded  savages. 

An  .nnehiighten'd  hcAde,  t 

'Mid  which  gkam'dGiiiMiing'sscfllpulaire, 

And  War^  iinshrinkuig  switf  d* 

>  •  .     ■      •  ■  '      ^ 

'  11. 

A^d,  i^  their  jmsty  hatubeiks,  ' 
- .  Throng'd  past  the  plaided^  bands  ; 
And  slan^ng  lay  the  Norsemen's  keels 

On  Ocean  s  dreary  sands ; 
And,  in  the  moorlands  dreary. 

The  cairn,  with  lidiens^srey, 
Mark'd  where  their,  souls ishflek'd  forth  in  blood. 

On  Battle'sr  iron  day. 

5   12. 
Waned  ali  these  tranced  vuuons  ;— 
'  But,,oniny  pensive  sight,  ' 

Remain'd  the  old<dim:flea-port. 
Beneath  the  scowl  of  night ; 
The  sea-mews  from  their  island  cliffs 

Had  left  the. homeless  sky ; 
Mf^  to  the  dirges  eitO^  blast 
The  wild  seasimade  reply. 

12 
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Tke  Modern  Gyges.    A  Tak  ^  Trialr, 
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TItk  MOI>BRN  arOESt      A  TALB  of  TRIALS. 


'<  l^B  boy  shall  be  called  AmA* 
bal  V  exclaimed  Walstein^  a  young 
painter  resident  in  Nuremborg,  as  he 
aaalched  his  sleeping  first-born  from 
the  mother's  dxm%,  and  strtined  him 
with  rapturous  delight  to  his  bosom. 
The  infant,  roused  by  this  sudden- 
ohange  of  position,  (^ned  a  piur  of 
large  blqe  eyes  i»on  the  happy  fa« 
ther,  and  screamed  with  tenor  in  hia 
yehemcnt  embrace.  *'  Give  me  the  boy> 
Walslein !"  exclaimed  the  anxious  mo* 
ther,  as  she  hastily  extricated  the 
frightened  infant  from  her  husband's 
arms.  ''  You  men  are  miserable  nur* 
ses,  and  should  never  touch  an  infant 
under  twdve  months  old."  The  little 
fellow  nestled  in  her  arms,  teposed  his 
eherub-head  upon  her  b<»om,  and  ixk 
a.  few  seconds  was  asleep  again. 

"  But  tell  me,  Walstein  T  «mti-r 
nued  Amelia,  **  what  in  the  name  of 
wonder  can  prompt  you  to  call  this 
beautiful  boy  bysncti  an  ugly  name 
as  Annibal?  Why,  it  is  the  name  of 
our  neighbour's  bull>  dog,  and  the  first 
owner  of  it  was  that  heathen  Cartha- 
genian  who  delighted  in  havoc  and 
slaughter.  I  should  never  hear  the 
name  without  a  shudder,  and  I  beg 
you  wiU  choose  one  more  suitaUe  fur 
the  child  of  Christian  parents.  For 
instance,  one  of  those  fine  Scriptural 
names,  John,  or  Mark,  or  Luke." 

**Luke,  say  you?"  exclaimed  the 
painter  ;  **  impossible,  AmeUa  \  St 
Luke  is  the  patron*saint  of  the  sub« 
lime  art  of  painting,  aa  St  Cecilia  is 
of  music  ;  and  to  ctul  a  painter's  child 
afler  him  would  be  almost  as  irreve* 
lent  as  to  name  him  after  the  great 
founder  of  our  faith.  No,  Amelia ! 
these  holy  names  will  not  become  a 
painter's  bov ;  he  must  be  called  after 
flome  one  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 
The  Annibal  I  mean  is  not  the  Car- 
ihag^an  general,  who,  by  the  way, 
.waa  a  great  man;  but  the  famous 
painter  Annibal  Cairacci,— -that  great 
and  glorious  artist,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brothers,  roused  Italian 
art  from  the  death-like  torpor  and 
darkness  which  had  succeeded  the  me- 
lidian  efiulgence  of  Kaffaelle  and  Mi- 
diel  Angelo.  How  often  I  have  ga- 
zed on  and  copied  the  great  achieve* 
itoents  of  the  Caracci  at  Bologna,  and 
even  wept  as  I  compared  my  tame  and 
feeble  drawings  with  the  immeasttra* 
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bly  surpassing  power  and  science  of 
the  great  originals.  Can  you  wonder^ 
ray  Amelia  r  that  I  should  venerate 
the  man  whose  resdute  perseverance 
revived  and  invi^rated  the  Italian 
schools,  and  to  whose  admirable  de- 
signs I  am  nudnly  indebted  to  my 
proficiency  in  art  f  I  will,  neverthe- 
leas^-  to  please  you,  abandon  my  inten- 
tion of  adling  our  first-born  a^r 
him.  What  think  yoa  of  Bartolo^ 
meor 

"  I  prefier  it  to  Annibal,"  said  Ame« 
lia,  ^^  because  it  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  holy  apostles ;  but  it  is  so  long 
^t  every  one  would  call  the  boy 
Bart.  No,  Walstein  !  he  is  a  beau- 
tiful fellow,  and  I  am  deterouned  that 
he  shall  have  a  beautiful  name." 

**  What  name  can  be  more  imposing 
than  Bartdomeo?"  replied  the  paint- 
er ;  ^^  and  what  elevated  associations 
are  connected  with  it !  Only  think  of 
those  great  masters,  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
Bartolomeo  Ramenghi,  and  Bartdo- 
meo  Schidone,  whc«e  worka  are  full 
of  sublimity  and  devoticxi,  and  glo- 
riously coloured.  What  a  oonstdla- 
tion  of  creatness,  and  what  an  enno- 
bling distinction  to  be  named  after 
them  1" 

"  All  this  may  be  very  true,"  retort- 
ed the  smUing  mother,  ^'  but  the  name 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  an  ugly  one.  If 
our  boy  must  bear  a  painter's  name, 
why  not  call  him  Guido,  or  Julius  ?" 

^'  True,.  Amelia !  Guido  Reni  and 
Julio  Romano  were  able  artists ;  but 
I  class  my  Annibal  and  the  Bartolo- 
meos  far  above  them." 

**  But  ^hy  attach  such  importance 
to  a  name  ?"  resumed  his  wife.  "  How 
many  men  have  worn  distinguished 
names,  and  disgraced  them  by  vice 
and  folly  1" 

'*  And  yet  a  good  name  is  a  point 
of  vital  impoatanoe,"  replied  the  tena- 
cious Walstein.  **  Nomen  et  omen, 
said  the  Romans,  and  In  this  saying  a 
fine  morality  is  conveyed.  The  youth 
who  wears  a  great  man's  name  will  be 
naturally  solicitous  to  prove  himself  not 
unworthy  of  it,  or,  at  least,  he  will 
endeavour  not  to  disgrace  it.  With 
this  view  my  good  fither  called  roe 
after  the  immortal  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, and  that  great  and  accomplished 
man  has  been  through  life  my  polar 
star,  as  well  as  my  guardian  angel, 
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when  expo8od>  at  the  perilous  age  of 
twenty,  to  the  licefidoti»«lhiietteiita 
of  Italy.  Without  his  guidance^  my 
Amelia!  not  eyen  my  plighted  faitn 
to  you  would  haye  shielded  me  fVom 
the  dangers  of  opportunity,  and  the 
syren  spells  of  Italian  beauty.  And 
are  there  not  eyil  names,  which,  by  pa- - 
rtty  of  reasoning,  might  exercise  a  ma^ 
lignant  influence  ?  If,  for  instance,  we 
were  to  christen  the  boy  Judas,  should 
we  not  stamp  him  a  traitor  ?  Or  if 
Nebuchadnezzar,  should  we  not  sow 
the  seeds  of  those  wicked  propensities 
which  brought  down  such  awfiil  pu- 
nishment on  the  Assyrian  ^* 
'  **  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  the  laugh* 
ing  Amdia ;  "  you  must  be  either  su- 
perstitious, or  dreaming,  to  suggest 
such  horrible  possibilities*  But  se« 
riously,  Walstein ! — ^if  this  dear  little 
fellow  must  be  called  after  a  great 
painter,  why  not  choose  the  musical 
and  gentle  name  of  him  whom  you 
call  the  prince  of  painters,  and  never 
mention  without  impassioned  and  de« 
vout  enthusiasm  ?" 

"  Hah  !  my  beloyed  Amelia !"  cried 
the  painter,  embracing  her,  **  I  could 
almost  kneel  and  worship  you  for  the 
glorious  thought.  You  mean  that  ex- 
alted being,  that  angel  in  the  guise  of 
inan,  who  appeared  for  a  short  season 
on  earth  to  aaom  his  country  and  im« 
proye  mankind  ; — you  mean  the  saint- 
ed and  immortal  Rafikelle." 

**  Of  whom  else  could  I  speak  with 
0uch  veneration  ?"  replied  the  pleased 
and  agitated  Ametia. 

'^  Angelic  spirit  \"  exclaimed  the 
enthusiastic 'Walstein,  with  upraised 
eyes  and  folded  hands,  '^  wilt  thou 
pardon  the  presumption  of  an  humble 
votary,  who  dares  to  dignify  his  first- 
bom  with  thy  glorious  ana  inspiring 
name  ?'* 

'^Angels  frown  not  on  those  who 
loye  them,"  said  his  smiling  wife,  as 
she  approached  the  cradle  of  her  sleep- 
ing infant.  Sh»  breatlftJ^  a^jpother's 
gentle  kiss  uijpn  his  white i[lrehead> 
and  whispered,  with  tearful  emotion, 
''  Dear  innocent  I  thy  name  is  Raf- 
faelk." 


On  the  following  morning,  Wal« 
■tein  was  early  at  his  easel,  and  so  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  his  work,  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  wife> 
who  opened  and  searched  suecesslvely 
all  the  drawers  of  his  writing-desk. 
Aft  die  dosed  the  last,  ^e  e^idaim^ 


with  a  deep  sigh, ''  Alaa  ]  there  is  not 
ovea  &  eopper  C(HB,-  What  will  be« 
eome  of  us  r"  Then  approaching  the 
easel t  ''Dear  Leonardo  1  exeuse  my 
interruption,"  said  she,  **  but  I  must 
ask  you  one  question.  Have  you  no 
money?''  Without  raising  his  eyes 
from  the  eanyass,  the  artist  replied, 
'^  No,  dear  wife !  not  a  pamV ;  but 
this  promising  ^cture  will  be  finished 
in  a  very  few  days ;  and,  if  sold  f<Nr  a 
third  of  its  value,  will  yield  us  twen* 
ty  ducats." 

.  ''  But  meanwhile,"  said  Amelia, 
*'  we  have  neither  food,  nor  me^ns  to 
procure  any." 

<  Eag^ly  pursuing  his  work,  the 
painter  replied,  '*  Why  not  pledge 
Something  at  the  pawnbroker's  ?" 

"  Alas !"  oried  his  wife,  "  what  can 
we  pledge  ?  Every  artide  of  clothing 
and  fenitmre,  save  those  of  immediate 
necessity,  has  been  long  nnce  pled« 
ged." 

''Every  thiog?"  eaid  the  painter, 

Smsing  to  reflect.  "  No,  Amdia, 
ere  hangs  a  ^ood  eoat  of  mine.  Take 
it,  and  let  it  give  security  for  us  a  few 
days." 

;  "But  consider  a  moment,  Wal« 
stein  i"  said  Amelia  impatiently ;  "  it 
is  your  only  coat,  and  if  we  pledge  it 
you  will  be  a  prisoner  for  want  of  de« 
oent  clothing  to  go  out  in.  But  where 
is  the  necessity  to  pledge  any  thii^  ? 
Have  you  not  two  fine  pictures  in  your 
bedroom,  for  which  you  haye  refu* 
sed  sums  that  would  naye  supported 
us  for  a  twelvemonth ;  and  has  not 
every  article  of  domestic  comfort  been 
sacrificed  isbst  you  might  preserve 
these  pictures  ?  Surely,  Walstdn  I 
when  tue  support,  nay,  theyery  exists 
Idnce,  of  your  wife  and  child  are  at 
stake,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
sacrifice  ?" 

The  painter  paused  a  moment,  and 
but  a  moment,  in  painful  embarrass- 
ment ;  then,  hastily  leaving  the  room, 
he.  soon  returned  widi  the  two  pic« 
jitures,  placed  them  against  the  wall, 
and  gazed  upon  them  long  in  ulence. 
His  cheeks  and  forehead  were  gra« 
dually  flushed  with  orimeon,  hied^ar 
grey  eye  gparkled  with  unusual  fir% 
and  the  pnde  of  consdous  tal^t  lighji 
ed  up  his  fine  features  into  glowing 
and  eloquent  expression ;  but  Bud« 
denly  his  smooth  and  open  brow  coU 
lapsed  into  fiirrows,  his  eyes  were  mU 
fused  with  tears,  and  his  lips  fordU^ 
ooropresfled.    ^^  Oh,  my  Ameha  f  oc 
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at  length  excldroed,  la  torrow  toa  penuriomnMn,  nhonailockedup  in 

great  l«  be  controlled,  "muatltheQ  wsback-ihop,  amlcountingfaisboaid 

teliDqoish  for  ever  these  beloved  pic-  of  ducats,  when   Waktein  arrivedj 

lures,  which  cost  me  such  intensity  of  and  the  impatient  artist  had  to  knock 

thought  and  labour  ?     Must  I  abanv  sereral  times  for  admission  befoie  the 

dou  to  some  tasleleBB,  heartless  racture-f  old  miser  could  «ecare  his  treasure  and 

mongei   these    proudest    trophies  of  unlock  his  door.     "  Hah  1  good  motBr 

my  pencil,  which  I  shall  never  sur-  iuE,  friend  Walstein  1"  esclaimed  the 

pus,  and  probably  never  equal }"  old  man  ae  he  admitted  the  painter 

"  My  beloved  husband  I"  replied  into  his  sanctuary.    "  How  are  you  i 

the    weeping   Amelia,    "  do  control  Well  and  Uveij  as  usual?     Ah!  yeu 

Soursclf.     The  sacrifice  is  great,  but  Brtists  are  ennable-  men.     You  havp 

J  is  in  compliance  with  a  sacred  duty,  no  cares,  no  difficulties ;  your  employ^ 

and  the  recollection  will  be  sweet  and  -nient  is  all  pleasure,  and  you  are  sure 

soodihio;  to  you  in  after-life."  to  get  well  paid  for  it.     Would  that 

"  fi^old,  my  Amelia!"  said  he^  Heaven  had  made  meapainter,  instead 

with  returning  enthusiasm,  "that  no-  of  a  poor  picture-dealer;  often  buying 

ble  and  high-minded  Airia,  sivina  to  dear  for  want  of  judgment,  and  seUing 

her  husband  the  fatal  steel  which  Iia^  cheap  for  want  pf  money  ;  no  good 

pierced  her  tender  bosom.     How  elo-  hits  to  be  made-  in  these  miserable 

quent  her  lode  and  ^sture!     Do  they  tiroes..   But  what.haveyou  got  there, 

not  say,  '  Pcetos !  it  is  not  painful  r'  eh  ? — something  good,  I   dare  say," 

and  do  not  the  calm  and  settled  pur>  continued  he,  putliog  on  his  speclaa 

pose,  the  affectionate  and  high  excite*  cl£S.     Walstein  placed  the  pictures  ia 

ment,aoflne!yh1eiidediBherfcatures,  the  proper  light,  and  told  the  dealer 

turpasa  all  power  of  language  i     And  that  ue. was  compelled  by  necessity  t« 

Qow    observe,    Ameha,    that    other  port  with  them.     At  this  unguarded 


beauteous  form,  reclining  in  perfect  communication,  a  momentary  grin  of 

^ace  andself-oblivion,  apenitentand  keen  ilelight  flitted   over   the   sharp 

peeping  Magdalen.      Her  fine   eves  feature:  of  the  calculating  and  heart<^ 

downcast  and   dim   with   tears — her  less  dealer,  but  he  made  no  comment 

tong  unbraided  hair  flowing  in  glossy  except  the  word,  "  Indeed  j"  "  And 

luxuriance  over  the  shoulders  and  ho-  faj  object,  ui  calling  upon  you,"  cob> 

som — her  beautiful  hands  fcJdcd  in  tioued  the  artist,  "  is  to  inquire  if 

prayer.     Witlk  that  picture  isconnect'  jou  will  purchase  them?" 

ed  the  remembrance  of  a   generous  "  Alas !  my  worthy  friend  !"  replied 

and  superlatively  lovely  woman  whom,  the  cunning  trader,  "  would  vou  had 

I  knew  in  Florence,  and  in  the  per-  plate,  or  jeweli,  or  any  tiling  hut  pica 

feet  features  of  the  Magdalen  you  see  tures  to  dispose  of.     I'here  is  a<>  pur^ 

ber  portrait,  painted  from  recollection,  chase  so  hazardous  to  a  dealer,  and  ia 

At  tpat  time  I  was  largely  indebted  these  {unching  times  there  ia'  inch  a 

to  her  patronage,  and  gratitude  for-  spirit  of  economy  abroad,  that  nobodj; 

bids  me  to  part  with  this  picture  at  will  buy  articles  of  mere  luxury.  And 

any  price."  then,  you  geiitlemen  artists  give  no 

.  "  Keep  it  then  V'  retorted  the  ran-  credit — always  monej^  down.    H^-< 

aed  Amelia  with  bitterness,  "  and  let  ever,  if  ten  ducats  will  buy  the  nio* 

jour  wife  uid  diild  perish  with  hun-  tures,  I  will  risk  that  sum  to  obligo 

E,  while  yOa  gaze  upon  the  naked  you." 

uties  of  vour  Italian  svren,  once  _  "  Ten  ducats  1"  exclaim^  the  oi^ 
laged  prfoler,,  seizins  the  pictareij 

I  as-  "  You  must  be  mad,  old  ntan  !  or  you 

-gy  ;  would  not  dare  to  iiUult  me  with  such 

I  are  ^  offer." 

able  "  Stop,  my  dear  sir  1"  shouted  thft 

hese  old  man,  as  he  hobbled  to  the  streeto 

and  door  after  the  bastilv-retrealing  artisti 

here  but  Walatcin  was  already  out  of  sight 

at^  and  hearii^. 

sdl  "I  never  wished  evil  to  any  hn- 

and  man  being,"  muttered  tjie  angry  paint* 

er  to  himself  as  he  hurried  fivrn  the 

II  {£  ibopi  "^^  ^^  t^  inoment  I  could 
And  tee  that  old  fellow's  D«di  broken  with 
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some  with  portly  round  bellies  and 
tidy   little  brovm  wigs,   and   others 
decently  dressed  out  in  a  new  suit  of 
mourning  for  the  death  of  a  great- 
grand-daughter  or  a  great-great-grand- 
son. Palsies,  wrinkles,  toothless  gums, 
stiff  haras,  and  poker  knees,   were 
bandied  about  in  sallies  of  exuberant 
mirth,  and  appropriated,  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  as  a  group  of 
merry  children  would  have  distributed 
golden  palaces,  flying  chariots,  dia- 
mond tables,  and  chairs  of  solid  pearl, 
under  the  fancied  possession  of  a  ma- 
gician's wand,  which  could  transform 
plain  brick,  and  timber,  and  humble 
mahogany,  into  such  costly  treasures. 
"  As  f  .r  you,  George/   exclaimed 
one  of  the  twelve,  addressing  liis  bro- 
ther-in-law, *'  I  expect  I  shall  see  you 
as  dry,  withered,  and  shrunken  as  an 
old  eel-skin,  you  mere  outside  of  a 
man !"  and  he  accompanied  the  words 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

George  Fortescuc  was  leaning  care* 
lessly  over  the  side  of  the  yacht,laugh- 
ing  the  loudest  of  any  at  the  conver- 
sation which  had  been  carried  on.  The 
midden  manual  salutatidn  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law threw  him  off  his  balance, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  overboard. 
They  heard  the  heavy  splash  of  his 
fkU,  before  Uiey  could  be  said  to  have 
Been  him  fall.  The  yacht  was  pro- 
ceeding swifUy  along ;  but  it  was  in^ 
Btantly  stopped. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  pre- 
vailed.   It  was  nearly  dark,  but  For- 
tescue  was  known  to  be  an  excellent 
■wimmer,  and  startling  as  the  accident 
was,  they  felt  certain  he  would  regain 
the  vesseL    Tbey  could  not  see  him. 
They  listened.    They  heard  the  sound 
of  his  hands  and  feet.    They  hailed 
him.    An  answer  was  returned,  but 
in  a  faint  gurgling  voice,  and  the  ex- 
clamation *'0h  God!"  struck  upon 
their  ears.    In  an  instant  two  or  three, 
who  were  expert  swimmers,  plunged 
into  the  river,  and  swam  towards  the 
spot  whence  die  exclamation  had  pro- 
ceeded.   One  of  them  was  within  an 
arm's  length  of  Fortescne :  he  saw 
him ;  he  was  stmgeling  and  bufibting 
the  water ;  beforehe  could  be  reach- 
ed«  he  went  down,  and  his  distracted 
fkiemd  beheld  the  eddying  circles  of 
the  wave  just  over  the  spot  where  he 
had  sunk.    He  dived  after  him,  and 
toached  the  bottom ;   but  the  tide 
11709/  Asiv  drifted  the  body  onwards^ 
i&rir  coald  not  be  found  / 


They  proceeded  to  one  of  the  near* 
est  stations  where  drags  were  kept, 
and  having  procured  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus, they  returned  to  the  fatal 
spot.  After  the  lapse  of  above  an 
hour,  thev  succeeded  in  raising  the 
lifeless  body  of  their  lost  friend.  All 
the  usual  remedies  were  employed  for 
restoring  suspended  animation;  but 
in  vain ;  and  they  now  pursued  the 
remainder  of  their  course  to  London, 
in  mournful  silence,  with  the  corpse 
of  him  who  had  commenced  the  day 
of  pleasure  with  them  in  the  fulness 
of  health,  of  spirits,  and  of  life !  Amid 
their  severer  grief,  they  could  not  but 
reflect  how  soon  one  of  the  joyous 
twelve  had  slipped  out  of  the  httle 
festive  circle. 

The  months  rolled  on,  and  cold  De- 
cember came  with  all  its  cheering 
round  of  kindly  greetings  and  merry 
hospitalities :  and  with  it  came  a  soft- 
ened recollection  of  the  fate  of  poor 
Fortescue;  eleven  of  the  twelve  as* 
sembl^  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  their 
loss  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
very  irregularity  of  the  table,  five  on 
one  side,  and  only  four  on  the  other, 
forced  the  melancnoly  event  upon  their 
memory. 

There  are  few  sorrows  so  stubborn 
as  to  resist  the  united  influence  of  wine, 
a  circle  of  select  friends,  and  a  season 
of  prescriptive  gaiety.  Even  those 
pindiing  troubles  of  ufe,  which  come 
home  to  a  man's  own  bosom,  will  lig^t 
up  a  smile,  in  such  moments,  at  Uie 
beaming  countenances  and  jocund 
looks  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world; 
while  you^mere  sympathetic  or  senti* 
mental  distress,  gives  way,  like  the 
inconsolable  affliction  of  a  widow  of 
twenty,  closely  besieged  by  a  lover  of 
thirty. 

A  decorous  sigh  or  two,  a  few  be* 
coming  ejaculations,  and  an  instruc- 
tive observation  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  made  up  tlie  sum  of  tender 
posthumous  *'  offerings  to  the  manes 
of  poor  George  Fortescue,"  as  they 
proceeded  to  discharge  the  more  im- 
portant duties  for  which  they  had  met. 
By  the  time  the  third  glass  of  cham- 
pagne had  gone  round,  in  addition  to 
sundry  potations  of  fine  old  hock,  and 
"  capital  madeira,"  they  had  ceas^  to 
discover  any  thing  so  very  pathetic*in 
the  inequality  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
table,  or  so  melancholy  in  their  crip* 
pled  u\im\>CT  0^  t\«\cu» 
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at  length  excl<tfroed^  in  sorrow  too 
great  to  be  controlled,  '^  must  I  then 
relinquish  for  ever  these  beloved  pic- 
tures, which  cost  me  such  intensity  of 
thought  and  labour  ?  Must  I  aban* 
don  to  some  tasteless,  hear  tlesspicture- 
monger  these  proudest  trophies  of 
my  pencil,  which  I  shidl  never  8ur« 
pM8,  and  probably  never  equal  ?" 

''  My  beloved  husband !"  replied 
the  weeping  Amelia,  **  do  control 
yourself.  The  sacrifice  is  great,  but 
It  is  in  compliance  with  a  sacred  duty. 
And  the  recollection  will  be  sweet  and 
soothing  to  you  in  after-life." 

^<  Behold,  my  Amelia  \"  said  he> 
with  returning  enthusiasm,  *^  that  no-» 
ble  and  high-minded  Arria,  giving  to 
her  husband  the  fatal  steel  which  lias 
pierced  her  tender  bosom.  How  elo« 
qucnt  her  look  and  gesture !  Do  they 
not  say, '  Pcetus !  it  is  not  painful  r 
and  do  not  the  calm  and  settled  pur* 
pose,  the  a£Pectionatc  and  high  excite« 
ment,  so  finely  blended  in  her  features, 
surpass  all  power  of  language  P  And 
now  observe,  Amelia,  that  oUier 
beauteous  form,  reclining  in  perfect 
grace  and  self-oblivion,  a  penitent  and 
weeping  Magdalen.  Htrr  fine  eyes 
downcast  and  dim  with  tears — ncr 
long  unbraided  hair  flowing  in  glossy 
luxuriance  over  the  shoulders  and  bo- 
som— ^hcr  beautiful  hands  folded  in 
prayer.  With  that  picture  is  connect- 
ed the  remembrance  of  a  generous 
and  superlatively  lovely  woman  whom 
I  knew  in  Florence,  and  in  the  per- 
fect features  of  the  Magdalen  you  see 
her  portrait,  painted  from  recollection. 
At  that  time  I  was  largely  indebted 
to  her  patronage,  and  gratitude  for- 
bids me  to  part  with  this  picture  at 
any  price." 

'^  Keep  it  then  !'*  retorted  the  rou* 
aed  Amelia  with  bitterness,  *'  and  let 
your  wife  and  child  perish  with  hun- 
ger, while  you  gaze  upon  tlie  naked 
beauties  of  your  Italian  syren,  once 
too  probably  your  mistress." 

''  My  mistress !"  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished painter  with  angry  energy  ; 
**  never,  Amelia !  Your  suspicions  are 
&lse,  and  do  me  and  that  admirable 
woman  gross  Injustice."  With  these 
words  he  seized  the  pictures,  and 
hastened  from  the  apartment.  ''  Where 
are  you  going,  Walstein  ?"  called  after 
him  the  repentant  wife.  '*  To  sell 
hotk  the  pictures,"  he  shouted^  and 
tnahed  into  the  street. 

mie  prindpal  tnder  In  worki  oC 
aH  at  Nuremborg  wHi  an  aged  and 
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penurious  man,  who  wai^lock^  up  in 
his  back-ahop,  and  counting  his  hoara 
of  ducats,  when  Walstein  arrived.; 
and  the  impatient  artist  had  to  knock 
several  times  for  admission  before  the 
old  miser  could  secure  his  treasure  and 
unlock  his  door.  "  Hah  1  good  morn- 
ing, friend  Walstein  1"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  as  he  admitted  the  painter 
into  his  sanctuary.  ^  How  are  you  ? 
Well  and  lively  as  usual?  Ah!  yo« 
artists  are  enviable  men.  You  luiTe 
no  cares,  no  difficulties ;  your  employ*- 
ment  is  all  pleasure,  and  you  are  sure 
to  get  well  paid  for  it.  Would  thai 
Heaven  had  made  me  a  painter,  instead 
of  a  poor  picture^ dealer ;  often  buying 
dear  for  want  of  judgment^  and  seUing 
cheap  for  want  of  money ;  no  good 
bits  to  be  made  in  these  miserable 
times.  But  what  have  you  got  there^ 
eh  ? — something  good,  I  dare  say,^ 
continued  he,  putting  on  his  specta* 
des.  Walstein  placcKl  the  pictures  in 
the  proper  light,  and  told  the  dealer 
that  lie  was  compelled  by  necessity  to 
part  with  them.  At  this  unguarded 
communication,  a  momentary  grin  of 
keen  delight  flitted  over  the  sharp 
features  of  the  calculating  and  hearts 
less  dealer,  but  he  made  no  comment 
except  the  word,  *'  Indeed !"  ''  And 
jny  object,  in  calling  upon  you/'  con- 
tinued the  artist,  *'  is  to  inquire  if 
you  will  purchase  them  ?" 

"  Alas!  my  worthy  friend !"  replied 
the  cunning  trader,  ''  would  you  had 
plate,  or  jewels,  or  any  tliinp  but  pio« 
tures  to  dispose  of.  'i'herc  is  no  puTif 
chase  so  hazardous  to  a  dealer,  and  ia 
thcbe  pincliing  times  there  is'  such  a 
spirit  of  economy  abroad,  that  nobodj 
will  buy  articles  of  mere  luxmry.  And 
then,  you  gentlemen  artists  give  no 
credit— always  money  down.  How- 
ever, if  ten  ducats  will  buy  the  pio^ 
tures,  I  will  risk  that  sum  to  oblige 
you." 

"  Ten  ducats !"  exclaimed  the  eom 
raged  painter,  seizing  the  picturet^ 
^*  You  must  be  mad,  old  nian  !  or  you 
would  not  dare  to  inault  me  with  such 
an  ofler." 

''  Stop,  mv  dear  sir  !"  shouted  the 
old  man,  as  ne  hobbled  to  the  street* 
door  after  the  hastily-retreating  artist, 
but  Widstein  was  already  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

*'  I  never  wished  cvU  to  any  ho* 
man  being,"  muttered  the  angry  paint- 
er  to  himself  aa  he  hum«l  w^  ^9q»^ 
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ploftBure.    Alas !"  cOBtiaued  he>  mu^  famed  wnger Cecilia  G.^  t^  pre*emi« 

■ing*  *'  how  wretched  is  ^e  lot  of  an  tient  in  graced  but  consid^ably  thin*^ 

artist  in  this  world !    His  existence  is  ner  than  when  he  knew  her  in  Flo^ 

a  continued  struggle  with  difficulties  rence^  hastened  with  a  cordial  smile 

of  every  kind — with  the  -bitterest  de-  to  greet  Inm.    "  Wdcome,  most  wel* 

privations ;  with  the  stings  of  poverty  come,  mv  good  Leonardo !"  exclaimed 

and  neglect;  uid,  worst  of  all,  witn  diis  encnanting  woman,  and  invited 

the  mauce  and  detraction  of  his  c(Hn-  him  to  a  seat  by  her  on  the  sofa.    In 

petitors  in  art    Like  the  prophets  of  reply  to  her  kind  inquiries  into  his 

old,  ajNunter  obtains,  dunng  life,  no  situation  and  presets,  he  6HLd  her 

credit  In  bis  own  country ;  and  the  that  he  was  established  in  his  native 

«Q06t  valuable  portion  of  his  existence,  city,  that  he  had  married  the  object  of 

^aliioh,  to  other  men,  is  a  period  of  his  early  love,  and  was  the  fiitfier  of  ft 

rewar^g  labour,  is  passed  by  the  beautiful  boy."  '*■ 

^vretched  artist  in  exhausting  effcnrts        **  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  von  are  a 

of  body  and  mind,  and  in  sacrificing  his  happy  husband  and  father,   rejoined 

better  judgment  to  the  whims  of  col«  the  Signora.    ''The  tranqidllity  of 

lectors  apd  the  sordid  views  of  dealers,  married  life  and  domestic  habits  ia 

What  shall  I  do  ?"  exclaimed  Uie  eminently  favourable  to  success  in 

miserable  youth.    ''  Shidl  I  return  vonr  precession,  and  I  expect  to  secf 

home  as  penniless  as  I  left  it  ?  No  I  in  those  two  pictures  abundant  evi« 

I  cannot  endure  the  distress  of  my  denoe  that   the   promising   student 

poor  wife,  and  the  cries  of  Uiat  sweet  has  become  a  painter  of  the  highest] 

nursling,  whose  sustenance  depends  dass.    Do  favour  me  with  die  8%ht' 

upon  her  hedth  and  comfort.     Al«  of  them." 

mighty  Father  \  look  down  upon  me        l%e  features  of  Walstein  betrayed 

vriUi  compassion  and  rcJief.  before  I  deep  and  singular  perplexity  at  this  re« 

Utterly  despair."  ^uest ;  but,  after  momentary  hesita* 

At  this  moment  a  musical  voice  be»  tion, he  uncovered  the  "  TypngAxn&T 

hind  him  called  out,  **  Signor  Leonar«  placed  it  in  the  proper  lignt,  and  fix« 

do  !"    Turning  bade  with  surprise,  ed  a  searching  look  upon  the  eloquent 

he  beheld  a  young  female  beckoning  features  of  ^e  Signora. 
to  him  from  the  do(Hr  of  a  large  hotel.        "  What  a  noble  picture  !*  exc1aim<- 

'*  Is  it  possible  ?"  acclaimed  he,  has*  ed  the  tasteful  Italian,  after  she  had 

tenin^  to  her.  ''  You  here,  Gabrida  2  gazed  widi  long  and  growing  ddight. 

How  is  your  lovely  Signora  ?    Your  '*  What  a  grand  des^  1  anowhatex-' 

nniles  tdl  me  that  she  is  not  far  dis«  ecution  I    What  truth  and  depth  of 

tant  from  her  favourite  attendant  Do  coknulng!"  she  continued,  in  tones 

announce  me,  Gabriela,  without  de«  of  impassioned  enthusiasm.   ''Truly, 

lay."  Leonardo !  there  is  magic  in  that  pic- 

"  What  impatient  men  ^ou  painters  ture  ;   but  you  would  never  have 

are  I"  exdaimed  the  laughmg  ndr-one.  adiieved  soch  a  £sce  and  form  as  your 

"  Who  told  you  that  my  mistress  was  Arria,  had  you  not  lived  in  Italy,  and 

in  Nuremburg  ?"  studied  die  majesdc  beaufr  of  the  Bo« 

Walstein  could  not  command  words  man  women.    I  congratulate  you  sin- 

to  reply,  but  his  flushed  cheeks  and  cerely  upon  this  great  and  obvious 

trembluig  li{>s  shewed  how  deeply  lie  improvement    Certainly  this  picture 

was  disappointed.    "  I  w.ill  imme«  surpasses  {all  that  you  accomplished 

diatdy  announce  you,"  said  the  play-  in  lialy." 

ffoX  but  sympathising  fille  de  (mam-        "  Excuse  me,  Signora,"  relied  die 

bre.    "  The  Signora  is  in  this  hoteL  painter,  "  if  I  presume  to  differ  from 

She  saw  you  from  her  balcony  cross-  you.    I  painted  one  picture  in  Flo^ 

ing  the  square  to  ;fouder  picture- shop,  renoe,  which  I  dass  aoove  all  subset 

and  bade  me  wait  here  to  intercept  euentefibrts— Imean  the  Venus  Ana« 

you  when  you  vetumed,  and  invite  dyomene."     At  these  wcnrds  a  deep 

you  to  her  presence."  blush  overspread  the  fine  features  of 

"You  are  Heaven's  own  roessengser,  the  Signora.    She  made  an  efibrt  to 

my  pretty  Gabriela  1"  said  the  deli^U  speak,  but  hesitated ;  and  Walstdn* 

ed  artist^  as  he  followed  up  stairs  the  whose  eyes  were  eamesdy  fixed  upou 

Hgbjt-hearted  Italian  girl,  who  opened  his  picture,  resum^,— "The  formaii^ :  ^ 

the  door  of  a  large  apartment^  and  an*  features  of  Arria  are  a  com^oddon  of  '; 

nonueed  him.    The  lovelyuand  far«  my  own,  and  painted  entirely  from 
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Ueal  Mmcepttou ;  but  the  Vetiua,'  vou  accompUth  ft^  Ton  mnn  bavb 
Continned  ne,  blushins  in  bis  luni,  Matly  itoleti  on  iny  privacy."  Teaii 
"  wu  ttkttx  from  a  realit;  of  qilendid  of  ina^nation  roUed  aown  Ber  che eki, 
andatroostsapeihumanbeBUty.  Poeti  and  impeded  iaiiher  utterance.  "Fat^ 
prise  those  compodtioas  which  are  don  toe,  lordy  Sighora  I"  exclaim^ 
toonded  in  nature  and  ennobled  by  Wslatdn,  "  if  I  dared  to  borrow  the 
art  far  above  the  mere  im^pnative  in  moat  perfect  of  Nature's  vrorkH  to  il- 
poetiT,  and  the  aame  rule  apfdiea  to  luitraie  a  popular  subject.  Your  un- 
it^ aistN- ait  of  painting.  Thiu,  Dante  rivalled  features  were  engnven  on  mjr 
And  Uichd  Angelo,  ArioMo  and  Tt-  memory,  and  the  ardent  imagtnation 
tiim,  Taaao  and  HaffiKlle,  were  r^  of*  Tonng  artist  euHy  supplied  those 
^eeUvdf  anEnated  by  the  aaue  iim-  bnoties  irtiich  your  unaffected  mo- 
nt ;  and  their  CDinpoaiUons  prove  their  desly  concealed.  Have  not  painter^ 
pnfbond  knowledge  of  human  and  too,  a  professional  and  inherent  right 
«xte|iiBl  uatme,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avail  themselves  of  every  beautiful 
Cbeir  deep  and  compr^ensive  sympa-  olgect  in  art  and  nature  ?  And  where 
iby.  How  greatly  would  all  the  arta  could  I  find  a  model  so  perfect,  s  com- 
beneflt  were  the  votaries  of  each  in  binatioii  of  form  and  feature  so  ex- 
more  intimate  comnumion ;  but  it  is  quisite  and  rare,  as  that  1  have  daretl 
the  calamity  and  curse  of  Sue  art  that  to  employ  ?" 

Its  disciplea  loo  often  want  bread.  The  "Leonardo  I"  exclaimed  the  angry 

.&ar  of  destitntion  fostcia  a  mean  s{Ua  Sipion,  with  en  incredulous  shake  of 

rlt  of  detraction,  and  divides  thoae  ber  beautiful   bead,  "  that  resem* 

Undred  mind«,  which  were  intended  blanoe  is  too  accurate  to  be  the  work 

todevdflpejdid  hnprove  each  other"— ^  of  memo^  and  imagination.  Bnt  yod 

"  But, my  good  Leonardo!"  inter*  may  yet  hav^  cause  to  rue  this  bold^ 

poied  the  laughing  Cecilia,  "  what  ness.    The  just  anger  of  an  intuited 

s  this  excursive  rhapsody, — thia  woman  is  not  to  be  soothed  down  hj 

ithropic  display  of  the  shadesand  &tteryi  and  my  friend  theEarlof  C. 

sbesof  your  profession?   Cheer  will  call  to  severeaccounttheman  who 

I  pray  you,  ana  shew  mo  the  other  has  dared  to  expose  me  to  piiblicde^ 

'  '  n  as  a  Magaalen.  No,  Leonsrdo ! 

"  aignora  i    repiieu  tne  painier,  in  x  oeny  that  any  artist  is  privileged  to 

ne«t    and    obvioua   embarrassment,  trample  upon  the  feelings  of  oUiers; 

''  yon  most  excuse  me.    I  cannot —  and,  if  you  would  avoid  my  enduring 

dtve  not,  shew  you  that  fucture."  hatred,  and  the  actiTe  vengeance  en 

"  Hahl    There  ia  some  mystery  Lord  C,  you  will  uothesitaletomake 

connected'  with    itl"  exclaimed  tlm  the  only  reparation  in  your  power."  ' 

.^gnma.  "  Name  vonr  conditions,  Sig&ora !" 

"  There  is  amystery,"  rtmlied  Wal-  replied  Wabtein,  whose  constemalioA 

atdttt  "and  one  which  nearly  omcemt  had  rapidly  subsided,  as  he  observed 

JOS."  alnikii^smileonthecheek of  Cecilia, 

"  He,  Leonardo  t"  exdaimed  the  which  £Batined  her  language  of  its 

exdted  Italian;  "then  I  mut  and  terron. 

vfflseeit."  "Yon  most  leUnqilish,  at  your  own 

"  On  Mmditioo  only  that  voa  pai^  price,  both  these  pictures,"  said  she. 

ilaa  my  nresumpdfm,    said  tne  young  *'  On  no  other  terns  can  yon  ever 

artist  as  he  placed  the  praiitent  Mao*  hope  formercy." 

^kn  hettee  her,  and  &x  own  exqid^  "  Then  I  am  pardoned,"  replied  the 
'■        "I  abandon  uncondition^ 


up,  I  pr 
picture. 


)  yon  and  the  tasteful  Lord  C> 
>  pictures,  which  the  sordid  tra> 
ante-    ders  of  Nuremburg  are  unworthy  to 

rvery  "Hie  Signora  opened  her  writing- 
pared  desk,  and  put  a  heavy  purse  of  ^Id 
Me  of  into  the  pamter's  hands.  "  llis  is  on 
rdo!"  BcconntonIy,Leonardo,"saidshe;  "ft 
vefae-  is  all  I  can  at  present  cmDmsnd ;  but 
ne  in  in  a  f^w  days  I  shall  ace  Lord  C,  whb 
brm  f  ia  now  in  Laiiaanne,  and  surprise  him 
emid  -wjtfi  these  adrnkible  pictures.    Il'e 
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often  speaks  of  you  widi  warm  regard^ 
and  his  fine  taste  and  boundless  libe^ 
rality  are  well  known  to  you." 
^'  I  have  indeed  good  reason  to  rev* 
collect  them/'  replied  the  grateful 
artist ;  '^  but  for  these  two  pictures 
your  generosity  has  already  overpaid 
me." 

'^  And  nowj  Leonardoj  I  have  a  fai^ 
vour  to  request  of  you^"  resumed  the 
Signora.  ''  If  your  time  and  engager 
inents  permitj  you  must  paint  my 
portrait  once  more  for  liOrd  C ;  but  I 
will  have  no  poetical  accessaries-— no 
attributes — ^you  must  paint  neither 
Venus  nor  Magdalen>  but  simply. 
Cecilia  G.  as  she  sits  before  vou.  Ere 
long  Uie  Earl  of  C.  and  I  shall  part;, 
too  probably  for  ever.  After  a  long 
and  afPectionate  intefcouriie  with  this 
iiigh<^minded  and  accomplished  noble- 
man^  my  heart  droops  when  I  look 
forward  to  our  final  separation^  and  I 
think  I  should  find  relief  in  having 
my  portrait  taken  before  his  arrivaL' 

while  thus  speakings  a  hectic  glow 
darkened  the  cheek  and  brow  of  the 
lovely  Italian,  and  her  eyep  filled  with 
tears  as  she  concluded. 

^^  Name  the  dav  and  the  hour, 
$i^ora !  and  I  will  attend  you/'  re^ 
phed  Walstein,  with  heartfelt  symr 
pathy,  ''  nor  will  I  intermit  until  th^ 
portrait  is  completed." 

^'  To-morrow  morning,  then,  i^ 
ten,"  said  Cecilia. 

^'  X  will  not  fail,"  replied  the  pain^ 
er,  rising  to  depart.  He  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  Italian,  cast  a  look 
of  lingering  affection  upon  his  fa- 
vourite pictures,  and  hastened  from 
the  apartment  to  conceal  the  bitter  re* 
gret  with  which  he  relinquished  theui 
lor  ever.     ^ 


XfS. 
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\   ^bout  c^hteen  ^o^thS;  before  the 

incidents   related   in   the  preceding 

.pages^  Widstein  arrived,  in  Florence, 

^after  a  re^dence  of  thre^  years  a^t  Borne 

"and  Bologna,  where  be  had  successful- 

]ly  pursued  the  noble  art  to  which  he 

^I^ad  devoted  himself  fropi,  boyhood 

vdth  intense  and  unceasing  ardour. 

In  Florence,  die  spirited  designs  and 

vigoro^  execution  of  this  h^lUy-gift- 

ed  youth  attracted  the  notice,  and« 

eventually,   the  personal  friendship 

and  munincen^  patronage  of  the  Eanl 

of  C,  an  En^ush  peer  of  princ^y  fofp 

tune,  and  with  a  spirit  worUiy  of  hid 

wealth.    During  oecasiond  aoid  pro- 


tracted, residende  at  Florence,  thU 
nobleman  became  the  idol  dP  the  nu<^ 
merous  artists  attracted  by  the  find 
paintings  which  adorn  the  ^'  Citv  of 
Flowers."    Their  attachment  to  him 
was  pure  and  disinterested,  and  ex« 
cited  less  by  his  liberal  remuneration; 
than  by  his  passionate  devotion  to  th^ 
arts,  and  his  considerate  sympathy 
with  that  morbid  irritability  of  tern* 
perament  peculiar  to  all  artists.    lA 
the  prime  of  Hfe,  and  distinguished 
by  a  figinre  of  commanding  height,  A 
prepossessing  physiognomy,  and  a  de^ 
portment  unadOPected  and  manly,  the 
Earl  needed  not  the  accidents  of  rank 
and  wealth  to  recommend  him  to  th^ 
fair  sex ;  but  widi  instinctive  delicacy 
he  recoiled  from  miscellaneous  ana 
common-place  intrigue,  i^nd  devoted 
himself  with  fervent,  exclusive,  and 
long-enduring  attachment  to  Cecilia 
G.,  thembst  impassioned  and  intellect- 
ual singer  in  Italy ;  and,  in  personal 
and  mental  fascination,  the  Aspasia  of 
her  time.    From  her  father,  an  etni- 
nent  physician  in  Bologna,  ifthe  had 
deriv^  a  comprehensive  and  mascu« 
line  education;  and,  from  a  Bomaft 
mother,  the  majestic  proportions,  the 
classic  profile,  and  the.  iinposing  gei^ 
ture,  which  distinguish  the  daughtei^ 
Of  the  "^  Eternal  City."    WhUe  yet  a 
child,  she  had  developed  a  strikitig 
taste  and  talent  for  music ;  and,  Undelt 
judicious  discipline,  her  voice  matured 
with  her  growth  into  a  power  and 
pathos  which  tbzilled  every  listenef. 
Her  upper  tones  Were  defective,  bift 
the  middle,  and  lower  notes  which 
composed  her  natural  voice,  were  un^ 

Earalleled  in  depth  and  richness';  and 
er  dxqmsite  taste  iaught  her  to  shun 
aU  needless  decoration,  and  to  rely 
solelv  upon  the  effect  of  those  fintf, 
emphatic,and  long-drawn  notes,  which 
the  Italians  call ''  Portamento  di  voce.^ 
The  tender  connexion  which  ei^lst- 
ed  between  the  English  nobleniiAand 
the  highly-gifted  Cecilia  had  com^ 
inenced  some  years  before  in  Na^detf, 
and  was  no  secret  in  Florence.  A  con^ 
.viction  of  the  general  worthlessiiess  oiT 
Italian  husbands,  and  a  due  sense  of 
her  own  merits,  had  early  established 
in  her  mind  a  determination  never  te 
relinqtiish  her  free-ageney ;  and  she 
had  reached  the  mature  age  of  five^ 
and-twenty  without  experiendnff  a 
^ntiment  more  -  impanioned  than 
frimiddiip,  when  Lord  C«,  entbriiBed 
by  the  dramatic  ptthot  of  Ber  perimDh- 
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^oe  in  0eriott8  Cfena,  ought  her  ao  deeping  God  of  LoyCi  and  was  so  deep^ 
auaiaUnce.  The  inimitable  truth  and  ly  absorbed  in  his  work,  that  he  ob<^ 
£>rce  of  her  singing,  and  the  classic  served  not  the  entrance  of  Lord  C.> 
elegance  of  her  deportment,  had  le4  ^o  approached  the  easel,  and  gazed 
him  to  expect  an  accomplished  and:  upon  the  picture  for  some  time  m  si« 
high«minded  female ;  but  he  disco-  lenceJ  "  Walstein,"  said  he  at  length, 
yered  in  her  what  he  had  never  yet  *'  that  design  is  poetical  and  spirited, 
seen  combined  in  woman  :  a  ripened  but  the  carnation  tints  of  your  Psyche 
and  well-regulated  understanding;  ex-  are  intolerably  cold  and  lifeless.  How 
qwite  discrimination ;  a  command  of  is  it  that  you,  who  succeed  in  all  other 
ancient  and  modem  languages ;  a  subjects,  should  fail  so  totally  in  pour^ 
boundlessopulence  of  thou^t,  diction,  traying  the  charms  of  woman  ?  You 
and  imagery ;  and,  to  crown  isdl,  a  have  surely  drawn  the  female  figure 
countenance  beaming  with  that  trans-  from  plaster  and  marble  only.  Tell 
parency  of  soul  which  no  beauty  can  me,  honestly,  did  you  never  study 
equal,  and  a  deportment,  dignified,  professionally  the  unveiled  proportions 
graceful,  and  full  of  womanly  feeling  of  a  beautifid  woman  ?" 
and  fascination.  The  external  cold-  y  A  momentary  blush  darkened  the 
ness  and  reserve  of  Lord  C,  and  the  cneek  and  brow  of  the  young  artist^ 
somewhat  rigid  discipline  he  had  hi-  and  the  pride  of  conscious  purity  flashy 
thertoexercisedover  his  feeling^,  melt-  ed  in  his  fine  eyes,  as  he  firmly  an<^ 
ed  instantaneously  before  this  con-  swered,  *'  Never!  Why  should  I 
Stellation  of  attractions.  His  wonted  corrupt  a  young  and  ardent  imagi* 
taciturnity  gave  way  to  an  itnpassion-  nation,  by  copying  the  naked  form 
ed  and  overflowing  eloquence;  his  of  a  leering  courtezan?  It  is  not  es^ 
visit  insensibly  extended  to  several  sential  to  success  in  the  nobler  de- 
hours,  and  he  left  this  Italian  syren,  partments  of  fine  art  Nay,  more^ 
9iore  deeply  e&tangled  in  her  spells  my  lord  J  I  have  pledged  my  faith 
than  he  was  conscious  of  at  the  mo«  to  an  innocent  and  lovely  gitl  in  Ger*^ 
ment.  The  following  and  each  sue-  manyi  &nd  I  am  proud  to  say  .that 
ceeding  day  brought  a  repetition  of  my  highest  ambition  is  to  meet  her  at 
his  visits ;  congenial  tastes  and  pur-  the  altar  as  unsullied  in  mind  and 
suits  rapidly  matured  their  mutual  person  as  she  is  herself." 
prepossession  into  a  warmer  feeling;  ''Most  virtuous  of  all  modern  Quix- 
and  the  beautiful  Cecilia,  disdaining  otes,"  exclaimed  the  less  romantic  and 
marriage,  and  cherishing  some  ro-  laughing  Earl,  "  I  admire  your  he<^ 
mantic  visions  of  the  goMen  days  of  roisra  ;  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
Pericles  and  AspaSia,  consented  to  em-<  assert  that  you  will  never  succeed  as 
hellish  the  home  aH^  the  existence  of  an  historical  painter  until  you  step 
the  enamoured  earl :  spurning,  how-  down  from  yout  stilts.  A  fine  we- 
aver, all  pecuniary  arrangements,  and  man  is  the  gem  and  masterpiece  of 
conditioning  only  that  their  connexion  Nature ;  and  believe  me,  Walstein,  it 
ahould  be  dissoluble  at  the  pleasure  of  is  a  delu^n  or  a  dream  to  expect  thali 
eiUier  party.  copving  from  statues  and   paintings 

.  Will  enable  you  to  give  life  and  cha- 

^"~""~  racter  to  the  finest  object  in  creation  j 

A  professional  engagement  brought  —it  would  be  far  easier  for  a  poet  tQ 

the  Signora  some  years  afterwards  to  describe  the  passion  of  love  without 

riorence,  where  she  was  joined  by  the  any  experience  of  it."  The  young  art« 

earl  on  his  return  from  a  stay  of  three  ist  stood  silent  and  disconcerted,  and 

months  in  England.    About  this  pe-  the  earl  continued.    *'  I  have  long 

Hod  he  became  acquainted  with  Wal-  wi^ed  that  jou  ^ould  paint  for  me 

stein,  and  found  so  much  to  admire  in  $  Venus  rising  from  the  sea ;  but 

the  nan  as  well  as  in  the  artist,  that  your  tame  execution  of  the  Psyche  con*? 

he  gave  the  young  painter  a  general  yinces  me  that,  at  present,  you  would 

invitation  to  his  table,  and  purchased  utterly  fail  in  the  attempt.' 
his  works  with  a  liberality  which  en-        This  remark  roused  all  the  profesf 

ahled  Walstein  to  pursue  his  nrofes-  tional  pride  of  Walstein,  who  replied^ 

sional  studies  with  increased  .racility  with  some  asperity>  "  My  attempt 

and  success.  would  probably  convince  your  lord- 

The  young  artist  was  painting  q^e  ship  of  the  contrary."  . 
morning  a  Psyche,    gazing   on  the        "  The  Venus  should  be  the  size  of 
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life/*  contiiiued  Lord  C.»  coolly,  '*  and  priety  if  introduoed  th^re.  The  Crf«elc 

^e  finest  woman  in  Italy  should  be  dances  are  conducted  wiUi  similar  de« 

your  model.    But  even  with  such  a  corum;  but  of  die  oohdudii^  ban* 

model  before  you,  you  could  not  8U0«  quet  I  can  eay  ^nothing,  because  I 

oeed."  nerer  witnessed  it.    At  this  season 

.  '^  What  mean  y6u>  my  lord ?'^  ex«»  the  artists  and  their  patrons  hold  their 

claimed  Walstein.    ^'  You  allow  me  meetings  thrice  a  week,  and  if  you 

talent;  you  tell  me  that  the  marble  will  become  a  member,  a  r^uhur  at* 

coldness  of  my  carnation  tints  would  tendance  for  three  weeks  will  enablo 

disappear  ^ere  I  to  paint  from  living  you  to  commence  my  Aphrodite  with 

nodels  ;  you  ofibr  me  the  finest  wo*  a  stea^  hand/' 

man  in  lUXj  as  a  model,  and  yet  you  .  **  Why  not  commence   this  very 

maintain  that  nevertheleas  I  could  not  day?"  replied  the  painter;  '^your 

succeed  V  krasfaiphas  too  little  confidence  in  my^ 

-  '*  Most  certainly  I  do,''  replied  the  self-possession.  Tou  are  a  man  of  the 
Earl  wi(h  a  sarcastic  smile.  **  Titian,  world,  and  you  cannot  appreciate  the 
Rafikelle,  and  all  the  best  painters  of  immense  power  which  a  virtuous  at* 
female  beauty,  had  notoriously  in  their  tachment  exercises  over  a  well-regu* 
wives  or  mistresses  fine  living  models  lated  mind.  I  seek  not  the  danger 
lo  draw  from.  Their  passions  were  you  would  expose  me  to ;  .but,  to  ob* 
tranquillized  by  indulgence,  and  they  lige  you,  I  am  willii^  to  encounter  it.'* 
tiould  gaze  upon  the  charms  Of  woman  After  a  pause  of  reflection.  Lord  C. 
with  the  steady  eye  and  quiet  pulse  exclaimed,  **  Be  it  so,  Walstein !  I 
essential  to  an  artist.  But  how  are  will  afibrd  you  an  opportunity  to  con* 
you,  in  the  glowing  spring  of  life,  to  vince  me  tliat  I  have  under-rated  vour 
maintain  the  requisite  self-possession,  self-command.  Come  to  me  an  hour 
when  exposed  for  thoifirst  time  to  the  before  sunset  this  evening.  Drawing^ 
foil  blaze  of  naked  beauty?'  Tour  materials  I  have  in  abundance,  and 
quidcened  pulses  will  impair  your  the  model  shiedl  be  in  attendBmee." 
^sion,  and  paralyse  your  pencil.  No,  At  the  appointed  hour  the  y^nng 
Walstein  ;  before  you  attempt  the  artist  arrived  at  the  hotel  of  Lord  C, 
Aphrodite,  you  must  encounter  some  whom  he  found  with  a  bottle  of  Cv* 

.   preparatory  discipline ;  and,  if  your  prus  wine  before  him.    The  Earl  fiu* 

Teutonic  chivalry  will  not  stoop  to  a  ed  the  glasses,  chdlenged  Walstein  to 

mistress,  why  not  become  a  member  drink,  and  conversed  for  some  mi* 

of  that  society,  to  which  every  artist  nutes  upon  general  topics.    At  length 

ki  Florence  but  yourself  is  so  much  he  rose,  and  said,  *^  Walstein  \  Uiere. 

indebted  ^    Why  not  study  nature  in  is  about  you  a  lofty  and  chivalrous 

the  ".  Halls  of  Anacreon?"  sense  of  honour,  which  justifies  the 

-  **  What,  my  lord  I"  exclaimed  the  singular  confidence  I  am  about  to  re* 
artist,  <*  do  you  counsel  me,  a  betroth*  pose  in  yon.  I  feel  assured  that  you 
ed  man,  and  pledged  by  a  tie  sacred  will  never  reveal  the  incidents  of  this 
tA  marriage  itself  to  frequent  that  evening;  but,  as  I  still  doubt  your 
temple  of  impurity  ?"  boasted  self-dominion,  I  request  your 

**  Say  rather,  replied  the  Earl,  pledge  of  honour  that  you  will  not 
*'  that  imrivalled  pantheon  of  grace  utter  a  word  while  you  gaze  upon  the 
*  Mid  beauty,  which,  if  supported  and  model,  and  that  you  will  not  suiSer 
Hot  abused,  will  do  more  for  the  arts  your  admiration  to  get  the  better  of 
than  all  the  picture  and  statue  ^1*-  your  discretion." 
leries  in  Europe.  As  to  its  impurity.  The  painter  gave  the  required 
it  is  taken  for  granted,  but  it  has  never  pledge,  not  without  some  feding  of 
been  proved;  and  I  maintain,  that  to  wounded  pride,  and  Lord  C.  quitted 
the  pure  in  mind,  that  unparallded  the  apartment  to  make  some  prepara* 
exhibition  is  as  morally  correct  as  it  is  tory  arrangements.  Walstein  emptied 
classically  aoprc^iiate  and  beautiful,  the  goblet  before  him,  and,  with  a  ri* 
It  was  established  aAelv  to  benefit  the  sing  pulse,  paced  up  and  down  the 
studentsof  fine  art,  ana  so  absolute  is  room  until  the  earl  returned,  and 
the  decorum  observed  in  the  halls  of  signed  to  him  to  follow.  They  pro- 
painting  and  statuary,  that  even  a  fe«  c^ed  through  a  suite  of  empty  apart* 
male  artist,  with  any  strength  of  mind,  ments  into  a  small  matted  ante-room, 
would  feel  no  consciousness  of  impro*  iivhere  stood  an  easel  with  canvass  and 
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drawing  materials.  Before  an  open 
doorway,  leading  into  an  inner  aparU 
inent,  was  suspended  in  thick  folds  a 
eurtain  of  dscrk  damask,  in  which 
Were  two  apertures,  not  easily  discern- 
ible, but  large  enough  for  the  eyes  to 
observe  through  them  any  objects  in 
fhe  inner-room.  Lord  C.  pointed  to 
the  apertures  in  the  curtain,  placed  a 
finger  on  his  lips  in  token  of  silence, 
and  left  the  painter  alone.  With  a 
beating  heart  Walstein  applied  his 
eyes  to  the  curtain,  and  beheld  the^ 
magnificent  form  of  Cecilia  G.  reclin- 
ing on  a  Grecian  couch  in  the  drapery 
and  attitude  of  Correggio's  penitent 
Magdalen.  Her  fine  head  was  sup- 
ported by  an  arm  of  rounded  and  per- 
fect symmetry ;  her  dark  eyes,  down- 
cast and  full  of  melancholy  lustre, 
were  fixed  intently  on  a  book,  and  her 
redundant  hair  fell  in  glossy  undula« 
tions  over  her  shoulders  and  bosom, 
**  concealing  half,  while  it  adorned  the 
whole."  Her  only  garb  was  an  ample 
flhawl  of  dark-blue  silk,  foldjed  around 
her  majestic  person,  which  it  conceal 
ed  from  below  the  bosom  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  where  it  betrayed  to 
Tiew  the  finely  moulded  feet  and  an« 
kles. 
Lord  C.  now  entered  her  apartment, 

Kced  himself  before  an  easel,  and 
;an  to  sketch  the  brilliant  form  of 
liis  lovely  model.  *'  When,  mj  Ceci- 
B»/'  said  he,  ''will  you  gratify  my 
b>ng  and  ardent  wish  to  behold  that 
incompsffable  figure  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Medicean  Venus  ?"  • 

"  Your  mania  for  th^  arts  puts  my 
afi^ction  fbr  you  to  a  severe  test,"  re- 
plied the  blushing  and  reluctant  Sig« 
Dora.  ''  But,  if  it  must  be  so,  and  on 
condition  that  you  never  again  exact 
a  sacrifice  of  this  nature,  I  will  at 
once  oblige  you.  Leave  the  room^  and 
tetom  in  a  few  minutes." 

Lord  C.  immediately  retired^  and 
die  agitated  painter  beneld,  ere  long, 
di«  beautiful  Italian  rise  with  an  audi- 
ble sigh  of  reluctance  from  the  couch, 
unwind  the  silken  shawl,  and  stand 
before  him,  as  Eve  appeal^  to  Adam 
whpn  he  woke.  Sne  then  stepped 
upon  a  pedestal,  and  assumed  the  at- 
titude of  the  *'  statue  which  enchants 
the  world."  The  setting  sun  threw 
its  golden  radiance  through  the  half- 
dosed  Venetian  blinds,  and  diffiised  a 
rich  glow  of  light  around  the  brilliant 
atod  matchless  proportions  of  this  love- 
ly woman.   In  luxuriant  symmetry  of 
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form  she  fully  equalled  the  Grecian 
Venus  of  the  Florence  gallery ;  but.  in 
the  character  of  the  head  and  profile, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  the  Medicean  goddess  must 
have  yielded  the  golden  apple  to  a  x\^ 
val,  whose  bright  and  perfect  form 
would  have  dimmed  the  liistt-e  of 
marble  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Phidias. 
Giddy  with  emotion,  the  exdted  art- 
ist forgot  for  some  moments  the  ob^ 
ject  for  which  his  patron  had  placed 
him  at  this  post  of  peril.  Recollect*- 
ing  himself,  he  seized  a  pencil,  and  at- 
tempted to  sketch  the  outline  of  the 
dazzh'ng  figure;  but  his  trembling 
hand  refused  obedience  to  his  will, 
and,  after  some  vain  attempts  to  trace 
a  steady  line,  he  threw  the  pencil  on 
the  matted  floor>  and,  again  lopking 
through  the  fa^l  apertures^  gazed 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  blushing  and 
agitated  model  until  his  senses  wan-* 
dered.  Breathing  in  delirious  rapture 
the  words,  "  divine  Aphrodite !"  he 
raised  his  hands  to  remore  the  envious 
curtain,  and  ^  would  have  rushed  foe- 
ward  to  kneel  find  worship  at  Uie  feet 
of  this  earthly  eoddess,  when  he  was 
suddenly  withheld  by  a.  powerful 
grasp,  and,  turning  round,  encounter- 
ed the  lightning  glance  of  the  indig- 
nant Lord  C.  ^'  Madman  !  what 
would  you?"  whispered  the.  angry 
Earl.  ''  Is  this  your  boasted  self-pos^ 
session  ?  Is  this  your  pledge  of  silence 
and  discretion  ?  Do  you  not,  see  the 
utter  folly  of  your  chivalrous  preten- 
sions  ?" 

'*  Mj  lord,"  replied  the  bewildered 
youth  m  an  agitated  whisper,  ''  I  am 
not  suffidently  collected  to  answer  you 
either  rationally  or  respectfully.  For 
to-day,  excuse  me,"  he  added,  quitting 
hastily  the  apartment  and  the  houde. 

The  potent  wine  of  Cyprus  had 
fired  his  blood;  the  seductive  image 
of  Cecilia  still  danced  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  stinging  reproaches  of  the  ir- 
ritated Earl  .still  smarted  in  his  ears, 
as  he  staggered  like  one  intoxicated 
idong  the  street.  Hastening  to  the 
ponte  della  Trinitsi,  he  leaned  over  the 
parapet  to  inhale  the  cool  breezes' 
which  played  at  ftonset  on  the  waters 
of  the  Amo,  and  endeavoured,  by 
strenuous  recollections  of  his  Amelia, 
and  of  her  artless  and  confiding  at- 
tachment, to  neutralize  the  dangerous 
poison  which  glowed  in  every  vein. 
But  the  attempt  was  fruitless :  feel- 
ings, which  his  pure  and  well  regula- 
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ted  habits  had  hitherto  kept  dormant^ 
now  spumed  all  control ;  and  the  un- 
happy youth,  cursing  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  the  kindly  meant  hut  dan- 
gerous sophistry  of  his  patron,  hasten- 
ed from  the  hridge  at  night-fall,  and 
proceeded  homewards,  in  hopes  that 
sleep  would  restore  hislost  tranquillity. 
Passing  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Fiore,  he  was  stopped  hy  Ulric  Bran- 
caglio,  a  German  ofltalian  origin,  and 
a  sculptor  of  considerable  talent,  hut 
^centious  and  eccentric  in  his  habits, 
and  of  an  irritable  and  morbid  temper- 
ament. The  lamps  of  a  shrined  Ma- 
donna threw  thtir  light  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  Walstein,  and  revealed  his 
agitation  to  the  sculptor,  whose  wont- 
ed reserve  and  misanthropy  had  yield- 
ed to  the  influence  of  wine,  and  a  con- 
vivial party  which  he  had  just  quitted. 
*'  Hah,  Walstein !"  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  the  painter's  hand,  and  gazing 
earnestly  upon  his  flushed  cheeks, 
*'  what  adventure  has  ruffled  that  in- 
nocent face  of  thine  ?  and  this  gallop- 
ing pulse — what  means  it  ?  Come,  be 
honest,  and  confess  that  this  warm 
climate  disagrees  with  thy  northern 
chivalry.  You  live  too  much  alone, 
Walstein  !  and  you  have  yet  to  learn 
that  solitude  nourishes  the  passions, 
while  society  dissipates  and  relieves 
them.  Come  along  with  me,  my  dear 
fellow!  I  promise  you  a  glorious 
evening,  and  a  lesson  in  drawing, 
worth  all  the  schools  in  Italy  put  to- 
gether." 

The  still  dreaming  and  half-consci- 
ous Walstein  heard  without  compre- 
hending the  sculptor's  words,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  unresistingly 
along  several  streets,  until  they  stop- 
ped at  a  low  door  in  a  narrow  and  ob- 
scure court,  the  mean  dwellings  in 
which  were  overtopped  by  a  range  of 
noble  houses  near  the  river.  Bran- 
caglio  pulled  a  bell- handle  three  times 
in  quick  succession  ;  a  wicket  in  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  voice  within 
exclaimed,  "  Who  rings  ?" 

"  A  son  of  Anacreon,"  replied  the 
8Cu1ptor,in  an  audible  whisper.  Wal- 
stein started  at  the  word,  and  would 
have  retreated,  but  his  exhilarated 
companion  dragged  him  into  an  arch- 
ed and  dimly  lighted  passage,  and  the 
massive  door  closed  immediately  be- 
hind them.  "  Trust  me,  Walstein," 
said  the  sculptor,  leading  him  with 
ranid  step  along  the  passage,  *'  you 
wul  leave,  this  house  a  happier  man 
and  abetter  artist  than  you  came  into 
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it ;  and  I  pledge  myself,"  he  continue 
ed,  to  the  still  unwilling  youth, "  thai 
you  shall  leave  it  when  you  like." 

.ClontroUed  by  the  vehemence  of 
Bratkoaiglio,  the  yielding  painter  suffer-^ 
ed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  foot 
of  a  narrow  staircase,  which  brought 
them  to  the  ground  floor  of  a  large  and 
elegant  mansion.  Ascending  a  spaci- 
ous flight  of  marble  stairs,  adorned 
with  niches  and  statues,  they  entered 
an  apartment  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and  coated  with  red  silk  drapery,  ex^ 
tending  in  rich  folds  from  the  lofty 
cieling  to  the  floor.  An  immense 
chandelier,  the  numerous  lamps  of 
which  were  shaded  with  ground  glass, 
threw  a  flood  of  light  over  this  tent- 
like apartment,  in  which  Walstein 
found  some  opulent  patrons  of  fine  art, 
and  all  the  painters  and  sculptors  of 
Florence,  assembled  in  animated  con- 
verse. The  sound  of  a  hell  was  heard,' 
and  immediately  a  dead  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  assemblage.  Again  the 
hell  sounded;  the  silken  drapery, 
which  had  apparently  formed  the  li- 
mits of  the  room,  was  gathered  to  the 
cieling  with  magical  celerity,  and  the 
astonished  Walstein  found  himself  in 
a  magnificent  rotunda,  and  surrounds 
ed  by  a  spectacle  of  classic  and  unpa- 
ralleled beauty.  On  appropriate  pe-. 
destals  in  the  successive  niches  of  this 
pantheon  of  fine  art,,  stood  living  and 
perfect  models  of  the  finest  female 
groups,  and  statues  of  ancient  and 
modern  date,  while  the  rich  amber 
light  which  streamed  down  upon  them 
from  the  shaded  lamps  invested  every 
figure  with  the  tint  of  marble,  and 
completed  the  illusion.  The  celebra- 
ted Venus  Callipyga,  of  the  Farnese 
gallery  at  Naples,  was  personified  hy 
a  tall  and  magnificent  Roman,  who 
fully  equalled  her  marble  prototype  in 
the  briUiant  and  voluptuous  plenitude 
of  her  charms.  The  Medicean  Venus ; 
the  two  kneeling  goddesses  of  the  Va- 
tican ;  the  French  Venus  of  Aries ; 
the  lofty  Diana,  and  fawn  of  the 
Louvre  gallery ;  and  the  Graces,  hold^ 
ing  each  a  golden  apple,  and  grouped 
after  a  picture  of  Raflaelle  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  collection,  were  represented  with 
beautiful  accuracy.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  therotunda  stood  the  well-chisel* 
led,  but  meagre,  half- dressed,  and  af- 
fected groups  and  statues  of  Canova* 
His  Venus,  two  Ballerine,  his  Hebe, 
and  Graces,  were  personified  by  more 
youthful  females,  whose  slender  limbs 
and  undeveloped  forms  contrasted  di&- 
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advantageously  with  the  natural  ease 
and  dignity,  the  rounded,  full,  and 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  antique  The 
draperies  were  silk  of  the  paleSt  yel- 
low, which  gave  relief,  contnfst,  and 
brilliancy  to  the  unveiled  charms  of 
the  smiling  models,  who  were  pro- 
tected from  &ny  unhallowed  approach 
by  a  silken  coid,  which  encircled  the 
rotunda  at  a  distance  of  several  feet 
before  the  niches.  Opposite  to  each 
group  and  statue  stood  a  painter's 
easel  and  canvass,  all  of  which  were 
Instantly  occupied  by  as  many  youth- 
fuX  artists,  who  began  to  sketch  in 
studious  and  unbroken  silence,  while 
ihe  sculptors  and  older  artists,  with 
their  patrons,  conversed  in  low  whis- 
pers. 

Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Brancaglio, 
the  enraptured  Walstein  paced  slowly 
round  this  scene  of  wondkous  and 
disturbing  beauty.  "  This  unrivalled 
academy/'  whispered  the  sculptor, 
*^  was  established  last  winter  by  some 
opulent  patrons  of  fine  art,  and  with 
the  purest  purposes.  During  the  first 
three  months,  masculine  models  only 
were  employed ;  but,  with  a  view  to 
assist  young  artists  of  promise,  who 
were  too  poor  to  pay  the  price  exacted 
by  the  best  female  models,  occasional 
exhibitions  of  female  groups  and  fi- 
gures were  sanctioned  by  the  munifi- 
^nt  supporters  of  the  institution. 
This  palace,  once  occupied  by  a  socie- 
ty of  musical  amateurs,  was  aired  and 
fitted  up  as  you  behdd  it ;  and,  as  the 
tcientific  amusements  are  succeeded 
by  a  social  and  musical  banquet,  the 
original  appellation  of  the  '  Halls  of 
Anacreon'  nas  been  retained.  None 
but  artists  and  patrons  of  art  are  ad- 
mitted ;  and,  to  prevent  calumny  and 
misrepresentation,  a  pledge  of  secrecy 
is  exacted  from  every  member,  which 
has  hitherto  been  so  well  observed, 
both  by  artists  and  models,  that  the 
existence  of  this  society  is  known  to 
very  few  except  the  initiated.  As  a 
lesson  of  fine  art  to  the  student,  this 
exhibition  is  matchless,  and  it  has  no 
drawback  but  its  brevity  ;  but  that  is 
an  evil  without  remedy.  The  fatigue 
of  supporting  with  accuracy  and  stea- 
diness the  positions  required  to  person- 
ify the  various  groups  and  statues,  is 
too  exhausting  tot  long  continuance." 
•^  Fifteen  minutes,  which,  to  the  ex« 
cited  Walstein,  appeared  as  many  se- 
conds, had  now  elapsed,  and  the  bell 
gave  the  usual  signaL    The  studentt 
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quitted  their  easels,  collected  iii  a 
group  under  the  chandelier,  and  the 
immense  curtain,  falling  rapidly  a« 
round  them,  closed  the  celestial  scene 
with  magical  abruptness. 

An  animated  discussion  on  tke  me* 
rits  of  the  various  models  now  ensued  ; 
but  Walstein  was  incapable  of  parti* 
cipation,  and  stood  in  dreamine  si- 
lence, until  summoned  by  the  sculptor 
to  accompany  him  to  the  picture- gal- 
lery. Descending  the  great  staircase^ 
they  entered  a  short  lateral  passage, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  flight  of 
spiral  stairs.  The  young  painter  fol« 
lowed  the  ascending  company,  and 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  centre 
of  a  spacious  hall,  adorned  with  nu- 
merous pictures  of  female  beauty,  all 
the  size  of  life,  and  shrined  in  broad 
gilt  frames  of  lavish  magnificence. 
Lofty  candelabras,  supporting  shaded 
lamps,  and  judiciously  placed,  threw^ 
a  favourable  light  on  every  picture, 
and  enabled  the  students  to  draw  with 
advantage.  A  second  glance  told  the 
wondering  Walstein,  that  most  of  the 
pictures  around  him  were  masterly 
copies  from  the  most  celebrated  paints 
ings  of  this  class  in  Europe ;  a  nearer 
approach  to  one  of  theni  revealed  to 
him  that  each  figure  was  glowing  with 
life  as  well  as  beauty,  and  that  the 
models  of  the  Pantheon  had  been 
transferred  to  picture- frames,  and 
placed  in  appropriate  costume,  atti- 
tude,  and  expression,  before  back- 
grounds painted  in  fresco,  and  accu- 
rately corresponding  with  the  interiors 
and  landscapes  of  the  original  pictures. 
A  frame  of  colossal  dimensions  en« 
closed  Diana  and  her  Nymphs  repo- 
sing in  a  grotto,  and  grouped  from  a 
picture  of  Albano.  The  goddess  and 
her  attendants  were  reclining  in  pic- 
turesque attitudes  and  naked  beauty 
around  the  margin  of  a  shell-formed 
bath.  A  white  marble  statue  of  Nar- 
cissus, in  a  reclining  attitude,  and 
bending  gracefully  over  the  liquid 
mirror,  produced  a  classical  and  ap- 
propriate effect;  while  the  sightlesa 
orbs  and  mysterious  vitality  of  the 
semi-transparent  marble  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  brilliant  eyes,  the 
bright  and  breathing  forms,  of  the 
lovely  models.  On  each  side  of  this 
central  picture  appeared  the  laughing 
Gioconda  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  a 
kneeling  Psyche  from  Rafi&elle ;  and 
two  personifications  of  Venus,  from 
celebrated  pictures  of  Titian,  recli- 
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ning  in  meretricious  benuty  and  aban«, 
(ipntnent.  The  lovely  womau,  who 
had  represented  the  Venus  de  Medicis 
in  the  rotunda^  uow  appeared  as  the 
same  goddess  attired  by  the  Graces, 
and  grouped  after  the  well-known 
picture  of  Guido,  which  has  been  sa 
admirably  engraved  by  Strange. 

This  charming  group  embellished 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  hall,  and 
was  placed  between  a  naked  Magda- 
len by  Vander  Werf,  and  the  volup* 
tuous  Lucretia  of  Andr^  del  Sarto,^ 
once  in  the  Orleans  gallery ;  the  lat- 
ter enacted  by  the  tau  and  full- formed 
Roman  female,  who  had  so  well  re- 
presented the  Venus  Callipyga.  Op«. 
posite  to  these  were  the  Andromedag 
of  Titian  and  Furino,  between  which 
stood  a  large  frame  enclosing  a  splen- 
did  group  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mi« 
Berya,  disrobing  to  con  test,  the  prize 
ei  beauty,  from  a  picture  of  Polem-. 
bur^*  Mercury  and  Paris  were  paint- 
ed in  the  middle  distance,  and  a 
brightly  coloured  scene  of  sky>  wood, 
and  water,  filled  up  the  back-ground. 
The  fourth  side  of  the  hall  was  occu- 
pied by  models  of  half-length  Mag- 
dalens,  with  flowing  hair  and  ''  lifted 
^e,"  from  well-known  originals  of 
Titian,  Corr^no,  Carlo  Cignani,  and 
the.  Caracci«  The  Magdalen  of  Titian 
was  modelled  from  his  singular  pic- 
ture in  the  Florence  gallery,  and  was 
well  personified  by  a  blue- eyed  and 
£Edr- haired  Mihmese,  whose  extraor- 
dinary profusion  of  waving  tresses  co« 
vered  her  neck,  shoulders,  and  bosom, 
with  a  prodigal  luxuriance,  which 
rendered  all  otner  drapery  superfluous,, 
and  proved  that  the  unexampled 
abundance  of  hair  in  the  original  pic- 
ture had  little,  if  at.  all,  exceeded  the 
truth  of  nature. 

After  gating  for  some  time  on  this 
unique  exhibition  with  feverish  de- 
light, the  young  artist,  who  had  been 
comparatively  tranquU  amidst  the 
classic  forms  and  associations  of  the 
rotunda,  determined  to  quit  a  scene 
which  he  feared  would  exercise  a  per* 
nicioua  and  lasting  influence  upon  his 
imagination,  and  begged  the  sculptor 
would  shew  him  the  way  out  of  this 
labyrinth  of  peril.  "  Your  society," 
he  added,  "  appears  to  me  more  adapt- 
ed to  c(»rrupt  the  minds  than  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  the  younger  stUr 
dents.  What  can  half  ap  hour'a 
drawing  avail  them  ?" 

''  These  ksaons,  bowevei  short," 
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replied  Brancaglio,  '*  are  beneficial ; 
but  the  primary  object  of  these  exhi- 
hitipi^s  is  to  exercise  the  eye  and  the 
imagination ;  and,  that  they  avail 
mudi  in  this  respect,  you  will  discover 
from  your  own  experience.— I  under- 
stand that  most  virtuous  shake  of  your 
handsome  head,  Walstein,"  continued 
the  laughing  sculptor ;  *'  but  I  con- 
tend that  a  young  artist  may  be  vir- 
tuous over-much;  and  I  maintain, 
that,  with  eminent  capacity,  you  will 
never  succeed  in  historical  paintings 
until  you  follow  the  example  of  jaU 
the  great  masters,  and  tal^  unto  youTi* 
lElielf  a  mistress  or  a  wife.  But,  come 
along," adde4  he,  looking  around  him; 
''  oiu*  living  pictures  are  covered  wit^ 
green  curtains,  and  our  friends  are 
leaving  the  hall.  You  have  hitherto 
only  seen  beauty  in  repose,  you  shall 
now  behold  it  in  graceful  action  ;  af- 
ter which,  if  you  decline  to  share  our, 
social  banquet,  I  will  attend  you 
home." 

The  reluctant  but  curious  Walstein 
followed  the  sculptor  into  a  well- light- 
ed hall,  of  dinbensions  correspondipg 
with  the  picture-gallery,  but  divided 
across  the  centre  by  a  curtain  and 
raised  platform,  or  proscenium ;  be- 
fore which  were  a  few  benches  rising 
above  each  other  like  the  pit  of  i^ 
theatre. 

The  curtain  rose  at- the  sound  of  i^ 
bell,  and  Walstein  beheld  six  nymphs, 
of  perfect  form  and  feature,  stwdiiig 
in  graceful  attitudes  at  the  extremity 
of  a  small  staget.  A  tabor  and  twa 
mandoUns  sounded  a  simple  but  live- 
ly measure,  and  the  nymfuis  advanced 
with  a  bounding  and  graceful  move- 
ment^ towards  the  spectators.  Their 
costume  was  a  Qreek  undress,  and- 
oonsisted  of  a  single  unzoned  drapery 
of  white  silk,  edged  with  Etruscan 
borders,  which  reached  a  little  below 
the  kne^,  exposing  the  perfect  sym- 
metry of  the  leg  and  ank|e.  Their, 
feet  were  sandalled ;  their  beautifully 
moulded  arips  were  naked  to  the 
shoulders ;  their  brows  were  crowned 
with  chaplets  of  vh)e-leaves  and  ivy  i 
and  their  unbraided  tresses,  falling  in 
dark  and  glossy  c^ustrars,  waved  with 
everv  movement.  The  dances  were 
single  and  combined,  varied  by  poetic 
cal  groupings,  and  enlivened  by  rota«t 
tory  motions,  which  resembled  some- 
what the  volta  of  the  Italians,  and  dis^ 
played  the  classic  beauty  of  thdr  limba 

m  graceful  and  simultaneous  motion* 
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''  Beh^  !"  whispered  BrancagIio> 
f*  a  Spartan  dance  performed  with  true 
Ionian  zest,  I  doubt  whether  Sparta, 
or  eyen  Athens  itself,  ever  proauced 
forms  more  perfect^  and  eyes  of  deeper 
lustre. — Ha!  ha  ha!  my  virtuous 
Walstein!"  continued*  he,  observing 
Uie  uncontrdilable  agitation  of  the 
young  artist,  '^  I  see  you  feel  the 
flashing  of  those  eyes,  and  I  know 
enough  of  human  nature  to  predict 
that  you  will  paint  in  the  next  month 
a  better  picture  than  you  ever  yet  ac- 
complished. Gaze  on,  my  dear  fel« 
lowi  and  recollect  thaC  the  bold  and 
half-naked  figurantes  of  San  Carlo, 
and  La  Scala,  v^ho  are  gazed  at  by  all 
ages  and  classes,  want  the  redeeming 
grace  of  this  classical  exhibition.  But 
you  are  exhausted  from  want  of  re-« 
firediment  Excuse  my  inattention," 
c<mtinued  the  sculptor,  as  he  quitted 
the  bench  and  went  to  a  side-table. 
During  his  absence  Walstein  looked 
alternately  at  the  dancing  nymphs  and 
the  young  artists  around  him,  and 
fancied  that  he  could  discern  in  their 
smiles  and  glances  obvious  tokens  of 
amorous  intelligence.  Immediately  the 
whirred  rumour  that  this  society  met 
lor  ucentious  purposes  flashed  upon 
his  memory,  and  along  with  it  his 
(lighted  faith  to  the  tender  and  con^ 
stant  Amelia.  At  this  moment  Bran« 
caglio  brought  him  a  large  glass  of 
Cyprus  vnne,  and,  with  the  sarcastic 
•mue  habitual  to  him,  urged  the  flush* 
cd  and  thirsty  painter  to  drain  the 
goblet.  Walstein  bad  not  forgotten 
the  fatal  potency  of  this  beverage,  and, 
suspecting  some  treacherous  design, 
he  glanced  hastily  around  him,  and 
saw,  or  fancied,  a  smile  of  exulting 
derision  levelled  at  hiip  from  every 
face.  "  Apage,  Satanas  !"  exclaimed 
the  roused  and  indignant  youth,  as  he 
dashed  the  gobkt  from  the  sculptor's 
hand,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hall,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fiendish  laugh  of  the 
disappointed  Brancaglio^  and  the  more 
subdued  mirth  of  the  younger  artists, 
who  entertained  an  involuntary  re- 
spect for  the  rare  talent  and  elevated 
purity  of  sentiment  which  distingidsh- 
ed  Walstein  from  every  competitor. 

Threading  with  some  difficulty  the 
mazea  of  this  spacious  mansion,  ne  at 
length  found  his  way  to  the  obscure 
street  behind  it.  The  dawn  of  a  bright 
fummer*day  was  faintly  visible  on  the 
horizon  as  ne  emerged  from  the  nar-« 
row  entrance  of  this  temple  of  beauty. 


^nd,  in  hopes  to  subdue  bis  feverish 
emotion^  he  hastened  to  the  river,  threw 
ofi*  his  clothes,  and  plunged  repeatedly 
into  the  cooling  element.  Refreshed 
and  tranquillized  by  long  immersion, 
he  proceeded  home  and  to  bed,  but  in 
vain  sought  the  oblivion  of  sleep.  The 
efiect  of  his  too  sudden  transition  from 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  Halls  of 
Anacreon  to  the  icy  freshness  of  the 
Amo,  became  rapidly  perceptible;  and, 
after  some  hours  of  fruitless  endea-*' 
yours  to  sleep,  he  rose  with  a  gallop« 
ing  pulse  and  racking  headach.  A 
young  Crerman  artist,  who  shared  hisf 
apartments,  was  alarmed  by  his  alter* 
fd  looks,  and  hastened,  without  con- 
sulting Walstein,  to  seek  medical  aid« 
An  eminent  physician,  who  knew  and 
prized  the  merits  of  the  young  paint-; 
er,  promptly  obeyed  the  summons^ 
ordered  his  patient  immediately  to  bed, 
and  with  benevolent  care  watched  him 
through  a  week  of  critical  danger.  At 
length  the  vigour  of  a  constitution  uur* 
impaired  by  riot  and  intemperance 
prevailed,  and  the  convalescent  painter 
returned  to  his  easel,  on  which  ne  ha4 
left  an  half- finished  Madonna,  which 
he  had  commenced  simultaneously 
with  the  Psyche,  so  severely  condemn-r 
ed  by  Lord  C.  Still  languid  from  re« 
cent  indisposition,  but  tranquil,  and 
in  a  frame  of  mmd  unusually  favour^ 
able  to  design  and  execution,  he  resn* 
med  his  pencil ;  but  the  pleasure  vnth 
which  he  had  before  painted  this  pic-* 
ture  returned  not  at  his  bidding.  Thq 
charm  was  broken,  and  his  too  vivid 
recollection  of  the  unveiled  beauties  of 
Cecilia  G.,  and  of  the  living  models  in 
die  '*  Halls  of  Anacreon,'  made  the 
chaste  loveliness  of  the  Madonua  ap<< 
pear  cold  and  uninteresting.  After 
struggling  for  two  days  with  his  dis-* 
taste  for  the  subject,  he  became  at 
length  conscious  that  he  was  an  alter^ 
ed  man^and  that  his  taste  and  imagi-* 
nation  had  taken  a  new  direction.  He 
soon  determined  to  obey  t)ie  impulse, 
and  to  paint  the  beautiful  Cecilia  ii) 
the  guise  and  attributes  of  the  Venus 
Anadyoroene.  "  Yes  Y'  he  exclaimed, 
with  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  the 
consciousness  of  increased  power  ai)4 
science,  "  J  shall  succeed  now  or  ue« 
ver,  and  I  shall  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
revenging  myself  upon  that  haughty 
Engli^man,  by  proving  to  him  that 
an  artist  of  pure  habits  and  morals  can 
paint  a  Venus  to  the  life." 
Stung  by  the  recollcctioii  that  Lord 
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C.  had  insulted  him  both  as  a  painter  with  cordial  kindness,  and  avoided 

and  a  man,  he  secluded  himself  from  every  allusion  to  the  irritating  drcum* 

all  society  under  the  plea  of  indisposi-  stances  under  which  they  had  separa^* 

tion,  with  the  double  purpose  of  avoid-  ted. 

ing  his  patron  until  the  picture  was        **  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you, 

finished,  and  of  concealing  the  subject  Walstein  I"  said  the  Earl, "  that  I  sus-i^ 

from  every  one.    He  laboured  with  pect  you  have  Been  hard  at  work  upoa 

ardent  ancl  unceasing  industry,  and  in  some  immortalizing  picture." 
three  weeks,  the  painting,  although  on        "  When  I  had  hst  the  honour  to 

a  large  scale,  was  finished.    He  sub-  see  your  lordship,"  replied  the  artist 

jected  his  picture  to  the  rigid  and  re-  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  f  ou  were  desi^ 

peated   scrutiny  of  the  most  unspa-  rous  to  possess  a  Venus  Anadyomene* 

ring  of  all  censors,  his  own  accurate  With  your  permission  I  will  shew  your . 

and  now  practised  ej^  and  memory ;  onef*  •  .    ' 

and  at  length  he  attained  the  triumpn-        "  And  who  is  the  painter  ?"  inqui«* 

ant  conviction  that  he  had  eminent-  red  the  Earl.  ' 
ly  succeeded  in  his  object.  The  bright        "  He  stands  before  you,"  said  Wal* 

Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  stood  the  stein,  firmly. 

size  of  life  in  a  shell  of  pearly  tint  and  "  What,  you,  Walstein  ?"  exclaim-; 
lustre,  and  was  floating  on  light  sum«  ed  the  Earl,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh  ; 
mer- waves  towards  a  snore,  enamelled  "  you  ?  who  are  too  virtuous  to  look 
with  richly  coloured  shells,  and  ma-  steadily  at  a  living  model.  It  isim- 
rine  plants  of  sparkling  and  vivid  green*  possible  that  an  artist  so  fastidious  can 
Nereids,  of  lovely  forms,  were  floating  accomplish  any  thing  beyond  the  por<» 
around^  and  gazing  upon  the  goddess  trait  of  a  statue." 
with  curious  eyes,  which  glittered  like  "  Will  yoUr  lordship  do  me  the  fa- 
dark  jewels  through  their  tangled  and  vour  to  retire  into  the  anteroom,'* 
streaming  tresses ;  while  the  joyous  said  Walstein,  "  while  I  hang  the 
dolphins  gamboled  in  their  train,  and  picture  in  the  proper  light  and  eleva« 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  glittered  tion  ?" 

in  glowing  tints,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the        The  Earl   quitted  the  apartment 

birth  of  this  divinity.    The  exquisite  with  a  smile  of  doubt,  and  ere  l(m^ 

form  of  this  daughter  of  the  waves  returned  at  the  painter's  summoni^ 

was  humid  and  shining,  from  recent  Speechlesswith  astonishment,  IvB  stood 

emersion ;  and;  partially  veiled  by  her  at  the  door  gazing  upon  the  brilliant 

long  and  redundant  hair,  stood  in  bril-  and  surpassing  beauty  of  Walstein's 

liant  relief  before  a  sky  of  deep  and  Aphrodite;  then  hastening  to  the  artist 

cloudless  bluo.    The  head  was  gently  who  stood  with  a  triumphant  smile 

inclined,  and  the  beautifully  moulded  beside  the  picture,  seized  his  hand> 

arms  upraised,  while  she  pressed  with  and  exclaimed  with  eager  delight,  ^'  la 

tapering  fingers  her  moistened  tresses,  the  name  of  wonder,  Walstein  !  how 

fi-om    which    the    sparkling    waters  «lid  you  achieve  that  glorious  picture^ 

streamed  through  the  sunny  air  like  or  rather  poem, — for  it  is  not  painting, 

orient  gems.    The  painter  had  availed  but  poetry  ?  Surely  some  angel  help^ 

himself  of  the  best  engraved  portraits  ed  you  ?" 

of  this  celebrated  prima  donna ;  his        "  No,  my  lord !"  retorted  the  artist, 

memory  and  imagination  had  amply  with  bitter  emphasis,  ^'  'twas  no  angel, 

supplied  their  deficiencies  ;  and  in  but  a  devil  f  This  picture  is  the  work 

form,  features,  and  expression,  his  of  sin,  the  ofispring  of  a  polluted  ima« 

Aphrodite  was  the  very  counterpart  of  gination ;  and  you,  my  lord,  had  the 

the  beautiful  Italian, — not  a  copy,  but  signal  merit  of  corrupting  my  youth* 

a  portrait,  and  abounding  with  vitali-  ful  fancy  by  exposing  me  to  the  spells 

ty,  grace,  and  character.  of  naked  beauty,  after  you  had  drugged 

Exulting  in  his  success,  the  young  mv  senses  with  your  fierv  wine.    I 

artist  addressed  a  note  to  Lord  C,  re-  left  your  hotel  in&uned  with  wine  and 

questing  permission  to  shew  him  a  pic-  passion,  and  fell  unresistingly  into  the 

ture,  but  without  naming  the  painter  snares  of  that  licentious  demon,  the 

or  the  subject.    An  encouraging  an-  sculptor   Branca^o.     Prompted  by 

ewer  was  immediately  returned,  and  that  infernal  spirit  which  tedcs  sel£> 

Walstein  accompanied  the  carefully  justification  in  the  spread  of  universal 

covered  picture  to  the  hotel  of  the  depravity,  he  dragged  me  into  that  den 

English  nobleman,  who  received  him  of  vice,  the    *  Halls  of  Anacreon.' 
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who  played  lustily  on  the  triangles, 
and  ionnediately  behind  her  pac^a 
large  and  powerful  donkey,  carrying  on 
his  back  some  longpoles,  and  two  well- 
filled  pannient,  on  which  sat  two  mon« 
keys,  in  breeches  and  boxing-gloves, 
and  busily  engaged  in  sparring.  Oc« 
casionally,  the  leader  of  this  strange 
group  abandoned  his  pipes,  and  broke 
out  into  a  wild  song  or  redtatiyo.  The 
-gipsy  then  threw  back  her  head,  and 
sang  an  irregular  sort  of  second,  in 
tones  soharsn  and  yelling  as  to  startle 
every  listener ;  the  ass  b^an  to  bray, 
and  the  monkeys  screamed  and  chat- 
tered ;  the  whole  forming  a  quintett 
of  unparalleled  discord  and  aosurdi- 
ty. 

-  But  soon  the  whole  attention  of 
Walstein  was  absorbed  by  the  strange 
countenance  and  costume  of  the  Pan- 
dean minstrel.  His  harsh  features 
were  disguised  and  caricatured  by 
blotches  and  lines  of  black  and  red 

■paint,  and  his  head  was  buried  in  a 
,huge  wig. of  spun  glass,  surmount- 
ed by  a  small  gold-laced  cocked-hat. 

*  He  wore  a  faded  court-dress  of  red 
.velvet,  trimmed  with  tarnished  lace ; 

immense  frills  and  ruffles ;  black  silk 

breeches  and   stockings ;  red  shoes, 

:  with  black  silk  rbsettesi  and  by  his  side 

a  dress  sword,  with  a  rich  handle  of  po- 

-  lished  steel.  From  time  to  time,  this 
eccentric  figure  enlivened*  his  song  by 

'  postures  and  grimaces  so  extravagant- 
ly ludicrous,  that  the  gathering  spec- 
tators shook  with  laugnter  ;  but  upon 
Walstein  the  scene  made  an  impres- 
sion, widely  different,  and  he  gazed 
upoii  the  strange  physiognomy  of  this 

•  stroHer,  with  a  growing  suspicion  that 
he  had  seen  him  before,  and  under  dr- 
cumstances  of  antipathy  and  disgust 
The  itinerants  at  length  made  a  pause 
at  the  junction  of  four  streets,  and 
their  leader  beat  a  long  and  rolling 
summons  on  his  drum.  At  this  well- 
known  signal  the  crowd  of  gazers 
formed  a  dense  ring  around  the  group, 
and  listened  eagerly  to  the  pompous 
announcement  of  a  dramatic  spectacle, 
on  which  even  kings  and  emperors 
had  gazed  with  dehght.  The  gipsy 
woman  now  went  round  the  circle, 

'  and  offered  to  every  youthful  female 
wondrous  bargains  in  corals,  beads, 
and  trinkets;  addressing  each  cus- 
tomer with  ludicrous  and  persua- 
sive gossip,  about  lovers,  marriages, 
and  christenings,  until  all  the  girls 
smiled  and  blushed,  and  the  men  roar- 
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ed  with  merriment.  Meanwhile,  the 
man  had  rapidly  erected  a  light  scaf- 
folding of  poles  surrounded  with  can- 
vass, and  displaying  on  one  side  a  small 
theatre  for  the  well-known  Italian  ex« 
hibition  of  Fantocini.  The  two  itine- 
rants crept  under  the  canvass,  which  en- 
tirely concealed  their  persons,  and  the 
performance  began.  The  adventures  of 
Arlecchino  were  enacted  with  drama- 
tic spirit ;  the  hero  of  the  piece  extri« 
cated  himself  from  numerous  scrapes 
and  perOs  with  admirable  address, 
and  proved  himself  the  best  man  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  curtain 
dropped,  but  soon  rose  again,  and 
Fulcineilo  came  forward  to  announce 
a  new  farce,  made  his  bow,  and  retired. 
After  another  brief  pause,  the  curtain 
rolled  up,  and  the  Doctor,  who,  al- 
though a  lawyer  in  Italy,  was  here 
dubl^  a  physician,  appeared,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  followed  hj  Pul- 
cinello  in  high  glee;,  flourishing  a 
painted  wand. 

"  Ha !  Signor  Dottore !"  said  he, 
**  at  length  I  have  tricked  that  knave 
Arlecchino  out  of  his  wand,  and  I 
promise  you  some  rare  fun  with  it.  I 
will  turn  you,  if  you  like,  into  an  apo- 
thecary ;  or,  by  way  of  a  treat,  odl 
'  up  the  ghost  of  your  last  patient." 

"  Piudnello,"  replied  the  Doctor, 

gravely, "  I  forbid  all  reflections  oh  my 

'  dignified  profession.  As  to  the  ^host, 

'  I  have  no  objection  to  a  dozen,  if  you 

can  raise  them." 

"  Here  goes,  then  !"  said  Pulcinel- 
'  lo,  briskly.  Flourishing  the  wand  over 
his  head,  he  struck  the  ground  with 
it  thrice,  and  immediately  a  large  hu- 
man head,  in  a  copious  turban,  as- 
cended slowly  througjh  a  long  slit  in 
the  green  baize  which  covered  the 
stage;  and  the  dark  cloth,  closing 
tightly  under  the  chin,  gave  to  the 
head  the  appearance  of  being  without 
a  body.  The  complexion  was  pallid, 
and  death-like  as  a  waxen  image ;  the 
'  brows  were  bushy  and  prominent,  and 
'  the  large^  black,  and  deep-set  eyes 
were  motionless,  but  glittered  like 
steel,  and  derived,  from  an  obliquity 
approaching  to  a  squint,  an  indescri- 
bably ominous  and  feaiful  character* 
The  cheeks  were  long  and  hollow,  the 
nostrils  of  the  huge  nose  were  large, 
and  widely  dilated,  and  the  immense 
half-opened  mouth,  reaching  almost 
from  ear  to  ear,  displayed  a  set  of 
teeth,  long  and  straggling,but  brilliant- 
ly white,  and  contrasting  singularly 
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"  Siorelj^  Walstein,"  she  said,  with 
all  that  eloquence  of  look  and  gesture 
which  so  eminently  adorns  Italian 
heauty^  "  surely  you  cannot  deny  to 
so  genuine  a  friend  of  art  as  Lord  C. 
this  trifling  favour^  Believe  me,  Leo- 
nardo, when  time  and  distance  shall 
haye  separated  you  and  his  lordship 
for  ever,  your  generous  nature  will  re- 
proach you  keenly  for  this  unkindness 
tb  a  patron  so  liberal  and  high-mind- 
ed." 

•  There  was  a  syren  charm  in  the 
melting  and  impassioned  tones  of  this 
beautiful  woman  to  which  no  man 
could  listen  unmoved.  The  blushing 
and  bewilc^red  artist  trembled  with 
emotion;  and,  sinking  on  one  knee, 
he  kissed  the  hand  of  the  fair  en- 
chantress. **  I  had  determined,  Sig- 
nora,"  said  he,  "  not  to  part  with  that 
picture  at  any  price ;  but  from,  you  I 
nave  not  power  to  withhold  it.  It  is 
yours  on  condition  only  that  you  re- 
ceive it  as  a  gift.  Even  your  eloquence 
will  not  induce  me  to  accept  any  pe- 
cuniary return."  With  these  words 
he  rose  abruptly,  and,  without  be« 
gtowing  a  look  on  Lord  C.,  quitted  the 
apartment  to  hasten  homeward,  and 
commence  without  delay  hia  prepara« 
tions  for  departure. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  in  busy 
preparation,  when,  on  the  morning 
preceding  the  day  of  hie  departure,  he 
received  a  note  from  Lord  C.,  request- 
ing in  the  kindest  tetms  his  company 
that  evening  to  dinner.  The  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  soothing  consciousness 
that  he  had  mortified  the  pride  of  the 
haughty  Englishman,  induced  Wal- 
stein  to  relinquish  his  previous  deter- 
mination never  to  see  the  Earl  again, 
and  he  passed  a  long  evening  with 
Lord  C.  and  the  fascinating  Cecilia, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  kind  and 
delicate  attentions  to  the  young  artist. 
AVhen  at  a  late  hour  he  rose  to  depart, 
the  Earl  took  from  his  finger  a  diamond 
ring  of  considerable  value,  and  pressed 
the  painter  to  accept  of  it.  *^  I  will 
not  hurt  your  feelings,  Walstein, " 
said  he,  "  by  tendering  anv  pecuniary 
vecompen^e  for  your  invaluable  por- 
&ait  of  my  beloved  Cecilia,  but  I  re-* 
quest  your  acceptance  of  this  trifle,  as 
a  prooi  that  I  have  learned  to  compre- 
hend and  to  respect  your  exalted  cha- 
racter as  an  artist  and  as  a  man,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  regret  the  injus* 
tice  I  have  done  you.  Do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  wear  this  ring  in  remembrance 
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of  me,  and  promise  that  in  Ihe  hour 
of  difficulty  you  will  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  assisting  you." 

The  generous  warmth  and  noble 
candour  of  the  munificent  English- 
man  went  to  the  heart  of  Walstein  ; 
and,  in  strong  and  speechless  emotion, 
he  pressed  the  hand  of  Lord  C.  to  his 
bosom.  ^'  Generous  and  exalted  man !" 
he  at  length  exclaimed,  '*  you  have- 
annihilated  for  ever  those  hostile  feel« 
ings  which  I  have  too  long  indulged. 
Henceforward  I  will  be  your  most  de^- 
voted  friend,  and  I  regret  only  that 
the  wide  difterence  of  our  conditions 
renders  all  evidence  of  my  fedings, 
beyond  mere  profession,  impracticaw 
ble." 

Soothed,  flattered,  and  reconciled, 
the  young  artist  took  his  leave.  On 
the  following  morning  he  quitted  Flo« 
rence,  and  in  a  few  months  after  hia- 
arrival  in  Nuremburg,  became  the 
happy  husband  of  his  long- attached 
Amelia.  The  liberal  patronage  of  Lofd 
C.  and  other  friends  in  Florence  had 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing a  small  house,  and  of  meet- 
ing the  exigencies  of  the  first  six 
months  of  married  life.  He  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  a  city  devoted 
to  trading  pursuits,  was  no  genial  soil 
for  a  youthful  and  unbefriended  art- 
ist ;  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
daUy  wants  compelled  him  to  aban« 
don  historical  painting,  and  to  tx>py, 
for  trifling  remuneration,  the  haid  and 
vulgar  features  of  the  sordid  and  illU 
terate.  At  length  this  poor  resource 
became  inadequate  to  meet  his  increa- 
sing expenditure ;  necessity  obliged 
him  to  pledge,  for  a  sum  far  beneath 
its  value,  the  costly  brilliant  he  had 
received  from  Lord  C. ;  and  famine 
stared  him  in  the  face,  when  the  sea- 
sonable arrival  of  Cedlia  in  Nurem* 
burg  saved  his  family  from  utter  des- 
titution* 

Walstein  was  proceeding  home- 
ward, after  his  interview  with  the 
fair  Italian,  when,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  street  in  which  he  resided,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  singular 
grou^  of  itinerants.  A  man  of  middle 
age,  in  ludicrous  costume,  came  up 
the  street  playing  a  lively  march  upon 
a  Pandean  pipe,  which  projected  from 
his  buttoned  waistcoat,  and  accompa- 
nied himself  upon  a  large  druih  sus- 
pended before  him.  He  was  followed 
oy  a  comely,  jet-eyed,  gipsy  woman, 
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wbo  played  Imtilj  on  the  triangUs,  edwith  merriment-    Sfeatmhile,  the 

aad  iminedUtelT  behind  her  paced  a  man  had  rapidly  erected  a  light  scab 

large  and  powernildoDkeyiCanyingoti  folding  of  pbies  surrounded  with  can-* 

faia  back  some  Ibngpoiea.and  twowell-  raas.anddisplayinK  on  one  ride  a  amall 

filled  panniers,  on  which  sat  two  mon-  theatre  for  Ihe  wdl-known  Italian  ex- 

-kefs,  in  breeches  and  boxing-gloves,  hibition  of  Fantocini.   The  two  itin^ 

and  busil; engaged  in  sparring.     0(n  rantacreptunderthecanvass,whichen^ 

casiosally,  the  leader  of  this  Btrange  tirely  concealed  their  persons,  and  the 

group  abandoned  his  pipes,  and  broke  performance  began.  Tne  adventures  of 


ont  into  a  wild  song  or  redtativo.  The  Ariecchino  were  enacted  with  dramti* 

gipay  then  threw  back  her  head,  sod  tic  spirit ;  the  hero  of  the  piece  extri- 

sang  an  irregular  sort  of  second,  in  cated  himself  from  numerous  scrapes 

Imes  BO  harsD  and  yelling  as  to  startle  and   perils   with   admirable   addreai, 

every  listener ;  the  ass  b^n  tobray,  and  proved  himself  the  best  man  to 

«qd  the  monkeys  scream^  and  chat-  the  end  of  the  chapter.    The  enrtaia 

tered;  the  whole  forming  «  quintett  dnmp«i,  but  soon  rose  again,  and 

of  unpartlleled  discord  and  atMurdia  Fuldnello  came  forward  to  announce 

ty.  a  new  farce,  made  his  bow,  and  retired. 

-    But  soon  the  whole  attention  of  After  another  brief  pause,  the  curtain 

Walatein  was  absorbed  by  the  strange  rolled  up,  and  the  Doctor,  who,  al- 

conntenaoce  and  costume  of  the  Pan-  though  a  lawyer  in  Italy,  was  here 

dean  minstrel.      His  harsh  featurea  dubbed  a  physician,  appeared,  taking 

were   disguised   and   caricatured    by  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  followed  by  Put- 

blotches  and  lines  of  black  and  red  cinello  in  high  glee,  flourishing  a 

C'nt,  and  his  head  was  buried  in  a  painted  wand. 

le  wig  of  spun  glass,   surmount-  "Hal  Signor  Dottore!"  said  he, 

ed  by  a  small  eold-laced  cocked-hat.  "  at  length  I  have  tricked  that  knave 

-He  wore  a  faded  court-dress  of  red  Ariecchino  out  of  his  wand,  and  I 

.▼elvet,  trimmed  with  tarnished  lace ;  promise  you  some  rare  fun  with  it.  I 

unmense  frills  and  ruffles ;  black  silk  will  turn  you,  if  you  like,  into  an  apo- 

breeches  and   stockings ;   red  shoes,  thecary  ;  or,  by  way  of  a  treat,  c^ 

:  with  black  silk  rbaett«8,  and  bvbis  side  up  the  ghost  of  your  last  patient." 

■  dresssword,with  arichhanuleof  po-  "  Piddnello,     replied  the  Doctor, 

lished  steel.     From  time  to  time,  tnis  gravely,  "I  forbid  all  reflections  on  my 

eccentric  figure  enlivened'hia  song  by  dicnified  profession.   As  to  the  ghoat, 

'  postures  and  grimaces  so  extravagant-  '  I  have  no  objection  to  a  dozen,  if  you 

ly  ludicrous,  that  the  gathering  spec-  can  raise  them." 

tators  shook  with  laughter  ;  butnpon  "Here  goes,  then  I"  said  Pulcinel' 

WalsCein  the  scene  made  an  impres-  '  lo,  briskly.  Flourishing  the  wand  over 

rion  widely  different,   and  he  gazed  his  head,  he  struck  the  ground  with 

i^ii  the  Bb-ange  physiognomy  of  this  it  thrice,  and  immediately  a  large  hu- 

■  stroller,  with  a  growing  susmcioD  that  man  head,  iu  a  copious  turban,  a»* 
hehadseraihimbefore,andunderdr-  ceoded  slowly  through  a  long  slit  in 
cnmstances  of  antipathy  and  disgusL  the  green  baize  which  covered  the 
The  itinerants  at  length  made  a  pause  stage;  and  the  dark  cloth,  closing 
at  the  Junction  of  four  streetB,  and  tightly  under  the  chin,  ^ve  to  th« 
ibeir  l^er  beat  a  long  and  rolling  head  the  appearance  of  bemg  without 

'  summons  on  his  drum.  At  this  well-  a  body.    The  complesion  was  pallid, 

known   sisnal   the   crowd   of  gazers  and  death-like  as  a  waxen  image;  the 

finmed  a  dense  ring  around  the  group,  *brows  were  bushy  and  prominent,  and 

and  listened  ea^erl^  to  the  pompons  the  large,  black,  and  deep-set  e^es 

I                        '                     '   spectacle,  '  were   motionless,   but   glittered  hke 

I                                                 emperors  steel,  and  derived,  from  an  obliquity 

1                                                rhe  gipsy  approaching  to  a  aquint,  an  indescri- 

■  ^  Lhe  (^cle,  bably  ominous  and  fearftil  character- 
'  I                                          fnl  female  The  cheeks  were  long  and  hollow,  the 

'                                          lis,  beads,  nostrils  of  the  huge  nose  were  larg^ 

I                                                each  cu»-  and  widely  dilated,  and  the  immense 

I                                          1  persua>  half-.opened  mouth,  reaching  almost 

I                                                marriages,  from  enr  to  ear,  displayed  a  set  of 

I                                                  the  fprls  teeth,  long  and  a  tra^lin^,but  brilliant- 

I                                          :  men  roar,  ly  white,  and  contrasting  uogulsrly 
9  I 
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.with  tlie  jet^Uack  mustachios  which 
.eovered  the  entire  u^ier  lip. 

Pulcinello  and  the  Doctor  started 
back  in  amazement  when  they  beheld 
^ the. colossal  head  and  turban,  which 
^ranged  an  inch  or  two  above  the  taller 
,of  these  illustrious  personages.     Pre- 
iser viug  a  respectful  distance^  they  ez- 
-  amined  this  phenomenon  through  their 
opera*  glasses,  and  observing  that  the 
^eyes  were  motionless,  the  colour  death- 
.like,  and  the  teeth  compressed,  they 
concluded  that    this   gigantic  head 
.must  he  either  dead  or  a^eep,  and 
.boldly  approached  to  invest^ate  it. 
The  doctor  put  on  his  spectacles,  and, 
.with  that  true  medical  audacity  which 
defies  all  superstition,  analyzed,  both 
by.  sight  and  touch,  every  part  of  the 
head  within  his  reach,  even  pulling 
.the  nose  and  ears,  and  indulging  the 
while  in  very  amunng  theories  upon 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  mon- 
strous appearance. 

"  I  shall  not  reach  conviction,  how- 
ever>"  he  added,  ^''  until  I  have  ei^- 
.  amined  die  pericranium,    Pulcin^o ! 
my  ffood  fellow^  dp  bring  me  a  lad- 
der. 

His  friend  sallied  forth  in  compli- 
ance, and  soon  returned  with  a  light 
ladder,  which  he  placed  against  the 
turban,  while  the  valiant  doctor  mount- 
ed, andi  stepping  within  the  rim,  made 
his  observations  in  safety  :  after  which 
heexaminedthevariousorganic  bumps 
vidble  beneath  the  turban.   Descend- 
ing at  length,  he  strutted  with  much 
importance  to  Pulcinello.    '^  My  dear 
fellow/'  said  he, ''  I  have  it  At  first 
.1  conjectured  that  head  to  be  a  non- 
.  desgript  variety  of  the  mushroom  or 
mandrake ;  but  I  am  now  convinced 
that  it  never  grew  upon  this  earth. 
It  is  evidently  -a  head  without  a  bodjr, 
:  4ipd  it  is  equally  evident  to  me  that  it 
once  belonged  to  some  rebellious  in- 
habitant of  the  Dog-star.    I  find  the 
'  cHTgans  of  doubt  and  investigation  dis- 
tinctly and  broadly  developed,  and  I 
wiU  prove  to  demonstration  that  he 
.  must  necessarily  have  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  decapitated,  for  political 
or  religious  heresy ;  and  that,  as  his 
head  fell  from  the  block,  it  was  caugbt 
by  a  hurricane,  whirled  in  rotatory 
motion  beyond  the  Dog-star's  limit  of 
attraction,  and  tumbl^  headlong  on 
our  dirty  planet." 

At  this  speech  Pulcinello  burst  into 
a  nc^  of  lauffhter,  so  loud  and  con- 
vulsive;  that  he  was  obliged  to  hdd 


his  aching  sides  before  bcf  eould  reeo» 
ver.  ^' Most  leairned  Doctor!"  said  b0^ 
gasping  for  breath ;  '*  most  subtie  and 
profound  philosopher ! — most  conclu- 
sive and  unanswerable  logician !    An 
inhabitant  of  the  D(^- star!  Why  not 
of  the  Great  Bear?    Ha,  ha.  La 
shouted  Pulcinello,  until  he  rolled 
upon  the  floor  with  nierriment.  "  Now^ 
Etoctor,"  said  he,  getting  up,  "  you 
shall  see  if  I  don't  upset  all  your  phre- 
nological &nd  celestial  theories  in  a 
trice^    Know,  then,  that  this  head  Is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine — and 
that,  by  some  unaccountable  mistaks^ 
instead  of  raising  a.  dead  patient  oC 
yours,  X  have  .summoned  a  Uvipgone 
of  my  own ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that 
when  J  knew  hita,  he  had  no  rebel- 
lious propensities.  On  the  contrary,  he 
,  was  a  most  h>yal  and  orthodox  under^ 
secretary  of  state  in  the  ten-mUes 
square  principality   of  Hohenheim^ 
From  the  post  of  turnspit^  he  had 
crawled   upwards   by   servility  and 
eringing,  and  was  already  planning 
how  he  could  change  places  with  the 
prime  minister,  when  his,  master  de- 
tected an  ugly  fraud  in  his  accounts^ 
kicked  him  Out  of  the  room,,  and  he 
r^ed  down  stairs  with  such  alacrity 
as  to  fracture  his  skulL    You  must 
.  know.  Doctor,  that  before  I  commen- 
ced  my  career  as  Pulcinello,  I  bebng- 
ed  to  yotir  profession,  and  made  out 
my  travelling  expenses  by  occasional 
practice  as  a  surgeon  and  anothecary. 
The  apparently  lifeless  body  of  tibia 
head,  for  it  had  a  body  then,  was 
brought  into  the  tavern  where  I  red- 
ded, and,  as  no  other  medical  aid  was 
at  hemd,  I  ofiered  my  services  to  re- 
vive and  patch  up  the  patient.    On 
examination,  I  discovered  two  fractures 
(m  the  skull,  and  so  extensive,  that 
trepanning   was   the   only   remedy. 
WnUe  engaged  in  this  operation,  I 
found  the  astonishing  redundancy  of 
brains  so  inconvenient,  that  I  took 
them  aU  out  with  a  spoon,  and  pat 
them,  pro  tempore,  in  a  soup*  plate, 
which  my  assistant  placed  upon  a 
side-table.  But,  unfortunately,  whUe 
we  were  busy  preparing  the  plasters, 
a  eat  catne  into  the  room,  discovered 
the  mto's  brains,  and  made  a  meal  of 
them.    My  consternation  at  this  lob- 
\  bery  was  enoirmous ;.  however,  as  the 
thief  had  escaped,  and  the  stcden  goods 
were  irrecoverable,  I  agreed  vnth  the 
assistant  to  sliy  nothing  about  it  to  the 
patient,  but  to  patch  up  his  broken 
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head»  stfd  let 'him  fitd  out  the  loss  of 
hiB  braiitt  as  well  as  he  coiUd." 

9iie  growing  indignation  of  the  Doc- 
tor yielded  to  this  sally  of  his  friend 
FolcinellOj  and  he  began  to  laugh  im- 
moderately. 

**'Stop,  Doctor,"  said  the  merry  fel- 
low, "  the  cream  of  the  joke  is  yet  to 
come.    Soon  as  the  knave  got  well, 
he  left  Hohenheim,  and  repaired  to 
the  ancient  and  far-famed  university 
of  *  *  *.    There  he  devoted  himself 
m^  such  ardour  to  (he  classics/  that 
in  a  twelvemonth  he  carried  off  the 
prizes  for  the  best  Latin  and  Greek 
poems ;  and,  soon  after,  wrote  and 
published  an  unanswerable  essay,  to 
prove  that  knowledge  eonsisted  not  in 
things,  but  in  words,  ^hich  gained 
htm  such  celebrity,  tlmt  hewas  elect- 
ed a  member  of  many  learned  and  ve- 
nerMe  societies.    Nay,  more!    He 
wrote  a  profound  philosophical  trea- 
tise^ in  which  he  demonstrated,  by 
mkny  subtle  and  logical  conclusions, 
that  the  essence  of  wealth  was  trans-' 
migratory ;  that  it  had  ceased  to  re^i 
Mde  iu  the  precious  metals  ;  and  was 
actually  embodied  in  certain  hierogly- 
phics, engraved   and    written   upon 
square' ahd  qblongsoraps  of  paper  and 
parchment.     This  seasonable   disco- 
Y&Y  pushed  him  at  once  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  fame ;  and  titles,  pensions, 
SEDd  snuff-boxes,  were  showered  upon 
him  by  every  poteiitate  in  Europe. 
But  mark  the  consequence !  The  effect 
of  such  intense  application  without 
brains  now  began  to  develope  itself ; 
and  whereas  men  of  capacious  brain 
often  lose  their  heads  by  inordinate 
reading,  deep  study  produced  the  in- 
verse effect  upon  this  brainless  fellow, 
and  he  gradually  lost  his  body.    The 
nourishing  pHnciple  being  of  course 
entii'eiy  coneeQlrated  in  uie  head,  it 
had  expanded  into  these  preposterous 
dimensions^" 

''  Say  you  80,-Puldnello  ?"  ejcclaim- 
ed  the  laughing  Doctor ;  '^  tbsn  this 
head  must' be 'alive." 

*'  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  Puki- 
nello ;  '^  it  k  only  in  a  brown  study. 
Give  it  a  pinch  of  your  rappee,  and 
tile  head  "will  rouse  itself,  and  talk  like 
an  oracle.  If  the  fellow  should  be 
sancy,  you  tnay  box  his  ears  with  im* 
puttiiy ;  but  I  warn  you  to  beware  of 
his  sneeze." 

The  DocUMf  nodded  his  head  very 
knowingly,  as  if  to  say^  "  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  sneezed  at;"  opened  his 


snuff-box,  and  placed  it  undar  the  ca-«  • 
pacious  nostrils.    In  an  instant  every 
feature  of  the  huge  visage  was  eoiw 
yulsed,  and  a  sneeze,  loud  and  irre« 
sistible  as  a  north-wester,  blew  the 
hapless  doctor  into  the  midst  of  the 
gaping  crowd,    f^he  glittering  eyes 
began  to  move  horizontally  like  those 
of  a  magic  lantern-spectre,  and  at 
length  the  mischief- loving  Pulcinello^ 
who  was  rolling  on  the  floor .  with  ' 
laughter  at  the  Doctor's  sudden  exit^ 
was  discovered  by  the  searching  orbs, 
and,  in  a  voice  deep  and  sepulchral^ 
the  head  exclaimed,  ^^  Slanderous  vil«« 
lain,  begone!"  Expanding,  at  the  same 
time,  its  tremendous  jaws  to  their  ut«  > 
most  extent,  the  head  displayed  an 
array  of  teeth  which  would  nave  gra* 
ced  a  tiger,  and  then  closed  them  sud« 
denly  as  a  steel- trap^  wijii  a  snap 
which  scattered  such  dismay  amidst 
the  excited  spectators,  that  not  a  few: 
of  the  females  screamed  with  terror. 
Walstein  had  listened  with  di^usti 
to  a  faree,  the  humour  of  which  was  be« 
yond  the  comprehenaon  of  the  illite-r 
rate  crowd,  and  evidently  prompted  by ; 
morbid  or  misanthropic  impulses, but. 
his  curiosity  induced  him  to  wait  the: 
conclusion.  The  eyes  now  rolled  with 
increasing  rapidity;  and  at  length  mett 
and  fixed  those  of  Walstein,  who  fa- 
ced them  with  equal  firmness.     Sud< 
denly  the  h(»rid  visage  was  suffused 
with  a  purple  flush,  and,  in  tones 
deeper  than  before,  the  mouth  uttered 
the  words,  '^  Leonardo !  Leonardo ! 
The  angel  of  death  flaps  his  dark 
wings  over  thy  first-born  !" 

The  head  suddenly  descended 
through  the  stage,  the  curtain  fell,  and 
the  startled  painter,  half  increduloua^ 
but  winged  with  instinctive  tenor, 
proceeded  with  rapid  steps  to  his  hum*«^ 
ble  dwelling.  He  had  recognised  in 
the  iron,  massive  features,  and  sepuU 
chral  tones  of  the  head,  die  splenetic 
and  half-mad  sculptor  BsaBcaglio^ 
who  had  lured  him  into  the^Cireean 
'^  Halls  of  Anacreon,"  and  whose  > 
propensity  to  these  itinerant  frolics 
was  notorious  at  Florence.  He  recol- 
lected with  growing  alarm  that  this 
gt^oup  of  vagabonds  had  passed  his 
ouse  the  day  before;  of  course  the 
sculptor  mignt  have  seen  him  at  the 
window,  and  as  the  vagrant  party  had 
again  passed  his  house  within  the 
hour,  there  might  be  some  grounds  for 
those  appalling  words  which  Bran#- 
cagHo  had  evidently  addressed  to  him 
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only.  Trembling  with  yague  appre<« 
hension^  he  entered  the  house^  and 
foand  his  Amelia  weeping  by  the  cra- 
dleoftJ^e infant Raffaelle.  ''Gracious 
Heayen !"  exdaitned  Walstein^  as  he 
safled  in  wild  alarm  at  the  conyuLsed 
features  of  his  child>  '*  what  means 
this?" 

i*'  I  was  undressing  him,"  sobbed 
the  agonized  mother^ ''  near  the  win- 
dow^ when  it  was  forced  open  by  the 
strong  east  wind^  which  blew  directly 
upon  the  almost  naked  infant.  In  an 
instant  he  shiyered,  and  convulsions 
soon  followed.  I  had  no  one  to  send 
for  a  physician — I  could  not  leaye  the 
child.^' 

.  The  word  ^*  physician,"  restored  the 
bewildered  painter  to  recollection. 
He  darted  into  the  street,  and  sought 
the  assistance  of  a  beneyolent  man 
who  admired  the  rare  talent  of  Wal- 
stein,  but  was  preyented  by  the  claims 
of  a  numerous  family  from  affording 
him  substantial  encouragement.  The 
warm-hearted  physician  hastened  to 
the  afflicted  mother,  deyoted  the  whole 
succeeding  night  to  the  little  sufferer, 
and  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  assist- 
ing  him  safely  tnrough  a  crisis  of  im- 
minent peril.  He  declined  the  liberal 
recompense  eagerly  tendered  to  him 
by  the  delighted  nither,  and  left  the 
grateful  pair  kneeling  in  deyout  and 
heartfelt  thanksgiying  to  that  Power 
whicl^  giveth  life,  and,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, taketh  it  away. 

A  week  of  solicitous  parental  and 
medical  attendance  restored  the  little 
Rafiaelle  to. health  and  beauty;  but 
the  fond  father,  struck  with  an  awful 
sense  of  the  great  precariousness  of 
infant  life,  determined  to  paint,  with- 
out delay,  a  portrait  of  his  loyelyboy, 
and  commenced  the  picture  as  soon  as 
he  could  prepare  the  canyass.  Borrow- 
ing his  design  from  a  stud^  of  Raf- 
faelle  which  he  had  copied  in  Rome, 
he  laboured  with  such  intense  appli- 
cation, that  in  a  few  days  the  painting 
was  finished,  excepting  some  minor 
details. 

-  The  loyely  infant  form  was  placed 
high  in  the  heavens;  his  fair  and 
rounded  limbs  reclining  upon  a  mass 
of  brilliant  douds.  His  large  blue 
eyes  were  gazing  upwards  in  serene 
and  sacred  innocence ;  and  the  paint- 
er had  imparted  to  every  feature  that 
premature  and  awful  seriousness  of 
expression,  which  characterises  the 


cherub  heads  of  Raffaelle.  Angels, 
beautiful  in  form  and  colouring  ns 
those  of  Guido  and  Albano,  were 
grouped  above,  and  extended  their 
arms  towards  the  lovely  boy,  as  if  to 
welcome  his  approach  to  the  mansions 
of  the  blessea ;  while  from  their  ra- 
diant forms  JEirich  glow  of  light  str^am*- 
ed  over  the  whole  picture,  and  invest^ 
ed  with  glorious  and  golden  tints  the 
cloudy  forms  and  intermingled  azure. 
In  this  picture,  which  was  suggest^ 
ed  by  the  blended  feelings  of  the  fa- 
ther and  the  Christian,  and  painted 
with  wrapt  and  devotional  enthusiasm, 
the  artist  had  been  supremely  success* 
ful.  Calling  his  Amelia  to  behold  it, 
he  encircled  her  slender  waist  with  his 
affectionate  arm,  and  they  were  gazing 
upon  the  angelic  infant  in  mute  and 
tearful  rapture,  when  a  stranger,  whose 
tall  figure  was  enveloped  in  a  travel- 
ling cloak,  entered  the  apartment  un- 
observed. -    y       .    .-; 

.  Approaching  the  happy  pair  in  si- 
lence, he  gazed  for  some  time  with 
delight  upon  the  beautiful  picture, 
and  then,  touching  the  painter's  shoul- 
der, exclaimed, "  Good  evening,  Wal- 
stem!"  .    ..., 

Looking  round  in  surprise,  the  artist 
beheld  the  Earl  of  C,  whose  cordial 
greeting  assured  him  that  his  friendly 
regard  was  unabated.  ''  I  have  been 
but  an  hour  in  Nuremburg,"  said  the 
Earl,  "  and  I  call  upon  you  to  inquire 
whether  any  calamity  has  occurred  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  your  pro- 
mise to  the  Signora." 

"  We  have  been  in  imminent  peril 
of  losing  an  only  child,"  replied  Wal- 
stein,— *'  the  boy,  whose  portrait  is  be- 
fore you:  but  Heaven  in  its  mere? 
spared  him,  and  he  blooms  again  with 
all  his  mother's  beauty."  ; 

*'  I  rejoice  to  hear  it^"  said  the  Earl 
with  cordial  sjrmpathy ;  "  and  as  the 
original  is  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
add  tne  copy  to  my  collection.  It  is 
your  happiest  effort,  Walstein,  and 
evidently  painted  at  a  period  of  strong 
excitement.  I  have  seen  pictures  of 
Rafiaelle  which  pleased  me  less ;  and 
I  must  have  it  at  any  price."  ' 

''Ask  any  sacrifice  but  that, ^my 
lord !  and  I  will  submit,"  replied  the 
painter ;  "  this  picture  is  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me  and  my  Amelia.  Infant 
.  life  is  precarious,  and  should  it  still 
please  Heaven  to  take  to  itself  the 
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pure  spirit  of  our  little  Raffaelle^  his 
portrait  would  be  a  comfort  to  us  in 
the  hour  of  desolation." 

'^  I  honour  your  feelings  too  much 
to  urge  my  wish  any  farther,"  replied 
the  considerate  nobleman.  **  I  shall 
remain  here  ten  days,  or  more,  if  re- 
quisite to  finish  the  portrait  of  Cecilia. 
Yon  must  begin  to-morrow,  and  after- 
wards  gire  me  your  company  to  din- 
ner, for  I  have  somewhat  to  commu- 
nicate, in  which  you  and  yours  are 
materially  interested.  Meanwhile, 
farewell!"  *^ 

»  On  the  following  morning  Walstein 
commenced  the  portrait  of  the  lovely 
Italian  with  his  usual  success :  and, 
when  she  withdrew  after  dinner.  Lord 
G.,'with  delicate  and  friendly  warmth, 
inquired  into  his  situation  and  pros- 

Sects.  The  painter  acknowledged  the 
ifficulties  he  had  experienced  in  a  city 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  where  the  few  individuals  possess- 
ing any  love  of  fine  art  confined  their 
purchases  to  old  pictures  of  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools,  and  wanted  either 
the  courage  or  the  taste  to  patronise  a 
living  artis|u  ^'I  am  enabled,  how- 
ever, '  he  continued,  "  by  the  genero- 
sity of  the  Signora  to  realise  a  plan 
which  I  have  for  some  time  contempla- 
ted. The  rising  skill  and  taste  of  the 
German  artists  is  better  understood  in 
Rome  and  I^aris  than  in  their  native 
country,  and  to  one  of  those  cities  I 
wiU,  ere  long,  remove  my  family. 
They  abound  with  fine  pictures  and 
statues,  easily  accessible ;  with  culti- 
vated society;  with  patrons  of  art; 
and,'  to  a  prudent  man,  they  are  not 
expensive  abodes." 
•  **  You  have  reached  the  very  point, 
my  dear  Walstein,"  said  the  Earl, 
^'  to  which  it  has  for  some  time  been 
my  object  to  lead  you.  But  why  not 
inform  me  of  the  distresses  you  have 
endured  ?  Did  you  not,  in  Florence, 
promise  me  the  privil^e  of  assisting 
you  ?" 

»  /*  I  was  not  insensible,  my  lord," 
replied  Walstein,  '^  to  the  kindness  of 
your  request;  but  I  did  not  either 
promise,  or  intend,  to  avail  myself  of 
yomr  generosity.  Nor  could  I,  without 
forfeiting  tha|  moral  independence, 
which  is  in  deep  and  inseparable  sym^ 
pathy  with  tliope  qualities  you  are 
pleased  to  esteem  in  me.  Had  I  sought 
your  profiered  assistance,  I  should  have 
proved  m^^lf  unworthv  of  it." 
**  Incomparable  youth  !"  exclaimed 
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the  delighted  Earl,  as  lie  warmly  press- 
ed the  hand  of  Walstein :  '^  where  is 
the  man  so  young,  and  yet  possessing 
such  elevated  firmness  of  principle  and 
action ;  such  pure  morality ;  such  en- 
tire and  single-hearted  sincerity .  as 
yourself!  How  gladly  would  I  attach 
you  to  my  country  and  myself  for 
life !  Hear  me,  Walstein !  I  must  win 
you  to  the  purpose  which  prompted 
my  deviation  from  the  direct  road  to 
Paris.  I  want  the  assistance  of  a  taste* 
fur  artist  to  arrange  and.preserve  the 
numerous  objects  of  fine  art  which 
abundant  wealth  and  a  long  residence 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  have  en- 
abled me  to  accumulate.  You  are  the 
very  man  to  accomplish  my  purpose ; 
and  if,  at  your  convenience,  you  will 
follow  me  with  your  family  to  Eng«^ 
land,  you  may  divide  the  year  between 
my  London  residence  and  a  spacious 
mansion  which  I  possess  in  a  romantic 
inland  county.  Employment  to  your 
taste  will  not  be  wanting ;  and,  while 
you  render  me  invaluable  assistance, 
you  will  enjoy  abundant  leisure  to 
pursue  your  professional  labour."  . 
.  ^^  I  cannot  hesitate,  my  lord,"  said 
the  gratified  artist,  '^  to  embrace  a 
proposal  so  flattering.  My  wife  and 
I  are  orphans ;  our  native  country  has 
neither  hold  nor  claim  upon  us,  and  I 
doubt  not  her  ready  acquiescence." 

"  Walstein,"  said  the  Earl,  while 
the  deadly  paleness  of  some  heart-rend« 
ing  emotion  overspread  his  counter 
nance,  "  your  ready  assent  to  my  pro« 
posal  affords  me  tne  only  consolation 
of  which  I  am  now  susceptible.  My 
soul  sickens  with  despair  at  the  sad 
necessity  of  relinquishing  for  ever  this 
lovely  and  incomparable  woman ;  who 
has,  I  believe,  apprised  you  of  our.ap- 
proaching  separation,  I  confess  that 
I  am  stUl  too  worldly,  and  too  im« 
passioned,  to  discern  the  necessity  of 
thus  snapping  asunder  the  chordis  of 
long  established  sympathy ;  but  to  a 
man  of  your  more  rigid  sense  of  moral 
duty,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  learn, 
that  the  confessor  of  Cecilia  has  awa« 
kened  her  to  a  conviction  that  she  has 
mistaken  the  path  to  happiness  in  this 
life,  and  to  salvation  in  the  next.  I 
have  resented,  perhaps  too  warmly, 
the  interference  of  this  venerable  priest, 
whose  purity  of  heart  and  conduct  re- 
deems almost  the  errors  of  his  creed, 
and  whose  powerful  reasoning  has  all 
but  convinced  me  that  the  Cathc^ic  re- 
ligion, when  honestly  administered. 
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is^better' suited  Ihan  any  other  io'jtbe 
spiriUial  wants  of  ^e  impassioned  and 
indolent  Italians;  Imt  Cecilia,  fox 
whom  his  vegaxdis  truly  paternal,  Ints 
consdrained  me  to  admit  the  xectxtode 
of  hk  motives.  He  bad  often,  .with 
burning  zeal  and  eloquence,  remon* 
,  strated  against  the  unhallowed  nature 
of  our  connexion,  but  in  vain,  until 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  roused  in  the 
heart  of  this  high^mind^  woman,  that 
strongest  of  all  human  sympathies,  a 
mother's  loye.  Of  thismaster-ieeling, 
her  confessor  well  )knew  how  to  aviul 
himself,  and  by  painting  in  strong 
colours  the  certain  reaction  of  her 
transgression  upon  ber  innocent  off- 
spring, he  succeeded  in  rousing  a  sense 
of  penitence  and  humiliation  which 
she  had  not  vesolutioii  to  acknowledge 
to  rae  until  it  bad  greatly  impaired 
her  ^health  and  happiness.  In  yain  I 
sought,  by  impassioned  appeals  and  re- 
monstrances, to  shake  the  firm  Tesolve 
c^  this  heroic  woman,  whose  affectiims 
neyer  deaved  to  me  more  intensely 
than  when  she  told  me  that  we  must 

1)art  for  erer ;  that  she  had  lived  too 
bug  for  earthly  passiims  only,  and 
would  henceforward  deyote  bea^lf  to 
her  infant  and  her  God.  Her  health 
▼isibly  silvered  in  the  struggle,  and  at 
length  I  assented  to  our  separation, 
conditioning,  however,  that  instead  of 
retiring  to  a  convent.  She  should  ac- 
cept and  reside  upon  an  estate  I  had 
pmrcbased  near  ikusanne ;  and  that 
with  a  view  to  benefit  herbeaHb,  she 
riiould  first  accompany  me  to  Paris. 
But  enough  of  this.  Let  me  see  you  to- 
morrow ;  and  meanwhile  inform  your 
wife  of  my  proposal." 

The  following  and  fimr  succeeding 
days  enabled  the  indefatigable  and  ra- 
pid artist  to  complete  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Cecilia.  Liord  C.  requested 
Walstein  to  eon?ey  it  for  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  proceeded  with  the  lovely 
orighial  to  Paris,  while  the  painter, 
accelerating  his  own  departure,  quitted 
Nuremburgibr  ever,  and  travdUng  by 
easy  stages  throu^  Holknd,  embark- 
ed for  Harwich,  and  reaeh^  the  man- 
sion of  Lord  C.  in  London,  a  few  days 
idfter  the  noble  owner. 

The  immensity  of  the  British  capi- 
tal, and  the  numerous  collections  of 
fine  art  whicb  adorn  it,  occupied  and 
delighted  Walstein  for  seveial  weeks ; 
after  which  he  proceeded  with  his 
wife  and  child  to  the  Earl's  magnifi- 


cetit  seat  in  a  picturesque  iidand  oouii<« 
ty,  where  he  found  a  rare  combinatioii  • 
of  every  thin^  exquisite  in  tiaat  art,  < 
and  beautiful  m  external  nature. 

On  the  arrival  of  his  noble  patron  a ' 
few  days  later,  the  young  painter  im- : 
mediately  entered  on  his  vocation,  imd 
assisted  the  fine  taste  of  the  Earl  l^y 
his  professional  tact  in  the  distribu^ 
tion  of  the  numerous  paintings,  st»« 
tues,  and  bronzes,  whicb  adorned  the 
splendid  mansion  of  the  house  of  C.  ; 
while  his  admirable  skill,  in  painting 
was  exerdsed  in  restoring  some  da«: 
maged  pictures  of  the  old  mastm. 

While  thus  engaged,  about  a  wedc^ 
after  the  Earl's  arrival,  a  letter  with  a. 
black  seal  and  a  foreign  post  .mark 
was  delivered  to  Lord  C,  who  per- 
used it  with  obvious  and  growing 
alarm :  at  length  his  features  collapsed 
with  agony,  and  he  fell  back  senseless  > 
in  his  chair.    Walstein  flew  to  his  as^^. 
sistanee,  opened  a  contiguous  window, 
and  a  fresh  breeze,  which  filled  the 
apartment,  soon  restored  the  Earl  Xo 
consdousness.  Rising  with  effi^rt from, 
his  chair,  he  gave  we  fatal  hstter  to 
Walstein,  and  turned  in  deep  and  un* 
controllable  emotion  to  the  window. 
In  trembling  haste  the  painter  glanced : 
over  the  pages,  and,  with  inexpressi^ 
Ue  sorrow,  read  die  disastrous  intdli-i 
gence  of  Cecilia's  death  at  Lamanney 
after  a  rapid  dedine. 

The  imbappy  nobleman,  who  had 
indulged  a  latent  hope  that  this  ol^ect 
of  his  iddatry  would  ere  long  be  wea« 
ried  of  sedusion,  and  permit  him  to 
rejoin  ber  in  Switzerland,  was  struck 
by  this  disastrous  intelligence  as  with 
a  bolt  of  lightning.  His  powerful 
&ame  yielded  to  the  shock — a  brain- 
fever  of  wasting  violence  hurried  him 
to  the  brink  of  dissolution  ;  and,  du-' 
ring  a  long  and  deadly  crisis,  the  grate-i 
iul  Walstein  watched  his  couch  witb 
tender  and  unwearied  solicitude.  At 
length  the  native  vigour  of  his  consti* 
tution,  aided  by  the  consummate  ddll 
of  his  physician,  turned  the  nicely- 
balanced  scales ;  symptomsxif  amend* 
ment  appeared,  and  the  Earl,  after 
many  weeks  of  extreme  debility,  arose 
an  aged  and  altered  man.  His  dark 
hair  was  tinged  with  grey;  his  fine 
person  |iras  wasted  by  fever  and  long 
confinement  to  his  bed ;  his  features, 
once  glowing  with  besldi  and  youth, 
with  sunny  hope  and  happiness,  exhi- 
bited a  sad  and  fixed  seventy  (tf  aspect; 
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and  for  many  months  he  liyed  the  life 
of  a  recluse^  refusing  all  society  save 
that  of  Walstein. 

His  infant  daughter  arrived  during 
his  illness^  with  her  Italian  nurse, 
from  Lausanne,  and  grew  daily  in 
health  and  heauty  under  the  maternal 
care  of  Amelia ;  hut  to  her  afflioted 
father  she  brought  no  immediate  con- 
solation, nor  indeed  had  he  for  some 
time  resolution  to  behold  her. 

For  several  years  the  passion  of 
liOrd  C.  for  the  beautiful  and  highly- 
gifted  Italian  had  been  a  worship,  a 
religion ;  and  so  inordinate,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  sound  and  operative  devo- 
tional feeling.  He  had  nevo:  been 
deficient  in  that  enthusiastic  but  cheap- 
admiipation  of  virtue  which  is  eommon 
to  all  generous  and  noble  natures ;  but 
in  self-denying  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  he  had  been  want- 
ing :  nor  was  it  until  his  worldly  sm- 
rit  had  been  bruised  and  humbled  by 
this  sudden  bereavement,  that  a  sense 
of  the  fleeting  nature  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments  flashed  upon  him.  Wal- 
stein, whose  well-r^ulated  mind  was 
deeply  tinctured  with  devotional  feel* 
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ings,  hailed  with  delight  the  earliest 
tokens  of  a  disposition  in  his  noble 
patron  to  seek  the  light,  and  Hfe,  and 
consolation  of  reveiJed  religion,  that 
only  gift  of  Heaven  which  pSsseth  not 
away.  Slowly,  but  ^tefully  and 
gladly,  did  the  searching  mind  of  Lord 
€^  admit  the  cheering  hopes  with 
which  the  unaflectedly  pious  Walstein 
essayed  to  guide  and  comfort  him. 
His  dear  and  powerful  intellect  de^ 
tected  at  a  glance  the  utter  fallacy  and 
barrenness  of  passive  belief,  that  com- 
mon refuge  of  fanatics  and  hypocrites, 
wha  sacrifice  no  favourite  vice,  and 
degrade  religion  into  discipline  and 
form.  He  sought  and  fbimd  diat 
firm  and  living  faith,  that  inward 
stirring  prindple  of  good  which  afi^cts 
the  heart  and  influence^  the  conduct. 
Thus  guided  and  controlled,  he  made 
a  noble  use  of  that  moral  influence 
which  mental  power,  conjoined  with 
exalted  views  and  large  possessions, 
bestows  on  the  possessor ;  and  ere  long 
found  peace  of  mind  in  the  rewarding 
consciofosness  of  being  ^  useful  in  hn 
generation." 
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We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  Author  of  ^' Annals  of  the 
Parish,"  **  Shr  Andrew  Wylie,"  &c.  has  just  finished  a  New  Work,  under  tie 
title  of  "  My  Landlady  and  her  Lodger«."  The  MS.  is  expected  by  the 
'first  ship  from  New  York,  and  the  Work  will  be  published  without  delay. 
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Josephine's  Memoirs,  (English),  8yo,  lOa.  Od.    ^ 
Josephine's  Memoirs,  French,  Vol.  II.  8vo,  83. 
Journey  from  the  Bank  to  Barnes,  12mo,  5s. 
Kitchener's  Housekeeper's  Ledger,  18?9,  3s.  bf.-bd. 
Landseer's  Monkeyana,  complete,  royal  4to,  Prints,  L.2,    148 imp.  4to,  Proofs, 

L.3,  3s~Proof8  before  Letters,  L.6,  6s. 
Le  Petit  Bijou  for  1829,  8s.  Silk. 
Letters  from  an  Eastern  Colony,  8vo,  7s. 
Man  (The)  of  Two  Lives,  2  voL  post  Svo,  18s. 
Matheson's  Advice  to  Religious  Inquirers,  12mo,  4s. 
Medical  Calendar,  or  Student's  Guide  to  the  Schools,  12mo,  4s. 
Merry  Thoughts  for  Merry  Mortals,  oblong  folio,  5s. 
Mills  on  a  Future  Sute,  8vo,  6s. 
Neele's  Literary  Remains,  sm-  ^vo,  128. 
Nichol's  Law  Assistant,  8vo,  Gs. 
Objections  to  Israel's  Restoration,  12mo,  38.  6d. 
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ftSB  Monthly  List  of  New  Publieatiom.  CFe^^ 

Panoratna  of  the  Rhine,  &c  4to,  lOs.  6d.  in  a  Case. 

Parke*s  Contre  Projetto  Humpbreysian  Code,  royal  8vo,  15s. 

Peer's  Typical  Instruction,  8vo,  14s. 

Pinnock's  Young  Gentleman's  Library,  18mo,  78*  Od, 

Potter  on  the  Sense  of  Words,  8vo,  9s. 

Pomological  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  royal  8vo,  L.3,  3s. 

Precedents  of  Private  Bills,  8vo,  L.1,  4s. 

Protestant  (The),  a  Tale  of  Queen  Mary,  8  vol.  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Provis's  Account  of  the  Menai  and  Conway  Suspension  Bridges,  17  Plates,  folio, 

L.7,  78' — Large  Paper,  L.10,  lOs. 
Rapert's  (Rear-Admiiol)  New  System  of  Signals,  4to,  L.1,  6s. 
Rimard's  Treatise  on  Nervous  Disorders,  small  8vo,  8s. 
Rigby  on  Parturition,  12mo,  5s. 
Ritchie's  Tales  and  Confessions,  sm.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Roscoe's  Memoirs  of  Scipio  de  Ricci,  2  vol.  8vo,  L.1,.  Is. 
Rose's  Ariosto,  Vol.  VI.  sm.  8vo,  9s.  6d. 
Saunders  on  Pleading  and  Evidence,  2^  vol.  8vo,  L.2. 
Simplicity  of  Health,  13mo,  4s. 
Smedley's  Saul  at  Endor,  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Soame's  Reformation,  13mo,  5s.  6d. 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  &c.  12mo,  7s.  6d. 
Spirit  of  the  Age  Newspaper,  12mo,  ^s,  6d. 
Statutes  at  large.  Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  4to,  L.1,  4s.— 8vo,  L.1,  2s. 
Stewart  on  the  Christian  Doctrine,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Story  of  Isabel,  3  voL  12mo,  L.1,  Is. 

Sunday  Book,  Moral  Discourses  for  Young  Persons,  2  vol.  18mo,  9s. 
Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard,  3  Vol.  post  8vo,  L.1,  Us.  6d. 
■  Woman,  2  vol.  post  8vo,  18s. 

Thomson's  Suggestions  to  Young  Attornies,  12mo,  12s. 
Thomas's  Jurisprudence,  8vo,  15s. 
Time's  Telescope,  1829,  9s. 

Tower  Menagerie,  with  100  Engravings,  8vo,  L.1,  Is.  hf.-bd. 
Trials  of  Life,  3  voL  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  Cd. 
Tuson's  Compendium  of  Anatomy,  18mo,  78*  6d. 
Wadd  on  Corpulency,  &c.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
Wallace  on  Medical  Education,  8vo,  6s. 
Wellbeloved  on  Highways,  8vo,  18s. 
Wilcock  on  the  Poor  Laws,  8vo,  ISs. 
Wilson  on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  12mo,  7s.  6d. 
Young's  Imprisonment  in  Portugal,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

EDINBURGH 

Illustrations  of  Zoology,  being  Representations  of  New,  Rare,  or  otherwise  Remark- 
able Subjects  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature ;  with  De- 
scriptive Letter-press.  By  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Na- 
tural History  Society.     In  Atlas  Quarto,  price  18$.,  No.  VI. 

The  Games  of  the  Match  at  Chess  Played  between  the  London  and  Edinhurgh  Chess 
Clubs,  in  1824,  5,  6, 7)  and  8,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Chess 
Club. 

The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  No.  IV.  price  5s.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  from  November  13th  to  Dec.  2d,  1828,  Report- 
ed by  Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexander  Dunlop,  Esqs.  advocates.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
5s.  6d. 

The  Forest  Sanctuary  ;  with  other  Poem?.  By  Felicia  Hemans.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion with  Additions,  in  foolscap,  8vo,  price  83.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Intestinal  Worms  of  the  Human  Body.  By 
William  Rhind,  Surgeon. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Aliscellany.    No-  XIX.  price  4s. 

Constable's  Miscellany,  Vols.  XXXIV.  &  XXXV.  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  New  Scots  Magazine.    Nos.  I.  &  II.  Is.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.     No.  XIX.  price  78.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Musical  Album.    No.  I. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    Second  Series.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  3  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.    No.  XCVIII.  Price  6s. 
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MONTHLY  KEGISTKR 

EDINBURGH Jan.  14. 

Wheal,         I         Buley.         I  OkU.  I    Peue  &  Bmm. 

J«^  . .  S3s.  Od.  I    lBt,...40i.  Od.        In !?»•  Oil-       l«^ 37«.  Sd. 

2d, . .  791.  Od.  I   2d,  ...3tl9.  Od.    |   2d, 2as.  64. 1   .2d, 3Sa.  Od. 

Sd,...  701.  Od.  I   3d,  ...349.  Od.    |   3d, 201.  Od.  |    3d,  30s.  Ud. 

Averagt  of  Wheal  per  imperial  quarter,  £3,  IBs,  2d.   Mtli. 
Tuetday,  Jan.  13. 
Beef  (16  oz.  per  lb.)  Oi.  3d.  to   Oe.    7d. 
Mutton     .    .    .     Os.  i\i.ut   Os.     7d. 

Veal Os.  Od.  to    Is.    Od. 

Park Oa.  4d.  to   Os.    6d. 

Lamb,  per  qiuiler  123.  Od-tolSa-    Od. 
Tsllow,  pet  cwu   .   32k  6d.  to  339.    9d. 


(iiiartern  Losf 

PoUtoea  (le  lb 

.     09.     3d. 

0    09.  4d. 

Fresh  Butter. 

er  lb.  Os.  lOd. 

0     Is.  Od. 

Salt  ditto,  per 
Ditto,  per  lb. 

wt.  .  70s.    Od.  1 

74s.  Od. 

.     .     Os.    3d.  ( 

0     Os.lOd. 

Eggs,  per  doiei 

.    Os.  Ud. 

0     U.  Od. 

Wheal.  [ 
Ist,  ...STs.  Od. 
9d,  ...73t  Oi'    ' 


HADDINGTON Jan.  9. 

Barley.         I  Oats.  |  Pease. 

St,  ,..39s.  Od.      1st,  ...30*.  Od.  I    Ist,  ...34s.  0< 
s.  Od.  {   2d,  ...24s.  Od.  !   2d,  ...33a;  0 


...363.  Od. 

,       ,       _  a;Od.  I   2d,  ...33s.  Od. 

1.  Od.  I   3d,  ...36a.  Od.  1   3d,  ...22s.  Od.  I   3d,   ...30s.  Gd.  |   3d,  ...30s.  Od. 

Average  of  Wheat,  per  imperial  quarter,  £Z,\2a.  Id.  3-12lIis. 

Average  PriceiofCora  iu  England  and  Walei,from  the  Reiurni  received  In  the  Week 

ended  Jan.  2. 

Whe»l,  lit.  lid.— Bwlej,  3Ti.  Od.— OaO,  ate.  M.— Rye,  17t.  M.— Beam,  B««.  M—Pbm*,  39>.  M. 

^^eu,  74h  td.— Buley,  3T>.  I  Id.— Oiti,  15s.  00.— Rye,  iU  lOd.— Bum,  931.  Id.— Peas*,  111.  3d. 
London,  Corn  Exchange,  Jan.  13.  Liverpool,  Jan.  9. 


SC"™-'.".;;!:! 

an  K 

10   .    M 

SffiTf!".'"  !!£ 

i        a 

Seed),  4<;. 

■S^-SS^-iSi 

"£5rr.^:. 

^drfTlO  tc 


Bonk  atoek, — .._ 

3  pel  cent,  reduced,— 

3  percent,  consols, 

3J  per  cent,  congols,-. 
New  4  pcT  cent.  con*. 

India  bonds, 

-  itock, : 


1021      ] 
70 

19|  7-ie 


70 

64      66 
874 
107f.  16c. 


61  63 
671  i 
locr.  86c. 
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Courte  of  ExcfuMge,—Jan,  9.->-Am8terdam,  12  :  1,  Ditto,  at  sight,  11  :  19.  Rot- 
terdam, 12  :  l^.  Antwerp,  12:  Ij.  Hamburgh,  13:  II4.  Altona,  13: 11}.  ParisSdays* 
sight,  25  :  35.  Ditto,  25 :  60.  Bourdeaux,  25  i  65.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  151 :  0, 
Petersburg,  per  rouble,  10  :  0.  Berlin,  0  :  0.  Vienna,  10 :  2.  Trieste,  10  :  2.  Madrid, 
374.  Cadiz,  374.  Bilboa,  37^  Barcelona,  364.  Seville,  36^.  Gibraltar,  46.  Leghorn, 
43.  Genoa,  25 :  42^.  Venice,  474.  Malta,  0.  Naples,  39|.  Palermo,  p.  oz.  ISO).  Lis- 
bon,  45}.  OpdttQ,404i  llio  Janeiro,  a  Bahia,354.  Buenos  Ay tes,  0.  Dublin,  21 
days'  sight,  li^    Cork,  IJ^ 

Pricet  of  Gold  and  SUiet^  per  oz. — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £d  :  17  :  104d.  per  oz. 
New  Doubloons,  £3  :  16  :  Od.  New  Dollars,  4s.  9|d.  Silver  in  bars,  stand.  Os.  Od. 


LONDON  PRICES  CURRENT,  Jan.  9. 


AS  His,  Canada  Pot,  Ist,  cwt.  35s  0  to   0  0 

Pearls       ....  36  6  00 

United  States  Pot     .       .  34  0  0  0 

Pearls        .  31  0  0  0 

Rus^a  Pearls           .       .  0  0  0  0 

BRIS  TLBS,  St  Petcrsb.  cwt.  L.1  J  10  12  15 

COFFEE,  in  Bond 

Jamaica  ordinary  cwt     .  31s  0  3i  0 

good  ordinary         .  35  0  43  0 

fine  ordinary           .  44  0  50  0 

low  middling          .  51  0  54  0 

middling         .        .  55  0       67  0 

good  do.  and  fine 

Meeba 


CdJtK,  Spanish/  ton 
Oporto 

Faro  ... 

French 

COTTON,  per  lb. 

Grenada  •       « 

Berbico  and  Demerara 
New  Orleans      . 
Bowed  Georgia 
Bahla 

PemaiAbucd 
Madras 
Bengal       . 
Smyrna 


51 
55 
68 
66 

L.50 
25 
48 

ICO 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


82 

120 
80 
30 
60 

120 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


—8  6} 

-  5» 

-    3J 


FL/UC,  Riga  PTR,  ton,  new  L.37  10 

DC,      .       .  33    0 

Petersburg,  12  head        .  36    0 

Liebau,  4  orand         .        .  35    0 

HEMP,  Riga,  Rhine,  ton  L.40    0 

Petersburg,  dean      .       .  38  10 

Outshot     ....  34    0 

Halfclean       -         .       .  34    0 

HOPS,  New  Bast  Kent  Podkets  L.4  lO 

New  KcJnt  Pockets           .  4  15 

Sussex       ....  40 

East  Kent  Bags        .       .  5    5 

1826  Pocket^      ...  5  12 

IftON,  CCND,  bd.  ton  L.1 8    0 

PSI           ....  16    0 

Swedish     .       «        .        .  14    0 

INDlGp.  B.I.finebIu^bd.lb.    9s   6 

Fine  Violet  and  Purj^le    .  9    0 

ordinary,    ...  60 

good  and  mid.  do.      .  7    6 

LEATHER,  per  lb. 

Butts,  50  to  56          .       .  0     0 

Ditto,  60  to  65          .        .  0    0 

Hides,  crop,  45  to  50        .  16 

Do.         35  to  40       .  1    3^ 

British  for  dress       .       .  16 

Calfskins.        .  -    .  15 
Horse  hides       .       *        .14 

LIME  JUICE,     ...  00 

OIL,  per  tun,  252  gallons. 
Whale,GreenLwithoutcasksL.25  15 

Cod,  in  casks           .       .  25    0 

Sedl»Pale          .       .   -  .  28  10 

BroWn       ...  24    0 

Palm,  African,  per  cwt  .  28s 

SpermacM        •       •       .  ,   80 

Vmale,  south  Sea    .       .  29 

Liiueed,  per  cwt.     .       .  0 


Galipoli.  per  tun  of  252  gallft.  48 
PITCH,  British,  per  cwt.  6 

Stockholtn  .       .       .       9 

Anyjcart    ....       5 
Archangel  .       •       • ,     7 

PIMENTO,  Jamaicai  per  lb.     0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


-.  8 

—  9 

—  8 

—  71 

zV 

^  5i 

—  5 
^  8 
39  0 
34  0 
36  10 
34  0 


42 
39 
36 
3i 


0 
0 
0 
0 


.  6  0 
6  6 
4  12 

6  6 

7  7 

19  e 

17    0 

15    0 

Ids  0 

9    5 

7  5 

8  U 


0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 


0 

0 

0 

29b 

83 
1 

49 
0 
0 


0 
0 
8 
4 
6 
4 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

"5 

t 

0 


S    S 
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SPIRITS. 
Brandy,  Cognac,  imp.  g^ 
Geneva      ...» 
Rum,  Jamaica,  14  a  20  O.P. 
Leeward  Islands,  P.  &  U.P. 
SUGAR,  per  cwt. 
Jamaica,  Brown 
Middling 

Good     .... 
Fiiie      .... 
Demerara  and  St  Kitts    • 
Grenada   .... 
Barbadoes 
Havannah,  brown  . 
White  .... 
Fine  ditto      . 
East  India,  brown    . 
White 
REFINED  SUGARS. 
Lumps      •       .       . 

Fine 
Loaves 
Fine 
Powder     . 
Double,  ordinary    . 

Fine      .... 

Molasses    .... 

TALLOW,  Peterbg.  YC.  cwt.    S9s    0 

White  .... 

Soap     .... 

Archangel 

Siberia     .... 
Home  melted 
TAR,  Virginia  . 
Archangel 
Stockholm 
TOBACCO,  Kentucky,  per  lb. 
Virginia,  ordinary 
Part  blacks    ... 
Middling  black    . 
Maryland  scrubs 
Brown  and  leafv 
Coloury  and  yellow     . 
WINE,  per  pipe. 
Port,  per  138  gidlons 
Lisbon,  per  pipe     .       . 
Madeiia,  per  1 10  gallons 
West  India,  ditto 
East  India,  ditto 
Sherry,  jper  butt 
Mountaui,  per  126  gallons 
Teneriflb,  per  120  gallons  . 
Spanish,  red,  per  126  gallons   12    0 
Claret,  per  hhd.  for  Dy. 
French,  White,  ditto 
WOODS,  per  ton. 
Fustic,  Jamaica 
Cuba      .       • 
South  American 
Biaail  Wood 
Boxwood  .       . 
LignunivilA     . 
Nicaragua 
Logwood,  Jamaica 
Honduras 
Campeachy    . 
St  Domingo  • 
MABooANv,  per  foot 
Jamaica  * 

Hcmdufas 
ChUa 
St  Poniiingo     . 


2v  10   to  4    e 

2     5 

2    6 

3     3 

3  10 

2     6 

2    4 

£2  13 

1  18 

2  19 

8    2 

3    2 

3    7 

3    7 

8  10 

2  11 

3    9 

2  11 

^    » 

2  15 

3  14 

1  10 

1  15 

2    0 

2    6 

2    7 

2  10 

1    1 

1    7 

1  14 

2    0 

3  13 

4     8 

4    4 

5     0 

4     0 

4  10 

4  12 

0    0 

4    3 

4  IS 

5    0 

0    0 

5  10 

6    0 

22s    0 

0    0 

S9s    0 

40    0 

40    0 

—    0 

38    6 

38    0 

38    6 

39    0 

39    0 

—    0 

0    0 

0    0 

13    0 

0    0 

14    6 

—    0 

15    6 

—    0 

0    3 

0    4| 

0    fk 

0  2I 

0  n 

0  J} 

0    31 

0   2} 

0    4 

0    6 

0    3 

0    4 

0    4 

0    8 

£22    0 

iO   0 

20    0 

28    0 

50    0 

60    0 

27    0 

45  0 

35    0 

70   0 

25    0 

70    0 

20    0 

30    p 

24    0 

25    Q 

(    12    0 

16    0 

36    0 

50    0 

31    0 

36    0 

£70 

6    0 

10  10 

9    9 

SO 

e   0 

83    0 

10    0 

14    0 

17  0 

4    0 

9    0 

6    0 

14    0 

6    1 

6    6 

6    5 

6  16 

8    5 

7  15 

0    0 

0    0 

Os  8d  to  0  12d 

8d 

14d 

12d 

16d 

17d 

30« 

H.B.-Tb*  OIlHmthiB'  m<  nud«  »i«  svciy  day,  ■!  sight  i^clsck,  moniiDg.  nd  ciiMo'diicfc, 
evHiiag.  This  Kcond  otuarvatioa  in  the  afUmoOD,  in  ihe  flnt  caJuma,  ia  USen  by  tbi 
IUbIUci  TMnnomnei. 

Nouembtr. 


rerageofi^n,  1.393. 


AppointinenU,  Promoliont,  SfC. 


4  Qfflar,  taiiiiv  B*ntl  Ran* 

'  MpA-fm-  la  All  Riglmmtal  CgnniiMsn,  fuif  ic- 
noted  PnWBrflm  Iqwa  H^f-faif,  aeconUng  U 
Me  Gcjurat  Order  ^l&e  iitlt  AprU  ISle. 

BL  Lt-CoU  KeUy,  from  8J  F.  SS  [Tuv.  18K 


)rdln(  to  1*4  Omral  Order  of  till  17 
To  it  Capttitu  (if  Infantni- 

BwiliinsB,  from  31  F.  i 

Kerr,  ftom  17  ¥. 

Exchanget. 

Lt-Col.  Lord  G.  W.  RusmII,  K  Dr.  tec.  diff. 

Lt.  Col.  Hon.  O.  B.  Molyneui,  h.  p. 
p»iXe,  M  F.  wllh  Ll.  CoL  F»( 


pmrgo,        .   .    ^^1^ 

Staff  Aniat.  Sure.  Hunter 
Hoep.  Auial.  J.  H.  Biooki 


'&D 
Moore,  h. 


: WilVet,  S9  F,  with  LL  Col.  Puller,  h.  p. 

M«J.  Lowrie,  E9  F.  r«.  diff.  wiUi  HiJ.  Lord  E. 
■  Hy,  h-  p. 
-  flsTly,  88  F.  with  Bt.  Lt.  CoL  W.de,  h.  p. 
-t.  Sutheilnid,  93  F.  with  CapL  fianiier,  h.  p. 

I.  Tec.  iitt.  irith  Cipt.  W. 

!c.  dlff.  with  Capt  PridiniR, 
-^Murray,  &1  F.  lec  dJK  wiih  Cap;.  H.  S. 

1.  Krwan^  88  F.  rec.  diff.  with  OpL  Rum- 

—^  Mscquirii,  93  F.  ollli  BL  HaJ.  Noleken, 

UeuL  Olanville,  t  Dr.  lee.  dlff.  with  LlcuL  Hmi. 

U.  B.  Giey,  h.  p.  7k  F, 
Long.  37  F.  lec  ditT.  ■ 

S.  demenU.  h.  p. 
Fletcher,  SB  F.  with  L 

6W.  LR. 
Onham,  SO  F.  with  Li 

— ^0'WriU.°e?F.  rec.  dil 


Appoiatmevt  CanceUei. 


1  Ijeui^  Hon.  C. 
It.  Hutlon,  h.  p. 


Luialcy,  R.  AJVican  Col.  Corpi, 

CoghlBD,  LL  Gov.  of  Cheitn 
Fn«r,  R.  Art.  Ceylon 


jerm.  Le^  Dupho^, 
Hi],  of  Dutmouth.  h-p.  6  Gir.  Bn. 


Deblaeg, 

Jlely.  38  F.  Bciual. 

C.  SlBwait,laleofh< 


Smith,  do.  BridLLdgton  Quay 

Bvani  li,  p.  87  F.  iOChitllfs'. 

Bcewne,  h.  p,  89  F.  Hackney  17  do. 

BaitT.  h.  p.  Aftlon  Corpi,  KuleMawn,  Dulilin 

Gny,  h.  p.  Tlie  Kui^Ameilcui  Ragt.    11  Feb. 

Hodgton,  jB.  lodla  Cnmpany'B  Sen.  necruitiaEU 
,    LiverpooL 


■  74  F. 


Sclgade 


Piym.Fi 

,  linatL 

Seaignatim 

LI 
R.  Lethijridge. 


MmriioD,  R.  A 
Wudnp,  81  P. 


and  RetiremenU. 


lunm.  e 

ROTOond, 


CdFiub.  Emit—,  —dtdlA 


Sir  W.' A.'  Browne',  Bar*,  h.  p.  101  F. 

30  April,  IE 
Boue,  h.  p.  Germ.  L^  Gielde,  Huoiir 


HoiUieL  13  Dr.  PonrtichEiiy 
Bruce,*  P.  Gd.. 

1  May,  IBK. 

C.ateuHl.«  P.  Gibraltar 

P.  D.'d^  D^bni.";  dS'Loodon 

NoT-IStS. 

Slon..  late  I  Roy.  VeL  Bo.  Bedlttrd          7  July. 

EllLl.  lue  i  Roy.  Vet,  Bn. 

Gdo. 

Barlow,  h.  p.  llX;  F. 

ItJao. 

Qiurfer-MiuCrrl. 

Lalchford,  ELHoneGd!. 

L.th™,h.p.iLifcGdl 

I8SflA18*». 

11  Not. 

Kieu,  h.  p.  80  F.  Anoapolil 

tSAof. 

M«ii^D(p. 

Dr  Btown,  Inipeclor  of  ll<»pilal.. 

"^J™,  ISW. 

— .  Hhuwh,  do.  Oilndlti 

suurauig.  Hi« 

i«o«. 

1889.3] 


4ppointmenti,  Promottom,  S^e. 
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U  Not.  l826. 


Soxg.  Ruxfton,  h.  p.  S4  Dr.  Tunbridfle  Well*  Mesiter,  Roy.  Art  Woolwkh 

1  Nov.  1818,  MUceilaneous, 

As.  Suri^  Horne,  h,  p.  53  P.  1  May.  Major  Axchdall,  As.  Insp.  Geo.  oTfiartacks 

— —  Lloyd,  h.  p.  45  F.  Hastings        9  Nov.  Nutt,  h.  p.  District  Paymaster  2  Oct 

ChapbUfU, 
Hatdunan,  Gibraltar  13  Oot 


December^ 


1  U^  Gds.  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  Sir  E.  Blackett,  Bt, 
Lt   by  purdu    vice  Bayard,   ret 

«  «  «  21N0V.  18f8 

5.  Parry,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  do. 
S               Lt  WiUiaras,    Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Marq,  df  Carmarthen,  ret  15  July 
Cor.  and  Sub-Lt  -Sir  J.  Ogilvy,  Bt.  Lt 

do. 

L  „  «a  ^*  '^'  Squire,  Cor.  and  Sub-Lt      do. 

K.  H.  COS.  Lt  Dashwokkl,  Cspt.  by  purch.  vice 

Boates,  prom.  21  Nov. 

Cor.  Lord  C.  WeUcsley,  Lt  do. 

W'  Murray,  Cor.  do. 

Corporal  W.  Emmett,  Qua.  Mast  vice 

Laehfoid,  dead  25  Smt 

1  Dr.  Capt  W.  M.  Owen,  from  h.  p.  Capt 

vice  Webb,  exch.  rec  diffi     18  Decw 

9  Assist  Surg.  Breslin,  from  63  F.  Assist 

Surg,  vice  Brooke,  res.         Sf7  Sept 

Oten.  Gds.  Ens.  and  Lt  Bagot  Lt  and  Capt  oy 

purch.  vice  Batty,  prom.        30  Dec. 

^  Hon,  A.  F.  Foley,  Ens.  and  Lt        do. 

E.  Wag.  Tr.  Capt  Head,  from  98  F.  Mi^^  by 

purch.  vice  D'Arley,  ret       23  Dec 

9  F.  Gds.  Ens.  and  Lt  Hood,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Goosip,  ret         27  Nov. 

Hon*  A.  Liddell,  Ens.  and  Lt         do. 

Capt  Gilliess,  from  62  F.  Lt  and  Capt 

.  vice  Fairfield,  exch.  18  Dec. 

f  F«  Ens.  Diduon,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Ken- 

Bcdy,  prom.  do. 

^  T.  Sealy,  Ens.  do. 

«  2d  Lt  Ottey.  firom  CeyL  Regt  Ens. 

vice  Johnson,  superseded       11  Dec. 

IILS01U  S.  Hay,  Adj.  vice  Orr,  res.  Adj.  only 

20  Nov; 

10  H.  St  J.  Mildmay,  Ens.  by  puich.  vice 

White,  ret  do. 

£1  Ens.  Engkmd,  Lt  vice  Forssteen,  dead 

18  Dec 

13  Capt  Hare,  ftom  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Wa- 

terman, exch.  rec  diffi  do. 

21  Capt  Lord  W.  Paulet   from  63  F. 

Capt.  vice  Yeoman,  h.  p.  rec.  diff. 

4  Dec 

22  Stair  As.  Surg.  Grant,  As.  Suig.  vice 

Tighe,  75  F.  18  do. 

21  — : Fergiuoii,2lf.D.As.Surg. 

vice  Poole,  Stiff  do. 

Ens.  Home,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Hunter, 

96  F.  27  Nov. 

C.  S.  Eustace,  Ens.  Jixu 

Capt  Hon.  H.  S.  Fane,  Bfj^.  by  purch. 

vice  Broderidc,  ret  18  Dec 

Lt  Hooke,  Capt  do» 

Ens.  Newc(Hnen,  Lt  do. 

John  Fordyce,  Gent  to  be  Endgn  do. 
Ens.  Eyre,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Thomp- 
son, ret  23  Nov. 
H^  Kepple,  Ens.  do. 
Ift  CobDold,.firom  h.  p.  10  Dr.  Lt  vice 

Hamilton,  exch.  rec  diff.  18  Dec 
Assist  Surg.  Maguire,  ftom  h.  p.  37  F. 

Assist  Sui^.   vice  Iiorimer«  cane 

27  do. 
M^j.'Macdowall,  from  h.  p^  Maj.  pay. 

diff.  vice  Bumey,  75  F.  do. 

51  Ens.  Alcock,  fiom  24  F.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Wyly,  ret  11  Dec 

Lt  Mainwaring,  Capt  vice  Woodward, 

dead  4  do. 

>     Ens.  Parker,  Lt       .  do. 

6.  H.  J.  Leigh.  Ens.  do. 
Capt  Hunter,  from  96  F.  Capt  vice 

Peacock,  h^Vi  rec  diffi  do. 

Ens.  Keating,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Croke, 

ret  11  dc 

J.  Wi^,  Gent  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Keating,  prom.  18  do. 
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Lt  Roberston,  Ciqit  by  purch.  vice 

M'Dougall,  ret  18  Dec.  1828. 

Ens.  Benson,  Lt  do. 

W.  Tranter,  Ens.  do. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  M'Math,  JIT.  D.  As. 

Surg,  vice  Hennen,  R.  MiL  Asylum, 

18  do. 
HfliJ.  Hon.  H.  A.  F.  ESlis,  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Fits  Gerald,  ret  do. 

C^»t  Leslie  Maj.  do. 

Lt  Nesbitt  Capt.  do. 

Capt  Fairfield,  from  3  F.  Ckb.  vice 

Gilliess,  exch.  do. 

Capt  Dumas,  firam  h.  p.  Capt  pay.  diff. 

vice  Lord  W.  Paulet  21  F.        4  do. 
Lt  Cart  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Qua.  Mast 

vice  Dukes,  h.  p.  84  F.  11  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Daly,  from  h.  p.v2  F. 

Assist  Surg,  vice  Breslin,  9  Dr.    do. 
Lt  Beckham,  f^om  h.  p.  61 F.  Lt  vice 

Wardell,  Paym.  93  F.  18  do. 

Lt  Grant  Capt  by  punch,  vice  Codc- 

erilt,  ret  11  Dec 

Ens.  James,  Lt  do. 

C.  C.  Davie,  Ens.  ,  do. 

—Craven,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  De 

Montmorency,  ret  18  do. 

Ens.  Trapand,  Lt  do. 

T.Todd,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Harvey,    Lt  vice  Williamson, 

dead  24  Nov. 

•-  Daly,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Seymour* 

prom.  25  do. 

Hosp.  As.  Vowell,  As.  Surg,  vice  Fra- 

ser,  dead  18  Dec 

Mai.  Bumey,  from  44  F.  Maj.  vice 

Bruce,  h.  p.  ret^  difEl  27  Nov. 

Ens.  Blake,  nrom  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Came- 
ron, 79  F.  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Tighe,  from  22  F.  Assist 

Surg,  vice  Grattan,  65  F.  do. 

Lt  Col.  Bradshaw,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Cot 

vice  Madaine,  dead  20  do. 

Ens,  Cameron,  from  75  F.  Ens.  vice 

Mackenzie,  h.  p.  27  do. 

C  Macartney,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Ing- 

ram,  ret  11  Dee. 

R.  Alison,  Ens.  vice  Stratoo,  pronu 

4  do. 
Lt  Wardell,  from  66  F.  paym.  vice 

Macdonald,  23  F.  18  do. 

Capt  Munro,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  St 

Clair,  prom.  9  do. 

Lt  Randolph,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Pipon,  Lt  db. 

R.  Shiet,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Saunders,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Gibbons,  ret  18  do. 

Ens.  Hon.  C.  R.  St  John,  Lt  do. 

T.  F.  Sandeman,  Ens. '  do. 


Lt  Hunter,  from  34  F*  Capt  by  purdi. 

vice  Spratt,  ret  27  Nov. 

CaptCumberland,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay. 

diff.  vice  Himter,  55  F.  4  Dec. 

97  Staff  Assist  Sure.    Topham,  Assist 

Surg,  vice  Austin,  prom.       18  Dec. 

98  Cu)t  Gould,  from  n.  p.  Capt  vice 

Head,  R.  Wag.  Train  i3  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Peck,  from  h.  p.  59  F. 
Assist  SuK.  vice  Lawder,  59  F. 

18  Dec 

99  Ens.  Day,  Adj.  vice  M'Kensie,  res. 

Adj.  only  .do. 

R.  Staff  CMps  Lt  Horton,  Capt  vice  Du  Vemet 
*     "  27  Nov. 

Parsons,  1st  Lt  tice  Harris, 

26  do, 
Adams,  l^t  Lt    vice  Horton 

27  do. 

2h 


it.  Sutg.  Loiimn, 


SlI*  Appointments,  t'l 

!  W.  l.,R.  CMI.  M'C«Lh(.  flDOl  h.  IN  C»pi.  viM. 

CejL  Regt.  R.  Lille,  £d  LC  by  puich.  vice  Otter, 
Cfeyl.  ReBl.  Lt,  Bartcigli,  rrom  h.  p.  late  a  CcyL 


Ordnance  Depariment. 
Rojil  Art  Capt  and  Bt.  M^.  Campbell,  Lt 

W  Capt.  Gray,  Capt.  do.  Superceded. 

Capt.  Sehalch,  from  Unatt  b.  p.  M      ftB),t  sorK.  Patke,  M.  D.  BS  F. 

(5apt.  do.  ' 

C»pt.  md  Bt.  Maj.  Tunwr,  Lt.  CoL 

vlH  Monison,  rec  Uda  lJl£rRl«seiI. 

M  Capt  F«go,  Capt.  d&      PaynuulMSlieilocli,  S7F. 

Opt  AUDittoDg.  bom  UnatU  h.  p.  al  ' 

_S=;c«i,«..  «™  n..,t  h.  ,.  '."i  ».(Jl.. 

Capt.  ood  Bt  M^.  Clesvlaiid,  Lt  Col!  LieuU-Cen.  Strickland,  Iste  R.  Ml 

lite  St  Clair,  jet  3  do.  Mai.-G™.  Sir  G.  A.  Madden,  Kt 

Id  Capt.  HoK.  W.  Arbulhnol,  Capt 

n-j.     Jtr,  J  LiBut.Col,  Pajne,  R.  Ii 


LlcheU,  111  Lt  do.      Horsley,  h.  p.  60  F.  S  Sept 

Ctpt  Syron,  \S  Di.  Heenit,  Bengal        It  Jul] 

spital  Staff.  bemming,  «  F.  Otumepore,  Bengal 

Broadfool,  fiom  h."  p-  Den,  „  ,  ,_«„..  r.  ^  June 

t  Hotp.  vice  Henneo,  dead      lUiniraring,  *^  F.  Berbampow,  Bengal 


Capt  KdlyofSDF,  Fori  MaJ.ai  Dart. 


t  July  isn 


—  Wallev,  b.  p.  H  F.  ii  July  18?; 

Jones,  h.  p.  *l  F.'  «S  Nov 

Unaitaehed.                           ■ Humphrey,  h.  p.  is  p.  Liffoid,  irciajoc 

eutinani-CiiliiTiihoflnfaBtTyhyparcluat.      _,, ,_  6  Nov.  IS* 

Mel.  Clarke,  f.™  77  F.  "Sil  Kc.  1»M      ^:^  V^^Zi^  1 


.  Batty,  froT 
t-CoI.StC 

r»  be  Captains  oflnfanlrg  ^purcriaie. 

Li.  Kennedy,  ttom  1  F.   *7  Nov.  I8?B 
Lt  Sugden,  from  13  Dr.  13  Dec. 

ig  jf^F^L,Pay  UR^J^tii'tf  H-Zune. 
Ole  Comnviuhiu  are  dalfd  In  or  prni^ui  to 
!  vrar  IBII,  havt  accepted  promotion  upon 
jecoTdi<\g  to  tlie  General  Order  af 


R.Alt. 
—  Diuican  Campbell,  b.  p. 


mC^L'S^Tj^Det  18ta      ^*wS' 


To6(  GrolBfra^Infoiit™.  CalSwe"    ■ 

FenwiPk,  from  CeyL  Reg.  ail  Dt 


Exchanget.  ' 

Lt-CoL  Fiu-Clareiice,  Colit  Qd^  wWi  Lt-CoL      

Hal.  HouSrinn,  6i  F.  with  Maj.  Stewart,  74  F-        ZZI 
Capt  Smith,  II F.  rtr.  diff.  nilh  Capt  J.  ItobiQ-      

Donndlan,  Si  F.  "lib  Capt.  Slater,  b.  p.         l^H 

Uaut  Egerlon,  TO  F.  with  Lieut  Ma*eii,  Rifle      

Brig. 

Collina.  1  F.  with  Lieut.  Cameron.  *& 

Peck,  SS  F.  with  Ijeut  Cochrane,  h.  p 

Lleut-CoL  St  Clair,  B.  Art. 
Lt  Col.  Addams,  Royal  Art 


IlaHloumll,'s7  V. 


^       SeptM 

nuiEnrtpw. 

Roche,  . 

»  June  18JS 

Werge, 

IS  Nor. 

Nash,  »,...,.  ,.u,^,.. 

Nov. 

While,  47  F.Baahmpore 

Bengal              f  Apr. 

Appleton,  R.  War. 

5  Jut] 

Bullor,h.p.R.Hu. 

Lock,  do. 

0>Bleme,Jo. 

Nji.*i^ 

Ch»inben^li.p.tlDr,Sie 

miLeownAug.l8W 

Coie,  h.  n.  11  Dr. 

IB  Oct  IBtT 

i«^29.:i 


Appointments,  Promotions,  S^c, 


Kerr,  h.  p.  5  Irish  Bilr.  6  Aug.l821  * 

De  Quttevell,  h.  p.  Independentsl     30  July  1823 
^aoauley,.  h.  p.  Newf.  Fenc  Bath,  Upper  Canada 

7  Aug.  1828 
Paymaster  Askew,  h.  p.  Recruit  DistricL 
— — —  Burns,  h.  p.  Queen's  Rangers,  Mofl&t 

27.  Sept. 
Quarter-Master  Goodlapd,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  SheflQeld, 

12  Nov. 
— — —  — ^—  Henderson,  h-p.  Caithness  Fenc. 

57  Aug. 


265 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Eschauzier,  h.  p.  Gibraltar 

22  Nov.  1828 
As.  Com.  Gen.  Baker,  h.  p.  Ireland  1  i  May 

Dep,  As.  Com.  Gen.  Barrow,  h.  p. 
Dep.  Insp.  Dunkin.  h.  p.  Staff  Surg.         27  Nov. 
Dep.  Purv.  C.  J.  Fisher,  h.  p.  3  Man 

Surg.  Fraser,  h.  p.  75  F.  Cork,  Sept. 

As.  Surg.  Thomson,  38  F.  Cawnpore,  Bengal 

6  June 

Fraser,  73  F.  Gibraltar  20  Nov. 

Hosp.  As.  Walsh,  h.  p.  Loudon  11  Sept. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  22d 
of  November,  and  the  23d  of  December,  1828,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Andrews,  D.  Cranbound-street,  straw-hat  manu- 
facturer. 
Audsley,  W.  Hell-Hole-Gill,  worsted-spinner. 
Arthur,  J.  H.  Garlick-Hill,  stationer. 
Alexander,  H.  Salford,  common  brewer. 
Appletou,  T.  White  Horse-court,  High  Street 

Southwark,  hop-merchant. 
Bedford,  T.  GosweU-street,  carpenter. 
Blackburn,  J.  Coleman-street,  auctioneer,. 
Brown,  J.  Greenwich,  currier. 
Barber,  W.  Gray's-Inn-lane,  grocer. 
Beaumont,  J.  and  A.  Kirkheaton,  manufacturers 

of  fancy  goods. 
Brown,  J.  B.  Bulley,  Gloucester,  trader. 
Brunker,  J.  Wesibury,  clothier. 
Brown,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-dealer. 
Banks,  W.  Wood-street,  lace-manufacturer. 

Bullock,  J.  Strand,  printseller. 

Qraughton,  F.  Great  Russel-street,  chemist.  ■ 

Becket,  J.  and  I.  jun.  Bilston,  grocers. 

Bolton,  G.  and  J.  and  J.  Wigan,  brass-founders. 

Blackburn,  R.  Cleckheaton,  printer. 

Clarckson,  A.  Arbor-terrace,  Commerdal-road, 
ship-owner. 

Christian,    T.    Crown-street,    Fin6bury-6quare, 
woollen-draper. 

Cohen,  A.  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  merchant. 

Cooper,  J.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer« 

Clark,  A.  St  Mary-at-hill,  coal-factor. 

Cafe,  D.  S.  Beaumont-street,  grocer. 

Crompton,  J.  Rushcroft,  fustian-manufacturer. 

Clark,  J.  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  victualler. 

Corser,  G.,  G.  Naylor,  and  J.  Hassall,  White- 
church,  bankers. 

Gockin,  O.  Sheepridge,  fancy-manufacturer. 

Dodson,    H.  Red-lion-street,  Southwark,  hop- 
factor. 

Dunnett,  J.  Cheapside,  toyman. 

Dod({son,  W.  F.  Leeds,  victualler. 

Davis,  D.  Friday-street,  cotton-factor» 

P'Oyley,  J.Oxford-street,  draper. 

Dodgson,  R.  Preston,  inn-keeper. 

Dickenson,  J.  Almondbury,  fiancy  cloth-manu- 
facturer. 

jiglmbleton,  R.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  tanner. 

Elliot,  Muy,  Bawtry,  bookseller. 

JClUs,  T.  Sidney  Street,  Commercial  Road,  vic- 
tualler. 

Fry,  W.  and  J.  and  J.  Chapman,  St  Mildred's 
Court,  bankers. 

Farrer,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant. 

Fisher,  J.  H.  Exeter,  carver  and  gilder. 

Fulwood,  W.  Birmingham,  victualler. 

Fozard,  J.  Conduit-street,  mercer. 

Golding,  W.  Lyncombe,  Somerset,  dealer. 

-Goodhugh,  R.  Glasshouse>-street,  fishmonger. 

Gee,  J.  A.  Salisbury-street,  money-scrivener» 

Gndiam,  W.  Leeds,  draper. 

Gibbs,  B.  Theobald's-road,  corn-chandler. 

Hirst,  H.  sen.  Northallerton. 

Horneyman,  H.  A.  Threadneedle-street,  tobacco- 
nist. 

Hudson,  R.  Norwich,  stationer. 

Hargreaves,  G.  Liverpool,  tailor. 

Hirschfield,  F.  Z.  Billiter-square,  merchant.. 

Head,  J.  Egremont,  paper-manufacturer. 

.Hebron,  R.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant.    , 

Hiatt,  D.  Camiberwell,  scrivener. 

Harice,  J.  Buckingham-street,  wine-broker. 

Howelh,  H.  Bengal,  merchant. 

Hatchett,  G.  Hampstead,  coal-merchant. 

Harper,  J.  Reading,  draper. 

Jones,  E.  O.  Gloucester,  timber-merchant. 

Jones,  J.  Jmi.  Aston  juxta,  Birmingham^  guo* 
maker. 

Jacoff|  J.  Tr^vethea,  victualler. 


James,  D.  Minories,  woollen-draper. 
Kennington,  J.  Sheffield,  mason. 
Kirby,  W.  Francis- street,  music-dealer. 
Knight,  C.  Worthing,  victualler. 
Kave,  W.  Almondbury,  fancy-cloth-manufacturer 
Kirkman,   H.  R.   St  Paul's  Church-yard,  silk- 
warehouseman. 
Lavers.  J.  Buckfastleigh,  worsted  spinner. 
Lowick,  W.  Moulton,  butcher. 
Luntley,  P.  J.  and  T.  Milnes,  Broad-street-hill« 

drugeists. 
Linsdell,  W.  Tower  Royal,  umbrella-mannfao- 

turer. 
Mason,  G.  Cheedle,  horse-dealer. 
Morris,  T.  Manchester,  cotton-manufacturer. 
Manning,  T.  B.  Lamb's  C(Miduit-strect,  oumey- 

scrivener. 
Munton,  T.  Staines,  linen-draper. 
Maxsden,  J.  Halifax,  coach-proprietor. 
Mason,  G.  Pershore,  horse-dealer. 
Mellor,  E.  Linthwaite,  clothier. 
Mealing,  W.  High  Wycombe,  upholsterer. 
Moore,  J.  Camden  Town,  builder. 
Nightingtde,  H.  Queen's-row,  Piralico,  bookseller. 
Norton,  G.  Radcliffe-highway,  cheesemonger. 
Norton,    W.    and  F.  Jackson,  Cateatcn-street, 

warehouseman. 
Norton,  W.  Clayton,  fancy-woollen    manufac- 

turer. 
Newsome,  S.  Batley,  woollen-manufacturer. 
Nicholls,  W.  H.  Birmingham,  victualler.    ' 
Oakes,  J.  and  R.  Thomas,  Carnarvon,  grocers. 
Oldershaw,  H.  Union-place,  wine-merchant. 
Peake,  H.  S.  Rosemary-lane,  victualler. 
Paten,  R.  Paddington,  slate- merchant 
PiUin,  J.  Talbot-inn-y^rd,   High-street;,  South- 
wark, hop-merchant. 
Pa^elt,  F.  West  Smithfield.  publican. 
Pnngle,  E.  North  Shields,  wine-merchant« 
Pocock,  J.  W.  Huntingdon,  builder. 
Rowe,  R.  Whittlebury-street,  builder. 
Robinson,  C.  Stone,  vpne-merchant. 
Rider,  T.  Ashton-under-Lyne,  cotton-spinner. 
Robinson,  J.  and  J.  Kitching,  Sheffidd^  Britannia 

metal-manuractiirers 
Smith,  J.  Brighton,  maker  of  sweets. 
Sandeman,  A.  M.  Fleet-street,  wine-merchant. 
Smith,  N.  Withington,  miller. 
Smith,  T.  R.  Wigmore-street.  linen-draper. 
Smith,  J.  Cheltenham,  tailor. 
Shelley,  J.  Hanley,  spunge-dealer. 
Stobbs,  H.  J.  Newgate-street,  warehouseman. 
Seymour,  E.  Gerrard-street,  dial-maker. 
Stevens,  M.  H.  James's  Place,  Lambeth. 
Stevens,  3.  Kennington  Common,  bricklayer. 
Smith,  W.  E.  Rotherhithe,  boat-builder. 
Serbutt,  J.  Battersea,  victualler. 
Turfrcy,  J.  and  J.  Osborne,  Hackney-road,  cabi- 
net-makers. 
Thomas,  S.  Leeds,  victualler. 
Turner,  W.  Great  George-street,  Bermondsey, 

builder. 
Tucker,  T.  Sheldon,  ship-builder. 
Tombs,  J.  Kempsford,  cattle-dealer. 
Vinton,  R.  Union-street,  Old  Artillery  Ground, 

tailor. 
Williams,  L.  Grove  Cottage,  HoUoway,  merchant. 
Williams,  E.  Liverpool,  builder. 
Wanklin,  J.  and  B.  Cheltenham,  plasterers. 
Willis,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  builder. 
Wain  Wright,  J.  Sheffield,  button-mould-manufac- 
turer. 
Wood,  T.  Shepton  Mallet,  victualler. 
Wvatt,  T.  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  warehouseman. 
Whitc^  J.  Wakefield,  carpenter. 


TwOf: 


Baf^€rupi9f 


CFclfc: 


AiPttABETiCAL  LktT  ov  SCoTC^B  Bahkbuptciss,  announced  between  the  Itt 
of  Noveinbery  and  Slst  December,  1828,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette* 


Adam,  JameSf  writer  to  the  dgneC,  Kdinburidu 

Anderflon,  Ebeneter,  sometime  acoountanti  there- 
after one  of  the  joint  cashiers,  of  the  Fife  Bank- 
ing Company;  banker/  linen-merchant,  and 
■  com  dealer,  now  residing  in  America'  cr  dse- 
where  abroad. 

Blaikie,  ThcHnas,  grocer.  High  Street,  Edinburgh.* 

Brown,  William,  brewer,  Galaahids. 

Chtoholm,  James,  and  Co.  merchants,  Oksgow. 

Chdstie,  Margaret,  merchant«  Lcmgaide,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Cochran,  Jolui,  and  Co.  cotton^yam  merchants^ 
Glasgow. 

Dickson,  R.  and  R.  architects,  builders,  and  brick 
manufacturers,  Edinburgh  and  Portobello. 

Fleming,  Robert,  distiller^  Luggieside*  near  Kirb- 
-  intulioch. 

Fortune,  Charles,  baker,  in  Edinburgh. 

Fraser,  James  Bristow,  writer  and  bnAer  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Gillespie,  John,  grocer,  lately  in  Airdrie,  now  in 
Hutcbesontown,  GUi^ow. 


Guthrie,  James,  At  Son,  merchants  in  Gksoow. 

Leith,  Alej^ander,  edadi-proprietor  and  nader, 
Glasgow. 

Macadam  and  Mackinlay,  merchants  in  GIau»* ' 
gow.' ' 

Mackinlay,  Robert,  merdiant  in  Edinburgh. 

Prmgle,  John,  Flesher,  Edinburgh. 

Reid,  William,  and  Son,  booksellers  and  statkmerf 
in  Glasgow. 

Robertson,  Joan  and  Archibald,   timber  mer- 
chants, and  builders'in  Gla^gpw. 

Soott,  William,  jun.  ivholesale  fruit  merdiant  in 
Eldinburgh. 

Sheph^d,  Robert*  wright  and  builder,  Cupir- 
Angus. 

Stewart,  James,  grader  and  cattle  dealer  at  Loak. 

Sharpe,  William  and  John,  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow. 

Russell,  William,  grocer.   How  Street  Edin* 
burghk 

Tod,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Wation  and  Lennox,  merchants,  Glasgow. 


( 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May  1828.  At  Poonah,.  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
Lady  of  James  Brydon,  M.D.  of  the  Bombfty  Me- 
dical E^bllshment,  of  a  daughter. 

Aug,  10.  At  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  the  Lady  of 
the  Hon.  Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles  Colville,  of  a 
daughter.  ,   ^ 

SepUl*  At  Carthagena  de  Columbia,  the  Lady 
of  Robert  Haldane,  £sq.  of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Hampden  Manse,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Blytti, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Gea  Blyth,  of  a  daughter. 

Oct,  26.  At  Keithock,  the  Lady  of  Alex.  Cruiqk* 
shank,  E^.  of  Keithock.  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Mylne  of  Mylnefield,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Westhouses,  Mrs  Williamicm,  of  a 
daughter. 

Nov,  1.  At  No.  18,  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs 
Hunter,  of  a  daughter 

2.  At  Aberdour  House,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Robert 
Lindsay,  of  a  son. 

4.  The  Lady  of  Henry  Hyndman,  Esq.  No.  22, 
Fludyer  Street,  Westminster,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Ndl.  2,  Bucdeuch  Place,  Mrs  Carphin,  of 
ason. 

6.  At  Coates  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  Thomas 
Murray  Allan,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Ri.  Paul,  15,  Lynedoch  Plaoe,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  Mrs  Bowie,  No.  5,  Albyn  Place,  of  a  son. 

9.  The  Lady  of  Robert  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Anna^ 
of  a  son. 

10.  At  Clifton,  Lady  Stuart,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  his  house,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  hot^ 
don,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  of  a 
son. 

15.  Mrs  Johnston  of  Sands,  of  a  soiu 

— '  At  Hythe,  in  Kent,  the  Lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lotd  Greenock,  of  a  son  and  heir, 

— .  At  Na  8,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  George 
Wauchope,  of  a  so:u 

16.  At  13,  York  Place,  Mrs  Barker,  of  a  son. 

19.  AtParkhall,  the  Lady  of  William  Gordon 
Cuming  Skene,  E^.  of  Pitlurg  and  Dyce,  of  a 
son. 

20.  At  No.  58,  George  Square,  Mrs  Lebum,  of 
a  dwghter. 

21.  At  Vellore,  Mrs  Pearson  of  Myrecairoie, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Glorat  House,  Mrs  Captain  Stirling,  of  a 
a  daughter. 

23.  At  her  father's  house,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
cS  Murdoch  Madaine,  Esq.  of  Lochbuy«  of  a  sob. 

21.  At  No.  4,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Crooks,  of  a 
daughter. 

-:-  At  Cargen,  the  Lady  of  William  StoChert, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  th«  Lady  of  John  Shaw 
Stewaiti  Esq.  of  a  son. 


24.  At  Jedburgh,  Mrs  Robertson,  ofa  ion,  itfil* 
bom. 


27.  At  Brighton  Place,  Portobdto,  Bfrs  M, 
>fadau|^ter. 
Queen  Street,  Mrs  J.  W.  Brougham* 


Stenhouae,  ofa  dau^ter. 


of  a  son. 

->  At  Pitrichie  House,  Mn  Mackensie,  Pit- 
richie,  ofa  daughter. 

28.  At  Omaugh,  Ireland,  the  Lady  of  -ThonuD^ 
Shedden,  ESq.  91st  Reghnent,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Bum  Murdoch  of  Gar* 
tincaber,  ofason. 

29.  At  Charlotte  Street,  Ldth,  Mrs  Combe,  of 
a  daughter. 

30.  At  Dalchasnie,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-CoL' 
M'DonakL  92d  Regiment,  ofa  daughter. 

—  At  Na  6,  Jamei'  Court,  Mrs  Edward  Ll« 
tlngstone,  ofa  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Day,  No.  10,  South  Colkge  Street,  ofa 
son. 

Dec,  1.  At  Invermoriston,  Mrs  Grant,  of  Glen* 
moriston  anB  Moy,  of  a  6<m. 

--  At  St  Anthony's  Phu*,  Leith,  Mn  WSMkox 
Wvld,  qfason. 

2.  The  Lady  of  Capt  Yfmnm  fehilders,  42ii 
Regiment,  of  a  80^. 

^  3.  At  Trinity,  the  Lady  of  R.  A.  Waugh,  of  a 
daughter. 

4.  At  London,  the  Coimtess  of  KinnouU,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  No.  23,  Fettes  Row,  Mn  Shaxtd,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  At  Knpkespock,  Mn  Gordmi,  of  a  daughter, 
10.  At  Na  3.  George  Street,  Mn  Forbes  Leith» 
of  Whitehaugh,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  Relugas,  Lady  Dick  Lauder,  ofa  dangb- 
ter. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Henry  Westmaoott,  of 
a  daughter. 

14.  At  Craigside,  Mn  Robert  Alexander,  of  a 
son. 

15.  At  Na  17,  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Pearson,  of  a 

son« 

16.  At  Kemnay  House,  Mrs  Burnett,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Cockeime,  Mn  H.  F.  Cadell,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Nioolson  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Fahbaim,  of 
a  daughter. 

~  At  West  Mbito  Street,  Newhigton,  Mn 
Gordon'of  Evie,  of  a  son. 

18;  At  No.  1,  Wharton  PUce,  the  Lady  of  Dr 
Greville,  ofason. 

19.  At  Lasswade,  Mn  William  Tod,  Junior,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  In  Hamilton  Place,  London,  the  Counten 
Gower,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  the  Duke  of  Beaufort*!,  Badmintoa, 
Lady  Georgiana  Oraartlle  Rfler,  ofa  MAt 


ISfisO  Sitiki—MarHagei.  9VT 

19.AtU(WilT.tInD-LniiUg,gftmtdaii«b-  liT.  Al  nortimad,  Habon  IteTiL  ba  ngu 

Mn.  iuTT,orComa,Me<«tWKIit.tathakl3itlan. 

11.  Al  Londob  tin  lUgbt  Hon.  Lady  AuMdla  Donfcc  Lttf    KiiksiHlEn1(ht,    of    HMtMny 

SoBhls  Born,  at  dugfater.  Lodge,  SauUuiiiipiaa. 

_  At6niiige.HnSp«n,otBKiD.  —  Hne,  Jnnn  PHrMra.  Eu.  to  Mny  EUb»> 

M.  AtUmiIoii,tbgLHljorSii  Georga  Clnk,  beUi,  eUat  cUuxlitei  of  Joha  ChckMopba  Huk 

Bul.M.P.aIa«iB.  ICT,  Bu  DuRiMn. 

—  At  No.  SS,  Liadoii  Stmt,  Bdisburgb,  Mn  IB.  At  Lmristoa  Ptan,  AInuder  CaUmda; 
A.  Scetl,  of  ■  un.  Eu.  uditsDl-iuinoQ,  Uth  Regtmeat,  Id  Jm^ 

—  At  AiibooK  Mn  SomovUlB,  of  a  ■».  onft  daugbtn  of  Hi.  Onne  Iiuln,  Hoioc,  1m. 

—  AtBcMUGttCutla.  UHHotuHnnuBof  tbatiaot. 

Lant.of(*M«ndhat.  —  At  No.  S.  AidilbiM  Flw.  Hr  Robeii  Sh<r- 

—  At  Oattoodda  Houk,  RoIburgluUn,  tba  nff,  Glauow,  to  Hiia  Iiabrila  Uareant  Wdih. 
LadT  of  Owiia  Lyon,  Eiq.  of  Klikmlchad,  of  a  19.  At  Mdu  of  CatgiU,  John  A^ncr,  Esi. 
aoD.  younger  of  Cane  Onoge,  to  BUiateth,  eldot 

(3.  AtUumaniaof  Toiphlcbal,  Hn  SeoCCof  daugbtoof  Jama  Duncan,  Esq.  Haidof  Car. 

a  danghlei.  gUI- 

M.    Al  Lathallu,  tiM  Lady  of  John  SmaD,  —At  Hallfti,  Can.  U.  Maekay  SntheilaDd, 

En.  of  aeon.  9M  HlghlaDdcn.  to  Elliabtth,  eldest  daugUer^ 

—  At  tbe  Pntidnicy  of  Uadcai,  (he  Lady  of  the  lau  John  Walker,  Eiq.  of  Crow  NeB,  Yoik- 
Capt.  CairpOen.  3M  t^lmait  NaliTe  Infantry,  ihiie. 

of  ■  daogbter.  10.  At  Cotton  lAlge,  ATenDdn-  RobertKB. 

Esq.  of  the  CoUae.  ElglB,  to  HEnrleHa  Bour. 

MARRIAGES.  guloe,  daugbler  of  P.'WemyM,  Eu.  of  CntghiU. 

—  At  Hope  Park  Street,  Ldtb  Walk,  Georn 

JfarcftlS,  ISK.  Al  Colombo,  Ceykn,  WlUlam      HunlltoD  BeU.   E<q.   luiRon,    Edlnbun>i,  to 

Auatlo,  Bin.  ■uigeoD,    »7th  regiment,  to  MiH      Wlltaelmiu  HUtaooiub,  daugUer  of  Wlllkais 

Honle,  lUughlv  of  M^Joi  Uonii,  late  at  Ibe      Hovbny,  En.  metduiat,  LtdSk 

eitbr^bnent,  tL  Here,  Hr  John  Httehle,  eoMIht of  doe«». 

Juiv  7-  At  Nqapatam,  Tboinai  PiendergoW      Hon,  (D  Mn  Uny  Stuart  CbaDCLm,  r«fiet  of  thi 

~  "  ■  Ule  Wlfflam  Rlldde,  Eiq. 

M.  At  Little  Spoct  HcG.UUeluIl,  HaMnw. 
ton,  to  Eliaa,  leegnd  itangblei  of  flu  lata  Mr 

U-  Jobn  Hodgion  Andenon,  Eiq.  mercbautt 


MortE   -----        -    " 


to  Marnret  Eleaaor. 
arj  ifowey.  E>q.  of 


C  London,  GbailM  Potter,  Eiq.  of     oftbelate  John  Little,  Esq.  ot  RaiK  Hou 


biitgh,  George  Harper,  Eu.  of  Ab> 

"'"■" -sSfS- 

IbridTiol 

.  ,       ,,Df  Drfgh 

to  Loulu  Jane,  the  youngeat  dau^ter  of  Ji 

— ,  —  _ .  C-S.  Strange,  Ew. 

Hon.  Prancei  Sairlngton,  aecond  daughter  of  Is.  At  Abtrai,  Hr  Luka  Peanon,  of  Allen 

VlieouDt Bairlngton.  Town, Noithun'    '     "  ■- -.j-.j_-- 

Nav.  !.  AC  London,  Gbatlea  Potter,  Eiq.  of  oftbelatf  ■-'— 

Dlotbig-Vale,  Id  the  <mioty  of  Derby,  to  Grace,      Aliton,  C 

ncoad  daughter  of  David  Gordoo,  Eiq.  Clare-  Dk.  1.  At  the  Water  al  Lcith,  Mr  Robert  CoA- 

moDl  Squaie,  London.  bum,  (0  HatgareC.  daughter  of  the  Una  Mr  Tbo- 

—  Thotnai  Rowland!,  Ewh  of  London,  lo  xbim  Burke,  oTlhe  Cuiunni. 

Thomaime  Wood,  eldcat  daughter  of  Mr  Lorl-  s,  jamei  Hope,  junior,  Giq.  W.  5..  ion  of  tba 

met.  Elm  Raw.  Right  Hon.  Charles  Hope,  Laid  Pretident  of  tha 

L  At  Woodtnim,  FIfeshire,  Franeli  BaUmrr,  Court  of  Searion,  to  EliulKlb,  eldest  daughter  of 

Eiq.  of  Ferolo  CaBle,  to  HaiguM  GeorgUa,        -     - -     "  "—'-  •  —'  ■  ——  "•-'• 

Bideit  daugbler  of  Graham  Bower,  Esq.  of  Itlo- 
taldtum. 

■^  At  Bonnidgton  Lodge,  Allan  Etewait,  Oep. 
tain  3d  BiA,  10  Adu,  daughla  of  tba  late  Mat- 
thew Fortune,  £iq. 

-  A.  At  Qreal  Siamnore,  Vlddleaex,  Captain 
Franklin,  n^yal  Naiy,  to  Jane.  leeond  daugbler 
•■f  John  arlBn,  B14.  Bedford  Plice. 

&  Al  llunA,  Yeaa  Brown,  E»,ta  the  Hon. 


_.  _U  liun^,  Yeaa  Brown,  Eiq, 
8Muta,afthdtiiigburof  LotdEntine,  HliU*- 
Inty^  Unray  Kanordroary  and  Hbiliter  Plcni- 


InM  BnmyKaG 
^■ISCattto-Cn 


to-Ctals,  Alexander  Bnble,  Eiq.  ic 
•mmifmi^  aitinai,  onlydaiwhtei  of  the  lateSU 
Jolui  <Hbliw  Carmkehael  of  SkEiling,  Bart. 


—  At  Ujn^ugh  —  

Tumledykeiita  tfaigatet,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Uarroy,  Bumhouie. 

S.  At  AUSonl^  Chuteh,  Hary-le-bone.  Chiriea 

AogiutDi,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  to  the  Lady  ,ga.  aq. 

Loey  Cavendlih  Bentlnck,  third  daughter  of  the  n.  AtHo.tR,AberdrombyF1aee.  CaptiinMao- 

Duka  of  Ponland.  giegor.   TSIh  Highlander!,   to  Ellubeth  Hatf 

—  AtOuenuei,  H.  Shaw,  Ea^.  eldeit  eon  of  Xnne,  eMat  daughter  <rf  CoL  Malr,  Deputy-Go- 
Major  Ghav,  of  London,  to  Loulia  Hope,  young-  vernor  of  Fon-Geotge. 

eftt  dal^ter  of  Jamei  U'NeiU,  Kiq-  decuaea,  __  At  Edinburgh,  LleuL  John  Bartleman,  Ben- 

luneetor  of  Hofitala,  aud  sTDud-nleoe  to  the  gal  Infantry,  to  Harr,  only  daughtv  of  the  lata 

late  f  Uoount  MdrlUe.                                  _. .  Jl.  UacdomJd,  bq.  of  Lalg,  InTemaa-ihire. 

10.  Athitieal  In  Hampablre,  the  Hon.  Wit-  _  At  Riierlbrd,  RoaMbire,  the  ReT.  Alen 

llamPoIeTilneyLongWellaiey,  to  Helena,  third  MardaDald.  miniitetor  Polkloo,  to  Francii  Jull- 

dlugbtec  or  CoL  TlHHDaa  Palenon,  of  Uppec  im,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Roberlam  of  PM- 

Seynuur  Street,  Ponman  Square.  itruan. 

—  Al  NewlngtoB,  Thomu  OgllTie,  Etq.  of  is.  At  AmaKe,  WlUiatn  AUardyce,  Esq.  mei^ 
Perth,  to  Baibaia  Helen,  eldeit  ibugbter  of  Mr  chint  In  Aberdeen,  to  Miry,  eldtft  daughter  of 
H.  B.  Blylb,  meichant.  John  Lelth  Ron,  t^.  of  Amage. 

H.  Al  CaUwHno  Rank,  Mr  Timothy  Lane,  IS.  At  Edluburgh,  J-™-  s»-.pi 

fnerchanl,Lelth,toMaty  Ann,youogeitaaughter      ■■--' —  '-■—  ' 

af'JMinllutcUnian,  En. 

10 


Adm,  JWDB,  writR  to  tlie  dgnet,  EdlBbunb.  OBtbiia.  Jima,  A  Son.  a»rehuti  In  OlnguH. 

'    Andwnn.BbnKan'iioiiKilmeicHniDtuuiners-  Lelih,  AlaondB,  «adi-pn>piiMiir  ud  tradav 

after  ODS  of  lb*  join!  Guhlen,  of  Ihe  nfe  Bsnk-         Glaigaw. 

lug  Compufj'  buiher,  llDen-ideichLuitj  and  Uuadim  uid  tfuUnla;,  meKbAOtt  In  OIm- 
^  com  dcAler,  now  retidlDg  bt  Amelia  or  d«a-         gtpw,'  ^ 

vhanilmad.  Mukinlay,  Robot,  rnadunl  in  EdlalMi^ 

Blilkl(,Thiiiiiii,fnieB',  HighSmMjEdlllbuiKh.'  Pfiigle,  John.  Flahu,  Edinburgh. 

BcowD,  William,  bnwec.  Galulil«li.  Reid,WIUUm.uidEoii,<Kiiikic]lQiandititloiia« 
ChUbolm,  Jwm.  aod  Co.  1I1achuIt^  Olugov.  inGliTgo*. 

Cbduls,  Husmt,  metcbimt,  Longdde,  Abo-  RdbaiDan,  Jou  ind   Archibald,    ttanba  mar- 

dKDihire.  chaau,  and  builden'hi  GUtgow. 

G«tann,  JfAn,  and  Co.  cottOD-Tan  sunOiaati,  Sooll,  Wlltlim,  jun.  wholeials  ^It  msdMiiit  iB 

Qiatgow,  Edmburgh. 

DickuD,  R.and  It.udilta!ti,butld«i,aBdbiick  Shephcid,  Robnt,  wtlglii  and  buildn.  Cupar- 

miuiulsclureri,  Edinbureti  and  FDrtobeHn.  Angui. 

rioniiv,  Hobot,  digHIki,  Lug^oMe,  neat  Klik-  Stewul,  Jimo.  grader  and  ntlle  d«]n  at  Loak. 

tnluubcb.  Btaarpc,  WJUlani  and  John,  menihaiili  la  Qlaa- 
Fortune,  Chiclta,  bakfr.  In  Edhibur^  gow. 

rnHi,jBiiiaBdi(ol',«rila'>iidbi&eiln&dla-  RuHell.  Wmiun,   grocer.    How  SlmU  EdiD- 

biirgb.  burglb 

raUHpie.  Jdhn,  gnea,  lau^y  In  Alrdile,  now  In  Tod,  Jaznci,  raerchaat  In  Glugo*. 

HuifhMODKnni.  Olaigov.  Waiaaa  and  Leniuii,  merduou,  GbMgo*- 


BIRTHS,  UARRIA6ES,  AND  DEATHS. 

BIRTHS.  M-AtJadbugh,  lI^RobertM),(AMa,Kla• 

^  n.  At  Biighlon  Ptia,  )Nirtobdla,  Ma  H. 

StoUHUia,  dfa  daiubler. 
of        .—  Met,  Quem  Sueel,  Hn  J.  W.  Braoghani, 

*         —  At  PItrichk  HOBK,  Hn  HaAeajde,  Fit- 
ly     ilchle,  of  a  daughter. 

M.  Al  Oraaugh,  IfdMd,  the  Lmdf  of  -Tbodiirf 
h       Sbedden.  Eu.ltit  Rc«iineot,ofaun. 
^,         —  At  Edinburgh,  Un  flum  Hurilacb  of  Gal- 
L.      Uncaber.ofaKm. 

K.  At  Charlotu  Stent,  Lath,  Un  Combe,  of 

>  '  „*'■  *'  Dalchamle,  the  Ladv  of  Llent-CoL 

dauiUer.  H'Dmnld,  sed  R^ment,  of  a  dsnghta. 

i^  1.  At  No.  IB,  Abercromby  Plaoe,  Mt«  ^~!i."'^.^-J'"°^  ''™"'  **"  Edward  LI. 

HunUT,  of  a  dauriiler;  'rtngilone,  of  a  daughwr. 

I.  At  Abeidoui  HouB.  FIAddie,  Hn  Rabat  —  *"■  •>•)'•  "o.  lO.  South  College  Street.  Ufa 

lindaav,  of  a  ton-  ""^     , 

_4._TKe  Lady  of  Henrr  Hjndman,  Eiq.No.M,  ^S^ ; 


LI  till.  %  Bucdeuch  Place,  Mn  Caiphbi,  of      ^^^ 


e.  At  Coatea  Cieuent,  the  Lady  of  Thomat      „  *■,  The  Laly  of  Cqit  WllBaju  ChUdeni  iH 
Hurray  Allan,  En- of  aiun.  Rulment,  oft  ion. 

-  Mn  H.  Piul.  U,  LyDBdodi  Plaoe,  of  a      j^^^A?'*""!''  ■"»  ^^J  rf  R-  A-  Wingli.  oC  • 


daughter. 


v...,.»..  daughter. 

B;  MnBowle,  No,»,AlbynPla«,  ofaKm.  .  <■  At  Lnidoo,  the  Countei  of  Ktonoull,  of  » 

9.  TheL.djofBobatStuart,E«q,  of  Annat,  "Se"™'-      „   „                    .       ^     .    _, 
ofmaoo.         '       ■"                ■*  S.  At  No.  K,  Fetlea  How,  Un  Shand,  erf  ■ 

10.  AlCllfton.L.dyStnart,of.wn.  ^S^'ifi    .,         ..  -    ^_.       -.\,.     v_ 
It.  AthiB  house,  in  Ljacaln'ilnii  Pieldi,  IMO-  °-  At  Knolieepock,  Hn  Gordon,  ofadanghter. 

don,  theLadyaflbeHoii.ThoiaiiEiikine,  of  a  10.  Al  No.  j,  o^j^ge  Street,  Mn;roibe«  Cellh, 

Bon7  of  nhllehaugh,  ofainn. 

11.  Un  JohoiCon  of  Sandi,  of  a  ion.  12.  At  Selugaa,  Lady  Dick  Lauder,  of  a  daogb. 

—  At  Hythe,  in  Kent,  the  Lady  of  the  Right  '*''■ 

Hon.  Lntd  Grtenock,  ofa  son  andh^r.  1^-  At  Edtnburgh,  Hn  Henry  WeitntaratC,  of 

—  AC  No.  i,     Uoray  Place,    Un   Oeoria  *  daughter. 

Waucbine,  of  a  »:i.  '^-  AiCi^pld^  Hn  Rabat  Alexander,  of* 

16.  AllS,YotkPlBW.Mn8aiker,ofB«on.  ™;   .    „ 

19.  AtPu-Uull,  Ihe  Lady  of  WUliiun  Gordon  Id.  At  No.  17,  Royal  Clrcni,  Hn  Peanon,  of  * 

Cuming  Skent,  Eta,  of  nuurg  and  Tijee,  of  a  *™v    .   „ 

■on^  ^°-  "I  Kemnay  HoDse,  Hn  Bunett.  of  a  kh. 

10.  AlNo.ie,  GM>rEeBqaace,Untcbiun,af  ,  —  AtCoekenda,  HtiH.  F,  CadeU.of  adangh- 

a  daughter.  "'• 

jl.'At  VeUmc,  Hn  Peanoo  of  HTTec^nlt.  -*  A'  Nleolaon  Street,  Un  Di  Falrbaim,  of 

of  a  ion.  ■  daughter. 

—  AtaloratHoiue,HnCaptalnSUrUng,of«  --.";,■*!  Jl*^  "l""  ^'""'   Mewtagion,  Ura 


_-.  AtNo.  1,  AlbanySoael,  UnCrooki,  of 

daughter. 


tb*  Lady  of  WDUam  Stothert, 
EiUnburgh,  lh«  Lady  ot  JohB  Shi* 


Kaq-ofi 

aunrt,  Em-  ^  a  H*. ' 


1889.3                                     Bittht—MaTtiage*.  aB7. 

19.  Al  Klrt<aj]r,  Ita  D.  LmMt,  at  tun  Jaiwh-  17.  4i  nonhmod,  Kotttt  Dai^Bu  niil 

tan.  niTT,  otQowa,  lAiDtWIAX,  (o  Ihslu^  Hon. 

11.  At  t/MioD,  Oa  Rlcbt  Hod.  Ludf  Aio*K»  Domga   Lidy    KIAcud&rljhl,    of    Kaiksnf 

Soflila  Ba;se,  oTb  dwcuet.  Lodge,  Smittumpton. 

—  At  Orma,  Mn  Speui,  of  1  »il.  —  Hen,  Jsmn  F^rbolm.  Eki.  to  IUtt  BU»- 
n.  AlLaiilaaithaLWiTarSli  Qtntge  Clok,  beUi.eldot  daughtecor  John  chiiUo^Kt  Hul. 

But.  M.  P.  or  ■  ■».  In,  G«i.  Dumrrla. 

—  At  No.  39.  London  Stntt,  Bdlnburgh,  Mn  ig.  AtLauTiatoa  Plus,  AlnudR  Gilkndir, 
A.  Sou,  al*  too.  bq.  ■■l«»nI..utBeoii,  Uib  Rtglmcnl,  to  }bib, 

—  AtAliliaia^HnSaaucvUIo,ar>«.  tniy  dsuchlcr  oT  111.  OeorgB  laJjUi,  lenkn,  le»- 

—  At  BcHifcnOUla,  the  Hon.  Un  FnMt  oC  [ho  (Ktor. 

LoraLoflMmudhdi.  —  AtNo.  j.  AidiltnU  P1h»,  Ur  Robert Shib 

—  At  OtnoMlila  Honie,  RoibiuthiUni  f»  reff.  filngow,  to  Mia  lubeUa  Munin  WiUl 
I^T  of  0*OTia  IiTOO,  Eiq.  of  KiiknlcAul,  of  ■  19.  Al  Milu  of  CicgiU.  J^rim  Cbidiner,  Bu. 
■on.  TDunger  of  CuH  Onng>,  to  Eliubeth,  sMeM 

jU.  AtUHminiaof  Toiphlcbn,  MnScolt,  of  aiugbKrof  JHOO  Duooin,  Eiq.  lUinaot  Cu< 

A  dtajflbla.  eUI. 

N.   At  Lathdba,  Ow  Ltdy  of  John  SmaU,  —  At  HsWhi,  Cut  U.  HMkir  Suthabnd. 

Eh-dTbioii.  SMHighlmdoi,  toEUBlKtfa,  tUMdiuifataot 

—  At  Uh  PiMdnxT  of  libdnii,  iht  L^dy  of  the  laie  John  Wilks,  Esq.  of  Crow  Not,  Voik- 
Capt.  CnrplKll.  »d  ic^ment  Nitiie  IdIuiDt,  ihlie. 

of  a  diughter.             W.  At  Cotton  Lodge,  Aleunder  RobcrKaa, 

En),  of  the  CoUhb.  Elgin,  to  Henrletu  Bont- 

HAItRIAGES.  EUloe,  dauiihlei  oTP.'WenijB.  Eu.  of  Cnlihilt 

—  At  Hope  FBih  SDect,  Ldth  Wslk,  ^ocgi 


WlUwlmlu  MUDcmygh. 


lonu,  dBngbta  of  fa^Ja  Hoirii,  iBte  of  the.  Htmbny,  ■».  d 

Ttbte^MOt.  *1.  Hen.Hi. 

JiJsi,  At  NesapMun,  "nmoM  PnndogM^  tton,  to  Un  Hbt  Sluut  C 

b^C.S.in!DDd»natUeub-C(4.PnwlergBt,  Uta  Wininn  (Ut^ile.  Biq. 

VBlBT  Andltoi-aai — '     "-* —    "  <-— Ji"  —    .-.....-■,—_  ^?. . 
ney,  ulrd  dBughler  1 


luTEeon,  Edinbonhi 
li,3inuhler  of  WlUii 
it,L^tL 


. .  —  Al  Bimbiitgh,  George HBrpei,  BnofAlh 

IbckiTSatberiuid,  S3d  WghlBnden,  m  Bllia.     hottftmi,  NewSouthW*l«.loUMimrettleBnop, 
tiedk,  eldeit  dBughter  of  the  lite  John  WBller,      eldat  daughter  of  the  1>to  Heniy  Uairej,  Etq.  of 


t  daughter 

w  N^  YoAddte. 
'u,  6S,  Predethi  ' 
ipet.Uil' 


OntaBni.diBpet,LeiUi,ioCBioilne,aec(]DddBii«lh  eUeinonofAJeiinderTn>tter,E.q.of  Dug! 

m  of  Robert  Bionn,  Bui,  Biduteet.  n>  Loulia  Jane,  the  youngat  daughter  of  J 

*'    ■■  "'-rente,  theEatlofDatlmooIh,  toOio  c.S.  amnge.  Ew. 

a  Barrtniton,  Kcond  diughtec  of  fg.  At  Ablao,  Ur  Lnk 


L  At  London,  ChBclea  Potter,  Bh].  of  of  thelate  John  Litllt,  Biq.cf  RaUeHoiue.nettf 

IHntlBa-Vale,  In  tbe  county  of  Derby,  to  Grace,  Alaton.  Ciunbeilsnd. 

JBOond  daughter  of  DaTid  Oordon.  Eiq- Clar»-  D«.i.  AtlheWatetof  LnOi.  MlRobertCock-. 

mont  Bquife,  London.  bum,  to  Maniret,  daughter  of  the  lata  Hi  Tbo> 

—  Thonuu  RDwIandi.  Knf  «'  London,  to  mai  Burke.itftbeCuiURiv. 

Tbonanoe  Wood,  elde«  dsughter  of  Mr  Lori-  f.  jmnea  Hope,  junior,  Eeq.  W.  S..  Mm  of  Iba 

DKT,  Elm  How.  RiRht  Hon.  Chaila  Hope.  Lord  Preddenc  of  the 

4.  At  WoDdbmn,  nhiUie,  Fnncii  Balfonr,  c^n  at  SeuloD,  to  BliubFth.  eldot  daughter  of 
theRIgh;  Hon.  DayldBojle,  LoidJuittteCleit 


11.  AtNo.»,  AbettTOmbTPlii*,  CsplainMBo- 
BTBgor,  TSlh  Highlander!,  to  Eliiabelh  SUtj 
Anne,  eUeel  di^i^iter  of  CoLHoir,  DefWty-Qo. 
TOrnot  of  Fort-George.  . 


gil  InTiBtiT,  to  Huy,  only  dauEhter  at  the  lata 
XHaedonald,  Eu.  of  Lalg,  [nvemeu-ihiie. 

—  At  Rlierf^,  RoH-ihire,  ihe  Rei.  AleB 
BlaFdonald.  minister  of  Pojktcm,  to  Francii  Juli- 
ana, daughter  of  Uie  late  Dr  Robennn  of  PM- 

13.  At  Amage,  WlUluo  AHantyce,  Eu.  mei^ 
duni  In  Aberdeen,  to  Mary,  eldeit  daughter  of 
John  l«ith  Ron,  Siq.  of  Aroage, 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Jamet  Staman,  EM.  Royal 
Eubanie,  to  Janet,  daufhln  R  Jnnet  VomB, 
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16.  At  Aberdeen,  James  Conaoher#  Esq.  writer, 
DuRkeld,  to  Ann  Elisabeth,  third  ("aughterof  the 
Very  Rev,  William  Laurence  Brown,  D.  D.  Prin- 
cipal of  Marischal  College  and  Uoiversity,  Aber- 
deen. 

1  —  At  St  Skirling  Mains,  the  Rev.  James  Proud- 
foot,  minster  of  Cultei,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  John  Gibson,  farmer.  Skirling  Maim. 

17.  At  Albany  Street.  North  Leith,  David  Glass- 
ford,  Esq.  writer,  Greenock,  to  Barbara  Macpher- 
8on,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Donald  Macleod  Bel- 
ches, accountant,  Leith. 

—  Richard  Haifne,  Esq.  Royal  Staff  Corps,  to 
Arabella  Hamilton,  voungest  daughter  of  the  late 
Col.  Henderson,  of  Foswell  Bank,  Perthshire, 
and  of  Port  Henderson,  Jamaica. 

19.  At  Grev  Craig,  Fifeshirc,  James  Craig,' Esq. 
surgeon,  Ratno,  to  Ann  Mercer,  daughter  of  the 
.  late  Rev.  Dr  Duncan,  minister  of  Rauio. 

22.  At  Edinburjgh,  Colonel  J.  Browne,  Bombay 
Army,  to  Catherme,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Child,  Esq.  of  Gleucorse. 

—  At  Sprin^eld  House,  David  Scales,  E^q. 
Glasgow,  to  Miss  Barbara  Cleland  of  Springfield, 
Gadder,  Lanarkshire. 

23.  At  Glasgow^  Mr  W.  R.  Macphun,  booksel- 
ler, to  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
George  Miller,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Lately^ — Ait  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, Lord  Viscount  Ingestrie,  to  Lady  Sarah  Be- 
resford. 

—  At  Paris,  Charles  Louis  Augustus  D*Au- 
champ.  Officer  of  the  7th  Royal  Swiss  Guardf,  to 
Augusta  Carr  James,  only  daughter  of  George 
J&mes,  Esq.  late  Major  in  the  Scots  Greys,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Flammia  James,  fifth  daughter  of 
James,  seventeenth  Eaii  of  ErroL 


DEATHS. 

Jan.  1828.  On  board  the  East  India  Company's 
cruiser  Elphinston,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mr  Ro- 
bert Richard  Maitland,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Richard  Maitland,  Esq. 

Mar,  19.  At  Bombav,  David  Seton,  Esq.  col- 
lector of  his  Majesty^s  customs,  and  late  high 
sheriff,  there,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Chtisto- 
pher  Seton,  surgeon,  Pittenweem. 

April  7.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Isabella  Robert- 
son, on  his  passage  to  Penang  for  recovery  of  his 
health,  Capt.  P.  Warren  Grant,  of  the  34th  Ben- 
gal Native  Infantry,  and  Revenue  Surveyor  in  Ava. 

9.  At  Bagwangolah,  Bengal,  Lieut.  William 
Brign,  20th  Native  Infantry,  second  son  of  the 
late  David  Briggs,  Esq.  of  Strathairly.  Fifeshire. 

May  1.  At  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  after  a 
severe  ilhiess,  Mr  Gilbert  M*Lcod,  formerly  edi- 
tor of  the  Spirit  of  the  Union  newspaper  in  Glas^ 
gow. 

6.  At  the  Isle  of  France,  John  Cochran,  Esq. 
surgeon,  Roval  Navy. 

12.  At  Skelburne,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Rev. 
Mathew  Dripps,  a  native  of  Kilmarnock. 

25.  At  Keitah,  in  Bundilcund,  James  Hector 
Mackenzie,  surgeon  of  the  3d  Raiment  Light 
Cavalry,  East  India  Company's  service. 

25.  At  Dinapore,  Ensign  Greorge  C.  Kerr 
Hay,  of  the  13th  Bengal  isfative  Infantry,  son  of 
John  Hay,  Esq.  B.  M.  Sunderland. 

26.  At  Dharwar,  in  the  East  Indies,  Adam 
Maitland,  Esq.  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East 
Ihdia  Company,  fourth,  son  of  Adam  Maitland, 
Esq.  of  Dundrennan. 

June  14.  At  Chittagong,  Cant  J.  G.  Macbean, 
X)£  the  52d  R^ment,  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

July  2.  At  Madras,  Dr  Brown,  of  Brandam, 
Perthshire,  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  Principal 
Medical  Officer  to  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  that 
Presidency. 

Aug,  1.  At  New  York.  Andrew  Brown,  Esq. 
formerly  merchant  in  Leith.  It  is  rec^uested  his 
relations  and  friends  will  accept  of  this  notifica- 
tion of  his  death. 

2.  At  Sierra  Leone,  Lieut-Col.  Lumley,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  that  settlement 

16.  At  his  residence,  Dundas,  Halton  Coun- 
ty, Mr  Edward  Leslie,  merchant  Mr  L.  was  a 
native  of  Dundee,  of  which  town  he  was  for 
nearly  forty  years  an  eminent  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher. 

Se^,  15.  At  Dtimerara,  Dr  Alexander  Mac- 
ken«%. 


S3.  At  Chaffry  Mills,  Upper  Canada,  Mr  John 
Shirreff,  late  of  Leith. 

31.  At  Batavia,  Mr  John  Robert  Turing,  in 
the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Oct,  2.  Died  at  PerUi,  Mrs  Margaret  Archibald, 
spouse  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Black. 

.19.  At  St  Petersburg,  Robert  Glen,  Esq.  for 
a  considerable  time  senior  membec  of  the  British 
Factory  in  that  city. 

—  At  Berwick,  Mr. Miller  Ritchie,  printer, 
aged  77. 

22.  Accidentally  drowned  in  the  river  Thames, 
below  Gravesend,  William  Charles  Alison,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr  William  Alison,  of  Dundee. 

—  The  celebrated  General  Mack.— Since  the 
event  of  the  surrender  of  Ulm  to  the  French  army 
commanded  by  Bonaparte,  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
privacy,  on  a  pension  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Alicia  Hopkins,  wife 
of  Mr.  William  Allan,  Leopold  Place,  Edinburgh. 

27.  In  Finch  Lane,  London,  Mr  James  Glen- 
nie,  sixth  son  of  the  late  Dr  Glennie,  minister  of 
Maryculter. 

28.  At  Pau,  in  France,  Sarah  Campbell,  wife 
of  AlxeandfO' Scott  Bromfield,  Esq. 

—  At  Maybole,  James  Wilson,  aged  92.  He 
had  15  children,  45  grand-children,  and  three 
great  grand-children,  making  in  all  63. 

—  At  PiershiU  Barracks,  Capt^n  Alfred  She- 
well,  of  the  3d  Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  26th  year 
of  his  age,  fourth  son  of  Edward  Shewell,  Esq.  of 
Bryanstone  Square,  London. 

—  At  Elgin,  Mrs  Jean  Brander,  relict  of  James 
Brander,  Esq.  of  Pitgaveny,  in  the  82d  year  of 
her  age. 

30,  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Van  Stavem. 

—  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Mr  Robert  Spalding^ 

31.  At  his  house,  Castlehill,  Mr  John  Yellow- 
lees,  painter. 

—  At  Hastings,  Robert  Sutherland,  Esq.  late 
of  the  Island  of  St  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  Millmount  in  Ross-shire. 

Nov,  1.  At  No.  84,  Laurieston,  Mr  Wm.  Mir- 
tle,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Mirtle,  Esq. 
Boon,  Berwickshire. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Mitchell,  mer- 
chant 

—  At  Markinch,  Jane  Barclay,  relict  of  Jamei 
Mellis,  Esq.  of  Newhall,  Kincardineshire. 

2.  At  Portobetlo,  Mrs  Margaret  L.  Scott  Nisbet, 
widow  of  John  Scott  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Craigintin- 
nie. 

—  Mrs  Orr,  No.  13,  Forth  Street 

—  At  his  house,  India  Street,  Mr  James. East* 
mont 

—  At  Bumhead,  near  Stow,  Lieut  John  Shir* 
reff,  late  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Foot 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Granger,  Esq.  writer  to 
the  signet. 

—  At  Leich,  Mrs  Helen  Duncan,  wife  of  Mr 
Thomas  Thomson,  Glassworks  there. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Beith,  Mrs  Harriet  Craw- 
ford, wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Muir,  minister  of 
that  parish. 

—  Of  the  malignant  fever  at  Gibraltar,  'Charles 
Steuart,  Esq,  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  second  son 
of  the  late  Charles  Steuart,  Esq.  of  Dalguise. 

4.  At  Dunbar,  Mrs  Katherine  Henderson,  wi- 
dow of  the  Rev.  John  Henderson,  Dunbar. 

5.  At  Pinnacle-hill,  near  Kelso,  Miss  Jane  Da- 
vidson, younsesl  daughter  of  the  late  John  David- 
son, Esq.  of  Ravelrig. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Agnes  Ronaldson,  in  the  62d 
year  of  her  age,  spouse  of  Mr  Richard  Fraser. 

6.  At  Butterdean,  Berwickshire,  Mr  James 
Smith  Mack,  of  the  Sheriff-clerk's  Office,  Edin- 
burgh. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  H.  Forbes  ^ott  wife  of  Mr  James  PillanSf 
senior,  printer,  Edinburgh. 

8.  James  Wilberforce  Marshall,  infant  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Marshall. 

-~  At  Gateshead,  in  the  countv  of  Durham,  Mr 
Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated  wood  engraver, 
in  tl}e  76th  year  of  his  age.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious his  constitution,  naturally  strong,  was  visi- 
bly breaking  up,  and  though  he  worked  at  his 
profession  in  his  own  house  till  within  four  or  five 
days  of  his  death,  he  seldom,  during  the  last  IS 
months,  ventured  out  to  attend  his  business  »t 
Newcastle. 
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9>,  At  Portioy,  the  Rev.  Dfli^el  Cnaickshaok, 
minister  of  that  place,  aged  90. 

—  At  his  house  in  Hanover  Square,  London^  at 
an  advanced  age.  Or  Pearson,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  celebrated  chemistr 

10.  At  No.  11,  Archibald  Place,  Miss  Ann  Wa. 
terston. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Janet  Jameson,  relict  of 
William  Jameson,  Esq.  of  Rosefield,  Portobello. 

11.  At  Eklinburgh,  Mri  Murray,  widow  of  Lord 
Henderland,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Lind- 
say of  Evelick. 

—  At  Corry,  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  Lauchlan  Mao* 
kinnon,  E^.  of  Corry. 

—  At  Fyfe  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Manuel. " 

—  At  Ekiinburgh,  on  the  1 1th  inst.  Mr  Andrew 
M'Kean,  writing-master  of  the  High-School.  Mr 
M'Kean  was  in  tolerable  health,  and  taught  in  his 
class  on  the  Friday  preceding.  He  was  for  many 
years  in  the  situation  which  he  filled  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  pupils. 

12.  At  London,  Mrs  Hamilton,  relict  of  James 
Hamilton,  Esq.  Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square. 

—  At  her  son's  house,  St  Andrew  Street,  Mrs 
Morison,  aged  75. 

— .  At  Rolburgh  Street,  Mrs  Catherine  Beck, 
ivife  of  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  commission-agent. 

—  At  Salisbury  Street,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Liddell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  David  Liddell,  merchant, 

Leiui. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  David  MacCulloch,  Esq. 
of  Torhouskie. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Hamilton,  relict  of  the  late 
J«nes  Hamilton,  M.  D.  London. 

13.  At  Howard  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr  William 
Houy,  writer  in  Kelso. 

—  At  Audityfardle,  Hugh  Mosman,  Esq.  of 
Auchty£EirdIe,  convener  of  the  County  of  Lanark. 

—  At  Elms  Cottage,  Kelso,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Mary 
Dickson,  relict  of  Vice-Admiial  William  Dickson 
of  Sydenham. 

—  At  his  house,  St  Vincent  Street,  Mr  Robert 
Wilson,  late  baker  in  South  Queensferry. 

14.  At  Cidmbank,  Berwickshice,  Miss  Ainslie, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.  of 
Darnchester. 

—  At  Cranston,  the  Rev.  Walter  Fisher,  minis- 
ter of  that  parish. 

—  At  Hermitage  Hill,  Leith,  Miss  Elizabeth 
WaddeU. 

— .  At  his  house.  No.  11,  Waterloo  Place,  Mr 
Alexander  M'Intyre,  Solicitor  Supreme  Courts. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Susan  Magdalene  Ste- 
venton,  of  the  Black  Bull  Hotel. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wm.  Birrell,  cabinet- 
maker in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Trees,  W.  W.  Finlay,  Esq. 

—  At  Mayfield,  May  Robertson  M'Donald, 
daughter  of  Cap  ain  George  M'Donald,  92d  High- 
lancwrs. 

—  The  Queen  Dowager  of  Saxony,  hi  the  77th 
year  of  her  age.    She  was  sister  to  the  late  King 

16.  At  Taaphall,  Bonnington,  in  his  96th  year, 
Mr  James  Grindlay.       _    „,    ^      ,^ 

—  At  Dalscrt  House,  Cecilia  Dorothea,  young- 
est daughter  of  Hugh  Mosman,  Esq.  younger  of 
Auchtyfardle.  _    .  ,   „      ,,.      „ 

—  At  Ramsay  Lodge,  Portobello,  Miss  F. 

Nicolson.  ^     ,   , 

—  At  Lauder,  Miss  Isabella  Ford,  dauditer  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr  James  Ford,  minister  of  Lauder. 

17.  At  the  Manse  of  Clunie,  Perthshire,  Mrs 
Euphemia  Dawsim  Macritchie,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Macritchie,  minister  of  Clunie. 

—  Mr  John  Kirk,  brewer,  Drumdryan. 

~  At  Newton  of  Abbotshall,  Mr  Andrew  Inglis, 
merchant,  Kitkaldy. 

—  At  No.  8,  Gayfield  Square,  John  Bannerman 
Macleod,  youneest  son  of  the  late  Cok>nel  Donald 
MacleodofStKilda.  ^      ,  ,  ^    «  «  , 

—  At  London,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Duff,  late 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service. 

18.  At  Auchtermuchty,  Mr  James  Richardson, 

ased  87. 

—  At  Gilmlllscroft,  Ayrshire,  James  Gray 
Farquhar,  E^q.  of  Gllmillscroft,  Lleutenant-CoI. 
of  the  Ayrshire  Militia.  ,  ^    ,  . 

19.  Miss  Margaret  Neilson,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Neilson,  Esq.  of  Mill  Bank. 

—  At  Norton  Place,  Edinburgh,  T.  Myme, 
Esq.  late  Major  in  the  trmy. 


fO.  At  Glasgow,  Arch.  LamontiuOf  Robroyaton. 
Esq. 

21.  At  No.  13,  George  Square,  in  the  77th  year 
ci  her  age,  Mrs  Susan  Moncrieff,  relict  of  the  Hev. 
William  Paul,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  Cuth- 

S2.  At  No.  3,  North  Charlotte  Street,  Miss  Jes- 
sie Williams,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Williams. 

—  At  Heriothill,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  John 
Bruce,  Esq. 

—  At  Rosebank,  Mr  Stewart  Sceales. 

—  At  Keith,  the  Rev.  Robert  Urquhart,  medi- 
cal practitioner  there. 

*—  At  Inverness,  Mrs  Macfarlane,  relict  of  Bi- 
shop Macfarlane. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  2,  Abercromby  Place, 
Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Miss  Susanna  Hamilton. 

23.  At  Hastings,  Miss  Anne  Grant,  aged  17, 
sister  to  the  late  William  Grant,  Esq.  of  Congalton. 

24.  At  Flatfield  House,  Carse  of  Gowne,  Mr 
Peter  Thomas  Drummond  Boyd,  surgeon.  R.  N. 

—  At  Warrlston  Crescent,  Melville  Balfour, 
Esq.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Haddington,  Mr  Ridiard  Hay,  writer. 

25.  At  Paris,  Donna  Marie-Therese  de  Bour- 
bon, Princess  of  Peace,  Countess  of  Chinchon, 
daughter  of  Don  Louis  of  Spain,  and  sister  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Bouibon,  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

26.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Scott. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Daun,  wife  of 
Alexander  Graham,  Esq.  and  upon  the  1ft  Dec. 
Elizabeth  Mary  Anne,  their  infant  daughter. 

27'  At  Trebles,  near  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  aged 
76,  Thomas  Spry,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Turner,  rector  of  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

28.  At  the  Manse  of  Lundie,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Raitt,  minister  of  Dundie  and  FouUs,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  54  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  sea,  Mr  Alex.  Reddie,  of  the  schooner 
Traveller  of  Limekilns,  while  on  his  passage  from 
Cadiz  to  London. 

30.  Here,  Miss  Henrietta  Rymer,  daughter  of 
the  late  David  Rymer,  Esq.  Borrowstouness. 

Dec.  1.  At  ParkersweU  House,  near  Exeter,  in 
the  8nth  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  Gifford,  mother  of 
the  late  Lord  Gifford,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

—  At  his  house,  No.  27,  George  Square,  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Esq, 

—  At  St  Heller's,  Jersey,  John  Smyth  Kinloch, 
second  son  of  Geoi^e  Kinloch,  Elsq.  of  Kinloeh. 

—  At  Park  Crescent,  London,  Thomson  Bon- 
nar,  Esq.  of  Elm&tead  and  Camden  Place,  Kent. 

2.  At  GuBsgreen  House,  Berwickshire.  Mrs 
Home,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Home,  of  Guns- 
green,  aged  81. 

—  Here,  Charleo  Richard  Menzies,  youngest  . 
son  of  Captain  William  Menzies,  No.  114,  George 
Street. 

—  At  Cousland,  Alexander,  son  of  Mr  Alexan- 
der Wilson,  merchant,  Dalkeith. 

3.  At  his  seat,  Sctivelsby  Court,  county  of  Lii»< 
coin,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John 
Dymoke,  the  Hon.  the  King's  Champion,  Pre- 
bendary of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Scrivelsby-cum- 
Dalderby,  &c 

4.  At  Posso,  PeeUes-shiie,  Sir  James  Nasmyth 
of  Posso,  Bart. 

—  At  Culross,  Mrs  Christian  Geddes,  relict  of 
Lawrence  Dalglrish,  Etq.  of  Westgrange. 

—  At  Rankeillor  Street,  Edinburgh,  Isobel 
Urquhart,  wife  of  Mr  William  Buchan,  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
William  M*Hutchen,  agent  tat  the  European  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

—  AtBaxntonHouse,  Miss  Jane  Watstm,  eldest 
daughter  of- the  deceased  James  Watson,  Esq.  oi 
Saughton. 

—  At  No.  10«  Moray  Place,  Francis  Charles 
Jennings,  Esq. 

6.  At  London,  Captain  Sir  William  Hoste, 
Royal  Navy,  Bart.  K.C.B. 

—  At  Pentonville,  near  London, William  Stalk- 
er, of  Inchney,  Lanarkshire,  the  last  of  thirteen 
sons  of  the  late  John  Stalker,  Esq. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Findlay,  relict 
(^  James  M'Farlane,  Elsq.  of  Bath. 

—  At  No.  10,  Scotland  Street,  Janet  Davidson, 
aged  17*  second  daughter  of  Mif  David  K.  ^liytt, 
bookseller. 
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.  7.  AtlUrluad^  AkwmdM  Biseii  Aytoun*  eUlect 
•on  of  Mr  James  Aytoun. 

9.  At  Wotkiiigton  Hall,  aged  7S«  J.  C  Curweiu 
Esq.  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  ooun^  (tf 
Cumberland. 

—  Mr  William  Hamilt(m«  of  the  Rainbow  Cof* 
fiM-houie,  Edinburgh. 

lOl  At  her  house.  North  Frederick  Street.  Mrs 
Janet  Wedderbum«  relict  of  George  Bruc^ 
£sq.  of  Langlee. 

11.  At  No.  4,  Buccleuch  Place,  James  Romanesi 
f  econd  son  of  Mr  Jaa.  Romanes,  merchant,  EkUn- 
Imrgh. 

—  At  Na  18,  Pilrig  Street,  Malcolm,  third  son 
of  Alexander  Wxight«  Esq.  leed-merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

-..  At  his  houses  Newington,  Frands  Nalder, 
Esq. 

~  At  Montague  Srteet,  Mariory,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Nicol,  minister 
Qf  Traqualr,  Peebles-shire. 

12.  At  Leith  Walli  Cottage,  James  Gregory, 
ll.P.  surgeon,  Royal  Navy,  and  late  of  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Port  Royal,  Jamaica. 

13.  At  Milbank,  Nairnshire,  Mrs  Colonel  Mac- 
luntosh,  relict  of  Lieutenant^olonel  Mackintosh, 
97th  Reiriment  of  Foot. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Hay,  wife  of  Alex. 
ThonuKm,  Esq.  W.  8. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Th(»n8on,  Esq.  of  Bom- 
house^ 

—  At  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh,  George, 
youngMt  con  of  Pulteney  Mdn,  Esq.  Fojqse  Lodges 
Pumfries-^re* 

li.  At  Hampton  Court,  Sir  John  Thomas 
Sart  at  the  advanced  age  of  83. 

—  At  Hermit<«e  Place,  Ldth,  Miss  EUaabetli 
Waddell. 

—  The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  minister  of  the 
United  Associate  Congregation*  Bmj^iead,  Mo- 
rayshire. 

15.  Mrs  Frances  M*Ewen,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas 
Clark,  riding-school,  Edinburgh. 

16.  At  Cupur-Angus,  Mr  John  Irvine,  portrait- 
painter,  Edmliurgh* 

—  At  Middlefiekl  Houses  WiUiion  M'Kensie, 
Esq.  of  Strathgarve. 

17.  At  MUton  Hous^  J(^  Johnstone  Lee, 
Iburth  son  of  the  Rev.  J>r  Lee. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Hall,  wine  merchant, 

18.  At  Kirkliston,  Mr  Alexander  Robson,  of 
Edinburgh,  scm  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Rdtaoo* 
Cupar  Fife. 

19.  At  Aberdeen,  Hden  M'Donald,  wife  of 
Ca^t.  George  M'Donald,  late  of  the  84th  Regi- 

—  At  Duncan  Street,  Newington,  Mary  Wil- 
liam, youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Craufurd  of  the 
Customs. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Fy  vie,  the  Rev.  John  Fat 
•oqepr,  thirty<4ve  years  minister  of  that  parish. 

20.  At  Auchindinny  House,  Archibald  Fletcher, 
Esq.  advocate,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age  t  and, 
at  Tadcaater,  on  the  XS^t  EUiabeth  Mary  Tay 
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ler,  his  grmd-dcughter,  in  th^  L4th  year  of  her 
age. 

21.  At  Clifton,  Lady  Sawyer,  the  wife  of  Admi- 
ral Sir  Herbert  Sawyer,  K.C.B. 

—  'At  Craigmaddie,  Lieut.-General  ThomM 
Pefer  of  Craigmaddie,  aged  71* 

22.  At  85,  Prince's  Street,  Mrs  Jane  Gillespie, 
wife  of  James  Donaldson,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of 
Patrick  Borthwick,  £^.  member  of  we  Na- 
tional Bank. 

26.  At  Sprincrfteld  House,  Lasswade,  Mrs  Cum- 
lfl£*  YcUct  of  Thomas  Cuming,  Esq.  banker  in 
Emnburgh. 

—  At  No.  16.  Royal  Circus,  Caroline,  third 
daughter  of  William  Renny,  Esq.  W.  S. 

29.  At  London,  Dr  WoUasUm,  aged  68,  having 
to  the  end  of  his  life  evinced  all  that  wtimnfM, 
8elf-posse«siQa,  devotedness  to  science,  and  love  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  which  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  character  throughout  the  whole  of  hia 
career. 

Lately t  Robert  Walker  Betson,formeily  of  H<m- 
duras,  son  of  the  late  Capt  David  Betson,  9th  regi- 
ment of  Foot,  of  wounds,  whidi  he  received  m 
the  contending  armies  of  Central  America. 

^-  At  Grand  Cahro,  aged  26,  Mr  James  Web- 
ster, of  the  Inner  Temple,  fifth  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Webster,  of  Inverarity,  county  of  For- 
fiftr. 

—  At  Poroa,  of  a  fever,  Brudenell  James  Bruce, 
Ensign  in  the  3d  Raiment  of  Guards,  second  sm 
of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  Andrew  Bruce,  and  of 
Charlotte  Soidiia  Dashwood,  and  nephew  to  the 
Earl  of  Elgin. 

—  In  London,  Mi^or  C^uu'Ies  Stewart  of  the 
Royal  Marines. 

—  lieutenant-Colonel  Strickland,  of  the  Roval 
Marines.  ' 

—  At  Green  Park,  Youghal,  the  residence  of 
his  son-in-law.  Captain  Henry  Parker,  R.  N.  the 
Ri^  Hon.  Francis,  Earl  of  Huntingdcm,  &c  &e» 

— -  At  Boxford,  in  Sufiblk,  Alexander  Hogg, 
Esq.  purser  in  the  Royal  Navy.  This  oflBcer  was 
with  the  late  Captain  Cook,  in  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, in  the  year  1777. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Bellevue,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  affcd  96,  Peter  La  Touche,  Esq. 

—  At  Malta,  Edward  Daliel,  Esq.  ofhis  Ma- 
jetty's  civil  service,  there. 

—  At  Mount  Terrace,  Somersetshire,  Mrs 
Dundas,  relict  of  Rear-Admiral  Dundn. 

—  At  Parham,  in  Sussex,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Delazouche. 

—  At  No.  16,  Albany  Street,  Jane,  second 
dauffhter  of  the  late  Alexander  Ritchie,  Esq.  of 
BearhilL  .  ^ 

—  At  2,  Drummond  Street,  William  Edward 
Thin,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Jolm  Thin, 
architect,  Edinburgh 

—  At  Greenock,  about  a  fortnight  ago^  Janet 
Stewart,  at  tiie  advanced  age  of  101.  She  wia  a 
native  of  Glengarry. 
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THE  ASSEMfiLlKG  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


The  assembling  of  PaxUament  forms 
at  all  times  an  inviting  theme  to  re« 
park  and  speculation  ;  in  the  present 
year  it  is  oy  Tarions  eircumstances 
lendered  an  irresistiUy  inviting  one 
to  ourselves. 

Inoredible  are  the  changes  which 
are  witnessed  by  the  present  genera- 
ttfm.  No  preparations  of  party  war- 
fore  ^ve  interest  and  pomp  to  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Session.  Nothing  was  said 
of  the  accei^ons  of  strength  purchased 
by  the  Ministry^  or  of  the  overpower- 
ing attacks  contemplated  by  the  Op- 
position. Profound  silence  was  ob- 
served tondiing  the  Amendment ;  and 
QOt  a  calculation  was  hazarded  to  in- 
dicate how  the  numbers  would  stand 
on  the  first  important  division.  Even 
the  names  of  the  new  speakers  who 
were  to  astonish  the  House^  and  adorn 
the  country,  were  never  mentioned. 

What  a  contrast  does  this  form  to 
-what  took  place  when  the  mighty  Dead 
gathered  tneir  glories ! 

It  would  be  very  idle  in  us,  at  a  mo- 
ment like  this,  to  enquire  how  far  this 
state  of  things  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
state  of  parties.  It  has  been  produced 
mainly  by  the  system  on  wnich  the 
Ministers  of  this  country  have  acted 
finr  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Although  this  system  has  been  so 
Ions  practised,  it  has  never  been  pro- 
perly reduced  to  rule  and  precept.  It 
has  passed  firom  cabinet  to  cabinet,  and 
i^om  Minister  to  Minister,  orally  and 
hj  example ;  but  it  has  never  been 
fairly  placed  before  the  world,  in  fall 
and  methodical  detail.  The  Welling- 
ton Ministry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
what  its  conduct  will  be.  is  in  some 
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measure  unknown ;  but  as  it  has  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  being  anxious  ta 
adhere  to  and  improve  upon  the  sys- 
tem, we  will  give  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion oi  the  latter.  Such  a  description 
may  be  as  beneficial  to  the  empire  at 
large,  as  to  the  Ministry ;  we  think  it 
is  called  for  to  preserve  both  fiom 
egregbus  and  fatal  errors. 

In  one  respect,  we  who  write  are 
not  whoUy  disqualified  for  giving  it. 
For  several  years  we  have,  in  this 
Magazine,  trod  the  rugged,  thorny, 
and  stormy  path  of  independence.  We 
have  followed  neither  individual  nor 
party ;  we  have  courted  neither  the 
favours  of  the  great,  nor  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude;  and  it  has  been  too 
(^ten  our  lot  to  have  to  brave  at  the 
same  moment,  the  bitter  animosity  of 
official  men,  the  delirium  of  the  po-r 
pulace,  and  national  delusion.  The 
same  Ministers  and  public  men  whom 
we  have  warmly  eulogised  in  one  hour, 
we  have  as  strongly  censured  in  the 
next,  according  to  tneir  conduct  We 
shall  not  therefore  be  suspected  of 
wishing  to  serve  one  public  man  or 
par^,  to  the  prejudice  of  another. 

It  such  suspicion  lurk  in  any  quar^ 
ter,  let  it  be  dispelled  by  this  confes- 
sion. Upon  re-considering  our  past 
(pinions,  having  been  moved  thereto 
by  the  qilendid  examples  of  the  age, 
we  find  them  to  be  wholly  erroneous, 
and  we  of  course  cast  tnem  to  the 
winds.  We  are  determined  not  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  regions  of  bi^try  and 
prejudice,  therefore  we  abjure  our 
creed.  We  are  no  longer  Bigots,  but 
Liberals.  Our  conversion,  however, 
—slow  conversions  have  in  them  the 
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most  reality, — is  not  yet  totally  com- 
pleted; but  it  already  reaches  this 
point :   we  feel  no  more  respect  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel, 
than  for  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  Hus« 
kisson — ^for  the  present  Tory  Ministry, , 
than  we  should  feel  for  a  Whig  one. 
We  even  think  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr 
Huskision  are  more  honest  men  than 
the  Dul^  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel> 
and  that  a  Whig  Ministry  would  hard- 
ly  be  so  pernicious  a  one  as  the  exist- 
ing Tory  one  is.    It  is  a  great  matter 
that  we  are  able,  in  imitation  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Cabinet,  to  shake  off  old 
friends,  connexions,  and  partialities ; 
although  we  cannot  yet  go  to  the  finish 
with  Uiem  in  loving  and  combining 
ourselves  with  old  enemies.    The  lat<i 
ter  must  be  with  us  a  work  of  time ; 
ear  natural  man  is  stubbornly  opposed 
to  it ;  and  nature,  bigoted  and  preju- 
^ced  though  it  be,  cannot  be  subdued 
in  a  moment. 

t  These  are  indeed  days  of  improve- 
ment !  Impossibilities  are  swept  away ; 
the  sun  of  human  perfectibility  has 
risen,  audits  radiance  shews  that  even 
Divine  Revelation  isamass  of  error.  Its 
glorious  rays  have  shot  fromlawand  in- 
stitution, to  principle  and  feeling ;  and 
now  it  is  discovered,  that  every  thing 
which  the  greatest  men  of  past  times 
called  trutn  and  wisdom,  is  directly 
^e  reverse.  What  a  wondetful  crea- 
ture is  man  !  What  will  he  not  soar 
to,  trhen  he  has  already  rendered  him- 
self so  much  the  superior  of  his  Maker  1 
The  system,  of  which  we  now  com- 
mence the  description,  is  the  most 
astonishing  of  all  the  improvements. 
It  surpasses  all  that  mortal  ingenuity^ 
exquisitely  improved  as  it  is,  mignt 
have  been  thought  capable  of  produ* 
cing. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
system  is— i4  Ministry  exists  solely 
for  its  own  interest  and  bm^.  When 
the  reader  has  paused  a  sufficient  time 
in  admiration  of  the  intellect  which 
eould  conceive  so  sublime  a  truth,  let 
him  contrast  it  with  the  principle 
which  was  acted  on  previously  to  late 
years,  viz.-^A  Ministry  exists  fbr  the 
benefit  of  the  empire. 

What  did  a  Mmistryreap  from  this 
eld,  exploded  principle?  Evils  of 
every  description.  Bcmnd  hand  and 
foot  to  what  big^otry  called  public 
duty,  it  was  compelled  to  incur  cala- 
mitous losses,  to  wage  perilous  war- 
fare, to  hazard  every  thing,  and  not 
seldom  to   plunge  into  destruction. 
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History  exhibits  melancholy  proofs 
that  this  principle  has  constrained  ya* 
rious  Ministries  to  terminate  their 
own  existence. 

Such  men  of  the  past  as  Lord  Chat* 
ham,  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  &c.,  acted 
upon  it;  and  notwithstanding  this 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  ignorance 
and  imbecUity,  they  w^e,  until  re* 
jcently,  looked  on  as  eminsnt  author!^ 
ties !  The  bigotry  and  prejudice  from 
which  the  country  has  miraculoudy 
escaped  surpass  description. 

Tiie  gigantic  advantages  which  will 
flow,  from  the  new  principle,  were  il- 
lustrated with  singular  felicity  by  Mr 
Peel,  in  his  speech  delivered  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session.  Acting  upon 
it,  if  a  Ministry  be  assailedb^  a  power- 
ful enemy,  it  can,  by  wheehng  round 
and  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  t&ie 
enemv,  convert  the  threatened  attaok 
into  tne  means  of  its  own  security  and 
profit.    If  numerous  foes  best^t  it,  ai| 
a^nce  of  this  kind  with  ^  most 
powerful  of  them^  will  enable  it  to 
faugh  to  scorn  the  remainder.    It  ean 
always  make  itself  invincible  against 
any  Opposition,  by  regularly  adopting 
its  principles  and  schemes,  ne  matter 
how  immeasurably  superior  the  ktteit 
may  be  to  it  in  talent  and  numbers. 
If  it  can  only  preserve  power  by  pull- 
ing to  pieces  tne  Constitution^  it  call 
do  the  latter  without  exposing  itsdl 
'   to  danger.    By  keeping  itself,  in  the 
manner  we  have  stated,  continually  vi 
harmony  with  the  Opposition,  it  will 
always  have  a  majority  in  Parliament,' 
which  will  enable  it  to.  treat  with  de-i 
rision  the  hostile  opinion  and  efibrts 
of  the  country.    Tnen  the  saving  in 
toil  and  int^ect  will  be  in^mense.  No 
long  speeches — no  stormy  discussion^ 
—no  laborious  study  — no   tediqu* 
search  for  information— no  midni^ 
divisions  —  none  c^  the   consuming 
cares  and  exertions  which  heretofore 
sunk  so  many  leading  Ministers  into  a- 
premature  grave,  will  be  necessary* 
But  the  moat  splendid  point  will  be, 
the  need  for  talent  and  wisdom  will 
be  wholly  removed*    The  Ministry 
may   consist  of  beardless  Ic^linga, 
Chelsea  pensioners,  or  anyhanffen- 
on;    an    Oppositimi  of  some  kind 
or  other  wul  save  it  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  and  natural  instinct  will 
do  all  that  may  be  requisite  beside, 
for  keeping  it  in  being.    Mr  Ped,  in 
the  inimitable  speech  ta  whicb  we 
have  alluded — a  speech  which  will  be 
inimitable  to  the  last  hour  of  oratory 
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•^-^rgued)  trith  equal  truth  and  fbrce, 
that  as  he  could  not  make  h{»d  against 
his  opponents^,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
over  to  them**that  as  the  Ministry 
eould  not  govern  acoffding  to  its  own 
prindples^  it  ought  to  do  so  according 
to  the  oonfiicting  ones  of  those  who 
opposed  it — ^that  as  it  could  not  go  on, 
or,  in  other  words,  keep  in  existence, 
except  by  placing  itself  at  llie  head  of 
its  enemies  to  destroy  what  it  had  at« 
tempted  to  def<pnd,  it  ought  to  do  so. 
What  fine  and  unanswerably  logicl 
None  but  days  of  improvement  like 
these  could  have  produced  it.  How 
unassailably  it  establishes  what  we. 
have  advanced !  Under  the  new  prin« 
dple,  a  Ministry  may  make  itself  eter- 
nal ;  we  speak  literally,  for  we  feel 
assured  that  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment  will  soon  render  the  bodily  part' 
of  at  least  Ministers  of  State  immor« 
tal;  As  to  soul,  it  is  not  over  certain 
that  some  of  them  have  any. 

It  wiH  be  d[>idous  to  all,  from  whose 
eyes  the  scales  of  bigotry  have  fallen, 
that  this  principle  makes  it  imperious- 
ly necessary  for  a  Ministry  to  divest 
itself  scrupulously  of  every  vestige  of 
what  bigotry  and  pr^dice  call  prin- 
ciple, integrity^  aha  consistency.  This 
is  old-fashioned  logic,  but  neverthe- 
less improvement  has  not  yet  impaired 
its  truth.    The  Ministry  may  profess 
to  entertain  a  creed,  or  side  with  a 
party,  for  tlie  moment ;  but  it  must 
be  carefol  to  shew  that  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  conviction,  and  that 
it  is  ready,  at  the  nod  of  interest,  to 
reverse  the  one  and  betray  the  other. 
In  general  it  must  take  "  a  position 
of  neutrality."    Whenever  a  contest 
may  take  place  between  two  creeds,  or 
parties,  compromising  its  own  inte- 
rests, it  must  leave  its  *^  position  of 
neutrality,"  and,  without  enquiring 
how  far  the  state  is  identified  with,  or 
re^^resented  by,  either  of  die  bellige- 
rents, it  niust  address  them  in  terms 
Hke  tiiese :  "  Worthy  friends^  I  have  ' 
my  opinions  and  predilections  in  these 
matters,  but  they  do  not  sway  me  in 
the  leastr— your  war  does  me  no  small 
ii^jwry,  and  in  the  upshot  it  may  bring 
on  me  the  deplorable  loss  of  place 
and  stipend— the  fact  that  you  are  at 
war,  proves  conclusivd^,  according  to 
the  newly-invented  logic,  that  you  are 
equally  eulpaUe,  that  you  are  one  as 
deep  m  error  as  the  odier— I  must 
therefore  compel  you  to  make  peace 
on  the  basis  of  equal  sacrifice.    Ha« 
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ving  done  this,  it  must,  as  its  interests 
may  dictate,  compel  the  one  side  to 
surrender,  without  equivalent,  the 
principal  part,  or  the  whole,  of  what 
may  be  demanded  by  the  other.  What^t 
ever  it  may  pretend  to  in  the  abstract, 
it  must  practically  profess  one  creed 
to-day  and  an  opposite  one  to-mor- 
row, side  with  one  party  in  this  mo« 
ment  and  attack  it  in  the  next,  avoid 
all  permanent  connexion  with  the  com« 
munity,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  be  a 
mere  automaton  at  the  will  of  its  own 
ease  and  profit. 

All  this  renders  it  impetatite  on  a 
Ministry  to  rigidly  exclude  from  of- 
fice all  men  of  decided  principle.  It 
must  scrupulously  shun  all  connexion 
with  such  men.  If  it  even  numbor 
them  amidst  its  subordinate  mem^ 
hers,  they  will  form  teit  a  source  of 
^dless  disquiet  and  damage.  T}k&t 
strong  language  will  create  it  enemies 
—their  dear  expressions  will  prevent 
it  from  covering  itself  with  the  ckmd 
of  equivocation  and  double-meaning 
«— their  openness  will  embanass  it 
with  pledges— and  their  unpliable  na- 
ture will  impede  intolerably  the  velo« 
city  of  its  movements  fr(»n  one  faith 
or  side  to  another.  It  must  therefore 
stigmatize  every  man  who  conscien- 
tiously avows  and  acts  upon  principle^ 
as  an  Ultra  and  a  person  of  extreme 
opinions;  and  it  must  take  its  con« 
nexions,  either  from  those  who  pro- 
claim that  they  have  no  principles  by 
professingneutrality  and  condemning 
all  sides,  or  from  those  who  on  all 
occasions  avow  their  readiness  to  pare 
down  their  prindples  to  any  point 
which  opponents  may  call  for. 

In  addition,  a  Ministry  must  stu« 
diously  cherish  and  reward  what  the 
bigots  call  apostacy.    If  a  bndnlesa 
youth  stand  up  in  Parliament,  and  in- 
sult the  ashes  of  his  deceiused  father 
by  abjuring  his  creed,  it  must  bestow 
on  him  some  benefidal  office.    If  a 
member  of  the  Legisdature  change  his 
principles,  it  must  eulogize  the  chan^ 
as  a  dazzling  proof  of  his  wisdom, 
honour,  and  virtue.    It  will  act  with 
extreme  prudence,  if  it  use  the  digni- 
ties and  emoluments  of  the  state  in 
buying  over  recruits  from  the  ranks 
of  its  opponents.  Men  who  have  once 
changed  their  faith  will  change  it  again 
at  every  call ;  the  first  change  proves, 
that  in  them  the  obsolete  inrejudiee, 
consistency,  can  never  take  root.  Act- 
ing on  these  directions,  a  Ministry  may 
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always  (eel  confident  of  being  able  to  ble  before  thi^  authors  of  these  ho« 

4^eer  round  the  compass  of  principle,'  nours*    (Quei^.    Does  the  word  au* 

with  as  much  ease  as  the  weathercock  thors^  mean  ^/>^ig  leaders,  or  the 

^eers  round  a  compass  of  another  Catholic  ones?)  They  admire  them  at 

Idnd.     •  a  safe  and  respectful  distance.    There 

«   By  these  means,  a  Ministry  will  nerer  was  a  mean  and- abject  mind, 

enjoy  aHl  the  sweets  of  power  without  that  did  not  admke  an  intrepid^nd 

any  of  the  responsibility.   In  all  party  dexterous  yillain.     In  tihe  bottom  of 

contention  it  will  be  a  kind  of  neutnd  their  hearts  they  believe  such  hardy 

agent,  acting  for  both  sides  as  peace-  miscreants  to  be  the  only  men  quali« 

maker,  having  both  at  its  mercy,  and  fied  f or  great  affairs ;  if  you  set^them 

despoiling  bom  at  its  pleasure,   it  will  to  transact  with  such  persons,  they  are 

have  the  State  completely  under  its  instantly  subdued.    They  dare  not  so 

feet.                             .                      i  much  as  look  dieir  antagonist  in  the 

Burke,  in  the  reign  of  bigotry,  was  fiice.    They  are  made  to  be  bis  sub« 

thoi^ht  a  man  -of  some  talent :  in  jeeta,  not  bkarbiters and  controllers." 

these  days,  the  meanest  newspaper  "  These  men  to  be  sure  can  look  at 

scribblers  ^d  underatrappers  of  office  atrocious  acts  without  indignation,  and 

so  far  surpass  him,  as  to  be  able  to  ten  b^old  suffering  virtue  without 

xidicule  his  absurdities.     He  had  -ne«  sympathy.     Therefore  they  are  coneu 

vertheless  his  gleams  of  understand-  der&l   ae  sober,   diepmewnate   mem 

ing,  and  we  will  quote  him  to  shew  But  they  have  their  passions,  though 

tiie  advantages  which  a  Ministrymay  i^.anotbar  kindi  Aa^n  which  ake  nr« 

€lerive  from  this  neutral  agency.  What  finitely  moiie*»  evksly  to  cA&Kir 

we  are  about  to  quote  relates  to  the  them  out  of  the  fUlth  or  i^ant 

conduct  of  the  Allies  in  mediating  in  duty.    They  are  of  a  tame,  timid, 

France  between  the  royalists  and  re--  languid,  inert  temper,  wherever  die 

publicans;  and  to  the  proposition  for-  weSare. of  others  is  concerned.    In 

excluding  all  Frenchmen  who  had  ta-  such  causes,  as  they  ham  no  motives 

ken  a  decided  part  on  either  side  from  to  action^  tfiey  never  possess  any  real 

such  mediation.    This  proposition  is  ability^  and  are  totaihf  destitute  of  aU 

"virtually  acted  on  in  this  country,  when  resource"                  '  ^'^                    - 

a  liberal  Ministry  takes  its  *'  position  .  ."  Believe  a  man  who  has  seen  much 

of  neutrality,"  purges  itself  of  men  of  and  observed  something:   I  have  seen 

^5  extreme  opinions,^'  aod  .mediates  in  the  course  of  my  life  a  great  many 

between  Whigs  and  Tories,  Protestants  of  that  family  of  men.     They  are  ge* 

i^nd  Catholics,  &c.  See.  nerally  chosen  because  they  have  no 

-  The  Bigot  says  of  it: — '^  It  amounts  opinion  of  their  ownj  and  as  far  as 

to  neither  m&te  nor  less  than  :this  Uiey  can  be  got  in^ood  earnest  to  enu 

ehoi^eing  proposition-^that  we  ought  Inraoe  any  (pinion,  it  is  that  of  who^ 

to  ea^clude  men^  of  honour  4md  abiSty  ever  happens  to  employ  them,  (neither 

^m  serving  their  and  our  cause;  and  longer   nor   shorter,     narrower   nor 

to  put  the-dearestinteteBts  of  ourselves  broader,)  wath  whom  they  have  no 

and  our-  posterity  into  the  hands'  of  discussion  or  consultation.    The  only 

taen  of  no- decided  character,  without  thing  which  occurs  to  such  a  man 

judgment  to  choose,  and  without  cou»  when  he  has  got  a  business  of  others 

rage  to  profess  any  pbinciple  what-  into  his  hands,  is  now  to  make  his 

BVER."                                               '  OWN  fortune  out  OF  IT.  TOc^erwm 

•  We  give  this  merely  to  shew  what  he  is  to.  treat  with,  is  not  with  him  an 

preposterous  prejudice  passed  in  the  adversary  over  whom  he  is  to  prevail, 

baroarous  ages  for  wisdom.  but  a  newfriendheis  to  gain  ;  theee- 

H^proceeas:-^^^Such  men  can  serve  fore  he  always  systematically 

no  cause  for  this  plain  reason— ^^ft«y  betrays  some  part  of  his  trust. 

have  no  cause  at  heart     They  can  at  Instead  of  thinking  how  he  shail  defend 

'best  only  work  as  mere  mercenaries,  his  ground  to  the  kist,  and  iffora^  to 

They  have  not  been  guilty  of  great  retreat,  how  little  he  shall  gim  up,  this 

crimes,  but  it  is  only  because  they  have  kind  of  man  considers  how  much  of  the 

not  energy  of  mind  to  rise  to  any  height  interest  of  his  en^loyer  he  is  to  sacr^ice 

of  wickedness.    They  are  not  hawks  to  his  adversary*    Having  nothing 

or   kites;    they  are  only  miserable  but  himself  in  view,  he  knows<  that 

fbwls,  whose  ffight  is  not  above  their  in  serving  his -principal  with  zeal,  he 

dunghill  or  hen-roost.  But  they  trem-  must  pmaUy  ineur  some  resentment 
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irom  tiie  opposite  party.  His  obfect 
is  to  gain  the  good^mUqf^the  person 
Moith  whom  he  contends,  that  when  ah 
agreement  is  made,  he  may  join  in 

BBWARDINCt  HIM." 

'  The  defunct  Dotard  actually  then 
says,—"  I  would  not  take  one  of  these 
as  my  arbitrator  in  a  dispute  for  so 
iKtec^  as  a  fish-pond — fob  if  he  re- 

aERVfiD  THE  MUD  TO  ME,  HE  WOULD 
BE  SURE  TO  GIVE  THE  WATER,  THAT 
F£D  THE  FOOL,  TO  MY  ADVERSARY  !" 

He  speaks  thus  of  the  only  men  who 
possess  capacity,  and  who  are  not  iit^ 
terly  disqualified  for  taking  part  in 
Ihe  mans^einent  of  publie  affitirs ;  and 
^et,  ineredihle  though  it  aeems,  his 
t^inions  were  once  ext^sively  ^he^ 
heved  in !  Thrice  happy  country-— to 
liave  emancipated  itself  from  theruin- 
ons  prejudices  of  such  higots ! 

A  liberal  Ministry,  acting  on  the 
new  i^stem,  will  separate  the  instruc-* 
'iiaa  contained  in  what  we  have  quo-i 
ted  from  theerrors  and  calumnies  with 
which  it  is  associated.    It  will  find  in 
'^is  mstruction  what  kiud  of  men  it 
ought  exclusively  to  consist  of.  Bear« 
ing  in  mind  that  it  exists  for  its  own 
benefit  only,  and  Uiat  as  a  neutral 
agent  it  ought  In  settling  difierencea 
between  contending  parties  to  fleece 
both  to  the  utmost,  it  must  select  its 
members  accordingly.    If  it  venture 
beyond  the  "sober  dispassionate  men" 
-*-the  men  who,  when  they  get  a  bu« 
siness  of  others  into  their  hands,  think 
(mly  "  how  to  make  their  own  fortune 
out  of  it" — ^it  wlU  ruin  itself.  And  let 
it  beware^  not  only  of  eagles,  but  of 
^  hawks  and  kites ;"  for  the  latter  in 
their  flights  may  lead  it  mto  acts  alike 
unseemly  and  ii^uriousw^  Let  it  scru^ 
pulously  confine  itself  to  &e  ^^  miser- 
able  fowls,"  and  find  security  in  their 
inability  to  soar  above  the  '^dung- 
hill and  hen-roost."  And  let  it  never 
forget  that  it  cannot  do  any  thing 
more  fatal,  than  to  suflfer  itself  to  be 
seduced  by  its  admiration  of  "  the 
ii^epid  and    dexterous  villain,"  to 
make  him  a  part  of  itself.'  Independ- 
ently of  other  matters,  such  a  villain 
ia  utterly  destitute  of-  that  grand  es- 
senttd — ^intense,  flinty,  sleepless  self- 
ishness ;  he  indeed  robs  and  murders 
for  gain,  but  he  does  so  that  he  may 
squander  Uie  gain  with  spendthrift 
profunon :  then  he  hourly  places  the 
necks  of  bimself  and  his  associates  in 
jeopardy. 
.   A  Ministry  properly  formed  in  this 


toanner,  can  scarcely  ever  so  far  forget 
itself  as  to  think  of  the  benefit  of  the 
state.^  On  this  point  therefore  we  need 
not  be  profuse  of  cautions.  In  arbi-* 
trating  for  this  party  or  that,  and  be- 
tween  one  party  and  another^  it  must 
never  believe  that  it  is  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  state,  or  that  the  latter  has 
any  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  busi- 
ness. If  in  acting  between  Tories 
and  Whigs,  Protestants  and  Catholics^ 
Bigots  and  Liberals,  &c  it  be  led  by  the 
error,  that  any  of  them  are  identified 
with  and  represent  the  state  and  its 
institutions,  it  will  be  guilty  of  some- 
thing even  worse  than  self-robbery. 
These  must  rank  atnidst  its  golden 
maxims.  AH  creeds  and  parties  are 
the  same  to  the  state,  and  it  has  no 
interest  in  or  connexion  with  any  of 
them.  If  the  Protestant  creed  be 
wholly  rooted  out,  this  will  not  injure 
the  religion  of  the  state — if  the  mass 
of  the  population  become  Republicans^ 
this  will  not  affect  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state — ^no  matter  what 
creed  or  party  may  gain  the  ascendan- 
cv,  it  cannot  harm  in  the  least  any]  of 
tne  interests  of  the  state.  We  desist; 
for  in  truth  we  are  only  cautioning 
such  a  Ministry  against  d^g  what  its 
own  nature  will  make  to  it  an  utter 
impossibility. 

We  must  not,  howevejr,  forget  to 
say,  that  it  will  be  very  advisable  for 
it  to  use  the  name  of  the  state  on  all 
occasions.  If  it  solemnly  protest,  that 
it  constantly  acts  for  the  weal  of  the 
state  alone,  and  thai  it  is  romantically 
disinterested  and  patriotic,  even  be- 
yond conceptidn ;  this  will  have  power- 
ful, eifeot  in. defending  its  <^  position  of 
neutrality"  from  ridicule,  and  justify- 
ing to  the  vulgar  its  incessant  flights  ' 
from  creed  to  creed,  and  party  to  par-^ 
ty.  If  it  can  produce  the  conviction; 
that  the  state  exists  in  itself — ^that  its 
own  interests  are  those  of  the  state-^ 
and  that  the  latter  must  of  necessity 
be  hugely  benefited  by  every  thing  it 
may  think  good  to  ao,  it  will  reap 
from  this  singular  advantages.  It 
must,  however,  jealously  prevent  its 
professions  from  seducing  it  into  prac- 
tice. 

Sundry  Cabinets,  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, acted  on  the  system  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  for  some  tears 
previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  one.  They  did  not,  perhaps, 
always  push  it  to  uie  desirable  extent^ 
for  alas !  they  bad  a  prodigious  mass 
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of  b^try  to  conteniH  witb^  and  is  laborious  Bpeeches,  the  int^minable 
truth  it  had  not  fUUy  reached  com«  debates  in  which  they  were  inyolvedj 
pletion.  When  its  complexity  and  and  the  charges  and  invectives  with 
grandeur  are  looked  at^  its  advance  to  which  they  ware  loaded.  If  this  be  not 
perfection  in  so  short  a  p^iod  seems  sufficient^  let  it  be  found  in  their  black- 
miraculous.  Men^  however^  are  now  ened  fame  and  wasted  health — thdr 
no  longer  men ;  the  march,  or  rather  premature  death — ^their  mental  and 
flight  of  intdlect,  and  the  corres-  l>odily  martyrdom.  Alas !  their  his* 
ponding  flight  of  imi^rovementy  ao-  tory  exhibits  destroyed  oonstitutions» 
oomi^sh  almost  with  a  wish  every  ruined  fortunes,  broken  hearts,  and 
thing  that  can  be  wished  for.  If  the  dethroned  reason :-— the  question  is 
Wellington  Ministry  desire  to  adopt  answered. 

the  system,  it  is  now  complete  in  all        We  were  reared  bigots,  and  we  are 
its  parts.    We  infer  from  Mr  Peel's  yet  but  green  converts :  although  we 
speech,  and  other  circumstances,  that  havo  turned  our  coat,  we  cannot  all  at 
it  has  such  a  desire  ;  and  in  oonse-  once  divest  ourselves  of  what  we  felt 
quence  we  will  now  offer  a  few  hints  when  we  wore  it  in  a  different  man- 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  respecting  ner.    We  were  always  taught  to  ve* 
the  application  of  the  system.    Hu  nerate  these  bigots,  and  to  think  their 
drace  is  giving  somewhat  alarming  conduct,  in  daring  and  sacrificing  at 
indications,  that  he  understands  mill*  they  did,  something  less  manlike  than 
tary  matters  far   better   than  civil  godlike.  Old  feeliiq;s  and  associations 
ones ;  and  that  in  his  capacity  of  Pre*  now  crowd  upon  us  in  spite  ci  our 
mier  he  has  great  need  of  advisers.  efforts ;  and  the  tear  springs  and  the? 
We  wiU  speak  of  the  application  of  groan  bursts  as  we  name  them.  B^iots 
the  system  to  the  Catholic  question^  though  they  were,  their  bigotry  had 
as  the  all-alM<»rlnng  one  of  the  time,  in  it  something  heroic,  stately,  and 
Here  are  the  Irish  CaUiolics  acting  magnificent ;  and  however  destructive 
as  a  gigantic  combination,  trampling  it  was  to  themselves,  it  ^et  had  its 
on  the  Taws,  levying  taxes,  deposing  good  operation.      If  compassion  be 
the   Government   and   usurping  its  known    to   Liberalism,    our   liberal 
functions,  producing  grievous  evils,  brethren,  in  consideration  of  our  in- 
and  threatening  the  empire  with  every  experience,  must  pardon  this  transient 
calamity.      Their  object 'is,  a  vital  departure  from  orthodoxy.    The  fit 
change  in  the  laws  and  constitution.  has  passed.    We  groan  no  longer,  we 
The  Bigots— »it  is  an  afflicting  proof  have  dashed  away  the  tear^  and  the 
of  the  in&mity  and  depravity  of  hu-  glow  has  forsaken  our  dieeks.    We 
man  nature,  that  amidst  the  blaze  of  are   again   calm,   firosty^   dry-eyedj 
light  which  irradiates  the  realm  there  smock-faced,  and  true  Liberals, 
is  one  remaining-— call  on  Grovem-        If  these  bigots  be  defended  on  the 
ment  to  resist  their  demands,  and  to  ground    that   they   benefited   their 
inepress  their  misdeeds  by  the  enact-  country,  v?e  will  seriously  adc  what 
ment  and  exarise  of  law.  compensation  did  this  form  to  them-  * 
If  the  noble  Duke  obey  this  call>  selves?      Granting  that  Uiey  sav^ 
what  must   follow  ?     He  and  (^his  the  Crown— that  they  preserved  the 
colleagues  must  plunge  into  bitter  constitution— that  they  p^eeted  law 
warfare  wi^  the  Liberals  and  Ca-  and  freedom— that  they  crushed  the 
thoHcs.    In  the  House  of  Commons  foreign  foe  and  the  domestic  traitor- 
Mr  Peel  will  be  annihilated  by  the  that  they  filled  their  country  with 
6t<Hiny  doquence  of  such  men  as  Mr  treasures,  and  raised  her  to  the  funna* 
Brouffham.    Minist^s  will  be  con-  ck  of  power  and  greatness— granting 
tinuafiy  assailed  in  Parliament  by  a  all  this,  how  did  it  operate  on  their 
formidable  omiosition,  and  out  of  it,  own  interests  ?    In  life  they  reaped 
by  a  formidable  part  of  the  Press  and  fiom  it  what  we  have  detailed,  and 
community.    Wliat  did  such  bigots  has  it  after  death  overwhelmed  thera 
as  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  the  late  Marquis  with  rewards?    Has  the  mould^ing 
of  Londonckrry,  &c  &c.  reap  from  corpse  drawn  Uessings  from  the  safe- 
adhering  to  principle,  and  braving  the  ty  of  the  constitution  ?    Has  the  in^ 
hostility  of  potent  (^positions  in  Par-  animate  skeleton  been  protected  firora 
liament,  scurrilous  newspapers,  and  wrong  and  slavery  by  the  existence  of 
furious  fkctions?    Let  the  answer  be  law  and  freedom  r    Have  thdr  ashes 
found  in  their  toils  aud  privations,  their  derived  riches  from  national  wealth. 
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^Gt  delight  ffom  national  happiness? 
-Away  with  tlra  wortM ess  de&noe ! 

If  1^  noble  Duke  desire  to  act  xm. 
tile  new  systens^  he  must  ind  in  thc«e 
l)igots,  not  examplee^  but  beacxms. 
iJk  him  shun  the  rocks  on  which  thej 
perished)  and  which  are  rendered  so 
awfully  apparent  b^  the  blaze  of  their 
Dttmes.   He  must^  m  the  question  be- 
fore us^  suffer  the  Catholics  to  do  as 
they  ft^ase.    They  must  be  permitted 
to  exerds^  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment-to  the  utmost  ext^at  they  may 
deem  expedient ;  their  gang  of  dema- 
jgogues  must  be  suffered  to  make  the 
Government  thear  instrument,  to  insult 
{and  trample  upon  ^e  Protestants^  to 
convert  membersof  the  L^slature  in- 
to menials,  and  to  keep  up  as  far  as  may 
1)0^  profitable  to  them,  every  variety  of 
tebellimi.  In  tolerating  all  this,  then  o- 
Ue  Duke  will  not  only  save  his  ]\linis^ 
try  from  much  unpleasant  mentid  and 
mdaly  labour,  but,  what  is  of  far  more 
consequence,  he  will  save  it  from  war 
with  the  Liberals,  and  the  grave  con- 
tingencies   attendant  on  such    war. 
Hostilities  may  rage  betwe^i  Frotest- 
Imts  knd  Cathcdics — England  and  Ire- 
land may  be  convulsed ;  but  there  will 
be  peace  in  the  Ci^inet  and  Parliament. 
Mr  Brougham  will  not  oppose— Sir  F. 
Burdett  will  be  neutral — the  Marquis 
6f  Lan^downe  will  confide — ^the  Radi- 
cals will  be  speechless;  and,  while  the 
fearfhl  battle  may  thunder  without, 
Mlhisters  Will  enjoy  sweet  harmony 
and  repose  on  Ae  bosom  of  a  unani- 
mous L^islature. 

It  will  be  highly  poHtie  in  his 
Gvace  to  go^  even  fartner.  He  may 
^laoe  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment some  mifitmry  man  who  has  gi- 
ven evidence  by  his  votes  and  speeches 
in  Parliament,  that  he  has  ^'  no  opi- 
nion of  his  own;"  and  who  has  more- 
over proved  that  he  is  utterly  incom-« 
petont  to  judge  of  any  great  political 
question.  On  the  arrival  of  this  mili^ 
tffl7  man  in  Ireland,  he  may  scrupu- 
lously avoid  and  discountenance  the 
Protestants— ^e  may*  select  his  asso^ 
dates  from  the  more  violent  of  the 
Catholics  and  their  advocates— he  may 
shower  smiles  and  civilities  on  the 
Worst  of  the  Catholic  demag(^es,  and 
enable  them  to  (Mroclaim  to  the  whole 
population  by  sound  of  trumpet  that 
they  are  his  '^intimate  friends ;"  and 
he  may  positively  encourage  them  in 
theirexertions.  To  give  him  a  pro- 
per associate,  some  special  pleader—* 
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one  of  those  lawyers,  who,  acoor^ng 
toSwift,  and  other  eminent  authorities, 
are  incapable  of  sedng  more  than  <me 
aide  of  a  question — ^may  be  made  the 
Lord  Chanceilor  of  Ireland.  These  two 
men  may  confine  public  trusts,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  theCatholics— they  may 
rigorously  exdude  from  civil  and  ecde^ 
siastical  offices  and  emoluments,  aU 
Protestants  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Catholics— they  may  make  the  laws 
a  dead  letter  in  regard  to  the  Catholics 
-—and  they  may  do  all  they  can  to  as- 
sist the  latter  on  the  one  hand,  and 
repressopposition  to  them  on  theother. 

This  can  scarcely  fail  of  gaining  for 
the  Duke  and  his  colleagues,  the  praise 
and  support  of  all  the  Lib^als  and  their 
newspapers.  Such  praise  and  support 
will  infinitdy  outweigh  any  grumbling 
which  the  bigots  may  give  vent  to. 

The  Catholics,  by  l^ing  exempted 
from  obedience  to  law  and  authority, 
will  natiHaUy  become  ungovernable; 
by  being  carefully  protected  from  op- 
ponents, they  wiU  natiU-ally  become  all- 
powerful;  and  by  having  thdr  passions 
worked  upon  in  every  way,  they  will 
naturally  perpetrate  every  kind  of  out« 
rage  and  atrocity.  If  tiiey  by  their 
conduct  make  it  a  matter  of  imperious 
necessitv  ^r  the  Ministry  either  to 
grant  their  demands,  or  to  reduce 
them  to  the  rank  of  subjects— if  this 
choice  be  fwced  upon  the  noble 
Duke,  let  him  remember  that  conces- 
sion will  gain  the  Ministry  the  alliance 
of  the  Liberals  and  their  newspapers, 
and  secure  to  it  the  sweets  of  power 
unalloyed  with  toil  and  responsibility ; 
while  eoerdon  will  expose  it  to  the 
fate  which  befel  the  departed  l^ots 
we  have  named— will  subjedt  it  to 
every  loss  and  injury  which  could  wdl 
visit  the  int^ests  of  a  Ministry,  not 
even  excepting  its  existence. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  according  to 
the  new  system,  a  Ministry  exists  for 
its  own  benefit  only,  the  Duke,  if  he 
cleave  to  this  system,  must  at  once 
decide  on  concession.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  that  such  a  dedsion  wilt  be 
free  from  difficulties.  In  the  choice 
of  evils  it  will  be  th^  least.  Through 
it.  Ministers  may  save  power  and  sti- 
pend ;  a  different  one  must,  according 
to  their  own  confession,  deprive  them 
of  both. 

Taking  then  this  most  wise*  ded« 
sion,  the  Duke  must  attack  the  attend- 
ant difficulties  like  a  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced soldier.    His  first  operations 
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^imy^kk  propriety  be  directed  againsi  taiitamiDat»l«-*-iiiid  as  he  walkcT  the 

the  Churoi.    It  was  a  maxim  with  &  streets^  the  «yes  of  the  very  ground- 

Prime  Minister  who  flontished  ages  Hn^  may  Bash  upon  him  soom  and 

ago,  that  eYcry  man  bad  his  priee :  in  dension.    If  he  nave  to  endmre  all 

mentioning  this,  we  are  impdkd  to  this,  how  can  he  be  adequat^y  re^ 

express  our  astonishment,  tnat  such  warded  ?  A  bishopric  would  be  no« 

an  enlightened  and  liberal  truth  was  thing,  and  an  archoL^pric  would  te^ 

Imown  in  such  bigoted  times.     Wal-  little  better^ 

pole  must  have  stolen  it  from  our  pre*  .   If  such  a  clergymMi  should  have 

«ent  illustrious  race  of  improvers.    It  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  anjr 

will  be  wise  for  the  Duke  to  make  this:  party  of  Liberals  by  his  bitt^  attadctf 

maxim  his  own.  What  cannot  a  Frime  on  their  deceased  leadar,  this  matter 

l^inister  bestow  amidst   bishoprics^  must  have  serious  connderation.    For 

deaneries,  and  the  long  line  of  church  both  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  Mi-** 

preferments !  If  a  clergyman  be  ambi«  nistry,  the  party  must  be^[  conciliated." 

tious,  cannot  he  be  won  by  dignities  ?  To  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  highly' 

or  if  he  be  poor,  will  he  withstand  the  proper  in  1^  noble  Duke  to  compel 

offer  of  ricnes?    Let  not  this  be  lost  him  to  do  penance  in  puUic,  and  pur^r 

upon  his  Grace.  If  the  whole  garrison  ticularly  in  the  presence  of  the  ag<«* 

oi  the  Church  can  be  bought,  so  much  grieved  Liberals^  at  the  tomb  of 'the* 

the  better;  but  the  purchase  of  apart  deceased  Minister.    The  antiquated 

will  be  incalculably  benefidaL    Di-  Church  of  England  contains  no  rukfr 

vide  the  Church  against  itself,  and  if  for  so  solemn  and  imposing  a  o^remo^ 

it  be  not  gained  as  an  ally,  it  is  neu«  ny,  but  doubtlesafy*  0r  Curtia  and  I^' 

tralked  as  an  enemy.  Doyle  could  be  pesvailed  on  to  MfCT'* 

If  th^e  be  a  clergyman  who  has  intend  it :    to  make   the   ex|nation 

distinguished  himsdf  above  his  bre-  complete,  they  would  feel  it  th»r  duty 

thren  by  the  vehemence  of  his  wri«  to  insist  on  profuse  flagellation, 

tings  against  concession  to  the  Catho-  If  there  De  any  Bishops  who  owe 

lies,  let  the  noble  Duke  commence  their  elevation  to  what  the  bigots  call 

with  him.    If  he  can  be  gained,  it  disgraceful  means,  the  nolde  Duke' 

may  have  weight  with  bis  brethren  will  scarcely  find  them  difficult  poBona- 

and  the  country.  At  the  least,  he  will  to  deal  witn. 

be  prevented  n*om  doing  mischief  by  As  to  ^e  inferior  clergy,  who  in 

writing.    If  such  a  clergyman  have  these  enlightened  days  can  disr^ard 

ever  labomred  to  convince  the  King,  dignity  and  emolument  f 

by  his  publications,  that  he  could  not  Lord  Liverpool  was  a  bigot,  and 

consent  to  remove  the  Catholic  disa-  when  he  was  tne  Premier,  he  carried 

bilities  without  being  guilty  of  foul  his  bigotry  to  such  an  intolerable  ex<« 

peijury,  his  apostacy— oh,  how  the  treme,  that  he  would  not  use  the  clergy 

remains  of  b^try  cleave  to  us!  his  for  political  purposes.    He  aeted  on^ 

enlightened  conversion,  we  mean—  the  absurd  prejudice  of  bestowing 

may  be  calculated  to  remove  royal  preferment  according  to  desert,  pr^ser* 

Semites*  ving  the  Church  from  political  schism^. 

What  such  a  clergyman  may  ex«  and  confining  the  clergy  to  their  re« 

pose  himself  to  by  suffering  himself  l^ious  duties^  He  introduced  into  the 

to  be  brought  over,  must  not  be  for-  Church  no  political  strife  to  purify 

gotten.      His  own  words  form  the  and  strengthen  it.  He  did  not  dettise  - 

most  bitter  and  nauseous  food  that  a  the  consciences  of  the  clergy  with  po« 

man  can  swallow.    To  attack  prind-  litical  temptations  and  stipulations ; 

pies  and  institutions,  after  having  gi«  or  fit  them  for  the  dischai^e  of  their 

yen  the  most  solemn  pledges,  before  spiritual  duty  by  embroiling  them  in 

God  and  man,  to  defend  them  to  the  the  gospel  labours  of  political  content 

last  extremity,  is  what  many  men  tion.  He  raised  no  triple  wall  of  brass 

would  rather  suffer  death  than  do.  round  the  Church  by  turning  against 

From  some  inexplicable  cause,  bigot-  it  the  arms  of  its  own  Ministers,  or 

ry  still  exists  in  many  quarters,  and  it  converting  it  into  the  anena  for  their 

may  visit  such  a  clergyman  with  fear-  political  battles.     No  splendid  im-< 

ful  evils.     The  bigoted  part  of  his  provements  Hke  these  throw  lustre  on 

brethren  may  disdain  to  hold  commu-  the  name  of  Lord  Liverpool— no  men<« 

nion  with  him-^society,  in  its  preju-  tion  of  them  can  be  found  on  his  mo* 

dices^  ,may  think  his  pre8ence;in  it  imment^^. 
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Yetpeace  to  his  aflhetl  lor  he  was 
a  good  man;  aadeten^'jD$?ei»noetb 
his  memory  I  fcnr  he  was  a  virtuous. 

JLND  SPOTLESS  MINISTER.    Aks !   Wfe 

cannot  restrain  these  occasional  effu- 
sions of  bigotry ;  but  we  shall  improve, 
lor  who  can  do  otherwise  in  these 
days  of  improvement  ? 

Leaving  the  Church,  the  noble  Duke 
ought  next  to  attempt  the  c(mversion 
of  the  leading  bigots.  He  must  here 
jbrget  personal  j^dousies  and  antipa- 
thies ;  he  must  court  where  he  lias 
slighted,  and  solicit  where  he  has  re- 
je^ed.  He  may  make  tempting  offers 
oi  office  to  the  secretaries  or  otner  in« 
jfluential  members  of  tbe  Brunswick 
^bs ;  he  may  even  offer  seats  in  the 
Cabmet  to  such  men  as  Lord  Eldon. 
Place,  place— dignit]^,  dignity !  What, 
with  these  to  offer,  is  impossible  to  a 
Prime  Minister  of  England  ? 

Lord  Livapool  was  a  bigot,  and  in 
-conaeqiience,  when  he  was  the  Pre- 
ooier,  he  was  incapable  of  attempting 
to  seduce  any  man  torn  his  faith  by 
persuasion,  or  the  ofier  of  aggrandize- 
ment. He  could  sooner  have  cut  off 
his  right  hand  than  have  said  -to  any 
one,  I  have  renounced  mj  creed ;  that 
vital  change  in  the  Constitution  which 
I  have  hiuerto  opposed,  1  now  intend 
to  make ;  and  if  you  will  reverse  your 
principle&  as  I  have  done,  I  will  con- 
TCr  <m  you  such  and  such  honours  and 
emoluments.  He  was  compelled  to 
fight  his  battles  after  the  exploded 
fl^stem ;  firont  to  front  was  about  all 
that  his  miserable.tactics  comprehend- 
ed;  he  knew  not  the  art  of  gaining  a 
victory  by  an  alliance  with  foes,  or  of 
making  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  retreat- 
ing enemy.  Here  M^^xooi  that  bi- 
gotry, from  its  very  nature^  must  be 
accompanied  by  imbecility. 

Yet,  agaiUj  peace  to  his  ashes !  for 
be  was  a  good  man  ;  and  eternal  re- 
verence to  his  memory !  for  he  was  ▲ 

VIRTUOUS  AND  SPOTLESS  MINISTER. 

The  bigotry  will  escape  us. 
.  Now  appears  the  most  formidable 
difficulty— the  gaining  of  the  Crown. 
Here  ittust  be  overcome;,  not  only  po- 
litical principle,  but  conscience ;  here 
stands  in  tremendous  opposition,  not 
only  the  most  solemn  pledge  again  and 
i^ain  repeated  to  man,  but  a  sacred 
oath  to  God.  In  more  bigoted  times, 
the  very  attempt  to  remove  a  difficul- 
ty like  this  would  have  been  held  a 
mortal  sin  ap;ai98t  H^ven.  No  man, 
nayi^  no  Minister;  would  hayodarsd  to 
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make  it  an  item  in  the  account  io^  be 
rendered  by  him  hereafter.  But,  thajaks 
:to  improvement !  it  is  now  known, 
that  to  iatce  the  conscience  of  any  man^ 
^— even  if  he  be  only  a  king^-is  a  most 
meritorious  matter. 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  of  a 
kind  to  be  disposed  (^  in  a  moment. 
Sapping  and  mining  must  be  unspa- 
ringly resorted  to;  and  such  potent 
means  as  the  Russian  Emperor  em- 
ployed in  overpowering  the  garrisbn 
of  Varna  ma^  hate  great  effect  A 
C!ourt,  alas !  is  never  without  its  pro- 
fligates; and  the  king  has  always 
around  him  his  traitors.  Here  per- 
haps the  instruments  may  be  found. 
If  anv  ren^ade— we  beg  pardon- 
any  enlightened  and  liberahsed  clergy* 
man  have  heretofore  laboured  to  oon-, 
vince  his  Majesty  that  he  is  bound  by' 
his  oath;  such  clergyman  may  now 
with  propriety  be  employed  to  con- 
vince nim  to  the  contrary.  When  the 
breaches  are  practicable,  and  the  de- 
cisive moment  for  storming  arrives^ 
no  quarter  must  be  given^  His  Ma- 
jesty's entreaties— Ai^  tears — ^his  ap- 
peals to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
father  and  broths,  to  the  solemn 
pledges  which  surround  him,  and  to 
nis  hopes  here  and  hereafter,  miist  be 
sternly  disregarded.  A  body  and  soul 
of  flint  constitute  the  essence  of  Li- 
beralism. Thus  perhaps  the  difficulty 
may  be  vanquished. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  a  bigot,  there* 
fore  he  was  a  religious  and  consdm- 
tious  man.  Could  he  have  surmount- 
ed this  difficulty?  No.    He  was  too 
fuU  of  antiquated  prcgiitdices  to  be  able 
to  draw  benefit  from  intrigue  and.cor- 
.  mpHon.    He  could  make  no  use- of 
the  vermin  which  preys  upoA  kings  ; 
he  could  h<dd  no  connexion  with  it; 
an  he  could  do  was  to  insist  on  its 
expukion  when  it  gave  him  Uie  oppor- 
tunity.   He  was  incapable  of  forcing 
anv  man's  scruples  of  conscience,  even 
if  he  believed  them  to  be  erroneous : 
soonar  than  have  done  it,  he  would 
have  parted  with  office,  dignity,  title, 
estate,  and  existence.    What  a  bigot- 
ed, and  therefore,  imbecile  Minister, 
was  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ! 

Yet,  once  more,  peace  to  his  ashes  ! 
for  be  was  a  good  man  ;  and  eternal 
reverence  to  Ms  memory  !  for  he  was 

A  VIRTUOUS  ANOSPOTLESsMlNIST^BR. 

Let  his  grave  be  watered  with  the  tears 
of  the  honest ;  and  let  his  name  be 
coDBecrated  bfr  the  pure  and  h<aoiu:« 


Me  I'-^We  sball  in  time  get  rid  of  this 
weakness. 

Whea  the  noble  Duke  shall  have 
•thus  placed  the  Crown  under  due  dis* 
dpline  and  command,  and  moreover 
taken  proper  precautions  to  pferent  it 
ihHn  Being  guilty  of  mutiny,  mudi 
will  be  aceomplisued  towards  placing 
the  Peers  undor  such  discipline  and 
command.  He  must  exert  himself  to 
fSun  as  many  JE^rs  as  possible,  and 
^espesjally  vaSb.  as  have  large  borough 
mterest.  Having  got  both  the  Crown 
and  the  Lords  drilled  into  the  reqai» 
site  obedience  to  orders,  the  three 
JSstates  of  the  Realm  will  necessarily 
become  one ;  the  Crown  and  the  Lords 
will  be  virtually  annihilated.  Then, 
on  the  union  of  the  Ministry  with  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  three  Estates  of  the  Realm  will  all 
meige  in  the  former:  Eing>  Lords, 
and  Commons,  will  be  virtually  aiini- 
hilated.  There  will  then  be  practi* 
callyin  the  country  a  Ministrv,  but 
neiuer  a  Sovereign  nor  a  L^i;slatur& 
The  Ministry,  of  course,  will  hold  ab« 
solute  power.     , 

Our  faculties  have  certainly  been 
somewhat  brightened  by  their  eman<* 
cipation  from  bigotry ;  but,  neverUie- 
less,  we  hold  up  our  hands  in  astoniidi* 
ment  when  we  contemplate  this  most 
magnifloent  invention.  In  virtue  of 
it,  a  Ministry  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  give  orders ;  office  will  indeed  be 
a  bed  of  roses* 

.  How  to  deal  with  the  country,  is  the 
next  point  for  consideration.  If  the 
Crown  and  Legislature  be  made  to  feel 
that  obedience  is  their  first  and  only 
duty.  Ministers  may  snap  thdr  fingers 
at  Ae  country.  What  can  the  country 
achieve  against  the  combined  Ministry, 
King,  and  Parliament  ? 

Putting  this  aside,  how  can  the 
isountry  have  any  right  to  interfere  ? 
We  ^nt  that  under  the  bigoted  Con^ 
fititution  which  the  annihilation  of  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Realm  will  utter*- 
i^  destroy,  it  might  have  some  such 
right;  but  the  right  cannot  survive 
■the  thing  in  which  alone  it  has  being. 
When  theCrown  and  Parliament  nh& 
be  put  under  sndiadmirabledisdpline, 
it  will  be  a  most  unpardonable  matter 
to  suffer  the  country  to  be  in  open 
disobedience  and  mutiny.  The  very 
supposition  that  the  country  can  have 
any  rights  and  interests  separate  from 
those  ofthe  Ministry,  is  expresdy  pro** 
hibited  by  the  new  system ;  and  to  this 
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system  the  conttttution,law,and  every 
t^ing  else,  ate  subservient. 

The  country,  ^en,  must  be  treated 
as  having  no  r^t  to  interfere;  it  must 
he  taught  itsduty  of  passive  obedience^ 
its  wicked  attempts  to  thwart  ^e 
wishes,  and  injure  the  interests  of  Mi«- 
nisters,  must  he  resisted  with  proper 
«Com.  It  may  not,  peihaps,  be  piac« 
doable  to  abonidi  public  meetings  inu> 
mediately ;  but  they  may  be  xidkuled 
as  <<  fiurces."  If  the  rig^  topetttion 
cannot  ixmvenieBtly  be  taken  away, 
the  petitions  may  be  covered  with  de« 
rision.  Mr  Huskisson  has  m  wosder- 
fttl  faculty  of  discovering  that  all  pe« 
titions  are  improperly  obtained,  and 
•are  utterly  unworuiy  of  notice. .  Lord 
Holland,  Mr  Btou^am,  and  die  other 
champions  of  popular  rights  and  pri^ 
vlleges,  are  prodigiously  expert  in  dis- 
cerning informalities  in  petitions,  and 
in  abusing  and  deric^ng  both  them 
and  their  parents,  i  £ven  Lord  Ktng^a 
buffoonery  has  been  at  times  laboriou»- 
ly  exercised  again^  thent.  If,  then, 
Parliament  be  deluged  with  petitions^ 
let. the  noble  Buke  employ  all  these 
persons  to  rail  against  them,  ^md  pro* 
test  that  they  ought  to  be  idioUy  dis- 
regarded. 

But  what  can  the  country  do  ?  It 
can  only  hold  meetings  ana  petition^ 
It  cannot  vote  in  ParUament  to  turn 
the  minority ;  it  cannot  diiBoIve  either 
the  Ministry  or  Parliament.  The 
noble  Duke,  with  his  obedient  Crown 
and  Legislature,  may  do  any  thing  in 
spite  of  the  country. 

It  may  however  be  politic  to  keep 
up  the  i^pearance  of  decency.  If  at 
evory  public  meeting  the  owrpower- 
ing  majority  be  against  the  project  of 
Ministera-Hf  petitions  pour  in  from 
all  quarters  against  it—if  decisive 
proofs  appear  that  the  country  is  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  it,  the  military  Duke 
may,  nevertheless,  oracularly  declare^ 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  ooimtry 
is  in  his  &vour ;  and  this  dictum  must 
be  held  sup^mr  to  all  evidence  what- 
ever. 

The  efforts  of  the  bigots,  hi  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  may  perhaps 
make  it  a  matter  of  expediency  in  Mi« 
nisters  to  deliver  a  few  epMdies  in  re- 
ply to  them.  The  time,  in  truth,  is 
arrived  for  terminating  this  ^>eechify« 
ing  in  Parliament ;  the  bigoted  prac- 
tice is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  highly 
Injurious.  It  not  only  encreaehes  on 
the  valuable  time  of  Ministers,  and 
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8ii1^)eeto  them  to  mudi  laboar  and 
loss  of  rest ;  but  it  exposes  them  to 
mttftCks  firom  the  bigots^  at  all  times 
disagreeable  enough^  and  not  seldom 
very  destractlTe  to  character.  It  will 
be  an  immense  improvement  if  the 
noble  Doke  restrict  the  members  <^ 
both  Hoases,  bv  heavy  penalties^  from 
uttering  a  syllable  beyond  mere  ass^t 
to  ^e  commands  of  Ministers.  This 
perhaps  cannot  be  ^udentl^  done  at 
present,  therefinre  we  will  p<nnt  out  a 
tew  aigmnents  for  the  use  of  the  Duke 
and  his  colleagues. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ministry  may 
insist,  that  if  it  cannot  retun  office 
without  destroying  the  Churdi  and 
Constitution,  it  is  its  sacred  duty  and 
rig^t  to  destroy  them.  This  will  be 
found  wholly  unanswerable. 

Secondly.  It  may  argue,  that  iti 
past  utter  disregard  of  duty  towards 
Ireland  forms  an  unassailable  reason 
for  placing  die  institutions  and  all  the 
best  interests  of  tibe  British  empire  in 
danger  of  ruin.  If  Mr  Peel  handle 
this  according  to  his  fine  and  peculiar 
mode  of  argumentation,  it  will  enable 
him  to  U»at  to  the  dust  every  enemv. 

Thirdly.  It  may  maintain,  that  the 
more  turbulent,  lawless,  rebellious, 
ungovernable^  powerful,  and  hostile.to 
the  Church  and  Constitution  the  Ca« 
tholics  may  be,  the  more  imperiously 
necessary  it  is  to  make  these  Catholics^ 
as  fiur  as  practicable,  the  rulers  of  the 
empire.  It  may  illustrate  this  argu« 
ment  in  a  most  forciUe  manner  by  the 
following  facts :— ^  thief  is  the  most 
proper  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  property^— a  lewd  rake  is  the 
best  guardiim  d  female  chastity — ^an 
idiot  is  the  most  fitting  person  to 
tnmsact  business  whidi  requires  know« 
le^e  and  ability— and  a  murderer  is 
the  only  man  to  whom  the  pcotecti<m 
of  lif^  can  be  safely  confided*  This 
argument  ought  evidently  to  be  en« 
trusted  to  Mr  Peel,  because  his  style 
of  logic  is  admirably  calculated  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Fourthly.  It  may  insbt,  that  be^* 
cause  the.  Church  teaches  the  best  re* 
ligion,  and  the  religion  the  most  in 
harmony  with  the  Bberties  and  inte- 
rests of  the  Oommunity-'-^s  formed 
a  source  of  inestimable  benefits  to  the 
empire*— and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Constitution,  its  bulwarks  ought  to  be 
destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  its  tmpla* 
cable  enemies. 

We  could  easily  multiply  argu- 


ments ;  but  we  have  said  suffidettt 
for  giving  to  the  Ministry  its  cue» 
It  must  throughout  ntiainufn,  thai 
the  state  exists  for  the  benefit  oi  the 
Ministry,  and  not  that  the  Ministry 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  state*-^ 
that,  in  acting  for  its  ow^  ease  and 
benefit,  the  end  sanctifies  the  means 
--and  that  the  community  has  no 
right  to  interfero  with  its -inte^Tc^ts 
and  wishes. 

As  a  neutral  agent,  and  the  arlu* 
trator  of  the  Protestants,  in  the  oou« 
tentton  between  the  latter  aiui  the 
Catholics,  it  must  not  forget  what  we 
have  quoted  from  Borke,  and  parti« 
cularly  his  words  totiehing  the  fish- 
pond. Acting  for  die  Protestants,  it 
must  give  them  the  '^  mud,"  and 
award  ^'  the  water  that  feeds  the 
pool"  to  their  adversaries.  It  must 
remember,  that  its  duty  to  itself  is 
"  to  gain  the  good- will"  of  these  ad- 
versliries,  that  they  "  may  join  in  re- 
warding" it.  If  it  do  not  give  them 
the  whdle  matter  iu  dispute,  it  may 
give  them  the  realities,  and  reserve  for 
the  Protestsnts  only  paper  seeurities, 
basdess  oaths,  or  dungs  equally  un« 
substantiaL 

We  abandon  irOtty ;  grief,  disgust, 
and  indignation,  now  compel  us  to 
speak  in  a  diferent  manner. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr 
Peel  are  now  the  advocates  of  what  is 
cslled  Catholic  Emancipation,^  and 
they  are  even  attempting  to  carry  it  as 
a  Cabinet  measure^  We  diduld  be 
the  basest  of  the  base,  were  we  to 
sparo  them  in  what  they  have  done 
and  are  doinj^,  after  what  we  said  on 
formor  oocasumsof  the  coinparatively 
powerless  and  contemptible  turncoats 
— dw  Brownlows  and  Dawsons. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  these  MU 
ntsters  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Liverpool  Ministry?  Mr  Peel  took 
every  opportunity  for  declaring  his 
sentiments  to  be  uuchangied,  and  pro- 
claiming that  he  would  oppose  Mr 
Canning  to  the  last  on  the  Catholic 

3u^on.  He  even  carried  his  fseal 
or  the  Churdi  so  hr,  as  to  intimate 
diat  he  should  go  into  regular  opposi- 
tion, if  Mr  Canning  intended  to  re*» 
peal  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. 
The  Duke  of  Wellingtcm  declared, 
that  on  one  question — ^meaning  the 
Catholic  one— -he  difibred  from  Mr 
Canning.  Both  bad  always  spoken 
and  voted  against  the  Catholics. 
Thtf e  two  Ministers  tf^n  told  the 
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^eottD^i'y,  ttiey  it^^re  opposed  to' the  re« 
mo?d  of  the  disabilities  ;  aUd — oh^  fa- 
tal creduMl^!«^t  believed- them.  It 
vas  principally^  confidence  in  them  on 
ibis  single  point  which  preserved  them 
from  filling  into  political  inslgnifi^ 
canoe.  They  would  have  so  faUen>  had 
it  not  been  for  the  efibrts  of  our  side 
of  the  press ;  and  it  supported  them 
mainly  from  the  belief,  inculcated  by 
themselves,  that  they  were  upright, 
consistent  op^nents  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Had  they  then  pro* 
fossed  their  present  opinions,  they 
ifould  not  at  this  moment  have  been 
in  office. 

•  These  two  Ministers  gained  office 
by  deluding  the  country  into  the  con« 
yiction  that  they  would  zealously  de« 
fend  particular  laws,  and  institutions 
of  the  very  highest  importance :— al« 
iJQOst  immediately  on  Saining  it,  they 
audaciously  cast  from  them  their  faith, 
and  attacked  these  very  laws  and  in« 
flRtitutions. 

Now,  what  is  ^eir  defence? 

In  looking  first  at  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  we  must  observe  that 
he  stands  before  us. merely  as  Prime 
Minister.  On  former  occasions  we  did 
iftnple  justice  to.  his  military  talents 
and  services ;  and  with  them  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do.  They  give 
him  no  right  to  trample  upon  or  de- 
stroy the  Constitution— they  fimn  no 
evidence  that  he  is  an  accomplished 
statesman — and  they  grant  mm  no 
exemption  from  those  obligations  of 
integrity  and  honour  which  bind  the 
humblest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
We  therefore  put  wholly  out  of  sight 
the  soldier  and  conqueror,  and  see  no« 
thing  but  the  Minister.  <• 

.  The  Duke  dedares  that  he  is  gu^ 
of  no  ineonsistency ;  and  what  is  his 
{nroof  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than 
this — he  states,  he  always  expressed 
a  wish  for  *^  a  settlement"  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question.  What  is  the  mean* 
ing  of  tne  terms—a  settiement  ?  Now, 
putting  aside  all  quibbling,  could  any 
man  understand  it  to  be,  the  remOvu 
of  the  disabilities?  Could  the  country 
•so  understand  it?  Was  it  so  under- 
-Btood  by  individuals  or  the  nation  ?  It 
48  enough  to  say,  that  when  he  was 
out  of  (^ce,  and  when  he  reined  it, 
the  universal  belief  of  both  friends 
and  foes  was,  that  he  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  such  removal.  What  mean- 
ing could  be  fairly  put  on  his  deda« 

ration  that  he  din«red  on  the  quetn 
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tion  fh>m  Mr  banning,  except  tiiathe 
idiffered  from  him,  not  on  minor  points 
of  security,  but  on  the  essentials  o£ 
the  question  ?  He  always,  as  he  con*- 
fesses,  voted  against  the  removal ;  hid. 
speeches,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  con<^ 
strued  legitimately,  are  strongly  e^ 
posed  to  it ;  he  produced  by  his  words 
«nd  conduct  a  general  belief  that  he 
was  its  decided  opponent:  and  yet, 
upon  a  paltry  expression  of  the  most 
vague  sense,  he  asserts  that  he  is  gutl<« 
ty  of  no  inconsistency  in  attempting 
to  abolish  the  disabilities ! 

What  this  defence  would  be  in  any. 
Other  man,  it  is  in  the  Puke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  noting  better ;  it  is  bo 
derence. 

And  what  does  Mr  Peel,  '^  the  nn**. 
compromiang  champion  of  Protestant* 
ism, '  offer  ?  Sometmng  unusually  tri- 
um|^ant    His  opinions  are  wnofly 
undianeed-^no  new  lights  have  ilia* 
minatedhim— ohyno!  heisasmudi- 
a  bigot  as  ever ;  and  yet  this  very  Mr 
Peel,   the   determined  opponent  of 
emuidpation,  is  actually  the  leading 
man  in  attempting  to  carry  it  as  i^  Ca- 
binet measure  1   In  the  whole  histcnry 
of  apostacy  and  tergiversation,   this, 
stands,  and  will  for  ever  stand.  Un- 
equalled. What  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  were  his  opimons,  accord* 
ing  to  his  own  declarations  ?   They , 
were,  that  the  disabyities  ought  not  to 
be  removed.   He  is  now  doing  his  ut* . 
most  to  remove  thrati ;  and  yet,  for* 
sooth!  he  has  not  changed  his  c^* 
mons!    How  he  could  work  himself 
up  into  the  fbUy  of  attempting  an 
outrage  like  this  on  the  pubhc  under* 
standing,  we  cannot  divine.    Is  there 
BO  ehange  «f  >side  in  the  business  ?  Is , 
Mr  Pe^  acting  against  his  formw  op* 
ponents,  (nr  with  them  ?  Is  he  defend* 
mg  what  he  formerly  defended,  or  la* 
faouring  for  its  destruction  ?   These  . 
questions  shew  his  character  in  its 
true  light ;  tiiey  Uast  it  for  ever. 
<    More  remains  to  be  told.    He  wa&^ 
not  even  persuaded  into  this  most  re- 
volting reversal  of  principle.  He  owns, 
that  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
in  the  last  Session  that   something 
•might  be  done  for  the  Catholics,  he 
told  the  Duke  that  the  latter  oould  do 
something ;  and  he  offered,  on  account 
of  his  being  so  deeply  pledp;ed,  to  witii- 
draw  from  c^oe  mat  it  might  be  done. 
It  thus  appears  that  he  then  even  ad- 
vised the  Duke  to  remove  the  disabi* 

litief ;  but  in  order  to  throw  (« the 
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Premier  the  ^rMe  odhmi^  and  save 
himselfi  be  ofl^ml  to  resign  office  for 
a  momenty  and  go  into  sham  opposli 
tion  to  the  very  measure  he  haa  re* 
oommended !  It  will  be  remembered 
that>  a  few  days  after  the  Dnke  said 
what  we  have  mentioned^  Mr  Peelj 
spontaneously,  in  his  place  in  Pai^- 
ment>  declared  that  nis  own  senti- 
ments were  unaltered-othat  they  had 
not  undergone  the  smallest  change. 
He  cduld  not  pcrasiblr  haye  made  the 
declaration  for  my  otner  purpose  than* 
to  delude  the  country  into  the  belief 
that  ,he  was  stiH  conscientiously  and 
decidedly  opposed  to  emandpatbn; 
dndyet  almost  at  the  yeiT  moment  he 
isecretly  advised  the  Duke  to  grant 
this^  and  offered  to  do  all  that  appear« 
ances  woidd  permit  in  favour  of  it ! 
'?  The  wretched  deception,  and  the 
ylle  attempt  to  impose  on  his  insult- 
ed country,  are  not  the  oily  matters 
here  to  create  disgust.  The  Dnke  was 
lobe  oyerwhelmMl  with  the oppodtion 
and  opprobrium  attendant  on  support- 
ing the  measure^  while  die  consistent 
and  immacukteMr  Ped,  who  sanction- 
iA  it,  was  to  be  lauded  to  the  skies  for 
his  purity  in  opposing^  or  at  any  rate 
dissenting  from  it ! 
.  Even  this  is  not  -all.  Some  months 
ago,  a  dinner  was  giyen  to  Mr  Peel 
tft  Manchester.  The  speakers  at  it 
^tpressed  their  enthusiastic  confidence 
that  he  would  continue  to  be  the  ho^ 
nest,  uncomprooriring  opponent  of 
emancipation.  What  was  his  reply  r 
it  was  in  substance,  diat  he  felt  con- 
fident he  ahould  neyer  do  any  thing 
to  forfeit  their  good  opinion.  At  that 
yery  moment  he  knew  that  he  had  ad- 
vised, or  at  least  had;i^;reed  with  the 
Duke,  that  emancipaiaon  shoidd  be 
carried,  and  that  the  resolution  was 
liken  with  his  sanction  to  attempt  to 
carry  it.  This  he  admits,  and  his  sole 
excuse  is,  he  expecte4  to  be  for  the 
moment  out  of  office,  o^ering  outward 
a^d  treacherous  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sfire  he  bad  privatdy  sanctioned !  Can 
any  honest  man  avoid  exdaiming 
-^ut  upon  the  shameless  hypocrisy  ! 
Was  not  this  premeditated  deception  ? 
Was  it  not  done  to  make  his  warm-^ 
hearted,  confiding  Manchester  friends 
believe  tliat  he  was  still  the  zealous, 
determined  opponent  of  that,  which 
in  private  he  nad  recommended  ?  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  in  reply,  that  the 
respectable  Manchester  papers  quoted 


his  speech  to  prove  that  therspagtaof 
his  apoistacy  were  groundless. 
-  The  matter  omcems  more  peq^ 
than  the  respectable  Manchester  To- 
ries. Mr  Peel  then  had  a  proper  op- 
portunity for  majdng  the  coimtry, 
which  had  so  long  blindly  trusted  him, 
acquainted  with  his  change  of  senti- 
ment. Instead  of  doing  Uiis,  he, car- 
ried equivocation  and  mental  reserva- 
tion to  the  highest  point,  to  make  the 
country  believe  him  wholly  unchan- 
^ed.  What  was  his  country  to  him  ? 
Was  he,  on  betraying  his  trust,  to  give 
it  die  means  of  bringing  him  to  ac- 
count ?  Was  he,  on  carrying  over  its 
host  to  the  enemy,  to  enable  it  to  re- 
place the  base  deserters,  and  still  win 
the  battle  ?  Ko,  his  interest  forbade 
it.  . 

We  speak  solely  from.  Mr  Peel's 
confessions— confessions,  too,  havii^ 
the  carriage  of  much  complacent  boast- 
ing. That  he  made  them,  is  a  matter 
which  we  can  only  account  f<ur  on  this 
ground-^tri<^ery,  treachery,  decep- 
tion, and  hypocri^,  are  so  liabitual  to 
offidal  men,  that  they  actually  regard 
them  as  things  indicating  abdity  and 
virtue.  If  we  are  denied  this  ground, 
we  can  discover  no  other.  Inimitable 
and  deathless  wiU  be  the  celebrity  of 
Peel's  Confessions. 
>  We  are  no  strangers  to  the  cant 
against  strong  language,  and  the  seam 
with  which  we  have  ever  treated  it 
does  not  now  fiiil  us.  It  amounts  in 
reality  to  this :— things  are  not  to  be 
named  and  described  as  what  &ey 
really  are— the  profligacy  of  puUic 
men  is  never  to  bespokmi  against— and 
such  men,  whatever  they  may  do,  are 
never  to  be  oeosured  on  the  score  of 
"motive.^  T^  guilt  of  obeying  this 
cant  wiU,  we  think,  never^  be  ours. 
We  know  what  has  been  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  toucbii^  Mr  Peel's 
motives— oh,  his  motives  are  pure— 
his  motives  cannot  by  any  means  be 
impeached?r-we  know  this,  and  still 
we  utterly  disregard  it.  We  constant- 
ly see  corrupt  motives  exercise  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  all  classes 
of  society-r-we  continually  hear  Mini- 
sters of  State  ascribe  improper  motives 
to  all  who  differ  from  them— and  this 
convinces  us  that  such  Ministers  are 
just  as  likely  to  act  from  selfish,  mer- 
cenary, interested  motives  as  other 
people.  We  disdaim  the  ludicrous 
simplicity  of  beUeving,  that  the  Cabi- 
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net  is  ^only  pkoe  in  the  wodd into 
whidi  imfxf^per,  diahonooiaUe,  and 
eormpt  motives  cannot  enter.  Of 
ooiuie^  we  cannot  gire  Mr  Peel  credit 
fox  pnri^  of  motiycy  without  dear 
and  decisiye  proof  j  and  such  proof  he 
does  not  tender. 

He  sa^s^  the  Grovemment  could  not 
go  on>  withoat  what  he  is  now  advo-i 
eating.  Here  is  a  revelation  1  £ither 
the  Catholic  claims  mu^  he  satisfied, 
or  himaelf,  and  not  himsdf  alone,  hut 
the  interminahle  tribe  of  Peels  and 
Dawsons,  must  lose  office  and  all  its 
delicacies.  Men  of  the  world  will  dis« 
cam  in  this  matter  very  strong  pre-* 
sumption  of  the  workiim  of  selfointe* 
rest,  particularly  when  3ie  passion  for 
office  of  some  of  the  parties,  concerned 
is  abundantly  notcnious. 

But  Mr  Peel  says  his  conviction  is 
wholly  unchanged  touching  the  dan« 
ger  of  giving  power  to  the  Catholics, 
and  he  only  consents  to  it  to  avert  a 
greater  danger.  Let  us  examine  this 
point.  If  there  be<a  danger  in  the 
concession  of  power,  it  may  be  thus 
described*^-divided  government,  con^ 
tinual  attacks  on  the  church  and  con* 
stitution,  and  the  grievous  injury  and 
overthrow  of  i>oth ;  the  danger  is,  that 
the,  concession  will  produce  these,  as 
-well  as  other  evils.  Now,  this  danger 
is  of  a  permanent  and  constantly  m« 
creasing  character,  and  it  involves  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
empire.  Well,  what  is  the  oth«r  dan- 
ger which  in  Mr  Peel's  «yes  so  greatly 
surpasses  it  in  magnitude?  It  is  at 
the  most  a  danger  of  rebellion,  or  of 
the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers  with 
the  Catholic  traitors  i^  Ireland.  It  is 
a  danger  of  a  temjwrary  character,  it 
puts  none  of  the  institutions  of  the 
empire  in  jeopardy,  and  an  able  go* 
vernment  could  speedily  dissipato  it. 
Yet  to  get  rid  of  a  temporary  and 
comparatively  insignificant  danger  like 
this,  he  would  place  the  constitution, 
the  church,  and  public  liberties,  in 
continual  danger ! 

This  is  not  2l*^«would  the  new  dai|-« 
g^  be  dissipated,  by  suljeeting  the 
empire  to  the  old  one?  No.  This 
would  cause  the  two  dangers  to  act  in 
combination,  and  each  w^d  nurture, 
and  render  more  destructive,  the 
other. 

If  Mr  Feel  be  sincere,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  him  as  a  statesman  ? 

We  have  looked  at  the  point  on  the 
assumption,  that  what  he  says  is  true 
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ie8pe<itiQg  this  new  dang^,  the  exist* 
ence  df  n^ich  is  only  known  to  G<^ 
vernment.  But  the  time  for  his  mere 
asaertions  to  be  taken  on  trust  is  pass* 
ed  for  ever ;  and  we  do  not  bdievs 
that  su^  danger  exists.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Ministers  can  well  poasesa 
any  correct  information  of  minsh  im« 
portance  touching  Ireland,  beyond 
what  is  known  to  the  pubHe. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Mr  Peel's  ai^;i»* 
ment  relating  to  the  oppositkMi  be* 
'tween  the  Peers  and  the  Commons^ 
The  present  House  of  Comm<ms  has 
decided  against,  as  well  as  for,  the 
Catholic  claims ;  if  we  concede  that 
the  regular  majority,  with  a  neotnd 
Ministry,  is  in  favour  of  them,  it  is^ 
as  all  men  know,  an  extremely  small 
one.  The  majority  in  the  Upper 
House  is  much  larger,  and  it  is  a  re- 
gular and  permanent  one.  Theim^ 
portant  question  arisea— -which,  ae* 
cording  to  the  constitation,  ought  to 
be  made  to  bend  to  the  othev,  tlM 
Commons  or  the  Pears  ? 

In  the  first  place.  Two  i£  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  are— if  left  to  the 
free  exercise  of  their  rights— dedded* 
ly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  daimft 
These  claims  amoUnt  to  a  great  and 
vital  change  of  law  and  constitution. 

In  the  second  place.  These  dums 
affisct  peculiarly  the  int^ests  of  the 
aristocracy;  they  inv<dve  to  a  very 
lar^e  extent  the  question,  whether  tfale 
legitimate  influence  of  property  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  the  aiistoeracy,  or  Hm 
Roman  Catholic  Churdi  ? 

In  die  third  place.  The  vast  mst* 
jority  of  the  country,  looking  at  pro* 
perty,  character,  and  numbers,  is  de» 
ddedly  hostile  to  these  daims. 

£very  friend  of  the  constitation 
will  at  once  reply'^-The  Coannona 
ought  to  bend;  and  he  wiU  say,  Mr 
Peel  is  not  a  firirad  of  the  constitn* 
tion  to  advise  the  contrary. 

But  how  does  it  happen  diat  tfa« 
majority  of  the  Commons  is  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  ?  Undar  the  present 
system  (^  forming  the  Cahmet,  the 
votes  of  Ministers  and  their  boioo^ 
members  are  neutralised ;  one  vote  ia 
intentionally  made  to  balance  an* 
other ;  and  these  votes  might  as  well 
not  be  given.  The  influence  of  go* 
vomment  at  dections  is  neutralised ; 
if  the  contest  turn  on  the  Catholic 
question,  one  part  of  the  ministerial- 
ists supporto  the  Whigs  against  the 
other.    The  influence  of  Govemment 
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in  obiaiaing  voles  on  ihi9  questkm  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  neutrat'. 
ised. 

What  are  the  ccmseauenoes  ?  On 
the  side  opposed  to  Uie  Catholics, 
the  votes  of  Ministers  and  their  bo« 
rough  memhers  destroy  each  other,, 
and  those  of  the  general  Tory  body 
to  a  large  extent  do  the  same;  on 
Ae  other  ^e,  all  the  Whig  and 
Catholie  borough  votes^  and  those  of 
the  general  Whig  body,  act  in  union, 
and  support  each  other.  Almost  half 
the  Tories  support  the  Whigs  and 
Catholics  against  the  other  half: 
practically,  the  Tory  borough  interest 
is  destroyed,  while  that  oC  die  Whigs 
and  Catnolics  has  full  operation. 

Now,  what  .would  be  the  case  if. 
Ministers  were  unaniinously  opposed 
to  the  Catholic  daims  ?  The  votes  of 
themselves  and  their  bcnrough  mem* 
hers,  instead  of  bang  a  mere  name, 
would  be  every  due  effective.  This 
alone  would  decidedly  turn  the  maf- 
jority.  They  could  emi^oy  their  inn 
fluence  at  elections;  in  the  latter, 
their  supporters  would  act  in  union, 
instead  of  neutralising  each  other; 
and^heyoould  exert  their  influence 
in  procuring  votes  in  debates  on  the. 
Cathcdie  questibn.  With  such  Minis- 
ters, there  would  be  constantly  a  very 
large  msjority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons opposed  to.  the  Catholics. 

Such  Ministers  would  be  identified 
with ,  the  country  in  principle  and 
f«ieling;  they  would  remove  the  pre* 
sent  most  unconstitutional  and  unna-* 
tural  state  of  things,  and  restore  har« 
mony  between  the  Commons  and  the 
Peers ;  they  would  establish  harmony, 
not  only  amidst  the  ibxee  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  but  likewise  between  the 
latter  and  the  country. 

But  Mr  Peel  avers,  a  Ministrv  hos^ 
tile  to  the  Catholie  claims  could  not 
be  formed.  This  is  really  a  most 
astonishing  averment.  If  we  enquire 
who  the  present  Ministers  bdonging 
to  the  House  of  C(Mnm<Ni8  are,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  enquiry  is 
forced  upon  us  by  themselves.  Mr 
Peel  is  the  leader,  and  his  d^deucies 
in  the  last  Session  amased  every  one ; 
in  regard  to  a  set  speech  he  belongs  to 
the  second olassof  orators,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  worst  of  debaters ;  as  a  leader; 
he  is  destitute  of  &rmness  and  energy  ; 
and  be  has  now  wholly  lost  public 
confidence.  Then  who  is  die  Chan* 
eeUor  of  the  Exdiequer  ?  Mr  GcmL- 
burn !  And  who  is  the  President  of 
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the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Mr  Veaey  Fit»« 
gerald ! !  And  who  is  the  Iri^  Secre« 
tary ?  LordF.  L.  Goweri ! !  Weneedk 
not  speak  touching  the  ren»under.t 
Now,  really,  could  not  an  assemUage 
equal  to  this,  and  which  would  po8«i 
seas  the  great  advantage  of  being  uni«; 
ted,  be  found  amidst  the  anti^Catho*. 
lies  ?  It  is  quite  a  ludicrous  matter  to. 
put  such  a  question. 

Let  a  nobleman  of  sterling  prinel*> 
pies  and  character — a  right-faearted> 
Englishman,  on  whose  patriotism  and> 
virtues  the  country  can  rdy— be  com«* 
missioned  to  form  an  anti-Cadiolie. 
Ministry.  Let  him,  in  selecting  his 
colleagues,  carefully  avoid  the  no^r 
principle  family.  If  he  cannot  suit, 
himself  otherwise,  let  him  choose,,  as 
Ministejrs  to  sit  in  the  House  of. 
Commons,  men  who  are.  utterly  un-*^ 
known  in  name  and  reputation,  provi« 
ded  they  possess  talent,  energy,  and; 
virtue ;  and  in  a  single  Session  these 
Ministers  will  obtain  infinitely  more; 
influence  over  the  House,  than  Mr: 
Peel  and  his  brethren  could  obtain  iU' 
their  whole  lives. 

But  there  are  various  reasdns  why. 
Mr  Ped  could  not  advise  the  forma- 
tion of  an  anti-Catholic  Ministry.  In^ 
the  first  place,  he  differs  from  the; 
great  anti-Catholic  party  on  almost> 
every  point,  and  agrees  with  the  Libe«' 
rals.  He  has  lon^  been  only  sepi^ated' 
from  the  latter  m  general  crc«d  and 
policy  by  the  Catholic  question.    In 
the  second  place,  he  has  ndther  the 
ability  nor  the  nerve  to  encounter  any. 
of  the,  to  use  the  words  of  Bnrke, 
**  intrepid  and   dexterous    villains"- 
whorb  he  may  happen  to  meet  amidst 
the  Whig  leaders.    As  a  leader,  Mr 
Peel  is  incapable  of  offering  refusal 
or  resistance.    No  matter  what  may 
be  demanded,  he,  as   a  matter   of 
course,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  surren*^ 
ders  hdf,  if  not  the  whole.    Let  the 
Catholie  claims  be  granted,  and  then 
those  of  the  Heformers  will  be  pressed. 
What  will  he  do  ?    He  will  refer  the 
matter  to  a  committee.    Let  reform 
be  conceded,  and  then  some  member 
or  other  will  move  that  the  Britiab 
Monarchy  be  eonvarted  into  a  repub- 
lic.   What  will  he  do  here?     In  all 
probalnlity  consent,  on  condition  that 
his  Majesty  be  suffered  to  have  his 
lifo  in  the  Crown^    He  could  do  wh> 
thing  with  an  anti-Catholic  Minis^,- 
and  such  a  Ministry  could  do  nothing 
with  him. 
The  truth  is  this.    Mr  Peel  has  for 
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some  years  parlbfmed  his  duty  as 
tlome  Secretary  in  regard  to  Ireland 
in  a  manner  which  would  almost  war* 
rant  his  im^chment.  Upon  hhn,  in 
Virtue  of  his  office,  mainly  rested  the 
duty  of  suppressing  the  Catholic  A8« 
spciatiouy  and  thereby  preventing  the 
growth  of  those  dangers  to  which  he 
IS  now  sacrificing  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Chiurch  and  Constitution.  Instead  of 
doing,  tiiis,  he  did  not  take  a  single 
^ectiye  step,  and  he  scarcely  attempt* 
ed  to  take  a  single  ineffbctive  one.  He 
owns  this,  but  he  throws  the  blame  on 
]u8  ^ro-Catholic  colleagues.  First 
Mr  C&nniijg'and  Ms  fHends  were  de« 
nounced,  then  Lord  Anglesea  was  sa« 
crificed,  and  now  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  Cabinet  are  ar* 
xaigned^-all  have  been  guilty  save  and 
except  Mr  Peel.  Granting  him  the 
fbll  benefit  of  this,  what  does  it 
amount  to  ?  Simply  this :  he  was  so 
^oroughly  destitute  of  manly  spirit, 
as  to  su£fer  for  years  his  colleagues  to 
make  a  non-entity  of  him  in  his  own 
office  on^  matters  of  the  first  moment 
to  the  empire.  From  such  a  defence 
he  will  draw  small  advantage. 

Having  sufiered  the  state  of  Ireland 
to. become  so  horrible,  the  duty  fell 
principally  on  Mr  Peel,  as  Home  Se- 
cretary and  Leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  devise  and  apply  the  re- 
medies. Was  he  to  be  the  man  to 
brave  the  fury  of  the  Whigs  in  Par* 
liament,  and  the  Catholics  out  of  it  ? 
He  was  utterly  incapable  of  it.  From 
hence  bursts  ia  blaze  upou  his  recom* 
mendatibn  that  the  Catibolic  claims 
should  be  granted.     The  concession 


spares  him  dtfi^ulties ;  and,  above  all, 
it  saves  him  from  the  perils  oi  any 
war,  save  (^  one  with  the  victims  a£ 
his  apostacy.  The  dangers  which  he 
pleads  to  jus^  this  apostacy  are  prin« 
dpally  of  his  own  creation ;  and  upon 
him  must  be  principally  chained  what- 
ever destructive  evils  may  now  firom' 
what  is  called  Catholic  emancipation. 

But  then,  forsooth!  according  to' 
Mr  Peel,  this  is  to  give  the  Country 
a  united  Ministry.  The  admission  of 
the  Catholics  into  Parliament  and  the 
Cabinet,  is  to  produce  a  united  Mi- 
nistry !  When  Protestantfrand  Catho« 
lies  shall  be  in  office  together  as  Mi« 
nisters,  thm  there  will  be  a  united 
MinisUy  I  Really  a  change  Of  side 
acts  wondrously'  on  the  faculties  oi 
some  people. 

And  now  we  will  seriously  ask^' 
who  again  can  repose  any  eot^denoe 
in  Mr  Peel  as  a  pubHcman  ?  It  is  not 
possible  for  man  t6^  be  more  solemnly 
pledged  than  he  was  on  Uiis  questioii. 
Annually  he  stood  forth  b^ore  the 
world,  and  declared  that  everything 
he  saw  and  heard  confirmed  nim  in 
his  convicti<m.  If  in  ftiture  he  pledge 
himself  on  any  public  question— -on 
any  matter  of  principle  or  poHoy— can 
the  most  credulous  place  any  confi* 
denoe  in  him  ?  He  has  jMroved,  that 
on  the  most  momentous  questions  he 
can  do  and  undo— can  violate  the  most 
binding  oigag^nents — can  defend 
in  one  moment,  and  destroy  in  the. 
next,  and  never  more  will  he  be  trust* 
ed  as  a  public  man  by  friend,  party, 
or  coundy.  He  is  not  ill  typi^  by 
die  old  enigma* 
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*'  De  Bummo  planus ;  sed  non  ego  planus  in  inio  s 
Veraor  utrinque  manu,  diverso  et  munere  fung(ur.: 
Altera  pars  revocat,  quicquid  pars  altera  fecit.*' 
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Now«  by  what  means  are  Ministers 
attempting  to  carry  this  vital  change 
of  Constitution  i^nd  Law  ?  It  is  noto- 
rious that  idmostup  to  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  his  Majesty  repeataily 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  never 
consent  to  it ;  and  it  is  known  that  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  both  as  a 
scatter  of  policy^  and  on  the  score  of 
conscience  in  respect  of  his  oath.  Five 
or  six  months  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  Ministers  had  taken  weir 
resolution,  and  yet  the  Premier  owns 
that  die  King's  consent  was  only  ob- 
tained a  week  before.  All  this  sup-i 
plies  a  violent  presumption-— a  pre<^ 
sumption  almost  amounting  to  proof, 


that  the  King's  consent  was  obtained 
by  extortion  and  compulsion.  Saving 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Ministers  have  treated  his  Mijesty's 
personal  honour;  we  will  observe, 
that  if  they  obtained  his  consent  by 
threats  of  any  kind — by  doing  vioknee 
to  his  conscience — by  placing  him  in 
circumstances  which  left  him  no  alter-* 
native,  they  deserve  expelling  not  only, 
firom  office,  but  from  the  country. 

Whatever  right  Ministers  may  have 
to  advise,  they  have  none  to  command*. 
The  Crown  is  their  master,  but  not 
their  vassal  or  instrument  If  they 
have  in  this  matter  directly  or  prac« 
tically  taken  from  it  its  freedom  ca  de^ 
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liberation  and  act^  they  have  in  effect 
destroyed  one  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm ;  and  they  are  carrying  their 
measure  by  the  most  foul  and  uncon^ 
stitutional  means.  '  If  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  feel  no  more  respect  for 
the  Constitution  than  this,  let  him  at 
once^  even  for  his  own  sake>  return  to 
the  army.  -We  will  assure  him  that 
such  outrages  on  the  Constitution  will 
not  long  be  tolerated. 

And  how  Is  die  country  treated  ? 
It  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  mea** 
sure.  At  public  meetings,  the  vast 
majorities  are  against  it ;  while  Par« 
liament  is  literally  deluged  with  peti« 
tions  against  it  from  all  parts,  tnere 
are  comparatively  none  in  its  favour. 
Yet  in  tne  teeth  of  this,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord 
Grey,  have  had  the  hardihood  to  assert, 
diat  the  majority  of  tlie  country  is  in 
favour  of  it.  We  cannot  ascribe  this 
to  ignorance,  therefore  we  are  com« 
pelled  to  ascribe  it  to  something  total- 
ly  indefensible.  Lords  Holland  and 
Grey  take  their  stand  on  the  paltry 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  shown  that  this  rotgority  is 
gained  from  this :— on  the  Catholic 
question  the  Tory  close  borough  mem- 
bers practically  do  not  vote,  while 
those  of  the  Whigs  and  Catholic 
Church  do ;  this  majority  arises  from 
the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Whig 
and  Catholic  dose  boroughs*  The  House 
of  Commons,  therefore,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  country  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question.  Yet  these  two  peers 
stand  on  this  petty  majority,  and  treat 
with  scorn  the  public  meetings  and  pe- 
titions. These,  men  of  England !  are 
your  reformers — these  are  your  patri- 
otic dedaimers  against  servile  and  cor- 
rupt parliamentary  majorities — these 
are  your  sticklers  for  popular  rights 
and  privileges— these  are  your  imma- 
culate opponents  of  arbitrary  rulers 
and  the  abuse  of  power !  They  are 
not  tyrants,  because  they  cannot  make 
themselves  tyrants. 

The  Liberals  have  continually  de- 
clared, and  they  now  declare,  that  no 
Ministry  but  tne  present  one  could 
carry  the  question.  Why  ?  Is  it  be^ 
cause  the  country  will  be  led  by  con- 
fidence in  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr  Peel  to  sanction  the  removal 
of  ^e  disabilities  ?    The  question  is 


answered  by  the  dedded.opposmoa 
no^  offered,  to  them  by  the  country. 
It  is  from  this : — these  Ministers  are 
the  Jieads  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
removal ;  their  apostacy  makes  all 
party  leaders  favourable  to  it,  compels 
the  Crown  to  consent,  carries  over  the 
parliamentary  majority,  and  in  effect 
destroys  the  influence  of  the  migority 
of  the  country  in  the  Cabinet  and  Le- 
gislature. The  confession  that  no- 
thing but  this  could  give  success  to 
the  measure,  is  a  full  confession  on 
the  part.of  thci  Liberals  that  the  coun- 
try is  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  that 
it  can  only  i)e  carried  by  the  most  un- 
constitutional means. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr  Peel, 
and  certain  of  the|r  colleagues,  never 
could  have  r^ained  office,  had  it  not 
been  f^om  the  conviction  of  the  coun- 
try that  they  would  steadily  resist 
the  Catholic  claims.  They  regained 
it  under  the  pretence  that  they  would 
defend  what  they  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  destroy.  Their  defection  has 
produced  siinilar  conduct  in  many 
members  of  the  Legislature,  who 
were  elected  on  the  same  pret^ice. 
They  have  thus  thrown  the  majority 
of  the  country — that  is,  the  country — 
in  effect  out  of  the  political  system ; 
they  have  practically  excluded  it  from 
the  Cabinet  add  Legislature.  By  this 
they  have  wickedly  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  its  constitutional  means  of  self- 
defence,  in  order  to  make  a  most  pe- 
rilous diange  in  the  Constitution.  So 
long  as  the  Ministers  of  this  empire 
cannot  be  incapacitated  for  office  and 
severely  punished  for  guilt  like  this^ 
the  laws  will  be  very  defective. 

If,  however,  the  country  will  do  its 
duty  to  itself,  it  may  yet  triumph  over 
the  treason  and  iniquity.  Leaders  are 
not  wanting.  The  venerable,  illus- 
trious, and  spotless  Lord  Eldon  un- 
furls the  holy  banner,  and  invokes  it 
by  all  it  worships  to  rush  to  the  con- 
fliet.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Winchelsea,  and  a  splendid  host  of  its 
titled  and  virtuous  sons,  in  the  spirit 
of  dd  English  independence  arid  ho- 
nour, conjure  it  to  fly  to  the  defence  of 
ito  Throne  and  Altar.  O  let  it  then 
arise  in  its  potency,  avenge  its  insults, 
and  preserve  the  nallowed  sources  of 
its  grandeur  and  happiness! 


Enolahi)  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ! 
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SUNSET  MEDITATIONS. 
BY  DELTA. 

Tell  F<»tune^  her  blindneav* 
Tell  Nature  of  decay. 
Tell  Friendship  of  unkindne88« 
And  Justice  of  delay. 

Sib  Waltie  Ralsiqh* 

I. 

The  sun  goes  ploughing  down  the  seas 

Of  glory  in  the  gorgeous  west; 
The  deep,  unruffled  by  a  breeze. 

Through  all  its  waves  is  hush'd  to  rest ; 
Silence  is  on  the  mountain's  breast,^ 

And  slumber  in  the  stirless  grove. 
As  here,  an  unaccustom'd  guest. 

Beneath  these  aged  elms  I  rove. 

II. 

Trees  of  my  boyhood !  to  my  nftind 

Ye  conjure  far-departed  scenes. 
And,  as  fond  Memory  looks  behind. 

Though  many  a  dim  year  intervenes. 
The  past  awakens ;  brightly  greens 

Time's  faded  landscapes  on  my  view. 
And  Hope,  even  yet,  confiding,  leans 

On  what  seem'd  firm,  and  proved  untrue. 

III. 

Again  I  roam  the  fields  of  youth. 

How  sweet  of  scent,  how  bright  of  bloom ! 
Warm  Boyhood,  with  its  heart  of  truth. 

Is  there ;  and  faces,  which  the  tomb 
Enshrouded  long  ago,  illume 

The  prospect  with  their  living  smiles ; 
Even  now,  from  out  Oblivion's  womb. 

Its  varnish'd  phantoms  Fancy  wiles. 

IV. 

Yes,  from  the  bustling  din  of  life, 

'Tis  sweet  unspeakably  to  turn 
To  times  and  days  devoid  of  strife ; 

And  conjure  from  the  silent  urn 
Hearts,  which  with  ours  were  wont  to  burn. 

Ere  Care  bedimm'd  the  bloom  of  Joy, 
Or  Time  had  taught  the  soul  to  mourn 

The  baffled  prospects  of  the  Boy ! 

V. 

Ah  I  then  we  little  guess'd  how  Wealth 

Could  rob  the  spirit  of  its  rest ; 
Opinion  was  unfetter'd ;  Health 

Diffused  a  noonday  through  the  breast ; 
Sorrow  had  come  not  to  molest 

With  racking  dreams  the  peaceful  night ; 
And  in  its  hopes  the  heart  was  blest 

At  evening  fall,  and  opening  light. 
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VI. 

Pent  in  the  city  den,  where  man 

Encounters  man  in  daily  strifb. 
Where  words  and  actions,  squared  by  plan. 

Shew  nothing  but  the  prose  of  life^«- 
We  come  to  look  on  earth,  as  rife 

Alone  with  sordid  schemes  and  lies  ; 
Yet  feel  that  Resolution's  knife 

Would  vainly  cut  the  Oordian  ties. 

VII. 

Down  to  our  paltry  fiites  we  bow. 

And,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year^, 
We  steel  our  sympathies,  and  go 

Headlong  in  Error's  wild  career : 
We  mock  the  doubts,  and  scorn  the  fear 

That  tender  Conscience  erst  betray'd. 
And  boldly  sin,  and  widely  veer 

From  duty's  dictates,  undismay'd ; 

VIII. 

Till  on  some  eve,  methinks  like  this. 

When  green  the  earth,  and  blue  Uie  skies. 
When,  slumbering  as  it  were  in  bliss, 

Earth,  wrapt  in  holy  quiet,  lies. 
We  start  to  find  that  otherwise 

Swell'd  the  young  heart  in  such  a  scene^ 
When  open'd  first  on  Wonder's  eyes 

A  world  so  soft,  and  so  serene ! 

IX. 

Then  do  we  feel  the  worthlessness 

Of  what  we  pant  for  and  pursue ; 
And  yearn  for  pleasures,  which  could  bless 

The  simple  heart,  when  life  was  new : 
Fond  Memory  sickens  at  the  view 

Of  what  hath  been,  no  more  to  be,— 
Visions  that  pass'd  like  vernal  dew. 

Or  leaves  from  shorn  November's  tree ! 

X. 

Yes !  he  who  knows  the  world  must  feel 

'Tis  futile,  fickle  all  at  best. 
And  that  'twere  wise  to  sternly  steel 

Against  its  random  darts  the  breast. 
How  is  the  inmost  soul  distrest. 

To  find  that  those,  who  owed  us  good, 
.  Should  turn,  when  needed,  like  the  rest^ 

In  heartless  base  Ingratitude ! 

XI. 

How  sweet  the  evening  gleams  and  glows-— 

The  homeward  sea-mews  flit  around*- 
The  ocean  breathes  a  calm  repose, 

Unrippled,  and  without  a  sound. 
Peaks  of  the  west !  the  scene  ye  bound. 

Illumed  above,  but  dark  beneath— 
The  sun  glares  o'er  the  blue  profound, 

A  giant  smiling  even  in  death  1 
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XII. 

Oh  Nature,  when  our  eyes  survey  ^ 

The  priceless  charms  thou  hast  in  store. 
Art's  tinsel  trappings  fade  away. 

We  learn  to  love  thee  more  and  more ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  shore. 

And  beauty  in  the  leafy  wood. 
Which  bid  the  baffled  heart  deplore, 

That^er  for  guilt  was  barter  d  good  I  . 

XTII. 

Alas!  too  late  we  feel  and  know. 

That  pleasure  in  our  souls  must  dwell ; 
Tbat  pomp  is  only  gilded  woe ; 

And  Flattery's  voice  a  tinkling  bell  ; 
In  vain  would  Passion's  bosom  swell 

Against  the  fate  we  sought  and  found ; 
The  soul,  that  sleeps  in  Error's  cell. 

Awakes  in  Misery's  fetters  bound ! 
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CUTTIKGS. 


Sir, 


I  render  you  a  thousand  graces,  be- 
cause you  put  my  letter  about  the 
Boxes,  in  your  Magazine,  which  I 
pray  you  to  accept  as  the  witness  of 
my  respects.  Indeed  I  can't  not  tell 
you,  Mr  North,  (I  wish  I  can  pro- 
nounce your  Shibboleth  so  well  as 
1  wrote  nim)— no,  Sire,  I  not  expli- 
cate how  much  that  give  me  pleasure, 
^  to  see  I  was  capable  to  write  at  a  pe- 
riodic, so  renowned.  It  prove  too  so 
well  that  you  have  not  the  prejudg* 
ments  of  too  many  mankinds,  contra- 

Sj  to  the  foreigners  of  your  own  na- 
on ;  so,  I  am  pleased  with  you  my- 
self, which  is  extrement  comfortable 
and  pleasant. 

But,  never  mind,  I  shall  tell  you 
how  it  is.  I  am  sitting  to  entertain 
myself  with  my  friend,  Mr  Box,  when 
the  Magazin  come.  Very  well,  I  open 
him  indiscriminate,  and  see  my  letter 
for  you,  all  right :  so,  I  say,  *^  Mon- 
sieur Box!  look  at  him,'  and  give 
him  the  book,  when  he  was  surprise, 
and  tell  to  me  he  not  think  I  write  so 
well.  So  I  get  up,  and  valk  back- 
ward in  the  room,  and  forward  some 
times,  and  confess  I  feel  some  little 
proud,  because  you  should  attend  at 
my  representation.  Then  I  unlock 
my  little  portmanteau,  and  take  the 
English  grammar  (who  always  travel 
with  me  before  whenever  I  go)  and 
throw  him  at  the  fire's  back,  till  he 
consumed  into  nothing.  Then  I  feel 
very  refreshing,  because  he  give  me 


many  bad  heads,  when  I  study  some 
part  what  is  not  facile :  but  now  I 
find  myself  above  school-boy,  when 
my  letter  is  in  so  great  literary  pro- 
duct; and  I  tell  myself,  *'No,  no 
more  grammar ;  I  tied  myself  only  in 
conversations  afterwards,  to  make  my 
remarks  what  I  hear,  and  write  at 
Edinburgh,  for  Monsieur  North,  to 
keep  the  pratiks." 

Very  well,  I  found  myself  now  sit 
down  in  correspondence  with  you, 
very  respectful,  but,  same  time,  friend- 
like;  because,  though  I  not  yet  had 
the  honour  of  breaking  bread,  yet  we 
have  broken  some  ice  together.  Ha, 
ha !  You  shall  understand  my  joke, 
and  perceive  I  studied  your  colloquials. 
But,  never  mind,  I  shall  not  plunge 
myself  in  your  Magazin,  nor  hurt 
myself  if  you  not  print  all  what  I 
write,  but  give  some  to  your  friend, 
Mpnsieur  Baalam,  for  nis  .*^  box  /" 
Poor  gentilman  !  I  never  see  nothing 
of  his  writing  in  your  books. 

Well,  as  I  tell  you  last  time  I  write, 
I  comeatLeicestershire,  for  the  chaces; 
but  I  am  never  very  great  cavalier; 
yet  I  go  out  one  day  neverless,  and 
find  aU  the  things  different  from  the 
walking  on  horseback,  according  the 
customs  of  my  country :  for  there  is 
two. many  chasseurs  (they  telled  me 
^ye  hundred)  all  mounled  on  hunt- 
ster  horses,  what  jump  about  all  over 
the  fosses  and  '^  double  fence,"  when 
I  had  rather  not  to  break  my  neck, 
like  so  many  devils^  calling  strange 
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words^  what  is  not  in  the  Dictionary 
when  I  goed  to  find  them.  So^  I  tell 
Mr  Box,  '^Sir,  if  you  please,  you 
shall  excuse  me,  I  go  home." 

But,  never  mind,  I  not  use  much  of 
the  hunting  fox,  because  the  frost 
come,  and  they  cannot  go  at  the  chace, 
for  fear  to  spoil  the  dogs'  hoofs,  and 
break  the  knee  horses,  what  don't  like 
great  shakes  on  so  hard  freezed  ground: 
but  I  entertain  very  much  with  Mr 
Box  at  shooting,  where  I  am  capable. 
We  go  out  yesterday,  in  the  propriety 
of  a  gentleman,  friend  of  his,  what  is 
gone  at  London  for  Parliament,  beau« 
tiful  place,  well  attended,  with  garde- 
chasse  and  other  officers  subaltern,  to 
keep  out  them  people  what  want  to 
come  in  contraiery  with  law.  Very 
well — we  shoot  all  day  till  he  was 
duskish ;  and  then  mount  on  Mr 
Box's  little  carriage,  what  he  call 
"  Bucky,"  andj  came  at  the  hotel 
where  I  am  now,  and  get  very  good 
dinner,  what  I  like  extremement ;  par- 
ticular some  wooden  cocks  what  we 
shooted  in  the  morning,  though  not 
so  good  as  the  salmi  de  becasse  what 

I  eat  at  home  in  France;  but  every 
man  love  his  own  cook — however  they 
should  have  been  keeped  longer  in  the 
cause  of  tenderness.  Very  well.  It  is 
rain  to-day  and  fogs,  or  we  shall  go  to 
see  the  chateau  of  Beauvoir,  what  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  great 
good  man,  gone  at  London,  with  very 
long  petition,  contraiery  for  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  but,  never  mind,  I  am  stran- 
ger, and  have  not  no  business  to  write 
politically.  But,  enire  notes,  Mon- 
sieur North,  if  I  was  on  board  one 
good  ship  with  timbtr,  and  all  comme 

II  faut,  I  shall  not  make  little  hole  in 
the  side,  in  case  some  coquin  fool  fel- 
low tell  me,  "  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  be- 
cause very  little  bit  of  water  shall 
come  in."  '^  Non  vi,  sed  ssepe  caden- 
do,"  somebody  shall  work  very  hard 
with  the  pump  by  and  by  to  get  it 
out  if  I  am  so  great  fool ;  for  it  must 
keep  always  coming  at  the  little  hole, 
so  long  as  the  ^ater  keep  pressing  out* 
side. 

]  Well,  as  I  say  before,  it  rain  to-  day ; 
and,  by  consequence,  I  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leisure  to  tell  you  some  more 
difficulty  what  I  find  in  your  language 
beside  the  boxes,  disagreeable  to  stran- 
ger, willing,  so  as  me,  to  speak  with- 
out fear  at  every  body.  That  is  much 
l^st  than  bor6  yon  with  long  descrip- 


tions of  your  own  country,  what  shall 
be  supererogative,  as  you  yreH  must 
know  all  the  parties.  Very  well— 
"  aliens !"  as  we  say  in  France,  or,  as 
you  say  in  England,  "  Groes  here !" 
I  shall  begin  to  pluck  some  courage 
up,  and  make  a  stricture  upon  your 
tongue  immediately ;  although,  may- 
be, I  will  not  cut  so  good  figure  as  if 
I  was  bom  myself  in  your  country. 
But,  never  mind,  —  it  is  of  cutting 
and  cut  what  I  shall  write.  I  go  out, 
long  time  past,  with  Mr  Box,  for 
horseback  little  voyage  and  observa- 
tions, and  come  at  canal  superb,  and 
march  on  what  he  call  '*  toeing  path." 
So  I  say,  "  What  you  call  ?"  and  he 
respond,  "  It  is  the  new  cut" — ^'  Oh ! 
very  well,  much  oblige,"  I  say ;  and 
we  proceed  until  a  gate,  when  I  go 
before;  but  he  call,  "  Here!  come 
back !  we  must  go  in  this  gate,  and 
cut  across  at  the  village." — "  What !"/ 
I  tell  hiiii,  ''  cut !  I  could  comprend 
as  the  canal  was  cut,  by  cause  they 
must  cut  the  ground  so  as  water 
shall  come  in  to  swim  it ;  but  how  is 
possible  we  shall  get  ofi'the  horseback 
and  dig  in  the  field  country,  and  what 
for  ?" 

So  he  laugh,  funny  fellow  he  is,  and 
inform  me  cut  signify  the  near  way  at 
distance  place  to  come.  *'  Very  well," 
I  tell  him,  ^^  I  remember  it :  but  stop 
the  little  moment,  by  cause  genteel 
ship,  what  is  not  barges,  come  with 
seme  ladies  on  the  board.  Look !  What 
you  call  him  ?" 

"  She  is  a  cutter"  he  say.  So  it  go 
by,  and  we  see  the  ladies  all  very  nice 
and  agreeable.  Then  1  tell  my  friend, 
*'  Ah  !  you  drole  I  You  was  trigging 
me  with  some  nonsense  about  cutter  : 
but,  seriousment,  you  must  not,  as  you 
shall  deceive  me  into  bad  language, 
when  my  studies  for  English  will  be  of 
no  use."  But  he  respond, "  Oh,  no,  my 
dear  sir,  they  call  such  little  ship  cut'^ 
ter :  but,  come  the  long,  as  we  can  be 
too  late,  and  it  is  cold  in  standing  still, 
and  the  wind  cut  my  face." 

Well,  we  go  at  grand  gallop  a  tra-* 
verse  the  campaign,  and  when  we  stop 
to  trot,  my  horse  maked  strange  noise 
at  his  hitid  legs,  and  go  lamed  some 
time  very  disagreeable;  so  I  pulled  him 
up  to  the  blacksmith,  and  tell  him  to 
accommodate  the  shoe-irons,  which  is 
loosed,  I  suppose ;  but  he  take  hind 
leg  upon  his  petticoat,  and  say,  ^'  Ah, 
Sir,  your  horse  is  pity  for  nice  beast  ^q 
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he  mU"  Very  well,  now  I  shall  ndt 
prolong  this  letter  to  give  you  expli- 
cations of  that  and  tome  more  cuts 
what  I  must  tell  of  hy  the  hy,  hy  cause 
you  shall  understand  very  well ;  but 
you  shall  perceive  it  must  be  uneasy 
for  a  foreigner  to  comprend,  When 
so  many  di^ences  are  expressed  in 
one  word. 

Other  time  I  dine  at  one  gentleman's 
hotise,  all  as  it  ought,  very  proper,  and 
heaay, "  Shall  you  take  champaigne  ?" 
"  Much  oblige,"  I  respond,  and  we 


Cuttings.  CMarch, 

up.  Then  we  iaSk  with  the  ladies^ 
what  I  love  very  much,  better  than 
politics  with  the  bottle  pushes,  and 
I  am  very  merry,  and  laugh  till  they 
come  at  cards,  and  cut  for  the  part- 
nerships, when  I  get  very  beautifUl 
young  lady  what  play  the  whist  in 
short  with  me  for  partner,  till  we  are 
fatigued.  Then  we  get  up,  and  she 
take  me  at  another  table,  and  give  me 
some  sweet  smiles  as  t  write  some 
calembourgs  of  my  country,  and  one 
little  French  copy  verses  in  her  al- 


drink  the  glass  with  nods,  according  bum ;    and  afterward,    she  go  and 

Wi^  your  customs.    Then  he  make  bring  a  portfolio,  and  show  me  some 

Strange  face,  and  call  out,  "By  powers  I  lithograph  and  wooden  cuts.     But 

it  is  very  much  up!  My  throat  is  cii^,^**  Mr  Box  come  too  soon,  and  take  me 

Very  well,  I  jump  up  very  frightful,  away.    So  I  take  leave  very  respectful 

and  go  at  his  throat,  because  I  hear,  at  my  beautiful  partner,  and  go  at  the 

long  time  since,  that  your  compatriots  hotel,  where  I  nad  my  lodgments, 

kill  themselves  very  often,  in  places  with  him ;  and,  before  we  go  to  bed, 

very  strange,  and  not  apropos :   but  he  say,  "  We  shall  have  the  tumbler 

his  neck  was  no  matter  at  all,  as  you  the  punch  first   for  night- caps."— • 
shall  suppose* 

Then,  after  dinner,  we  ^'  pushed  the 
bottle"  .long  time  about,  and  fine  fel- 
low, captain  of  vessel,  tell  of  brave 
man,  lieutenant  of  his,  what  cut  out  a 


Very  well,"  I  tell  him,  "  so  as  you 
like,"  for  I  am  very  merry,  and  much 

E lease  with  my  day  so  pleasant  and 
ospitable,  and  particular  with  the 
young  lady  what  I  mention  before. 
Spanish  vessel  with  some  boats,  in  the    Then  he  begin  to  talk,  and  glVe  me 


Mediterranean ;  but  I  smelled  the  rat, 
as  he  had  been  ship  of  my  own  coun- 
try, what  he  would  not  tell,  by  cause 
of  politeness— all  very  proper. 

Afterward  they  speak  of  some  book, 
what  I  cannot  precisement  comprend, 

iit  is  something  about  hunting  Lord 
3yron  great  poet,)  but  all  say  it  is  cut 
up  in  all  rags  by  your  Magazin ;  so 
you  shall  find  out.    Then  they  name 


long  lesson  lecture^  about  the  custom 
of  country,  and  difference  of  manner, 
so  as  I  am  very  much  fatigued ;  only 
I  know  he  is  fHend  and  good  man. 
So,  after  some  time  he  tell  me  I  shall 
not  pay  so  great  attentions  at  that 
young  lady,  because  other  gentilman 
is  attached  what  dine  with  us,  and 
seem  frightful  as  I  shall  cut  him  out. 
Peste  I"  I  say,  **  cut  again !  what 


young  gentleman  what  I  knowed  by    for  ?  Fool  he  must  be !   I  don't  want 


sight,  what  is  just  arrived  at  age,  and 
go  too  frequent  at  the  rouge  et  noir, 
with  some  black  legs.  It  is  expected 
he  shall  cut  a  dash  ;  but  no,  they  say, 
not  now  he  must  not  be  possible ;  be- 
cause some  relations  have  cut  off  his 
tail,  or  in  his  tail,  or  something  like 
this,  but  I  not  comprend  exact,  by 
cause  it  is  done  with  some  instrument 
of  law,  what  I  take  care  not  to  meddle 
myself  with.  Then  comed  on  the  ta- 
pis a  very  long  argument  disputative 
of  politicals,  what  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  design,  and  not  matter  neither, 
for  I  often  make  remark,  as  nobody  is 
never  better  convinced  he  was  wrong 
that  way.  It  is  all  fighting  in  the 
air.  So  I  take  myself  in  the  cbrawing- 
room,  at  the  ladies  with  some  coffee, 
very  pleasant;  and  the  rest  follow 
little  time  after,  and  tell  to  me  that 
one  of  the  politicians  is  completely  cut 


to  cut  nobody.  Stupid  man !"  and  I 
begin  to  be  angry,  and  talk  very  fast, 
and  want  some  other  tumbler  the 
punch ;  but  Mr  Box  say,  "  Not  no 
more  for  me,  if  you  please."  So  I  go 
in  bed  and  sleep  all  night,  with 
dreams  excitement  singular  and  fe-* 
verish. 

Very  well  Next  morning  Mr  Box 
give  me  the  call  when  I  am  at  break-* 
fast,  and  say,  "  How  find  yourself. 
Monsieur  ?"  and  I  respond,  "  I  am 
very  unpleasant."  Then  he  tell  to 
me  he  was  very  sorry.  "  But,"  he 
continue,  "  it  cannot  be  helped  now  ; 
you  shall  be  better  to  take  some  soda 
water,  by  cause  I  know  what  is  the 
matter,  I  perceive  you  were  cut  last 
night."  Well,  he  explain  himself, 
and  I  feel  enraged  with  thirst,  all 
different  fi*om  myself  at  other  time; 
and  we  goed  for  a  walk,  where  we 
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met  a  gentilman^  what  I  baye  seen 
some  time  else  at  parties^  when  Mr 
Box  speaked  friendlike  with  him ; 
but,  now>  he  pass  him  by  like  nobody, 
"  What  for,  I  say,  "  did  not  you 
see  is  Mr  Smith  ?  — ''  Yes/'  he  re- 
ipond,  "  he  is  very  plain^  but  I  hare 
cut  him."  Well,  I  am  so  surprise  I 
leave  ago  his  armi  and  jump  two  three 
Step,  and  cry,  "  That  is  no  possible!" 
Then  he  come  at  me  and  say,  like 
friend  with  importunity,  "  Don't  be 
so  fool,  Cheminant,  to  cut  caper  in 
the  street  Come  with  me,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  all  how  and  abouts*-'  So  I 
walk  off  away  with  him,  and  he  tell 
me  long  tale,  very  tristful,  about  him, 
what  shall  not  value  the  pain  to  write 
for  you ;  of  cause  there  is  times  for 
weeps,  and  times  for  laughs,  and  I 
prefer  the  last  best  very  much.  But 
he  terminate  in  affirmation  as  young 
Smith's  reprobation  conduct  had  cut 
his  parent  at  his  heart.  Very  shocking! 
If  I  am  king  absolute,  I  shall  have  so 
bad  fellows  cut  in  the  guillotin,  but 
the  world  shall  go  his  own  way  for 
spite  at  me,  he  will  not  be  helped. 
Well,  never  mind ;  vive  la  bagatelle  ! 
we  must  make  the  best  of  him  what 
we  possible  can.  Afterward  Mr  Box 
take  me  at  a  nursery  ground  garden, 
where  he  should  get  some  cuttings 
from  gooseberries  tree  for  his  proper 
garden  ;  then  we  goed  at  his  lodg- 
ments, and. had  some  cuts  at  one  great 
piece  of  round  beef,  for  luncheons, 
when  I  want  to  retire  and  go  in  my 
bed  for  a  siesta  before  dinner's  time ; 
but  he  "  cut  off"  my  retreat,  as  he 
fiay  with  a  laugh,  and  take  me  at  a 
billiard,  when  I  play  and  cut  better 
figure  as  at  the  break  head  punch, 
what  punch  out  my  brain  and  leave 
me  dolorous  in  the  morning. 

This  is  very  longer  letter  as  what  I 
intended  in  commencing.  You  shall 
excuse  me  for  liberties  I  take  at  your 
language,  by  cause,  on  my  honour,  it 
is  done  respectful ;  and  if  I  shall  feel 
what  I  cannot  help,  sometime  irritate 
with  the  fashion  to  speak  one  word 
ioT  so  many,  the  malady  in  my  mind 
will  only  be  cutaneous,  skin  deep,  as 
you  say.  Ha,  ha  I  you  shall  "  catch 
an  idea,"  as  Mr  Matthew  say  other 
time,  when  I  see  him  *'  at  home," 
when  I  corned  firstly  in  England.  But 
it  roust  that  I  take  my  leave  before 


you  will  be  tired ;  so,  as  I  hear  a  sailor 
tell  his  comrade,  what  was  in  a  mess 
with  him,  when  he  should  go  away, 
"  I  will  cut  my  stick."  I  am  fright- 
ful that  is  not  polite,  but  you  sntdl 
discern  in  it  as  I  keep  my  ear  open  at 
the  top  and  bottom  for  poor  so  well 
as  riches  whenever  I  go  in  to  the  so- 
ciety. Somebody  telled  Mr  Box  an- 
other day  what  a  foreigner  shall  not 
be  able  to  write  English  letter,  and 
not  betray  himself.  Very  well — I 
shall  tell  him  to  buy  your  Magazin, 
for  I  have  proved  contriary  twice, 
though,  may  be,  I  was  not  cut  out  for 
author  so  much  as  other  peoples  what 
keep  at  home,  like  kennel  dog,  so  as 
if  they  is  chained  up  with  books :  but 
I  prefer  to  mix  the  societies  in  changes, 
and  come  at  different  place  of  time  in 
time,  to  see  what  pass  away  in  my 
own  eye. 

Now,  as  you  can  see  I  not  amuse 
myself  with  nothing  upon  your  tongue 
in  fantasies,  it  must  that  I  recapitu- 
late so  as  follow.  Cut  mean  a  wooden 
picture  of  a  book,  and  a  canal,  and 
great  morsel  of  beef,  and  hole  in  the 
finger  or  some  elsewhere  with  a  knife, 
and  so  well,  the  road  short  of  a  place. 
Very  well — and  men  cut  friends,  and 
the  cards,  and  trees,  and  dashes,  and 
figures,  and  sticks;  and  cut  off  re- 
traits,  and  provision,  and  tails  of  law  ; 
and  cut  out  the  ships  and  the  lovers ; 
and  cut  up  strong  plates  of  meat  and 
arguments ;  ond  books  cut  up  one  the 
other.  That  is  little  too  much ;  but, 
come  little  the  farther,  I  am  not  fi- 
nish, for,  griefs  cut  heart,  knife  cut 
beef,  champaigne  cut  throat,  cold  the 
weather  cut  face,  cutter  cut  water, 
horse  cut  hind  leg  in  the  side,  and 
tipsy  cut  me.  Bah  !  Not  you  think, 
sir  venerable !  this  is  one  catalogue  of 
precious  ridicules  ? 

But,  never  mind,  I  take  my  bow  at 
you  very  respectful  for  an  individual, 
not  less  as  I  wrote  so  cutting  satire 
upon  your  tongue. 

You  shall  oblige  me  to  accept  my 
best  wish  and  credit,  as  I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  much  obedient, 
and  very  humble  servant, 
Louis  LE  Chemikant. 
Christophe  North,  Esq. 
S^c,  S^c»  S^c» 
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We  live  in  an  age  made  great  by 
its  events^  and  little  by  tbe  cnaracter 
of  the  actors.  Even  upon  the  most 
good-natured  estimate  of  ourselvesj 
we  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
haye  been  pronounced  equally  below 
^  the  great  vices  and  the  great  virtues 
of  elder  generations.  But  this  is  an 
estimate  which^  in  its  honourable 
moiety>  we  must  now  renounce.  The 
integrity,  that  belonged  to  our  Minis- 
ters of  State  through  the  sixty  years 
of  George  III.^  is  vanished ;  the  ho- 
nour and  immaculate  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements^ which  so  illustriously  dis- 
tinguished our  statesmen  from  the 
political  intriguers  of  the  Continent^ 
are  passing  into  the  region  of  romance : 
and  in  that  view,  we  grieve  to  say  it, 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool  is  likely  to 
prove  ultimus  Romanorum.  Every 
month  summons  us  to  the  afflicting 
spectacle  of  a  fresh  perfidy  in  some 
conspicuous  public  servant :  apostacy 
has  now  run  the  circle  of  all  the  poli- 
tical leaders :  or,  if  there  be  one  who 
is  notorious  for  opinions  which  menace 
the  national  welfare,  he  only  has  not 
apostatized.  Fidelity  is  to  be  found 
nowhere,  except  to  principles  of  riiin. 

It  is  then  indeed  true  that  the  Irish 
Papists  are  at  last  to  triumph  !  It  is 
then  indeed  true  that,  if  Government, 
armed  against  the  prayers  of  the  na- 
tion, can  find  strength  to  overthrow 
the  Protestant  bulwarks, — overthrown 
they  will  now  be.  One  man,  without 
property,  connexions,  or  remarkable 
talents,  will  have  trampled  under  foot 
the  British  Government — and,  put 
what  disguises  they  may  upon  the 
form,  will  in  very  truth  have  kicked 
them  into  obedience  to  -the  substance 
of  his  commands.  */^6^  dissolve  the 
Catholic  Association/ even  were  that 
in  their  power, — to  throw  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  into  prison,  which  possibly  will 
be  in  their  power,--all  this  is  nothing  ; 
it  will  delude  nobody.  Mr  O'Connell 
laughs,  and  the  world  will  laugh  with 
him ;  for  meantime  his  enemies  do  his 
bidding.  Grin  and  make  all  the  gri- 
maces they  may,  the  British  Govern- 
ment still  eat  theur  leek.— But  we 
pause :  the  prostration  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  almost  hidden  in  the  cloud  of 
danger  which  settles  upon  the  national 
interests ;  and,  though  it  claims  some 


part  of  our  attention,  is  too  afflicting 
to  be  treated  with  levity. 

Under  the  first  stunmng  shock  ot  . 
this  tremendous  annunciation,  which 
lost  no  pavt  of  its  terrors  from  having 
been  darkly  suspected  for  some  months 
back,  people  were  too  much  occupied 
with  things  to  have  leisure  for  persons. 
That  question,  however,,  has  its  turn ; 
and,  as  the  least  in  interest,  we  will 
notice  it  first.   With  respect,  then,  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  public 
feeling  is— that,  in  disapnointing  the 
general  expectations,  ana  wounding 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  great 
qualities  of  firmness  and  sagacity,  he 
fiais  violated  no  engagements ;  for  he 
had  made  none.    On  the  contrary,  he 
had  repeatedly,  during  the  last  session, 
proclaimed  his  favourable  di^osition 
to  the  Catholics,  and  his  intention  to  ^ 
do  any  thing  in  their  behalf  which 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  public 
safety ;  and,  if  his  letter  to  Dr  Curtis 
might  seem  to  throw  these  hopes  to  a 
distance,  a  recent  explanation  of  that 
matter  exonerates  his  Grace  of  all  re- 
sponsibility, by  fixing  upon  his  reve- 
rend correspondent  an  act  of  such 
meanness,  as  no  prelate  in  Europe 
could  have  perpetrated-^unless  a  Pa- 
pist and  a  Jesuit.    According  to  his 
light,  the  Duke  has  no  doubt  acted 
conscientiously :  that  his  light  was  not 
greater,  we  may  lament,  but  cannot 
reasonably  complain.     Much  allow- 
ance also  is  to  be  made  for  a  Prime 
Minister— occupying  a  central  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  all  parties,  belie- 
ving it  a  duty  to  conciliate  all,  and 
depending  for  information  upon  many 
who  are  under  a  necessity  of  deluding 
him,  having  previously  deluded  them- 
selves.   For  his  Majesty,  again,  we 
have  much  more  reason  to  thank  him 
for  having  resisted  so  long,  than  to 
expect  that  he  should  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  his  declining  years  to  the 
continual  assaults  by  which  he  is  be- 
sieged.    He  has  satisfied  his .  royal 
duties  by  a  long  watch  and  ward, 
from  which  it  is  reasonable  that  he 
should  be  relieved,  and  that  the  stress 
of  the  opposition  should  be  thrown 
upon  other  quarters.  Perhaps  the  King 
has  yielded  with  tears.    Perhaps  the 
King  says — "  Let  me  now  see  what 
the  nation  will  do  for  itself:  let  me 
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fling  my  people  u^n  a  more  fervent 
necessity  of  exertion  than  any  less 
alarm  could  arouse/'  It  is  doubtful^ 
indeed,  i^betfaer  the  King  partakes  his 
Ministers'  faith  in  the  measure^  even 
as  a  practicable  measure^  much  less  as 
a  measure  of  promise.  And«  lastly,  it 
is  most  certain  that  the  Minister  him- 
self does  not  carry  his  fayourable  in- 
tentions in  this  matter  within  many 
degrees  of  the  point  which  is  pre- 
sumed by  most  of  those  who  are 
building  upon  them  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  As  great  a  shock  is  thus  per- 
haps at  hand  for  the  Papists  as  we 
anti- Papists  arc  sufiering,  and  from 
the  very  same  quarter. 

Excuses  then  there  are^  and  pallia- 
tions, many  and  great,  on  the  side  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  for 
Mr  Peel,  bound — ^if  ever  man  were 
bounds— by  ties  irrevocable^  and  of  re- 
ligious sanctity^  to  the  great  cause 
which  he  has  deserted ;  it  is  our  sin- 
cere belief^  that  he  is  the  object  of  a 
more  unmitigated  abhorrence  than  can 
have  attended  any  political  renegade 
in  any  history^  not  excepting  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  in  the  age  of 
Charles  I.  Treasons  of  this  nature^ 
and  sudden  abjurations  of  party  con- 
nexions and  ancient  principles>  have 
unliappily  not  been  so  rare  of  late  as 
to  leave  our  moral  sensibilities  in  that 
point  unblunted.  From  the  memo- 
rable day  on  which,  for  a  bauble  of 
office,  and  for  the  whistling  of  a  name> 
the  all-accom][dished  disciple  of  Mr 
Pitt  consented  to  sit  down  in  brother- 
ly fellowship  with  the  man  who  anti- 
cipated for  himself,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  posthumous  honours,  some  such  epi- 
tapn  as  this — '*  Here  lies  Uie  enemy 
of  William  Pitt," — it  could  not  in  rea- 
son  be  doubted,  that  many  perfidies 
of  the  same  enormity  would  follow. 
Crime  is  contagious ;  and  the  example 
of  a  brillian  t  man  is  contagious.  Hence 
nobody   was    surprised,    that    such 


people  as  the  GodeHches  and  iheDaw<* 
sons,  men  of  that  order  who  never 
have  any  principles  in  a  proper  sense, 
should  lay  aside  their  old  professions 
as  unconcernedly  as  an  unfashionable 
coat  Nay>  except  for  the  ludicrous 
excess  of  the  contrast,  it  was  not  very 
surprising  to  find  that  same  Lord 
Anglesea,*  who,  but  four  years  ago, 
had  talked  of  appealing  to  the  sabre 
in  the  contest  with  the  Irish  Papists, 
absolutely  hallooing  onwards  the  dogs 
of  the  Catholic  Association  to  further 
outrages.  Being  therefore  so  common 
a  case,  nay,  so  common  even  in  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  particular  apostacy  of  Mr  Peel's 
must  labour  with  some  signal  aggrava- 
tions, or  it  could  not  at  this  stage  of 
our  experiencehave  roused  so  profound 
a  disgust  All  hearts  are  turned  against 
him  with  scorn,  even  the  hearts  of 
those  for  whom  he  has  made  ship- 
wreck of  his  honour  and  his  conscience. 
And  with  reason  ;  for  the  aggravating 
circumstances  of  his  case  are  these: 
first,  that  he  had  been  more  indebted 
to  the  cause  which  he  has  betrayed 
than  any  other  apostate  of  our  times ; 
and,  secondly,  that  he  of  all  apostates 
has  the  most  eminently  failed  to  make 
out  any  shadow  of  a  case  for  himself, 
or  any  colourable  shew  of  expedience 
for  the  new  policy  he  has  adopted.  For 
his  obligations  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
they  are  familiar  to  all  men.  That 
cause  it  was  which  raised  him  to  the 
favour  of  Oxford ;  and  that  favour  it 
was,  united  with  his  family  wealth, 
which  planted  him  and  rooted  him  in 
public  life.  It  is  easy  for  Mr  Peel 
now  to  give  back  to  the  University 
that  mark  of  distinction  which  origi- 
nally created  opportunity  and  advan- 
tage to  his  v^j  moderate  talents :  it 
is  easy  to  make  a  merit  of  laying  down 
the  ladder  which  nas  long  since  raised 
him  to  his  present  eminence.  But 
unless  he  could  restore  the  profits  of 


*  Lord  Anglesca's  speech  was  much  misrepresented  at  the  time,  and  by  this  very 
Association,  for  the  purposs  of  making  him  odious.  What  he  really  said  was,  (upon 
occasion  of  some  customary  threat  being  thrown  out,  that  arms  might  obtain  for  the 
Irish  Papist  what  petitions  could  not,)  that,  if  the  sword  must  be  the  final  arbiter,  bet- 
ter that  the  appeal  were  made  immediately,  than  after  a  long  interval  of  disunion.  With 
respect  to  Lord  Anglesea^s  recent  recall,  a  misrepresentation  not  less  glaring  has  gone 
abroad,  that  it  was  due  to  private  grounds  of  offence.  But  this  is  certainly  false,  even  upon 
Lord  Anglesea*s  own  slight  allusion  to  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  fact  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  conduct  like  Lord  A.*s,  publicly  dishonouring  his  high  station  by  recommend- 
ing <^  agitation"  and  irritating  measures,  must  have  been  peculiarly  hateful  to  a  Minister, 
whose  ruling  principle,  in  his  present  change  of  policy  towards  the  Papists,  is  the  spirit  of 
CODciliatioo, 
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hii  trttst>  a  Hian  of  honour  could  not 
haye  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  re- 
nounce the  trust*  It  is  a  circumstance, 
very  trivial  by  comparison,  but  the 
same  in  spirit,  that  so  late  as  last 
autumn,  Mr  Feel  accepted  a  dinger 
firom  the  people  of  Manchester  as  an 
expression  of  respect  to  his  public 
merits,  well  knowing  at  the  time,  that 
first  and  foremost  of  those  merits  were 
held  his  services  and  professions 
i^ainst  Poperyt  His  behaviour  oU 
that  occasion  sealed  our  suspicions  :* 
be  accepted  the  Manchester  homage, 
but  in  silence;  allowed  himself  to  be 
cheered,  lauded,  caressed,  for  acts 
which  in  his  heart  he  had  during  two 
months  retracted;  returned  thanks, 
and  appropriated  the  applause,  but  in 
luch  obscure  terms  as  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  by 
mere  inadvertence  that  he  took  no 
special  notice  of  that  single  question 
which  at  that  moment  possessed  the 
mind  of  his  whole  audience.  Was  this 
the  conduct  of  an  honest  man  ? 

But  now  let  us  hear  Mr  Peel's  ano« 
logy:  not  for  such  duplicity,  after nis 
resolution  had  been  once  taken  to 
change ;  that  admits  of  no  apology ; 
but  for  this  resolution*  The  dangers, 
perhaps,  firom  Popery  havepassed  a  way^ 
or  have  greatly  declined? — By  no 
means.  Mr  Peel  believes  them  to  be 
what  he  ever  believed  them.  In  this 
respect  his  opinions  have  undergone 
BO  change*  But  whereas,  heretofore, 
he  limited  his  view  to  tHat  sole  danger, 
he  now  sees  another  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  (as  he  thinks)  a  greater ; 
and  between  two  dangers  he  would 
make  his  election  for  the  less.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  Mr  Peel's  friends  to 
deny,  that  the  evil  which  he  now  de- 
scribes as  the  least,  is,  however,  no- 
thing less  than  ruin  to  our  Protestant 
constitution,  abiding,  at  least,  by  many 
former  speeches  of  his,  not  shorter  or 
less  cogent  than  any  he  has  delivered 
in  this  Session.  Where  the  least  evil, 
therefore,  is  confessedly  as  much  as 
tuin,  and  no  choice  allowed  but  be- 
tween two  ruins,  a  man  of  sense,  in  a 


neutral  posiUon,  will  see  little  ground 
for  any  choice  at  all ;  and  a  good  man^ 
who  happens  to  stand  in  no  such  li- 
berty of  mdifference,  will  allow  to  the 
motives  of  consistency,  truth,  and  hO'* 
nour,  a  weight  capable  of  restoring  tha 
equipose  many  times  over. 
.  Meantirae,  what  is  the  new  dangei^ 
which  is  formidable  enough  to  recent 
cile  Mr  Peel  to  a  treachery,  that  will 
live  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  English 
history  ?  A  danger  of  that  magnitudo^ 
one  should  think,  must  be  pretty  no- 
torious to  all  the  world,  and  of  soma 
standing.  Yet,  incredible  as  this  will 
seem  to  posterity,  Mr  Peel  declarea 
that  the  danger  ne  speaks  of,  and  his 
own  consequent  revolution  of  mind, 
have  taken  their  rise  within  the  last 
four  months.  Here,  by  the  way,  is 
an  open  contradiction;  elsewhere 
Mr  Peel  affirms,  that  he  had  seen  tha 
necessity  of  abandoning  his  former 
convictions  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  Session :  and  in  these  incompati- 
ble assertions  we  have  an  example  of 
that  inevitable  discord  which  besieges 
a  tale  not  resting,  in  its  original  outline, 
upon  a  groundwork  of  truth.  But, 
waiving  Uiis,~of  what  sort  and  degree 
was  this  national  danger,  which  has 
lain  quietly  wrapped  up  in  Mr  Peel's 
pocket  until  the  12th  of  February, 
having  no  existence  till  October  last, 
and  unheard  of  by  the  public  before 
the  opening  of  the  Session  ?  Really 
we  are  almost  compelled  into  the  view 
of  an  honourable  member  (Mr  Trant) 
who  thinks  the  Home  Secretary's  un- 
derstanding shaken  by  some  sudden  vi- 
sitation of  disease,  when  we  find  him 
alleging,  as  one  of  his  direst  illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  a  very  extensive 
district — "  several  instances  of  cattle 
houghed,  three  burnings,  six  cases  of 
arms  taken,  six  threatening  notices, 
one  dwelling  levelled,  fourteen  houses 
attacked.  Jive  persons  assaulted,  two 
cases  of  cattle  stolen ;"— to  whidi  are 
to  be  added,  "  two  cases  of  decided 
resistance  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
the  law  in  civil  matters  of  property." 
What !  are  our  eyes  open  ?  May  it  be 


*  This  case  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  all ;  but  many  had  been  convinced  by  pre- 
vious signs— ^uch  as  Mr  Peel's  absence  from  the  Pitt  dinner  under  any  or  no  pretext 
of  •'  a  cold,"  purely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  test  of  a  particular  toast ;  next,  Mt 
Dawson's  monstrous  conduct  at  the  Derry  Anniversary,  (for  every  body  was  assured 
that  a  person  of  that  character  would  not  have  ratted  de  ^on  chef):  and  previously  to  all 
these  cases,  Mr  Peel's  assertion  in  the  House,  that  be  knew  of  no  paHicuIar  diffttrencca 
between  himself  and  Mr  Canning,  such  as  could  warrant  a  separate  party  designation. 
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possible  that  this  report  from  a  whole 
Irish  county,  for  the  space  of  one  en« 
tire  months  is  seriously  alleged  in 
evidence  of  a  danger  so  vast  and  im"* 
roinent,  as  to  justify  Ministers  of  State 
in  sudden,  violent,  reckless  abjara« 
tion  of  their  dearest  principles  and 
their  holiest  engagements  ?  The  par- 
ticuiar  county  is  not  specified ;  but  no 
doubt  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  dis- 
turbed districts ;  and  such  a  report, 
from  such  an  extent  of  country  so  si. 
tuated,  and  for  such  a  space  of  time, 
we  must  say,  is  precisely  in  kind  what 
we  have  had  from  Ireland  for  every 
year  since  we  knew  of  its  existence,  ana 
in  degree  a  very  favourable  specimen^ 
and  an  argument  of  greater  improve- 
ment than  we  bad  supposed.  Away 
with  the  monstrous  imposition  which 
would  pretend  to  found  on  a  case  so 
trivial— a  change  of  policy  so  vast! 
Mr  Peel,  both  from  his  present  situa- 
tion in  England,  and  his  former  one  in 
Ireland,  must  know  better  than  any 
man  the  hollowness  of  such  pre- 
tences. Burning  and  levelling  of 
houses  have,  undoubtedly,  a  good  ef- 
fect in  a  picture  of  horror,  but  not  in 
a  sketch  from  Ireland.  Threatening 
notices  sound  well  and  forcibly,  but  in 
an  Irish  newspaper  they  pass  without 
a  comment. 

We  find,  however,  that  Mr  Peel 
insists  on  two  modes  of  danger  i  one 
toking  the  shape  of  detailed  domestic 
Outrages,  such  as  those  we  have  just 
noticed ;  and  another  arising  out  of 
the  great  assemblages  of  peasantry, 
like  those  in  Tipperary.  These  last 
have  been  hitherto  peaceable ;  and, 
had  they  been  otherwise,  Mr  Peel  ad  ^ 
mits  that  the  military  were  amply  suf- 
ficient to  have  curbed  them.  But 
then,  says  he,  how  dreadful  such  a 
resource !~  and  then  comes  his  infer- 
ence—how imperative  on  our  human- 
ity to  forestal  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure,  by  granting  to  these  mobs 
the  boon  they  seek.  Doubtless  the 
prospect  of  bloodshed  is  always  a  dread- 
ful one :  and  a  mild  government  will 
seek  to  avert  it  by  all  reasonable  con-  * 
cessions  and  indulgences.  But  was  it 
ever  heard  that  any  government  upon 
earth  openly  professed  to  be  turned 
aside  from  their  course  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  great  scheme  of  civil  polity, 
by  the  single  consideration  of  personal 
tenderness  to  illiterate  mobs— meet- 
ing for  purposes  unintelligible  to 
themselves^  and  claiming  to  guide  the 
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course  of  legislation^  though  sanction^ 
ed  by  no  adherence  to  their  cause  of 
the  other  orders  in  the  state,  and  en« 
lightened  by  no  people  of  education  ? 
Upon  this  doctrine,  the  riots  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  only  that  they  hap^ 
pened  to  be  directed  to  the  very  op- 
posite purposes,  were  reasonable  and 
constitutional  engines :  and  such  a 
bounty  is  thus  proclaimed  upon  in- 
surrectionary movements^  as  must  be 
perilous  in  the  last  degree,  if  it  is  to 
be  practically  admitted,  to  the  cause  of 
all  regular  government. 

But  whence  came  these  mobs  of 
Tipperary?  Upon  what  impulse,  and 
whose  ?— Merely,  says  Mr  Peel,  upon 
the  excitement  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation :  and  blind  to  every  purpose 
but  that  one  which  occupied  him  at 
the  moment,  he  builds  his  denuncia- 
tion of  this  incendiary  body  mainly 
upon  this  simple  fact,  that,  except 
such  grievances  as  they  had  suggested 
to  the  peasantry  by  their  agents,  there 
were  no  others  that  could  be  alleged 
as  pretexts  for  these  seditious  move- 
ments. What  an  unfortunate  ad- 
mission, proclaiming  at  the  same  mo-* 
ment  the  two  facts  which  are  most 
hostile  to  Mr  PeeFs  new  lights ;  first, 
that  the  cry  for  *'  Emancipation"  is 
an  artificial  cry — not  growing  out  of 
any  natural  and  spontaneous  sense  of 
wrongs  or  grievances,  but  laborious- 
ly and  by  most  complex  machinery 
raised  ana  sustained ; — secondly,  that 
the  authors  and  fomcnters  of  all  the 
ilUblood  and  mischief  in  Ireland,  are 
the  Catholic  Association  and  their 
agents— «  gang  of  wretches,  who  have 
existed  as  a  public  body  by  the  mere 
sufferance  of  Mr  Peel.  Upon  this 
last  topic,  indeed,  the  conduct  of  the 
Association,  it  is  not  in  human  pa- 
tience to  hear  Mr  Peel  with  calm- 
ness. Was  ever  statesman  before 
vehement,  long,  and  earnest  in  -de- 
monstrating the  enormity  of  an  evil 
nourished  only  by  his  own  toleration  ? 
Hear  him  insisting  upon  this  point  as 
laboriously  as  if  it  had  been  now  first 
broached  : — "  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  suppress  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Association ;  and  he 
would  ask,  could  \t  be  doubted  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  body  was 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution? 
Could  it  be  suffered  that  a  society  of 
this  kind,  whose  objects  Were  indefi- 
nite, and  might  be  changed  at  plea- 
sure, could  be  allowed  to  exercise  its 
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power  ?  Could  it  be  denied  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  public  tranquil- 
lity and  the  public  safety  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  an  immediate  assent  would 
be  given  to  these  different  proposi- 
tions ;  and  their  truth  he  could  main- 
tain by  reference  to  a  regular  corre- 
spondence which  had  been  kept  up 
with  the  Government  from  various 
parts  of  Ireland."  Astonishing!  he 
will  absolutely  convince  the  incredu- 
lous public^  by  extracts  from  a  secret 
correspondence^  that  the  Irish  Catholic 
Association  are  by  no  means  that  very 
respectable  and  quiet  assembly  that 
every  body  takes  them  for.  What 
foreigner  now,  upon  reading  the  re- 
solute attempts  of  Mr  Peel  to  de- 
monstrate ana  "  maintain"  a  series  of 
"  propositions,"  which  will  be  remem- 
bered to  his  own  eternal  opprobrium, 
could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this 
pest  of  Ireland — the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation— has  been  denounced  once  at 
least,  in  every  week,  by  every  honest 
newspaper  in  the  empire?  that  the 
consequences  of  indulging  it  with  im- 
punity have  been  urged  and  proclaimed 
until  men  are  as  sick  of  the  thread- 
4)are  topic  as  the  Roman  senate  of 
their  Ddenda  est  Carthago  ?  and  that 
to  this  very  Mr  Peel  we  may  ascribe 
the  reprieve  which  the  Association 
met  with  in  1825  ?  Of  this  we  are 
satisfied.  Whether  Mr  Goulburn  un- 
derstood the  construction  of  an  act 
adequate  to  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Association,  we  know  not ; 
but  Mr  Peel's  researches  in  that  line, 
connected  with  his  reform  of  the  crimi- 
nal law,  had  left  ^im  little  to  learn  in  the 
science  of  quirks,  evasions,  and  reserva- 
tions. And  not  only  the  framing  of  the 
law,  but  the  execution  of  it,  fall  natu- 
rally within  the  peculiarfunctions  and 
knowledge  of  his  office ;  and  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  by  all  members  of  the 
Government  at  home,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr  Peel  would  be  officially  appealed 
to  on  these  points.  And  thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  upon  him  would 
rest  the  main  responsibility,  both  for 
what  was  done  and  for  what  was  omit- 
ted>  in  regard  to  this  seditious  assem- 
bly. And  one  of  two  things  is  cer- 
tain ;  either  that  he  wilfully  tolerated 
the  Association  in  the  selfish  view 
which  has  been  attributed  to  him  of 
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thus  maturing  such  a  body  of  discon- 
tent as  should  provide  his  present  pre- 
text for  turning  renegado;  or  that 
from  fals6  liberality  he  made  a  sacri- 
fice, in  this  particular,  of  his  own 
wishes  and  convictions  to  one-half  of 
a  divided  Cabinet.  In  either  case,  he 
has  grossly  betrayed  his  duty.  And 
for  him  to  plead  the  ferment  created 
by  the  Association,  as  an  apology  for 
the  steps  he  is  now  taking,  amounts 
in  principle  to  this — that  a  public  man 
is  at  liberty,  first  of  all  to  commit  one 
offence  by  conniving  at  the  growth  of 
a  public  nuisance;  and  then,  secondly, 
is  entitled  to  plead  the  very  enormity 
of  this  nuisance,  fostered  or  neglected 
by  himself,  as  a  justification  for  a  se- 
cond step,  which  else,  and  apart  from 
the  supposed  necessity  created  by  that 
nuisance,  he  himself  acknowledges  to 
be  a  still  greater  offence.  One  breach 
of  duty,  upon  this  logic,  creates  a  mo-, 
fal  vindication  for  a  second. 

But  was  it  possible  to  destroy  the 
Association  in  1825  ?  We  answer  by 
a  question — Is  it  possible  to  destroy  it 
in  1829?  That  settles  all  demurs. 
Government  are  *^  resolved"  to  do  it 
now :  so  Mr  Peel  tells  us ;  and  every 
possible  means  was  open  to  them  in 
that  year — all  engines  were  at  their 
disposal  then,  which  are  so  now.  No 
matter,  therefore,  whether  they  can 
or  can  not ;  their  own  opinion  is  that 
they  can :  that  opinion  is  sufficient  for 
their  condemnation.  In  fact,  how 
have  they  proceeded  at  present?  They 
have  constructed  their  bill  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Association,  though 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
is  yet  scarcely  in  any  absolute  and  li- 
teral sense,  illegal.  Extraordinary 
powers,  therefore,  are  conferred  upon 
the  executive  part  of  the  Government. 
We  ask  not  whether  this  view  ot  the 
law  (which,  it  seems,  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in  1825)  were  too 
indulgent  to  the  Association :  for,  sup- 
posing that  it  was,  yet,  if  circumstances 
made  it  doubtful  whether  a  verdict 
could  be  obtained  for  Government  iu 
a  court  of  justice,  the  law  was  of  no 
effect.  In  either  case,  the  defects  in 
the  powers  of  Government  are  now 
met  by  a  provision  which  is  applicable 
to  every  variety  of  evasion.*  And 
this  provision  was  as  obvious  in  1825, 


*  And,  therefore,  amongst  others,  to  that  of  Mr  O^Connell  for  prolonging  the  reli- 
gicus  assemblies  in  chapels  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  and  converting  them  in 
pieir  better  balf  into  political  ascenQbUes  (qi  '^  agitation,"  sedition)  and  consphrac^.    ' 
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and  in  every  boar  of  the  precious  in- 
terval that  has  been  lost^  as  it  is  at 
present.  In  a  case  of  ftu:  less  urgen- 
cy,  viz.  in  that  which  arose  out  of  Mr 
Hunt's  proceedings^  Government  found, 
the  existing  laws  defective:  how  did 
they  proceed  ?  They  made  no  scruple 
to  frame  a  series  of  acts  by  no  means 
tender  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject^  in- 
deed (as  many  thought)  overstepping 
the  occasion.  Mr  Pitt — ^how  did  he 
proceed  in  similar  emergencies  ?  Not 
content  with  furnishing  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  execution  of  a  single 
law^  he  obtained  far  larger  and  more 
summary  powers^  both  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Act  of  different 
yearsj  and  by  other  positive  acts  spe- 
cially framed  to  meet  the  occasion ; 
and  this  he  did  in  England^  where  the 
whole  people  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
aid  the  laws^  and  against  dangers 
Ivhich  were  not  at  all  greater  than 
those  which  menace  us  from  Ireland^ 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
temper  prevailing  in  that  country.  A 
"  vigour  beyond  the  law,"  not  the  half 
of  what  Mr  Pitt  arrogated  for  occa- 
sions not  by  many  degrees .  so  formi- 
dable, or  made  formidable  only  by  ac- 
cidentally concurring  with  a  rancorous 
war,  would  have  saved  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Government  from  this 
desperate  plunge,  which  it  now  charges 
upon  the  Catholic  Association  as  the 
result  and  natural  remedy  of  the  evils 
inflicted  by  them. 

To  what  extent,  it  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  ask,  are  these  evils  really  an4 
truly  (as  they  are  now  made  ostensi- 
bly) the  grounds  of  the  new  Irish 
policy  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  the 
Association  is  but  a  handle  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  that  other  reasons,  alto- 
gether independent  of  that  body  and 
the  spirit  of  dissension  it  has  sowed, 
are  secretly  at  work?  Perhaps,  if 
answered  truly,  this  question  would 
be  answered  differently  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet.  With  respect  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  particu- 
lar, we  believe  the  case  to  stand  thus : 
—He  is  favourably  disposed  to  the 
Catholics;  and  would  be  liberal  in 
concessions,  as  every  good  man  ought 
to  be,  where  he  apprehends  no  dan- 
ger; and  unfortunately  it  happens 
that  a  class  of  dangers,  to  whicn  the 
Duke  has  not  particularly  applied  his 
understanding,  do  not  powerfully  im- 
press him.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
«ufficiently  aware  of  some  dangers^  to 


indst  upon  securities  which  the  Pa- 
pists will  never  grant,  except  with  a 
secret  purpose  of  resuming  or  evading 
them  ;  nor  grant  at  all,  unless  with  ul- 
terior views.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
he  imagines  dangers  of  another  kind, 
and  less  remote,  in  a  peremptory  re- 
fusal of  concession.  He  finds,  or  be- 
lieves that  he  finds,  a  particular  dis- 
advantage for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in 
a  Cabinet  disunited  upon  this  Irish 
question.  A  long  series  of  Ministers, 
however,  before  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, have  not  found  any  such  inconve- 
nience, or  not  in  a  degree  which  pre- 
judiced the  public  service — or  could 
demand  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 
With  the  Duke's  views,  however,  up- 
on this  matter,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand his  patronage  of  "  Emancipa- 
tion ;"  for  it  is  clear  that  his  ideal  of 
unity  is  far  more  likely  to  be  realised 
by  a  purely  Catholic  Cabinet,  than  by 
a  composition  exclusively  Protestant ; 
since  among  statesmen  we  hear  of 
many  renegades  to  Popery,  but  none 
in  the  other  direction.  A  more  spe- 
cious argument  with  the  Premier,  even 
than  that  which  regards  the  unity  of 
the  Cabinet,  is  derived  from  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  of  Ireland.  Mr  Peel 
pretends  that  the  violence  of  party 
feuds  is  now  beginning  to  disturb 
the  course  of  justice ;  we  suppose  him 
to  mean  in  the  composition  of  juries, 
and,  perhaps,  in  wnat  regards  their 
verdicts  and  the  evidence  of  witness- 
es. But  if  this  be  his  meaning,  we 
must  reply,  that  these  are  old  com- 
plaints in  Ireland ;  secondly,  that,  in 
so  far  as  he  ascribes  these  evils  to  the 
Association,  they  ought  to  be  healed 
by  the  promised  extinction  of  that 
great  scourge;  and  thirdly,  that,  at 
any  rate,  all  evils  indiscriminately 
arising  out  of  religious  hostilities  in 
Ireland,  will  be  a  thousand  times 
greater  after  "  Emancipation"  than 
before  it. 

In  general,  we  believe  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  motivea  to  be  excellent 
in  themselves,  and  objectionable  only 
as  they  are  irrelevant  to  his  remedies. 
He  laments  the  interminable  divisions 
of  Ireland  both  as  a  man  of  general 
humanity  and  as  a  politician.  In 
that  he  does  right.      But    he    errs 

frievously  in  applying  a  fancied  feme- 
y  to  the  case,  by  raising  the  Papists 
to  such  a  participation  in  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Protestants,  as  must 
immediately  lead  to  dissensions  fiercer 
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than  ever,  by  suggesting  hopes  and 
prompting  attempts  which  cannot  but 
convulse  the  land.  The  foundation  of 
the  Irish  feuds  is  laid  in  the  Popish 
discontents ;  and,  so  long  as  any  thing 
is  kept  back  which  they  conceive  to 
be  their  own,  those  discontents  will 
be  incalculably  embittered  when  con- 
nected with  political  power. 

For  Mr  Peel,  the  other  Minister 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  great  revolu- 
tion, we  believe  the  following  to  be  a 
true  account  of  his  motives.  About 
the  end  of  last  Session,)  and  so  far  he 
speaks  truly  in  dating  nis  conversion 
from  that  time,  if  he  would  but  abide 
by  that  story,)  Mr  Peel  became  aware 
that,  for  two  reasons,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  he  should  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  becoming  a  pro- Catholic,  if 
he  designed  to  continue  a  member  of 
the  present  Cabinet;  first,  because^ 
merely  with  a  view  to  that  unity 
which  the  Duke  desired  in  the  Cabi- 
net, and  apart  from  all  question  of 
*^  Emancipation,"  it  was  manifestly 
his  policy  to  have  all  the  administra- 
tion pro- Catholics,  when  it  was  im« 
possible  to  obtain  it  on  the  other  plan 
of  having  it  wholly  anti-Catholic. 
Secondly,  because  by  that  time  it  had 
become  evident  that  the  Duke  was 
favourably  inchned  to  "  Emancipa- 
tion ;"  and  even  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  carry  that  measure  by  means 
of  Parliamentary  majorities  against  a 
divided  Cabinet,  and  therefore  without 
needing  to  make  it  a  Government  ques- 
tion, still  it  was  known  to  be  a  favour- 
ite principle  of  the  Duke's — that  so 
great  an  act  of  grace  to  the  Catholics 
ought  not  to  proceed  originally  from 
Parliament,  but  from  the  Government; 
on  which  account  it  could  not  be  doubt- 
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ed  that,  acc<»rding  to  the  strength  he 
should  be  able  to  command,  the  Duke 
would  gradually  purge  his  Cabinet  of 
all  who  would  not  puU  in  one  direction. 
Both  as  a  friend  of  emancipation,  and 
as  a  friend  of  unity  in  the  Government, 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  tolerate  Mr 
Peel,  as  soon  as  a  fit  successor  could 
be  found.  Aware  of  this,  and  that 
nonconformists  would  not  be  suffered 
in  a  Wellington  administration,  and 
knowing,  by  Mr  Huskisson's  case,  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  play  tricks  with 
resignations  under  that  leader^  Mr  Peel 
balanced  his  profit  and  loss,  and  pm-t 
dently  resolved  to  conform.  Apparent- 
ly, at  the  same  time,  he  instructs  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr  Derry  Dawson,*  to 
enact  the samepart in  advance,  by  way 
of  trying  the  e£^t  on  the  public  mind  ; 
and  next,  he  looks  about  for  some 
plausible  excuse  in  public  events.  No- 
thing better  happening  to  turn  up  at  that 
juncture  than  the  Clare  election,  and 
the  ridiculous  scenes  of  marching  and 
countermarching  which  followed,  un- 
willingly he  adopted  these  poor  frag« 
ments  of  '*  agitation,"  as  the  pe^  on 
which  to  suspend  his  conversion, 
though  standing  in  no  more  adequate 
relation  to  such  an  effect,  than  Good- 
win Sands  (in  the  old  story)  to  Ten- 
terden  Steeple. 

But  these  personal  notices  are  below 
the  msgesty  of  the  interests  at  stake, 
and  of  that  great  cause  with  which 
they  are  accidentally  connected.  Let 
us  then  recall  our  thoughts  to  the  capital 
question :  the  ark  of  our  Constitution 
is  at  length,  after  many  an  idle  threat, 
in  earnest  and  instant  peril.  What 
are  the  protections  which  we  may  count 
on  at  such  a  crisis?  And,  if  these 
should  happen  to  fail  us,  what  are  the 


«  Derry  Dawson,  upon  his  conversion,  forgot  to  provide  himself  with  any  excuse 
at  all,  nor  has  he  ever  thought  of  one  to  this  day.  But  as  Mr  Peel  has  inadvertent- 
ly betrayed,  on  one  occasion,  that  his  own  took  place  a  week  or  two  before  the  time 
when  Mr  Dawson  first  announced  himself  as  a  renegade  to  his  indignant  and  high- 
minded  constituents,  nobody  can  now  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  mystery  to  his 
satisfaction.  On  looking  back,  and  connecting  the  case  with  Mr  Peel's  recent  ex- 
planations, the  whole  affair  stands  revealed..  By  the  way,  the  Under-secretary^- 
though  forgetting  to  provide  a  cause  for  his  conduct— did  not  forget  to  provide  an 
occasion  for  proclaiming  it ;  and  assuredly,  the  most  absurd  that  could  have  been 
devised.  His  first  overture  of  discovery  was  at  the  anniversary  dinner  in  comme- 
moration of  the  immortal  triumph  of  the  Protestant  defenders  of  Londonderry ;  upon 
which  occasion,  by  way  of  a  coup  de  theatre,  he  coolly  proposed,  that  instead  of  drink- 
ing the  immortal  memory  of  the  'prentice  boys,  or  other  <<  trash**  of  that  description, 
tlie  company  should  agree  to  toast  the  Catholic  enemies  of  those  heroic  defenders^ 
(Sarsfield,  &c)  From  this  sally,  one  may  judge  how  much  sense  and  discretion  are 
required  in  the  composition  of  an  Under-secretary. 
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consequences  which  we  have  to  anti- 
cipate? 

Under  Providence,  the  first  great 
champion  which  we  may  look  to,  is 
the  nation  itself,  incensed  and  alarm- 
ed, and  ready  to  move  in  any  direction, 
where  it  can  do  so  with  propriety  and 
effect.  It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  Papists 
should  have  been  brought  forward  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  unfortunate  both  for  him- 
self and  for  us.  For  himself,  because 
that  cause  cannot  gain  so  much  from 
his  countenance,  as  he  will  lose  by  con- 
nexion with  that  cause.  For  us,  because 
at  the  same  time  it  is  inevitable  that 
such  a  sanction  should  tend  to  abash  and 
break  the  energy  of  the  Protestant  re- 
sistance. For  those  even  who  admit 
no  shadow  of  right  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  judge  upon  this  ques- 
tion, are  yet  checked  in  their  opposi- 
tion by  the  respect  and  gratitude  to 
which,  on  other  accounts,  they  acknow- 
ledge his  indefeasible  claim.  Hence, 
at  the  very  outset,  one  great  advantage 
lost;  for,  had  it  been  any  other  Minis- 
ter who  ventured  to  propound  this 
measure,  than  such  a  national  bene- 
factor as  the  victor  of  Waterloo — yes, 
had  it  been  even  Chatham,  or  the  son 
of  Chatham— assuredly  the  very  first 
step  taken  would  have  been  to  meet 
by  thousands  and  by  ten  thousands— 
by  cities  and  by  counties,  and  to  carry 
by  acclamation,  summary  addresses  to 
his  Majesty  for  the  instant  dismissal 
from  his  councils  of  all  those  servants 
who  might  have  advised  him  to  such 
ruinous  projects.  As  it  is,  the  nation 
cannot  apparently  move  with  effect, 
until  these  projects  shall  have  taken 
some  definitive  Parliamentary  shape. 

At  that  stage  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  thunders  of  national  indignation 
will  be  poured  in  effectually ;  and  such 
a  storm  will  perhaps  beat  upon  that 
eminence  which  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  occupies,  as  may  make  him  wish 
himself,  for  comparative  quiet,  back 
again  in  the  hottest  fields  of  Spain.  In 
the  next  place,  we  rely  on  tne  tried 
fidelity  of  the  House  of  Lords :  this 
will  be  assailed  with  the  same  arts  and 
influences  as  have  already  triumphed 
over  the  virtue  of  Mr  Peel  and  others ; 
of  that  we  may  be  assured :  but  still 
we  have  much  confidence  in  the  inspi- 
ring examples  of  the  Eldons,  the  New- 
castles,  and  the  Winchelseas — patriots, 
as  conscientious  as  ever  honoured  a 


Christian  land.   And  there  is  this  ad« 
vantage  on  the  side  of   the  Upper 
House,  as  a  security  for  their  honour, 
that  the  proportion  of  men  made  un- 
principled by  ambition  is  there  much 
smaller    than    amongst  the  aspiring 
Commons.    Lastly,  we  reckon  upon 
the  Catholics  themselves.    That  they 
will  agree  with  sincerity  and  good  faith 
to  the  securities  which  will  and  must 
be  demanded  from  them,  is  notorious- 
ly impossible.    Adhering  to  the  rules 
by  which  they  have  hitherto  guided 
themselves,  (see  their  correspondence 
with  Lord  Grenville,)  they  will  not 
agree  to  them  at  all.    It  is  possible, 
however,  that  their  past  experience, 
and  the  prospect  of  alienating  all  their 
Protestant  friends^  may  at    present 
overrule  them  to  more  moderate  coun- 
sels :  it  is  possible  also  that  profound- 
er  maxims  of  policy,  and  Jesuitical 
subtilty  without  any  moderation  at  all, 
may  carry  them  to  the  same  point. 
There  are,  or  more  poperly  speaking, 
there  were,  until  the  late  annimcia- 
tionfrom  the  throne,  two  great  chances 
in  all  cases  of  a  treaty  with  the  Papists 
that  it  would  ultimately  break  down ; 
first,  there  was  a  chance  that  the  con- 
cessions would  not  be  ample  enough 
for  them;  secondly,  that  the  securi- 
ties would  not  Jbe  ample  enough  for 
us.    But  now,  if  the  prevailing  ru- 
mours are  to  be  trusted,  the  first  of 
these  chances  will  exist  no  longer; 
concessions  are  to  be  made  so  ample, 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  body  at 
present,  except  the  King  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whoare  positive- 
ly insured  against  a  Popish  successor. 
Upon  the  other  chance,  therefore,  the 
chance  that  the  'securities  may  be  re- 
fused, the  whole  burthen  of  our  hopes 
must  now  be  devoted :  and  that  way 
it  is  that  all  eyes  will  soon  be  directed. 
Suppose,  then,  this  last  chance  to 
have  failed,  and  that  we  are  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  main  ocean  of  perils 
that  will  then  environ  us,-— what  are 
the  most  conspicuous  evils  that  we 
shall  need  to  prepare  for  ?     Those 
which  are  obvious  we  shall  omit.    We 
shall  suppose  every  reader  to  have 
foreseen,   that  the    dissensions  and 
heart-burnings   which  emancipation 
was  designed  to  heal,  will  be  fanned 
into  a  far  fiercer  heat  by  the  rivalry 
and  bitter  competition  of  hostile  sects 
now  standing  upon  equal  ground.  We 
shall  presume  it  to  be  self-evident 
that  the  name  ^^  Emancipatioii"  will 
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now  be  transferred  to  a  new  set  of  qIh 
jects ;  viz.  these  :—l,  the  abolition  of 
tithes  (unless  as  between  Papist  and 
Papist) :  2,  the  ascendency  of  the  Po- 
pisn  religion:  3,  the  resumption  of 
the  vast  territorial  possessions  claimed 
upon  dormant  pretensions  [[dormant, 
but  not  forgotten]]  by  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  Church.  These  things,  it  is  as 
sure  as  day  and  night,  will  be  pursu-> 
ed  under  the  old  name  of  "  Emanci- 
pation," with  a  rancour  unknown  to 
any  previous  stage  of  the  contest.  But 
two  aspects  there  are  of  the  new  mea- 
sure, if  it  should  happen  to  be  carried, 
which  throw  a  shadow  so  portentous 
over  the  future,  as  by  comparison  to 
ecHpse  all  Uie  other  evils  which  belong 
to  it.  We  leave  them  without  com- 
ment to  our  readers.  The  first  is  this : 
that  by  the  elevation  of  the  Irish  Pa- 
pists to  power,  the  British  constitu- 
tion is  virtually,  and  with  regard  to 
the  int^ity  of  the  principle,  dissol- 
ved. It  was  truly  said  b^  Lord  Eldon, 
that  the  King  holds  his  crown  by  a 
religious  tenure ;  that  the  basis  of  our 
constitution  is  essentially  Protestant ; 
and  that,  if  that  were  otherwise,  then 
are  the  kings  of  our  present  dynasty 
usurpers,  and  we  and  our  fathers  for 
five  centuries  have  been  traitors.  Anti- 
Popish,  therefore,  in  its  origin,  the 
British  constitution  is  anti-Popish  in 
its  means  of  conservation.  Secondly, 
by  this  measure,  the  Protestant  faith 
itself,  and  the  great  dowry  of  the  Re- 
formation, is  once  again  brought  into 
peril.  In  arguing  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  inferences  and  ana- 
logies drawn  from  the  treatment  of 
Protestants  under  the  Popish  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
Protestantism  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked. Indulgences  may  be  grant- 
ed without  hazard,  and  penal  laws 
relaxed  without  anxiety,  by  states, 
either  Protestant  or  Popish,  which  are 
not  charged  with  the  defence  of  their 
particular  faith — ^not  placed  in  the  key 
of  the  po6ition-**nor  by  consequence 
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exposed  to  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
But  Great  Britain  is  not  so  placed. 
She  is  the  column  upon  which  Pro- 
testantism, and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Reformation,  mainly  rests.  Ger- 
many is  neutralized  for  such  a  pur- 
pose; because  there  the  Popish  and 
Protestant  foreea  balance  each  other. 
But,  Germany  subtracted,  all  the  rest 
of  Continental  Europe — with  the  tri- 
vial exception  of  the  weak  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms-*is  anti- Protestant; 
and  under  heaven,  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  interest  relies  entirely  upon 
Great  Britain.  She  is  the  antagonist 
force  which  prevents  the  rise  of  per- 
secution, and  maintains  the  Reforma- 
tion, through  which  all  the  world, 
even  the  Popish  world  itself,  is  bless- 
ed with  whatever  light  it  possesses. 
Admit  Papists  to  an  equal  participa- 
tion of  power  in  England ;  once  vi- 
tiate the  purity  of  our  constitution, 
(no  matter  for  the  degree,  where  the 
principle  is  forfeited,)  from  that  hour 
the  Protestant  balance  is  gone ;  fVom 
a  cause  triumphant.  Protestantism  be- 
comes a  cause  militant,  and  militant 
against  odds,  humanly  speaking,  irre- 
sistible ;  for  the  only  strength  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  is  worth  considera- 
tion, is  the  undivided  support  of  Eng- 
land. That  gone,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that,  by  some  mysterious 
compensations,  it  may  please  Provi- 
dence ultimately  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium, and  to  confound  the  new- 
bom  hostility  which  will  be  now  en- 
couraged to  arise.  But  what  is  the 
crime  of  those  who,  if  left  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  devices,  would 
wield  the  powers  of  a  great  state  for 
purposes  so  mortal  to  all  the  influ- 
ences which  first  gave  it  birth,  and 
under  which  it  has  continued  through 
centuries  to  grow  and  prosper,  until 
it  became,  by  the  general  confession, 
a  Pharos  of  light  and  safety  to  an 
else-benighted  world  ?  Their  crime, 
if  accomplished,  will  proclaim  a  judi- 
cial infatuation. 
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tiRST  AND  LAST  CRIME. 

JAMES  MORLEY. 


<'  Wb  sbftU  be  too  late^  I  fear/'  said 
my  friend  George  Seymaur^  as  he  hur« 
ried  me  into  a  hackney-coach;  and 
stepping  in  himself,  bade  the  man 
drive  with  all  the  speed  he  could^  to 
the  CAd  Bailey. 

*'  What  mali^s  you  feel  such  an  in- 
terest in  the  fate  of  this  assassin^  this 
James  Morley  ?"  I  asked. 

**  I  know  something  of  the  man^" 
replied  Seymour^  ''and  have  heard 
circumstances  mentioned  respecting 
the  murder  for  which  he  is  to  be  tried, 
that  lead  me  to  expect  an  eiaraordi4 
nary  scene." 

We  soon  reached  Newgate;  and 
making  our  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  door  of  the  Court,  Seymour  inqui- 
red of  the  janitor,  as  he  shpped  a  crown 
into  his  hand, ''  whether  the  tnal  had 
begun?" 

''  What  trial  ?"  said  the  man,  put- 
ting the  money  into  his  pocket.  \ 

''James  Morley'8,"rep&^  Seymour. 
*'  Oh  no,"  rejoined  the  fellow,  snaking 
bis  head,  and  (^ning  the  door  at  the 
same  moment.  But  we  had  scarcely 
entered,  when  tapping  me  on  the  shoul- 
der he  added,  '^  You  have  not  heard 
what  has  happened?" 

"  What  is  it?"  I  exclaimed.  "  That 
there  man  Morley  shot  himself  last 
night ;  but  there's  a  wery  nice  case  of 
bigamy  just  begun ;  an  elderly  gentle- 
msm  as  has  married  seven  wives,  and 
they  are  all  in  Court ;  that's  him  in 
black,  with  powder  and  a  pig-tail." 

"  His  pig-tail  be  ,"  Seymour 

was  going  to  say.  He  was  stopped  by 
the  door-keeper,  who  observed  drily, 
"  he  would  be  fined  five  shillings  more 
if  he  swore  in  Court." 

"  This  is  really  mortifying,"  said  I, 
as  we  descended  the  steps  into  what 
is  called  the  press-yard. 

We  were  neither  of  us  disposed  to 
remain,  and  hear  the  "  soft  impeach- 
ment" against  the  elderiy,  pig-tailed, 
Eowdered  gentleman  in  buiac,  who 
ad  provided  himself  with  a  set  of 
wives ;  like  a  case  of  patent  razors— 
one  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

"  Murder  and  suicide  I"  exclaimed 
Sevmou^  half  aloud ;  and  pausing  fbr 
a  moment,  undetermined  whether  he 
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would  return  home,  or  make  further 
enquiries  at  the  prison^ 

"  I  expected  it  would  be  so,"  said  a 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  somewhat 
advanced  in  years.  He  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  retired  officer,  and  was 
standing  close  by  Seymour. 

"  You  knew  him,  then  ?"  replied 
Seymour,  turning  quickly  round. 

"Almost  from  his  cradle,"  answer- 
ed the  stranger — "  for  he  hardly  stood 
higher  than  my  knee,  the  first  time  I 
patted  his  little  curiv  head ;  and  I  can 
s(»rcely  be  said  to  have  lost  sight  of 
him  since." 

"I  knew  him  a  little,"  observed 
Seymour.  "  He  was  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  you  could  not  know  any 
thing,  without  a  strong  desire  to  know 
more." 

"  I  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,  Mr  Seymour,  once,  if 
not  twice,  at  Morley's,  before  he  re- 
moved from  Finchley." 

"You  have  the  advantage  of  me," 
replied  Seymour,  evidentlv  surprised, 
and,  as  I  thought,  a  little  vexed,  at 
this  recognition. 

"My  name  is  Captain  Shackerly," 
said  the  stranger. 

"  Shackerly— Shackerly,"  repeated 
Seymour,  "  I  certainly  remember  that 
name— but  I  dedare,  upon  my  honour, 
I  cannot  recollect  the  particular  occa- 
sion." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  recall  one  circum- 
stance to  your  memory ;  the  day  Mor- 
ley's uncle  died." 

"Enough,"  interrupted  Seymour, 
shaking  his  head,  "  I  do  remember 
that  day." 

"I  was  there,"  added  Shackerly, 
"  when  Morley's  servant  brought  hiin 
the  intelligence." 

"  Captain  Shackerly,"  said  Sey- 
mour, taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  I  am 
happv  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
you.' 

Shackerly  bowed.  We  walked  out 
of  the  press-^ard ;  and  sauntered  along 
the  Old  Bailey  till  we  reached  Lud- 
gate  Hill.  Of  all  places  (Thames 
Street  alone  excepted^  this  perhaps, 
is  the  veiy  last  whicn  any  one  ever 
would  select  for  continuing  a  quiet 
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conversation.    The  day  was  tob  early  held  in  the  prison ;  and  if  you  return 

(scarcely  half-past  ten)  to  permit  of  by  two  o'clock^  I  can  almost  undertake 

the  usual  alternative — an  adjournment  to  promise  you  shall  not  be   disap* 

to  the  nearest  tavern  or  coffee-hous6 ;  pointed." 

80  we  turned,  retraced  our .  steps,  and        Seymour  readily  assured  him  he 

found  ourselves  once  more  opposite  would  be  punctual^  and  they  parted 

the  gloomy  entrance  to  Newgate.  for  the  present. 

"How  did  he  destroy  himself?"        "  You  must  go  with  me,"  said  he, 

said  Seymour.*  as  we  walked  along  Holborn.    "  This 

"  A  pistol,"  replied  Sliackerly;  "he  Morley  was  no  common  man;  and 

sent  the  hall  right  through  his  heart."  though  he  has  descended  to  the  grave^ 

-    "  Grood  God !"  exclaimed  Seymour,  stained  with  the  double  crime  of  mur- 

."  what  a  close  to  the  life  of  such  a  der  and  of  suicide,  if  what  he  has  left 

man  !"  behind  him  be  a  faithful  record  of  his 

"  But  how  did  he  obtain  possession  life,  he  has  bequeathed  a  rich  legacy 

of  the  pistol  ?"  said  I ;  "  it  argues  to  the  world.     I  cannot  now  tell  you. 

great  remissness  in  those  who  were  how  I  became  acquainted  with  him, 

about  him."  some  six  or  seven  years  since;  I  only 

*'  Oh,"  replied  Shackerly,  signifi-  know,  I  look  back  upon  Ae  event  as 

cantly,  "  he  had  more  than  owe  friend  upon  one  of  those  occurrences  by  which 

who  would  do  that  office  for  him,  and  men  compute  the  date  of  other  things^ 

provide  the  means  of  keeping  their  se«  subsequent  or  antecedent :  they  stanj 

crets.    He  was  busily  engaged  in  wri-  out  like  towering  rocks,  in  the  tide  of 

ting  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  pre-  a  quiet  man's  life,   which  he   sees 

paring,  as  it  was  supposed,  for  his  de-  through  all  its  after  windings." 
fence;  but  it  appeared,  after  his  death,        I  required  no  great  persuasion  to 

that  his  object  was,  to  leave  behind  accede  to  Seymour  s  proposal ;  for  he 

him — what  shall  I  call  it  ?— not  a  con-  had  himself  sufficiently  raised  my  cu- 

fession — nor  a  modem  reminiscence—  riosity,  independently  of  what  had 

4}Ut  a  rapid  sketch  of  those  circum-  fallen  from  Captain  Shackerly.    Be« 

stances  of  his  life  from  which  he  de«  fore  the  clock  struck  two,  therefore, 

duced  its  last  melancholy  act."  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  doors  of 

"  It  should  seem,"  said  Seymour,  Newgate,  where  we  found  Shackerly 

"  that  you  have  seen  this  writing."  waiting. 

"I  have,"  replied  Captain  Shacker-        "  I  have  succeeded,"  said  he,  "in 

ly,  "  for  Morley  had  appointed  me  to  obtaining  possession  of  the  papers ; 

visit  him  in  the  evening,  but  when  I  but  must  return  them  to-night.  Whi- 

reached  the  prison,  the  fatal  deed  was  ther  shall  we  repaur  to  read  them  ?" 
consummated.    I  saw  him,  as  he  lay        "  Let  it  be  some  retired  place,"  ob« 

.  a  bleeding  corpse,  near  the  table,  on  served  Seymour.    "  What  think  you 

which  were  several  sheets  of  paper,  of  Canonbury  House,"  said  I,  "where 

containing  what  I  have  mentioned,  we  can  take  an  early  dinner,  and  be 

They  were  written  in  a  firm  hand,  and  free  from  intrusion  }" 
signed  with  his  name,  only  a  moment,        "  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Shack* 

I  should  imagine,  before  he  shot  him-  erly.    Seymour  signified  his  consent ; 

.  self."  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  that 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  rural  manufactory  of  cockney  relaxa- 

sight  of  this  document?"  said  Seymour,  tions,  in  a  hackney-coach  ^awn  by 

*^  I  should    think   so,"    answered  two  anatomies,  whosjs  progress  was  so 

Shackerly ;   "  not  immediately,  but  .humane,  that  any  old  woman  who  was 

after  the  inquest  has  been  held  upon  knocked  down  by  one  of  the  front 

the  body,  which  is  summoned  for  wheels,  opposite  the  Angel  at  Isling- 

twelve  o  clock."  ton,  had  time  to  get  up  again,  before 

"  Where  shall  I  have  the  pleast^re  the  hind  wheel  overtocuc  her. 
of  meeting  you,  two  or  three  hours        As  we  rolled  thus  leisurely  along, 

hence  ?"  said  Seymour.    "  I  am  ex-  Shackerly  informed  us  that  me  ver- 

ceedingly  desirous  of  perusing  what  diet  of  the  jury,  upon  the  wretched 

Morley  wrote ;  and  by  your  interfe-  Morley,  was  felo-de-se  ;  and  that  he 

rence,  perhaps,  my  desire  can  be  ac-  was  to  be  carted  into  a  hole  that  night, 

complished.'  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  end  of  the  Old 

"  I  shall  attend  the  inquest,"  repli-  Bailey,  where  the  four  roads^  or  rather 

ed  Captain  Shackerly,  "  which  will  be  streets,  meet. 
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^' It  is  a  barbarous  relic  of  former 
a^es,"  observed  Seymour^  "thus  to 
stigmatize  suicide.  It  punishes  the 
innocent  and  the  living,  not  the  guilty 
and  the  dead.  Human  penalties  ought 
not  to  stretch  beyond  the  grave.  What- 
ever may  be  the  crime  of  the  self-mur- 
derer, it  is  an  account  which  can  only 
be  settled  between  him  and  his  Crea- 
tor. He  is  a  link  which  has  dropped 
out  of  the  social  chain ;  and  no  man 
who  has  overcome  all  the  other  natural 
and  moral  checks  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  restrain  him,  will  ever  be 
turned  aside  from  his  fearful  purpose 
by  the  mere  consideration  of  indigni- 
ties offered  to  his  body  after  death. 
The  revolting  ceremony  fails,  there- 
fore, even  as  a  preventive."* 

We  were  not  more  than  two  hours 


travelHng  from  Smithfield  to  Canon- 
bury  House ;  (the  distance  itself  not 
being  more  than  two  miles,  even  by 
hackney-coach  mensuration,  which  al- 
ways gives  much  better  measure  than 
the  mile- stones;)  and  when  we  arri« 
ved,  it  was  agreed,  with  true  English 
solicitude  for  that  physical  laboratory^ 
the  stomach,  to  dine  first.  We  ac« 
cordingly  did  so ;  and  afterwards, 
while  we  sipped  our  wine.  Captain 
Shackerly  read  what  follows,  from  the 
posthumous  papers  of  his  friend  Mor- 
ley.  A  slight  shudder  crept  through 
my  veins,  as  he  drew  them  from  his 
pocket ;  for  I  thought  of  the  wretched 
being  who  had  written  what  they  con« 
tained,  though  I  knew  him  not ;  and 
I  saw  they  were  stained  in  several 
places  with  his  blood. 


"JAMES  HORLEY,  THE  MURDERER  ! 


"  And  to  this,  it  has  come  at  last ! 
Thus  I  read  myself  described  in  every 
newspaper!  Thus  I  am  designated., 
by  every  tongue  that  speaks  of  me ! 
And  many  are  those  who  have  already 
made  the  appointment  to  be  up  be- 
times, and  go  to  Morley's  execution  / 
•The  execution  of  Morley,  the  murder- 
er !  Yes — ^it  would  become  me  well, 
to  let  the  hangman  play  the  dog  with 
me ;  a  rude  rabble  gather  round  my 
scaffold ;  and  a  heartless  world  amuse 
itself,  an  hoiur  perhaps,  with  the  New- 
gate history  of  my  words,  my  conduct, 
nay,  my  very  looks,  from  my  first  mo- 
ment in  a  condemned  cell,  to  my  last, 
under  the  gibbet !  It  is  not  death  I 
fear :  but  what  I  do  fear,  worse  than 
ten  thousand  deaths,  and  what  I  have 
no  spirit  in  me  to  sustain,  is,  the  ma- 
lefactor-exhibition of  myself.  These 
hands  bound  with  cords — these  arms 
ignominiously  fastened — ^a  vile  halter 
round  my  neck — ^and  the  leading  forth 
to  public  execution !  Oh !  these  pre- 
parations, and  these  adjuncts  are 
dreadful!  I  look  into  myself,  and 
find  I  have  less  fortitude  to  go  through 
such  a  scene,  than  I  should  have  re- 
solution to  escape  it,  (if  only  that 
escape  were  left  me, )  by  dashing  out  my 
brains  against  the  walls  of  my  prison. 


"  Why  then,  should  I  undergo  the 
mockery  of  trial  ?  Why  stand  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  to  hear  myself  arraign* 
ed — to  endure  the  public  gaze — listen 
to  well-turned  periods  of  trite  horror 
at  my  crime — and  hear  others  tell,  how 
I  perpetrated  it?  And  when  twelve 
men  shall  gravely  pronounce  I  am  a 
murderer,  to  receive  judicial  sentence^ 
with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  prepare 
for  a  felon's  death ;  and  the  orthodox 
appendage,  that  if  I  am  duly  penitent^ 
for  the  remaining  sixty  hours  I  am 
permitted  to  breathe,  my  soul  may 
find  heaven,  while  the  surgeons  are 
scraping  my  bones,  to  make  a  skeleton 
for  their  museum  of  curiosities. 

"  Yet,  even  to  this  ordeal  would  I 
siibmit,  were  it  thus  only  the  world 
could  learn  by  what  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances I  became  a  murderer.  But 
it  is  not  so :  for  that  which  living  ears 
might  have  listened  to  in  my  defence, 
living  eyes  can  read  after  my  death. 

"  I  was  tne  youngest  child  of  three ; 
but  before  I  had  attained  my  tenth 
year,  I  was  an  only  one.  I  had  always 
been  the  favourite  of  both  my  parents, 
and  now  I  was  their  idol.  They  hung 
upon  my  existence,  as  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  clings  to  the  last  floating 
fragment  of  the  gallant  bark  that  bore 


*  The  events  narrated  above  occurred  before  the  recent  alteration  of  the  old  statute 
law  which  was  applicable  to  the  crime  of  suicide.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
instead  of  repealing  a  party  the  whole  had  been  swept  away,  on  the  very  ground  which 
is  hsre  Urged ;  for  what  remains  only  harrows  up  the  feelings  of  the  innocent  survivors. 
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him ;  they  liTed^  but  while  they  held  I  had  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  and, 
by  me^  in  the  rough  tossings  of  ^e  amid  all  the  dis8if>ation  into  whiph  I' 
ocean  of  life.    I  was  not  slow  to  dis*  plunged,  I  willingly  and  eagerly  de- 
cover  my  value  in  their  estimation,  or  voted  mach  of  my  time  to  6tud3^ 
to  exercise,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  Masters  oi  every  kind  were  provided 
capricious  tyranny  of  conscious  power,  for  me;  but  they  were  strictly  pro* 
Almost  the  earliest  impression  which  hibited  from  exercising  any  tomtrc^,-> 
my  ripening  mind  received,  was  a  re-  It  so  chanced,  I  needed  none ;  I  eB« 
gal  immunity  from  error— I  could  do  gaged  in  the  acquisition  of  learmna; 
no  ivrong.  with  the  free  grace  of  a  volunteer,  and 
"  There  was  no  deficiency  of  moral  I  believe  my  preoeptora  were  not  re-> 
training,  eidier  by  precept  or  exam«  luctant  to  claim  me  as  their  pupil.r 
pie.    The  stream  of  virtuous  admoni*  Alas !  the  only  use  I  have  ever  made 
tioU  was  poured,  in  a  full  tide,  over  of  what  I  acquired,  has  been  to  gild 
mv  heart ;  but  it  was  left  to  stagnate,  my  vices  when  acted,  or  refine  upon 
Tne  model  of  virtuous  conduct  was  the  manner  of  acting  them  while  in 
held  before  my  eyes  in  every  action  of  contemplation, 
my  parents ;  but  I  was  absolved  from        ''  I  look  back,  at  this  moment,  Ut 
the  duty  of  imitation.   What  was  the  the  period  of  my  life  I  am  desoribkigf 
consequence  ?  I  imperceptibly  created  as  prosperous  men  recall  theday^-spring 
within  myself  an  arbitrary  standard  of  their  fortunes.      They,  from  the 
of  right  and  wrong ;  my  moral  vision  proud  eminence  on  which  they  stand, 
became  habitually  dii^orted :   I  had.  ^ace,  step  by,  atep,  in  retrospective 
one  code  of  ethics  for  the  world,  and  view,  the  paths  by  which  they  as* 
another  for  myself;   words  changed  eended;  and/,  losing  througn  the 
their  meaning,  according  as  they  were  dark  vista  of  my  by-jgone  years,  be* 
to  express  my  own  actions,  or  those  hold  the  fatal  series  of  crimes  and  fol- 
of  others.    I  was  taught  to  know,  but  lies  that  stained  their  progress,  stretch* 
not  required  to  practise,  the  obliga*  iog  to  my  boyhood.    The  gay  and 
tions  of  social  life ;  and  I  rioted  in  all  frolic    irregularities,   as    they    were 
the  excesses,    ran    through  all   the  gently  termed,  of  that  untamed  age^ 
transgressions,  which  mere  boyhood  were  the  turbid  source  of  the  waters 
could  commit,  with  a  prodigal,  but  of  misery  in  which  I  am  now  en* 
warranted  reliance  upon  parental  in-  gulphed.    I  was   a   lawless   planet) 
dulgenoe.    Oh  God !    what  an  after  running  at  will ;  and  the  orbit  I  de« 
life  of  guilt  and  sorrow  I  should  have  8cribed,Md  wa^te  more  than  one  fair 
been  spared,  if  authority,  hand  in  region  of  peaoe  and  happiness, 
hand  with  wholesome  discipline,  had        '^  My  father  ))ad  a  Inrother,  his 
frowned  upon  my  first  offences !  dder  by  many  years ;  a  man  of  sterd 

'^  As  my  passions  grew  stronger^  and  rigid  (^u:acter>  as  I.  ti^en  con* 

they  took  a  wider  range,  and  rapidly  sidered  him ;  but,  as  I  would  now 

outstripped  my  years.  An  almost  un-  call  him,  of  upright,  firm,  and  ho^ 

limited  command  of  money  placed  at  nourable  prineiple.    He  loved  my  fa« 

my  disposal  the  means  of  gratifying  ther,  but  did  not  love  his  weakness  ; 

every  inclination,  by  giving  me  ihk  and  the.  ^j^lay  of  it,  in  his  indul* 

power  to  put  meaner  mstruments  in  genceiowaros  me,  was  the  cause  of 

motion ;  those  sordid  pandars  to  vice,  many  a  serious,  if  not  sometimes  an- 

who  make  smooth  the  paths  of  sin  for  gry,  debate  between  them»    Well  do 

the  pri?il^e  of  dipping  into  an  heir's  I  remember  (for  it  rankled  like  poison 

purse.    I  had  three  or  four  of  these  in  my  swelling  heart)  a  declaration  he 

pioneers  in  my  pay  by  the  tmie  I  was  once  made  in  my  presence.    It  was  a 

jsixteen ;  but  though  I  knew  the  ru-  fine  autumnal  evemng,  and  he  was 

mour  of  my  youthful  licentiousness  seated  with  my  father  and  mother  in 

sometimes  reached  my  father's  ears,  I  a  balcony,  whidi  opaied  from  the  li- 

never  eaw  displeasure  darken  his  broW  brary- window  upon  a  spacious  lawn, 

towards  me,  nor  heard  the  lai^uage  I  entered  the  room^  amd  advanced  to- 

of  reproof  from  his  lips.    'They  are  wards  them,  unconscious,  of  course, 

the  weeds  of  a  rich  soil,'  he  would  that   their   conversadon   had    been 

say,  '  w)iich  4i.Uttle  culture  will  soon  about  me ;  but  my  undo  looking  at 

eradicate.'    It  is  true,  the  more  de«  me  with  a  severe  expression  of  coun« 

gradipg  oi  my  follies  were  unknown  tenanoe,  and  at  the  same  time  ad« 

to  him.  ^  dressing  his  brother,  exclaimed, 'Well, 

''  My  education  was  not  neglected.  James,  neither  you  nor  I  may  live  to 
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see  it  ;^  but  if  Ae  grace  of  God,  or  his    moulds,  but  which  kindred  blood  had 

own  better  reflection,  as  he  grows    cemented,  in  the  close  bonds  of  fra^ 

older,  do  not  work  a  change  in  this    temal  love,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

young  squire,  a  duel,  Jack  Ketch,  or        "  This  was  my  first  revenge.    But 

a  razor,  will  work  his  exit  some  day    was  I  satisfied?  No ! 

or  other/  '*  It  was  only  a  few  months  after« 

^^  My  father  smiled — I  saw  my  mo«    wards,  that  chance  threw  in  my  way 

ther  wipe  away  a  tear— at  that  moment    a  daughter  of  my  uncle's.    I  met  her 

I  could  have  struck  my  uncle  dead,    at  the  house  of  a  common  friend,  wha 

I  muttered  a  few  words — I  knew  not    knew  and  deplored  the  unhappy  schism 

what,  and  left  the  room.    Boy  as  I    which  prevailed  between  the  two  bro^ 

vras,  (for  I  had  barely  completed  my     thers.    He  was  equaUy  attached  to 

seventeenth  year,)  I  felt  all  the  vin*    both,  and  I  believe  pleased  himvlf 

dictive  passions  of  manhood  kindling    with  the  idea,  that  an  occasional  inter* 

within  me.    It  seemed  as  if  a  sen-    course  between  the  younger  brandies 

tenoe  had  been  passed  upon  me,  the    of  the  families,  might,  some  day  or 

more  terriUe,  because  a  seeret  voice    other,  brins  about  a  recondUation  be* 

whkpered  to  me,  it  was  prophetic  !    tween  the  heads.    My  cousin  Harriet 

That  impression  never  forsook  me  !    was  a  year  older  than  myself.    She 

It  grew  with  my  growth  ;  it  pursued    was  in  her  nineteenth,  I  in  my  eigh« 

me  through  life;  it  almost  gave  a  co-    teenth  year.    I  loved  her.    Tes  ;  the 

lour  to  my  a£ler*years. .  If  I  could   first  feeling  that  glowed  vdthin  my 

liavte  opened  die  volume  of  futurity,    bosom  was  that  of  love.    She  wag 

and  read  the  page,  blotted  with  the    beautiful— fascinating— accomplished 

record  of  what  I  was  to  become,  it    -^-amiable — and  I  loved  her.    It  waii 

could  hardly  have  bound  me  in  the    not  long  before  I  was  satisfied  I  had 

fetters  of  my  destiny  more  certainly,    kindled  a  reciprocal  passion  in  her 

than  cUd  this  ill-omened  predictiim  ik    breast.    The  mute  doquence  of  her 

my  uncle.  look  and  manner  was  only  the  har« 

"  I  questioned  my  lather  haughti-    binger  of  that  same  thrilling   elot- 

ly,  %  few  days  afterwards,  as  to  the    quence^  which  fell  from  her  tongue 

reasons  of  his  brother  for  tiius  «pedc«    when  I  won  the  dedaration  of  her 

ing  of  me  ;  and  I  even  dared  to  insi«    affection. 

nuate,  that,  had  he  fdt  what  a  father        "  Her  fetther  knew  we  met  at  this 
shoxdd,  he  would  have  resented  the    fHend's  house;  but  whether  he  was 
indignity.    He  answered  me  (I  write    told,  or  whether  he  penetrated,  the 
it  with  shame  and  contrition)  most    secret  of  our   attachment,    I  never 
mildly,  most  afifectionatdy.  The  gen-    learned.    I  only  know,  that,  at  the 
tie  being — I  see  him  now,  as  he  ten-    very  moment  when  separation  was 
derly  took  my  hand-*-apdogised  to    madness,  his  mandate  went  forth,  pro- 
me — to  me !  who  ou^t  to  have  stood    hibitinff  all  farther  intercourse  between 
trembling  in  Ms  presence !  I  followed    us,  and  that  it  was  obeyed.    Not  by 
up  my  blow.    With  cold,  but  subtle    um  ;  for  I  was  incapable  of  submis- 
malignity,  I  played  off  my  revenge    sion :  but  by  my  gentle  Harriet,  who 
towiurds  my  uQcle,  through  the  idola-    thought  herself  incapable  of  disobey? 
try  of  my  father's  love  towards  myself,    ing.    We  met  no  more  where  we  had 
I  barbaroudy  gave  him  a  choice  of    been  wont  to  meet;  and  my  youpg 
miserv;   for  I  disdainfully  replied,    heart's  sprint  of  happiness  seemed  for 
that  fie  must  henceforth  aetermine,    ever  withered, 
whether  he  would  lose  a  brother  or  a        **  But  here  again,  I  b^an  to  reflect, 
son>  as^  /  had  detennined  to  remain    my  path  was  crossed-^my  hopes  were 
no  longer  under  his  roof,  unless  I  had    blighted— by  mv  unde.  I  heard,  too, 
the  assurance  that  I  should  never    that  his  tongue  nad  been  free  with  my 
again  see  my  uncle  there.    He  looked    name ;  that  the  blistering  censure  of 
at  me.  My  God  1  what  a  look  it  was !    his  ailstere  virtue  had  falkn  upon  my 
so  full  of  meek  sorrow  and  appalling    actions.     I  writhed  under  toe  con- 
obedience  I  Without  uttering  a  word,    tumdy.    My  wounded  spirit  was  in- 
he  sat  down  to  his  writing-table.  The    satiate  for  vengeance.    I  meditated, 
tears  fell  upon  hia  paper ;  but  they    deeply,  how  I  could  inflict  it,  so  as  to 
did  not  blot  ou^  a  &w  bitter  words    strike  the  blow  where  he  was  most 
addressed  to  his  brother,  which  sever-     vulnerable.   I  did  not  brood  long  over 
ed  for  ever  in  this  world  two  noUe    my  dark  purpose.    The  love  I  stiU 
hearts ;    cast,   indeed,   in   different    bore  his  dau^ter,  was  wm  mingled 
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with  the  hatred  I  bore  towards  him- 
self; and  I  exalted  in  the  thought^ 
that  I  should  perhaps  be  able  to  gra- 
tify, at  one  and  the  same  moment^  two 
of  the  fiercest  passions  of  my  nature^ 
lust  and  revenge ! 

"  I  SUCCEEDED  ! 

*'  In  these  two  words  let  me  shroud 
a  tale  of  horror.  Harriet  was  my  vic- 
tim !  Ask  not  how.  /  triumphed ! 
She  fell !  An  angel  might  have  fallen 
as  she  did,  and  lost  no  purity.  But 
her  stainless  heart  was  too  proud  in 
virtue  to  palter  and  equivocate  with 
circumstances.  She  never  rose  from 
what  she  deemed  her  bridal  bed.  And 
ere  twenty  summers  had  fanned  her 
cheek,  the  grave*  worm  banqueted  up* 
on  its  loveliness. 

*'  This  was  mj  first  crime.    The 
recollection  of  it  is  engraven  upon  my 
memory  by  an  awful  catastrophe.  The 
night  wind  that  suns  her  funeral  dirge, 
howled  with  dismal  fury  through  the 
burning  ruins  of  my  paternal  mansion. 
Yes !  uiat  very  night,  as  if  it  were  in 
mercy  to  them,  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther both  perished  in  the  flames  which 
reduced  the  house  itself  to  cinders. 
They  were  seen  at  the  windows  of 
their  bedchamber,  shrieking  for  aid ; 
but  before  any  could  be  procured,  the 
flooring  gave  way,  and  they  sunk  at 
once  into  -the  yawning  furnace  that 
roared  beneath.   Their  remains,  when 
afterwards  dugout,  wereafew  shovels- 
fuU  of  blackened  ashes ;  except  my 
father's  right  hand,  which  was  found 
clasped  in  that  of  my  mother,  and 
both  unconsumed.    I  followed  these 
sad  relics  to  the  sepulchre.    But  with 
the  tears  I  shed,  there  was  blended  a 
feeble  consolation  at  the  thought  they 
had  died  before  they  knew  the  fate  of 
Harriet ;  and  a  frightful  joy,  that  ano- 
ther pang  was  added  to  the  wretched- 
ness of  my  uncle. 

*'  I  can  well  remember  what  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  desolation  now  took 
possession  of  me.  A  few  days,  a  few 
hours  almost,  had  snapped  asunder 
the  onlv  links  by  which  I  seemed  to 
be  held  to  this  world.  Froward  as  my 
youth  had  been — headlong  as  I  had 
followed  the  impulse  of  my  passions— 
my  heart  was  not  so  seared,  the  springs 
of  social  virtue  were  not  so  dried  up 
within  me— my  nature  was  not  so 
bleak  and  barren — but^hat  I  often 
sighed,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  over  the 
wreck  of  things  that  had  been.  There 
were -moments,  too,   when  I  would 


gladly  have  paid  the  price  of  all  my 
future  life  to  redeem  and  cancel  the 
past ;  for  I  already  shrunk,  with  pro- 
phetic fears,  from  what  was  to  come. 
Nor  could  the  intoxicating  anticipa-. 
tions  of  that  ample  wealth  which, 
awaited  me,  when  another  year  should 
elapse,  make  me  forget  thdt  1  was 
doomed  to  enjoy  it  akme,  I  felt,  too, 
that  I  should  enter  upon  my  inheri- 
tance with  a  tainted  ndme ;  a  feeling 
whfch  the  falsehoods  and  fawnings  of 
the  parasites  who  surrounded  me. 
could  not  obliterate. 

"  Time,  however,  rolled  on ;  and 
I  grew  callous,  if  not  reconciled.    I 
could  not  disguise  from  myself  that 
the  more  select  circles  of  society  were 
closed  against  me ;  or,  if  I  found  xxiy 
way  into  them,  some  blushing  whisper 
was  quickly  circulated,  which  created 
a  solitude  around  me.    For  several 
years  I  strove   to  >  bear  down    this 
ostracism  of  fashion,  as  I  considered 
it,  rather  than  of  morals,  by  the  im- 
posing influence  of  money.    There 
was  no  equipage — no  establishment 
in  the  capital  which  surpassed  my 
own  ;  there  was  no  patron  of  the  arts, 
of  literature,  or  of  science,  so  munifi- 
cent ;  there  was  no  benefactor  to  pub* 
lie  charities  so  liberal ;  there  was  no 
dispenser  of  private  benevolence,  whose 
alms  were  so  ostentatiously  blazoned 
forth.  My  name  was  on  every  tongue ; 
my  movements,  and  my  actions,  were 
the  daily  theme  of  the  newspapers ;  I 
lived  in  the  general  eye  ;  but  I  could 
not  level  the  barrier  which  excluded 
me  from  the  region  I  sought. 

''It  was  during  this  period,  and 
while  I  was  thus  squandering  thou* 
sands*  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  sha* 
dows,  that  I  succeeded  in  fixing  an 
intimacy  with  a  family  equal  to  my 
own  in  station,  and  superior  to  it  in 
fortune.  The  eldest  daughter  was  an 
heiress  of  large  expectations,  and  my 
proposals  of  marriage  were  favourably 
received.  I  might  almost  say  that 
Matilda  was  mine ;  when  one  day  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  father,  per- 
emptorily forbidding  my  visits.  I  was 
thunderstruck.  I  hastened  to  the 
house,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
It  was  given  in  few  words.  /  wa^  re- 
f erred  to  my  uncle  for  any  informa- 
tion I  required, 

^'  This  blow  struck  me  down.  I 
had  run  through  my  patrimonial  es- 
tate; but  hoped,  by  my  marriage  with 
Matilda^  to  repair  my  shattered  for« 
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tune.  Three  weeks  after  it  was  known 
that  the  match  was  broken  off,  I  was  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  the  King's  Bench ! 
I  breathed  no  curses  upon  the  cause, 
of  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  but 
-^I  swore  revenge,  in  silence ;  and  I 
kept  my  oath.    I  languished  away  six 
months,  a  captive  debtor;  and  then, 
taking  the  benefit  of  the  act,  I  walk- 
ed forth  a  beggar,  to  prey  upon  the 
world  at  lar^e !  I  had  studied,  during 
that  time,  m  an  admirable  school, 
where  I  found  professors  in  every  art 
by  which  fools  are  gulled,  and  knaves 
foiled  with  their  own  weapons.    I  was 
an  apt  scholar,  and  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  society,  an  adept  in  the  sci- 
ence of  polished  depredation.    Trans- 
late this  into  the  language  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  I  became  a  swindler  by 
profession.    Like  the  eagle,  however, 
I  was  a  bird  of  prey  that  soared  into 
the  higher  regions,  and  rarely  stooped 
to  strike  the  meaner  tribes  of  my  spe- 
cies.   I  had  not  lost,  with  the  trap- 
pings of  my  birth,  the  manners  and 
address  of  the  sphere  in  which  I  had 
moved ;  and  these  were  now  my  stock 
in  trade  for  carrying  on  my  new  vo- 
cation. 

"  Among  the  children  of  misfortune 
with  whom  I  associated  in  prison,  was 
Charles  Fitzroy ;  a  bankrupt  in  every 
thing  but  exhaustless  invention,  ana 
unconquerable    perseverance.      Give 
him  the  free  use  of  his  linibs,  and 
with  matchless  dexterity  he  would 
make  the  contributions  of  the  morn- 
ing furnish  out  the  riotous  expenses 
of  the  evening.   It  was  his  boast,  that 
he  would  breakfast  with  an  empty 
pocket,  and  dine  with  a  purse  that 
should  defray  the  carouse  of  a  dozen 
friends.    And  I  have  known  him  ful- 
fil bis  boast,  with  a  heart  as  light,  too, 
as  became  a  man  who  thus  made  the 
credulous  fools  of  the  world  his  bankers. 
"  I  was  needy,  desperate,  and  an 
outcast ;  and  I  linked  my  destiny  with 
Fitzroy's.     He  had  my  confidence; 
such  confidence  as  confederates  in 
knavery  can  bestow.    When  he  ob- 
tained nis  liberty,  which  he  did  short- 
ly after  my  own  was  accomplished, 
he  introduced  me  to  his  companions  ; 
men  who,  like  himself,  lived  by  plun- 
dering the  unwary,  and  who  looked 
up  to  nim  as  their  Magnus  ApoUo,   I 
was  soon  initiated  in  all  their  mys- 
teries ;  and  played  my  part  to  admi- 
ration at  the  gaming-table,  on  the  race 
course,  and  in  the  ring. 


"  Fitzroy  was  master  of  the  secret 
that  festered  near  my  heart ;  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  hatred  towards 
my  uncle.  I  regarded  him  as -my  evil 
genius ;  for  not  only  had  he  thwarted 
me  in  two  of  the  dearest  objects  of  my 
life ;  but  his  prediction  of  my  boy- 
hood had  clung  to  me  like  a  poisoned 
garment.  I  could  not  shake  it  ofi"; 
and  now,  more  than  ever,  it  seemed 
accomplishing  itself  with  rapid  strides. 
It  made  me  mad  when  I  reflected 
upon  the  polluted  channels  through 
wnich  172^  precarious  means  flowed, 
and  thought  of  the  luxurious  enjoy* 
ments  which  his  opulence  command* 
ed.  It  was  true,  I  had  dashed  his  cup 
with  bitterness ;  but  it  was  no  less 
true,  that  it  still  flowed  with  sweets, 
while  mine  was  brimming  with  gall. 
Fitzroy  would  often  talk  to  me  upon 
this  subject,  and  devise  schemes  for  a 
successful  inroad  upon  his  purse.  At 
length  a  plan  was  matured  between 
us,  in  which  I  could  not  appear,  but 
which  Fitzroy,  and  a  picked  few  of 
our  associates,  undertook  to  execute. 

'*  My  uncle  had  always  been  pas* 
sionately  fond  of  the  course,  and  pri« 
ded  himself  upon  his  stud  of  racers. 
He  betted  largely,  and  was  generally 
fortunate,  probably  because  he  select- 
ed his  men  with  a  wary  eye.    The 
race  course,  then,  was  the  arena  cho- 
sen for  the  enterprise ;  but  admirable 
as  were  the  projected  plans,  and  skil- 
fully as  they  were  executed,  such  was 
his  luck,  or  so  profound  were  his  cid* 
culations,  that  they  failed  ^ve  succes* 
sive  seasons.    Fitzroy,  however,  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  when  satisfied 
that  what  they  engage  in  ought  to 
succeed,  according  to  the  means  em- 
ployed, only  derive  fresh  vigour  from 
every  fresh  defeat.     He  played  his 
game  a  sixth  time,  and  won.    The 
same  day  that  saw  my  uncle  rise  with 
thousands,  saw  him  seek  his  pillow 
at  night,  a  frantic  beggar !    He  was 
too  proud  a  man,  too  honourable,  I 
will  add,  not  to  throw  down  his  last 
guinea,  in  satisfaction  of  such  de- 
mands.   He  never  suspected  villainy 
in  the  business.    He  paid  his  losses, 
therefore;  and  in  less  than  a  week 
afterwards,  an  inquest  sat  upon  his 
body,  which  was  found  at  the  bottom 
of  his  own  fish  pond. 

*^  I  had  my  share  of  this  infernal 
plunder;  but  so  ravenous  had  been 
my  appetite  for  revenge,  that  not  one 
pang  of  remorse  disturbed  the  riotous 
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enjoyments  in  which  it  was  lavished. 
On  me  contrary^  the  very  conscious* 
ness  that  it  was  my  nncle's  money  I 
si^uandered,  gave  a  zest  to  eyery  ex« 
cess,  and  seemed  to  appease  the  gnaw- 
ing passions  which  had  so  long  tor« 
mented  me.  In  two  or  three  years, 
however,  boundless  extravagance,  and 
the  gaming-table,  stripped  me  of  my 
last  shilling.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
frenzied  moments  of  this  profligate 
reverse  of  fortune,  that  I  committed 
the  crime  for  which,  if  to-morrow 
dawned  upon  me,  I  should  be  public- 
ly  arraigned. 

-  "  Fitzroy  had  been  fortunate  the 
whole  night*  I  had  thrown  with  con- 
stant bad  luck.  He  had  pocketed  some 
hundreds;  I  had  lost  more  than  I 
could  pay.  I  asked  him  for  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  fifty  pounds,  to  make 
good  what  I  owed,  and  stake  the  small 
remaining  sum  for  the  chance  of  re- 
trieving adl.  He  refused  me.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  so. 
But  he  not  oniy  refused  me,  he  taunt- 
ed me  with  sarcastic  reproofs  for 
my  folly,  and  muttered  something 
ablout  the  uselessness  of  assisting  a 
man  who,  if  he  had  thousands,  would 
scatter  them  like  dust  He  should 
have  chosen  a  fitter  moment  to  ex- 
hort me,  than  when  I  was  galled  by 
my  losses,  and  by  his  denial  of  my 
request.  I  was  heated  with  wine  too ; 
and  half  mad  with  despair,  half  mad 
with  drink,  I  sprung  upon  him,  tore 
him  to  the  earth,  and  before  the  by- 
standers could  interfere  to  separate 
us,  I  had  buried  a  knife,  which  I 
snatched  from  a  table  near  me,  up  to 
the  handle  in  his  heart !  He  screamed 
—convulsively  grappled  me  by  the 
throat — and  expired!  His  death- 
gripe  was  so  fierce  and  powerful,  that 
I  believe  had  we  been  alone,  his  mur- 
derer would  have  been  found  strang- 
led by  his  side.  It  was  with  difficulty, 
that  the  horror-struck  witnesses  of 
this  bloody  scene  could  force  open  his 
dlenched  hands  time  enough  to  let  me 
breathe. 

"  I  have  done !  I  remember^  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday,^  the  silent  re- 
sponse which  my  heart  made,  when 
my  unde  pronounced  that  withering, 
sentence  on  me.  *  No  V  was  my  in- 
dignant exclamation ;  '  I  may  deserve, 
a  nundred  public  deaths ;  but  if  I 
know  myself,  I  would  never  undergo 
one !— Nob  will  I.  When  that  whidi 
I  have  written  shall  be  read— other 
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hopes  and  fears— other  punidmaents, 
perchance,  than  man  can  awak^  or 
inflict — ^will  await  me.  My  firs$  crime 
—my  first  revenge,  and  my  last,  I 
have  recorded ;  my  last  crime  others 
must  tell,  when  they  speak  of  tjie 
murderer  and  suicide, 

"  Ja^eb  Mobley." 


^'  I  have  little  doubt,"  said  Captain 
Shackerly,  laying  down  the  manu- 
script, ''  that  scarcely  a  moment  in- 
tervened between  his  writing  his  name^ 
and  pladng  the  pistol  to  his  heart ; 
for  when  he  was  discovered,  the  pen 
was  lying  on  the  pper,  as  if  it  had 
been  laid  down  only  for  an  instant" 

"  It  is  a  singular  narrative,"  ob- 
served Seymour,  "  and  in  many  pas- 
sages betrays  great  symptoms  of  a 
highly  excited  morbid  feelins." 

'*  I  cannot  understand  why  he  wrote 
it,"  said  I,  **  unless  he  was  afraid  the 
world  would  not  know  the  exact  qua-* 
lities  of  his  very  amiable  character.** 

^'  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,"  re- 

Elied  Captain  Shackerly,  "  I  have  no 
esitation  in  affirming,  Uiat  had  Mor« 
ley  been  trained  the  right  way,  he 
would  have  displaved  some  of  the  lof- 
tiest virtues  that  belong  to  us.  Bu^ 
he  was  the  mere  creature  of  his  pas^ 
sions,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;; 
reason  and  self-disdpline  never  di- 
rected or  controlled  a  single  action  of 
his  life." 

We  protracted  our  discourse  upon 
this  and  various  other  subjects,  till 
the  moon  lighted  us  on  our  path  back 
to  London,  and  the  deep  bell  of  Si 
Sepulchre  sounded  the  last  half-hour 
before  midnight,  as  Captain  Shackerly 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Newgate  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  returning  the  ma- 
nuscript that  night.  Some  men  were 
digging  Morley's  grave.  We  approach- 
ed ue  spot.  There  w&re  about  twenty 
other  persons,  mere  passers  by,  casual- 
ly assembled.  The  lx)dy  was  brought 
in  a  cart,  which,  being  backed  dose 
to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  it  was  tilted 
up,  and  out  rolled  the  ccHrpse  of  the 
wretched  man  in  his  clothes  as  he 
died.  I  g;ave  one  lode  at  him  as  he 
lay,  doubled  up,  in  his  unblessed 
grave,  and  shuddered  to  think  the 
dingy  mass  had  been,  within  ei^t 
and  forty  hours^  a  li?ing  being  uke 
myself  I 
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We  were  all^Julia,  her  aunt,  and  by  accident  into  a  room  'where  a  gaU 
myself^  seated  at  a  comfortable  fire  on  lant  is  on  bis  knees  before  his  mis- 
a  Oecemb^  evening.    The  night  was  tress^  and  in  the  act  of  "  popping  the 
dark,  starless,  and  rainy,  while  the  question,"  is  vexatious.  Anassthrust« 
drops  pattered  upon  the  windows,  and  ing  its  head  through  the  broken  win* 
the  wind  howled  at  intervals  along  the  dow  of  a  country  church,  and  braying 
house-tops.    In  a  word,  it  was  as  aloud  while  the  congr^ation  are  busi- 
gloomy  a  night  as  one  would  wish  to  ly  chanting ''Old  Hundred,"  or  some 
see  in  this,  the  most  dismal  season  of  other  equmy  devout  melody,  is  vexa* 
the  year.    Strictly  speaking,  I  should  tlous.    An  elderly  gentleman  losing 
have  been  at  home,  for  it  was  Sunday;  his  hat.  and  wig  on  a  windy  day,  is 
and  my  own  habitation  was  at  too  vexatious.    A  young  gentleman  at- 
great  a  distance  to  justify  a  visit  of  tempting  to  spring  over  a  stile  by  way 
mere  ceremony  on  so  sacred  a  day,  and  of  showing  hia  agiUty  to  a  bevy  of  ap- 
amid  such  stormy  weather.  The  truth  proaching  ladies,  and  coming  plump 
is,  I  sallied  out  to  see  Julia.  down  upon  the  broadest  part  of  Ink 
I  verily  beUeve  I  could  write  a  whole  body,  is  vexatious.    All  these  things 
volume  about  her.    She  came  from  the  are  [dagues  and  annoyances  sufficient 
north  country,  and  was  at  this  time  to  render  life  a  perfect  nuisance,  and 
on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  in  whose  house  fill  the  world  with  innumerable  heart- 
she  resided ;   and  in  whose  dining-  breakings  and  felO'de'Seea*    But  bad 
room,  at  the  period  of  my  story,  we  as  they  are,  they  are  nothing  to  the 
were  all  seated  round  a  comfortable  intolerable  vexation  experienced  by 
fire.    Though  a  prodigious  admirer  of  me,  (and  I, believe  by  Julia  too,)  on 
beauty,  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  describing  hearing  a  slow,  loud,  solemn  stioke  of 
it.    To  do  Julia  justice,  however,  I  the  knocker  upon  the  outer  door.    It 
must  make  the  attempt    She  wasnu  was  repeated  once — twice — thrice.  We 
therunder  the  middle  size,  (not  much,)  heard  it  simultaneously — ^we  ceased 
blue-eyed,  auburn-haired,  fair-corn-  q^king  simultanaously — ^we  (to  wit, 
plexioued,andher  shape wasofuncom^  Julia  and  I)  ceased  ogling  eadi  other 
mon  elegance  and  proportion.  Neck,  bo^  simultaneously.  The  whole  of  us  sus- 
soin,  waist,  ankles,  feet,  hands,  &c  all  pended  our  conversation  in  a  moment 
were  perfect,  while  her  nose  was  beau-  — ^looked  to  the  door  of  the  room— • 
tifully  Grecian,  her  mouth  sweetness  breathed  hard,  and  wondered  what  it 
itself,  and  her  teeth  as  white  and  coidd  be.    The  reader  will  perhaps 
spu-lding  as  pearls.  In  a  word^  I  don't  marverh<l^  such  an  impression  comd 
believe  that  wide  Scotland  could  boast  be  produced  b3r  so  very  trivial  a  cir* 
of  a  prettier  girl — to  say  nothing  o£  oumstance;  butif  he  himself  hadheard 
merry  En^and  and  the  Isle  of  Saints*  the  sound,  he  would  cease  to  wonder 
It  was  at  this  time  about  eight  at  the  strangeness  of  our  feelings.  The 
o'clock:  tea  had  just  been  over,  the  knocks  were  the  most  extraordinary 
trav  removed,  and  the  table  put  to  ever  heard.   They  were  not  those  pet* 
rignts.     The  star  of  my  attraction  wias  ty,  idiarp,  brisk,  soda-wateiL  knocks 
seated  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  myself  .  given  by  little,  bustling,  common* 
at  the  opposite,  the  lady  of  the  house  place  men.    On  the  contrary^  they 
in  the  centre.    We  were  all  in  excel-  were  slow,  sonorous,  and  determinate, 
lent  humour,  and  Julia  and  I  eyed  What  was  still  more  remarkable,  they 
each  ot)ier  in  the  most  persevering  were  three  in  number,  neither  more 
style  imaginable.    Her  aunt  indeed  nor  less.    There  was  something  awe« 
rallied  us  upon  the  occasion ;  and  I  inniiring  in  this  recondite  number ; 
thought  Julia  nev»  appeared  half  so  and  the  strokes  themselves  were  suffi- 
beautiful  as  now.  dendy  striking  and  solemn  to  excite 
M,^  .   ,                 ,.»          -            J  attention,  had  they  been  even  more  or 
"But  pleasures  archive  poppies  spread^  Ls  numerous  than  they  were.     I 
You  seize  the  flower.  Us  bloom  is  shed.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^1,  ^y^^^ 

So  saith  Robert  Bums ;  and,  truth  must  have  been  a  pause  of  at  laist 

to  speak,  his  distich  was  never  more  seven  seconds  and  a  half;  ^d  they 

eflfectually  verified  than  at  this  inte-  were  given  with  a  firmness  whi(*  be- 

restmg  moment    A  servant  bouncing  tokened  no  ordinary  strength  of  hand. 
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The  knoclrer^  besides,  I  knew  to  be 
extremely  stiffs  so  much  so  that  on  my 
entrance  I  could  not  make  it  move  on 
its  hinges^  and  was  obliged  to  make 
my  presence  known  by  striking  the 
door  with  my  knuckles.  All  circum- 
stances  considered^  I  think  we  were 
justified  in  being  a  good  deal  fluttered 
by  the  majestic  knock^  knock^  knock^ 
occurring  as  it  did  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing— ^a  time  when  all  good  people  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  at  their  devotions,  in- 
stead of  strolling  out,  as  was  my  case, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  religion,  and 
danger  jof  their  own  souls. 

Scarcely  had  our  surprise  time  to 
subside,  than  we  heard  the  outer  door 
opened  by  the  servant^then  it  closed 
—then  heavy  footsteps,  one,  two,  and 
three,  were  audible  in  the  lobby — then 
the  dining-room  door  was  opened; 
and  a  form  which  filled  the  whole  of 
its  ample  aperture,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, from  right  to  left,  made  its  ap- 
pearance.   It  was  the  figure  of  a  man, 
but  language  would  sink  under  his 
immensity.  Never  in  heaven,  or  ^arth, 
or  air,  or  ocean,  was  such  a  man  seen. 
He  was  hugeness  itself— bulk  perso-' 
nified — the  beau  ideal  of  amplitude. 
When  the  dining-room  door  was  first 
opened,  the  glare  of  the  well-lighted 
lobby  gleamed  in  upon  us,  illumina- 
ting our  whole  apartment  vriih.  in- 
crease of  lustre ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
set  his  foot  upon  the  threshold,  than 
the  lobby  light  behind  him  was  shut 
out*    He  filled  the  whole  gorge  of  the 
door  like  an  enormous  shade.    The 
door  itself  seemed  to  stand  aghast  at 
such  a  stupendous  substitute,  and  its 
yawning  aperture  shrunk  with  appre- 
hension lest  its  jaws  should  be  torn 
asunder  by  the  entrance  of  so  great  a 
mass  of  animated  materials. 

Onward,  clothed  in  black,  came  the 
moving  mountain,  and  a  very  pleasing 
monster  he  was.  A  neck  like  that  of 
a  rhinoceros  sat  piled  between  his  ^'At- 
lantean  shoulders,"  and  bore  upon  its 
tower-like  and  sturdy  stem,  a  counte- 
nance prepossessing  from  its  good-hu- 
mour, and  amazing  for  its  plumpness 
and  rubicundity.  His  cheeks  were 
swollen  out  into  billows  of  fat-^his 
eyes  overhung  with  turgid  and  most 
majestic  Uds,  and  his  chin  double, 
triple,  ay  quadruple.  As  for  his 
mouth — 

**  It  was  enough  to  win  a  lady's  heart 
With  its  bewitching  smile." 


Onward  came  the  moving  moun- 
tain-^-^haking  the  floor  beneath  his 
tread,  filling  a  tithe  of  the  room  with 
his  bulk,  and  blackening  every  object 
with  his  p(Mrtentou8  shadow. 

I  was  amazed — I  was  confounded 
—I  was  horrified.  Not  so  Julia  and 
her  aunt,  who,  fat  from  participating 
in  my  perturbed  emotions,  got  up 
from  their  seats,  smiled  with  a  wel- 
coming nod,  and  req\iested  him  to  sit 
down. 

•  "  Glad  to  see  you,  Mt  Tims,'  said 
Julia. 

'*  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr  Ttims,"  said 
her  aunt 
t<  Mr  Tims!"  Gracious  heavens, 
~  and  was  this  the  name  of  the  niighty 
entrant .>  Tims!  Tims!  Tims!— the 
thing  was  impossible.  A  man  with 
such  a  name  snould  be  able  to  go  into 
a  nut-shell;  and  here  was  one  that 
the  womb  of  a  mountain  could  scarce- 
ly contain !  Had  he  been  called  Sir 
Bullion  O'Dunder,  Sir  Theodosius 
M'Turk,  Sir  Rugantino  Magnificus^ 
Sir  Blunderbuss  Blarney,  or  some 
other  high- Sounding  name,  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied.  But  to 
be  called  Time  /  Upon  my  honour,  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  it  The  very  first 
principles  of  unity  were  outraged,  and 
the  most  atrocious  discord  substituted 
in  their  place. 

Mr  Tims  sat  him  down  upon  the 
^eat  elbow-chair,  for  he  was  a  friend. 
It  seems,  of  the  family^ — a  weighty  one 
assuredly;  but  one  whose  acquaint- 
anceship they  were  all  glad  to  court 
The  ladies,  in  truth,  seemed  much 
taken  with  his  society.  They  put  fifty 
questions  to  him  about  the  play — ^the 
assembly — the  sermon — ^marriages«> 
deaths — christenings,  and  what  not ; 
the  whole  of  which  he  answered  vdth 
surprising  volubility.  His  tongue  was 
the  only  active  part  about  him,  going 
as  glibly  as  if  he  were  ten  stones,  in- 
stead of  thirty,  and  as  if  he  were  a 
7%m8  in  person  as  well  as  in  name. 
In  a  short  time  I  found  myself  total- 
ly neglected.  Julia  ceased  to  eye  me» 
her  aunt  to  address  me,  so  completely 
were  their  thoughts  occupied  with  the 
Man-Mountain. 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  began  to 
feel  confoundedly  uncomfortable.  I 
was  a  mere  cipher  in  the  room ;  and 
what  with  the  appalling  bulk  of  Mr 
Tims,  the  attention  the  ladies  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  the  neglect 
with  which  they  treated  me^  I  sunk 
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considerably  in  my  own  estimation.: 
In  proportion  as  this  feeling  took  pos«. 
session  of  me^  I  experienced  an  invo- 
luntary respect  for  the  stranger.  I 
admired  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
balls,  dresses^  faua;  pas,  marriages^ 
and  gossip  of  all  sorts — and  still  more 
I  admired  his  bulk.  I  have  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  reverence  towards 
*'  Stout  Gentlemen ;"  and,  while  con- 
trasting my  own  puny  form  with  his^ 
I  laboured  under  a  deep  consciousness 
of  personal  insignificance.  From  be- 
ing five  feet  eighty  I  seemed  to  shrink 
to  five  feet  one ;  from  weighing  ten 
stones,  I  suddenly  fell  to  seven  and  a 
half;  while  my  portly  rival  sat  oppo<« 
site  to  me^  measuring  at  least  a  foot 
taller  than  myself,  and  weighing  good 
thirty  stones,  jockey  weight.  If  any 
little  fellow  like  me  thinks  of  stand- 
ing well  with  his  mistress,  let  him 
never  appear  in  her  presence  with 
such  a  gentleman  as  Mr  Tims.  She 
will  despise  him  to  a  certainty  ;  nor, 
though  his  soul  be  as  large  as  Atlas  or 
Teneriflfe,  will  it  compensate  for  the 
paltry  dimensions  of  his  body. 

What  was  to  be  done?  With  the 
ladies,  it  was  plain,  I  could  do  no- 
tiling :  with  Mr  Tims^  it  was  equally 
plain,  I  ought  to  do  nothing — seeing 
that,  however  much  he  was  the  cause 
of  my  uneasiness,  he  was  at  least  the 
innocent  cause,  and  therefore  neither 
morally  nor  judiciaUy  amenable  to 
punishment.  His  offence  was  unpre- 
meditated ;  the  reverse  of  what  law- 
yers call  malice  prepense,  and  conse- 
quently not  a  penal  one.  It  is  all 
very  well,  however,  to  talk  of  morali- 
ty and  legality.  When  a  man's  pas- 
sions are  up,  his  sense  of  justice  is 
asleep,  and  all  idea  of  rectitude  hid- 
den in  the  blinded  impulse  of  indig- 
nation. From  respecting  Mr  Tims  I 
came  to  hate  him ;  and  I  vowed  in« 
temally,  that,  rather  than  be  annihi- 
lated by  this  enlarged  edition  of  Da- 
niel Lambert^  I  would  pitch  him  over 
the  window.  Had  I  been  a  giant,  I 
am  sure  I  would  have  done  it  on  the 
spot  The  giants  of  old,  it  is  well 
known,  raised  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in 
their  efforts  to  scale  the  throne  of 
heaven ;  and  tossed  enormous  moun- 
tains at  the  godhead  of  Jupiter  him- 
self. Unfortunately  for  me,  Mr  Tims 
was  a  mountain^  and  I  was  no  giant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there 
was  no  help  for  me  but  to  march  off, 
and  take  myself  away  from  such  a 


scene  of  annoyance.  It  was  plain,  Iv 
was  no  longer  the  "lion"  of  the  night, 
but  a  feeble  star  dwindled  into  shade 
before  the  presence  of  a  more  glorious, 
luminary — the  ladies  ceased  to  wor- 
ship at  my  deserted  shrine.  I  ac- 
cordingly got  up,  and,  pretending  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  see  some 
person  in  the  next  street,  abruptly 
left  the  room.  Julia — I  did  not  ex- 
pect it — saw  me  to  the  door,  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  said  she  hoped  I 
would  return  to  supper  when  my 
business  was  finished.  Sweet  girl! 
was  it  possible  she  could  prefer  the 
Man-Mountain  to  me  ? 

Away  I  went  into  the  open  air.  I 
had  no  business  whatever  to  perform ; 
it  was  mere  fudge ;  and  I  resolved  to 
go  home  as  fast  as  I  could. 

But  I  did  not  go  home.    On  the 
contrary,  I  kept  strolling  about  from 
street  to  street,  sometimes  thinking 
upon  Julia>  sometimes  upon  Mr  Tims. 
The  night  was  of  the  most  melancholy 
description— a  cold,  cloudy,  windy, 
rainy  December  night.    Not  a  soul 
was  upon  the  streets  excepting  a  soli- 
tary straggler,  returning  hither  and 
thither  from  an  evening  sermon,  or 
an  occasional  watchman  gliding  past 
with  his  lantern,  like  an  incarnation 
of  the  Will-o'-wisp.    I  strolled  up 
and  down  for  half  an  hour,  wrapped 
in  an  olive  great-coat,  and  having  a 
green  silk  umbrella  over  my  head.  It 
was  well  I  chanced  to  be  so  well  for- 
tified agamst  the  weather;  for  .had  it 
been  otherwise,  I  must  have  been 
drenched  to  the  skin.    Where  I  went 
I  know  not,  so  deeply  was  my  mind 
wound  up  in  its  various  melancholy 
cogitations.  This,  however,  I  do  know, 
that,   after  striking  against    sundry 
lamp-posts,  and  overturning  a  few  old 
women  in  my  fits  of  absence,  I  found 
myself  precisely  at  the  point  from 
which  I  set  out,  viz.  at  the  door  of 
Julia's  aunt's  husband's  house. 

I  paused  for  a  moment,  uncertain 
whether  to  enter,  and,  in  the  mean* 
time,  turned  my  eyes  to  the  window, 
where,  upon  the  white  blind,  I  beheld 
the  enormous  shadow  of  a  human 
being.  My  flesh  crept  with  horror  on 
witnessing  this  apparition,  for  I  knew 
it  to  be  the  shadow  of  the  Man-Moun- 
tain—the  dim  reflection  of  Mr  Tims. 
No  other  human  being  could  cast  sudi 
a  shade.  Its  proportions  were  magni- 
ficent, and  filled  up  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  window- screen;  nay^  the  shoul- 
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den  shot  away  latterly  beyond  its  ut- 
most limits^  and  were  lost  in  space, 
having  apparently  nothing  whereon  to 
cast  their  mighty  image.     On  behold* 
ing  this  vast  shade,  my  mind  was  fill* 
ed  with  a  thousand  exalted  thoughts. 
I  was  carried  away  in  imagination  to 
the  mountain  solitudes  of  the  earth. 
I  saw  Mont  Blanc  lifting  his  white, 
bald  head,  into  cold  immensity,  and 
flinging  the  gloom  of  his  gigantic  pre^ 
sence  over  the  whole  sweep  of  the  vale 
of  Chamouni — that  vale  in  which  the 
master-mind  of  Coleridge  composed  the 
sublimesthymn  ever  sung,  save  by  the 
inspired  bards  of  Israel.    I  was  car- 
ried away  to  the  far  off  South  sea, 
where,  at  sunset,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
blaekens  the  ocean  for  fifteen  miles 
with  his  majestic  shadow  dilated  upoq 
the  waves*   Then  the  snowy  Chimbo* 
razo  cleaving  the  sky  with  (us  wedge* 
like  shoulders,  arose  before  me ;  and 
the  exalted  summit  of  volcanic  Goto- 
paxi— both  glooming  the  Andes  with 
shade.    Then  Ida,  and  Findus,  and 
Oljonpus,  were  made  visible  to  my  spi- 
rit   I  beheld  the  fauns  and  satyrs 
bounding  and  dancing  in  the  shadows 
of  these  classic  mountains,  while  the 
Grecian  maids  walked  in  beauty  along 
their  sides,  singing  to  their  full-toned 
lyres,  and  perchance  discoursing  of 
love,  screened  firom  the  noontide  sun. 
Then  I  flew  away  to  the  vales  of  Scot- 
land—to Corrichoich,  cooled  by  the 
black  i^ade  of  Morven ;  to  the  Great 
Glek,  where,  at  sunset  and  sunrise, 
the  image  of  Bennevis  lies  reflected 
many  a  rood  upon  its  surface,  and  the 
Lochy  murmurs  under  a  canopy  of 
mountain  cloud. 

I  paused  at  the  door  for  sometime, 
uncertain  whether  to  enter ;  at  last  my 
mind  was  made  up,  and  I  knocked, 
resolved  to  encounter  the  Man-Moun- 
tain a  second  time,  and,  if  possible, 
recover  the  lost  glances  of  Julk.  On 
entering  the  dining-room,  I  found  an 
accession  to  the  company  in  the  per- 
son of  our  landlord,  who  sat  opposite 
to  Mr  Tims,  listening  to  some  face- 
tious story  which  the  latter  gentleman 
seemed  in  the  act  of  relating.  He  had 
oome  home  during  my  absence,  and, 
like  his  wife  and  ber  niece,  appeared 
to  be  fascinated  by  the  eloquence  and 
humour  of  his  stout  friend*  At  least, 
80  I  judged,  for  he  merely  recognised 
my  presence  by  a  alight  l)ow,  and  de- 
voted thewhiueof  his  attention  to  the 
owner  of  the  mighty  shadow.    Julia 


and  her  aunt  were  aimSarly  occupied, 
and  I  was  more  neglected  than  ever. 

I  felt  horribly  annoyed.  There  was 
a  palpable  injustice  in  the  whole  case, 
which  to  me  was  utterly  unendurable; 
and  my  wrath  boiled  over  in  fierce  but 
bootless  vehemence.  The  subjects  on 
which  the  company  conversed  were  va- 
rious, but  the  staple  theme  was  love. 
Mr  Tims  related  some  of  his  owti 
love  adventures,  which  were,  doubts 
less,  sufficiently  amusing,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  shouts  of  la\ighter  they 
elicited  from  all  the  party-^myself  on« 
ly  excepted. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  that 
there  was  something  ludicrous  in  the 
idea  of  such  a  man  being  in  love.    Not 
at  all — the  notion  was  sublime;  al- 
most as  sublime  as  his  shadow — al- 
most as  overwhelming  as  his  person. 
Conceive  the  Man^Mountain  playing 
the  amiable  with  a  delicate  young  crea- 
ture like  Julia.    Conceive  him  fafling 
on  his  knees  bef(nra  her— pressing  her 
delicate  hand,  and '' popping  the  ques- 
tion," while  his  large  round  eyes  died 
tears  of  affection  and  suspense,  and  hi^ 
huge  sides  shook  vdth  emotion !  Con- 
ceive him  enduring  all  the  pangs  of 
love-sickness — ^never  telliog  his  K>ye ; 
"  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the 
bud,  preying  upon  his  damask  die^k/' 
while  his  hard-hearted  mistress  stood 
disdainfully  by,  *^  like  pity  on  a  mo* 
nument,  smiiing  at  gridf."  .  Above  all, 
conceive  him  taking  the  lover's  leap- 
say  from  Dunnet  or  Duncansby-h&Kl, 
where  the  rocks  tower  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  Pentland  Firth,  and 
floundering  in  the  waters  like  an  enor- 
mous whale  ;  the  herring  shoals  hur- 
rying away  from  his  unwieldy  gam- 
bols, as  from  the  presence  of  the  real 
sea-born  leviathan.   Cacus  in  love  was 
not  more  grand,  or  the  gigantic  Poly- 
phemus, sighing  at  the  feet  of  Gala- 
tea, or  infernal  Pluto  looking  amiaUe 
beside  his  ravished  queen.    Have  you 
seen  an  el^hant  in  loye  ?  If  you  have; 
you  may  conceive  what  Mr  Timtf 
would  be  in  that  interesting  situation. 
Supper  was  brought  inw     It  oom^ 
sisted  of  eggs,  eold  veal,  bacon-hsfmi 
and  a  Wel&  rabbit    I  must  confessj 
that,  perplexed  as  I  was  by  all  the 
previous  events  of  the  evening,  I  felt 
a  gratification  at  the  present  moment; 
in  the  anidety  to  see  how  the  Man« 
Mountain  would  comport  him&df  at 
table.    I  had  beheld  his  person  and 
his  shadow  with  equal  adpiuation^aad 
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I  doubted  not  that  his  powers  of  eating 
were  on  the  same  great  scale  as  his 
other  qualifications. — They  were  in« 
deed.   Zounds,  how  he  did  eat !  Milo 
of  Crotona,  who  could  kill  an  ox  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  devour  it  after- 
wards^ was  nothing  to  him ;  I  felt  as 
if  he  could  consume  a  whole  flock  of 
oxen.    He  "was  a  Cyclops^  a  Panta* 
gruel^  a  Grargantua :  his  stomach  re- 
sembled the  sieve  of  the  homicidal 
daughters  of  Danaus ;  it  was  insatia- 
ble.   Cold  veal,  eggs^  bacon-ham,  and 
Welsh  rabbit,  disappeared  ''  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and  left  not 
a  wreck  behind ;"  so  thoroughly  had 
nine-tenths  of  them  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  breadbasket  (vide  Jon 
Bee)  of  the  Man-Mountain ;  the  re- 
maining tenth  sufficed  for  the  rest  of 
the  company,  viz.  Julia,  her  aunt,  her 
aunt's  husband,  and  myself. 

Liquor  was  brought  in,  to  wit,  wine, 
brandy,  whisky,  and  rum.  I  felt  an 
intense  curiosity  to  see  on  which  of 
the  four  Mr  Tims  would  fix  his  choice. 
His  fixed  upon  Inrandy,  and  made  a 
capacious  tumbler  of  hot  toddy.  I  did 
the  same,  and  asked  Julia  to  j(^n  me 
in  taking  a  single  glass — I  was  fore- 
stalled by  the  Man-Mountain.  I  then 
a^ed  the  lady  of  the  house  the  same 
thing,  but  was  forestalled  by  her  hus- 
band. These  repeated  disappointments 
overwhelmed  me  with  rage  and  des- 
pair ;  and  to  add  to  my  other  pangs, 
the  fiend  of  Jealousy,  wreathed  with 
anakes  like  the  Fury  Tisiphone,  ap- 
peared before  me— for  I  noticed  Ju- 
lia and  Mr  Tims  interchanging  mu- 
tual glances,  and  blushing  deeply 
when  detected.  The  Man*Mountain 
was,  after  all,  a  person  of  sensibility—* 
a  man  of  fine  feelings— a  reader  doubt- 
less of  the  Sketch  Book — subject  to 
fits  of  melancholy,  and  very  senti- 
mental. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  wearing 
on,  the  ladies  retired,  and  Mr  Tims, 
the  landlord,  and  myself,  were  left  to 
ourselves.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  assault  upon  the  brandy-bottle. 
Anoth^  tumUer  was  made — then 
another — then  a  fourth.  At  this  pe- 
riod: Julia  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
beckoned  upon  the  landlord,  who 
arose  from  table,  saying  he  would  re- 
join US'  immediately.  Mr  Tims  and 
I  were  thus  left  alone,  and  so  we  con- 
tinued, for  the  landlord — strange  to 
lay— ^  not  aeain  appear.  What  be- 
oame  of  him  I  know  not.  I  sui^^osed 


he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  left  his  great 
friend  and  mysdf  to  pass  the  time^aa 
we  were  best  able* 

We  were  now  commencing  our 
fifth  tumbler,  and  I  began  to  feel  my 
whole  spirit  pervaded  by  the  most 
delightful  sensations.   My  heart  beat 

Quicker,  my  head  sat  more  lightly 
[ian  usual  upon  my  shoulders ;  ana 
sounds  like  the  distant  hum  of  bees^ 
or  the  music  of  the  spheres,  heard 
in  echo  afar  oflf,  floated  around  m^. 
There  was  no  bar  between  me  and 
perfect  happiness,  but  the  Man-Moun^i 
tain,  who  sat  on  Uie  great  elbow-chair 
opposite,  drinking  his  brandy-toddy, 
and  occasionally  humming  an  old  song 
with  the  utmost  indifference. 

It  was  plain  that  he  despised  ^le. 
While  any  of  the  others  were  present 
he  was  abundantly  loquacious,  but 
now  he  was  as  dumb  as  a  fish— tip- 
pling in  silence,  and  answering  such 
questions  as  I  put  to  him  in  abrupt 
monosyllables.  The  thing  was  in- 
tolerable, but  I  saw  into  it :  Julia  had 
played  me  false ;  the  '^  Mountain*^ 
was  the  man  of  her  choice,  and  I  hid 
despised  and  contemptible  rival. 

These  ideas  passed  rapidly  through 
my  mind,  and  were  accompanied  with 
myriads  of  others.  I  bemought  me 
of  every  thing  connected  with  Mir 
Tims — his  love  for  Julia — ^his  ele- 

Ehantine  dimensions,  and  his  shadow, 
uge  and  imposing  as  the  image  of 
the  moon  against  the  orb  of  day,  du*< 
ring  an  ecUpse.  Then  I  was  tran»* 
ported  away  to  the  Arctic  sea,  wher^ 
I  saw  him  fioundering  many  a  rood^ 
**  hugest  of  those  that  swim  the  ocean 
stream."  Then  he  was  a  Kraken  fish> 
outspread  like  an  island  upon  the 
deen :  then  a  mighty  black  cloud  af- 
frignting  the  mariners  with  its  pre- 
sence :  wen  a  flying  island,  like  that 
which  greeted  tne  bewildered  eyes  of 
Gulliver.  At  last  he  resumed  his  hu- 
man shape,  and  sat  before  me  like 
"  Andes,  giant  of  the  Western  Star," 
—tippling  the  jorum^  and  sighing 
deei^y. 

Yes,  he  sighed  profoundly,  pas* 
nonately,  tenderly ;  and  the  sighs 
came  from  his  breast  like  blasts  of 
wind  from  the  cavern  of  Eolus.  Bv 
Jove,  he  was  in  love;  in  love  with 
Julia !  and  I  thought  it  high  time  to 
probe  him  to  the  quick. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  must  be  con- 
scious that  you  have  no  right  to  love 
Julia.    You  have  no  right  to  put 
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your  immense  body  between  her  and 
me.    She  is  my  betirothed  brlde^  and 
mine  ^e  shall  be  for  ever." 
.      ''  I  have  weighty  reasons  for  loving 
her,"  replied  Mr  Tims. 

"  Were  your  reasons  as  weighty  as 
your  person,  you  shall  not  love  her." 

'^  She  shall  be  mine,"  responded  he, 
with  a  deeply-drawn  sigh.  "  You 
cannot,  at  least,  prevent  her  image 
firom  being  enshrined  in  my  heart. 
No,  Julia  r  even  when  tbou  desceud-i 
est  to  the  grave,  thy  remembrance  will 
t»use  thee  to  live  in  my  imagination, 
and  I  shall  thus  write  thine  elegy  :— 

I  cannot  deem  thee  dead— like  the  per- 
fumes 
Arising  from  Judea's  vanished  shrines 

Thy  voice  still  floats  around  me — nor 
can  tombs 

A  thousand,  from  my  memory  hide  the 
hnes 

Of  beauty,  on  thine  aspect  which  abode, 

Like  streaks  of  sunshine  pictured  there 
by  God. 

She  shall  be  mine,"  continued  he  in 
■the  same  strain.  "  Prose  and  verse 
shall  woo  her  for  my  lady-love ;  and 
she  shall  blush  and  hang  her  head  in 
modest  joy,  even  as  the  rose  when 
listening  to  the  music  of  her  beloved 
bulbul  beneath  the  stars  of  night." 

These  amorous  efliisious,  and  the 
tone  of  insufferable  affectation  with 
which  they  were  uttered,  roused  my 
corruption  to  its  utmost  pitch,  and  I 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  Think  not,  thou 
^revivification  of  Falstaff— thou  enlar- 

fed  edition  of  Lambert — thou  folio  of 
umanity* — thou  Titan — thou  firia« 
reils«<-thou  Sphynx — thou  Groliath  of 


Gath,  that  I  shall  bend  heneath  thy 
ponderous  insolence !"  The  Mountain 
was  amazed  at  my  courage:  I  was 
amazed  at  it  myself;  but  what  will 
not  love,  inspired  by  brandy,  effect  ? 
*'  No,"  continued  I,  seeing  the  im« 

Eression  my  words  had  produced  upon 
im,  **  I  despise  thee,  and  defy  thee, 
even  as  Hercules  did  Antseus,  as  Samp- 
son did  Harapba,  as  Orlando  did  Fer« 
ragus.  '  Bulk  without  spirit  vast,'  I 
fear  thee  not — come  on."  So  saying, 
I  rushed  onward  to  the  Mountain^ 
who  arose  from  his  seat  to  receive  me. 
The  following  passage  from  the  Ago- 
nistes  of  Milton  will  give  some  idea 
of  our  encounter. 

'^  As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  watess 

pent, 
When  mountains  tremble,  these  iwo 

massy  piUars, 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro. 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they 

came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst 

of  thunder. 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath; 


t» 


"  Psha !"  said  Julia,  blushing  mo« 
destly,  *' can't  you  let  me  go?"— Sweet 
Julia.l  I  had  got  her  in  my  arms. 

"Butwhere,"  said  I,  "isMr Tims?" 
'.    "  Mr  who  ?"  said  she. 

"  The  Man-Mountain." 

*'  Mr  Tims  !  —  Man- Mountain  I" 
resumed  Julia,  with  unfeigned  sur« 
prise.  ''  I  know  of  no  such  persons. 
How  jocular  you  are  to  night— not  to 
say  how  ill-bred,  for  you  have  been 
asleep  for  the  last  five  minutes!" 
}weet>— sweet  Julia !" 
AMoBEttN  Pythagorean* 
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XX,   ARRIVAL  IN  ROME. 


I  ARRIVED  in  Rome  on  the  fourth 
of  January,  a  bright  winter  Sunday, 
about  noon.  I  had  passed  the  night 
at  Monte  Rosi,  three  stages  from  the 
metropolis.  Near  Baccano,  I  percei- 
ved that  the  carriage  was  bounding  and 
rattling  over  a  stony  road.  "  What 
is  that?"  I  called  out  to  the  vetturino. 
*'  An  antiquity.  Signer ! — the  remains 
of  the  Via  Cassia."— '^  And  why  do 
you  drive  so  fast  over  this  jolting 


road  ?"— "  The  air  is  bad  here.  Sig- 
ner! and  the  road  is  dangerous.  A 
carriage  was  plundered  the  day  before 
Yesterday,  in  broad  daylight,  a  few 
hundred  paces  hence." — '*  Go  on."— 
''  Look,  Signer !  there  hang  the  arms 
of  a  criminal,  on  each  side  the  road ; 
farther  on,  another  pair ;  and  yester- 
day we  passed  three  or  four  pairs  in 
the  dark."  Looking  through  the  car- 
riage window,  I  beheld  the  watted 
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flesh  and  protruding  bones  of  human 
arms  nailed  upon  lofty  poles.  A  young 

Eriesty  who  was  passing  by,  crossea 
imself  under  each  pole.  ''  What  is 
that  priest  about  ?"  I  enquired  of  the 
yetturino.  '^  He  is  nraying  for  the 
souls  of  the  murderea,  who  deported 
this  Hfe  without  confession,  and  with-* 
out  the  last  unction." — ^*  And  why  not 
radier  for  the  souls  of  the  assassins?"-^ 
*'  They  repented  and  confessed  before 
death,  and  were  saved."  Farther  on 
I  saw  the  priest  kneel  down  upon  a 
stone  with  gestures  of  deep  humility : 
the  yetturino  anticipated  my  enquiry 
by  saying,  ''On  that  stone,  Signor! 
sat  St  Ignatius  whefo  the  holy  virgin 
appeared  to  him." 

During  the  last  stage,  I  quitted  mf 
yehicle  to  obtain  a  better  first  view  of 
Rome  than  a  carriage  window  could 
afford  me.  At  every  step  the  cam- 
pagna  became  more  arid,  the  surround- 
ing landscape  more  naked  and  deso- 
late ;  and  a  few  pallid  beggars  alone 
announced  a  contiguous  metropolis. 

The  road  was  here  a  gentle  acclivi* 
ty;  the  yetturino  gave  me  a  sign; 
suddenly  I  saw  Rome  expanded  before 


me  in  the  distant  hollow ;  and,  as  the 
devious  and  now  descending  roi^ 
wound  between  the  hills,  I  gradually 
distinguished  the  glossy  cupolas  and 
time-stained  walls ;  the  pines  and  cy* 
presses ;  the  white  villas  embosomed 
m  dark  green  foliage;  the  yellow 
stream ;  the  crosses,  arches,  ol>elisks, 
and  columns  of  the  "  Eternal  City." 
Approaching  the  Porta  del  Popolo^ 
I  met  a  number  of  well-dressed  pedes- 
trians. The  Corso  was  crowded  with 
the  gay  world,  many  of  whom  gazed 
with  curious  eyes  into  my  yehicle,  in 
a  comer  of  which  I  enaeavoured  to 
conceal  my  dusty  garments  and  my- 
self. The  first  antique  building  I  dis^ 
covered  within  the  walls,  was  the  front 
of  the  Basilica  A  ntonina,  behind  which 
my  luggage  was  examined.  And  nowy 
while  the  idlers  gazed,  and  begging 
hands  surrounded  me,  the  Faccnine 
began  to  contend  for  my  luggage,  va- 
lets de  place  presf>nted  the  cards  of 
various  hotels ;  and,  ere  long,  I  was 
welcomed  by  a  Grerman  landlcH'd  in 
the  Via  Condotti,  and  cordially  greet- 
ed by  an  old  friend  and  countryman 
on  the  staircase. 


XXI.    ROMAN  FESTIVALS  IK  AUGUST. 


The  illuminations  and  fireworks  in 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  com- 
mence on  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
festival  of  St  Peter,  and  continue  every 
Sunday  evening  until  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. On  the  last  four  Sundays,  the 
Piazza  Navona  is  inundated,  and  on 
each  Monday  following,  the  bull-fights 
take  place  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus. The  Romans  call  the  fire- 
works Fochetti;  the  inundation  is 
termed  II  Lago  di  Piazza  Navona; 
the  fights  with  oxen,  bulls,  and  buf- 
faloes, are  called  Giostre  di  giovenchi, 
tori,  e  buffi)li. 

I  went  to  view  the  piazza  Navona 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
centre  of  this  nearly  oval  piazza  is  a 
large  fountain,  adorned  with  an  obe- 
lisk and  four  reclining  colossal  figures, 
which  personify  the  four  principal  ri- 
vers in  the  world,  and  were  designed 
by  Bernini.  The  water  streams  abun- 
dantly from  the  urns  of  these  river- 
^ods,  until  a  third  of  the  piazza,  which 
inclines  towards  the  fountain,  is  about 
two  feet  deep  in  water.  Each  Mon- 
day morning  the  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  place  remains  dry  during  the 
week.   It  was  the  hour  of  the  evening 


promenade  when  I  arrived  there.  The 
dry  portion  of  the  piazza  was  covered 
with  booths  and  spectators ;  the  sur- 
rounding windows,  and  the  broad  steps 
of  the  church  of  St  Agnes,  were  occu- 
pied witli  gazers ;  and  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  the  lake,  which  was  crowd- 
ed with  numerous  groups  in  vehicles 
of  every  class,  from  the  state-coach  to 
the  hay-cart,  besides  equestrians,  led- 
horses,  and  donkies  innumerable.  In 
or  out  of  this  dirty  puddle,  the  comr 
pan^  ride  and  drive  round  the  piazza 
until  sunset;  the  horses  neigh  with 
delight  in  this  cooling  foot  bath,  and 
the  scene  is  varied  and  enlivened  by 
the  festive  attire  of  the  more  opulent 
peasants  and  farmers,  who  bring  their 
families  in  large  hay- waggons  to  par- 
take of  this  illustrious  r^reshment  in 
the  company  of  princes  and  nobles. 
Such  is  this  festive  inundation,  in 
which  som^  worshippers  of  the  antique 
see  the  relics  of  a  Roman  Naumachia. 
For  this  motley  scene  the#Corso  is  de- 
serted, and  not  a  soul  remains  on  Mon« 
te  Pineio,  except  perhaps  some  hypo- 
chondriacal Englishman. 

Soon  as  the  darkness  permits,  th^ 
lamps  are^  lighted  in  the  Mausoleuqi 
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ofAug«Bt«i8»  This  imcient  structure 
is  io  an  obscure  street^  leading  out  of 
the  Corso^  near  the  Porto  del  Popolo, 
and  is  surrounded  with  houses  and 
stables^  which  are  however  overtopped 
by  the  amphitheatre  on  the  roof.  The 
arena  within  is  circular,  of  moderate 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
parapet,  from  which  rise  four  rows  of 
stone  seats  in  the  antique  form.  Above 
is  a  circle  of  modern  theatre  boxes^ 
surmounted  by  an  open  gallery  and 
iron  railing.  The  transition  from  a 
dark  and  narrow  street  to  this  amphi* 
theatre,  crowded  with  well-dressed 
people  and  brilliantly  illuminated,  is 
very  striking.  Numerous  chandeliers, 
tail  tapers,  and  coloured  lamps,  diffused 
light  and  splendour,  and  almost  ob« 
scured  the  stars  in  the  dark  blue  at-« 
mosph^e,  which  hung  over  the  daz<« 
zling  circle  Hke  a  cupola.  Two  or« 
chestras  relieved  each  other ;  the  one 
^ying  marches  on  Turkish  instru- 
ments, the  other  performing  sympho*' 
nies  and  overtures.  All  the  hghts 
were  now  gradually  extinguished,  the 
crowd  quitted  the  arena  for  the  seats 
around  it,  and  tlie  well-filled  amphi- 
theatre assumed  a  classical  and  impo- 
sing aspect.  The  fireworks  then  com* 
menced  with  wheels;  after  which, 
golden  fouUtains  threw  up  their  streams 
of  radiance  from  the  surface  of  the 
arena;  then  stars  of  green  and  red 
flame  glided  through  the  darkness^ 
and  the  exhibition  closed  with  the 
crown  and  key  of  St  Peter.  The  spec* 
tators  appeared  dissatisfied  with  the 
fireworks  of  this  evening ;  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  preceding  exhibition 
had  greatly  surpassed  them.  It  repre* 
sent^  a  Chinese  dty  adorned  wil^ 
golden  bells,  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

On  the  following  dat  I  witnessed, 
in  the  same  theatre,  a  bull  fight,  which, 
boiY^er,  did  not  realize  mj  expecta^* 
tions*  It  was  a  mere  tortunng  of  ani« 
mals,  which  excited  no  dramatic  inte^ 
rest,  because  the  struggle  was  com^ 
^  pulsory  with  one  party,  and  devoid  of 
idl  danger  to  the  other.  The  Giostra 
began  at  the  hour  of  two-and>-twentyi 
and  continued  two  hours,  or  until  the 
Ave  Maria.  ^  When  I  entered  the  am* 
phitheatre,  it  was  crowded  wiUi  spec* 
tators,  and  resounding  with  Janissary 
music  Four  giostratori,  young,  well* 
made,  and  powerful  men,  and  usually 
journeymen  butchers,  were  pacing  up 
•ttd  down  the  arena.  They  wore  Ught 
dresses  of  white  linen^  with  red  scarfii 


round  their  waists,  and  each  carried  a 
short  stick  and  piece  of  red  dpth  in  his 
hand.  In  the  centre  of  the  arena  stood 
several  tall  casks,  and  a  stuffed  figure^ 
suspended  from  a  cord,  and  resembling 
the  combatants  in  garb  and  size,  hung 
ft  little  above  the  grounds  I  perceived 
also  several  apertures  in  the  arena,  co* 
vered  with  loose  boards,  from  which 
puppets  were  occasionally  protruded 
during  the  combats.  A  trumpet  blast 
announced  the  opening  of  the  Giostra. 
The  combatants  made  their  obeisance 
to  the  spectators,  and  took  their  posi* 
tions  in  a  half*  circle  near  the  parapets 
A  door  in  the  wall  was  now  thrown 
open,  and  a  large  whitie  ox>  of  the 
Campagna  breed,  with  long  and  wide-i 
ly  spreading  horns,  rushed  into  tHe 
arena.  Previously  goaded  almost  to 
inadness  in  the  stable,  he  looked  wild-^ 
ly  around  him,  then  darted  forwaird^ 
and  vented  his  fury  upon  the  empty 
cask^,  the  hanging  puppet,  and  the 
stuffbd  figures,  wmcn  were  thrust  at 
him  through  the  apertures  already 
described.  When  he  was  somewhat 
wearied  with  this  exercise,  the  gio»* 
tratori  advanced  towards  hini,  holding 
out  the  red  cloths,  the  sight  of  which 
enraged  and  roused  the  animal  to  new 
efforts,  and  he  assaulted  his  torment* 
oifs,  l7ho  easily  evaded  his  attacks ;  or, 
when  dosely  pressed,  vaulted  lightly 
over  the  parapet.  After  a  dozen  ex* 
periments  of  this  nature,  the  Wearied 
ox  discontinued  his  efibrts,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  avoid  his  pursuers*  A 
running  noose  was  then  thrown  over 
his  horns,  and  he  was  dragged  from 
the  arena,  which  he  would  doubtless 
have  gladly  quitted,  had  not  the  sight 
of  his  prison  reminded  himr  of  the 
ffoading  torture  which  roused  his  peace* 
nil  nature  into  warlike  ferocity. 

A  bufialo  succeeded  him,  but  soon 
gave  up  the  struggle,  and  was  follow* 
ed  by  an  ox  Inth  only  one  horn,  who, 
howeve^,  proved  his  mettle  by  driving 
all  his  opponents  out  of  the  arenas 
They  sougnt  safety  beyond  the  para* 
pet,  and  the  enraged  animal  butted 
furiously  against  the  stone  wall.  Two 
bulls,  one  a  buffido,  and  the  other  of 
the  Campagna  race,  next  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  magnificent 
creatures,  and  so  wild,  that  the  four 
giostratori  did  not  hazard  the  encoun* 
ter.  Two  butcher's  dogs,  of  large 
size,  were  let  loose.  Thev  flew  at  we 
bulls,  fastened,  after  brief  contention, 
upon  their  ears^  and  were  dragged 
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rotind  the  arena  until  tbe  bellowing 
animals  were  brought  to  a  stand  by 
fatigae  and  torture.  The  fire  and  cou« 
rage  of  these  four-footed  combatants 
were  loudly  cheered^  but  the  human 
champions  were  more  frequently  hiss- 
ed than  applauded.  The  people,  how« 
ever,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  scene ; 
and,  after  any  instance  of  unusual 
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daring,  handed  wine  and  refreshments 
into  the  arena.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  these  exhibitions  is  their 
gymnastic  character.  The  grouping 
of  the  combatants  would  have  supplied 
models  to  a  sculptor,  so  finely  deve* 
loped,  so  classical  and  picturesque, 
were  the  figures,  attitudes,  and  ges- 
tures of  the  handsome  giostratori. 


XXII.   THE  GAME  OF  THE  PIG. 


THEmostludicrousof  all  burlesques 
upon  animal  combats,  is  the  Giuco  al 
Porco,  or  Game  of  the  Pig,  which  I 
saw  performed  in  one  of  the  piazzas  of 
Tivoli.  Observing  a  crowd  of  people 
attracted  by  some  scene,  which  pro- 
voked an  incessant  uproar  of  laughter 
and  applause,  I  approached,  and  dis- 
covered within  the  circle  a  pig  gaudi- 
ly painted,  adorned  with  ribbons,  and 
with  a  bell  suspended  from  his  neck. 
The  olject  of  the  game  was  to  chase 
^P  pig»>  to  seize  and  retain  possession 
of  him,  an  undertaking  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  his  pursuers,  who  could 
neither  walk  nor  see,  being  enclosed  in 
narrow  sacks  of  thick  doth,  which 
were  tied  over  their  heads  in  large 
folds,  forming  a  cushion  to  intercept 
the  heavy  blows  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 
Thus  strangely  muffled,  but  at  liberty 
to  use  their  arms,  for  which  two  holes 
are  cut  in  the  sack,  and  provided  with 
sticks,  they  stand  in  a  circle,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  wait  un- 
til the  pig  is  let  loose  amongst  them. 
Soon  as  the  small  bell  announces  his 
presence,  the  hunters  endeavour  to  ap« 
proach  him,  iMit,  being  unable  to  walk^ 


they  are  obliged  to  jump  forward  with 
their  feet  joined ;  of  course,  the  least 
shock  makes  them  totter,  and,  in  their 
endeavours  to  prevent  each  other  from 
gaining  the  prize,  they  often  stumble 
and  roll  together  over  the  arena,  while 
the  grumbling  animal,  terrified  by  the 
stunning  bravos  of  the  people,  jumps 
over  his  fallen  enemies,  gallops  in  all 
directions,  grunting  and  ringing  his 
bell,  tries  to  escape  through  the  crowd, 
and  is  driven  back  into  the  inner  cir- 
cle by  the  hooting  and  hissing  of  the 
spectators.  The  helpless  combatants, 
guided  by  the  bell,  again  hop  after 
their  game ;  and,  when  aiming  blows 
at  the  unfortunate  bell-ribger,  either 
strike  each  other,  or,  fighting  with  the 
air,  tumble  with  the  vain  effort,  regain 
their  feet  with  slow  and  ludicrous 
struggles,  resume  the  chase,  and  fall 
together  in  a  heap,  with  the  pig  in  the 
middle.  The  animal  becomes  the  prize 
of  any  one  who  can  seize  and  nold 
him,  and  the  conqueror,  satisfied  with 
the  honour  of  the  victory,  usually  in- 
vites all  his  competitors,  and  the 
judges  of  the  combat,  to  a  repast,  of 
which  the  captured  pig  is  the  chief  or* 
nament. 


XXIII.     BAFFAKLLE  AND  THE  VATICAN. 


Modern  Europe  is  indeed  indebt- 
ed to  the  resolute  and  vehement  Pope 
Julius  II.  for  the  most  distinguished 
masterpieces  in  painting;  and  it  was 
truly  fortunate  for  the.  arts  that  this 
enterprising  pontiff  possessed  an  eye 
so  accurate  for  the  essential  in  paint- 
ing, that  no  sophistries  of  the  courti- 
ers and  painters  of  the  day  could 
blind  his  judgment.  Disdaining  mere 
profession  and  common-place^  he 
quickly  discovered  real  talent,  ac- 
knowledged, and  employed  it. 
^  The  most  celebrated  artists  of  the 
time  had  already  painted  in  the  saloons 
of  the  Vatican  a  number  of  mask- like 
figures,  against  which,  according  to 
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the  unsound  theories  of  the  painters, 
no  objection  could  be  urged ;  when 
Bramante  introduced  Raffielle,  then  a 
vouth  of  seventeen;  and  obtained  for 
nim  permission  from  Julius  to  try  his 
strength  on  the  walls  of  a  saloon.  The 
older  masters  laughed  contemptuous- 
ly, and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  employ^ 
ing  an  inexperienced  boy;  but  the 
high-minded  youth,  r^ardless  of  their 
sneers,  steadily  pursued  his  object. 
His  fine  imagination  readily  suggest- 
ed designs,  suited  to  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  for  the  four  celebrated 
pictures  called.  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Poesy,  and  Justice.  While  still  glow- 
ing with  his  conception^  he  began  to 
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sketeb  the  "  Theology ;"  and  before 
the  "  Philosophy,"  better  known  as 
the  "  School  of  Athens,"  was  finished. 
Pope  JuHus  was  so  delighted  with  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  this  fine  cotnpo-* 
sition,  that  he  immediately  ordered  all 
the  works  of  the  artists  previously 
employed  to  be  rerooTcd,  and  deter- 
mined that  no  one  but  the  boy-painter 
should  decorate  the  walls  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  older  painters  complained 
bitterly  of  the  tyranny  and  folly  of 


flowing  in  spontaneous  Veme.  Apollo, 
whose  eyes  are  radiant  ¥rith  beauty, 
is  wrapt  ^  in  ecstatic  visions.  The 
Muses,  Laura,  Sappho,  and  the  best 
poets,  excepting  the  dramatic,  are  in* 
troduced. 

The  painting  called  *'  Justice"  con- 
sists of  three  admirable  allegorieal 
figures :  Wisdom  in  the  centre,  sup- 
ported by  Strength  on  the  right  hand, 
by  Moderation  on  the  left.  This  saloon 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  young 
this  proceeding ;  but  their  own  time    painter  in  Rome ;  and  in  the  multi- 


and  posterity  have  fully  justified  the 
peremptory  decision. 

The  "  Theology"  is  a  religious  al- 
legory, in  which  the  most  distinguish- 
ed personages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  appropriately  introdu- 
ced. The  principal  figures  are  drawn 
with  wonderful  accuracy  of  outline ; 
the  four  great  teachers  of  the  churdi 
stand' out  frcnn  the  lower  ground  with 
astonishing  truth  and  power;  and 
there  is  a  reaHty  and  variety  in  all  the 
heads,  which,  evince  the  lively  and  in- 
exhaustible imag^tion  of  tHe  youUi« 
ful  artist. 

The  most  attractive  of  aH  the  works 
of  Raffkelle  is  the  "  School  of  Athens." 
How  full  of  that  nature  which  the 
artist  loved  ! — ^and  what  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  and  harmony  pervades 
every  group,  although  the  collective 
design  of  this  picture  is  a  dispute  on 
^e  comparative  merits  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic and  Platonic  schools,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  triumphant  air  of 
Aristotle  and  his  adherents,  and  the 
apparent  c(mviction  of  their  opponents* 
Tliis  interpretation  of  the  design  ex- 
plains also  the  absence  of  Epicurus 
and  Zeno,  with  their  respective  dis- 


tude  and  grandeur  of  the  figures  which 
adorn  its  walls,  it  surpasses  all  the 
others.  In  the  other  saloons,'however, 
the  genius  of  Rafi^Ue  takes  a  bolder 
flight.  Here  are  his  H^iodorus ;  the 
Mirade  of  the  Mass;  the  Conflagra- 
tion of  the  Borgo ;  Leo  IV.  sweiffing 
on  the  Gospel;  the  Battle  of  Con- 
stantino ;  with  others  of  minor  exeeU 
lence,  in  which  the  asdstance  of  Raf- 
faelle's  pupils  is  discernible.  Hia 
Heliodorusis  perhaps  ^finest  of  all 
modern  allegories.  The  group  of 
Angels,  with  the  proitrate  Hefiodorus, 
belong  to  the  best  and  highest  of  Ma 
Conceptions ;  and  are  so  perfectly  Jtt^ 
tural  in  figure,  mien,  and  gesNirej 
that  the  painter  must  have  borrowed 
them  from  Roman  life  in  vehement 
and  fiery  action ;  while  the  angel  oq 
horseback,  although  certaiidy  some- 
\^at  extravagant  in  a  diurch,  presents 
a  magnificent  image  of  irresistible 
power  and  rapidity,  ^e  group  of 
lovely  females  near  the  Pope  yields 
an  effective  contrast;  and  JuHus  is 
gazing  on  t^e  scene  of  retrlbutioii 
with  an  air  of  dignified  gratification. 
The  assistance  of  Raffkelle^s  pupils  ft 
obvious  in  the  accessaries ;  neverthe- 


ciples.  What  masterly  heada  are  those    less,  this  picture  is  one  of  his  best 


of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Archimedes,  Or  rather  Bramante, 
and  the  young  Duke  of  Mantua !  The 
head  of  Archimedes,  especially,  a* 
bounds  with  intellectual  acuteness  and 
deep  thought.  The  group  of  four 
young  men  around  him  is  indescri- 
bably beautiful ;  and  these  five  figures 
form  a  delightful  picture  of  a  master 
and  his  scholars.  One  of  them  is 
studying ;  another  comprehends ;  the 
third  has  mastered  the  subject ;  and 
the  fourth  looks  elated,  ana  desirous 
to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  he 
nas  gained. 

The  "  Parnassus"  is  a  spiritual  pic- 
lure  of  poesy.  The  fine  genius  of 
Homer,  in  high  ^citement^  is  oyer<^ 


compositions.  It  was  painted  ^oon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  army 
from  Italy,  and  the  allusion  to  their 
unhallotTed  rapacity  and  subsequent 
reverses  must  nave  greatly  ddighted 
the  Romans.  * 

The  "  Miracle  of  the  Mass,"  which 
surpasses  most  of  Rafikelle's  pictures 
tn  colouring  and  finish.  Is  remarki^le 
for  variety  of  character  and  unity  of 
expression  in  the  difibrent  heads,  most 
of  which  are  portraits.  Every  coun- 
tenance is  expressive  of  lively  faith 
and  astonishment.  Pope  Julius,  and 
the  no  longer  doubting  priest,  are 
masterly  figures, 

The  "  Conflagration  of  the  Borgo/' 
Mother  miratle,  is  deflenredlj^  oe&* 
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brated  for  the  beauty  and  fine  expres*  altbongb  infinitely  varied^  posate  a 

sion  of  the  terrified  women  and  un«  peculiar    and    diaracteristie    charm* 

conscious  children ;  but  &e  subject  Michd-Angelo  surpassed  all  modern 

was  suited    to  Ccnreggio  or  Titian^  painters  in  the  sublimity  of  his  con« 

rather  than  Raffaelle :  indeed^miracles  ceptions^  and  in  the  accurate  drawing 

should  never  be  painted ;  they  ore  the  of  naked  figures;  but  he  had  little 

poet's  province.  feeling  for  beauty  of  form ;  his  fi* 

In  the  fine  picture  of  *'  Leo  IV.  gures^  with  some  exceptions,  are  poor 
swearing  on  the  Gospel/'  the  principal  and  ignoble  ;  and  he  wanted  a  paint- 
figure  is  the  best.  Never  were  a  good  er's  eye  and  hand  for  colouring  ; 
conscience,  and  an  exalted  character^  while  Raffaelle^  all  heart  and  feeling, 
more  finely  expressed ;  and  how  ad«  was  a  Uving  fountain  of  grace  and 
mirably  efibctive  is  the  appealing  look  beauty.  As  much  of  the  naked  as 
towards  heaven!  There  are  several  was  visible  in  the  costume  of  his  time, 
roast^ly  heads  in  the  group  of  Cardi-  he  conveyed  with  life  and  accuracy* 
nals,  and  the  various  expressicms  of  He  had  httle  knowledge  of  the  magic 
high  intelligence,  of  astonishment,  powers  of  chiaro-scuro,  and  his  co« 
attention  and  resignation,  blended  louring  was  in  general  too  superficial; 
with  deep  and  universal  sympathy,  but  many  of  his  heads  are  equal  to 
prove  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  those  of  Titian  in  high  finish  and 
painter's  fetncy.  depth  of  colour ;  which  proves  that. 

The  ^^  Battle  of  Constantine  and  however  eminent  painters  may  vary 
Maxentius"  is  one  of  the  best  of  Raf«  in  manner,  they  will  always  resemble 
faelle's  compositions;  the  arrangement  each  other  in  their  best  styles. 
is  admirable,  Uie  various  groups  form  His  fault  is  the  universal  introduce 
a  magnificent  whole,  and  the  prind*  tion  of  the  graceful  and  pleasing,  even 
pal  figures  are  finely  pronnnent^  and  when  out  of  place.  He  surpassed  all 
full  of  Me  and  truth*  In  the  features  other  painters  in  his  delineation  of  the 
of  Constantine,  the  gratification  of  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  but  he 
victory  is  blended  with  the  angry  flush  appeared  to  want  the  power  of  pour« 
and  excitement  of  battle.  The  head  traying  malignant  expression.  His 
of  Maxentius,  attributed  by  some  to  Attila  and  Heliodorus,  his  unimport* 
Julio  Romano,  reveals  the  cruel  and  ant  and  accessary  figures,  and  even  his 
miserable  tyrant,  yielding  to  despair  murderers  in  the  <'  Massacre  of  the 
and  destruction.  The  masses  are  too  Infants,"  have,  in  various  degrees,  a 
much  crowded,  and  the  retreat  of  the  benevolent  and  prepossessing  express- 
defeated  army  is  too  unresisting  and  sion ;  from  which  some  acute  obser- 
cowardly ;  but,  in  true  and  effective  vers  have  inferred,  that  his  impassion- 
drawing  of  the  principal  figures,  this  ed  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and 
battle  surpasses  all  others.  {;raceful  had  generated  a  fixed  habit. 

In  front  of  the  saloons  are  the  open  or  mannerism,  beyond  his  control, 
arcades,  called  the  Loggie,  which  are  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  the 
decorated  with  numerous  small  paint-  grace  and  dignity  of  his  numerous 
ings  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  -figures  in  the  Vatican  without  a  con- 
some  from  the  New.  A  few  of  these  viction  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
•were  painted  bv  Raffiielle;  but  the  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
majority,  and  all  the  Arabesques,  were  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
copied  by  pupils  from  his  designs,  time.  What  graceful  folding  of  the 
Many  of  these  subjects  abound  with  draperies,  and  what  true  nobility  of 
beauty  and  expression ;  they  are,  in-  look  and  attitude,  in  his  phUosophers 
4eed,  the  genuine  school  of  Rafikelle;  and  apostles  I  How  beautiful  his 
and  when  I  walk  through  the  arcades,  Laura,  Sappho,  and  the  three  Graces 
I  love  to  picture  to  myself  the  hea-  near  Apollo  in  his  Parnassus !  And 
venly  painter,  surrounded  by  his  great-  then  the  children  in  his  *^  Conflagra- 
er  and  lesser  pupils,  and  to  trace  the  tion  of  the  fi orgo ;" — what  helpless 
various  styles  and  degrees  of  ability  in  innocence  of  look  and  attitude !  what 
the  execution  <^  these  admirable  de«  utter  unconsciousness  of  danger ! 
signs.  The  great  number  of  paintings  ac- 

Certainly  Haffaelle,  if  any  man,  was  compUshed  by  Raffaelle  in  so  short  a 

born  a  painter.    His  designs  were  the  life  is  a  reasonable  subject  of  wonder ; 

reflex  of  his  exquisite  perception  of  especially  when  the  philosophical  depth 

^e  beautiftd;   and  all  his  figures,  and  feeling  of  many  of  his  designs,  and 
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the  labour  of  so  much  execution  and 
high  finish,  are  duly  considered. 

The  only  and  beloved  child  of  a 
painter,  he  was  from  infancy  sur- 
rounded  with  images  and  associations 
of  fine  art ;  and,  during  an  early  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  his  beauti- 
ful and  plastic  mind  observed  and 
made  its  own  a  multitude  of  forms, 
attitudes,  and  gestures,  in  the  deli- 
neation of  which,  by  incessant  and  so- 
litary effort,  he  attained  wondrous  fa- 
cility and  power.  Thus  exercising  at 
once  his  eye,  his  hand^  and  his  ima- 
gination, his  fine  genius  expanded  in 
early  life  to  almost  the  full  extent  of 
its  capacity ;  and  the  divine  painter, 
while  yet  a  boy,  accomplished  vrarka 
which  immeasurably  surpassed  all 
other  existing  pictures.  The  peculiar 
power  in  which  he  excelled  all  other 
artists,  was  that  inexhaustible  facijigr 
of  invention,  which  supplied  for  fl^ 
required  purpose,  forms  and  attitudes 
fbunded  in  life  and  truth.  Hence  the 
extraordinary  number  and  general  ex- 
cellence of  his  xwintings.  That  highest 
object  of  art,  the  human  figure,  to 
which  so  many  able  men  have  vainly 
devoted  their  lives,  was  no  effort  to 
Baffaelle ;  it  was  indeed  the  lightest, 
the  most  familiar,  of  his  achievements. 

I  have  conceded  to  Pope  Julius  the 
merit  of  detecting  and  fostering  the 
fine  genius  of  Raffaelle ;  on  the  other 
hand,  howev^,  it  was  unfortunate  for 
posterity  that  this  theological  autocrat 
imprisoned  the  highly- gifted  artist  in 
the  Vatican,  and  chained  down  to  sub- 
jects principally  connected  with  Ro- 
mish supremacy,  that  mind  which 
would  have  taken  nobler  fiights4f  left 
to  its  own  mounting  impulses.  The 
true  element  of  master-minds  is  free- 
dom of  action ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
assist  the  pr(^;re8S  of  native  genius, 
should,  before  all  things,  leave  it  un- 
fettered. 

If  we  except  his  portraits  and  theo- 
logical subjects,  the  only  extensive 
work  of  Raffiielle  is  the  *'  History  of 


SMches  of  Italy  and  ihs  iitUkau. 
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Psyche'^  in  the  Fibnesina';  and  these 
designs,  some  admirable  figures  ex- 
cepted, sr€  by  no  means  in  his  best 
style ;  nor  will  his  gods  and  goddesses 
bear  any  comparison  with  the  antique. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  in  jus* 
tification,  that  he  borrowed  the  sub- 
ject from  the  clever  tale  of  Apuleius^ 
and  that  the  whole  series  were  but  a 
painter's  scherzo,  representing  a  co- 
quettish woman,  who  is  determined 
to  have  no  handsome  daughfer-in-law, 
and  is  at  last  compelled  to  submit. 
Besides  his  beautiful  Galatsea^  whose 
innocent  features  express  all  the  im- 
passioned tenderness  of  first  love, 
there  are  several  of  his  pictures  in 
the  saloons  which  belong  not  to  church 
history;  but  even  in  these  he  was 
compelled  by  the  patron,  knd  the  lo- 
cality, to  give  a  sanctimonious  aspect 
to  his  figures,  which  made  even  Vasari 
regard  his  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the 
''  School  of  Athens/'  as  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul ;  and  th^  were  aetuidly  en- 
graved by  some  ignorant  artist  with 
glories.  A  similar  restraint  pervades 
in  some  d^ee  his  Parnassus,  which 
would  have  a  widely  different  and 
more  poetical  design  had  it  been  paint- 
ed in  the  garden  saloon  of  Ariosto. 

In  consequence  of  the  long-endu- 
ring restraint  imposed  upon  Raffaelle 
by  church  patronage,  his  sublime 
powers  have  yielded  little  in  com- 
parison with  their  capabilities.  In  a 
state  of  free- agency,  nis  poetical  and 
cultivated  mind  would  have  naturally 
prompted  him_  toJllustratcthe  most 
impassioned  and  striking  incidents  in 
profane  history ;  and  that  his  fine 
genius  would  have  been  more  per- 
fectly developed  in  subjects  of  this 
nature,  those  will  readily  believe,  who 
have  ima^nation  enough  to  transfer 
the  magnificent  females  in  his  "  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Infants,"  his  fine  Sibyls 
in  the  Church  alia  Pace,  and  some  of 
his  Madonnas,  to  scenes  in  the  lives 
of  Sophonisba,  Cleopatra,  and  Cor- 
nelia, or  in  the  history  of  Coriolanus. 


XXV.   THE  RAFFABLLE  TAPESTIUBS  IN  1780. 


Last  week,  during  a  solemn  bene- 
diction in  the  church  of  San  Gidvannl 
in  Laterano,  the  Raffiielle  Tapestries, 
about  twenty  in  number,  were  hung 
out  to  grace  the  festival.  They  repre- 
sent scenes  from  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
the  Acte  of  the  Apostles.  The  caiw 
toons  for  these  tapestries  were  painted 


by  Raffkelle,  a  few  years  before  hk 
deaths  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  and 
thev  were  embroidered  in  Flanders 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  of 
his  best  Flemish  pupils. 

Many  of  these  designs  exhibit  ex- 
cellenoe  and  beauty  o£  a  distinguished 
order.    On  some  A  them  the  painter 
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has  evidently  bestowed  Httle  pains  ; 
but  even  in  these^  single  figures  of 
great  beauty  are  discoverable.  Limit- 
ed  to  subjects  which  would  be  effec- 
tive in  tapestry,  the  great  artist  could 
not  introduce  those  refined  delicacies 
of  character  and  expression,  the  effect 
of  which  is  so  decisive ;  and  probably^ 
because  the  importance  of  these  de- 
signs was  undervalued;  or  possibly^ 
by  some  unpardonable  negligence,  the 
original  drawings  were  left  in  Flanders. 

The  best  of  these  tapestries  are  the 
ISiassacre  of  the  Infants ;  the  Resur- 
rection ;  the  Donation  of  the  Keys ; 
the  attempted  Sacrifice  to  St  Paul; 
St  Paul  in  the  Areonagus ;  St  Peter 
Healing  the  Lame ;  the  Blind  Sorcer- 
er ;  the  Draught  of  Fishes.  The  life 
and  character  which  flash  out  of  the 
coarse  material^  are  truly  wonderful. 
They  reach  the  heart  of  every  behold- 
er^ and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  observe 
the  devotional  feeling  which  animates 
the  speaking  features  of  the  Romans^ 
as  they  stand  in  groups  before  these 
tapestries^  and  point  out  to  each  other 
their  various  beauties. 

Rafikelle's  '^  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents" makes  every  other  design  on 
this  subject  insignificant  and  tame. 
I  beheld  several  beautiful  women  shed- 
ding tears  as  they  gazed  upon  the  af- 
fecting groups  in  this  wondrous  pic- 
ture ;  so  natural  and  so  heart-rending 
is  the  expression  of  infant  innocence 
and  unconscbusness ;  so  appalling  are 


the  roused  energies  of  maternal  affec- 
tion. One  mother  is  running  with 
outstretched  arms  and  streaming  hair; 
another  sits  weeping  over  her  mur- 
dered infant ;  a  tnird  is  furiously  con- 
tending with  the  murderer^  while  her 
infant  clitigs  to  her.  The  beauty  of 
these  mothers  is  more  than  human, 
and  there  is  an  inexhaustible  charm  in 
the  finely  blended  and  stirring  action 
of  this  composition,  which  covers  three 
large  tapestries. 

St  Peter  healing  the  Lame,  the  Sa- 
crifice to  St  Paul,  and  the  Donation  of 
the  Keys,  are  all  master- pieces :  the 
figures  admirable  and  full  of  nature  ; 
the  grouping  perfect. 

The  design  of  the  Resurrection  is 
highly  imaginative.  The  guards  are 
flying  in  terror  as  from  a  spectre.  The 
commander  with  a  spear,  whose  native 
courage  is  visible  through  his  appre- 
hensions ;  the  soldier  clinging  to  him 
in  terror ;  another,  with  upraised  arms 
and  shield ;  and  a  third,  who  is  run- 
ning away,  are  all  masterly ;  while  the 
three  Marys  in  the  distance  complete 
the  stirring  harmony  of  the  whole. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  do 
critical  justice  to  these  fine  tapestries, 
except  when  standing  before  them; 
and  even  then,  the  critic  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  Raffkelle,  and  know  how  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
coarse  and  inadequate  material. 
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THE  TWO  EMIIIE8. 


"  Well  !  this  is  sufiidently  tanta- 
lizing>"  exclaimed  young  Harry  Pon- 
Bonby,  as  he  sat  at  his  soHtary  break- 
fast, sipping  a  cup  of  very  indifferent 
tea,  and  perusing  a  letter  which  had 
just  been  brought  him.  '<  Now,  here 
have  I  been  for  this  month  past,  think- 
ing, dreaming,  and  talking  of  nothing 
else  than  my  expected  meeting  with 
my  dear  little  Emily ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  I  am  going  to  set  off*  post  on 
this  delightful  errand>  comes  this  con- 
founded letter,  to  quash  all  my  hopes ! 
—Deuce  take  me  if  I  go  at  all,"  said 
the'  impatient  youth,  tossing  the  un- 
welcome epistle  from  him  to  the  fur- 
thest comer  of  the  room. 

The  letter  which  called  forth  this 
burst  of  impatience  from  the  youthftil 
Jover^  was  jfrom  hi«  gutrdian^  Mr  J>e* 


vereux,  and  we  shall  give  its  purport 
in  his  own  words,  as  follows— *'  Dear 
Harry,  we  are  rejoiced  to  hear  of  your 
success  at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  near 
prospect  of  seeing  you  here.  Had 
your  little  mistress  been  with  us  at 
inresent,  we  should  no  doubt  haye  had 
mighty  preparations  for  your  recep- 
tion at  Stokely,  and  you  might  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  throwing  your- 
self and  your  laurels  at  the  young 
lady's  feet  in  the  true  heroic  style. 
But  joking  apart,  my  dear  Harry, 
though  sorry  for  your  disappointment, 
I  think  it  may  be  just  as  well  that  my 
ward  and  you  should  not  be  thrown 
together  until  the  childish  impressions 
received  when  you  were  last  here  shall 
have  unden;one  the  test  of  time,  and 
till  the  infloenoe  of  society,  and  th^ 
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attractions  of  others  may  have  had 
free  scope  to  act  upoA  the  unfettered 
hearts  of  both. 

"  You  no  doubt  thought  me  a  surly 
|ellow>  when  1  forbade  all  childish 
promises ;  but  you  may  live  to  thank 
me  for  my  dbduracy,  and  mean  time 
you  must  console  yourself  as  best  you 
can,  or  if  much  at  a  loss,  may  prac- 
tise pretty  speeches  at  the  expense  of 
my  Emily,  who,  though  not  perhaps 
so  gay  as  her  lively  cousin,  is  very 
much  what  her  father  could  wish  her 
to  be;  and  who,  together  with  Mrs 
Betty  and  myself,  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you  at  Stokely  Priory,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Well !  perhaps  Mr  Devereux  was 
right,  and  I  was  wrong  after  all,"  said 
Ponsonby,  as  after  another  perusal, 
he  crumpled  the  letter  into  his  pocket, 
and  ihrew  liimself  into  the  carriage 
which  had  been  in  waiting  for  some 
time..  ''  But  unfortunately  the  pro^ 
mise  was  given  before  I  was  aware  of 
his  intentions,  or  at  least  before  I  had 
done  more  than  half  suspect  them. 
And  now,  what  if  Emily  shouM  have 
grown  up  coarse ! — ^but  surely  that  is 
impossible ; — she  was  so  pretty  and  so 
playful.^— Let  me  see,  it  is  just  five 
years  since  I  saw  her  last — she  was 
then  but  thirteen;  and  now  she  is 
eighteen— what  a  charming  age  !"— 
and  in  contemplation  of  that  golden 
age,  and  on  tne  change  whidi  five 
years  must  have  made  upon  his  Emi- 
ly,—the  hours  rolled  on,  and  so  did 
the  carriage  until  he  arrived  at  Stoke- 
ly Priory. 

It  was  a  bitter  sharp  evening  in  the 
end  of  February;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  tne  sound  of 
the  carriage  wheels  was  scarcely  to 
be  heard  as  it  swept  round  the  circle, 
and  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  guard- 
ian's  mansion. 

Ponsonby  was  one  of  those  youths 
who  delight  in  surprises,  and  wno  love 
to  throw  the  whole  precise  arrange- 
ments of  a  quiet  family  into  confusion. 
He  congratulated  himself,  therefore, 
that  no  one  appeared  at  the  door  to 
receive  him,  except  the  old  buUer,  a 
favourite  domestic  of  the  family,  and 
vras  still  better  pleased,  when  dd  John 
assured  him,  that  he  might,  if  de- 
sirous of  so  doing,  steal  upon  the  &- 
mily  quite  unawares ;  '^  for,"  added 
he,  '*  master  always  makes  Miss  Emi- 
ly sing  to  him  after  dinner  until  the 
candles  come,  while  he  sits  listening 
with  his  eyes  shut  in  one  ann-ohair> 
and  Mrs  Betty  is  deeping  ia  t'other ; 


so  if  you  go  in  by  the  anteroom,  sir^ 
you  may  hear  Miss  Emily  sing,  and 
she  be  never  the  wiser ;  but  you  know, 
sir,  it's  not  your  Miss— I  mean,  sir, 
that  it's  t'other  Miss  Emily,  master's 
daughter,  that's  at  home  now." — "  I 
know,  I  know,  John ;  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  see  Miss  Devereux,  and  to 
make  acquaintance  with  her."— So 
saying,  Harry  stept  lightly  up  the 
staircase,  and  softly  opening  the  door 
of  the  apartment  which  led  to  the 
drawing-room,  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, lest  the  noise  of  his  footsteps 
should  arrest  the  sweet  sounds  which 
met  his  ear  from  thence.  Oh,  what  a 
voice  was  that  1  so  soft,  so  full,  so 
sweet  [—-but  it  was  not  ^iw  Einily 
who  sang,  and  a  pang  of  disappoint-, 
ment  thrilled  throu^  his  breast. 

Harry  was  passionately  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  he  stood  chained  to  the  spot, 
drinking  in  the  rich  melody  which 
seemed  formed  to  penetrate  bis  souL 
The  air  was  one  ne  well  knew, — ^it 
was  a  beautiful  French  air  from  the 
opera  of  Joconde— *'  Daris  un  delire 
extreme."  There  was  something  in 
the  tenderness  with  which  the  ivwrds 

«  Et  Ton  revient  toujours,  tpujours, 
A  sea  premieres  amours  !*' 

were  breathed,  which  thrilled  through 
his  heart.  Had  it  been  to  Emily  who 
sung,  what  a  moment  of  ddight  would 
this  have  been !  But  he  had  no  time  to 
sigh  or  to  think  about  the  matter,  for 
old  John  entered  the  room  vrith 
candles,  and  at  this  moment  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  and,  as  Harry 
fancied,  of  pleasure,  escaped  the  lips 
of  the  lovely  songstress— for  lovely 
she  indeed  appeared,  as^  she  started 
from  the  instrument^  her  cheek  suf- 
fused Willi  the  brightest  blushes, 
while  she  hastily  extended,  and  as 
hastily  drew  back,  the  prettiest  little 
hand  in  (he  world.  ''  Papa,  it  is  Mr 
Ponsonby,"  said  Emily, ''  and  I  have 
almost  introduced  myself  to  him." 
Mr  Devereux  rose  to  welcome  Harry, 
and  complete  the  introduction,  while 
Mrs  Betty  rubbed  her  eyes,  and,  put- 
tmg  on  her  spectacles,  exclaimed^ 
''Bless  me!  Master  Harry  I — it  sure- 
ly can't  be;— why,  he  is  a  finer  man 
than  his  father  was,  and  that  I 
thought  hardly  possible."—"  Do  spare 
my  blushes,  dear  Mrs  EUaabeth," 
said  Ponsonby,  graspingthe  old  lady'a 
hand  With  mudi  kindness;  '^you  know 
I  was  always  a  modest  youth,  and  I 
^yould  not  AATC  my  £ur  coaaiB  thivk 


me  oihenHMe  bow,  aldiou^  I  have 
been  so  bold  as  to  steal  upon  you  un- 
announced>-^bat  the  temptation  old 
John  held  out  was  not  to  be  resisted^ 
and  the  sounds  I  have  heard  not  easi- 
ly to  be  fln^otten."— '«  What,  Mr 
Ponsonby,  and  you  have  been  a  listen^ 
er,"  said  the  blujEdiing  Emily ;  "  well, 
my  cousin  Emily  told  me  many  of  your 
traits,  but  she  did  not  give  me  reason 
to  believe  you  were  so  very  unprinci- 
pkd."-^^'  Did  Emily  spwak  of  me  to 
you  ?"  enquired  Harry  with  eagerness; 
— **  and  what  did  she  say  ? — Yon 
witst  tell  me  what  fiiuks  she  said  I 
had,  that  I  may  set  about  lefbrming 
them."— ^  Come,  come,"  said  Mr  De- 
vereux,  '^  we  shall  not  enter  upon  so 
ample  a  field  at  present ;  see,  the  urn 
is  smoking  ob  toe  table,  and  no  tea  in 
yet.  Why,  Emily,  you  are  getting  as 
giddy  as  your  cousin  ;  and  I  have 
been  telling  Harry  here,  that  you  are 
a  paragon  of  steadiness  and  regulari- 
ty." An  arch  smile  played  for  a  mo« 
ment  around  the  rosy  lips  of  Emily, 
as,  without  farther  reply,  she  rose  and 
b^n  to  busy  herself  in  the  duties  of 
the  tea-table.  Harry  and  his  guardian 
talked  about  his  Cambridge  studies 
and  future  views ;  and  thus,  between 
the  gra^e  and  gay,  the  evening  quidc- 
ly  passed  in  pleasant  conversation. 

When  Ponsonby  had  retired  at 
night  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  blue 
room,  he  cast  around  him  a  gknee  of 
cheerful  recognition  upon  every  fami« 
liar  thing,  grown  dear  from  the  recol- 
lections and  assodationt  of  childhood. 
"  Well,"  said  he  mentally,  "  were  my 
little  Emily  but  here,  I  should  feel 
just  as  I  used  to  do,  and  we  might  be 
as  happy  as  possible."  But  Harry  was 
at  that  moment  aware  that  in  truth  he 
did  not  just  feel  as  he  used,  or  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  The  beauty  and 
attractions  of  the  present  Emily  had 
filled  his  heart  with  a  troubled  de- 
light, and  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
ivisbing  for  the  presence  of  the  absent 
Emily,  to  protect  his  plighted  faith.-^ 
"  Then  this  Emily  is  so  like  her  cou- 
sin," reasoned  he  with  his  own  con- 
science, '*  that  I  almost  forget  myself 
in  her  presence ;  and  yet  die  is  differ- 
ent too — ^more  grave,  more  thought- 
ful. My  Emily  s  face  was  ever  spr- 
ing, even  when  her  tongue  waa  silent." 
Thus  making  out  a  catalogue  of  hit 
little  Emily's  charms,  and  confusing 
them  gradually  with  those  of  her  loye« 
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ly  cousin,  the  bewildered  Ponsonby 
fell  adeep. 

A  week  had  passed  away,  and  Pon- 
sonby was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
his  uncle's  acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart  was  greater  than  his  own, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  fiir  better 
for  himsdf  had  he  submitted  to  be 
governed  by  it.  But  the  fiiult  of  Har- 
ry Ponsonby  had  ever  been  impetuosi- 
ty, and  it  required  all  the  gen^osity 
of  his  disposition,  and  all  his  high 
sense  of  honour,  to  atone  for  the  im- 
^udencea  which  he  too  often  eommit- 
ted. 

Little  Emily,  as  she  had  always 
been  called,  to  distinguish  her  from 
her  cousin,  who  was  a  few  months 
<^der,  and  fcnrmed  upon  a  larger  scale, 
was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  younger 
breather  of  Mr  Devereux.  He  had 
filkd  a  lugh  situation  in  India,  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  s^it  home 
bis  only  child  to  be  educated  with  her 
cousin.  His  own  death  quickly  fol- 
lowed, and  Emily's  recollections  of 
her  parents  and  of  India  were  but  as 
a  dream,  while  all  the  bright  realities 
of  youth  were  connected  with  Stokely 
Priory,  and  the  kind  friends  she  had 
found  there.  Mr  Devereux  was  a 
widower,  but  the  two  EmUies  passed 
their  earlier  years  under  the  tuition  of 
an  excellent  governess,  between  whose 
attentive  solidtude,  and  the  caresses 
of  g^od  aunt  Betty,  the  loss  oi  a  mo« 
ther  was  never  felt.  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Devereux  was  an  unmarried  sister  of 
Mr  De^ereux's  father,  and  conse- 
quently grand-aunt  to  the  children. 
She  was  the  kindest  of  women,  and 
the  sweetest  of  old  maids.  She  did 
not  attempt,  with  her  old-&shioned 
habits  and  ideas,  to  reform  the  ways 
and  manners  of  the  young ;  but  she 
entered  into  their  tastes,  and  made 
allowance  for  their  feelings  and  their 
manners,  for  which  she  was  repaid 
by  the  tendereat  affection  and  the  most 
watchful  care. 

As  the  coudns  grew  out  of  child- 
hoody  Mr  Devereux  found  it  neces- 
sary to  aker  his  plan  of  educating 
them  together.  Their  governess  had 
accepted  an  advantageous  offer  of  su- 
perintending a  limited  establishment 
for  young  ladies  ;  and  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  his  aunt,  made  Mr  De« 
vereux  unwilling  to  deprive  her  of  the 
sodety  of  both  &e  little  girls  at  once. 
A  plan  was  therefore  arranged,  that 
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the  cousins  should  each  alterbately  and  Harry  thought  she  almost  took  a 
he  for  a  year  with  their  former  gover-  maHcious  pleasure  in  attaching  import- 
ness^  Mrs  Hartly,  and  with  their  ance  to  them^  at  the  very  time  when  he 
grand- aunt  at  Stokely, until  their  edu-  was  wincing  under  the  recollection  of 
cation  should  he  completed.  Thus  it  his  fetters.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  re* 
happened^  that  during  the  twelve  concile  this  mischievous  triumph  with 
months  which  Harry  had  passed  with  thedeephlush  of  pleasure  whicn  would 
his  guardian,  previous  to  his  quitting  suffuse  her  dieek  when  she  herself  v^as 
him  for  coll^e^  the  younger  Emily  the  exclusive  object  of  his  attention* 
had  been  his  only  companion,  and  the  Thus,  as  the  conduct  of  £m|ly  became 
natural  consequence  of  their'  being  every  day  a  greater  enigma  to  Ponsdn- 
thus  thrown  together,  was  a  growing  hy,  and  consequently  fixed  more  of  his 
affection  for  each  other.  Ponsonby  observation,  nis  heart  became  mere 
then  thought  that  his  love  for  £mily  and  more  filled  with  her  image.  He 
was  the  sweetest,  and  would  be  the  tried  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  toe  state 
most  enduring,  feeling  of  his  existence ;  of  her  feelings,  but  his  eSatta  were  in 
he  had  cherished  it  during  five  Ions  vain.  Her  character  was  much  too 
years  of  absence,  and  had  been  proud  open,  and  her  disposition  too  generous 
to  feel  that  it  never  was  stronger  than  to  admit  the  imputation  of  coquetry^ 
at  the  moment  when  he  expected  to  be  and  yet  at  times  her  conduct  was  in- 
restored  to  her.  All  this  was  true—  consistent-^-almost  capricious.  Puz« 
and  even  now  he  felt  that  sweet  and  zled  with  Emily,  and  dissatisfied  with 
voung  affection  warm  at  his  heart  :*-  himself,  Ponsonby  resolved  to  turn 
but  it  was  not  love ! — ah  no !— rhow  from  the  dangerous  contemplation, 
different  from  this  was  the  wild  tu-  He  would  busy  himself  with  books — 
multuous  feeling  which  now  swelled  he  would  only  make  his  appearance 
his  breast,  and  beat  in  every  pulse,  as  when  theassembled  family  party  would 
woman,  lovely,  full-grown  woman,  render  the  meeting  less  dangerous  to 
asserted  her  sway,  and  burst  upon  him  him. 
in  all  her  charms !  It  was  after  having  thus  absented 

But  not  unchecked  did  young  Pon-  himself  for  some  days,  that  he  chanced 
Bonby  permit  himself  to  indulge  in  this  to  meet  with  Emily  on  her  return  from 
sweet  intoxication  ;  severely  did  he  an  early  walk,  and  though  he  had  re- 
take himself  to  task,  and  yet  he  scarce  solved  on  striking  into  an  opposite 
could  say  whence  the  blame  had  arisen,  path,  such  is  the  weakness  of  a  lover's 
He  had  come  prepared  to  love  his  own  fbrbearance,  that  his  resolution  failed 
long  cherished  mistress,  yet  ere  one  him  at  the  moment,  and  he  could  not 
wandering  thought  had  sprung  within  resist  joining  the  enchantress.  He 
his  breast,  he  had  listened  to  that  voice  even  induced  her  to  prolong  h^  walk, 
which  could  neter  be  forgotten,  and  by  observing  that  the  day  was  too  iu« 
gazed  on  those  bewitching  eyes  which  viting  to  allow  of  her  returning  to  the 
still  would  follow  him  where'er  he  house,  and  requested  permission  to  ao« 
went.  Yet  was  it  long  before  the  company  her.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
youth  would  admit  the  painful,  hu«  made  the  request  than  he  repented  of 
miliating  truth,  that  his  first  love  was  it,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  lady  was 
extinguished,  or  bad  never  deserved  more  disposed  to  resent  his  unlooked 
the  name  of  that  omnipotent  passion,  for  attention  than  to  accept  of  it. 
His  upright  honourable  heart  turned  "  Pray,  Mr  Ponsonby,"  said  the  pro- 
with  pain  from  the  possibility  of  such  vddng  girl,  "  to  what  am  I  indebted 
unfaithfulness,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  to  for  this  unusual  piece  of  gallantry  ? 
the  danger,  and  resolved  to  struggle  I  rather  think  the  sun  has  shone  quite 
with  U,  if  It  indeed  existed.  as  brightly  for  this  week  past,  but 

Thus  passed  the  time  away,  and  neither  it  nor  any  thing  else  has  been 
Ponsonby  felt  his  task  becoming  more  able  to  draw  you  fh)m  your  room.  I 
difficult  every  hour,  nor  did  Emily  hope  my  absent  cousin  has  had  more 
aippear  to  aid  him  in  it.  It  was  true,  of  your  thoughts  of  late  than  we  of 
she  rather  encouraged  than  checked  your  company,  or  I  fear  she  may  have 
him  in  any  allusion  to  his  youthful  reason  to  repent  of  her  early  prefer- 
attachment ;  nay,  she  dwelt  with  em*  ence.  Does  Mr  Ponsonby  avoid  think- 
phasis  upon  the  minutest  circum-  ing  of  the  absent,  as  studiously  as  he 
sunces  regarding  it,  which  had  been  does  talking  of  them  ?"— <<  What  can 
confided  to  her  by  her  artless  cousin  ;    youmean^  Emily?  Surely  I  have  never 
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aToided  talking  of  youY  cousin  wbei^ 
an  opporitunit^  hia^  offered." — "  But 
you  have  avoided  the  opportunity^" 
said  the  saucy  girl,  '^  which  comes 
much  to  the  same  thing.-^Poor  little 
Emily  I  I  fear  she  runs  mu^h  risk  of 
being  forgotten  altogether;  and  yet 
it's  no  fault  of  mine,  for  I  am  sure 
when  we  were  together,  I  reminded 
you  of  her  daily,  hourly— did  I  not, 
Harry  ?"— "  Oh,  Emily !"  exclaimed 
the  s^tated  Ponsonby»  grasping  her 
hand, ''  you  do  indeed  remind  me  of 
her,^jand  that  so  powerfully,  that  at 
times  I  scarce  know  which  Emily  I  am 
thinking  of  or  speakii^  to.  I  look  on 
you  as  I  should  look  on  her !  I  think  of 
you  when  I  should  think  of  her,  and 
wish,  and  wish — what  is  impossible-— 
that  there  was  but  one  Emily  in  the 
world  for  me,  and  she  was — " — "  Oh, 
do  not  say  it,  Harry  !"  exclaimed  the 
now  trembling  girl,  placing  her  hand 
upon  his  lips,  asif  to  stop  the  words  she 
dared  not  hear.  ''  Come,  come,  I  must 
not  listen  to  this  nonsense. — I  shall  go 
to  Mrs  Hartley's  and  send  Emily  to 
you^  and  then  you  will  have  your  wish, 
and  I  shall  have  mine;  for  believe 
me,  dear  Harry,  there  is  nothing  I  de« 
sire  so  earnestly  as  that  you  should 
continue  true  to  your  first  affection." 
With  these  words  Emily  returned  to 
the  house,  leaving  Ponsonby  more  be- 
wildered than  ever.  ''  Nothing  that 
she  desires  so  much  as  that  I  should 
be  true  to  my  first  afl&ction !"  repeat- 
ed Harry.—*'  Strange,  unaccountable 
girl ! — But  be  it  so— The  task  becomes 
easier  now  that  I  know  that  she  does 
not  love  me.  And  now  I  have  but  to 
8cho(^  my  own  heart,  and  avoid  the 
dangerous  pleasure  of  being  alone  with 
this  bewitcning  creature  while  she  re« 
mains  here." 

.  But  this  schooling  of  the  heart,  Pon- 
sonby found  no  easy  task.  Every 
member  of  the  family  appeared  to 
have  a  plot  to  bring  this  unfortunate 
couple  together.  Even  good  Mrs 
Elizabeth  innocently  lent  her  aid,-— 
she  could  not  make  out  her  evening 
wdk  unless  supported  by  an  arm  of 
each ;  and  when  she  had  reached  her 
accustomed  distance,  she  would  urge 
Harry  and  Emily  to  continue  their 
way  a  little  farther,  giving  them  fre- 
quently some  commission  of  benevo- 
lence to  perform,  which  she  herself 
was  unable  to  accomplish* 
It  was  while  proceeding  one  i^ter- 


nobn,  on  a  mission  of  this  nature,  to 
the  cottage  of  an  old  Scotch wonian,  a 
pensioner  of  Mrs  Betty's,  that  Emily 
and  Ponsonby  had  been  induced  to  pro* 
long  their  walk.  The  evening  was 
sultry,  almost  to  breathlessness ;  and 
as  Emily  leant  on  the  arm  of  her  com- 
panion, slowly  pursuing  their  way,  a 
more  than  i&ual  constraint  seemed  to 
weigh  on  the  spirits  of  both.  Few 
words  had  been  uttered  by  either,  un- 
til they  reached  blind  Margaret's  door, 
and  they  felt  it  a  relief  when  the  old 
woman  i^peared,  seated  in  her  usual 
sunny  corner  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
She  arose,  and  spreading  down  her 
apron,  seemed  prepured  to  welcome 
them  long  before  tne  silent  pair  be- 
lieved it  possible  for  her  to  be  aware 
of  their  approach.  "  Well,  Marga- 
ret, and  how  are  you  to-night  ?"  said 
Emily  advancing ;"  I  have  brought  a 
friend  with  me  to  see  you,  and  you 
must  tell  who  it  is  before  he  speaks. 
You  know  I  always  said  you  was  a 
witch,  Margaret,  and  now  I  am  sure 
of  it,  for  you  rose  to-night  to  receive 
us  before  even  *  Fine  Ear,'  in  ihe 
fsary  tale,  could  have  told  we  were 
coming." 

''Na,  na.  Miss  Emily,  I'm  no  a 
witch,  nor  as  little  a  fairy,"  said  the 
old  woman;  "  the  gifts  which  witches 
and  fairies  possessed  are  no^  bjestowed 
op  mortals  now*  a-days ;  yet  God  has 
given  a  sense  to  the  blind  which  amaist 
maks  up  for  that  which  he  has  seen 
fit  to  deprive  them  of,  and  I  dinna 
think  it  needed  ony  witchcraft  to  tell 
that  it  was  Maister  Harry,  coming  up 
the  loan,  switching  the  thistles  and 
nettles  wi'  his  cane,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  he  was  a  laddie,  and  little  Miss 
Emily  would  aye  be  trotting  after  him* 
His  step  is  no  sae  light  to-night  as  it 
used  to  be  in  ither  days,  and  yet  I 
would  hae kent  it  amanga  thousand!" 
"  Thank  you,  Margaret,  for  your  kind 
remembrance  of  me  and  my  boyish 
tricks,"  said  Harry,  kindly  shaking 
hands  with  the  old  woman.  '^  I  was 
not  aware  that  I  was  disciplining  the 
thistles  to-night.  I  think  I  might 
have  been  cured  of  that  bad  habit  ere 
now." — "  And  I  thought  sae  too,  Mais- 
ter Harry,  for  ye  may  mind  weel  it 
cost  you  a  sair  heart  when  you  was 
younger  than  you  are  the  day,  and  you 
nearly  whipped  out  little  Miss  Emily's 
een,  driving  about  you  with  your 
switch— ay,  I  mind  weel  how  you 
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brought  the  dear  bairn  in  to  me^  and  old  bam  at  the  end  of  the  fields  it  will 

I  cotddna  mak  out  which  of  you  had  afibrd  you  shelter  from  the  rain ;" 

got  the  hurt,  for  you  was  crying  and  and  they  quickened  their  pace  with 

she  was  comforting  you — till  the  sweet  this  hope.    But  now  the  clouds  burst 

bairn  said,  *  Never  mind,  Harry,  for  at  once  over  their  heads,  the  rain  de- 

if  I  am  blind,  you  will  lead  me  about,  scended  in  torrents,  and  when  they 

and  promise  never  to  leave  me ;  and  reached  the  old  bam^  they  found  that 

I  shall  be  far  happier  than  poor  old  all  the  protection  they  could  gain  was 

Margaret,  for  she  has  nobody  to  be  from  the  outer  wall,  for  the  door  was 

kind  to  her' — And  then  you  promised"  fastened  so  securely  as  to  resist   all 

— "  Oh,  Margaret,  you  must  not  be  Harry's  most  powerful  attempts  at  for- 

remembering  all  the  foolish  things  I  cing  an  entrance.    In  vain  he  led  her 

said  and  promised  when  I  was  a  boy,"  to  the  most  sheltered  side  of  the  wall, 

said Ponsonbv, colouring  deeply;  "one  the  violence  of  the  gale  made  it  im- 

gets  wiser  as  tney  get  older." — "  Aweel^  possible  for  him  to  screen  her  from  the 

awed,  see  that  it  be  sae,  my  young  drenching  rain,  and  Ponsonby  saw 

gentleman;  but  remember  it's  ae  thing  with  dismay,  her  light  garments  wet 

whiles  to  be  wise,  and  anither  to  be  through^  and  clinging  to  her  slender 

honest,  and  I  never  saw  muckle  cood  form. 

come  of  the  wisdom  that  made  fofl:  no        In  a  mom^it  he  stripped  off  his 

like  to  hear  of  their  youthful  promises*  eoat,  in  spite  of  Emily's  entreaties  to 

—But  winna  ye  step  into  the  house,  desist,  and  holding  it  between  her  and 

Miss  Emily,  as  ve  used  to  do,  for  I  the  blast,  he  plac^  himself  as  a  fur- 

feel  an  unco  weight  in  the  air,  and  ther  shelter  against  its  fury.  At  length 

I'm  thinking  we'll  no  be  lang  without  came  a  flash  of  such  startling  bright* 

a  shower  ?" — "  Indeed,"  said  Ponson-  ness,  that  Emily  clung  to  her  compa- 

by,  looking  at  the  sky,  '^  it  is  darken-  nion  with  convulsive  fear,  and  Ponson- 

ing  all  rounc^  us ;   Emily,  we  must  by  himself  was  thoroughly  alarmed, 

hurry  homeward."    Emily,  who  saw  He  drew  the  trembling  and  almost 

that  her  companion    was   impatient  lifeless  girl  to  his  bosom,  and  gazing 

under  the  ill-timed  recollections  of  earnestly  on  her  pale  face,  he  conjured 

poor  old  Margaret,  availed  herself  of  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  look  at  him ! 

the  threatening   appearance   of   the  — to  speak  to  him  if  but  a  word ! — for 

clouds,  to  shorten  tneir  visit ;  so  with  her  silence  and  death-like  paleness  had 

an  assurance  to    the  old  womaii  of  filled  him  with  unutterable  terror.— 

visiting  her  soon  again,  they  took  their  '*  Emily  !  you  are  not  hurt  ?— you  are 

leave,  and  left  the  cottage.  only  frightened  ?    Oh  say  so,  dearest ! 

They  were  nearly  two  miles  distant  speak  to  me  if  it  be  but  a  word  !"— 

from  the  Priory,  and  Ponsonby  obser-  ''  No,  I  am  not  hurt,  and  I  ought  not 

ving  the  fast  increasing  darkness,  and  to  be  frightened,"  said  the  still  trem« 

feeUng  the  sulphurous  oppression  of  blinggirl;  ''but,  dearest  Harry,  that 

the  air,  began  to  fear  that  the  storm  flash — that  awful  flash  !  it  seemed  to 

would  break  before  they  could  reach  fall  so  frightfully  near  to  where  yoa 

its  shelter.    He  would  have  urged  stood.    Oh,  Grod !  if  it  had  fallen  on 

Emily  to  strike  across  the  wood,  as  you!" — and  she  looked  up  at  him  with 

affording  a  nearer  path,  but  just  when  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  an« 

about  to  propose  this  measure,  the  first  guish  that  thrilled  to  his  inmost  souL 

flash  of  lightning   broke  from  the  **  Emily,  dearest  Emily !  and  was  it 

clouds,  and  he  thought  it  safer  to  keep  for  me  you  feared  ?  and  would  you 

the  open  fields,  even  at  the  risk  of  ex-  have  regretted  me — would  you  have 

posure  to  the  coming  rain.    Emily  grieved  for  me  had  I  been  taken  from 

was  no  coward,  but  the  rattling  peal  you  ? — ^then  grieve  for  me— then  pity 

of  thunder  which  immediately  fol-  me  now !  Oh,  Emily  !  believe  me  that 

lowed  the  vivid  flash,  declared  how  the  stroke  which  would   have   laid 

alarmingly  close  the  danger  was>  and  me  at  your  feet — which  would  have 

clinging,  pale  and  breathless,  to  her  purchased  for  me  those  precious  tears, 

companion,  she  felt  the  blessing  of  would  be  less  terrible  than  what  I  now 

having  such  an  arm  to  Support  her  feel,-^the  bitter,  bitter  pang,  that  now 

trembnng  steps.    "  Lean  on  me,  dear-  we  must  part  for  ever !    Yes,  Emily, 

est  Emily/'  said  Ponsonby;  ''try  to  in  this  moment  of  tenor,  the  sweetest 

hasten  your  steps;  if  you  can  readi  the  yet  the  saddest  of  my  Mfe,  I  must  be 
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allowed  to  speak  to  yoiif»-4o  say  ally . 
and  tl^en !  Emily,  I  love  you ! — deep- 
ly, fondly  love  you  i — ^nay,  do  not  stop 
me  now— when  I  have  said  this,  I  have 
said  all.  You  know  my  fkith  is  plight^ 
ed  to  another ; — I  have  been  rash,— 
impmdent— against  my  wUl  unfaith- 
fuL  But  dishonourable  or  unprinci- 
^ed,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  be — I 
cannot  offbr  you  my  heart ;  worthless 
as  it  is,  it  is  the  property  of  another, 
although  filled  with  your  image  alone. 
Hers  it  is  to  keep,  or  to  reject ;  but 
faithless,  rebellious  as  it  is,  it  cannot 
be  a  gift  for  you.  I  now  must  lay  it 
open  to  that  injured  one.  Oh  that  I 
had  never  seen  her,  or  seen  but  her 
al(me  i"  He  paused,  overcome  with 
contending  feelings :  he  looked  at 
Emily,  but  her  countenance  expressed 
no  recoiling  horrors—there  was  no  cold 
disdain  in  her  tearful  eyes  ;  she  still 
clung  to  him  with  confiding  tender- 
ness;  and  though  she  wept,  they  did 
not  seem  bitter  tears.  He  dasped  her 
to  his  heart :  he  felt  he  was  beloved, 
and  tasted  for  a  moment  the  deepest 
bliss  this  world  has  to  bestow. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment — the  next 
he  almost  thrust  her  j&om  him.  "  Oh, 
Emily !  do  not  look  upon  me,  thus,  or 
I  shall  be  a  villain  I"  and  he  tore 
himself  shuddering  from  her  arms. 
At  this  moment,  the  voice  of  Mr  De<« 
vereux  was  heard  approaching  them, 
and  Ponsonby  hailed  it  as  that  of  his 
guardian  angel.  Too  much  agitated 
to  speak,  he  placed  Emily  in  her  fa-t 
ther's  arms,  and  was  hastily  retreat« 
ing,  when  his  guardian  caught  him 
by  the  arm.  "  What  has  happened, 
Harry?"  enquired  the  anxious  fa- 
ther; '^  are  eithei'  of  you  hurt?"— 
But  still  receiving  no  reply,  he  looked 
more  suspiciously  at  the  conscious 
pair — the  truth  appeared  to  burst 
upon  him — "  Go,  young  man,"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure — *'  go 
and  order  the  carriage  here — it  is  well 
for  some  that  it  is  at  no  great  distance, 
for  neither  of  you  seem  very  able  for 
much  exertion.  It  will  be  well  also 
to  assume  a  little  more  composure  be- 
fore reaching  home ;~  for  there  is  one 
waiting  your  arrival  who  may  as  little 
comprehend  your  present  agitation  as 
I  do.  Emily,  your  cousin  is  come, 
and  Mrs  Hartley's  carriage  now  waits 
for  you."  Ponsonby  waited  to  hear 
no  more.  Darting  from  his  guardian, 
he  beckoned  for  me  carriage  to  attend 


them,  and  plunging  into  the  wood,  he 
took  a  path  which  led  him  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  the  Priory.  ^ 

The  rain  had  now  ceased ;  the  blue 
sky  appeared  once  more,  and  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected 
from  a  thousand  sparkling  gems, which 
bent  the  heavy  branches  to  the  ground. 
But  the  imhappy  Ponsonby  heeded 
not  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  nor  yet  the 
wetness  of  the  tangled  wood  through 
which  he  forced  his  way.  To  remove 
firom  Stokely,  and  from  all  it  contain- 
ed, was  the  only  distinct  feeling  <^  his 
heart.  Yet  the  freshness  of  the  air; 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  woods,  allay- 
ed by  degrees  the  fever  of  his  mind, 
and  cooled  his  burning  brow.  He 
reached  a  summer-house  in  the  fur* 
thesi  part  of  the  wood,  and  resolved 
to  remain  there.  Until  all  chance  of 
meeting  with  Emily  shotdd  be  over. 
He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
seeing  together  the  two  beings  whom 
on  earth  he  had  best  loved  and  most 
deeply  injured. 

Many  were  the  agitating  thoughts 
which  tortured  the  brfin  of  Ponsonby 
during  this  anxious  interval ;  but 
none  of  them  was  so  painful  as  the 
recollection  of  the  earnest  persuasion, 
by  which  he  overcame  the  reluctant 
timidity  of  his  young  and  gende 
Emil^,  and  forced  from  her  a  promise 
of  bemg  his,  and  his  alone ;  and  this 
too  without  the  permission  of  her 
uncle.   He  well  remembered  that  this 

Eromise  was  mutual,  and  coidd  he 
esitate  a  moment  to  perform  his  part 
in  it  ? — No  -!  he  hated  himself  for  the 
very  thought;  and  rose,  determined 
that  the  night  should  not  close  until 
aU  had  been  confessed  to  her  who 
held  his  plighted  faith. 

As  he  drew  nigh  to  the  Priory,  he 
was  thankful  that  the  deepening  twi- 
light would  conceal  in  some  degree 
his  agitation;  but  still  reluctant  to 
enter,  he  sought  a  momentary  respite 
bypassing  into  an  adjoining  shrub- 
bery, which  surrounded  the  house. 
A  glass- door  from  the  drawing-room 
opened  upon  a  little  lawn,  fringed  on 
both  sides  with  flowering  shrubs,  and 
Ponsonby  knew  that  from  this  open- 
ing he  could  observe,  whether  the 
room  was  yet  lighted  up,  or  if  the 
family  were  assembled  there.  All  was 
dark  within ;  but  his  attention  was 
soon  drawn  to  another  quarter  by 
hearing  the  voice  of  Mr  Deyereux 
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in  earnest  conversation  with  another 
person  at  no  great  distance;  in  the 
^next  moment)  he  saw  the  figure  of 
his  guardian,  with  that  of  his  now 
dreaded  Emily,  at  the  end  of  the  walk 
into  which  he  was  ahout  to  enter. 
Ponsonhy  hesitated  for  a  moment 
whether  he  should  approach  them  ; 
but  hesitation  came  too  late — ^he  saw 
that  he  was  observed ;  for  Emily,  the 
jusdy-ofiended  Emily,  hastily  pulled 
over  her  face  a  veil,  which  till  theii 
had  been  thrown  back.  *'  She  dreads 
to  look  upon  me,"  thought  Harry; 
*'  perhaps  she  already  knows  how  un- 
worthy I  am  of  her — but  meet  we 
must ;"  and  without  farther  delay  he 
advanced  towards  the  bench  upon 
which  they  were  seated. 

His  guardian  arose  to  meet  him, 
and,  with  more  of  emotion  than  of 
ang^  in  his  countenance,  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  agitated  young  man. 
"  Harry,"  said  he,  '*  I  am  gkd  you 
have  come  at  last.  Shame  and  self- 
reproach  could  alone  excuse  your  ab- 
sence  at  such  a  time ;  but  if  you  are 
for^ven  here,  Xmust  not  be  obdurate. 
From  this  lady  I  have  heard  a^-^all 
that  I  ought  to  have  heard  from  you 
long  ago;  but  I  will  spare  my  re« 
preaches ;  you  have  a  powerful  advo* 
cate  iii  her  breast,  whom  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  me  to  gainsay.  Take  then 
the  heart  you  gained  in  infancy-~tY 
has  never  wandered  from  j^(m— and 
may  .God  bless  you  in  each  other  i" 
With  these  woras  he  took  the  trem« 


bling  hand  of  Emily,  and  placing  it  in 
that  of  Ponsonhy,  he  left  them  there 
alone. 

"  J^mily !  Miss  Devereux !  can  you 
fbrgive  me?"  said  Ponsonhy  in  ex« 
treme  agitation,  as  raising  the  passive 
hand  that  lay  in  his,  he  put  it  to  his 
lips.-^*'  Oh !  call  me  not  by  so  cold  a 
name,"  exclaimed  a  voice  which  thrilled 
his  soul  with  rapture.  "  Oh,  Harry, 
forgive  my  part  in  this  deception,  and 
look  upon  me!"  said  the  blushing 
girl,  as  she  threw  back  the  veil  fh>m 
her  face ;  and  Harry  gazed  upon  each 
Well-known  feature,  and  clasped  to 
his  heart  his  only  love— his  first  loved 
—last  loved  Emily. 

The  moon  was  nigh  in  the  heavens 
before  Emily  and  her  lover  recollected 
the  hour,  it  was  the  sound  of  music 
in  the  drawin||;-room  that  first  drew 
their  attention.  *'  It  is'  my  cousin 
singing  to  her  father,*'  said  Emily ; 
**  and  now,  Harry,  yotl  shall  see  for 
the  first  time  this  dreaded  Emily  of 
whom,  poor  innocent  thing,  we  have 
made  such  a  cat's-paw ;  but  it  was  all 
my  uncle's  doing,  and  I  believe  he 
did  it  as  much  to  punish  us  for  our 
fault  as  to  prove  our  affection."-— 
*^  Thank  God,  the  punishmebt  and 
the  probation  have  ended  both  so  hap« 
pily,"  exclaimed  Harry.  "  Oh,  Emi- 
ly, with  what  unmingled  pleasure 
shall  I  how  listen  to  those  sweet 
words, 

"  £t  Ton  revient  toujours,  toujours 
'    A  ses  premieres  amours  I" 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  TUE  CHURCH  OF  ROME   NOT  ACKNOWLEDGED  BY  THE 
BRITISH  CHRISTIANS  TILL  TilE  NINTH  CENTURY. 

*'  He  {Auftuitine)  found  here  a  pUdn  religioa  (rimplidty  is  the  badge  of  antiquity)  practised  by  the 
Britons;  living  some  of  them  in  the  contempt,  and  many  more  in  the  ignorance,  of  worldly  vanities. 
He  brought  in  a  religion,  spun  with  a  coarser  thread,  though  guarded  with  a  finer  trimming}  maoe 
luscious  to  the  senses  with  pleasing  ceremonies,  so  that  many  who  could  not  judge  of  Uie  ^)odness« 
were  courted  with  the  gauoiness  thereof."— Fuxler. 


The  advocates  for  what  the  Papists 
are  pleased  to  call  ''  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation/' haye  diligently  laboured  to 
prove,  that  the  Popish  religion  was 
the  first  form  of  Christianity  in  these 
islands.  "  Whatever,"  says  a  writer 
advocating  that  cause, "  any  other  part 
of  the  world  might  have  known  of 
Christianity  before  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
became  the  settled  and  acknowledged 
head  of  the  church,  this  country,  till 
the  Reformation,  never  had  known 
any  Christian  religion,  other  than  that 
at  the  head  of  wmch  was  the  Pope." 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  as- 
sertions  of  this  description  should 
have  been  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the 
world,  uncontradicted  by  those  who 
have  written  in  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  When  parties  resort  to 
undue  means  to  attain  the  ends  that 
they  are  endeavouring  to  efFect|  and 
do  Tiot  hesitate  to  misrepresent  and 
falsify  history,  we  are  bound  to  doubt 
thtir  assertions,  and  their  professed 
objects. 

The  early  history  of  this  country 
will  ishew  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
British  church  was  for  many  centu- 
ries independent  of  any  foreign  su- 
premacy ;  and  when  the  Church  of 
llome  obtained  a  footing  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  island  of  Britain, 
the  struggle  of  our  British  ancestors 
in  support  of  the  pure  doctrines  of 
^eir  church,  will  be  found,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  interesting,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  person  who  has 
the  liberty  of  his  country  and  the  ex- 
istence of  our  glorious  constitution  at 
heart. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons  became  Pa- 
pists when  they  became  Christians, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  the 
faith  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  the  first 
form  of  Christianity  in  these  islands, 
is  disproved  by  authorities  of  un- 
doubted authenticity.  To  maintain 
the  contrary,  is  a  perversion  of  history, 
a  gross  libel  upon  our  brave  and  in- 
dependent ancestors,  founded  either 


in  ignorance  of  our  early  history,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  invented  by 
the  authors,  purposely  to  Mind  a  few, 
who  may  not  fe«l  inclined  to  dive  in- 
to the  records  of  past  ages,  or  whose 
minds  may  be  so  unconcerned  or  bias- 
sed, as  to  take  every  thing  for  graiited 
that  may  be  stated  in  advance  of  the 
opinions  that  now  agitate  the  country. 

It  will  facilitate  the  means  of  pro- 
ving the  independency  of  the  British 
church,  by  taking  a  nasty  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  British  Christians, 
previously  to  the  interference  of  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  who  introduced 
Christianity  into  Britain.  It  is  in- 
contestably  proved,  that  the  Britons 
received  among  them  the  cheering 
light  of  the  gospel  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. 

In  a  country  so  embroiled  in  in- 
testine warfare,  and  a  continual  strug- 
gle on  the  part  of  the  natives,  to  over- 
throw the  Roman  yoke,  we  must  not 
be  surprised  that  the  missionaries  made 
but  slow  progress  in  converting  the 
natives.  Even  the  rigid  and  uncom- 
promising Gildas*  says,  that  although 
the  Christian  faith  was  but  coolly  re- 
ceived by  the  Britons,  yet  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  by  some,  in 
its  purity,  until  the  time  of  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  under  Dioclesian 
in  the  year  302. 

When  Constantino  became  the  head 
of  the  empire  of  Rome,  he  secured  to 
his  Christian  subjects  in  Britain  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
clergy  prosecuted  their  labours  with 
unwearied  application;  the  remnant 
of  Paganism  and  idolatrous  supersti- 
tion was  almost  wholly  eradicated  from 
the  soil ;  and  from  this  period  we  may 
date  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
church,  which  before  laboured  under 
unheard  of  difficulties  and  oppressions. 
The  British  Christians  removed  the 
edifices  of  wicker  work  appropriated 
for  public  worship,  erectal  churches 
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more  substantial  and  magnificent^  and 
the  clergy  were  treated  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  sacred  character. 

If  the  ancient  Britons  had  not  de« 
parted  from  the  primitive  purity  of 
their  religious  faith^  as  far  as  the 
ehurches  of  the  eastern  and  western 
divisions  of  the  Roman  empire ;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not 
wholly  free  from  superstition.  Among 
those  who  travelled  to  Jerusalem  to 
visit  the  Holy  sepulchre^  were  several 
Britons ;  and  we  are  informed  that 
some  travelled  into  Syria  to  visit  SU 
meon  Stylites>  who  lived  thirty  years 
on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  "  Many  people,*^ 
says  Theodoret^  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
.century^  ^'  came  to  see  him^  from  Spain^ 
Gaul^  and  Britain/' 

In  the  banning  of  the  fifth  cen« 
tury,  the  Christian  world  was  agitated 
by  the  doctrines  and  tenets  promul- 
gated by  a  native  of  Britain  call- 
ed Morgan^  or  Morien^  which  means 
maritime,  and  whidi  was  translated 
in  the  east  into  Gneco-Latin  Pela- 
gius. 

Pelagius  received,  it  is  supposed^ 
his  religious  education  at  a  seminary 
of  learning  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  at  Caer  Worgan  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  he  left  his  native  land  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  sometime 
before  the  dose  of  the  fourth  century. 
If  he  subjected  himself  to  the  re- 
proaches of  the  Christian  world  on 
the  score  of  his  religious  opinions,  his 
most  virulent  enemies  give  him  the 
credit  of  possessing  great  learning, 
and  attempt  not  to  fix  a  blot  on  his 
moral  character. 

It  is  imagined  that  Pelagius  adopt- 
ed, late  in  life,  the  tenets  which  he 
preached,  and  that  he  did  not  carry 
them  with  him  from  his  native  ^xmn- 
trv.  John  Chrysostom,  in  his  letter  to 
Olympias,  from  Armenia,  in  the  year 
405,  thus  expresses  himself :  "  M^ 
:  grief  is  great,  on  account  of  Pelagius 
Uie  monk ;  think  how  many  crowns 
are  they  worthy  who  stand  undaunt- 
ed, when  we  see  men  who  have  lived 
with  so  much  jnety  and  strictness 
^drawn  away." 

The  principal  tenets  held  by  Pela- 
giu8,'were,  nonbelief  in  theoriginal  de« 
gradation  of  our  nature,  and  irremissi- 
ble  damnation  of  infants  dying  without 
baptism ;  and  that  to  become  better, 
man  has  no  need  of  a  supernatnrid 
grace  to  enlighten  him  gratuitouslv, 
but  that  his  own  will  and  reason,  duly 
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exerdsed,  are  mffident  to  devate  him 
to  moral  good. 

Pelagius  was  denounced  by  writers 
of  subsequent  ages,  as  the  arch-here- 
tic. Having  disseminated  his  tenets 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  he  was  driven  into  exile 
by  HononuSj  his  opinions  condemned 
by  the  councils,  and  his  numerous  dis- 
dples  proscribed. 

Enderbie,  in  his  Cambria  Triumph- 
ans,  follows  Augustine,  Jerome,  In- 
nocentius,  and  bthers,  in  condemning 
him,  and  concludes hisremarks  quaint- 
ly enough :  ''  AH  authors  agree  that 
Pelagius  was  Very  learned,  and  the 
title  of  arch-heretic,  which  iscommon- 
Iv  given  to  him,  doth  so  testifie.  I 
think  it  not  convenient  to  set  down  his 
errors,  the  world  being  so  apt  to  broach 
new  doctrines,  lest  any  giddv,  brain- 
sick, new-moulded  saint  make  use  of 
them,  both  to  the  destruction  of  lus 
own  soul,  and  of  many  other ;  the  or- 
dinary sort  of  people  being  so  prone  to 
follow  after  new  preachers." 

There  were  Bntons,  as  well  as  per- 
sons £romdi£^entcoimtrie8  of  western 
Europe,  who  were  in  the  halnt  of  vi- 
siting Palestine.  To  these  pilgrims 
Pelagius  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating his  opinions,  and  they  haN 
ving  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
learned  heredarch,  conveyed  them  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  heredcal 
doctrines  made  condderable  progress 
in  the  British  Church.  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet  seems  however  to  infer,  that 
a  Gaulish  bidiop  introduced  the  Pe- 
lagian opinions  into  Britain,  for  he 
says, ''  The  Pela^an  doctrines  brought 
over  by  Agricola,  the  son  of  Severanus, 
a  bishop  of  Graul,  and  a  Pelagian,  had 
infected  the  fdtfa  of  the  British  Chrfe- 
tians  with  its  contagious  influence; 
but.  the  Britons,  though  not  prone  to 
embrace  the  perverse  doctrines  so  de- 
rogatory to  the  honor  of  divine  grace, 
yet  not  being  suffidently  expert  of 
themselves  to  confute  the  subtle  and 
pernicious  arguments  of  its  abettors, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  salutary  mea- 
sures of  requesting  the  assistance  of 
the  Gallicah  bishops." 

A  synod  was  acc(nrdingly  held  in 
Armorica,  to  condder  who  were  the 
most  fit  persons  to  undertake  the  mis- 
sion to  Britain ;  Germanus,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
were  deputed  to  re-establish  the  true 
faith,  and  to  combat  the  opinions  of 
the  Pelagians.  Gannon  and  Bleiddian, 
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as  the  two  bishops  were  called  by  the 
Britons,  are  iqpoken  of  as  eminent  for 
their  sanctity  aifed  profiound  skill  in 
debate.  Their  conduct  endeared  them 
to  the  natives  of  Britain,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  several  churches  were, 
in  subsequent  ages,  dedicated  to  them 
in  the  principality,  particularly  to  Gar- 
mon.  The  exertions  of  these  mission-* 
aries  effectually  crushed  the  growth  of 
the  Pelagian  errors,  and  they  succeed- 
ed, as  Bede  says,  in  restoring  in  Britain 
*'  the  honour  of  divine  grace."  Germ 
manus  was  zealous  in  his  mission  to 
the  Britons,  and  gave  proof  of  his  de-* 
votion  to  the  cause  of  religion^  by 
marching  at  the  head  of  the  people 
against  we  conquering  host  of  Picts 
and  Saxon  Pagans,  whom  he  repulsed 
by  raising  the  cry  of  Haleluiah !"  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  dense  mass 
that  followed  him. 

The  Victoria  Alleluiatica  took  place 
in  the  Easter  week  of  the  year  420,  a( 
a  place  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
"  Maes  Garmon,"  or  the  Field  of 
Germanus,  near  ihe  village  of  Hope, 
in  Flintshire ;  Constantius  of  Lyons, 
,  who  wrote  the  life  of  the  Saint  within 
32  years  after  his  death,  states,  that 
the  Christians  caught  the  sacred  sound, 
and  repeated  it  with  such  ecstatic  force^ 
that  the  hills  re-echdng  with  the  cry, 
struck  terror  into  the  enemy,  who  fled 
on  all  sides ;  numbers  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  numbers  in  the  adjacent 
river  Alyn.* 

A  column,  with  an  inscription  re- 
cording the  event,  perpetuates  the  me- 
mory of  the  spot  where  the  battle  was 
fought. 

The  conduct  of  the  missionaries  in 
this  affair,  has  led  writers  to  infer  that 
they  were  not  countenanced  or  autho- 
rized by.  the  See  of  Rome,  for  it  was 
in  a  different  way  that  the  agents  of 
the  Univergal  Church  acted  towards 
the  Pagans,  and  we  shall  presently  see 
the  Britons  suflbring  at  the  instigation 
of  AugHstine  the  monk,from  the  pow^ 
of  the  Saxon  Pagans. 

The  Britons  in  this  island  being  al- 
ready separated  from  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, escaped  the  persecutions  levelled 
against  those,  not  of  the  orthodoafaith, 
and  were  at  liberty  to  practise  their 
religion  under  the  superintendence  of 
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theur  ovm  clergy;  but  their  brethren 
in  Armories,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  century,  were  not  so  fortu- 
nately circumstanoed.  The  Bretons 
were  at  that  time  surrounded  by  the 
northern  hordes  or  Franks,  who  had 
been  in  part  converted  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  who  governed  all  the 
towQs  and  cities  adjacent  to  Armorica, 
and  levied  tributes  thereon,  payable  to 
the  Frankish  king. 

The  Bretons  were  called  upon  to 
submit  also,  and  pay  the  tribute.; 
but  they  refused  to  do  so,  and  had 
the  courage,  or  rather  perhaps,  as  they 
were  circumstanced,  the  temerity,  to 
attempt  the  preservation  of  their  adopt- 
ed country,  small  as  it  was,  from  the 
common  destiny  of  the  rest  of  GauL 
In  this  bold  and  heroic  conduct,  there 
was  the  more  danger,  as  their  Chris- 
tianity differed  in  some  points  from 
that  of  the  Roman  church,  the  pro- 
!l^!^^sed  religion  of  their  half«converted 
neighbours. 

Christians  the  Bretons  had  been 
for  several  ages,  and  probably  the 
most  ardent  in  the  Christian  world  ; 
they  had  emigrated  to  Gaul  from  Bri- 
tain, acccnnpanied  by  their  clergy,  who 
possessed  a  greater  store  of  learning 
and  bet^r  information,  than  those  of 
the  territory  in  which  they  hadsetp 
tied.  The  clergy  purified  the  Chris* 
tian  faith,  until  then  very  defective 
of  their  aboriginal  brethren;  they 
inculcated  publicly,  and  without  re- 
muneration, the  truths  of  the  Go^el 
among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
inhabitants---dispelled  the  clouds  of 
darkness  that  surrounded  them — com- 
bated and  overthrew  the  doctrines  of 
the  ancient  Druids,  not  yet  entirely 
extinct ;  and  as  the  missionaries  pre- 
sented themselves  in  all  places  with  a 
charitable  and  benevolent  design,  ac- 
cepting nothing  from  any  one,  not 
even  food  or  drink,t  they  were  in  ail 
places  welcome  guests. 

The  citizens  of  Rennes,  say«  Lobi- 
neau,  in  his  Hist,  de  Bret.,  chose  an 
emigrant  Briton  for  their  bishop;  and 
the  Britons  themselves  established  bi- 
shops in  the  several  cities  of  their 
adopted  country,  where  there  never 
had  been  any  before.  They  f^med 
their  religious  establishment  as  they 


•  Brit.  Eccles.  Antiq.  335. 
describe  the  action, 
f  Truedd  Ynys  Frydain. 


Paulus  Diaconus,  lib.  xv.  c  12,  and  Bede,  lib.  1.  c.  20, 
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bad  done  the  civil  one,  independent 
of  any  foreign  power,  and  without 
ohtainini;;  the  sanction,  or  seeking  the 
permission  or  the  counsel,  of  any  po- 
tentate. 

The' superior  of  the  Church  of  Bre- 
tagne  held  no  intercourse  with  the 
neighbouring  prelates  of  Frank  Gaul, 
nor  did  they  resort  to  the  councils ; 
which  drew  upon  them  the  enmity  of 
the  Franks.     The  Metropolitan    of 
Tours,  who  styled  himself  the  spirit- 
ual head  of  the  country  which  the 
Romans  had  called  Lu«;dunensis  Ter« 
tia,  cited  the  clergy  of  the  Lower  Bre- 
ton, as  residents  within  his  province, 
to  recognise  him  as  their  artmbishop, 
and  receive  his  commands.  The  Bre- 
tons did  not  conceive  that  the  imperial 
boundaries  of  the  Gaulish  territories  of 
ancient  Rome  had  imposed  the  least 
binding  power  upon  them,  to  subject 
their  national  church  (transplanted  by 
them  from  their  mother  country)  to  the 
authority  of  a  person  whom  they  nei- 
ther knew,  nor  were  desirous  of  com- 
municating with.    They  were  beisides 
not  accustomed  to  attach  the  chief 
ecelesiastical  station  to  the  possession 
of  any  settled  or  fixed  diocess,  but  to 
assign  it  to  the  most  worthy  among 
their  ecclesiastics  or  bishops.    Their 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  unsettled 
and  varying  in  accordance  with  na- 
tional opinion,  was  not  rooted  in  the 
land,  nor  divided  into  portions  by  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  like  that  which  the 
rulers  of  the  eastern  empire  established, 
when  they  made  Christianity  a  politi- 
cal agent  of  government.    The  ambi- 
tious and  haughty  claims  of  the  pre- 
late of  Tours  had,  therefore,  no  validi- 
ty in  the  eyes  of  the  Bretons ;  and  they 
therefore  treated  him  with  contempt 
and  absolute  indifference.  The  archbi- 
shop excommunicated  them  ;  but  still 
he  did  not  disturb  them,  and  his  ful- 
minations  passed  without  causing  the 
least  deviation  from  their  common 
routine  of  life ;  nor  could  they  feel 
any  sorrow  at  being  deprived  of  the 
communication  of  persons  for  whom 
they  felt  no  regard,  and  from  whom 
ihey  had  already  segregated.    Their 
wants  were  but  few,  and  supplied  from 
the  resources  of  thdr  isolated  country 
of  adoption. 

The  Romish  church  of  Gaul,  exas- 
perated by  the  pertinacious  conduct 


of  the  Armoricans,  and  their  indif- 
ference to  her  fulminations,    raised 
another  enemy  in  the  shape  of  war. 
The  tribe  of  Qa<rans,  who  were  set- 
tled on  the  border  of  the  country  of 
the  Bretons,  became  objects  of  the 
tender  solicitude  and  protection  of  the 
bishopjs  and  priests,  who  put  forth 
their  pious  efforts,  not  so  much   to 
make  converts  of  the  barbarians,  as  to 
prevent  them  from  receiving  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  from  the  Bretons, 
against  whom,  it  was  hoped,   they 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  made 
to  act  as  auxiliaries  upon  emergencies, 
or  when  the  policy  of  Rome  dictated 
such  a  line  of  conduct.    "  Watch  the 
Saxons  with  care;  the  insidious  Briton 
is  laying  snares  for  them,"  wrote  an 
author  of  that  day  to  Felix,  bishop  of 
Nantes.*    Through  the  vigilance  of 
Felix,  the  Saxons  were  kept  pure  from 
friendship  with  their  neighbours,  the 
rebels  against  priestly  power ,  the  pro- 
per objects  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
Komish  church,  and  the  plunder  and 
cruelty  of  the  barbarous  Frank;  aii 
expedition  was  planned  against  the 
Bretons,  and  the  Franks  or  Saxons 
were  employed  in  the  noble  and  ho* 
nourable  service  of  the  infallible  uni* 
versal  church.    The  expedition  was 
commanded  by  the  Frank  king  Hilp- 
rik ;  but  Providence  assisted  the  Bre- 
tons ;  the  whole  of  the  P'ranks  were 
overthrown  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
an  ti- Roman  Christian  Bretons,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Velaine. 

Several  times  were  the  Bretons  at- 
tacked, on  account  of  their  religious 
independence,  by  the  potent  chiefs  of 
the  Franks  and  the  Romish  Bishops ; 
and  every  year,  when  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  provinces  was  assembled,  by 
the  Frank  kings,  the  commander  of 
the  frontier  of  Armorica  wasqutrstion- 
ed  respecting  the  religious  faith  of  the 
Bretons.  *^  They  believe  not  in  the 
true  tenets,  they  follow  not  the 
straight  line,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
Franx,  at  the  instigation  of  Rome,  or 
her  emissaries.  War  was*  accordingly 
declared  against  them,  with  unani- 
mous acclamation  ;  and  the  Franks, 
with  their  auxiliaries,  marched  from 
all  parts  of  the  north  of  Gaul  in  the 
direction  of  the  country  of  the  Bre- 
tons. Priests  and  monks  quitted  their 
monasteries  and  their   studies,  and 


*  Fortttnati  Carmina*    Remm  Gallic.  Script,  torn. 
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to  the  extension  of  the  Roman  ernpire 
under  the  banner  of  Christ.  It  is  sai«l 
that  Gregory  the  Great,  previously  to 
his  being  raised  to  the  papacy,  saw 
some  Anglo-Saxons  exposed  for  sale 
by  a  merchant,  (probably  a  Dane,)  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  he  became  in« 
terested  in  their  appearance ;  he  en- 
quired from  what  country  they  came, 
and  he  was  answered.  From  the  isle  of 
Britain.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  send 
missionaries  to  convert  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  he  collected  young  men 
of  that  race,  of  whom  his  agents  mad^ 
monks,  and  they  were  taught,  or  ra- 
ther steps  were  taken  to  teach  them, 
the  orthodox  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  so  that  they  might  be  capable 
of  teaching  their  countrymen  in  their 
native  tongue.  However,  whether  the 
Anglo-Saxons  proved  refractory  or  not 
in  the  service  to  which  it  was  wishei 
to  train  them,  Gregory  altered  his  de- 
termination, and  sent  Romans  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  souls, 
ed  insidious,  when  the  preaching  of    At  the  head  of  tliis  mission  was  Au- 


laid  aside  their  cowls,  to  accompany, 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  the  sol- 
diers, of  whom  they  were  the  subject  of 
brutal  merriment.  After  the  first  battle 
was  obtained,  the  vict6rious  Franks 
published,  from  the  camp  of  their  lead- 
er, on  the  river  EUe  or  Blayet,  mani- 
festos concerning  the  tonsures  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  lives  of  the  monks  in 
Brittany,  enjoining  them  to  imitate 
in  future  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Romish  church,  which,  in  resem- 
blance of  the  Roman  empire,  arroga- 
ted the  title  of  Universal,  or  Catho- 
lica,  * 

The  Britons,  in  the  island  of  Bri- 
tain, defeated  and  deprived  of  their 
inheritances  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Danish  hordes,  interrupted  not  the 
schemes  of  Rome ;  nor  did  they  essay 
to  convert  their  pagan  neighbours,  the 
unlawful  possessors  of  their  country ; 
they  made  no  effort  to  conciliate  their 
enemies,  or  to  enforce  any  of  those 
plans  which  the  Church  of  Rome  call- 


the  word  of  God  proceeded  not  from 
her:  they  entered  not  into  commu- 
nion with  them  so  long  as  the  Saxons 
possessed  a  foot  of  land  in  the  country. 
The  children  were  brought  up,  and 
taught  from  their  earliest  infancy,  to 
hate  and  despise  the  Saxons,  as  a  peo- 
ple not  possessing  one  saving  princi- 
ple, and  to  consider  them  as  their 
mortal  and  deadly  enemies.  Their 
resentment  against  foreign  usurpation 
and  tyranny,  and  their  care  of  their 
personal  safety,  and  remnant  of  coun- 
try, occupying  their  whole  attention, 
left  them  not  the  inclination  to  con- 
tract any  tie  of  friendship  with' their 
persecutors.  The  monastery  of  Ban- 
gor, or  Ban-choir,  the  Great  Choir, 
and  St  David,  or  Mynwy,  were  the 
schools  of  divinity  which  furnished 
missionaries  for  Ireland  and  Bretagne, 


gustine,  a  Benedictine  monk.  The 
mission,  on  Ls  way  to  England,  bel- 
came  greatly  discouraged  in  contem- 
plating the  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
considering  that  they  were  about  to 
encounter  the  savage  and  fierce  man- 
ners of  a  barbarous  and  heathen  peo- 
ple, with  whose  language  they  were 
totally  unacquainted,  and  to  whose 
manners  they  were  utter  strangers^ 
They  judged  it  prudent,  therefore,  to 
proceed  no  farther,  and  deputed  Au- 
gustine to  return  to  Gregory,  and  re- 
present to  him  their  difficult,  if  not 
hazardous  situation ;  but  Gregory  re- 
monstrated, and  the  monks  were  at 
last  persuaded,  if  not  compelled,  un- 
der a  vow  of  obedience,  at  last  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  journey.  ..      ' 

Augustine  having   enlisted    some 
Franks  in  Gaul,  professing  the  Roman 


and  their  brethren  in  the  island  of    faith,  to  accompany  him  and  his  col- 


Britain,  but  the  Saxons  derived  no  be- 
nefit from  them. 

■  At  the  time  when  the  Savons  had 
conquered  the  finest  part  of  England, 
the  See  of  Rome  was  about  to  be  filled 
by  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  able 
of  its  bishops,  who  allowed  no  bounds 


leagues  as  interpreters  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, arrived  in  England,t  in  the  year 
597,  with  about  forty  persons;  and  he 
rapidly  succeeded  in  converting  many 
of  the  Anglo- Saxons.  He  consecrated 
his  first  church  at  Kant-wara-byrig, 
or  Canterbury,  where  he  found  the 


*  Hist,  de  Bretagne  par  Lobineau.   . 

f  If  the  Church  of  Rome  had  considered  the  Christians  of  Britain  as  dependent 
u|)0n  her,  Augustine,  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  would  have  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Wales,  and  not  in  Kent,  the  kingdom  of  the  pagans,  who  appeared  so  terrible  to  the 
missionaries. 
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remains  of  ^ne  farineth  M(A)g{n|  t6 
the  Britons,  but  of  irnich  they  had 
been  deprired  by  the  Saxons. 

The  prosperous  success  of  the  mis* 
aion  induced  Augustine  to  tvrite  to 
Oregory  for  a  further  supply  of  priests. 
**  The  nartest  is  great,  (wrote  Angus- 
^ne,)  and  the  lafi)Urers  are  no  longer 
aufficient."  A  fresh  number  of  ec- 
clesiastics came  over,  and  they  brought 
with  them  all  things  requisite  for  the 
service  and  worship  of  the  church, 
cays  the  historian,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  relics,  bulls,  and  uispensa- 
tions. 

While  Augustine  was  tolling  to  con- 
tett  the  Anglo- Salmons,  the  Christian 
church  among  the  Britons  was  prose- 
cuting its  labours  and  its  ends  with 
tneritorioUS  perseverance,  and  promul- 

fating  the  pure  word  of  God  out  of  the 
criptures,  uncontaminated  by  the 
traditions  or  the  doctrines  emanating 
from  the  fanciful  visions  of  the  fanati- 
cal members  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  British  church,  however,  was 
not  permitted  much  longer  to  exist  as 
an  independent  establkbment,  firee 
from  the  persecutions  of  her  perseve- 
ring rival.  Augustine  had  already  suo- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  Pallium  from 
Borne,  and  he  installed  himself  pri- 
mate of  the  church  in  England.  His 
ambitious  views  already  impelled  him 
to  seek  to  become  the  metropolitan  of 
the  whole  island,  if  not  of  Gaul  also. 
In  one  of  his  dispatches  to  Home,  he 
puts  the  following  brief  and  emphatic 

?uestion  to  his  patron  Gregory :  *'  Qua- 
iter  debemus  cum  Galliarum  et  Bri- 
tannorum  episcopis  agere  ?"  How 
must  I  act  towards  the  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  the  bishops  of  the  Britons  ? 
"  As  for  the  bishops  of  Gaul,"  re- 
turned Gregory,  "  I  have  not  given, 
iior  do  I  give  thee  any  authority  over 
them.  The  prelate  of  Aries  has  recei- 
ved from  me  the  Pallium ;  I  cannot  de- 
Erive  him  of  his  dignity :  he  Is  the 
ead  and  the  judge  of  the  Gauls ;  and 
it  is  forbidden  thee  to  put  the  scythe 
of  judgment  in  another's  field.  But 
the  bishops  of  the  British  race  I 
confide  wholly  to  thee ;  teach  the  ig- 
norant, strengthen  the  weak,  and 
chastise  the  had,  at  thy  pleasure/' 

The  difference  that  the  pontifi'made 
between  the  G^uls  and  the  Cambrians 


tHl!  be  Uiideritood,  #heti  it  ii  riscoU 
iMed  that  the  latter  were  aeparatiste 
or  schismatics ;  they  were  giveli  OTct 
like  the  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  they 
were  as  nothing,  wori^  than  nothing, 
in  the  eyes  of  Rome.  If  they  had  been 

Eagans,  some  commiseration  would 
ave  been  afl!brded  to  them ;  but  no ! 
they  were  Christians,  who  did  not 
countenance  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Rome;  they  treated  her  arrogant 
threats  with  indifference,  and  derided 
her  insolent  assumption  of  pre*emi« 
nence. 

These  unfortunate  Cymry,  the  re- 
mains of  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
too  hi^h-mmded  to- brook  that  forced 
and  Ignominious  incorporatioh  to 
which  the  Gauls,  Italians,  and  othet 
nations,  had  submitted  upon  the  it* 
tuptionofthe^^'KorthemHive,"  had 
reared  gradually  to  the  inaccessible 
corner  of  their  ancient  country ;  they 
had  lost  all  but  their  God,  their  lan- 

§uage,  (that  dear  language,  to  trhid^ 
Piey  clung  a  thousand  times  inore 
closely  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  tb 
theirs,*)  and  wild  Wales  *  or  aij  Talle- 
sin,  one  of  their  ancient  bards,  (who 
lived  about  the  year  660,)  says, 

"  £a  ner  a  foiant, 
A'tt  liiaith  a  gadwanti 
£u  tir  a  goUaiit 
Ond  gwylk  WalUa!'* 

Augustine,  by  an  express  message, 
communicated  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Cambrians  the  order  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign  archbishop, 
on  pain  of  incurring  the  anger  oi^  Home, 
ana  the  vengeance  of  the  Saxons,  her 
instruments.  That  he  might  more 
powerfully  impress  upon  them  the 
lawfulness  of  his  haughty  demand,  he 
appointed  a  conference  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hafren,  Or  Severn,  the  debate- 
able  land  between  the  two  nations. 
The  meeting  Was  held  in  the  open 
air,  under  tne  canopy  of  a  huge  and 
venerable  oak :  Augustine  again  called 
upon  the  British  clergy  to  conform  to 
tne  religious  principles.dictated  bv  the 
usages  of  Rome,  for  the  Britons  differ- 
ed with  the  Romans  in  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  Of  Easter ;  they  kept  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  Asiatic  churches,  from 
the  14th  to  the  20th  day  of  the  month ; 
but  ikt   Romans,  agreeable  to  the 
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*  The  language  of  the  SaXons  became  mixed  with  that  of  thetr  conqueroi>s.    Hie 
Cambrian  tongue  exista  to  this  day,  pure  from  all  mixture  of  Saxon  ot  Ftench. 
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Nicene  Council^  keptdiat  festiral  horn 
the  I5th  to  the  21st.^  They  did  not 
enforce  celihacy  among  the  clergy,  or 
the-  tonsure ;  the  traditions  of  Rome 
were  not  countenanced^  and  they  acted 
in  other  respects^  as  Bede  says,  con« 
trary  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 
Augustine  likewise  insisted  upon  their 
suhmission  to  him^  and  upon  their 
employing  themselyes,  under  his  in- 
fluential protection,  in  converting  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  support  of  his  ha«. 
rangue,  he  resorted  to  a  scheme  which 
had  heen  often  practised,  and  which 
had  sddom  failed  to  operate  beneficial* 
ly  in  supjporting  the  views  of  the  Ro- 
mish clergy.  He  exhibited  a  man  of 
Saxon  birth,  who,  he  pretended,  was 
Uind,  and  restored  him  to  sight ;  but 
neither  the  Roman's  eloquence,  nor  his 
sophism,  influem^  the  Camlnrians  to 
ftlMindon  their  ancient  creed,  or  their 
stem  spirit  of  independence.  How« 
ever,  the  Cambrians,  in  order  to  con« 
cert  measures  to  check  the  ambition  of 
l&e  monk,  proposed  a  ftirther  confer- 
ence, and  they  required  time  to  con-* 
suit  the  great  body  of  their  brethren^ 
without  whom  they  declared  they 
would  engage  to  enter  into  no  terms. 
This  was  conceded  by  him.  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  consulted  meir  learned 
divines  ;  and  seven  British  bishops,  of 
great  knowledge,  were  deputed  by  the 
general  body  of  the  clergy  to  meet  Au« 
gustine.  The  proud  Roman,  when 
they  approached  him,  disdained  to  rise 
from  his  seat,  and  this  mark  of  con- 
tempt wounded  them  at  the  very  firsts 
Reconciliation  became  out  of  the  ones- 
tion,  and  they  behaved  as  haugntily 
as  he  did,  unanimously  determining 
to  reject  every  proposal.  They  were 
told  by  Augustine  uiat  in  many  things 
they  acted  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  whole  Catholic  church ;  but,  said 
he,  "  if  ye  will  submit  to  me  in  three 
things  i  to  observe  Easter  at  the  pro- 


per time  ;  to  administer  baptism,  by 
which  we  are  born  again,  agreeably 
to  the  rule  of  the  Roman  church ;  and 
join  with  us  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Saxons,  ye  shall  be  borne  with  in 
other  respects  in  which  ye  differ  froni 
us." — "  We  will  never  acknowledge,*" 
said  Dinoth,  the  spokesman,  who  had 
disputed  with  great  gravity  and  learn- 
ing, and  defended  the  power  of  the 
metropolitan  of  St  Davia,t  "  the  pre- 
tended rights  of  Roman  ambition,  any 
more  than  those  of  Saxon  tyranny.  We 
owe  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  to  all 
Christians,  the  submission  of  frater- 
nal charity ;  but  as  for  obedience,  we 
owe  it  only  to  God,  and  after  God,  to 
our  venerable  superior  the  Archbishop 
of  St  David,  who  is  tmder  Grod  our 
spiritual  director;  besides,  we  ask,  why 
have  those  who  boast  of  having  con- 
verted the  Saxons,  never  reprimanded 
them  for  their  violence  against  us,  and 
their  usurpations  over  us  ?" 

Augustine's  only  answer  was,  a  de- 
finitive sunmions  to  the  Cambrian 
clergy  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
archbishop,  and  to  assist  him  in  con- 
verting their  enemies.  They  replied 
unanimously,  '*That  they  would  never 
be  connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship 
with  the  invaders  of  their  country,  so 
long  as  they  should  not  have  restored 
what  they  had  unjustly  possessed 
themselves  of;  and  that  as  for  the 
man  who  would  not  rise  before  them 
when  he  was  their  equal,  they  would 
never  make  him  their  superior."— - 
"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  prelate  of 
the  Romish  church,  in  a  threatening 
tone,  "  you  shall  have  war  with  ene* 
mies !  Since  you  refuse  to  teach  the 
way  of  life  to  the  Saxon  nation,  that 
nation  shall  shortly  come  to  teach  you 
the  way  of  death,"  J 

A  snort  time  only  had  elapsed 
when  the  chief  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
tribe,  (Ethelftith,  King  of  Northum* 


•  Humphry  Llwyd's  Breviary. 

f  Or  Caerleon  ;  for  there  seemed  to  be  some  difference  as  to  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
metropolitan.  Dewi,  or  St  David,  had  removed  from  the  latter  place  to  Mynwy,  or  Mene- 
via,^  situated  in  a  wild  and  solitary  part  of  Wales,  against  the  will  of  many  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics, who  patronised  the  see  of  Caerleon  on  the  Usk,  which  was  the  Silurian  capi- 
tal. It  fell  into  decay  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says, 
that  in  his  time,  1180,  it  displayed  marks  of  its  former  magnificence.  He  speaks  of  its 
*'  splendid  palaces,  which  once  emulated,  with  their  gilded  roofs,  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
for  it  was  originally  built  by  the  Roman  princes,  and  adorned  with  stately  edifices,  a  gi- 
gantic tower,  numerous  baths,  ruins  of  temples  and  theatres,  surrounded  with  waUs, 
which  are  in  part  still  extant ;  here  we  still  see.  within  and  without  the  walls,  subterrane- 
ous buildings,  aqueducts,  vaulted  caverns,  ana  stoves  so  artfully  constructed,  as  to  con- 
vey heat  through  secret  and  imperceptible  pores." 
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berland^)  who  still  were  pagans^  came 
down  from  the  north  country  with  an 
ipamense.  army  towatds  the  district 
where  the  conference  had  been  held. 
The  monks  of  Bangor  having  i;i  re- 
membrance Augustine's  threat^  quit- 
ted their  monastery  in  great  conster- 
nation, and  fled  to  the  Cambrian  army, 
which  was  suddenly  assembling  under 
Brochmael,  Prince  of  Powis.  The 
Welsh  force  was  defeated  by  superior 
numbers^  and  in  the  rout  which  en- 
sued^ the  pagan  victor  observed  a 
number  of  men^  singularly  habited^ 
without  arms,  and  all  kneeling.  He 
was  told  that  they  were  the  people  of 
the  great  monastery  praying  for  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen.  "  If  they 
are  crying  to  their  God  for  my  ene- 
mies/' replied  the  pagan,  ''  then  they 
fight  against  us,  though  without 
arms ;"  and  he  ordered  them  all  to  be 
massacred,  to  the  number  of  200,  or 
as  some  say  of  2000,  for  we  are  as- 
sured that  there  were  2100  monks 
in  the  monastery,  700  of  whom  per- 
formed the  service  at  three  intervals  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  monas- 
tery of  Bangor,  the  chief  of  which  had 
spoken  in  the  fatal  appointment  with 
Augustine,  was  utterly  destroyed ; 
•*  And  thus,"  says  Bede,  "  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Holy  Pontiff  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  wretches  who  dis- 
dained the  offer  of  eternal  salvation, 
were  chastised."  At  this  time,  it  is 
supposed,  the  religious  communities 
were  in  a  great  measure  broken  up^ 
and  the  priests  were  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  resided  in  specified 
districts. 

Several  ages  after  this  sanguinary 
expedition,  there  were  friends  of  the 
Roman  church  who  blushed  for  her 
being  concerned  in  it,  and  in  several 
manuscripts  falsified  the  original  his- 
torian's account,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Augustine  died  a  short  time 
before  the  battle  with  the  Britons  and 
the  massacre  of  the  monks  ;  for  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Drs  Goodwin  and  Ham- 
mond, (see  Hist.  Brit.  271,)  that 
Quamvis  ipso  (Augustino)  jam  multo 
ante  tempore  ad  cslestia  regna  trans- 
late,* have  been  fraudulently  interpo- 
lated. Augustine  was  old  at  that  pe- 
riod, but  he  lived  at  least  a  vear  after 
the  massacre  which  he  had  foretold. 

The  Welsh  princes,  roused  at  this 
devastation  committed  by  Ethelfrith, 


combined  their  forces,  and  routed  him 
with  immense  slaughter,  so  that  he  did 
not  long  remain  without  being  chas- 
tised for  his  ambition  and  cruelty. 

The  successors  of  Augustine  did  hot 
relinquish  the  hopes  of  compelling  the 
Cambro-Britons  to  bow  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Rome.  They  even  extended 
their  pretensions  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  church  of  Ireland,  which  was  as 
independent  as  '  the  British  of  fo- 
reign supremacy,  and  so  zealous  for  the 
faith,  that  the  island  was  called  the 
Land  of  Saints :  but  this  merit  was  of 
no  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mish priests  ;  it  was  not  Christianity, 
but  slavery,  they  cherished  in  others. 
Bede  says  that  the  following  message 
was  sent  to  the  Irish : ''  We,  deputies 
from  the  Apostolic  See  to  the  western 
regions,  once  foolishly  believed  in  your 
island's  reputation  for  sanctity;  but 
we  now  know,  and  can  no  longer 
doubt,  that  you  are  no  better  than  the 
Britons." 

Augustine  also  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain the  Scots  as  auxiliaries,  and  he 
wished  them  to  join  with  the  Roman 
church  with  respect  to  the  keeping  of 
Easter,  and  other  ceremonies,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome ; 
but  he  met  with  a  refusal  similar  to 
that  of  the  Cambro-Britons.  Bede 
endeavours  to  excuse  their  errors  ]i>y 
observing,  '*  that  in  the  remote  part 
of  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  Roman 
decrees,  and  only  taught  their  disci- 
ples out  of  the  writings  of  the  Evange- 
lists and  Apostles."  This  sublime 
panegyric,  unwittingly  bestowed  by 
the  venerable  Bede,  speaks  volunaes 
in  favour  of  the  tenets  of  the  Anti- Ro- 
man church :  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  legendary  tales  and  ro- 
mantic traditions  of  Rome. 

Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustine, complains  that  the  Scots  were 
equally  obstinate  with  the  Britons  of 
Wales  in  opposing  the  customs  of  the 
Universal  Church.  The  Bishop  says : 
"  We  thought  the  Scots  in  no  way 
difi\;red  from  the  Britons  in  their  be- 
haviour; for  Bishop  Dagammon  co- 
ming to  us,  not  only  refused  to  eat 
with  us,  but  even  to  take  his  repast 
in  the  same  house  where  we  were  en- 
tertained." The  British  Christians,  we 
are  also  told,  hesitated  not  to  eat  and 
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drink  with  the  pagan  Saxons^  but  de- 
clined to  hold  communion  with  them 
after  they  became  converted,  on  ac- 
count of  their  idolatrous  mode  of  wor« 
ship. 

In  664,  a  conference  of  the  Scots 
clergy  was  held  at  the  monastery  of 
Sheaneshalch,  near  Whitby,  before 
King  Osway,  on  the  subject  of  the 
feast  of  Easter,  the  clerical  ton- 
sure, and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church 
of  Home.  Colman,  the  head  of  the 
Scotcli  church,  defended  the  obser- 
vance of  Easter,  and  cited  the  example 
of  St  John  and  the  Eastern  church- 
es ;  but  the  Romish  party  pleaded  that 
of  Rome,  derived,  as  they  alleged^ 
from  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Colman 
was  asked  by  the  king  if  it  was  true 
that  Christ  said,  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  ray 
church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it,  and  to  thee  will 
I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?"  and  after  obtaining  admis- 
sions from  Colman  to  certain  catego- 
rical questions,  the  king  said,  *'  Then, 
inasmuch  as  Peter  is  the  door-keeper, 
I  would  not  oppose  him  on  any  ac- 
count, but  rather  yield  him  all  obe- 
dience, lest,  when  1  come  to  the  gates 
of  heaven,  I  find  them  shut  against 
me  by  him  who  is  allowed  to  keep  the 
keys." 

Colman  being  overpowered  by  the 
Romans,  returned  to  his  colleague, 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  submitting 
to  the  Romish  church,  or  maintaining . 
their  independence  and  right  of  judg- 
ment ;  he  nad  the  example  of  the  bar- 
barous revenge  of  that  church  upon 
the  Cambro-Britons,  and  the  same 
might  be  the  fate  of  his  own  church. 

Colman  lived  but  a  short  time  after 
this  synod,  (and  his  successor  was  one 
who  inclined  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mands of  Rome).  Bede,  notwithstand- 
ing his  rancorous  hate  towards  all 
those  who  opposed  the  Romish  ordi- 
nances, makes  candid  concessions  fa- 
vourable to  Colman  and  his  associates. 
*'  They  lived,"  he  says,  "  in  the  most 
frugal  and  plain  manner,  supporting 
themselves  by  their  own  labour ;  their 
wealth  was  their  cattle ;  what  money 
was  presented  to  them  they  gave  free- 
ly to  the  poor ;  their  conduct  was  so 
devout  and  discreet,  that  they  brought 
religion  into  so  high  repute,  that  a 
clergyman  or  monk  was  everywhere 
received  with  joy."  "  In  short,"  says 
the  historian,  '^  they  were  so  devout 
to  the  cure  of  men's  soulsi  that  they 
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were  free  from  every  tincture  of  ava- 
rice and  regard  of  earthly  possession." 

The  Britons,  even  iii  tHe  time  of 
Bede,  still  retained  their  old  usage  of 
refusing  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  the 
observance  of  Easter  at  the  proper 
time,  so  strenuously  insisted  upon  by 
the  Romish  church.  About  twenty- 
five  years  after  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  735,  Elvod,  or  Elbodius,  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Bangor  and  pri« 
mate  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales. 
He  in  a  great  measure  brought  the 
Britons  to  act  in  conformity  to  the 
Romish  observance  of  Easter,  though 
the  other  bishops  opposed  the  inno* 
vation ;  and  on  the  rumour  of  dispute, 
the  Saxons  made  an  irruption  into  the 
province  where  the  opposition  had 
manifested  itself.  The  Cam bro- Bri- 
tons however  opposed,  and  obtained 
a  decisive  victory  over  them,  at  Coed- 
Marchan,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 

In  777,  to  avert  the  evils  of  a  fo- 
reign war,  the  Prince  of  Deheubarth, 
or  South  Wales,  sanctioned  by  his 
authority  the  alteration  of  the  reli- 
gious customs  as  to  the  observance  of 
Easter  and  the  clerical  tonsure ;  but 
this  attempt  irritated  the  public  feel- 
ing to  such  a  degree,  that  the  prince 
was  slain  in  a  tumult.  This  spirit, 
however,  became  gradually  weaker: 
the  princes  found  it  a  matter  of  po* 
licy,  for  the  safety  of  the  remnant  of 
their  country,  to  submit,  however  gall- 
ing it  might  be  to  them,  to  the  arro« 
gant  demands  of  Rome,  and  at  last 
she  could  number  vassals  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  strenuous  of  her  oppo« 
nents  among  nations.  This  conformity, 
however,  was  but  partial ;  for  Arch- 
bishop Usher  seems  to  think,  that 
West  Wales  (which  of  all  other  parts 
was  most  violent  against  the  tradi- 
tions and  customs  of  the  Roman 
church)  stood  out  yet  longer ;  for  it 
appears  from  the  Greek  life  of  St  Chry- 
sostom,  that  certain  religious  men  who 
dwelt  in  the  isl^s  of  the  ocean,  re- 

E aired  from  the  utmost  borders  of  the 
abitable  earth  to  the  Eastern  metro- 
polis in  the  days  of  Methodius,  (who 
was  patriarch  from  842  to  847,)  to 
enquire  as  to  certain  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions, and  the  perfect  and  exact 
computation  of  Easter.  It  is  inferred 
from  hence,  that  the  British  isles  are 
referred  to,  and  that  the  grand  dis- 

Eute  which  had  cost  so  much  blood, 
ad  not  yet  been  settled,  and  that  the 
Britons  were  more  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy,  it  an^r,  of  th^ 
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Eoitern^  Ttiher    than  the  Western 
church. 

At  length  he  Roman  church  in 
the  ninth  century  succeeded,  and  the 
Christian  world  sunk  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  Borne ;  and  through  a  hmg 
succession  of  ages,  the  insidious  arti- 
fices of  the  priesthood,  hy  checkioff 
^e  efforts  of  human  genius,  enfeebled 
the  power  of  inyention  and  the  £iu* 
culty  of  thought,  degraded  the  intd- 
lectual  powers  of  man^  and  almost  an« 
irihilated  the  very  essence  of  freedom 
and  liherty« 

The  dilutes  hetween  the  churohet 
may  appear  upon  a  cursory  glance  to 
he  trivial  and  unimportant ;  but  small 
events  produce  great  measures  when 
they  are  connected  with  the  Hberty  of 
a  people,  and  the  prohability  i^  suh- 
jection  to  a  foreign  power.  Thederffy 
and  the  nation  saw  that  they  shouia 
he  allowed  no  opinions  of  their  own ; 
they  were  called  upon  to  yield  implicit 
and  unqualified  obedience  to  the  in« 
fkllible  decrees  of  Rome.  The  viene- 
rable  names  of  the  sages  of  their  churidi 
were  treated  with  irreverence  and 
Scorn ;  the  ashes  of  men,  eminent  for 
their  learning,  were  scattered  on  the 
winds  of  heaven,  and  the  lives  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  their  -flocks,  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  protect,  were 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
tyrant.  Now  that  we  can  look  back 
on  the  dark,  ruinous  empire  of  die 
Romish  churdi,  the  conduct  of  the 
Cambrians  in  battling  against  the  en<« 
croachments  of  that  church,  daims 
the  gratitude  and  the  admiratian  of 
the  Protestant  woiid. 

The  poems  of  the  Welsh  bards,  firam 
the  Conquest  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, abound  with  cutting  and  sar- 
castic remarks  against  the  clergy  of 
the  Romish  church;  and  a  curious 
poem  is  still  in  existence,  vrfaich  free- 
ly censures  the  clergy  of  the  Brittdi 
ehurch  for^not  being  more' vigilant  in 
protecting  the  people  from  tfae  crafty 
priests  of  the  Romans.  It  evidently 
proves  that  the  people  had  a  streng 
feeling  against  ^e  latter  church.  The 
{)oem  is  proved  to  have  been  in  exist, 
ence  in  the  1 3th  century,  but  at  what 
time  it  was  vnritten  antiquarians  do 
not  agree.  Admitting,  however,  that 
it  was  written  as  late  as  the  13th  een- 
tury,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
at  its  highest  pitch  of  power  and  mu- 
nificence, there  vrere  nsen  in  Wates 
bdd  enouffh  to  declare  to  the  world, 
that  an  independent  Mid  pure  Ibni  ^ 


Christianity  had  existed  in  the  island 
before  the  Church  of  Rome  assumed 
its  supremacy. 

Owae  oflferiad  byd, 

Ni  angreifda  gwyd, 

Ni  pregetfaa, 

Ki  wardieidw  ei  gall 

Ac  ev  yn  fugail ; 

^i*s  areilia, 

Ni  ddi&r  ei  ddefaid, 

Rhag  qleiddiau  Rbuveinlad) 

A^i  (on  gloppa. 

The  substance  of  which  ^tract  is-« 
Woe  be  to  the  priest  who  reproves  not 
vice,  who  preaehes  not,  who  protects 
not  his  fold,  though  he  be  a  shepherd, 
who  neither  attends  to,  nor  guards  his 
sheep  from  the  wolves  of  Rome,  with 
his  knobbed  staff. 

There  were  eight  Roman  successors 
of  Augustine  before  the  accession  of 
a  Saxon  to  the  primacy  of  Canterbury. 
The  Anglo-Saxons,  for  ages,  were  the 
most  abject  slaves  of  Roqne.  The 
successors  of  ^e  pirates,  Hen^t  and 
Horsa,  became  the  bearers  of  gilded 
crosses  and  crosiers,  instead  of  the 
massy  battle-axe.  Their  amUtion 
was  to  have  around  them.au  army  of 
Renedictinemonks;  they  esteemed  the 
consecration  of  a  monastery  as  one  of 
the  most  triumphant  acts  of  their 
reign ;  and  an  event  of  that  descrip* 
tion  was  celebrated  with  most  gorgeous 
pomp. 

The  good,  understanding,  however^ 
between  the  Anglo-Saxons  imd  the 
Churdi  of  Rome  became  weaker :  the 
shame  of  dependence  was  jgraduaUy 
ftdt,  and  they  no  longer  remitted  their 
largesses  to  Rome.  Then  did  the 
Saxons  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
man churdi,  what  the  Cambrians  had 
been,  rebels  a^iinst  her  supremacy. 
She  became  their  de&dly  enemy,  and 
leagued  herself  against  them :  she 
flattered  and  encouraged  a  foreign  and 
ambitious  enemy  against  them,  as  she 
had  formerly  done  against  theCambro* 
Britons.  She  furnished  the  Norman 
invaders  with  &e  consecrated  banners 
of  the  cross,  which  had  been  formerly 
given  to  the  Saxons  against  the  Bri- 
tons, and  freely  bestowed  upon  the 
Normans,  in  the  name  of  St  Peter, 
(and  what  has  she  not  done  and  given 
in  bis  name,)  the  goodsand  the  bodies 
of  the  conouered ;  and  aince  they  had 
eeaaed  to  be  her  slaves,  she  du  all 
in  her  power  to  make  them  the  bonds- 
men of  those  who  would  beeome  tri- 
butary to  her  avaiioious  mod  mauml 
dtminion. 
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The  Saspa  diurch  becaipe  under 
the  Normans  annihilated^  and  Saxoa 
England  could  no  longer  hoast  of  a 
single  Saxon  hishop.  The  land>  th« 
wealthy  the  churchy  and  the  Saxona 
^len^selves^  became  wholly  Normaa 
property.  The  Saxons^  barbarians  at 
they  were  treated  by  the  Ccmquercnr^ 
had  disappeared  fronji  the  iace  of  tha 
kingdoni  as  a  free  aud  indepradent 
people. 

Tlie  CambrianSj  when  Englai^d 
oould  BO  lopg«r  furbish  wealth  for 
conquest^  eajRie  in  for  their  share  of 
oppression^  and  the  auccessors  of  the 
bastard  designed  to  bnngthem  «nder 
the  yoke  which  lay  heavily  on  tha 
$axons.  While  the  Normans  sent 
yearly  tributes  to  the  prince  of  tho 
apostles,  all  their  violence^  all  their 
aggressions,  passed  in  the  eyesof  Rome 
as  just  and  lawful ;  but  the  resistance 
of  the  unfortunate  objects  could  never 
be  regarded  with  Christian  charity: 
they  were  considered  presumptuous, 
rebellious  sons  of  Satan.  The  inva- 
der slew  the  Cambrian  clergy,  muti- 
late them,  or  c^t  out  th^  tongues, 
and  the  Churchof  RomeexcuseditalL* 

The  letters  addressed  by  Llewelyn 
and  David,  Prince  of  Wa^s,  to  John, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (transla- 
tions of  which  are  published  in  War- 
rington's History  of  Wales>)  exhibit 
the  dreadful  situation  of  the  priQci<r 
pality  under  the  Normans.  The  Prince 
Llewelyn  alleges,  '^  that  although 
the  kingdome  of  England  be  vnder 
the  specisdl  protection  of  the  See  oi 
Rome,  and  wiiih  ^eiaU  loue  regard* 
ed  of  the  same ;  yet  when  the  Lord 
the  Pope,  and  the  Court  of  Eome>  shall 
vnderstand  of  the  great  damages  which 
are  done  vnto  v«  by  the  Engtish^^n, 
to  wit,  the  articles  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded and  sworne  vnto,  violated  and 
broken,  the  robbing  and  burning  of 
the  churches,  the  murtbering  of  ec^ 
clesiasticall  persons,  as  well  religious 
as  secular ;  the  slaughter  of  women 
great  with  child,  and  children  suck- 
ing their  mother's  brests;  Une  dea* 
troeing  of  hospitals,  and  bouses  of  re- 
ligion; killing  the  men  and  women 
professed  in  the  holie  places,  and  euen 
before  the  altars :  we  hope  that  your 
Fatherhood,  and  the  aud  Court  of 
Rome,  wiH  rather  with  pittie  lament 
our  case,  than  with  rigour  of  miniah- 
ment  augment  ouraonrow.  Who  they 
be,  whid^  are  deiited  with  bloodshed 
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and  warre.  is  manifiestUe  apparent  by 
their  deeda  and  behaviour;  for  we 
would  liue  quietlie  upon  our  owne  if 
we  might  he  suffered;  but  the  English- 
men coming  to  our  oountrie,  did  put  all 
to  the  sword,  neither  sparing  sex,  age, 
sicknesae,  nor  any  thing  r^arding  our 
sacr^  places,  the  like  whereof  the 
Welshmen  neueroommitted.  We  have 
put  ourselues  in  arq^our^  bdng  drl- 
uen  therf vnto  by  ueces^tie :  los  w§ 
and  our  p^aople  were  so  oppressed^ 
trodden  vnder  foote^  spoiled,  and 
brought  to  alauere  by  the  king'a  offif. 
cers,  cootrarie  to  the  forme  of  the 
peace  concluded  agidnat  iusUee,  none 
otherwise  than  if  we  were  Saracens  or 
lews,"  The  Prince  concludes  by  oau* 
tionijig  the  archbishop  against  giving 
credit  to  alander  and  falsc^bood;  *'  for 
even  as  in  their  deedes  they  have  and 
do  oppress  us,  so  in  th^r  words  they 
will  not  sticke  to  slander  us,  laieingto 
our  charge  what  liketh  them  best. 
Therefore,  forasmuch  as  they  are  al- 
waies  present  with  you>  and  we  absent 
from  you,  they  oppressing,  and  we 
opprei^ed,  we  are  to  desire  ^ou,  euen 
for  his  sake  from  whom  nothing  ia  hid, 
not  to  credit  men's  worda,  but  to  exa- 
naine  their  deedes.  Thus  we  bid  your 
holiness  farewell.  Dated  at  Garth 
Celyn,  in  the  Feast  of  S.  Martine." 

The  same  prdate  wrote  a  secret  let- 
ter to  2)avid>  the  lurother  of  Prince 
Ubwelyn,  and  whi(^  may  be  found  in 
Uie  rsame  histiHry.  The  tbUowing  ex« 
tracts  wiU  serve  to  shew  the  motive 
of  J>avid  for  writing  to  thearcbbiBhop» 
The  latter  in  his  letter  saya, — "  First, 
That  if  for  the  honw  of  God  ( juxta 
debitum  crucis  aasumptee)  he  will  go 
to  the  HoUe  Land,  be  shall  be  pro- 
uided  for  according  to  his  degree,  so 
that  he  doo  not  returne,  unlesse  he  be 
called  by  the  king :  and  we  trust  to 
entreat  the  king  to  prouide  for  hia 
child*  4  Item»  we  feare  (whereof  we 
be  sorrie)  vnlesse  you  doo  agree  to 
peace,  we  moat  certenlie  will  aggrauate 
the  sentence  eedesiasticall  againatyou 
£or  your  faults."  To  which  the  fol- 
lowing noble  and  extraordinary  reply 
was  made  by  the  last  of  the  Welsh 
princes  of  Arthur's  royal  stock :««» 
*>  When  be  (David)  ia  disposed  to  see 
the  Holie  X^nd,  he  will  doo  it  for 
God's  sake  voluntarilie,  not  by  such 
«oi£orcement  againat  his  will ;  because 
he  knoweth  enforced  seruice  not  to 
pleaae  God;  and  if  he  hereafter  abatt 
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for  deuotion  see  the  HoKe  Land,  that 
is  no  «au£c  for  euer  to  desinherit  his 
(^spring,  hut  rather  to  reward  them. 
And  for  that  neither  the  prince  nor 
his  people,  for  countrie  nor  for  gaines, 
did  mooue  warre,  inuading  no  man's 
lands,  hut  defending  their  oune  lands, 
lawes,  and  liherties ;  and  that  the  king 
and  his  people;  of  inueterate  hatred, 
and  for  covetousness  to  get  our  lands 
inuading  the  same,  mooved  warre: 
wee. therefore  see  our  defence  is  iuste 
and  lawful],  and  herein  wee  trust  God 
will  helpe  vs,  and  will  tunie  his  re« 
uenge  upon  destroiers  of  churches; 
who  haue  rooted  up  and  hurned 
churches,  and  taken  out  hoth  all  sa- 
craments and  sacred  things  from  them, 
killing  priests,  clarks,  religious,  lame, 
dumbe,  deafie,  yonglings  sucking  their 
mother's  paps,  weake  and  impotent, 
both  man  and  woman,  and  commit- 
ting all  other  enormities,  as  partlie  it 
appeareth  to  your  holinesse.  Where- 
fore God  forbid  that  your  holinesse 
should  fulminate  sentence  against  anie, 
but  such  as  hath  doone  such  things. 
We  who  haue  suffered  all  these  things 
at  the  king's  officers'  hands,  doo  hope 
at  your  hands  remedie  and  comfort ; 
and  that  you  will  punish  such  church 
robbers  and  killers,  who  can  defend 
themselues  no  waies,  least  that  their 
impunitie  be  cause  and  example  for 
others  to  do  the  like.  Uerie  manie  in 
our  countrie  doo  much  roarucU  that 
vou  counselled  vs  to  leaue  our  oune 
laud,  and  to  go  to  an  other  man's  lands 
among  our  enemies  to  liue ;  for  seeing 
we  cannot  haue  peace  in  our  owne 
land,  which  is  our  oune  right,  much 
lesse  should  be  quiet  in  an  other  man's, 
amongst  our  enemies.  And  though  it 
be  hard  to  liue  in  warre  and  peril!, 
harder  it  is  to  be  Ttterlie  destroied  and 
brought  to  nothing;  especiaUie  for 
Christians,  seeking  else  nothing  but 
to  defend  our  owne,  beins  by  necessi- 
tie  driuen  therevnto,  and  the  greedie 
ambition  of  our  enemies. 

"  And  your  holinesse  told  vs,  that 
you  had  fulminated  sentence  against 
all  that  for  hatred  or  gaines  doo  bin- 
der the  peace.  And  it  appeareth  eui- 
dentlie  who  doo  war  for  tnese  causes, 
the  feare  of  death,  the  feare  of  impri- 
sonment, the  feare  of  perpetuall  pri- 
son, the  feare  of  disinheriting,  no  keep- 
ing of  promise,  couenant,  grant,  nor 
charter,  tyrannicall  dominion,  and 
manie  more  like  compell  vs  to  be  in 
wane}  and  this  we  shew  to  God  and 


to  your  liHrdship,  desiring  your  godlie 
and  charitable  nelpe." 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  document- 
ary evidence,  these  alone  would  and 
do  manifestly  prove  the  countenance 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  afforded 
the  Normans  against  the  Welsh.  The 
latter  were  poor ;  their  armies  did  not 
gUtter  in  the  sun,  arrayed  in  sumptu- 
ous armour ;  they  formed  but  a  sorry 
contrast  with  the  gorgeously- attired 
Normans.  The  Court  of  Rome,  at 
that  time  the  most  avaricious  of  all 
others,  could  not  regard  as  Christians 
the  poor  and  persecuted  Cambrians  ; 
it  counted  as  nothing  their  woes,  their 
patriotic  heroism,  that  heroic  conduct 
which  their  contemporary,  who  was 
nearly  allied  to  themselves,  acknow- 
ledged and  admired;  for  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  says,  '*  The  men  of  Eng- 
land fight  for  gain ;  the  Welsh  for  li- 
berty :  the  former  seek  to  have  more ; 
the  only  desire  of  the  latter  is,  not  to 
lose  the  little  they  have,  and  to  keep 
the  poor  corner  that  is  left  to  them.' 

The  Normans  practised  the  same 
system  in  Wales,  as  they  had  in  Eng- 
land among  the  Saxons ;  they  declared 
the  Cambrian  clergy  heretical  and  an- 
tichristian,  in  order  that  they  might 
strip,  disperse,  and  proscribe  them,  ^ 
and  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  van- 
quished. 

In  Henry  I/s  reign,  the  bishops,  of 
Wales,  who  had  become  gradually  re- 
conciled to  Rome,  complained  heavily 
to  the  Pope  of  the  usurpation  and  spo- 
liation of  their  national  churches  by 
men  of  a  foreign  language — men  in  no 
way  religious,  as  they  stated,  but 
grossly  irreligious  and  ignorant.  The 
Pope  would  not  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints, and  never  could  be  made  be- 
lieve, that  the  men  who  had  recon- 
quered the  Peter  pence,  were  not  the 
best  judges  of  what  was  beneficial  for 
the  souls  of  the  Cambrians. 

The  reiterated  complaints  of  the 
Cambrians  having  been  of  no  avail, 
they  took  the  law  and  dispensation  of 
justice  into  their  own  hands,  and,  as 
Roger  Hovendon  says,  **  drove  away 
by  armed  force  the  foreign  race  of 
priests,  and  who  disposed  of  the  church 
like  a  private  patrimony."  One  Herve, 
a  semi- military  priest,  common  in 
those  days,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  He  drew  the  sword  against 
the  Cambrians,  (as  an  ancient  author 
hath  ity)  and  issued  daily  anathemas 
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against  thein>  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  battle  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  composed  of  his  kinsmen^  and 
soldiers  in  pay.  The  Cambrians 
would  not  submit  to  be  both  excom- 
municated and  slaughtered  without 
resistance.  They  defeated  the  bishop's 
force>  killed  one  of  his  brothers  and 
many  of  his  men^  and  compelled  them 
to  take  flight.  Herv^  went  to  the 
king,  who  congratulated  him  upon 
having  suffered  for  religion;  and 
Pope  Pascal  wrote,  with  his  own 
hand,  a  letter  to  the  King  (of  £ng« 
land)  recommending  him  to  favour. 
For,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
.and  his  followers  had  been  expelled 
from  his  bishopric  "  by  the  ferocity 
and  persecution  of  the  barbarians"* 
Eight  Cambrian  chiefs,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  appealed  to  the  Pope 
against  the  atrocities  of  the  foreign 
robbers,  whom  the  English  or  Nor- 
mans quartered  upon  the  country,  un- 
der the  names  of  priests  or  bishops. 
These  bishops  of  another  country,  said 
they,  hate  us  and  our  country ;  they 
are  our  mortal  enemies:  can  they 
then  be  interested  about  our  souls? 
We  know  that  they  are  placed  among 
us  as  in  ambuscade,  to  discharge  their 
shafts  at  our  backs,  and  excommuni- 
cate us  at  the  first  order  they  receive. 
Whenever  an  expedition  is  preparing 
in  England  against  us,  the  Primate 
suddenly  interdicts  that  part  of  the 
country  which  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
vade ;  our  bishops,  who  are  his  crea- 
tures, hurl  their  anathemas  against 
the  people  collectively,  and  against 
the  chiefs  who  rise  at  their  head  by 
name,  so  that  such  of  us  as  perish  in 
defence  of -our  homes,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  our  common  country,  fall  ex- 
communicated and  cursed.t 

Giraldus  informs  us,  that  when  he 
travelled  through  Wales,  with  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin  as  an  interpreter,  to 
preach  the  crusade,  they  excommuni- 
cated Owen  Cyreiliac  merely  for  not 
waiting  on  the  prelate;  and  a  few 
lines  farther  on,  in  his  Itinerary,  he 
gives  the  prince  credit  for  every  vir- 
tuous and  honourable  feeling. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Cam- 
brian church  in  the  12th  century, 
and  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  those  who  did  not 
succumb  to  her  commands,  and  feed 
her  rapacious  appetite.  Every  com- 
passionate and  generous  mind  must 


feel  for  the  situation  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Cambrians  under  the  bit- 
ter  thraldom  of  Rome  and  the  Nor- 
mans. At  a  time  when  faith  in  the  Uni- 
versal Church  prevailed  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  ether,  it  will  easily 
be  imagined  what  an  engine  of  power 
the  conquerors  directed,  when  they 
had  in  the  van  of  their  army  the  ana- 
themas and  fulminations  of  Rome  at 
their  command.  The  noble  robbers, 
when  they  invaded  the  territories,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  homes 
and  inheritances  of  the  inhabitants, 
wielded  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  dealt  out  utter  damna« 
tion  upon  the  heads  of  the  chiefs  and 
the  miserabW  population ;  at  once 
wresting  from  them  their  lives,  and 
the  hope  of  future  happiness  in  ano- 
ther world.  The  Church  of  Rome 
compounded  with  the  invader  for  the 
spoil  of  the  vanquished,  and  partici- 
pated with  him  in  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 
It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  men 
would  address  and  supplicate  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome  (the  Pandorean  box 
from  whence  all  these  evils  emanated) 
against  such  insufferable  wrongs:  their 
own  generosity  induced  them  to  hope, 
that  the  Pope,  the  miscalled  Vicar  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  would  commise- 
rate their  pitiable  situation.  But  pity 
and  charity  were  not  the  ruling  im- 
pulse in  the  bosom  of  that  church, 
and  her  head ;  the  pure  stream  of 
Christianity  had  lost  itself,  for  a  time, 
in  a  mighty  swamp  of  tradition  and 
priestcraft. 

The  only  dispute  in  the  British 
church,  subsequently  to  the  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  as  to  its 
supremacy,  was  between  the  prelates 
of  that  church  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  latter  insisted  upon 
being  the  supreme  head,  end  the 
Welsh  would  acknowledge  no  one 
but  the  Bishop  of  St  David.  Giral- 
dus Cambrensis,  a  Norman  on  the  fa- 
ther's side,  but  who  had  been  brought 
up  and  educated  among  the  Welsh, 
felt  as  they  did :  he  knew  that  if  the 
Welsh  could  not  prove  or  support  their 
right  of  national  election,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  receive  strangers  and 
enemies  as  confidants  of  their  religi- 
ous thoughts,  which  was  unsupport- 
ably  galling,  and  probably  the  most 
cruel  of  the  tyrannies  infiicted  by  the 
conquest.  Giraldus  was  elected  by  the 
Welsh    clergy   Bishop  of  St  David 
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moxe  than  once;  against  the  will  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Canterbury  and 
the  king,  and  his  election  as  often 
annulled.  **  Never,  while  J  live/* 
said  King  Henry,  **  will  I  suAer  the 
Welsh  to  have  an  archbishop."  Giral- 
dus  spent  many  years  in  contesting 
the  pdnt,  and  made  several  journeys 
to  Rome  to  prove  the  supremacy  of 
his  diocess^  and  the  legality  of  his 
election.  Poor  Giraldus  hau  nothing 
to  back  his  suit  but  old  worm-eaten 
records.  His  opponent  had  bags  well 
stored  with  gold,  and  mighty  promises 
ip  reversion.  When  was  it  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  withstand  the 
glittering  and  precious  metal? — the 
venality  of  that  church  has  been  for 
s^es  proverbial. 

Giraldus,  of  course,  lost  his  suit^ 
and  Cambria  her  primacy.  He  retired 
into  seclusion,  having  refused  three 
bishoprics  and  an  archbishopric  in 
Ireland,  offered  to  him  by  Henry,  for 
this  reason,  as  he  declares :  *^  I  re- 
fused, because  the  Irish,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  Wdsh,  will  never  take 
or  accept  for  their  bishop,  unless  com- 
pelled by  violence,  a  man  born  out  of 
their  country." 

The  conduct  of  Giraldus  madeagreat 
impression  upon  the  Welsh  princes, 
and  it  became  a  subject  of  interest 
in  the  nation,  and  among  the  chiefs 
who  fought  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  "Our  country,'*  said  the 
Prince  of  Powis,  *'  has  sustained  great 
conflicts  against  the  English,  yet  ne- 
ver has  any  one  been  so  daring  against 
them  as  he  of  St  David ;  for  he  with- 
stood their  king,  their  primate,  their 
priests,  all  of  them,  for  the  honour  of 
Wales."  And  at  a  feast  held  at  the 
court  of  Llewelyn,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  native  princes  of  Wales,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  (where  the 
Normans  had  not  penetrated,)  a  bard 
rose  and  took  up  his  harp  to  celebrate 
the  self-devotion  of  Giraldus ;  of  him 
who  had  stood  up  against  all  the  power 
of  England,  in  the  cause  of  St  David 
and  the  Welsh.  '^  Long  as  our  coun- 
try shall  last,"  said  he,  in  extempo- 
rary verse,  "  let  his  noble  daring  be 
told  by  the  songster's  voice  and  the 
writer  s  pen."* 

Thus  terminated  the  honourable 
atruggle  of  the  Cambrians  in  support 
of  their  national  church.  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  and  gratificati^m  to  a  native 


of  the  principality,  to  find  that  the  an- 
cient princes  ana  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try valued  and  respected  the  conduct 
and  private  worth  of  Giraldus,  in 
maintaining  the  hopeless  cause  of  a 
people  who  had  for  ages  fought  brave- 
ly, but  unsuccessfully,  against  fatali- 
ty and  superior  numoers. 

It  may  be  fklrly  presumed,  that 
the  Camhrians,  subsequently  to  the 
overthrow  of  their  independency,  bore 
the  yoke  of  the  Romish  faith  with 
reluctance  and  impatience,  inasmuch 
as  when  the  Rerbrmation  dawned, 
and  afterwards  broke  forth  with  so 
much  fervour  under  the  protection 
of  a  descendant  of  their  ancient  prin- 
ces, Henry  VIII.,  they  became,  al- 
most to  a  man,  Protestants ;  and  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be 
added,  that  taking  into  consideration 
the  extent  of  the  population,  there 
will  be  found,  comparatively,  a  small- 
er number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
principality  being  natives ,  ^an  in  any 
portion  of  the  kingdom. 

A  tribute  of  praise  is  due  to  Mon- 
sieur A.  Thierry,t  for  his  candid  and 
honourable  testimony  in  support  of 
the  Welsh  character,  and  particularly 
for  the  following  passage,  among 
others  of  equal  merit : — **  Thus  dis- 
appeared from  the  whole  island  of 
Britain,  excepting  only  the  small  and 
barren  country  of  Wales,  the  race  of 
the  Celts,  Cambrians,  Lcegrians,  and 
Britons,  properly  so  called,  of  whom 
part  had  emigrated  directly  from  the 
eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  and 
part  had  come  into  Britain,  after  a 
stay,  longer  or  shorter,  on  the  coast 
of  Gaul.  These  feeble  remains  of  a 
great  people  had  the  glory  of  keeping 
possession  of  their  last  comer  of  ter- 
ritory against  the  efforts  of  an  enemy 
immensely  superior  in  numbers  and 
resources,  often  vanquished,  but  never 
subjugated,  and  bearing  through  the 
course  of  ages  the  unshaken  convic« 
tion  of  a  mysterious  eternity  reserved 
for  their  name  and  their  language. 
This  eternity  was  foretold  by  t^ 
bards  of  the  Welsh,  from  the  first 
day  of  their  defeat ;  and  whenever,  in 
after  times,  a  new  invader  crossed  the 
mountains  of  Cambria,  after  the  mo«^ 
complete  victories,  his  captives  would 
repeat  to  him, — <  'Tis  ail  in  vain; 
thou  canst  destroy  neither  our  name 
nor  our  language.'      Fortune,  bra<* 
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yery^  and,  above  all,  the  nature  of  the 
eountry^  foniied  of  rocks^  lakes,  and 
aands,  justified  these  predictions, 
which,  though  rash  ones,  are  a  re* 
markable  eridence  of  yigoriHis  imagi* 
nation  in  the  little  people  who  darad 
to  make  them  their  national  creed." 

In  tracing  this  ^etch  of  the  Hia« 
tory  of  the  British  Church,  the  pa» 
tience  (^  the  reader  is  probably  ex* 
hausted.  Justice,  howerer,  cannot  be 
done  the  subject  within  the  limits  to 
which  it  must  be  confined.  Many  im* 
portant  and  interesting  eventa  have 
been  but  slightly  touched  upon,  and 
many  ^itirely  omitted.  Suffident, 
howerer,  have  been  produced^  to  con« 
vinoe  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  an- 
cient British  Church,  during  the  first 
nine  centuries  after  the  birth  of  oxa 
8a¥iour,  was  independent  of  the  spi- 
ritual dominion,  or  rather  the  tjrran- 


ny,  of  Ae  Oh«r<A  of  Ro9ie»  <»^of  any 
other  esrthly  power ;  and  that  when 
the  Cambro*Brit,pns  did  submit  to  the 
yoke,  it  was  con^ary  to  the  will  of  the 
nation,  and  brought  on  by  the  exertion 
of  mere  Itoute  force  on  the  part  of  the 
Anglo^Nermans.  Aplainandunadorn-* 
ed  statement  offsets  is  here  submitted 
tothepublic,  every  word  of  which  isin- 
eontestably  prored  by  history.  The dxa* 
racter  of  the  Church  of  Rom6  requires 
no  comment ;  and  let  owr  legisiatore 
beware  how  thcT  saorifioe  the  manifold 
blessings  reaped  at  the  Reformatiim,  in 
order  to  appease,  for  a  time  <mly,  the 
brawlings  of  a  set  of  furious  dema« 
gogues,  who  hssfe  nothing  to  lose,  but 
every  thing  to  gain,  by  a  conTulsiiw 
in  the  constitution. 

Hywel. 
Gwynedd,  lOth  Fek.  18S9. 
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There  is  a  sapient  saying  in  fre- 
quent use,  the  origin  of  which  being 
scarcely  known,  its  correct  meaning 
has  been  long  and  universally  misun- 
derstood. 'Ae  saying  to  which  we 
allude  is,  that  '*  nine  tailors  make  a 
man."  llie  erroneous  construction  of 
this  apophthegm  has  produced  much 
unmerited  inoignity  to  that  class  of 
beings  temied  tailors  ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  if  recognised  in  a  proper  view, 
it  ought  to  raise  that  order  to  an  ele- 
vation hr  above  any  other  description 
of  persons.  The  true  reading  of  it  is, 
that  a  conclave  of  tailors,  consisting 
perhaps  anciently  of  nine,  and  even 
now  (considering  the  great  division  of 
fashionable  labour)  comprising  a  num- 
ber not  much  smaller,  does,  by  its  joint 
efforts,  make,  or  create,  that  creature 
called  "  a  man."  That  such  has  been 
the  primitive  signification  of  the  max- 
im, now  applied  with  horrible  ingra- 
titude in  contempt  of  so  useful  a  fra- 
ternity, may  be  gathered  from  the  ob- 
servations of  every-day  life. 

It  would  be  sufficient,  without  en- 
tering into  detail,  and  without  quoting 
the  learned  authority  of  Bamfylde 
Moore  Carew,  to  ask  the  reader  if  be 
ever  marked  Uie  contrast  between  the 
sheepish  and  awkward  apprentice  of 
some  surgeon  and  apothecary  in  any 
little  country  town,  one  hundred  miles 
distant  from  London,  when  be  first 
starts  on  his  important  journey  to  the 


metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  attend* 
ing  lectures  at  Guy's  or  Thomas's, 
and  the  same  being,  when  he  returns 
to  his  friends,  after  a  twelvemonth's 
absence  ?  And  if  there  be  a  remarkable 
and  advantageous  contrast,  whereby  is 
it  produced  ?  Not  by  the  difference  in 
climate, — nor  by  the  change  of  society, 
—nor  by  the  increase  of  science. — No ! 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  Promethean  talent 
of  aStultz. 

But  to  be  more  minute.  There  is 
nothing  upon  earth  that  is  of  so  much 
utility  to  men  in  general  as  fine  clothes. 
A  splendid  eqmpage,  a  magnificent 
house,  may  draw  the  gaze  of  idle 
passers,  and  excite  an  occasional  in- 
quiry. But  who,  that  has  entered 
taverns  and  cofftehouses,  has  not  per- 
ceived that  the  ratio  of  civility  and 
attention  from  the  waiter  is  regulated 
by  the  dress  of  his  various  customers  ? 
Any  stranger,  elegantly  and  fashion- 
ably attired,  will  tind  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  deference,  politeness,  and 
even  credit,  in  every  shop  he  enters ; 
whereas  the  stranger,  in  more  homely, 
or  less  modish  garb,  is  really  nobody. 
In  truth,  the  gentleman  is  distinguish- 
ed in  the  crowd  only  by  the  cut  of  his 
trowsers,  and  he  carries  his  patent  of 
nobility  in  his  coat- lap.  And  to  whom 
does  he  owe  this  index  of  his  identity, 
but  to  his  despised  and  much  calum- 
niated tailor  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  deference  and 
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respect  which  the  genius  of  your  tailor 
produces.  Absolute  admiration  is  the 
result  of  his  industry.  Not  the  celes- 
tial plumage,  and  impalpably  fine  and 
silken  web  of  angels'  wings,  more  dis« 
tinctly  denote  that  they  are  habitants 
of  a  higher  sphere^  than  does  the  ex- 
quisitely turned  and  unwrinkled  flow 
of  a  first-rate  surtout  point  out  the 
wide  difference  between  him  who 
wears  it^  and  the  ragged  wretches  who 
pollute  his  atmosphere  by  their  vici- 
nity. If  he  take  a  flight  from  the 
metropolitan  emporium  of  fashion, 
and  alight  in  some  distant  village,  he 
isgapcclat,  with  astonished  admiration, 
by  crowds  of  inexperienced  bumpkins, 
and  addressed  with  a  lowly  humility 
approaching  almost  to  idolatry.  From 
whom  does  he  derive  his  attributes  of 
divinity  ?  They  are  the  inspirations 
of  his  tailor. 

There  is  not  a  metamorphosis  in  all 
the  pages  of  Ovid  so  wonderful  as  that 
which  the  great  magician  of  the  shears 
and  thimble  i^  capable  of  effecting.  If 
there  be  the  most  unpleasant  dispro- 
portions in  the  turn  of  your  limbs— 
any  avrkwardness  or  deformity  in  your 
figure,  the  enchantment  of  this  mighty 
wizard  instantly  communicates  sym- 
metry and  elegance.  The  incongruous 
and  unseemly  furrows  of  your  shape 
become  smoothed  and  harmonized; 
aitd  the  total  want  of  all  shape  is  im- 
medll^ly  supplied  by  the  beautiful 
undulations  of  the  coat,  and  the  grace- 
ful fall  of  the  pantaloons.  And  all  this 
is  by  the  potency  of  your  tailor.  His 
necromantic  skill,  unlike  that  of  too 
many  practisers  of  supernatural  arts, 
is  exercised  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world :  and  whilst  Circe  transformed 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  brute 
beasts,  the  benevolent  enchanter  of  our 
day  transforms  brute  beasts  into  hand- 
some and  attractive  men.  Nay,  had 
Olympus  been  furnished  with  a  tailor, 
Brotheus  would  have  had  no  necessity 
to  burn  himself  to  death  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fvscaping  ridicule  from  the  gods 
on  account  of  his  deformity. 

But  he  who  is  most  indebted  to  this 
manufacturer  of  elegant  forms,  is  the 
lover :  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  this 
sort  of  person  is  dreadfully  enormous. 
After  he  has  riveted  the  gaze  of  his 
mistress  upon  his  charming  figure, 
drawn  forth  sighs  of  admiration  for 
his  remarkable  elegance,  excited  the 
most  tender  perturbations  by  the  grace 
of  his  movements,  and  finally  acquired 
|i  complete  surrender  of  her  heart  by 


the  striking  interest  of  his'  attitude 
when  kneeling  at  her  feet,  he  igno- 
rantly  and  presumptuously  ascribes 
this  to  his  own  intrinsic  qualities, 
without  ever  remembering  that  the 
abilities  of  his  tailor  are  the  sole  source 
of  all  his  success.  The  very  being, 
who  has  endowed  such  a  man  with  all 
his  attractions,  rests  contented  with 
the  payment  of  his  bills,  (if  he  be 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  that) ; 
whilst  the  other,  by  the  power  of  fas- 
cinations so  procured,  obtains  a  lovely 
wife  and  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis,  &c. 
.  Such  is  the  skill  of  that  wonderful 
being,  the  tailor,  that  his  transforma- 
tions are  not  more  extraordinary  than 
sudden.  The  time  which  is  occupied 
in  thus  new-moulding  the  human  frame 
is  really  trivial  compared  with  the 
stupendous  change  which  is  literally 
wrought.  It  is  true  the  soul  may 
remain  the  same,  but  a  new  body  is 
actually  given  to  it  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  vestiary  talent :  And  this  is 
what  we  have  always  believed  to  be 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  metem- 
psychosis of  Pythagoras. 

But  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that 
the  tailor's  art  has  no  power  over  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal  portions 
of  our  nature.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  seen  men,  the  developement  of 
whose  mental  faculties  has  been  so 
vague  and  uncertain,  as  to  leave  room 
for  supposing  that  they  possessed  no 
mind  at  all,  assume  the  expression  of 
much  intellectual  acumen  by  the  as- 
sistance of  clothes  cut  in  a  peculiar 
style ;  and  we  have  known  the  turn 
of  a  coat  collar  have  more  effect  in 
giving  a  man  a  wise  and  knowing  look, 
than  a  score  of  bumps. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  effect  of  the 
tailor's  skill,  on  mankind  in  general, 
has  been  better  known  among  the  wise 
Romans,  than  among  the  less  honest 
and  more  ungrateful  generations  of  our 
own  period.  When  a  Roman  emerged 
from  the  imbecility  of  infancy,  and  the 
unnoticed  or  despised  occupations  of 
boyhood,  the  great  and  momentoUTs 
era  of  his  life,  when  he  should  be  first 
entitled  to  mix  on  equal  terms  in  the 
grave  discussions  of  age,  push  forth  his 
active  ambition  into  scenes  of  bustle 
and  commotion,  aspire  to  influence  the 
destinies  of  nations  by  election  to  pub- 
lic offices,  orlook  forward  to  be  the  lead- 
er of  victorious  armies,  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country,  was  not  marked  by 
the  imperative  laws  of  the  common^ 
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wealth  with  splendid  entertainments 
and  sumptuous  festivities*  The  only 
thing  that  was  ligidly  exacted  by  cus- 
tom and  law  was  an  alteration  of  dress. 
The  labour  of  the  tailor  was  put  in  re« 
.juisition^  and  the  toga  virilis  was  the 
emblem  of  manhood.  It  is  not^  there- 
fore, without  the  most  cogent  reasons 
that  we  assert  our  opinion,  that  the 
distich  of  Pope,  "  Worth  makes  the 
man,"  or  the  title  appended  by  Colley 
Gibber  to  one  of  his  dramas,  "  Love 
makes  the  man,"  ought  henceforth  to 
yield,  in  point  of  truth,  to  the  irrefra* 
gable  principle  which  we  here  solemn* 
ly  advance,  that  it  is ''  the  tailor  makes 
the  man." 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  the 
occupations  of  the  tailor  give  him  a 
greater  opportunity  of  contemplating 
tbe  weakness  of  human  nature,  than 
is  possessed  by  any  other  member  of 
the  community.  There  is  in  all  men 
a  latent  love  of  exciting  admiration  by 
their  exterior  excellences ;  and  though 
many,  who  pique  themselves  on  the 
strength  of  their  minds,  affect  to  ridi- 
cule tbe  desire  of  being  thought  hand- 
some, we  question  if  there  be  any  man 
living,  be  nis  mental  endowments  ne- 
ver so  acute,  and  his  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  such  feelings  never  so  strong, 
who  would  not  experience  some  degree 
of  gratification  at  being  complimented, 
with  an  appearance  of  candour,  on  the 
elegance  and  attractiveness  of  his  per- 
son. It  is  true  this  weakness  is,  in 
many,  silenced  or  effectually  concealed 
by  the  predominance  of  good  sense ; 
hut  it  is  never  wholly  destroyed.  It 
is  from  its  influence  that  men  who, 
from  indolence  or  other  causes,  are 
usuallv  careless  of  their  dress,  are 
nevertheless  better  pleased  when  by 
accident  their  tailor  sends  them  home 
a  coat  of  such  a  style  as  shall  be  best 
adapted  to  display  the  figure  to  advan« 
tage.  But  the  far  greater  nuDber  of 
men  are  not  only  not  careless,  but  are 
even  painfully  solicitous,  about  the  cut 
of  their  clothes.  He,  therefore,  who, 
in  general  society,  is  ambitious  of  be- 
ing thought  of  strong  mind,  and  a 
despiser  of  outward  beauty  in  men, 
and  who  would  dread  to  have  his  pri- 
vate inclinations,  on  this  head,  scruti- 
nized by  those  to  whom  he  is  holding 
forth  such  opinions,  does  not  scruple 
fully  to  disclose  his  foible  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  his  tailor.  Whilst  the  latter 
is  taking  his  dimensions,  the  pbiloso- 
phic  contemner  of  bodily  penectiont 


is  requesting  that  the  coat  shall  sit 
tight  here,  and  wide  there,  and  grace- 
fully everywhere  ;  and  after  having 
uttered  directions  of  tbe  most  parti- 
cular nature,  in  order  to  secure  a  gar- 
ments that  shall  give  him  a  fine  shape, 
he  again  goes  forth  to  vent  his  con- 
tempt against  the  silly  puerility  of 
those  minds  which  place  any  value  in 
a  handsome  form. 

But  how  the  tailor  must  chuckle 
with  an  inward  grin,  arising  partly 
from  amusement,  and  partly  composed 
of  a  sneer,  when  he  receives  the  mmute 
injunctions  of  some  crooked  wretch  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  his  coat  is  to  be 
fashioned.  The  poor  awkward  mon- 
ster is  not  aware  of  his  own  deform- 
ities, and  talks  to  his  tailor  about 
shewing  off  the  shape  thus,  or  thus, 
as  if  he  were  a  model  of  statuary  sym- 
metry newly  come  out  of  the  hands  of 
Praxiteles.  The  tailor,  with  the  most 
unbroken  sravity  on  his  face,  assents 
to  all  the  directions,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  features  of  his  heart  are  abso- 
lutelv  distorted  by  the  laughter  with 
which  it  is  convulsed. 

When,  therefore,  we  considej  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  world  by 
tailors—- when  we  call  to  mind  the 
tributes  to  our  vanity  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  exact  by  their  assist- 
ance— ^but,  above  all,  when  we  re- 
member that  our  tailor  is  the  only 
confidant  into  whose  faithful  and  sym- 
pathising bosom  we  dare  to  pour  the 
story  of  our  weakness,  and  from  whom 
alone  we  dare  to  ask  for  aid, — are  we 
not  guilty  of  a  heinous  and  abominable 
ingratitude,  of  the  basest  and  most  de- 
testable kind,  when  we  speak  of  such 
benefactors  as  being  individually  of 
minor  humanity,  and  possessing  onlv 
fractional  components  of  our  Kindr 
We,  who  have  gone  on  steadily,  with 
literary  chivalry,  in  one  consistent 
path,  advocating  the  cause  of  injured 
worth,  unveiling  moral  and  political 
error,  and  delivering  truth  from  the 
trammels  of  mysticism  or  falsehood, 
do  confidently  trust  that  this  our 
learned  explanation  of  an  ancient 
maxim,  and  our  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive exposure  of  a  criminal  mistake  so 
deeply  grounded,  may  have  the  good 
effect  of  raising  those  illustrious  per- 
sons, who  form  the  subject  of  this 
article,  to  thai  dignified  eminence 
which  they  so  justly  merit. 

S.  Tk. 
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AuTUMK  was  fast  fading  into  win* 
tn,  wh«ii  the  heavy  tidings  of  her 
sudden  bereavement  fell  like  an  ioe* 
bolt  on  the  heart  of  Miss  Aboyne. 
And  long  it  was  before  the  nnremiuing 
tenderness  and  attenti^  of  her  now 
sole  earthly  protector— her  betrothed 
husband— and  the  more  than  nmtemid 
cares  of  her  faithful  Nora^  were  re- 
warded by  any  indications  of  reviving 
health  and  cheerfalness  in  the  Object 
of  their  mutual  anxiety. 

Pasdng  the  oommon  love  between 
parent  and  diild^  bad  been  that  which 
Dound  up,  as  in  one>  the  hearts  of 
Colonel  Aboyne  and  his  motherlesB 
dsmghter;  And  the  reflection  tha€» 
for  Ihit  sake,  this  beloved  fkther  had 
undertaken  the  voyage  which  had 
terminated  so  fatally,  faikd  not  to  dash 
her  cup  of  sorrow  with  peculiar  bit- 
terness. The  soddemieas  of  the  shock 
had  iObo  ibried  to  ^e  uttermost  her 
delicate  and  already  impaired  constitu- 
tion ;  and  for  a  considef able  time  it 
required  all  the  sedulous  care  of  love 
and  fidelity,  and  all  the  skill  and  un- 
remitting watchfulness  of  her  medical 
adviser,  to  avert  the  threatening  symp- 
toms of  decline. 

But  not  only  was  Millicent  Aboyne 
too  truly  a  Christian,  to  sorrow  like 
those  wno  have  no  hope,  but  even  in 
this  world  she  felt  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  hopes,  and 
dear  ones;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  God 
to  restore  her  to  health,  the  after  life 
that  was  to  be  passed  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice,  to  whom  she  had 
been  consigned,  in  a  manner,  by  thedy. 
ing  breath  of  her  beloved  father,  would 
be  one  of  sweet  contentedness.  There- 
fore, when  she  prayed  fervently  to  be 
reconciled  to  God's  will  in  all  things, 
she  thought  it  no  sin  to  add  to  that 
petition,  a  humble  and  pathetic  sup- 
plication for  continued  life,  if  he  saw 
that  it  was  expedient  for  her;  and 
the  boon  so  submissively  implored 
was,  to  present  appearance,  graciously 
conceded.  Returning  health  once 
more  re-invigorated  thS  long-drooping 
frame,  and  again  there  was  hope,  ana 
cheerfulness,  and  innocent  enjoyment, 
and  sweet  companioriship,  in  the  or- 
phan's home.  Then  it  was  that  Vernon 
began  to  urge  her  on  the  subject  of  an 
immediate  union^  with  affectionate  and 


forcible  persuasion ;  and  Millicent  was 
too  well  aware  of  the  reasonableness  of 
his  arguments,  and  too  nobly  free  from 
all  taint  or  affectation,  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  acceding  to  his  entreaties, 
except  from  motives  of  tender  reluc- 
tance to  exchange  her  mourning  dress 
for  bridal  raiment,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  a  twelvemonth  from  the  time 
of  her  irreparable  loss.  She  was  also 
desirous,  with  God's  blessing,  to  fed 
herheal&moreperfectlyre-establidied 
before  she  took  upon  herself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  new  and  important  du- 
ties ;  and  finally  a  c^npromise  between 
the  lovers  was  definitively  arranged, 
that  in  three  months  from  that  last 
May  morning  which  completed  the 
sixth  montih  from  her  father's  death, 
MiUioent  Aboyne  should  become  the 
wife  of  Horace  Vernon. 

Few,  on  either  side,  were  tho  re^ 
^uisitci  marriage  preparations.  Little 
of  worldly  goods  had  each  wherewith 
to  endow  the  other.  On  Vernon's 
side,  only  the  small  stipend  of  his  cu- 
racy ;  on  that  of  Millicent,  no  more 
than  the  property  of  her  little  cottage, 
and  the  broken  sum  of  that  small 
hoard,  which  was  all  Colonel  Aboyne 
had  been  enabled  to  bequeath  to  his 
orphan  daughter.  Added  to  her  scanty 
heritage  was,  however,  one  heir- loom, 
justly  valued  by  Millicent  as  a  jewel 
of  great  price.  The  faithfully  devoted 
Nora  was  never  to  be  sundered  from 
her  foster  child;  and  with  her  aid  and 
experience,  the  latter  smilingly  pro^ 
mised  Vernon,  that  comfort  and  fru- 
gality should  go  hand  in  hand  in  their 
future  establishment.  Already  Horace 
had  assumed  the  management,  not 
only  of  Millicent's  flower-beds,  but  of 
the  whole  productive  and  well-ar- 
ranged little  garden;  and  he  never 
quitted  the  small  domain  to  return  to 
his  solitary  comer  of  the  large  ram- 
bling old  Rectory,  (occupied  in  part 
payment  of  his  scanty  dues,)  without 
longing  more  and  more  impatiently 
for  the  approaching  hour,  vmen  the 
gentle  mistress  of  Sea  Vale  Cottage 
should  admit  him  there,  the  wedded 

Eartner  of  her  humble  and  happy 
ome. 

One  morning  Vernon  entered  Mil- 
licent's little  sitting-room  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand^  which  he  flung  into 
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le^.^  ne  OnM  iff  th  BrOm  Bmft,  Ml 

herkpisshesatfttworlc^withaiiair  Ung  creature  of  nlMteon^^  toute 

of  half  jesting,  half  serious  discom*  pitrio  d'esprit,**  laid  her  French  go- 

posure.    ^' There,  Milly!"  said  he;  Temess— brilliantly accompliBhetl^ ami 

'^  read  that— and  you  may  expect  me  {as  wery  body  said)  "  with  the  beit 

to  come  and  take  up  my  abode  here  heart  In  the  world.'*    Lady  Octavla 

(/t>ec%— whether  you  will  or  not  was  perfect,  in  short— or  would  have 

Perverse  girl!  if  you  had  not  doomed  been,  but  for  some  of  thoit  trifling 

me  to  such  long  exclusion,  I  should  alloys  inseparable  fVom  earthly  perfec- 

not  now  be  annoyed  by  the  contents  tion :  such  as  a  Utile  vanity,  a  litth 

of  that  provoking  letter;    Read,  read,  selflshness,  a  little  cunningly  and   a 

Milly!  and  revoke  my  sentence."  The  little  want  of  principle*    To  leave 

letter  so  ungraciously  commented  on  London  in  full  season,  with  an  old 

was  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  well-  valetudinarian  uncle,  for  **  the  ends 

turned,  well-bred  epistle,  from  no  less  of  the  earth,"   was,  however,  luch 

a  personage  than  the  honourable  and  a  heroic  sacriflee  to  duty  as  La^ly 

reverend  Dr  Hartop,  Vernon's  rector,  Marchwood   failed   not   to   turn  to 

and  the  rector  and  holder  of  more  good  account,  by  descanting  tliereon 

than  one  other  valuable  living  and  with  materaaJ  lendblllty  In  th«  hear* 

comforUble  piece  of  church  prefer*  fng  of  all  with  whom  the  tou^iIng 

ment    He  had  not  visited  his  Sea  trait  wu  likelr  to  ^—espedalfir  in 

Vale  flock  since  it  had  been  commit*  the  presence  of  a  youfig  Karl  of  W« 

ted  to  the  care  of  the  present  eonie;  nume  ^optiif,  mtly  Mtne  of  M#, 

but  his  phyndan  having  recommended  tod  u  yet  encttmbered  with  •  liw 

sea  air  and  quiet  as  restoratives  after  nutie  pre)  tidkea  hi  fstottf  of  f^iU^ 

aloiigeiifeeUiogni]ias,aiidciKrisfi«  asd  moraHtf,  the  fmli  of  fm^li  s^ 

ing  in  hb  own  mind  «a  aAetiomte  chisi—  wlA  a  skUir  M«<lM4M«il 

reedlectioBofllieMaleaaad  tvHbot  tmither,  wW  ItU  tmj  UttfMM  k^^ 

tbMtbeqmmtthoathapffikiortit,  the  dbe  Wiit4<li«r  Wf  mM,  ^^<W  Mfar 

boDoara^  aad  leverad  pastJtmMM  tmim  wtf  «f  1lm.kjtt«C  ^i/^%  m4 

fortfavitb  U^  a  luwii  iitlniir  oil  i«  mrm^  myyifrU4  imf  ^9v^^  ^ikt^ 

bextov  ha  pigiii  ■*  yuaesatt  6m  ^  <)f  nv iiiauiicM  «jusif*$li^.  J>vf^  X 

\xA  tmr^  pa^  imi    vte^i   *r»ti)mA^  #v^u'>  V|^  ^jfi^ 


risfaiawn.  B£r*aatt'sea£«fan}«iu;^  tt 
his  retkcwst  iiy  ^fr  vvBQivc  ^  e^ic 
portiosksi  faaghafrt  if  lua  ttm^^s.' 
ro-kw  the  Yjaf.  ^d  yUsAwmK,^  t«*^ 
as  wefl  as  ka  *— ^i^i*-^  ^ 
always 
either  of 

enHvoi  the  mJBexAt  eTitar  '•^tOL-'A-j 
and  reveread  nude,  ao^  «tt4«H^  i  # 
gouty  fooCatoeL  TV  ft^bCe  ^OKsiK^ 
woald,  iodieedj  h««e  exXenderf  dkie  st^ 
crifice  to  any  nmnber  of  the  5vr  '-ie^ 
Dr  Hartop  mig^C  have  beeM  ^ieamk 
to  put  in  re^oisitioa ;  but  thaa  .'^*  V 
conscientious  peraofl  not  only  ri!:V)i(r<^ 
from  exacting  too  miKb  ^ram  ikIi 
aH-emceding  f^ieaen^itY,  buf  feft  a^ 
strong  conviction  that  bis  permwal 
comforta  would  be  more  atteadel  tA, 


•    ^^f  J  ^    ^^  H*l 


M 


pa<lbK>>} 


and  the  orthodox  regularity  of  bia ,  ^^..^    ^    ,^   ^^_ 

household  less  derangoi,  by  one  of  the  ber  iMfer^Tirw     >»-«:^>i    ^ 

lovely  sisters,  than  if  he  had  avsiled  sswjiIijki   -  ^uj;  ^ri»>^;^s3sift^    * 

himself  of  the  Uberdly-granudprivU  SeaT^Ak  .^'J!?.^  'Jf  •r.Liii:^  ^'^ 

ever,  exercised  without  senuO* '  m^  ^'I*?^*.  '^*^  '^i 
on 


** 


lese  to  summon  them  la  divulona. 
The  privilege  of  sekctwn  he,  how. 
^^r,  exeicised  without  scnwle '  «si^ 
the  pre&ent  occasion,  wm  la  ^  ^s^ 
compamed  to  Sea  Vale  by  Uft  I 
niece.  Lady  Octavia  Fauii^ 
lovely,  gay; 


**^  '"^  ^M  -foe. 


*  3.-i»* 
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tastes  and  fancies,  depend  on  it  he 
will  speak."  Which  maternal  conso- 
lation, combined  with  private  visions 
of  other  contingent  rewards  to  be 
coaxed  out  of  the  rich  old  uncle,  and 
her  constitutional  good  temper,  ena- 
bled the  fair  exile  to  subnnt  to  her 
fate  with  a  degree  of  resignation  not 
less  edifying  than  amazing,  consider- 
ing she  was  aware  of  all  its  horrors — 
of  the  perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale, 
where  tne  curate  and  apothecary  were 
likely  to  be  the  only  visitors  at  the 
Rectory.  The  said  Rectory  was  a 
large,  old-fashioned,  but  not  incom- 
modious mansion,  of  which,  as  has 
been  said,  a  couple  of  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied by  Horace  Vernon.  Dr  Har- 
top's  letter  (which  had  been  so  un- 
graciously received)  very  politely  re- 
quested that  Mr  Vernon  would  con- 
sider himself  his  guest  during  his,  the 
Doctor's,  residence  at  Sea  Vale ;  and 
then  went  on  to  bespeak  Horace's 
obliging  superintendence  of  certain  ar- 
rangements and  alterations  respecting 
funiiture,  &c.  &c.,  especially  in  the 
apartments  designed  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  niece.  Lady  Octavia  Falk- 
land. This  letter  was  brought  by  the 
first  division  of  the  housenold,  and 
Dr  Hartop  and  Lady  Octavia  were  to 
be  expected  at  Sea  Vale  in  a  week  at 
farthest. 

''  And  the  old  Rectorvis  half  turned 
out  of  window  already, '  said  Vernon, 
pettishly,  when  he  had  told  his  story, 
and  Mdlicent  had  glanced  over  the 
Doctor's  letter — ".  and  a  whole  wag- 
gon-load of  things  is  arrived— couches, 
chaise  longues,  a  French  bed,  a  whole 
steam  kitchen,  and  a  huge  harp  case 
among  the  rest  I  dare  say  tluit  Ladv 
Octavia  is  very  fine  and  disagreeable. ' 

*'A  most  candid  conclusion,  truly  !" 
observed  Millicent  with  a  smile, — but 
it  was  a  half  smile  onlv ;  for  in  her 
heart  she  was  as  much  annoyed  as 
Horace  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
communicated.  In  former  days,  the 
arrival  of  these  strangers  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her, 
or  perhaps  of  cheerful  interest ;  but 
atpresent,  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  recent  affliction, — shrinking 
from  the  eye  of  strangers  with  a  mor- 
bid timidity,  which,  from  long  seclu- 
sion, had  grown  upon  her  natural  dif- 
fidence,—still  enfeebled  in  health,  and 
not  unconscious  that  her  present  situ- 
ation was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
MiM  Aboyne  would  have  indeed  pre* 
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ferred  that  the  Rector  and  Lady  Oc- 
tavia's  visit  to  Sea  Vale  should  have 
been  deferred  till  after  her  union  with 
Horace  Vernon.  Perhaps  if  he  had, 
at  that  moment,  more  seriously  enfor- 
ced his  jesting  petition,  to  be  forth- 
with admitted  to  the  peaceful  sanctu- 
ary of  Millicent's  cottage,  she  might 
have  been  induced  to  rescind  her  for- 
mer decision,  and  cede  to  him,  with- 
out farther  delay,  the  possession  of 
herself  and  of  her  little  dwelling.  But 
Vernon  talked  away  his  vexation,  and 
Millicent  kept  hers  within  her  own 
hearty  secretly  chiding  its  utter  un- 
reasonableness; for  what  would  the 
stranger  be  to  her?  She  shoidd  not 
see  or  be  seen  by  them  but  at  church, 
and  then,  why  need  she  shrink  from 
observation,— if,  indeed,  one  so  insig- 
nificant should  attract  any  ? 

The  preparations  at  the  Rectory 
went  briskly  on ;  and  as  the  new  and 
elegant  articles  of  ornamental  furni- 
ture were  unpacked,  Vernon  insensi- 
bly became  interested  in  examining 
them,  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ment of  Lady  Octavia's  boudoir.  An 
elegant  harp  was  extracted  from  its 
cumbrous  case  by  a  servant  intrusted 
with  the  key,  and,  together  with  mu- 
sic-stands and  stools,  a  painting  ea- 
sel, sundry  portfolios,  inlaid  work- 
boxes,  &c.  &c.  disposed  in  picturesque 
order  in  the  dedicated  chamber,  and  a 
pile  of  Italian  music,  two  or  three  vo- 
lumes of  Italian  and  English  poems, 
some  German  novels,  and  one  of  Schil- 
ler's dramas  in  the  original,  arran- 
ged with  good  effect  on  the  different 
tables  and  chiffonnieres  by  the  well- 
trained  footmen,  gave  the  tout  ensem* 
hie  an  air  of  so  much  literary  elegance, 
as  failed  not  to  make  due  impression 
on  Vernon's  tasteful  imagination,  and 
in  some  measure  to  soften  down  his 
prejudice  (so  unwarrantably  imbi- 
bed!) against  the  unknovni  possessor. 
But  still  he  had  settled  in  his  own 
mind,  that  in  her  deportment  to  hint' 
selff  she  would  be  reserved,  distant, 
and  disagreeable;  and  he  promised 
himself  to  be  as  little  as  possible  in 
her  august  presence.  This  precon- 
ception and  predetermination  savour- 
ed far  less  of  judicious  reasoning  and 
amiable  humility,  than  of  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  lurking  vanity  and 
pride ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  latter  were  among  Vernon's  beset- 
ting sint,  and  the  former  was  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  drcumBtancet. 
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The  impoitant  day  arrived,  and 
from  the  porch  of  Mies  Abpyne's  cot- 
tage, (in  and  out  of  which  he  had 
heen  fidgeting  for  the  last  hour,)  Ver- 
non spied  a  travelling  carriage  and 
four  descending  the  hilly  approach  in- 
to Sea  Vale.  ''  There  they  are,  Milly  \" 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly  letting  fall  her 
arm  that  had  heen  resting  on  his, 
and  starting  involuntarily  a  few  paces 
forward — "  and  I  must  begone  to  re- 
ceive the  Doctor  and  that  fine  Lady 
Octavia.  It's  all  your  fault,  Milly, 
when  I  might  have  remained  here,  if 
you  had  pleased,  and  been  independ- 
ent of  all  this  fuss  and  bustle ;  and 
he  turned  back  and  took  both  her 
hands,  gazing  on  her  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  reproachful  tenderness. 
"And  how  pretty  and  quiet  every 
thing  here  looks  this  evening ! "  he 
added,  glancing  round  him;  '^and 
we  should  have  had  some  music  in  the 
honeysuckle  arbour,  now  you  can  sing 
again,  Milly."^ — "^Perhaps,"  replied 
she,  faintly  smiling,  <^  Lady  Octavia 
will  sing  to  you.*'— *^  Oh !  if  she  were 
to  condescend  so  far,  I  should  hate  her 
singing;  and  that  fine  harp  would 
never  sound  half  so  sweet  tome  as  the 
dear  old  guitar,  Milly."  Millicent 
thanked  him  with  a  look  for  the  fond 
unreasonableness  of  the  lover-like  as« 
sertion,  and  then  hastened  him'away  to 
receive,  with  honour  due,  his  honour- 
able  and  reverend  Rector.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  his  really  affectionate 
feelings  for  her  had  given  utterance  to 
those  few  hurrying  words,  he  did  not 
seem  very  loath  to  obey  her  injunction ; 
and,  when  he  had  cleared  the  green 
lane  at  three  bounds,  and  turned  the 
corner  towards  the  Rectory,  he  stop- 

Eed  a  moment  to  take  off  his  hat,  run 
is  fingers  through  the  bright  waves 
of  his  fine  thick  hair,  and  pull  up  his 
shirt-collar  to  the  most  becoming  al- 
titude. 

The  Rectory  and  Miss  Aboyne's  cot- 
tage were  situated  at  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  straggling  village  ;  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  habita- 
tions being  so  inconsiderable,  MilUcent 
thought  it  not  improbable  she  might 
see  Horace  again  that  evening,  after 
Dr  Hartop's  late  dinner,  or  before  the 
hour  of  retiring.  More  than  once  af- 
ter twilight,  and  in  spite  of  the  fast- 
falling  dews,  she  returned  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  to  listen  if  a  well-known 
footstep  were  coming  down  the  lane ; 
and  that  night,  long  after  ihe  usual 
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hour  of  its  disappearance,  a  light  was 
burning  in  MilHcent's  little  parlour. 
But  it  was  extinguished  at  last,  and 
all  was  darkness,  and  quiet,  and  sweet 
rest  probably,  under  the  humble  roof 
of  the  orphan  cottage. 

The  next  morning,  as  Millicent  was 
seated  at  her  early  breakfast,  the  little 
casement  opened  from  without,  and 
Vernon's  handsome  face,  radiant  with 
smiles  and  cheerfulness,  looked  in  be- 
tween the  clustering  roses.  "  What  vul- 
gar hours  you  keep,  Milly,"  said  he ; 
*'  I'm  positively  ashamed  of  you.  Miss 
Aboyne  !  We  are  in  our  first  sleep  yet 
at  the  Rectory,  and  shan't  breakfast 
these  three  hours."  ' 

"  Look,  then,"  she  smilingly  re- 
plied, "at  this  tempting  bowl  of  rich 
new  milk,  and  this  orown  bread,  and 
fresh  yellow  butter  of  Nora's  own 
making, — and  the  tea  is  as  strong  as 
you  like  it— see ! — and  such  cream  !-^ 
there  can  be  none  such  at  the  Rec- 
tory. Won't  all  these  delicacies  tempt 
you  to  breakfast  with  me?"—"  Half  of 
them, — the  least  of  them,  dearest!"  he 
answered,  twisting  himself  , 'dexterously 
in  through  the  window,  demolishing 
a  whole  garland  of  roseS;  and  upset- 
ting a  work-table  and  a  glass  of  flow- 
ers, in  his  unceremonious  entrie ;  in 
spite  of  which  high  crime  and  misde« 
meanour,  in  two  minutes  he  was  seat- 
ed with  the  ease  of  perfect  innocence 
at  Miss  Aboyne's  breakfast  table,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  stern  displeasure 
in  the  face  of  the  fair  hostess,  as  she 
poured  out  for  him  the  promised  basin 
of  potent  green  tea. 

"  You  were  right  enough,  Milly  !" 
said  Vernon,  after  demolishing  a  hiige 
fragment  of  Nora's  sweet  brown  loaf 
—(for  it  is  a  truth  to  be  noted,  that 
lovers  as  well  as  heroes  never  forget 
to  "  appease  the  rage  of  hunger — **) 
"  You  were  right  enough,  Milly  !  La- 
dy Octavia  is  not  half  so  disagreeable 
as  I  expected  to  find  her.  In  fact,  she 
is  really  Agreeable  on  the  whole  ; — 
certainly  a  lovely  creature ! — and  she 
and  Dr  Hartop  both  exceedingly  po- 
lite to  me;  but  somehow  I  felt  but 
half  at  ease.  The  Doctor's  civility  is 
so  pompous,  and  now  and  then  I  could 
have  fancied  Lady  Octavia  too  con- 
descending. I  wished  myself  here 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  but  could  not  get  away ;  for 
first  the  Doctor  pinned  me  down  to 
three  games  of  backgammon" — "  And 
then>  I  dare  say,  you  had  music,  had 
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you  ^ot?"  98]f£d  MUlkent,    ''  Yn^ 
XMj  OcUvifi  pli^ed  all  the  time  I 
WAS  engag^  w^tb  ner  uncl^>  a^d  9«^ 
pie  sadljr  out^  by  tbe  by;  for  sbe 
plays  60  diviuely,  there  was  no  atteadi" 
ing  to  the  game." — "  So  I  suppose  by 
this  time  you  like  the  harp  almost  as 
veil  as  the  guitar  ?"  said  Miss  Aboyne, 
with  an  arui  glance  at  her  companion* 
"  Not  I,  indeed!"  replied  VernoA 
quickly^  with  a  rather  neigbtened  eo^ 
lour ;  '*  though,  to  be  sure,  Jl.ady  Qcm 
tayia  was  amazingly  condescendiPg^* 
yery  considerate  of  the  poor  curate's 
^orance  and  rusticity.  She  had  bean 
(unging  Italian  while  I  was  playing 
witn  her  uncle — some  of  o^r  favourite 
things,  Milly  i^— but  when  the  game 
was  fini^ea,  and  I  ap^oachea  th# 
harp,  her  Ijadyship  sai4#  iu  the  aw^tr 
£8t  tone  possible,    *  {  dare  say  yo« 
would  rather  have  some  ^uglish  wo%» 
Mr  Vernon ;  perhaps  J  may  find  one 
or  two  among  this  unintelligible  stuff,' 
and  out  she  rummaged  '  The  Woodf 
i>eck?r' — ipy  ayei^ou,  ypu  kpow,  Mi^* 
}y !"  Millipeut>  who  ]uiew  Vernon'a 
passionate  taat^  {fx  Italian  mu^  wH 
poetry,  (she  W&elf,  adpiiirably  taught 
by  her  father,  had  perfected  him  in 
the  langusge,)  could  not  help  laughs 
ing  at  his  evidently  nettled  recital  of 
Lady  Octavia's  considerate  Idndpeas  ia 
lowering  her  performance  to  the  sup* 
posed  level  of  his  comprehension ;  but 
perceiving^  with  a  woman's  qu^  peni 
ception  in  such  matters,  that  even  her 
innocent  mirth  was  not  eontag^a-r- 
(it  is  a  nice  affair  to  jest  with  wounded 
vanity) — she  unaffectedly  changed  the 
subject,  \3iy  drawing  him  into  the  gar- 
den, where  she  required  his  assistance 
in  some  trifling  office  about  her  hya.- 
cinths,  and  soon  h^uiled  him  again 
into  smiles  and  good- humour ;  and  at 
last  engaged  him  to  accompany  her 
own  sweet  voice,  and  the  old  fine-  toned 
guitar,  in  one  of  his  favourite  harmcv- 
nies— not  Italian,  inHeed^  but  a  Scotdi 
air  of  exquisite  pathos,  which  had 
msnv  a  time  before  exorcised  the  foul 
fiend  when  its  spell  of  fretfiilnesaand 
despondency  was  cast  over  him. 

Among  tbe  simple  pleasures  dear  to 
Miss  Aboyne,  one  of  the  greatest  had 
ever  been,  from  earliest  womanhood, 
the  quiet  luxury  of  an  evening  walk ; 
and  now,  in  later  life,  that  innocent 
pleasure  had  not  only  loat  nothing  of 
Its  pleasantness,  but  the  d)arm  of  as- 
aociation,  and  the  pensive  joy  of  me- 
mory^ cast  a  more  hallowed  tone  ovtr 


(tho  ho9W«  ^  her  laimirite  Mf Of  m^^ 
Jor  many  wecka»  nay  mmw,  ft^ter 
her  father'a  4oat^,  tbeimpain^  health 
sd  his  aenowipg  child  wcapadtated 
}^  fro^  atnrring  tieyond  tb«  itarvow 
l)ouBdary  of  her  own  littk  garde* ; 
but  of  late,  ao  mudi  of  health  and 
atrength  had  she  K^gained,  that,  witii 
t))^  support  of  Vernon's  «rm,  she  had 
adven^ufed  to  some  diataoAC  from  her 
home,  and  even  heyoad  ^  vtUageg 
and  fw  the  warm  pleaawit  spring  wea- 
ther beeiune  wsm  gi^ual  and  oon^ 
firpQod,  MilUcent'a  fluctuatiag  afaaek 
beeame  tinted  wuth  mate  pernanent 
hues  of  hei^th,  and  every  evening  she 
was  Able  to  extend  her  walk  a  litda 
fmd  «  tittle  farther,  with  her  uniul- 
ing  KO^  attentive  companion.    Those 
only  who  have  laogniahed  wider  the 
pressure  of  *  lii^fiHriBff  enervating  ma- 
lady,  mor#  tryii^  perfa^a  to  the  mo- 
ral frame  than  masy  aente  disorders, 
44in  eouoeive  the  exqwiaite  enjoynenf 
of  £eeting  enabled,  by  gradiuiUy  m- 
yiving  stsangth,  ^^noe  nore  to  wander 
#ilt  beyond  some  narrow  Umits,  wkh« 
in  which  tbe  feeUe  frame  has  long 
been  captive,  to  breathe  ^  firesh  free 
air  of  meadow  or  conmen,  or  the  per- 
fume of  green  briery  lanes,  darting 
the  clover  or  the  bean  Md,  the  stiS 
jwquiaito  support  of  aome  kind  arm 
ever  nunctuiulv  ready  at  an  aeeus* 
tomed  hour  to  lead  forth  the  gratefid 
oonvalesoent.  How  impatiently  is  that 
hour  expected ! — and  uiould  any  thing 
occur  to  protract  or  mar  the  promised 
pleasure,  how  far  more  acutely  felt  is 
UuU  privation  ^n  ee  tiriJQlng  a  dis-* 
appointment  should  seem  to  warrant! 
Far  heavier  crosses  may  be  borne  with 
mofe  eauanimity,  at  lesa  cost  of  rea« 
son  ana  self«eontre!. 

So  of  kte  had  Miilioent  longed  for 
the  hour  oJP  the  evening  walk — tnehour 
when  her  capabilities  of  enjoyment, 
physical  and  intellectual,  were  ever 
kcenest-^when  Vernon,  released  from 
his  own  peculiar  dutiesand  avocations, 
came  punctual  almost  to  a  moment,  to 
ha. her  companion  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  to  afibrd  her  the  support  of  his 
8^  aa  fur  aa  her  gradually  returning 
strength  enabled  her  to  wander  ;  and 
then,  re-entering  the  cottage  in  tran- 
quil hsppiness,  to  share  with  her  the 
pure  pleasures  of  reading,  musiC;^  or 
sweeter  converse,  till  her  early  hour  of 
retiring.    No  wonder  poor  Miliicent 
had  fallen  into  the  faalnt  of  longing 
for  the  return  of  evening !  Butnow^ 
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for  a  ieaaon'  ihi  ttoit  (iette  to  do  so. 
At  least  the  must  be  oOHtent  with  un* 
eertain,  perhaps  tinfreqnent  and  hur- 
ried, visits  from  Vernon,  after  the  late 
^nuer  at  the  Rectory ;  and  Miss 
Aboyne  had  too  much  gcfod  sense  and 
delicacy  not  to  feel,  and  even  enforce 
upon  Horace,  the  propriety  and  com« 
mon  courtesy  of  giving  his  society,  for 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  mosteven. 
ings,  to  the  host  at  whose  table  he  waa 
a  constant  guest  And  truly,  in  the 
perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale,  and  the 

E resent  deranged  state  of  Dr  Hartop'a 
ealth,  which  precluded  him  from  in* 
viting  to  the  Rectory  any  of  those 
who  might>  perhaps,  have  charitably 
bartered  a  portion  of  ^eir  precious 
time  for  the  reverend  centleman's  ex* 
quisite  dinner  and  oXd  hochheimer, 
(not  to  mention  the  attractions  of  his 
levdy  niece)  "^  the  ready-made  so« 
ciety  of  the  young  curate-^his  quail* 
flcations  of  backgammon-playing— -of 
Ustening  deferentiaUy  to  long  prosing 
stories,  wh^  the  Doctor  waa  di^oeed 
to  tell  them,  or,  when  the  lattar  waa 
ikumberously  indined,  of  directly  and 
noiselessly  stealing  away  to  the  draw* 
ing-room  and  Lady  Octavia's  harp, 
thereby  contributing,  in  the  dearth  of 
stronger  stimuli,  to  keep  Uie  young 
lady  in  that  flow  of  good-humour  so 
conducive  to  her  uncle's  comfort* 
These  several  qualifications,  combined 
with  the  gentlemanly  manners  and 
unexceptionable  character  of  Vernon, 
made  his  society  too  valuable  at  Sea 
Vale  Rectory  not  to  be  monopolised 
there,  with  as  much  exacting  selfish* 
ness  as  could  be  exercised  consistent* 
ly  with  Dr  Hartop's  natural  indolence 
and  habitual  good  breeding. 

Lady  Octavia  also  conceived  an 
aimable  and  immediato  interest  for  the 
handsome,  unsophisticated  young  cu« 
rate,  and  forthwith  set  her  fertile 
imagination  to  trace  out  the  rough 
draft  of  a  philanthropic  plan  for 
**  making  something  of  him, '  during 
the  summer  seclusion  to  which  she 
had  so  dutifully  devoted  herself.  1^ 
passion  is  so  vulgar  or  so  vulgarising 
as  an  insatiato  love  of  indiscrimli^te 
admiration.  The  high-bom  and  high- 
bred Lady  Octavia  Falkland,  habi<* 
tuated  as  she  was  to  the  refined  in* 
cense  of  courtly  circles,  would  have 
condescended  to  smile  on  her  uncle's 
apothecary,  rather  than  have  wasted 
**  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.^ 
Vernon  was  oomparatively  an  unex«i 


oeptionable  proteg^,  and  her  benevo* 
lent  scheme  in  his  favour  was  by  no 
means  *'  nipped  i'th'  bud,"  by  the  in* 
fonnation  communicated  by  Mrs  Jen- 
kins, while  assisting  her  lady  to  un- 
dress on  the  night  of  her  arrival  at  Sea 
Vale  Rectory,  of  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Aboyne.  "  M^hat  a  stupid  afl^r 
that  must  be  !'*  soUloquized  the  Lady 
Octavi  a;  '^  and  how  charitable  it  wiU 
be  to  give  ^  the  gentle  shepherd,' really 
80  tolerable  a  creature,  some  idea  of 
/b  heUe  paesion  in  its  higher  refine- 
ments—of the  tastes  and  enjoyments 
of  civilized  society,  before  he  is  buried 
for  ever  in  a  country  parish,  with  a 
dowdy  wifb  and  a  parcel  of  chubby 
dierubs.  —  I  suppose,"  observed  her 
Ladyship,  mere  directly  addressing 
herself  to  the  confidential  attendant^ 
^  I  suppose  this  Miss— what  d'ye  call 
her  ?^-is  some  rustic  beauty,  all  lilies, 
and  roses,  and  fiaxen- curls — for  really 
Mr  Vernon  is  so  good-looking,  and 
so  tolerable  altogether,  he  would  not 
have  picked  out  a  fright"—"  Oh  f 
Aey  say  she's  very  genteel,  my  Lady  f 
««-(Miss  Abine's  her  name,  my  Lady  I) 
—and  used  to  be  estimated  rather 
handsome  formerly,  before  she  lost 
her  father,  and  fell  into  ill  health — 
and  she's  not  so  young  as  she  has 
been."—"  Why,  Mr  Vernon  can't  be 
more  than  five  or  ^ix  and  twenty,  and 
it's  impossible  he  can  be  in  love  with 
any  thing  as  old  as  that,  when  there 
can  be  no  agrimena  to  make  amenda 
for  the  want  of  youth."—"  Oh !  Mr 
Vernon's  seven  and  twenty,  my  Lady ! 
and  Miss  Abine's  near  three  years 
older."—**  Three  years  older ! — what, 
almost  thirty? — You  must  be  mis- 
taken, Jenkins  ;  Mr  Vernon  could 
never  have  engaged  himself  so  ab- 
surdly ; — ^but  it's  an  old  affair,  you 
said,  didn't  you,  Jenkins  ?  Quite  a 
take-in  then,  no  doubt ;  for  I  suppose 
she  haB  deen  good- looking, — and  boys 
are  so  easily  caught!  It's  amazing 
how  artful  some  old  spiders  are  !— 
There's  Ladj  William  Lorimer  al- 
ways oontrives  to  hook  in  all  the  best 
men,  somehow.  But  then  she's  mar- 
ried-^that's  one  thing;"  and  so  saying, 
the  fair  Octavia's  head  sank  on  her 
soft  pillow,  to  dream  of  old  spiders 
and  young  files,  the  philanthropic 
pleasure  of  rescuing  some  fluttering  in- 
nocent from  the  web  of  its  wily  des- 
troyer, and  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  advantages  of  married  ladies.  3^  If 
Vernon's  erening  yisits  to  ^e  cottage 
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became  comp^uratively  short  and  un- 
frequent    after    the    arrival    of   the 
strangers,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
their  sojourn  at  the  Rectory,  he  gene- 
rally made  his  appearance  at  Milli- 
cent's  early  breakfast  table,  and  devo- 
ted to  her  as  great  a  part  of  every  morn- 
ing as  he  could  abstract  from  his  pa- 
rochial   duties — duties   from  which 
she  would  have  been  the  last  to  entice 
him  ;  and  once  he  had  stolen  away 
during  Dr  Har top's  after-  dinner  nap — 
not  to  the  Rectory  drawing-room  and 
Lady  Octavia,  but  to  the  cottage  par« 
lour  and  its  gentle  occupant,  whose 
delighted   and   grateful   surprise  at 
sight  of  the  unexpected  visitor,  made 
him  first  fuUy  sensible  of  what  she 
(the  least  selfish  and  exacting  of  hu- 
man beings)  had  never  even  hinted— 
how  lonely  she  had  been  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  he  fancied,  besides,  that 
an  appearance  of  more  than  usual 
languor  was  perceptible  about   her, 
though  at  sight  of  him  a  rich  and 
beautiful  glow    suflPused   her  before 
colourless  cheek,  and  her  sweet  eyes 
glistened  (not  sparkled)  with  affec- 
tionate welcome,  as  she  exclaimed, 
**  Dear  Horace  !  is  it  you  ? — How 
good  you  are  to  steal  away  to  me! 
But  could  you  do  so  without  incivi- 
lity ? — what  will  they  think  at  the 
Rectory  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  think, 
Milly  !"  replied  Vernon,  quickly. 
**  This  is  all  very  wrong — very  hard 
upon  us.  Here  you  sit,  left  alone, 
evening  after  evening,  deprived  of 
exercise^— of  the  quiet  walks  we  so 
enjoyed  together  ;  and  I  am  sure, 
though  you  said  nothing,  you  have 
missed  them  very  much.  '  Why  did 
you  not  take  Nora's  arm,  and  stroll 
out  this  fine  evening,  MiUy  ?"— "  O, 
I  did  not  care  to  walk  without  you, 
dear  Horace,  and  Nora  is  busy  in  her 
dairy  at  this  hour,  you  know ;  and 
besides,"  she  added,  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  "  I  am  very  busy  also,  and 
eball  get  through  a  marvellous  deal  of 
work  now  you  are  not  here  to  make 
me  idle."  That  evening,  however, 
Millicent  was  but  too  happy  to  relin- 
quish her  notable  employment  for 
pleasant  idleness,  and  sweet  compa« 
nionship,  and  the  reviving  freshness 
of  the  bright  green  fields.  The  lo- 
vers talked  together  of  their  ap- 
proaching union,  their  unambitious 
nopes  of  quiet  happiness,  their  plans 
of  active  usefulness  and  wise  frugality 
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to  be  patiently  and  firmly  pursued, 
till  the  better  times  still  prospectively, 
before  them  should  arrive,  to  recom-^ 
pense  them  for  the  cheerful  endurance 
of  temporary  privations.    While  they 
thus  held  sweet  converse  together,  in-, 
sensibly,  as  the  evening  shadows  blend- 
ed into  twilight,  assu^iing  a  more  se-^ 
rious  and  tender  tone,  well  befitting, 
the  discourse  of  friends  who  spoke  of 
travelling  together  through  time  into 
eternity ; — ^while  they  thus  held  sweet, 
converse,  and  Vernon  listened  to  the 
low  accents  of  Millicent's  voice — so 
tender  in  its  naelodious  inflections — so 
touching  as  it  breathed  forth,  with 
tremulous    earnestness,    the   inmost 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  pure  and 
pious  heart,  he  felt — felt  deeply,  the 
surpassing  worth  of  the  treasure  com- 
mitted to  his  care;  and  perhaps  a 
vague,  an  almost  indefinite,  emotion 
of  self-reproach    mingled  with  the 
tender  impulse  which  caused  him  to 
press  more  afi'ectionately  close  the  arm 
which  rested  upon  him,  and  to  look 
round  with  moistened  eyes  on  the 
calm,  sweet  seriousness  of  that  saint- 
like countenance,  upraised  to  his  with 
the  innocent  confidence  of  an  angel's 
love.    "  After  all,"  said  Vernon  to 
himself,  as  he  retraced  his  solitary 
way  that  night  to  the  Rectory — "after 
all,  my  own  Millicent  is  as  superior  to 
that  brilliant  Lady  Octavia,  as  is  yon 
beautiful  pale  moon  to  the  bright 
meteor  which  has  just  shot  earth- 
ward." What  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  this  soliloquy  as  to  the  nature  of 
foregone  comparisons  floating  in  Ver- 
non's mind  within  the  circle  of  Lady 
Octavia's  fascinations,  we  leave  to  the 
judicious  reader's  opinion ; — certain  it 
is,  that  the  last  fervent  conclusion 
was  the  genuine,  spontaneous  efiusion 
of  sincere  and  affectionate  conviction. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Ver- 
non had  promised  to  be  at  the  cot- 
tage early  enough  to  conduct  Millicent 
to  church,  and  to  her  own  pew  ad- 
joining the  Rector's,  before  the  gene- 
ral  entrance  of   the    congregation; 
for  though  he  assured  her,  that  Dr 
Hartop  considered  himself  still   too 
mudi  a  valetudinarian  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  of  early  rising  and  morn- 
ing church,  and  that  there  was  lit- 
tle chance,  from  what  he  bad  obser- 
ved, of  Lady  Octavia's  attending  the 
first  service,  Millicent  had  a  nervous 
dread  of  walking  alone  up  the  long 
aisle^  suljected  to  the  possible  gaze  of 
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stranger?,  and  gladly  accepted  the  pro* 
tnise  of  Vernon's  early  escort. 

But  Fate  and  Lady  Octavia  had  or- 
dered otherwise.  Contrary  to  Ver* 
non's  "  foregone  conclusion/'  and  just 
as  he  was  hastening  away  to  the  cot- 
tage, it  was  sweetly  signified  to  him 
by  Mrs  Jenkins,  that  her  lady,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  breakfast  about 
eleven  in  her  own  boudoir,  would  that 
morning  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
tea  for  Mr  Vernon,  from  whom  she 
should  afterwards  request  the  favour 
of  conducting  her  to  the  Rectory  pew. 
The  lady  trode  on  the  heels  of  her  mes- 
sage. The  breakfast-room  was  thrown 
open,  and  she  led  the  way  into  it  with 
gracious  smiles  and  winning  courtesy, 
Vernon  following  in  such  a  bewilder- 
ment of  annoyance  at  being  thus  com- 
pelled to  break  his  engagement  with 
Millicent,  and  of  admiration  for  Lady 
Octavia's  blooming  graces  and  capti- 
vating sweetness,  that  he  quite  forgot 
it  would  have  been  at  least  expedient 
to  send  a  message  to  the  cottage ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  the  time 
breakfast  was  half  over,  Vernon  had 
actually  ceased  to  think  of  any  object 
in  heaven  or  earth  beyond  the  interior 
of  the  Rectory  parlour. 

As  Lady  Octavia  took  his  arm  on 
proceeding  towards  the  church,  how- 
ever, a  thought  darted  across  him,  of 
her  who  was  at  that  very  moment  ex- 
pecting the  promised  support  of  that 
very  arm  in  affectionate  security ;  and. 
for  a  few  minutes  he  was  troubled  and 
distrait,  and  made  irrelevant  answers 
to  Lady  Octavia's  remarks  and  ques- 
tions. Her  ladyship  had  too  much  tact 
to  notice  the  temporary  abstraction ; 
and  before  they  reached  the  thronged 
churchyard,  Vernon's  thoughts  were 
again  engrossed  by  the  charms  of  his 
fascinating  companion,  and  his  beset- 
ting sin — his  lurking  vanity — ^was  not  a 
little  excited  by  her  flattering  conde- 
scension,and  the  eclat  of  making  so  pub- 
lic an  appearance  with  the  high- bom 
beauty  familiarly  leaning  on  his  arm. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  conducted  the 
fair  stranger  through  the  double  file 
of  gazers,  that  lined  the  long  central 
aisle,  up  to  the  Rector's  pew,  and  left  her 
there,  properly  accommodated  with 
hassock  and  prayer-book,  and  till  he 
had  withdrawn  to  put  on  his  surplice 
in  the  vestry — it  was  not  till  then  that 
a  thought  of  Millicent  again  recurred 
to  him.  But  then  it  did  recur,  and 
80  painfully^  that  even  after  he  had 


ascended  the  pulpit,  and  was  about  to 
commence  that  sacred  office  which 
should  have  abstracted  his  mind  from 
all  worldly  concerns,  he  found  it  im*- 
possibfe  to  restrain  his  wandering  and 
troubled  thoughts;  and  his  heart  smotie 
him,  when,  glancing  down  wards  on  the 
assembling  congregation,  his  eyes  rest- 
ed on  the  empty  pew  where  poor  Mil*i 
licent  should  have  been  already  seated, 
and  that  immediately  adjoining  al« 
ready  occupied  by  the  fair  stranger 
whom  he  had  conducted  thithen 

It  was  the  custom  at  Sea  Vale  church 
to  begin  the  first  service  with  the  morn- 
ing hymn,  not  one  verse  of  which  was 
ever  omitted  by  the  zealous  throats  of 
the  village  choristers;  and  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  those  sweet  singers  of 
Israel,  in  concert— or  rather  out  of 
concert — ^with  bassoon  and  bass  viol, 
had  groaned,  droned,  and  quavered 
through  the  first  five  verses,  when  the 
church  door  fronting  the  pulpit,  at  the 
end  of  the  long  middle  aisle,  slowly 
opened,  and  two  female  forms  appear- 
ed at  it.  One,  the  humble,  homely  per- 
son of  Nora  Carthy,  dropped  aside 
into  some  obscure  corner ;  and  Miss 
Aboyne,  who  had  been  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  faithful  attendant,  came 
slowly  and  timidly  up  the  long  aisle, 
with  ill-assured  and  faltering  steps, 
her  tall  slender  form  bending  under 
evident  languor  and  weakness.  She  still 
wore  the  deepest  and  plainest  mourn- 
ing, and  her  face  was  almost  entirely 
concealed  by  a  large  bonnet  and  a  long 
crape  veil.  On  reaching  the  door  of 
her  own  pew,  her  tremulous  hand- 
even  from  that  distance  Vernon  saw 
that  it  trembled— found  some  diffi- 
culty in  unhasping  it,  and  an  old  grey- 
haired  man  started  forward  from  his  ' 
bench  in  the  aisle  to  render  her  that 
little  service,  in  return  for  which  she 
gently  inclined  her  head,  and  in  ano- 
ther moment  had  sunk  on  her  knees  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  pew. 

Vernon  saw  all  this,  too  well  re- 
calling to  mind  poor  Millicent's  ner- 
vous anxiety  to  be  quietly  seated  in 
church  before  the  arrival  of  strangers  ; 
and  he  saw,  besides,  what  he  hoped 
had  been  unperceived  by  Miss  Aboyne 
through  her  thick  veil,  that  Lady  Oc- 
tavia had  stood  up  in  her  pew  to  gaze 
on  the  late  comer  as  she  slowly  ad- 
vanced up  the  church,  and  was  still 
taking  leisurely  survey  through  an  eye- 
glass of  her  kneeling  figure.  Vernon 
observed  all  this  with  acutely  painful 
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AuTUMK  was  fast  fading  into  win* 
tn,  wh«ii  the  heavy  tidings  of  her 
sudden  bereaTement  fell  like  an  ioe* 
bolt  on  the  heart  of  Miss  Ahoyne. 
And  kmg  it  was  before  the  nnreroUting 
tenderness  and  atteati^  of  her  now 
sole  earthly  protector— her  betrothed 
hosband— and  the  more  than  materfiai 
cares  of  her  faithfUl  Nora>  w^e  re- 
warded by  any  indications  of  reviving 
health  and  cheerfalnets  in  the  Object 
(tf  their  mntual  anxiety. 

Passing  the  oommon  love  between 
parent  and  diild^  bad  been  that  which 
bound  npi  as  in  one^  the  hearts  of 
Colonel  Aboyne  and  his  motherless 
dsnght^;  And  the  reflection  tha€» 
for  hw  salte^  this  beloved  fkther  had 
nndertaken  the  voyage  which  had 
terminated  so  fatally,  failed  not  to  dash 
her  cup  of  sorrow  with  peculiar  bit- 
terness. The  saddenneas  of  the  shock 
had  iObo  ibried  to  the  uttermost  her 
delicate  and  already  impaired  constitu- 
tion ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  it 
required  all  the  sedulous  care  of  love 
and  fidelity,  and  all  the  skill  and  un- 
remitting watchfulness  of  her  medical 
adviser,  to  avert  the  threatening  symp- 
toms of  decline. 

.  But  not  only  was  Millicent  Aboyne 
too  trulv  a  Christian,  to  sorrow  like 
those  who  have  no  hope,  but  even  in 
th%9  toorld  she  felt  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  hopes,  and 
dear  ones;  and  that,  if  it  pleased  God 
to  restore  her  to  health,  the  after  life 
that  was  to  be  passed  with  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice,  to  whom  she  had 
been  consigned,  in  a  manner,  by  the  dy- 
ing breath  of  her  beloved  fadier,  would 
be  one  of  sweet  contentedness.  There- 
fore, when  she  prayed  fervently  to  be 
reconciled  to  God's  will  in  ali  things, 
she  thought  it  no  sin  to  add  to  that 
petition,  a  humble  and  pathetic  sup- 
plication for  continued  life,  if  he  saw 
that  it  was  expedient  for  her;  and 
the  boon  so  submissively  implored 
was,  to  present  appearance,  graciously 
conceded.  Returning  heal^  once 
more  re-invigorated  the  long- drooping 
frame,  and  again  there  was  hope,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  innocent  enjoyment, 
and  sweet  companioridiip,  in  the  or- 
phan's home.  Then  it  was  that  Vernon 
began  to  urge  her  on  the  subject  of  an 
immediate  union^  with  affectionate  and 


forcible  persuasion ;  and  Millicent  was 
too  weU  aware  of  the  reasonableness  of 
his  arguments,  and  too  nobly  free  from 
all  taint  of*  affectation,  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  acceding  to  his  entreaties, 
except  from  motives  of  tender  reluc- 
tance to  exchange  her  mourning  dress 
for  bridal  raiment,  before  the  expl- 
radon  of  a  twelvemonth  from  the  time 
of  her  irreparable  loss.  She  was  also 
desirous,  with  God's  blesfdng,  to  feel 
herheal&moreperfectlyre-establidied 
before  she  took  upon  herself  the  re- 
aponubility  of  new  and  important  du- 
ties ;  and  finally  a  c^npronaise  between 
the  lovers  was  definicivdy  arranged, 
that  in  three  months  from  that  last 
May  morning  which  completed  the 
sixth  month  from  her  father's  death, 
Millicent  Aboyne  should  become  the 
wife  of  Horace  Vernon. 

Few,  on  either  side,  were  the  re^ 
^uisite  mainiage  prenarations.  Little 
of  woridly  goods  bad  each  wherewith 
to  endow  the  other.  On  Vernon's 
nde,  only  the  small  stipend  of  his  cu- 
racy ;  on  that  of  Millicent,  no  more 
than  the  property  of  her  little  cottage, 
and  the  broken  sum  of  that  smaQ 
hoard,  which  was  all  Colonel  Aboyne 
had  been  enabled  to  bequeath  to  his 
orphan  daughter.  Added  to  her  scanty 
heritage  was,  however,  one  heir- loom, 
justly  valued  by  Millicent  as  a  jewel 
of  great  price.  The  faithfully  devoted 
Nora  was  never  to  be  sundered  from 
her  foster  child;  and  with  her  aid  and 
experience,  the  latter  smilingly  po- 
mised  Vernon,  that  comfort  and  fru- 
gality should  go  hand  in  hand  in  their 
future  establishment.  Already  Horace 
had  assumed  the  management,  not 
only  of  Millicent's  flower-beds,  but  of 
the  whole  productive  and  well-ar- 
ranged little  garden;  and  he  never 
quitted  the  small  domain  to  return  to 
his  solitary  comer  of  the  large  ram- 
bling old  Rectory,  (occupied  in  part 
pa3nnent  of  his  scanty  dues,)  without 
longing  more  and  more  impatiently 
for  the  approaching  hour,  vmen  the 
gentle  mistress  of  Sea  Vale  Cottage 
(mould  admit  him  there,  the  weddal 

gartner  of  her  humble  and  happy 
ome. 

One  morning  Vernon  entered  Mil- 
licent's little  sitting-room  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  flung  mto 
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her  kp  is  she  sat  at  worl:^  with  an  ahr 
of  half  jesting,  half  serious  discom- 
posure. '*  There,  Milly !"  said  he  ; 
"  read  that^and  you  may  expect  me 
to  come  and  take  up  my  ahode  here 
directly — whether  you  will  or  not. 
Perverse  girl !  if  you  had  not  doomed 
me  to  such  long  exclusion,  I  should 
not  now  be  annoyed  by  the  contents 
of  that  provoking  letter;  Read,  read, 
Milly !  and  revoke  my  sentence."  The 
letter  so  ungraciously  commented  on 
was  nevertheless  an  exceedingly  well- 
turned,  well-bred  epistle,  from  no  less 
a  personage  than  tne  honourable  and 
reverend  Dr  Hartop,  Vernon's  rector, 
and  the  rector  and  holder  of  more 
than  one  other  valuable  living  and 
comfortable  piece  of  ehurcb  pefer- 
ment.  He  had  not  visited  his  Sea 
Vale  flock  since  it  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  care  of  the  present  curate; 
but  his  physician  having  recommended 
sea  air  and  quiet  as  restoratives  after 
a  long  enfeebling  illness,  and  cherish- 
ing in  his  own  mind  an  a^tionate 
recollection  of  the  lobsters  and  turbot 
that  frequent  those  happy  shores,  the 
honourable  and  reverend  gentleman 
forthwith  felt  a  conscientious  call  to 
bestow  his  pastoral  presence  for  the 
summer  months  among  his  coast  pa- 
rishioners. He  was  tobe  accompanied  in 
his  retirement  by  the  youngest  of  eight 
portionless  daughters  of  his  brother- 
in-law  the  Earl  of  Marchwood,  who, 
as  well  as  his  amiable  Countess,  was 
always  magnanimously  ready  to  spare 
either  of  their  blooming  treasures,  to 
enliven  the  solitude  of  thtir  wealthy 
and  reverend  uncle,  and  smooth  his 
gouty  footstool.  The  noble  parents 
would,  indeed,  have  extended  the  sa- 
crifice to  any  number  of  the  fair  bevy 
Dr  Hartop  might  have  been  pleased 
to  put  in  requisition ;  but  that  highly 
conscientious  person  not  only  revolted 
from  exacting  too  much  from  such 
all' conceding  generosity,  but  felt  a 
strong  conviction  that  his  x>ersonal 
comforts  would  be  more  attended  to, 
and  the  orthodox  regularity  of  his 
household  less  deranged,  by  one  of  the 
lovely  sisters,  than  if  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  liberally-granted  privi- 
lege to  summon  them  in  divisions. 
Tne  privilege  of  selection  he,  how- 
ever, exercised  without  scruple ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  to  be  ac- 
companied to  Sea  Vale  by  his  favourite 
niece.  Lady  Octavia  Falkland,  a  very 
lovely,  gay,  good-humoured^  captiva^ 
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ting  creature  of  nineteen— '^  toute 
p^trie  d'esprit,**  said  her  French  go- 
verness—brilliantly accomplished,  and 
(as  every  body  said)  *'  with  the  best 
heart  in  the  world.'*  Lady  Optavia 
was  perfect,  in  short— or  would  have 
been,  but  for  some  jof  those  trifling 
alloys  inseparable  from  earthly  perfec- 
tion :  such  as  a  little  vanity,  a  little 
selfishness,  a  little  cunning,  and  a 
little  want  of  principle.  To  leave 
London  in  full  season,  with  an  old 
valetudinarian  uncle,  for  "  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"  was,  however,  such 
a  heroic  sacrifice  to  duty  as  Lady 
Marchwood  failed  not  to  turn  to 
good  account,  by  descanting  thereon 
with  maternal  sensibility  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  with  whom  the  touching 
trait  was  likely  to  teU — especially  in 
the  presence  of  a  young  Earl  of  im- 
mense property,  lately  come  of  age, 
and  as  yet  encumbered  with  a  few 
rustic  prejudices  in  favour  of  religion 
and  morality,  the  fruit  of  much  se- 
clusion with  a  sicklv  Methodistical 
mother,  who  had  emy  instilled  into 
the  heart  of  her  only  child,  "  that  pe- 
culiar way  of  thinking''  which  nad 
strangely  supported  her  through  trials 
ofno  common  character.  Lord  M 
had  been  evidently  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  Octavia^  and  as  evi- 
dently captivated  by  her  engaging 
sweetness.  He  had  danced  with  her, 
talked  with  her,  and,  as  was  clear- 
ly perceptible  to  Lady  Marchwood's 
discriminating  eye,  watched  her  still 
more  assiduously ;  and  still  he  spake 
not — and  on  one  or  two  late  occasions, 
as  he  became  more  familiar  with  the 
home  circle  of  Marchwood  House,  he 
had  looked  startled  and  uncomfortable 
at  some  interesting  naivete  of  the 
Lady  Octavia,.  (who.  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, was  seldom  off  her  guard  in  his 
company^  ;  and  then  there  was  such  a 
visible  refroidissemenl — a  something 
so  like  drawing  back,  in  his  demean- 
our towards  the  lady,  that  her  affec- 
tionate mamma,  having  lectured  her 
pathetically  on  the  consequences  of 
ner  indiscretion,  Uiought  there  was 
something  quite  providential  in  the 
Sea  Vale  scheme,  of  which  she  pur- 

Eosed  to  make  the  most  in  Lord  M.'s 
earing  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  ^^And 
then,"  said  she,  "  Octavia !  when  he 
comes  down  to  us  in  the  autumn,  as 
you  know  he  has  half  promised,  if 
you  WILL  but  be  prudent  for  a  liUh 
while,  and  fall  naturally  into  his  odd 
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tastes  .»nd  fancies^  depend  on  it  lie 
will  speak"  Which  maternalconso- 
lation,  combined  with  private  visions 
of  other  contingent  rewards  to  be 
coaxed  out  of  the  rich  old  uncle,  and 
her  constitutional  good  temper,  ena- 
bled the  fair  exile  to  submit  to  her 
fate  with  a  degree  of  resignation  not 
less  edifying  than  amazing,  consider- 
ing she  was  aware  of  all  its  horrors — 
of  the  perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale, 
where  tne  curate  and  apothecary  were 
likely  to  be  the  only  visitors  at  the 
Rectory.  The  said  Rectory  was  a 
large,  old-fashioned,  but  not  incom- 
modious mansion,  of  which,  as  has 
been  said,  a  couple  of  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied by  Horace  Vernon.  Dr  Har- 
top's  letter  (which  had  been  so  un- 
graciously received)  very  politely  re- 
quested that  Mr  Vernon  would  con- 
sider himself  his  guest  during  his,  the 
Doctor's,  residence  at  Sea  Vale ;  and 
then  went  on  to  bespeak  Horace's 
obliging  auperintendence  of  certain  ar- 
rangements and  alterations  respecting 
furniture,  &c.  &c.,  especially  in  the 
apartments  designed  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  niece.  Lady  Octavia  Falk- 
land. This  letter  was  brought  by  the 
first  division  of  the  household,  and 
Dr  Hartop  and  Lady  Octavia  were  to 
be  expected  at  Sea  Vale  in  a  week  at 
farthest. 

^'  And  the  old  Rectoryis  half  turned 
out  of  window  already, '  said  Vernon, 
pettishly,  when  he  had  told  his  story, 
and  Millicent  had  glanced  over  the 
Doctor's  letter — ".  and  a  whole  wag- 
gon-load of  things  is  arrived— couches, 
chaise  longues,  a  French  bed,  a  whole 
steam  kitchen,  and  a  huge  harp  case 
among  the  rest.  I  dare  say  that  Lady 
Octavia  is  very  fine  and  disagreeable. ' 

''A  most  candid  conclusion,  truly  I" 
observed  Millicent  with  a  smile,— but 
it  was  a  half  smile  only  ;  for  in  her 
heart  she  was  as  much  annoyed  as 
Horace  by  the  intelligence  he  had 
communicated.  In  former  days,  the 
arrival  of  these  strangers  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her, 
or  perhaps  of  cheerful  interest;  but 
at  present,  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  recent  affliction, — shrinking 
from  the  eye  of  strangers  with  a  mor- 
bid timidity,  which,  from  long  seclu- 
sion, had  grown  upon  her  natural  dif- 
fidence,— still  enfeebled  in  health,  and 
not  unconscious  that  her  present  situ- 
ation was  one  of  peculiar  delicacy. 
Miss  Aboyne  would  have  indeed  pre* 
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ferred  that  the  Rector  and  Lady  Oc- 
tavia's  visit  to  Sea  Vale  should  have 
been  deferred  till  after  her  union  with 
Horace  Vernon.  Perhaps  if  he  had, 
at  that  moment,  more  seriously  enfor- 
ced his  jesting  petition,  to  be  forth- 
with admitted  to  the  peaceful  sanctu- 
ary of  Millicent's  cottage,  she  might 
have  been  induced  to  rescind  her  for- 
mer decision,  and  cede  to  him,  with- 
out farther  delay,  the  possession  of 
herself  and  of  her  little  dwelling.  But 
Vernon  talked  away  his  vexation,  and 
Millicent  kept  hers  within  her  own 
heart,  secretly  chiding  its  utter  un- 
reasonableness; for  wnat  would  the 
stranger  be  to  her?  She  shoidd  not 
see  or  be  seen  by  them  but  at  church, 
and  then,  why  need  she  shrink  from 
observation,— if,  indeed,  one  so  insig- 
nificant should  attract  any  ? 

The  preparations  at  the  Rectory 
went  briskly  on ;  and  as  the  new  and 
elegant  articles  of  ornamental  furni- 
ture were  unpacked,  Vernon  insensi- 
bly became  interested  in  examining 
them,  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ment of  Lady  Octavia's  boudoir.  An 
elegant  harp  was  extracted  from  its 
cumbrous  case  by  a  servant  intrusted 
with  the  key,  and,  together  with  mu- 
sic-stands and  stools,  a  painting  ea- 
sel, sundry  portfolios,  inlaid  work- 
boxes,  &c.  &c.  disposed  in  picturesque 
order  in  the  dedicated  chamber,  and  a 
pile  of  Italian  music,  two  or  three  vo- 
lumes of  Italian  and  English  poems, 
some  German  novels,  and  one  of  Schil- 
ler's dramas  in  the  original,  arran- 
ged with  good  effect  on  the  different 
tables  and  chiffbnnieres  by  the  well- 
trained  footmen,  gave  the  tout  ensem* 
hie  an  air  of  so  much  literary  elegance, 
as  failed  not  to  make  due  impression 
on  Vernon's  tasteful  imagination,  and 
in  some  measure  to  soften  down  his 
prejudice  (so  unwarrantably  imbi« 
bed!)  against  the  unknown  possessor. 
But  still  he  had  settled  in  his  own 
mind,  that  in  her  deportment  to  Atm- 
self,  she  would  be  reserved,  distant, 
and  disagreeable;  and  he  promised 
himself  to  be  as  little  as  possible  in 
her  august  presence.  This  precon- 
ception and  predetermination  savour- 
ed far  less  of  judicious  reasoning  and 
amiable  humility,  than  of  ignorance 
of  the  world,  and  lurking  vanity  and 
pride  ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that 
the  latter  were  among  Vernon's  beset- 
ting sins,  and  the  former  was  the  un- 
avoidable result  of  circumstances. 
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The  important  day  arrived,  and 
from  the  porch  of  Miss  Aboyne's  cot- 
tage, (in  and  out  of  which  he  had 
been  fidgeting  for  the  last  hour,)  Ver- 
non spied  a  travelling  carriage  and 
four  descending  the  hilly  approach  in- 
to Sea  Vale.  '« There  they  are,  Milly  I" 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly  letting  fall  her 
arm  that  had  been  resting  on  his, 
and  starting  involuntarily  a  few  paces 
forward — *'  and  I  must  begone  to  re- 
ceive the  Doctor  and  that  fine  Lady 
Octavia.  •  It's  all  your  fault,  Milly, 
when  I  might  have  remained  here,  if 
you  had  pleased,  and  been  independ- 
ent of  all  this  fuss  and  bustle ;"  and 
he  turned  back  and  took  both  her 
hands,  gazing  on  her  for  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  reproachful  tenderness. 
**  And  how  pretty  and  quiet  every 
thing  here  looks  this  evening!"  he 
added,  glancing  round  him;  '^and 
we  should  have  had  some  music  in  the 
honeysuckle  arbour,  now  you  can  sing 
again,  Milly." — '^^Perhaps,"  replied 
she,  faintly  smiling,  *'  Liady  Octavia 
will  sing  to  you.*'— '^  Oh !  if  she  were 
to  condescend  so  far,  I  should  hate  her 
singing;  and  that  fine  harp  would 
never  sound  half  so  sweet  to  me  as  the 
dear  old  guitar,  Milly."  Millicent 
thanked  him  with  a  look  for  the  fond 
unreasonableness  of  the  lover-like  as- 
sertion, and  then  hastened  him'away  to 
receive,  with  honour  due,  his  honour- 
able and  reverend  Rector.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  his  really  affectionate 
feelings  for  her  had  given  utterance  to 
those  few  hurrying  words,  he  did  not 
seem  very  loath  to  obey  her  injunction ; 
and,  when  he  had  cleared  the  green 
lane  at  three  bounds,  and  tumed  the 
comer  towards  the  Rectory,  he  stop- 
ped a  moment  to  take  off  his  hat,  run 
Lis  fingers  through  the  bright  waves 
of  his  fine  thick  hair,  and  pull  up  his 
shirt-coUar  to  the  most  becoming  al- 
titude. 

The  Rectory  and  Miss  Aboyne's  cot- 
tage were  situated  at  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  straggling  village ;  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  habita- 
tions being  so  inconsiderable,  Millicent 
thought  it  not  improbable  she  might 
see  Horace  again  that  evening,  after 
Dr  Hartop's  late  dinner,  or  before  the 
hour  of  retiring.  More  than  once  af- 
ter twilight,  and  in  spite  of  the  fast- 
falling  dews,  she  returned  to  the  gar- 
den gate,  to  listen  if  a  well-known 
footstep  were  coming  down  the  lane ; 
and  that  night,  long  after  Uie  usual 
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hour  of  its  disappearance,  a  light  was 
burning  in  Millicent's  little  parlour. 
But  it  was  extinguished  at  last,  and 
all  was  darkness,  and  quiet,  and  sweet 
rest  probably,  under  the  humble  roof 
of  the  orphan  cottage. 

The  next  morning,  as  Millicent  was 
seated  at  her  early  breakfast,  the  little 
casement  opened  from  without,  and 
Vernon's  handsome  face,  radiant  with 
smiles  and  cheerfulness,  looked  in  be- 
tween the  clustering  roses.  "  What  vul- 
gar hours  you  keep,  Milly,"  said  he ; 
*'  I'm  positively  ashamed  of  you.  Miss 
Aboyne !  IVe  are  in  our  first  sleep  yet 
at  the  Rectory,  and  shan't  breakfast 
these  three  hours."  ' 

*^  Look,  then,"  she  smilingly  re- 
plied, *'  at  this  tempting  bowl  of  rich 
new  milk,  and  this  brown  bread,  and 
fresh  yellow  butter  of  Nora's  own 
making, — and  the  tea  is  as  strong  as 
you  like  it — see ! — and  such  cream  !— 
there  can  be  none  such  at  the  Rec- 
tory. Won't  all  these  delicacies  tempt 
you  to  breakfast  with  me?"— '^  Half  of 
them, — the  least  of  them,  dearest!"  he 
answered,  twisting  himself  ^'dexterously 
in  through  the  window,  demolishing 
a  whole  garland  of  roses,  and  upset- 
ting a  work-table  and  a  glass  of  flow- 
ers, in  his  unceremonious  entree ;  in 
spite  of  which  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour, in  two  minutes  he  was  seat- 
ed with  the  ease  of  perfect  innocence 
at  Miss  Aboyne's  breakfast  table,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  stern  displeasure 
in  the  face  of  the  fair  hostess,  as  she 
poured  out  for  him  the  promised  basin 
of  potent  green  tea. 

"  You  were  right  enough,  Milly  !" 
said  Vernon,  after  demolishing  a  huge 
fragment  of  Nora's  sweet  brown  loaf 
—(for  it  is  a  truth  to  be  noted,  that 
lovers  as  well  as  heroes  never  forget 
to  *'  appease  the  rage  of  hunger—") 
"  You  were  right  enough,  Milly  !  La- 
dy Octavia  is  not  half  so  disagreeable 
as  I  expected  to  find  her.  In  fact,  she 
is  really  agreeable  on  the  whole ; — 
certainly  a  lovely  creature ! — and  she 
and  Dr  Hartop  both  exceedingly  po- 
lite to  me;  but  somehow  I  felt  but 
half  at  ease.  The  Doctor's  civility  is 
so  pompous,  and  now  and  then  I  could 
have  fancied  Lady  Octavia  too  con- 
descending. I  wished  myself  here 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  but  could  not  get  away ;  for 
first  the  Doctor  pinned  me  down  to 
three  games  of  backgammon" — "  And 
then^  I  dare  say^  you  had  music,  had 
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yott  pot?"  ^sked  Mim^enl;.    ''\Ym 
Xj^Aj  OotAY}^  pla¥ed  all  the  time  t 
WAS  ei^ag^  w^th  aer  uncl^^  iii^d  pi^ 
f»e  sailly  out,  by  tbe  by;  for  Bfe# 
pU^s  so  (Uvinejy,  there  was  no  atteiidfi 
ing  to  the  game.'W'*  So  I  suppose  by 
this  time  you  like  the  harp  almost  as 
well  as  the  guitar  f*  md  Miss  Abojrne, 
with  an  ar^  glance  ^i  her  companion* 
*'  Not  I,  indeed!"  ^ejjied  VernoA 
quickly^  with  a  rather  hei^itened  gq^ 
lour ;  "  though,  to  be  sure,  J^ady  Oe»i 
tayia  was  amazingly  condesee^dipg— 
yery  considerate  of  the  powr  curate's 
^orance  and  rusticity.  She  had  beei^ 
liinging  Italian  while  J  w«s  playiog 
with  her  uncle — som^of  oi|r  favourite 
things,  Milly ;— but  when  die  gwne 
was  finisbeo,  and  I  ap^oached  th# 
liarp,  her  Ladyship  sal4>  in  th^  awi^tr 
^st  tope  posdble,    ^  I  dare  say  yoisi 
would  rather  have  soB^e  Soglish  s^|^ 
Mr  Vernon ;  perhaps  J  ma^r  find  en^ 
or  two  among  this  unintelligible  stud*/ 
jLud  out  she  rummaged  '  The  Woodi* 

Jiecker'^r-ipy  ayersi(H)«  ym  toow,  MjUU 
y  !"  Millicept,  who  }imw  Vei»wi'a 
passionate  taat^  for  ItaUl^  musie  and 
poetry^  (she  Wself,  adpairably  tai^t 
by  her  father,  had  perfected  him  ia 
tiie  lan^ge,)  eonld  |M>t  help  laugh*- 
in^  at  his  evidently  nettled  recital  of 
tiady  Octavia's  considerate  kindpe89  is 
bwering  her  perf(»mance  to  the  sup. 
posed  level  of  his  comprehension ;  but 
perceiving,  with  a  womau'i  qui^  per* 
ception  in  such  matter?,  thateYeq  hear 
innocent  mirth  was  not  contagioua-v- 
(it  is  a  nice  affair  to  jest  with  wounded 
vanity) — she  unaffectedly  ehauged  the 
subject,  hy  drawing  him  into  the  gar- 
den, where  she  required  his  assistance 
in  some  trifling  office  about  her  hya*- 
cinths,  and  soon  beguiled  him  again 
into  smiles  and  good- humour ;  um  at 
last  engaged  him  to  ftccompany  hex 
own  sweet  voice,  and  the  old  fine- toned 
guitar,  in  one  of  his  favourite  harmed 
pies— not  Italian,  indeed^  \?VLt  a  Scotch 
air  of  exquisite  pathos,  which  had 
pipny  a  time  before  exorcised  the  foul 
fiend  when  its  spell  of  fretfUlnesaand 
despondency  was  cast  oyer  him* 

Among  tbe  simple  pleasures  dear  to 
Miss  Aboyne,  one  of  the  greatest  had 
ever  been,  from  earliest  womanhood, 
the  quiet  luxury  of  itn  evening  walk; 
and  now,  in  lat^r  life^  that  innocent 
pleastu-e  had  not  only  lost  nothing  of 
Its  pleasantness,  but  the  diann  of  as- 
sociation, and  the  pensive  joy  of  me- 
mory,  cast  a  more  hallowed  tone  Qv#^ 


^  hmm  Pt  her  fammt^  Mioy»^t. 
Jor  pany  wedw,  w^  wwths.  nit^ 
her  father'a  4mm,  A^  impidr^d  heaiim 
s^  his  aoiTOwipg  child  w^a^itated 
^  from  atirring  Hmfmd  the  oarvow 
houndary  lof  her  ^wn  Uuh  prde« ; 
but  of  lata*  so  mw^  of  hefdth  «id 
strength  had  she  n^ned#  that,  with 
t)M»  wpport  of  Vernon's  »rm,  she  had 
adv^tiired  to  some  di/^auiee  irom  her 
home,  and  even  heyoad  die  village  $ 
and  as  the  warm  pteas^^t  apnng  wea* 
ther  bce^me  «a^e  genial  and  coo- 
flrmodf  MUlw^t'a  flaetuAtiag  d^ek 
heeame  tinted  willi  mate  pernaanenl; 
b^s  ^f  health*  a»d  erery  evening  she 
was  Able  to  ext^id  her  w^  a  litds 
and  a  little  farther,  wilh  her  i»£m1- 
ing  9M  attentive  ^ompaaimi.    Those 
(Hdy  who  have  langniwied  under  the 
pressure  of  *  Ungeriag  eiier¥ftting«ia« 
lady^  mfif»  trying  {lero^s  to  the  mo* 
ral  firam»  thii^  masy  aoiie  disorders, 
^m  eonoeive  the  exifuisite  ^njoyneiit 
fif  £e^ng  ambled,  hy  gradiiaUy  T0m 
yivi^  stcangth,  4^im»  awre  to  wander 
Wt  b^ond  some  narrow  limits,  wkh^ 
in  which  tbe  &eWe  frame  has  long 
been  cj^^ve,  to  broaldie  the  h&ih  free 
air  of  meadow  or  common,  or  the  p«r«- 
fume  of  green  briery  lanes,  skiFtinff 
ihe  clover  or  the  bean  field,  the  stifi 
lequimte  support  of  some  kind  arm 
ever  punctually  ready  at  an  aecus- 
lomed  hour  to  lead  forth  the  grateful 
convaksoent.  HowimsaUentlyisthat 
hour  expected ! — and  soould  any  thing 
occur  to  protract  or  mar  the  promised 
pleasure,  how  far  more  acutely  felt  is 
that  privation  ^n  so  trifling  a  dis- 
appdntment  should  seem  to  warrant! 
Far  heavier  crosses  nay  he  borne  with 
moie  equanimity,  at  less  cost  ci  r^« 
ion  and  self^oontrel. 

So  of  late  had  Millioent  longed  for 
the  hour  of  the  evening  walk — thehour 
when  her  capabilities  of  enjoyment, 
physical  and  intellectual,  were  ever 
keenest— wh^  Vernon,  released  from 
his  own  peculiar  dutiesand  avocations, 
came  punctual  almost  to  a  moment,  to 
hiiher  companion  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  to  afibrd  hen  the  support  of  his 
airia  as  fiur  aa  her  gradually  returning 
strength  enabled  her  to  wander  ;  and 
then,  re-entering  the  cottage  in  tran« 
quil  happiness,  to  share  with  her  the 
pure  pleasures  of  reading,  music^  or 
sweetf  V  converse,  till  her  early  hour  of 
retirinsr.    No  wonder  poor  Millieent 
had  fallen  into  the  halnt  of  longing 
for  thf  vetura  of  oveBinj^ !   Bi;t  now^ 
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^  a  <Mfoii'  ifai  muft  deate  to  do' so. 
At  least  she  must  be  content  with  un« 
certain,  perhaps  unfreqnent  and  hur* 
ried,  visits  from  Vernon,  after  the  late 
^nuer  at  the  Rectory ;  and  Miss 
Aboyne  had  too  much  good  sense  and 
delicacy  not  to  feel,  and  even  enforce 
upon  Horace,  the  propriety  and  com« 
mon  courtesy  of  giving  his  society,  for 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  most  even- 
ings,  to  the  host  at  whose  table  he  was 
a  constant  guest  And  truly,  in  the 
perfect  seclusion  of  Sea  Vale,  and  the 
pesent  deranged  state  of  Dr  Hartop'i 
health,  which  precluded  him  from  in- 
viting to  the  Rectory  any  of  those 
who  might,  periiaps,  have  charitobly 
bartered  a  portion  of  their  precious 
time  for  the  reverend  gentleman's  ex- 
quisito  dinner  and  old  hochheimer, 
(not  to  mention  the  attractions  of  his 
lovely  niece) '^  the  ready-made  so« 
ciety  of  the  young  cuffate-<-his  quail* 
^cations  of  backgammon-playing-- of 
Mstoning  deferentially  to  long  prosing 
Stories,  when  the  Doctor  was  disposed 
to  tell  them,  or,  wl^n  the  latter  was 
riumberouslv  indined,  of  directly  and 
noiaelefNsly  stealing  away  to  the  draw- 
ing-room  and  Laidy  Octavia's  harp, 
thereby  contributing,  in  the  dearth  of 
stronger  stimuh,  to  keep  the  young 
lady  in  that  flow  of  good- humour  so 
conducive  to  her  uncle's  comfort; 
Thete  several  qualifications,  combined 
with  the  gentlemanly  manners  and 
unexceptionable  character  of  Vernon, 
made  his  society  too  valuable  at  Sea 
Vale  Rectory  not  to  be  monopolised 
there,  with  as  much  exacting  selfish- 
ness  as  could  be  exerdsed  consbtent* 
ly  with  Dr  Hart(m's  natural  indolence 
and  habitual  good  breeding. 

Lady  Octavia  also  conceived  an 
tdmable  and  immediato  interest  for  the 
handsome,  unsophisticated  young  cu- 
rate, and  forthwith  set  her  fertile 
imagination  to  trace  out  the  rough 
draft  of  a  philanthropic  plan  for 
^'  making  something  of  him, '  during 
the  summer  seclusion  to  which  shut 
had  so  dutifully  devoted  herself.  Hi^ 
passion  is  so  vulgar  or  so  vulgarising 
as  an  insatiate  love  of  indiscriminite 
admiration.  The  high-bom  and  high- 
bred Lady  Octavia  Falkland,  habi^^ 
tuated  as  she  was  to  the  refined  in- 
cense of  courtly  circles,  would  have 
condescended  to  smile  on  her  uncle's 
apothecary,  rather  than  have  wasted 
*<  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.^ 
Vernon  was  comparatiyely  an  unex* 


oeptionable  proteg^,  ai^  har  benevo- 
lent scheme  in  his  favour  was  by  no 
means  *'  nipped  i'th'  bud,"  by  the  in- 
formation communicated  by  Mrs  Jen- 
kins, while  assisting  her  lady  to  un- 
dress on  the  night  of  her  arrival  at  Sea 
Vale  Rectory,  of  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Aboyne.  '*  What  a  stupid  aflSiir 
that  must  be !"  soliloquized  the  Lady 
Octavi  a;  "  and  how  charitable  it  wiu 
be  to  give  *  the  gentle  shepherd,'  really 
so  tolerable  a  creature,  some  idea  of 
ki  belle  passion  in  its  higher  refine- 
ments— of  the  tastes  and  enjoyments 
of  dvilized  sodety,  before  he  is  buried 
for  ever  in  a  country  parish,  with  a 
dowdy  wife  and  a  parcel  of  chubby 
dierubs.  —- 1  suppose,"  observed  her 
Ladyship,  more  directly  addressing 
herself  to  the  confidential  attendant— 
^  I  suppose  this  Miss— what  d'ye  call 
her  P — ^is  some  rustic  beauty,  all  lilies, 
and  roses,  and  fiaxen- curls — for  really 
Mr  Vernon  is  so  good-looking,  and 
so  tolerable  altogether,  he  would  not 
have  picked  out  a  fright."—"  Oh  I 
they  say  she's  very  genteel,  my  Lady ! 
•*»(Miss  Abine's  her  name,  my  Lady !) 
•<— and  used  to  be  estimated  rather 
handsome  formerly,  before  she  lost 
her  father,  and  fell  into  ill  health— 
and  she's  not  so  young  as  she  has 
been."—**  Why,  Mr  Vernon  can't  be 
more  than  five  or  ^ix  and  twenty,  and 
it's  impossible  he  caii  be  in  love  with 
any  thing  as  old  as  that,  when  there 
can  be  no  agr^mens  to  make  amende 
for  the  want  of  youth."—"  Oh !  Mi* 
Vernon's  seven  and  twenty,  my  Lady ! 
and  Miss  Abine's  near  three  years 
older."—**  Three  years  older ! — what, 
almost  thirty?— You  must  be  mis- 
taken, Jenldns  ;  Mr  Vernon  could 
never  have  engaged  himself  so  ab- 
surdly ;— but  it's  an  old  affair,  you 
said,  didn't  you,  Jenkins  ?  Quite  a 
take-in  then,  no  doubt ;  for  I  suppose 
she  has  been  good-looking, — and  boys 
are  so  easily  caught!  It's  amazing 
Inm  artful  some  old  spiders  are  !^ 
"There's  Ladj  William  Lorimer  al- 
ways contrives  to  hook  in  all  the  best 
men,  somehow.  But  then  she's  mar- 
ried-^that's  one  thing;"  and  so  saying, 
the  fair  Octavia's  head  sank  on  her 
soft  pillow,  to  dream  of  old  spiders 
and  young  flies,  the  philanthropic 
pleasure  of  rescuing  some  fluttering  in- 
nocent from  the  web  of  its  wily  des- 
troyer, and  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  advantages  of  married  ladies,  j^  If 
Vernon's  erening  yisits  to  the  cottage 
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became  comparatively  short  and  un« 
frequent   after   the    arrival   of   the 
strangers,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
their  sojourn  at  the  Rectory,  he  gene- 
rally made  his  appearance  at  Milli- 
cent's  early  breakfast  table,  and  devo-> 
ted  to  her  as  great  a  part  of  every  morn- 
ing as  he  could  abstract  from  his  pa- 
rochial   duties — duties   from  which 
she  would  have  been  the  last  to  entice 
him  ;  and  once  he  had  stolen  away 
during  Dr  Hartop's  after-  dinner  nap — 
not  to  the  Rectory  drawing-room  and 
Lady  Octavia,  but  to  the  cottage  par- 
lour and  its  gentle  occupant,  whose 
delighted   and   grateful  surprise  at 
sight  of  the  unexpected  visitor,  made 
him  first  fully  sensible  of  what  she 
(the  least  selfish  and  exacting  of  hu- 
man beings)  had  never  even  hinted*- 
how  lonely  she  had  been  in  his  ab- 
seoce ;  and  he  fancied,  besides,  that 
an  appearance  of  more  than  usual 
languor  was  perceptible  about   her, 
though  at  sight  of  him  a  rich  and 
beautiful  glow    suffused   her  before 
colourless  cheek,  and  her  sweet  eyes 
glistened  (not  sparkled)  with  affec- 
tionate welcome,  as  she  exclaimed, 
*'  Dear  Horace  !  is  it  you  ? — How 
good  you  are  to  steal  away  to  me! 
But  could  you  do  so  without  incivi- 
lity ? — what  will  they  think  at  the 
Rectory  ?" 

'<  I  don't  care  what  they  think, 
Milly  !"  replied  Vernon,  quickly. 
**  This  is  all  very  wrong— very  hard 
upon  us.  Here  you  sit,  left  alone, 
evening  after  eyening,  deprived  of 
exercise* — of  the  quiet  walks  we  so 
enjoyed  together  ;  and  I  am  sure, 
though  you  said  nothing,  you  have 
miss^  them  very  much.  *  Why  did 
you  not  take  Nora's  arm,  and  stroll 
out  this  fine  evening,  MiUy  ?"— "  O, 
I  did  not  care  to  widk  without  you, 
dear  Horace,  and  Nora  is  busy  in  her 
dairy  at  this  hour,  you  know ;  and 
besides,"  she  added,  with  a  cheeiful 
smile,  "  \  am  very  busy  also,  and 
£hall  get  through  a  marvellous  deid  of 
work  now  you  are  not  here  to  make 
me  idle."  That  evening,  however, 
Millicent  was  but  too  happy  to  relin- 
quish her  notable  employment  for 
pleasant  idleness,  and  sweet  compa- 
nionship, and  the  reviving  freshness 
of  the  bright  green  fields,  The  lo- 
vers talked  together  of  their  ap- 
E reaching  union,  their  unambitious 
opes  of  quiet  happiness,  their  plans 
of  active  usefulness  and  wise  frugality 
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to  be  patiently  and  firmly  pursued, 
till  the  better  times  still  prospectivelyi 
before  them  should  arrive,  to  recom- 
pense them  for  the  cheerful  endurance 
of  temporary  privations.    While  they 
thus  held  sweet  converse  together,  in-« 
sensibly,  as  the  evening  shadows  blend- 
ed into  twilight,  assu9iing  a  more  se- 
rious and  tender  tone,  well  befitting 
the  discourse  of  friends  who  spoke  of 
travelling  together  through  time  into 
eternity ; — ^while  they  thus  held  sweet, 
converse,  and  Vernon  listened  to  the 
low  accents  of  Millicent's  voice— so 
tender  in  its  melodious  inflections — so 
touching  as  it  breathed  forth,  with 
tremulous   earnestness,    the   inmost 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  pure  and 
pious  heart,  he  felt — felt  deeply,  the 
surpassing  worth  of  the  treasure  com- 
mitted to  his  care;  and  perhaps  a 
vague,  an  almost  indefinite,  emotion 
of  self-reproach    mingled  with  the 
tender  impulse  which  caused  him  to 
press  more  affectionately  close  the  arm 
which  rested  upon  him,  and  to  look 
round  with  moistened  eyes  on  the 
calm,  sweet  seriousness  of  that  saint- 
like countenance,  upraised  to  his  with 
the  innocent  confidence  of  an  angel's 
love.    "  After  alii"  said  Vernon  to 
himself,  as  he  retraced  his  solitary 
way  that  night  to  the  Rectory — **  after 
all,  my  own  Millicent  is  as  superior  to 
that  brilliant  Lady  Octavia,  as  is  yon 
beautiful  pale  moon  to  the  bright 
meteor  which  has  just  shot  earth- 
ward." What  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  this  soliloquy  as  to  the  nature  of 
foregone  comparisons  floating  in  Ver- 
non's mind  within  the  circle  of  La<ly 
Octavia's  fascinations,  we  leave  to  the 
judicious  reader's  opinion ; — certain  it 
is,  that  the  last  fervent  conclusion 
was  the  genuine,  spontaneous  effusion 
of  sincere  and  affectionate  conviction. 
The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Ver- 
non had  promised  to  be  at  the  cot- 
tage early  enough  to  conduct  Millicent 
to  church,  and  to  her  own  pew  ad- 
joining the  Rector's,  before  the  gene- 
ral  entrance  of   the    congregation; 
for  though  he  assured  her,  that  Dr 
Hartop  considered  himself  still  too 
much  a  valetudinarian  to  encounter 
the  fatigues  of  early  rising  and  mom« 
ing  church,  and  that  there  was  lit- 
tle chance,  from  what  he  had  obser- 
ved, of  Lady  Octavia's  attending  the 
first  service,  Millicent  had  a  nervous 
dread  of  walking  alone  up  the  long 
aisle^  sulgected  to  the  possible  gaze  of 
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stranger?,  and  gladly  accepted  the  pro- 
mise of  Vernon's  early  escort 

But  Fate  and  Lady  Octavia  had  or- 
dered otherwise.  Contrary  to  Ver- 
non's ^*  forgone  conclusion,"  and  just 
as  he  was  hastening  away  to  the  cot- 
tage, it  was  sweetly  signified  to  him 
by  Mrs  Jenkins,  that  her  lady,  who 
had  hitherto  taken  breakfast  about 
eleven  in  her  own  boudoir,  would  that 
morning  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
tea  for  Mr  Vernon,  from  whom  she 
should  afterwards  request  the  favour 
of  conducting  her  to  the  Rectory  pew. 
The  lad  V  trode  on  the  heels  of  her  mes- 
sage. The  breakfast«room  was  thrown 
open,  and  she  led  the  way  into  it  with 
gracious  smiles  and  winning  courtesy, 
Vernon  following  in  such  a  bewilder- 
ment of  annoyance  at  being  thus  com- 
pelled to  break  his  engagement  with 
Millicent,  and  of  admiration  for  Lady 
Octavia's  blooming  graces  and  capti- 
vating sweetness,  that  he  quite  forgot 
it  would  have  been  at  least  expedient 
to  send  a  message  to  the  cottage  ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  by  the  time 
breakfast  was  half  over,  Vernon  had 
actually  ceased  to  think  of  any  object 
in  heaven  or  earth  beyond  the  interior 
of  the  Rectory  parlour. 

As  Lady  Octavia  took  his  arm  on 
proceeding  towards  the  church,  how- 
ever, a  thought  darted  across  him,  of 
her  who  was  at  that  very  moment  ex- 
pecting the  promised  support  of  that 
very  arm  in  affectionate  security ;  and- 
for  a  few  minutes  he  was  troubled  and 
distrait,  and  made  irrelevant  answers 
to  Lady  Octavia^s  remarks  and  ques- 
tions. Her  ladyship  had  too  much  tact 
to  notice  the  temporary  abstraction ; 
and  before  they  reached  the  thronged 
churchyard,  Vernon's  thoughts  were 
again  engrossed  by  the  charms  of  his 
fascinating  companion,  and  his  beset- 
ting sin — his  lurking  vanity— >was  not  a 
little  excited  by  her  flattering  conde- 
scension,and  the  eclat  of  making  so  pub- 
lic an  appearance  with  the  high- bom 
beauty  familiarly  leaning  on  his  arm. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  conducted  the 
fair  stranger  through  the  double  file 
of  gazers,  that  lined  the  long  central 
aisle,  up  to  the  Rector's  pew,  and  left  her 
there,  properly  accommodated  with 
hassock  and  prayer-book,  and  till  he 
had  withdrawn  to  put  on  his  surplice 
in  the  vestry — ^it  was  not  till  then  that 
a  thought  of  Millicent  again  recurred 
to  him.  But  then  it  did  recur,  and 
80  painfully^  that  even  after  he  had 


sari 

ascended  the  pulpit,  and  was  about  to 
commence  that  sacred  office  which 
should  have  abstracted  his  mind  from 
all  worldly  concerns,  he  found  it  im» 
possibfe  to  restrain  his  wandering  and 
troubled  thoughts;  and  his  heart  smoiie 
him,  when,  glancing  downwards  on  the 
assembling  congregation,  his  eyes  rest- 
ed on  the  empty  pew  where  poor  Mil* 
licent  should  have  been  already  seated^ 
and  that  immediately  adjoining  al« 
ready  occupied  bv  the  fair  stranger 
whom  he  had  conducted  thither. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Sea  Vale  church 
to  begin  the  first  service  with  the  morn- 
ing hymn,  not  one  verse  of  which  was 
ever  omitted  by  the  zealous  throats  of 
the  village  choristers ;  and  on  this  par- 
ticular morning,  those  sweet  singers  of 
Israel,  in  concert— or  rather  out  of 
concert— with  bassoon  and  bass  viol, 
had  groaned,  droned,  and  quavered 
through  the  first  ^ve  verses,  when  the 
church  door  fronting  the  pulpit,  at  the 
end  of  the  long  middle  aisle,  slowly 
opened,  and  two  female  forms  appear- 
ed at  it.  One,  the  humble,  homely  per- 
son of  Nora  Carthy,  dropped  aside 
into  some  obscure  corner ;  and  Miss 
Aboyne,  who  had  been  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  faithful  attendant,  came 
slowly  and  timidly  up  the  long  aisle^ 
with  ill-assured  and  faltering  steps, 
her  tall  slender  form  bending  under 
evident  languor  and  weakness.  She  still 
wore  the  deepest  and  plainest  mourn- 
ing, and  her  face  was  almost  entirely 
concealed  by  a  large  bonnet  and  a  long 
crape  veil.  On  reaching  the  door  of 
her  own  pew,  her  tremulous  hand- 
even  from  that  distance  Vernon  saw 
that  it  trembled— found  some  diffi- 
culty in  unhasping  it,  and  an  old  grey- 
haired  man  started  forward  from  his  ' 
bench  in  the  aisle  to  render  her  that 
little  service,  in  return  for  which  she 
gently  inclined  her  head,  and  in  ano- 
ther moment  had  sunk  on  her  knees  in 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  pew. 

Vernon  saw  all  this,  too  well  re- 
calling to  mind  poor  Millicent's  ner- 
vous anxiety  to  be  quietly  seated  in 
church  before  the  arrival  of  strangers  ; 
and  he  saw,  besides,  what  he  hoped 
had  been  unperceived  by  Miss  Aboyne 
through  her  thick  veil,  that  Lady  Oc- 
tavia had  stood  up  in  her  pew  to  gaze 
on  the  late  comer  as  she  slowly  ad- 
vanced up  the  church,  and  was  still 
taking  leisurely  survey  through  an  eye- 
glass of  her  kneeling  figure.  Vernon 
observed  all  this  with  acutely  painful 
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eoAscidaf  nemr,  and  ^hea  the  hymn  wat  dear,  the  m^nent  he  was  at  liberty  ie 

eoticluded>  it  was  only  by  a  powarfnl  steal  away  for  a  few  moments  to  dio 

effort  that  he  at»plied  hhnself  serious-  cottage.   And  such  indeed  was  his  full 

ly  to  his  solemn  duty.  xntention,  when^  on  hastening  back 

When  next   he   glanced  towards  from  nnroMng  aft»  service^  he  found 

Miss  Aboyne's  pew,  (while  the  first  Lady  Octaviaawaiting  his  escort  home* 

psalm  was  being  sung,)  her  Veil  waft  wards^  and  that  Miss  Aboyne  was  al« 

flung  back,  and  he  observed  with  plea*  ready  out  (^  sight.  When  they  reach* 

sure  that  her  sweet  countenance  wore  ed  the  Bectorv,  Dr  Hartop  was  already 

its  wonted  expression  of  perfect  sere^  seated  at  his  luxurious  luaeheon— tho 

nity^  and  that  she  Was  too  intent  on  mid*-daydinnerof  modem  times^— and 

the  sacred  words  in  hier  hymn-book,  Vernon  was  pressed  to  partake  before 

and  too  inuch  engrossed  by  the  utters  he  mounted  nis  horse  for  the  ehuich 

Auce  of  her  tribute  of  prayer  and  praise^  (some  five  miles  off  from  Sea  Vale)  at 

to  be  sensible  that  the  brilliant  eyes  of  which  he  was  to  do  af  cwnoon  duty, 
her  fair  netghboiur^  still  assisted  bjr        Suddenly  Lady  Oetavia  was  seiaed 

the  raised, eye-glass^  wete  fixed  in  cu*  with  a  devout  desire  of  attending  that 

rious  scrutiny  of  her  person  and  fea«  second  service^  and  h^  phaeton  was 

tures.    In  truths  Miss  Aboyne  had  ordered  to  the  dow,  and  it  was  quicfei 

perfectly  recovered  the  nervous  trept-  ly  arranged  that  she  should  drive  Var« 

dation  which  had  distressed  her  on  non  to  Eastwood  churchy  from  which 

first  entering  the  church ;  awful  con*  they  were  to  return  by  a  more  circuit* 

sciousness  of   the  Creator's  presence  ous^  but  very  beautiful  road,  ¥Fhieh 

soon  superseded  all  thought  of  the  her  Ladyship  (as  suddenly  smitteH 

creature  in  her  pious  heart,  ted  when  with  a  passion  for  picturesque  as  w^ 

at  last  her  eyes  caught  an  accidental  as  holy  things)  expressed  a  vehement  --, 

glance  of  her  fair  neighbour,  the  only  desire  to  explore.    Dr  Hartop  gave  a  -^ 

feeling  that  for  a  moment  drew  her  reluctant  assent  to  this  arrangement 

earthward,  was  one  of  admiration  fOc  not  from  any  pr^ential  senwles  re* 

Lady  Octavia's  striking  loveliness.  In  specting   Lady    Octavia's   tne^tSte 

her  entire  abstraction  from  self,  not  with  the  handsome  cuvate>  as  he  £tkL 

even  did  the  consciousness  occur,  that  comfortably  assured  her  Ladyship's 

she  herself  was  the  object  of  curious,  views  of  an  "  estaUishment'*  were  as 

and  not  polite-^^though  it  might  be  remote  as  possible  fhmi  the. 6eau  ideal 

fashionable-^-*«xamination«  of  a  eottage  and  a  bhtekberry  pudding ; 

Millicent  had  attributed  to  its  true  but  the  honourable  and  reverend  Dm* 

cause  the  non-performance  of  Vernon's  tor  rationally  antidpated  that  the  ^e* 

promise  to  be  early  that  morning  at  tracted  drive  might  interfere  with  hk 

the  cottage.    She  surmised  that  he  regukr  dinner  hour,  and  from  thissdid 

might  have  been  Unexpectedly  detain-  ground  of  objection  it  required  all 

ed  to  accompany  Lady   Octavia  to  Lady  Octavia's  powers  of  coaxing  and 

church ;  and  well  aware  that  he  could  persuasion  to  win  him  over  to  UAwiliU 

not  courteously  have   declined  that  mg  concession. 
oflSce  if  proposed  to  him,  she  only  re-        The  road  from  Sea  Vale  to  East- 

gretted  that,  having  been  delayed  by  wood  lay  through  the  former  village, 

lingering  expectation  till  the  last  possi*  close  to  Miss  Aboyne's  cottage  at  Its 

ble  moment,  she  should  now  have  to  en-  outskirts.     As  tl^y  approached  the 

counter  the  redoubled  ordeal  of  walk-  little  dwelling,  Vernon  sent  onward  an 

ing  up  the  church  alone^  through  the  uneasy  furtive  glance,  and  felt  an* 

assembled  congregation.  Nora,  indeed  noyed  and  uncomfortable  at  the  slow 

^whose  arm,  in  default  of  Vernon's,  pace  in  which  it  seeosed  just  then  the 

was  put  in  requisition—the  warm-  pleasure  of  his  fair  conductress  to  m* 

hearted,  quick-spirited  Nora— ^as  fain  dulge  her  beautiful  bay  ponies.    He 

to  mutter  some  tart  reflection  about  wi^ed-^yet   wherefore  was  akooat 

''new  comers,"  and  *'fine  doings,"  undefinable  to  himself^*-that  Miss 

and  '^no  notion  of  it,"  as  she  accom-  Aboyne  might  not  be  visiUe  as  thegr 

panied  her  fair  mistress  to  church ;  but  pasted  the  cottage,  and  that  they  might 

the  more  candid  Millicent  only  smiled  pass  it  unobserved  by  her.    But  the 

at  the  jealous  dlscomposuife  of  her  wish,  tMue  as  it  was,  had  seacedy 

fond  nurse,  who  shook  her  head  inere-  nisen,  when  Lady  Octavia,  rmning  in 

dulously  at  the  assurance  that  Vem<m  her  ponies  to  a  wa&,  efcrlaimed  ■  ■ 

iroold  oomo  and  make  his  innoceiMe  '^  W&at  a  sweet  cettige(*Hi  per£Ml 
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(ttitage  tluiiy  Mr  Vftmn  I  MidelMre's  ItiM  Aboyti#^  wlieft  hor  liadyshlp^ 

iht  psntii  wli9^8«(te  iberiMaKi  p«ir  M  Irho  guessed  the  comtng  eanfesskto^ 

my  mMle's  «t  elmrab  thk  Momiog^  wbich  it  was  by  no  meras  her  intes-* 

looking  so  wfeUdKdlyfiyrlofR  sad  sids-  tkm  to  draw  forth^  adroitly  diverted 

ly>  b«t  really  genteel  for  that  sort  of  her  obseryattons  from  Miss  Aboyne  to 

pefsotty  and  must  1mt0  been  rather  tbo  sommndifig  scenery ;  and  before 

pretty  when  she  was   yoang«  pioer  they  had  well  k>^  si^t  of  Sea  Yale^ 

thing !    Do  you  know  who  she  k,  Mr  Vernon's  sfdrfted  impnlse  had  snbsU 

Vernon  ?"-«<*  A  Miss  Aboytie,  daoffh*  ^^  and  he  was  again  engrossed  by 

tor  of  a  Colonel  Aboyne^  latidy  dead-^  Lady  Oetatla,  and  the  gratification  of 

a  friend  of  mine/'  replied  Vernon  oon*  being  so  graoioasly  distinguished  by 

Ibsedly^  nd  eoWoringy  wiA  a  con«  the  high-bom  beauty.   But  Lady  Oc« 

sdonsmss  that  ho  did  so  not  tending  tiTia's  shafts  had  not  glanced  hxtm* 

to  remote  his  ombafrassoMtit.  At  lliat  less  •  more  than  one  point  remained 

mometit^  MiUioeot,  who  was  standing  rankling  in  ^  mark;  and  with  the 

among  \k&  flowef'*beds^  looked  up  ai  next  disengaged  hour  and  thought  of 

the  sound  of  wheels^  and  their  eyes  MUlicent^  came  hitherto  unformed  re« 

oneonntered^  Abright  flmli  pasted  ov^  fleettons  on  the  lingering  lot  of  poyer« 

her  pale  dieek,  as  she  gayo  Vernon  a  ty  afid  obscurity  to  which  they  were 

^                 half  smile  of  rtoognition,  and  quietly  possibly  about  to  detote  themselyes^ 

resumed  her  oooupation  of  tying  up  a  and  an  involuntary  comparison  be« 

tall  lily,  her  fkce  shaded  hj  a  large  tween  their  ages  for  the  first  time  oc« 

bonnet  fro«i  farther  observation.  Lady  cnrred  to  him,  in  a  light  that  made 

Ootavia  took  another  deliberate  survey  him  wish  the  difference  had  been  re« 

of  Miss  Aboyne  through  her  eye-glass,  tersed^  and  that  he  could  count  those 

L|B             and  having  so  far  satisfied  her  curio-  three  years  in  advance  of  Millicent. 

^^             sity,  continued,  in  a  careless,  half*'ab«  But  his  better  feelings  caused  him  to 

sentmanner—x^'Oht  a  friend  of  yours,  check,  almost  as  soon  as  conceived, 

you  said^  Mr  Vernon  ?-^this  person's  thoughts  that  were  now  as  ilUtimed 

lather—I  beg  your  pardon  though-*«i  as  ungenerous  towards  that  gentle  and 

she  looks  really  very  respectable,  poor  confiding  being,  the  most  sincere  and 

>^                 tbing  t-^uite  interesting  in  that  deep  lowly-minded  of  all  God's  creatures, 

mourning*    Of  course,  as  you  know  who  had  been  long  beforehand  with 

her,  die  is  not  a  low  person-'-some  him  in  regretting,  for  his  sake,  her  se* 

Colonel's  daughter  though,  you  said,  I  niority  of  age,  and  had  not  shrunk 

think?   and  is  he  lately  dead?  and  from  commenting  on  it  to  himself, 

does  she  live  all  alone  in  that  pretty  with  chiuracteristic  ingenuousness ;  for 

cottage  ?    How  excessively  romantic !  9hefeU,  though  he  would  not  acknow« 

and  it  does  not  signify  for  that  sort  of  ledge  it,  that  her  prime  was  already 

person,  at  her  age,  you  know.    I  sup«  past,  while  he  had  barely  attained  the 

pose  she  is  tery  poor— «ome  half-pay  full  flush  of  maturity.  But  Millicent's 

officer's  daughter?"  Vernon  stammer-  self-depreciation  was  wholly  untinc« 

ed  something,  not  very  intelligible,  in  tured  with  any  jealous  doubt  of  Ver-i 

reply  to  Lady  Octavk  s  half  question,  non^s  true  afiection  for  her,  and  indi&i 

half  soliloquy;  but  her  Ladyship  talk-  ferenee  to  the  more  youthful  attrac* 

ed  on,  apparently  heedless  of  his  con-  tions  of  other  women ;  and  as  he  passed 

scions,  embarrassed  manner.    ^'  Do  the  cottage  with  his  beautiful  compa^ 

you  know,  Mr  Vernon,  that  my  maid  nion,  if  a  sudden  and  natural  compa- 

18  a  half-pay  officer's  daughter— 4really  rison  presented  itself  between    the 

a  very  superior  sort  of  person  is  Jen-  blooming  loveliness  of  the  latter,  and 

kins.  Why  does  not  this  Miss— I  for-  her  own  more  humble  pretensions,  it 

get  her  nam&^go  out  in  some  such  ca-  was  only  accompanied  by  a  wish— a 

pacity?  or  as  a  governess  ?—*you  know,  woman's  fond,  weak  wish— that,  for 

she  might  get  into  some  family  as  go-  his  sake,  she  were  younger,  and  fairer, 

vemess*"    Vernon's  latent  spirit  and  and  every  way  more  deserving  of  the 

real  affection  for  Millicent  being  some-  love^  of  which,  however,  she  appro* 

what  roused  by  these  annoying  com-  bended  no  diminution. 

ments  and  interrogations,  he  was  just  Dr  Hartop's  fears  were  prophetic  ; 

about  to  speak  more  pUunly,  and  would  the  picturesque  circuit  home  delayed 

probably  hafve  sileneed  Lady  Octavia's  the  arrival  of  I<ady  OcUvia  and  Ver« 

yohibto  malice,  by  the  simple  avowal  non  so  long  past  the  dinner  hourj  that 

0f  the  relatiott  ifi  wfaldi  he  stood  to  the  Doctor's  haUtoally  mrbane  and 
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placid  temper  would  have  been  seri« 
ously  discomposed^  had  he  not  that 
morning,  in  the  course  of  a  long  visit 
from  Mr  Henderson,  the  Sea  Vale 
JaSsculapius,  acquired  some  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  matrimonial  en->^ 
gagements  of  his  young  curate,  and  the 
eircumstances  thereto  relating,  which^ 
in  the  dearth  of  more  interesting  gos- 
sip, was  not  only  acceptable  to  the 
worthy  Rector's  craving  appetite  and 
accommodating  taste,  but  would  fur- 
nish him,  paries  «ut7e«,  with  a  fair 
iSeld  for  indulging  his  benevolent  pro- 
pensity and  peculiar  talent  for  giving 
gratuitous  advice  with  patronizing 
condescension.  Therefore  he  looked 
but  tenderly  reproachful  at  Lady  Oc- 
tavia,  though  the  fins  t)f  the  turbot 
were  boiled  to  rags,  and  various  other 
dishes,  reduced  to  consommesy  gave 
touching  testimony  of  her  cruel  incon- 
sideration ;  and  scarcely  had  the  ser- 
vants left  the  dining-room,  when,  gi- 
ving three  preliminary  hems,  and  an 
inward  chuckle,  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  preface  his  discourses  in  the 
pulpit  and  elsewhere,  the  honourable 
Hector  addressed  his  curate  with  a  for- 
mal congratulation  on  his  approaching 
marriage.  Vernon's  face  crimsoned  all 
over,  as  he  bowed  and  stammered  out 
a  few  words  of  awkward  acknowledg- 
ment, stealino^  impulsively  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  Lady  Octavia,  who,  af- 
fecting the  most  natural  surprise  in 
the  world,  artlessly  exclaimed — "  Mar- 
ried ! — Mr  Vernon  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, uncle  ? — you  don't  say  so  ?  Oh, 
Mr  Vernon, how  secret  you  have  been ; 
—and  may  we  know  to  whom,  uncle  ?" 
*'  To  a  most  unexceptionableand  every- 
way respectable  and  amiable  young 
person,  as  I  have  this  morning  had  the 
pleasure  of  learning  from  a  friend  of 
yours,  my  dear  Mr  Vernon! — from 
good  Mr  Henderson,  who  tells  me  that 

Miss  Aboyne" "  Miss  Aboyne  !" 

interrupted  Lady  Octavia,  with  a 
pretty  shriek  of  sudden  dismay; 
''  dear  me !  who  could  have  thought 
it  ?     I  would  not  for  the  world  have" 

"  You  know  Miss  Aboyne,  then  ?  " 

asked  the  Doctor  with  some  surprise, 
in  his  turn  interrupting  Lady  Octavia. 
**  Oh  !  I  saw  her  to-day  at  church,  and 
mdeed  she  seems — she  looks — that  is,  a 
—a  ve7'y  superior  sort  of  person — I 
dare  say  very  amiable,  and  excellent, 
and — ^You'll  introduce  me  to  Miss 
Aboyne,  Mr  Vernon? — I  assure  you  I 
ftm  dying  to  know  her," 
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'  Vernon,  now  compelled  to  speak^ 
made  some  awkward  attempts  to  ex- 

Elain,  that  Miss  Aboyne,  from  ill 
ealih  and  recent  affliction,  would 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  avail  herself  of 
the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  Lady 
Octavia;  and  then  the  Doctor,  im- 
patient of  colloquial  trifling,  which 
delayed  the  pouring  forth  of  his  lu- 
minous and  well- digested  ideas,  pro- 
ceeded to  favour  Vernon,  not  only  With 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  projected 
union,  but  with  an  elaborate  disserta- 
tion on  domestic  economy,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  several  branches  whereof^ 
(which  he  condescended  to  dwell  on 
mOTe  particularly,)  a  country  curiite 
might  maintain  a  wife  and  family,  and 
bring  up  a  score  of  children,  within- 
finite  comfort  and  pcopriety,  on  an  in- 
come short  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum.  "  Of  course,  my  dear  Mr 
Vernon !"  the  reverend  gentleman  went 
on  to  observe,  **  there  can  be  no  ex- 
pensive luxuries,  no  idle  superfluities, 
in  Euch  a  modest  and  well-ordered  es- 
tablishment. But,  after  all,  my  dear 
sir  I  how  little  suffices  for  our  real 
wants ;  and  beyond  those,  what  Christ- 
ian character  or  philosophic  mind 
would— Octavia  f  do,  pray,  desire 
that  the  gardener  may  be  written  to 
about  these  pines ;  it  is  really  scanda- 
lous!— they  cost  me  a  guinea  a- piece, 
and  this  is  the  second  I  have  cut  to- 
day, and  both  uneatable.  Send  me 
the  guava— But,  as  I  was  proceed- 
ing to  observe — as  I  was  going  on  to 
remark  to  you,  Mr  Vernon — beyond 
our  real  necessities,  (mere  food  and 
raiment,)  what  physical  wants  and 
temporal  cares  are  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  a  Christian  and  a  philo- 
sopher?   It  hath  been  truly  said— 

*  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.' 

And  with  regard  to  the  article  of  foo<l 
especially,  I  am  persuaded,  Mr  Ver- 
non, and  after  long  and  mature  deli- 
beration on  the  subject,  I  feel  no  he- 
sitation in  declaring  my  entire  con- 
viction, that  in  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdoni  is  the  infant  population  more 
hale,  healthful,  and  multitudinous, 
than  where  oatmeal  or  potatoes,  with 
milk,  or  even  pure  water,  forms  its 
unvaried  and  unsophisticated  aliment. 
Therefore,  my  dear  sir,  with  regard 
to  your  future  family,  (those  nume- 
rous olive-branches  with  whidi  it  is 
my  sincere  prayer  that  Providence  may 
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surround  your  table,)  I  have  no  hesi* 
lation  in  strenuously  advising*'— — 
What  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  advise 
roust  remain  for  ever  secret  between 
himself  and  Vernon,  whose  feelings, 
during  the  preceding  harangue,  can 
only  be  compared  to  those  of  a  person 
undergoing  the  **  peine  forte  et  dure,** 
and  who  experienced  proportionable 
relief  when  Lady  Octavia,  tired  of 
continuing  a  silent  tiers,  arose  to  re« 
tire.    As  she  passed  him  at  the  di- 
ning-room door,  which  he  had  hasten- 
ed  to  hold  open  for  her,  she  shook  her 
fair  head  with  a  look  of  pretty  anger, 
and  archly  putting  up  one  taper  fore- 
finger to   her  rosy  lip,  said   softly, 
*'  Oh  fie!  fie!   Mr  Vernon  !— how 
treacherous  you  have  been !"  Vernon 
slowly  and  reluctantly  returned  to  his 
mitigated  penance ;  but  far  be  it  from 
us  to  review  in  detail  the  protracted 
torments  of  that  mortal  hour,  during 
which  the  honourable  and  reverend 
gentleman,  warmed  with  his  own  elo- 
quence-'charmed  with  his  own  theory 
—exalted  with  a  sense  of  his  own  phi- 
lanthropy, and  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  lights  which  flowed  in  the  fast- 
er as  he-  continued  to  diffuse  them— 
poured  out  his  oracular  suggestions 
with  a   condescending  suavity  that 
descended  to  the  most  minute  parti- 
culars.   At  length,  however,  articu- 
lation thickened — sentences  lagged  at 
their  termination — words  came  slower 
•—syllables  dropped  away  to  indefinite 
sounds— and  at  last,  in  a  final  be- 
wilderment of— '^  As  I  was  saying, 
Mr  Vernon— I  repeat,  my  dear  sir ! 
—that— that — I  have  no   hesitation 
in— in  af-af-fir-r-r" — the  comfort- 
able double  chin  of  the  respectable 
adviser  sank,   embedded  in  its  own 
rolls,  on  his  ample  chest,  an  incipient 
snore  chimed  in  with  the  struggling 
affirmation,  and  after  an  attempt  or 
two  of  guttural  thickness,  which  sound- 
ed like  **  pease-porridge— cheap  and 
wholesome,"  and  "  Mrs  Rundell," 
broke  out  into  a  grand  continuous 
bass.    Then,  quietly  and  cautiously, 
Vernon  rose  from  his  seat  of  torture 
—quietly  and  cautiously  he  stole  to- 
wards the  door — but  not  so  noiseless- 
ly did  he  effect  his  exit  as  to  be  wholly 
unnoticed  by  the  half- conscious  slum- 
berer,  whose  drowsy  attempts  at  arti- 
culation] forthwith  recommenced,  but 
only  to  commission  his  curate,  who 
thanked  heaven  for  his  escape^  with 


a  message  to  the  Lady  Octavia.    Af- 
ter the  scene  of  his  recent  mortifica- 
tion, of  which  her  Ladyship  had  been 
a  witness,  Vernon  would  gladly,  had 
he  been  permitted,  have  avoided  an 
early  tete-d*tSte  with  her;  and  his 
heart  iold  him  he  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected elsewhere;  but  the  Doctor's 
message  must  be  delivered — it  need 
not  delay  him  three  minutes ;  and, 
with  a  determination  that  it  should 
not,  and  hat  in  hand,  he  sprang  up 
stairs,  and  into  the  drawing-room, 
from  whence  issued  the  sweet  sounds 
of  Lady  Octavia's  fine^  toned  harp  and 
fine  voice  deliciously  blending  in  an 
aria  of  "  Semiramide."  Another  voice, 
less  powerful  but  more  touching,  ac- 
companied by  a  humbler  instrument^ 
was  breathing  out  at  this  self- same 
hour  in  the    orphan's    home,  such 
strains  as  well  befitted  the  Sabbath 
vesper.    Often  did  that  low  melodious 
voice  pause  in  a  cadence,  or  hang  sus- 
pended on  a  note,  while  the  singer's 
head  was  suddenly  upraised  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  her  long  slender  fingers 
suspended  over  the  silent  chords,  and 
her  eyes  glancing  anxiously  through 
thejittle  casement  toward  the  garden 
gate.     Again  and  again  recurred  that 
anxious  pause ;  each  time  the  hymn 
resumed  with  tones  less  firm,  and  a 
more  plaintive  modulation ;  at  last 
a  deep  and  heavy  sigh  was  the  invo- 
luntary prelude ;   and  as  Millicent 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  window, 
tears,  which  had  been  long  collecting 
within  their  lids,  fell  on  her  listless 
fingers  as  she  bent  over  her  instru- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  renew  the 
sacred  harmony.    It  was  but  an  en- 
deavour.  Her  voice  had  become  weak 
and  tremulous ;  so,  discontinuing  her 
vocal  tribute,  she  wisely  resorted  to 
silent    communion   with  that  book 
which  contains  "  words  in  season"  for 
all  the  soul's  necessities — of  peace  for 
the  disquieted — of  strength   to  the 
weak — of  healing  to  the  sorely  stricken 
—of  hope  to  the  broken-hearted.  Mil- 
licent found  there  the  aid  she  sought; 
and  when,  as  was  her  custom,  she 
had  joined  with  her  old  servant  in 
their  nightly  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  she  was  able  again,  and  with- 
out effort,  to  smile  cheerfully,  and 
speak  cheeringly,  to  that  faithful  hum- 
ble friend,  the  bursting  indignation  of 
whose  affectionate  zeal  she  endeavour* 
ed  to  repress  with  a  sincere  assurance 
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of  her  own  odnyiction^  that  the  mor* 
row  would  bring  with  it  a  satisfactory 
explanation* 

Early  the  next  morning— -earlier 
even  than  Miss  Aboyne's  primitive 
breakfast  hour^  Vernon  entered  the 
little  parlour  just  as  Nora  was  remo** 
ying  the  tea  equipage.  She  scarcely 
vouchsafed  to  notice lus  entrance  even 
with  a  look,  and  the  grave  severity 
of  her  countenance  by  no  means  tendl- 
ed  to  dispel  the  troubled  surprise  with 
which  he  had  I'emarked  her  employ* 
ment.  "  Nora  l"  he  hurriedly  ex« 
olaimedy  '*  what  are  you  about  }^^ 
yrhere  is  Miss  Aboyne  ?-^Not  ill  ?  not 
ill,  surely  ?— <5od  forbid  1"—"  About 
as  well  as  some  folks  wish  her  to  bej, 
t  doubt/'  shortly  and  bitterly  replied 
the  indign^it  Nora,  as  she  essayed, 
without  farther  parley,  or  even  ho* 
nouring  him  with  a  second  glance^  to 

Eass  Vernon  with  the  tea-tray.  But 
is  fears  were  now  too  thoroughly 
awakened  to  permit  her  silent  egress ; 
and,  grasping  her  wrist  more  forcibly 
than  he  was  aware  of,  he  said, 
"  Nora!  Nora!  tell  me,  for  God's 
sake,  ia  she  really  ill  ?— is  my  Mil- 
licent"—  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  an  excess  of  agitation  that  shootc 
even  Nora's  predetermined  inflexible 
lity,  and  she  so  far  relented  as  to  in« 
form  him,  (as,  indeed,  she  had  been 
espedally  enjoined,  in  case  he  should 
call  thus  early,)  that  Miss  Aboyne  was 
suffering  only  from  headache,  bul 
would  be  well  enough  to  rise  and  re* 
Ceive  him  a  little  later  in  the  day. 
$he  could  not  find  in  her  heart,  how* 
ever,  to  give  the  supplement  of  Mil* 
licent's  message;  namely,  that  the 
headache  was,  she  believed,  but  the 
effect  of  a  slight  cold  which  she  had 
taken  the  preceding  day.  In  lieu  of 
that  assurance,  so  affectionately  in- 
tended to  prevent  self-reproacn  on 
the  part  of  Vernon,  the  wrathful 
Nor^  who  had  by  no  means  any  ten^ 
der  consideration  for  his  feelings,  took 
upon  her  to  substitute  an  "  amend* 
ment,"  imputing  the  headache  to  a 
sleepless  night,  and  both  the  e£R3ct 
and  its  immediate  cause  to  one  far 
deeper,  which  she  also  vouched  for 
on  her  own  authority — the  heartache ; 
and  then,  giving  way  to  the  im« 
pulse  of  her  warm  and  faithful  spirit, 
the  affectionate  creature  laid  her  nand 
on  Vernon's  shoulder,  and,  while  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  she  fixed  them  ear* 
hestly  on  his,  exclaimed-*^'  Oh,  Mr 


Vemon  \  Mr  Vernon  1  did  I  erer  think 
it  wotdd  hava  come  to  this ! — that  my 
diild  I  my  jewel !  the  flower  of  thle 
world  1  Colonel  Aboyne's  daughter  I 
should  be  lighted  for  that  proud  lady, 
who  only  came  here  to  break  my  dar-« 
ling's  heart,  and  help  you  to  dig  hear 
grave,  Mr  Vernon  ?  Ay,  there  she'll 
be  soon,  sir ;  and  then  you  may  gq 
your  ways  and  be  happy;'  withwhieh 
comfortable  and  eomforting  assiuranoe, 
Nora  pushed  by  with  her  breakfasts 
tray,  allowed,  however,  by  Vemon, 
who,  though  his  worst  fears  were  re- 
lieved by  the  first  part  of  her  commu« 
nieation,  still  went  on  to  ask  a  hundred 
anxious  questions,  aud  commission  tba 
hal^reientiag  nurse  with  as  many  ten* 
der  messages,  though  the  latter  was 
too  discerning  and  nonest  to  feel  or 
a£^t  great  rdiance  on  his  assurance^ 
that  1^  should  sat]8fact<mly  account 
to  Miss  Aboyne  for  his  apparent  nof 
gleet  of  the  preceding  day. 
.  The  incredulous  messenger  con* 
scientiously  '*  told  the  tale  as  'twas 
told  to  her,"  nevertheless,  yirtuously 
refraining  from  comment  on  '^  hoff 
the  truth  might  be ;"  and  Millieent's 
heart  was  prompt  to  accept  beforehand 
the  promised  explanation.^  During 
the  watches  of  a  sleepless  night,  it  was 
impossible  but  that  troubled  thoughts 
ana  vague  surmises  had  crept  into  het 
mind,  involuntarily  and  uneneou  raged, 
nay,  quickly  and  perseveringly  re« 
pressed,  with  the  generous  confidence 
of  a  nature  not  prone  to  think  evil ; 
but  still  they  returned  like  the  phan* 
toms  of  a  ii^verish  imaginationi,  and 
Milhoent  was  indeed  sick  in  spirit, 
as  well  as  physically  indisposed,  whcil 
Nora  first  drew  her  curtaina  that 
morning.  But  very  soon  the  fresh 
air  and  the  bright  sunshine,  entering 
at  the  unclosed  lattice,  brought  with 
them  sweet  infiuenoes  redolent  of  hap* 
pier  and  more  hopeful  feelings  ;  and 
when  Nora  soon  after  returned  with 
her  report  of  Vernon's  early  visit  and 
affeetionate  messages,  Millioent  smiled 
with  perfectly  restored  cheerfulness, 
inwardly  rebuking  the  weakness  which 
had  subjected  her  to  such  causelesa 
uneasiness.  Neither  was  she  disap* 
pdnted  that  morning  of  the  promised 
speedy  return.  Neither,  on  the  ptf  t 
of  Vernon,  was  any  thing  left  unMod 
to  make  his  peace  (had  that  been  na* 
eessary)  with  one  whose  gentle  boson 
harbomred  no  accusing  spirit;  and 
when  he  left  her  late  and  un  willingly 
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^n  truth,  it  was  always  im willingly 
that  he  did  leave  her — ^it  was  with  a 
pledge  to  steal  away  to  her  again  in 
time  for  one  sweet  hour  of  evening 
walk,  and  more  than  one  after-hour  of 
social  happiness  in  the  dear  little  par** 
lour,  where  so  many  a  past  evening 
had  stolen  away  witn  the  swift-un« 
sounding  pace  en  unworldly  innocent 
enjoyments  And  punctnal,  as  in  for» 
mer  days,  was  Horace  Vernon  to  the 
hour  of  tryst;  and  never,  periiaps^ 
even  in  former  days,  had  his  voice  and 
looks,  when  addressing  Millicent, 
expressed  feelings  so  deep  and  tender. 
Tnose  feelings  were  not  excited  hy 
reoifnng  attachment,  for  his  true  af- 
fection had  never  heen  alienated  from 
tiieir  first  ohject ;  hut  if  hie  heiitt  had 
not  strayed  from  its  allegiance^  hii 
lighter  fancy  might  have  heeh  more 
susceptible  ii  other  fascination ;  and 
a  consciousness  of  this  sort,  and  that 
he  had  for  a  time  forgotten  her  who 
ever  thought  of  him,  perhaps  it  was, 
that  imparted  a  shade  of  more  than 
usual  seriousness  that  evening  to  the 
expression  of  his  large  dark  eyes,  and 
of  peculiar  tenderness  to  his  tone  and 
manner.  And  for  many  succeeding 
days,  even  Nora's  lynx-ey^  jealousy 
detected  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  in 
an'y  part  ofhis  conduct;  and  more  than 
once  Millicent  hastened  him  from  her 
aide,  where  he  was  fain  to  linger,  by 
reminding  him  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  courtesy  due,  on  his  part, 
to  his  entertainers  at  the  Rectory.  Of 
the  fair  lady  who  presided  there,  Ver« 
non  made  less  and  less  mention  in 
his  discourse  with  Millicent ;  though 
even  now  again  a  few  words,  a  hasty 
remark,  escaped  him,  that  might  have 
impressed  aii  indifferent  observer  with 
a  persuasion,  that  Lady  Octavia's 
charms  and  opinions  had,  at  leasts 
their  due  weight  with  her  uncle's 
handsome  curate;  and  certainly  thd 
delightful  naivete  with  which  she  had 
betrayed  her  admiratbn  of  his  fine 
person  and  interesting  character,  had 


by  no  means  depreciated  Vernon's 
estimation  of  her  Ladyship's  refined 
taste  and  superior  judgment  Lady 
Octavia  had  also  performed,  to  the  life, 
a  few  sallies  of  artless  indiscretion  and 
amial^  enthusiatn),  ffom  which  the 
gentleman  Was  not  very  alow  to  infer^ 
that  she  discerned  in  him  Inielletftual 
as  well  as  personal  qualities  of  a  highei 
order,  than  even  his  i^eoti<mato  Mil* 
licent  gave  him  m^dit  for.  She^  at 
least,  had  never  administered  that  in* 
cense  to  bis  vanity,  which  was  so  de» 
licately,  and  of  course  unoaneciouefy, 
oOned  by  the  Lad;^  Octatia ;  still  less 
had  Miss  Aboyne,  in  the  humble  sina* 
plieity  of  hei  hnrti  etcr  dreamt  of 
rf^rfe^ln^  for  Horace^  that  Fate>  whose 
agency  in  human  affidrs  she  was  not 
wont  to  acknowledge^  had  marked  Out 
for  him  the  obscure  lot  of  a  country 
clergyman^  Millieent  Aboyne  oould 
fancy  no  lot  in  life  so  peculiarly  fa« 
Toured.  Lady  Octavia  Falkland  had 
allowed  Vernon  to  perceive  that  for 
Mm,  capable  as  he  was  of^^she  ne* 
ver  said  exactly  fi^^^—she  considered 
it  one  of  pitiable  degradation.  And 
there  again,  though  Vernon's  best  feel« 
ings  and  more  serious  conviction 
sided  with  Millicent,  the  lurking 
weakness  of  his  nature  was  grateftd 
to  Lady  Octavia  for  her  flAtteringpre* 
possession* 

"  Millicent  certainly  loves  me  with 
true  affection,"  once  or  twice  solilo- 
quized Vernon;  '*  and  yet,  how 
strange  it  is,  that  she  should  have  no 
ambition  for  me-^that  she  should  see 
me  with  less  partial  eyes  than  one  to 
whom,  comparatively  speaking,  I  am 
nothing — at  least" — and  then  Inroke 
in  something  very  like  a  sigh--~"  to 
whom  I  can  be  nothing^  now  ;-^lmt 
Milly  has  seen  so  Httie  of  the  world, 
and  Lady  Octavia  so  mfic^,  and  has 
such  extraordinary  insight  into  eha» 
racter ! — so  much  warmw  of  feeMng ! 
-HBO  much  heart !"— Poor  Millieent  I 
wert  thou  cold  and  heartless? 
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.tikctiaiy  oi  squires,  doc- 
0T3,  Stockbrokers,  parsons,  or  writers 
D  the  signet,  with  a  bishop  or  two, 
nd  half  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
offeeroom  tossed  into  the  bargain. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  therefore,  are 

IT  indeed  from  being  the  worst  au- 

tiors  going  in  these  days  of  universal 

uthordiip,  and  those  who  call  them 

),  lie  in  their  throat.  On  the  contrary, 

e  are  ready  to  depone,  *'  so  far  as 

e  know,  and  shall  be  asked,"  that 

teir  works  are  excellent.  We  delight 

the  Sketch-books,  both  naval  and 

ilitary — ^revel  in    the    Subaltern — 

oat  over  lA)rd  Londonderry— devour 

apier — bolt    Cyril    Thornton^and 

lieve  that  first-rate  entertainment 

r  man  and  beast  may  be  found  in 

e  Recollections  of  Captain  Sherer. 

le  United  Service  Journal  unites 

;h  promise  with   competent   per- 

mance ;  and  we  publicly  pronounce 

It  man  to  be  an  ass  who  cannot, 

m  "  Twelve  Years  of  Military  Ad- 

iture,"*  extract  as  many  hours  of 

asant  reading. 

The  truth  is,  that  soldiers  have 
erally  seen  a  good  deal,  and  there- 
i  in  all  probability  have  something 
ell  worth  listening  to.  They  have 
ortunities  of  observing  society  un- 
difFerent  aspects  from  those  pre- 
«d  to  ordinary  travellers.    There 


^tiub  luey  Buouia  take 

power, 
And  they  should  keep 

Their    great    recom 
however,  that  they  are 
by  profession.    Of  thei 
(ui  nauseam.  Every  cor 
from  Iceland  to  Const 
been  ransacked  an  hund 
by  travellers,  differing 
dicables  of  age,   count 
and  pursuit,  and  agree! 
object — that  of  publishi 
vels.    The  peace  of  181 
stored  tranquillity  to  1 
travelling  both  a  pleasar 
fi table  concern.     Then 
upon  the  public  whole  I 
lumes,  full  of  interesting 
roads,  plays,  and  hotels 
and    houses.   Talma,  tl 
Goethe,  Prince  Mettem 
universities,  and  the  fie 
loo.     A  fortnight  at  Pa 
matter  for  a  couple  of 
many  Pauls  rejoiced  in  th 
of  tneir  letters  to  imagin 
By  degrees,  however,  th 
came  overstocked  with 
ware.     Prices  gradually  c 
Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Co 
no  longer  fork  out,  with 
ing  liberality  which  had 
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times^  they  went  forth  in  quest  of 
more  marketable  regions.    Some  went 
to  E^ypty  ascended  the  pyramids,  and 
dined  with  the  Pacha.  Others  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  Mexico  or  La  Plata  ; 
bolted  steaks  of  horse* flesh  in  their 
transit  of  the  Pampas,  or  returned 
with  the  most  recent  intelligence  of 
Bolivar  and  his  army ;  some  doubled 
the  Cape,  and  made  for  Ceylon  or  the 
Mauritius ;  others  sought  Jericho  or 
Jerusalem,  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and  Da- 
mascus.    Travellers  stone-blind   de- 
scribed the  countries  they  had  visited 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  optics.   Pedes- 
trian travellers  went  forth  in  fonna 
pauperis,  without  shirt  or  breeches, 
and  by  this  circumstance  secured  an 
enviable  popularity.  Peace  to  all  such ! 
Society  is  not  injured  by  the  transfer 
of  any  given  sum  from  the  pocket  of 
their  bookseller  to  their  own.    Let 
them  shed  their  lustre  from  the  pages 
of  massive  quarto,  or  compact  octavo, 
illustrated  by  all  tlie  skill  of  the  en- 
graver ;  but  give  us  the  annals  of  the 
soldier — his  travels — his  exploits,  and 
his  adventures,  for  our  own  reading 
and  enjoyment.  We  like  him  because 
he  is  a  traveller,  not  from  choice,  but 
necessity,  and  because  publication  is 
with  him  not  a  motive,  but  a  con- 
sequence.   He    goes   abroad  neither 
with  the  view  of  botanizing  or  book- 
making;    and  instead  of  returning 
with  boxes  full  of  dried  herbs,  and 
segments  of  broken  rock,  and  whole 
reams  of  manuscript  journal,  the  only 
tenants  of  his  solitary  portmanteau 
are  generally  a  regimental  coat,  the 
colour  of  his  father's  brick  mansion 
at  Highgatc  or  Turnham  Green,    a 
pair  or  two  of  pipc-clayed  breeches, 
and  a  few  shirts  patched  or  ragged 
in  proportion  to  their  length  of  ser« 
vice,  and  the  sobriety  of  the  regimental 
washerwoman. 

But,  independent  of  such  weighty 
considerations,  the  works  of  military 
men,  we  think,  have  infused  an  agree- 
able variety  into  our  literature.  Whe- 
ther they  deal  in  fact  or  fiction,  they 
seldom  ibb  us  off  with  mere  dull  and 
tame  imitations  of  more  talented  and 
powerful  writers.  Their  volumes  are 
generally  distinguished  by  an  impress 
of  novelty,  freshness,  and  freedom 
from  the  ordinary  trammels  of  corn* 
])osition — by  an  air  of  simplicity, 
straight-forwardness,  and  good  faith  ; 
and   their   opinions^    though   often 


wrong,  aire  put  forth  with  ft  manly 
sturdine&s  and  hardihood,  which  al- 
most disarms  ridicule,  and  reduces 
censure  to  dissent.  A  soldier  or  a 
sailor — ^if  he  is  one  of  the  right  stamp 
—cares  nothing  for  rhetorical  embel* 
lishment.  He  loses  no  time  in  round** 
ing  periods,  or  balancing  antithesei.^ 
He  deals  in  no  preliminary  Balaam 
about  his  motives  of  publication,  nor 
prefixes  an  apologetical  preface,  de- 
precating the  harshness  of  criticitmy 
and  entreating  Mr  North,  Mr  Jefireyy 
and  Mr  Loclaiart«-(terrible  triumvi* 
rate !) — to  spare  his  humble  and  un- 
pretending volumes.  No.  He  writes 
as  he  fights  ;  dashes  at  once  into  the 
middle  of  his  subject— clears  the  ropes 
at  a  spring^up  goes  his  castor,  and 
off  goes  his  jerkin — his  mawleys  are 
brandished  in  a  twinkling,  and  then 
let  his  opponent,  if  he  has  one^  be« 
ware  of  nis  knowledge-box. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall  quote  the  opening  pages  of 
"  Twelve  Years  of  Military  Adven« 
ture."  Had  the  author  been  a  civi- 
lian,  ten  to  one  but  he  would  have 
given  us  a  prolix  account  of  his  birth 
and  parentage.  His  father,  a  respect-i 
able  gentleman  in  a  brown  bob- 
somewhat  pursy  and  corpulent — knee« 
breedies  of  drab  kerseymere,  and  long 
gaiters  of  the  same— broad-brimmea 
hat — somnolent  after  dinner  and. at 
church,  and  moderately  addicted  to 
the  exhilaration  of  blue  ruin  and  to* 
bacco-smoking.  His  mother,  a  most 
meritorious  matron  -—  somewhat  loo 
prosy  and  prolific  for  a  husband  of 
large  loquacity  and  narrow  income- 
sagacious  in  Scotch  marmalade — ex« 
emplary  in  domestic  relations — an  ad- 
mirable economist  and  preserver  of 
codlings — carried  off  suddenly  by  in« 
flammation—followed  to  the  grave  by 
an  inconsolable  husband  —  weeping 
children — and  a  whole  lugubrious  cor- 
Uge  of  friends,  neighbours,  and  ac* 
quaintances.  Then  brothers  and  sif- 
ters—John, Tom,  Molly,  Peter,  and 
Sarah ; — ^not  one  of  these  would  be 
spared  to  the  suffering  reader.  No 
register  could  be  more  accurate  and 
particular  in  date  and  circumstance. 
We  should  learn  how  John  was  bent 
on  the  army ;  but  broke  his  leg,  and 
became  a  parson.  How  Tom,  a  grace* 
less  dog,  went  to  sea,  and  died  a  mid* 
shipman  at  Sierra  Leone.  How  MoU^ 
ran  off  "^ivVi  sl  xcA.Vst  ^sil  \£^>ca.«  ^fJti» 
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TWELVE  YEARS  07  MILITAEY  ADVENTURE  IK  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  THE 

6L0BS. 

We  are  oorself  an  old  militiaman^  give  us  the  ctsish  and  the  concussion ; 

and  therefore  always  rejoice  to  meet  a  the  burning  torrent  and  the  volume 

brother  officer  in  types.    Cedat  toga  of  flame.    They  alone  have  the  pri- 

armis,  is  our  motto  in  all  matters  of  vilege  of  observing  societv  at  moments 

autobiography  and  adventure ;  for  the  when  the  bonds  of  ciTii  government 

odds  are,  tnat  the  life  of  one  soldier,  are  rent  asunder,  and  mankind,  in 

however  unpretending  hui  ungifted,  obedience  to  the  original  impulse  of 

will  contain  more  both  of  amusement  their  nature,  have  recourse  to 
and  instruction,  than  the  memoirs  of  «  The  simple  plan, 

a  dozen  hamsters,  a  score  of  M.P.s,        ^hat  they  should  take  that  have  the 
or  a  whole  centenary  of  squires,  doc-  power 

tors,  stockbrokers,  parsons,  or  writers        ^^^  ^^ey  should  keep  who  can." 
to  the  signet,  with  a  bishop  or  two, 

and  half  the  members  of  the  Glasgow        Their    great   recommendation    i§, 

coffeeroom  tossed  into  the  bargain.  however,  that  they  are  not  travellers 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  therefore^  are  by  profession.  Of  these  we  are  sick 
far  indeed  from  being  the  worst  au-  ad  nauseam.  Every  corner  of  Europe, 
thors  going  in  these  days  of  universal  from  Iceland  to  Constantinople,  has 
authorship,  and  those  who  call  them  been  ransacked  an  hundred  times  over 
so,  lie  in  their  throat.  On  the  contrary,  by  travellers,  differing  in  all  the  pre- 
we  are  ready  to  depone,  ''  so  far  as  dicables  of  age,  country,  character,  I 
we  know,  and  shall  be  asked,"  that  and  pursuit,  and  agreeing  but  in  one 
their  works  are  excellent.  We  delight  object — that  of  publishing  their  tra- 
in the  Sketch-books,  both  naval  and  yels.  The  peace  of  1814,  which  re- 
military — ^revel  in  the  Subaltern —  stored  tranquillity  to  Europe,  made 
gloat  over  Lord  Londonderry-rdevour  travelling  both  a  pleasant  and  a  pro- 
Napier — bolt  Cyril  Thornton— and  fitable  concern.  Then  rushed  forth  / 
believe  that  first-rate  entertainment  upon  the  public  whole  legions  of  vo- 
for  man  and  beast  may  be  found  in  lumes,  full  of  interesting  remarks  on 
the  Recollections  of  Captain  Sherer.  roads,  plays,  and  hotels,  post-horses 
The  United  Service  Journal  unites  and  houses,  Tidma,  the  Tuileries, 
high  promise  with  competent  per-  Groethe,  Prince  Mettemich,  Grerman 
formance ;  and  we  publicly  pronounce  universities,  and  the  field  of  Water- 
that  man  to  be  an  ass  who  cannot,  loo.  A  fortnight  at  Paris  furnished 
from  "  Twelve  Years  of  Military  Ad-  matter  for  a  couple  of  octavos,  and 
venture,"*  extract  as  many  hours  of  many  Pauls  rejoiced  in  the  publication 
pleasant  reading.  of  their  letters  to  imaginary  kinsfolk. 

The  truth  is,  that  soldiers  have  By  degrees,  however,  the  market  be- 
generally  seen  a  good  deal,  and  there-  came  overstocked  with  this  kind  of 
fore  in  all  probability  have  something  ware.  Prices  gradually  declined,  and 
to  tell  worth  listening  to.  They  have  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Colburn  would 
opportunities  of  observing  society  un-  no  longer  fork  out,  with  that  lempt« 
der  different  aspects  from  those  pre-  ing  liberality  which  had  so  profusely 
sen  ted  to  ordinary  travellers.  There  fertilized  this  department  of  litera- 
ls seldom  room  for  the  latter  till  ture.  Our  disappointed  travellers  then 
"  rugged  war  has  smoothed  his  wrin-  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  wider 
kled  front;"  and  they  can  only  describe  range.  Europe  was  no  longer  the 
the  volcano  when  the  eruption  has  ultima  Thule  of  their  peregrinations, 
ceased.    It  is  the  former  alone  who  Yielding  to  the  sad  necessity  of  the 


*  Twelve  Years*  Military  Adventure  in  three  Quarters  of  the  Globe ;  or,  Memoirs 
of  an  Officer  who  served  in  the  Armies  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, between  the  years  1802  and  1814^  in  which  are  contained  the  Campaigns  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  India,  and  his  last  in  Spain  and  the  South  of  France/ 
I^ndon:  Colburn.     1829. 
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times,  they  went  forth  iii  quest  of 
more  marketable  regions.    Some  went 
to  Egypt,  ascended  the  pyramids,  and 
dined  with  the  Pacha.  Others  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  Mexico  or  La  Plata ; 
bolted  steaks  of  horse-flesh  in  their 
transit  of  the  Pampas.,  or  returned 
with  the  most  recent  intelligence  of 
Bolivar  and  his  army ;  some  doubled 
the  Cape,  and  made  for  Ceylon  or  the 
Mauritius ;  others  sought  Jericho  or 
Jerusalem,  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and  Da- 
mascus.    Travellers  stone-blind  de« 
scribed  the  countries  they  had  visited 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  optics.   Pedes« 
trian  travellers  went  forth  in  forma 
pauperis,  without  shirt  or  breeches, 
and  by  this  circumstance  secured  an 
enviable  popularity.  Peace  to  all  such ! 
Society  is  not  injured  by  the  transfer 
of  any  given  sum  from  the  pocket  of 
their  bookseller  to  their  own.    Let 
them  shed  their  lustre  from  the  pages 
of  massive  quarto,  or  compact  octavo, 
illustrated  by  all  the  skill  of  the  en« 
graver ;  but  give  us  the  annals  of  the 
soldier — his  travels — ^his  exploits,  and 
his  adventures,  for  our  own  reading 
and  enjoyment.  We  like  him  because 
he  is  a  traveller,  not  from  dioice,  but 
necessity,  and  because  publication  is 
with  him  not  a  motive,  but  a  con- 
sequence. >  He    goes   abroad  neither 
with  the  view  of  botanizing  or  book- 
making;    and  instead  of  returning 
with  boxes  full  of  dried  herbs,  and 
segments  of  broken  rock,  and  whole 
reams  of  manuscript  journal,  the  only 
tenants  of  his  solitary  portmanteau 
are  generally  a  regimental  coat,  the 
colour  of  his  father's  brick  mansion 
at  Highgate  or  Turnham  Green,   a 
pair  or  two  of  pipe- clayed  breeches, 
and  a  few  shirts  patched  or  ragged 
in  proportion  to  their  length  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  sobriety  of  the  regimental 
washerwoman. 

But,  independent  of  such  weighty 
considerations,  the  works  of  military 
men,  we  think,  have  infused  an  agree- 
able  variety  into  our  literature.  Whe- 
ther they  deal  in  fact  or  fiction,  they 
seldom  fob  us  off  with  mere  dull  and 
tame  imitations  of  more  talented  and 
powerful  writers.  Their  volumes  are 
generally  distinguished  by  an  impress 
of  novelty,  freshness,  and  ireedom 
from  the  ordinary  trammels  of  com« 
position— by  an  air  of  simpiicity> 
straight-forwardneiss,  and  good  faith ; 
and   their   opinions^    though   often 
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wrong,  are  put  forth  with  a  manly 
Bturdiness  and  hardihood,  which  al- 
most disarms  ridicule,  and  reduces 
censure  to  dissent.  A  soldier  or  a 
sailor— if  he  is  one  of  the  right  stamp 
—cares  nothing  for  rhetorical  embel- 
lishment. He  loses  no  time  in  round- 
ing periods,  or  balancing  antitheses.' 
He  deals  in  no  preliminary  Balaam 
about  his  motives  of  publication,  nor 
prefixes  an  apologetical  preface,  de- 
precating the  harshness  of  criticism, 
and  entreating  Mr  North,  Mr  Jeffrey, 
and  Mr  Locldbart— (terrible  triumvi- 
rate!)— to  spare  his  humble  and  un- 
pretending volumes.  No.  He  writes 
as  he  fights  ;  dashes  at  once  into  the 
middle  of  his  subject— clears  the  ropes 
at  a  spring — up  goes  his  castor,  and 
off  goes  his  jerkin— his  mawleys  are 
brandished  in  a  twinkling,  and  then 
let  his  opponent,  if  he  has  one,  be- 
ware of  his  knowledge-box. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall  quote  the  opening  pages  of 
^'  Twelve  Years  of  Military  Adven« 
ture."  Had  the  author  been  a  civi« 
lian,  ten  to  one  but  he  would  have 
given  us  a  prolix  account  of  his  birth 
and  parentage.  His  father,  a  respect* 
able  gentleman  in  a  brown  bob- 
somewhat  pursy  and  corpulent — knee« 
breeches  of  drab  kerseymere,  and  long 
gaiters  of  the  same— broad-brimmed 
hat — somnolent  after  dinner  and. at 
church,  and  moderately  addicted  to 
the  exhilaration  of  blue  ruin  and  to- 
bacco-smoking. His  mother,  a  most 
meritorious  matron  *-- somewhat  too 
prosy  and  prolific  for  a  husband  of 
large  loquacity  and  narrow  income — 
sagacious  in  Scotch  marmalade — ex- 
emplary in  domestic  relations — an  ad- 
mirable economist  and  preserver  of 
codlings — carried  off  suddenly  by  in- 
flammation—followed to  the  grave  by 
an  inconsolable ,  husband  —  weeping 
children — and  a  whole  lugubrious  cor* 
ttge  of  friends,  neighbours,  and  ac- 
quaintances. Then  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— John,  Tom,  Molly,  Peter,  and 
Sarah ; — ^not  one  of  these  would  be 
spared  to  the  suffering  reader.  No 
register  could  be  more  accurate  and 
particular  in  date  and  circumstance* 
We  should  learn  how  John  was  bent 
on  the  army ;  but  broke  his  leg,  and 
became  a  parson.  How  Tom,  a  grace- 
less dog,  went  to  sea,  and  died  a  mid« 
shipman  at  Sierra  Leone.  How  Molly 
ran  off  with  a  major  of  militia,  who 
was  afterwards  induced  to  marry  her 
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liy  «  dot  fkbibkloii  of  the  Uimt  oft 
tbt  part  of  pa|Kk  How  Pdter  wi» 
artiolod  to  » tondtor,  and  terved  hw 
tinio  with  oredit  and  applause ;  and 
how  Sarah  yet  blooma  in  the  involun« 
tary  charms  of  antiquated  virginity. 

In  all  human  prohability,  it  it  with 
auch  periloui  prolixity  of  detail  that 
a  civil  autobiographer  would  have 
thought  it  neeeasary  to  herald  hia 
own  appearance  on  the  stage*  In  the 
army,  and  even  in  the  militia^  we  ma« 
nage  difl&rently.  Mark  how  our  au- 
thor the  Major*— we  truat  he  came  in 
for  the  last  brevet-<-deals  with  such 
matters.  No  attitudinizing-*no  flou« 
nth  of  trumpets^  but  the  curtain  rises, 
and  the  hero>  in  sash,  shaco^  and  Wei* 
lin^tons^at  once  bolU  out  upon  us  from 
a  aide  scene* 

**  Out  of  a  femtly  of  six  boys  It  was 
proper  that  one  should  be  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods ;  and,  as  my  shoulders. pro- 
mised to  be  of  the  requisite  breadth,  and 
my  head  of  the  suitable  thickness,  I  was 
chosen  as  a  fit  offering:  or,  in  other 
words,  I  was  selected  for  the  military  pro- 
fessk>n,  as  being  the  greatest  dunce  in 
the  family.  But,  besides  the  above  na^ 
tttral  qualification  for  this  knoek-my.>head 
profession,  I  must  say  that  I  was  early 
seized  with  the  red-coat  mania,  first 
caught,  I  believe,  by  accompanying  a 
eousin  when  he  went  to  mount  guard  at 
the  castle  of  DubBn,  and  afterwards  evtn« 
oed  in  a  predilection  for  painting  soldiers 
on  cards,  and  putting  them  through  ^heir 
manoeuvres  on  the  table,  in  preference  to 
any  evolutions,  however  beautiful,  which 
could  be  performed  by  the  siz-and^twenty 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  also  well  recol« 
lect,  that  among  the  sons  ofmyfather's^te- 
nants,  I  had  a  corps  raised  and  disciplined 
after  my  own  manner,  which  they  used 
to  call  my  ragged  regiment.  Whether 
these  early  professional  indications  are  to 
be  depended  upon  I  know  not;  but  I  liave 
no  doubt  my  parents  acted  upon  them  in 
some  degree ;  for  one  of  my  brothers 
was  expressly  fixed  upon  as  the  sailor  of 
the  family,  because  he  was  observed  one  • 
day,  through  the  key-hole  of  a  room  into 
which  he  had  locked  himself,  busily  em- 
ployed In  yo-hoing  a  table,  which  he  had 
turned  upside  down  for  a  ship ;  and  an- 
other was  afterwards  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Master^general  of  the  Ord- 
nance for  the  artillery,  l>ecanse  he  used 
to  spend  all  his  pocket-money  in  buying 
little  brass  cannons,  and  firing  them  off, 
to  the  annoyance  of  my  mother's  nerves. 
Had  the  opinions  of  the  learned  Doctors 
Gall  ami  SpunBheim  been  then  promoU 


gpsted  t#^  the  i#Qrl4  ny  pantnts  woukt 
have  had  a  comparatively  easy  task  in  th# 
choice  of  professions  for  their  children  i 
for  they  would,  in  that  case,  only  have 
had  to  ascertain  the  prominent  bump  in 
the  cranium  of  each  boy.  As  it  was,  they- 
acted  up  to  the  best  of  their  lights ;  and 
whether  they  judged  rightly  with  regard 
to  me,  that  is,  whether  I  do  really  pos* 
sess  the  bump  military,  or  murderous 
bump,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  same 
thing,  will,  perhaps,  be  discovered  in  the 
following  memoirs. 

"  With  the  view  of  getting  me  a  good 
start  in  my  profession,  a  commission  yvas 
purchased  for  me  in  a  newly-raised  regi* 
ment,  it  being  intended,  through  the 
means  of  my  maternal  uncle,  who  com- 
manded the  corps,  to  have  me  kept  onthe- 
strength  until  I  had  completed  the  usual 
quantum  of  education  to  capacitate  me 
for  joining  a  marching  regiment  I  nevef 
shall  forget  the  feelings  with  which,  at 
nine  years  old,  I  learned  that  I  had  the' 
honour  of  bearing  his  Migesty's  com-" 
mission.  '  I  am  convinced,  to  this  dayv* 
that  I  grew  some  inches  taller  in  the 
eonrse  of  the  first  twenty. four-  hours  $ 
and  to  this  early  event  in  my  Ufo,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  owe  a  certain  stiffness  of  car- 
riage and  military  strut,  for  which  I  have 
always  been  remarkable ;  and  to  the 
tenor  communicated  by  It  to  my  ideas, 
may  be  attributed  much  of  my  present 
character,  the  predominant  features  of 
which  are  pride,  and  a  too  exquisite,  if 
not  a  morbid,  sense  of  honour-.qualitie8 
which  I  have  found  to  stand  In  my  way 
In  my  progress  through  ltfe»    Indeed  it 
was  not  long  before  I  began  to  find  the 
feelings  resulting  from  them  rather  in- 
convenient ;  for  If,  in  my  juvenile  days, 
I  had  to  resent  plebeian  insolence,  (to 
which  my  disposition  rendered  me  pe- 
culiarly sensitive,)  I  used  to  think  it  be- 
neath me  to  employ  any  other  than  the 
lowest  member  of  my  fhime ;  so  that  fre- 
quently, while  I  was  engaged  in  kicking 
the  insensible  breech  of  some  hase-born 
varlet,  he   was  perhaps  exercising  his 
horny  knuckles  m  a  more  effectual  way 
on  my  patrician  sconce,  which,  although 
I  was  no  bad  bruiser  among  my  equals 
in  rank,  my  military  pride  would  hardly 
allow  me  to  protect  with  my  hands,  for 
fear  of  being  caught  in  a  boxing-match 
with  a  snob. 

**  That  this  early  intimation  of  my  be* 
ing  actually  an  officer  did  not  serve  to 
stimulate  me  In  my  studies,  may  also  be 
easily  conceived;  for,  besides  that  I  had 
no  occasion,  like  other  boys,  to  study  for 
a  profession  which  I  bad  already  attain- 
ed|  X  conld  in  no  way  discover  of  what 
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This  IS  as  it  should  be ;  there  is 
nothing  in  such  an  opening  to  sour 
our  natural  benevolence.  Far  from  it. 
We  learn  at  once  that  the  author  is  a 
jolly  fellow  and  a  gendeman^  and  there^ 
fore  read  the  remainder  of  his  book 
with  a  pre- determination  to  praise  it. 
By  the  preceding  extract^  it  appears 
that  the  author  became  an  ensign  in 
his  Majesty's  service  at  nine  years  old. 
He  is  subsequently  placed  on  naif- pay ; 
goes  to  India  as  a  cadet  of  engineers. 
We  give  the  description  of  his  fellow- 
passengers.  It  is  pleasantly  and  ele- 
verly  done,  and  proves  the  author  to 
Jiave  an  eye  for  character. 

"  The  generality  of  our  society  on  board 
was  respectable,  and  some  of  its  memben 
were  mea  of  education  and  talent.  Ex. 
cepting  that  there  was  no  lady  of  the 
pMty,  it  was  composed  of  the  usual  ma- 


the  officers  of  the  ship»  who  idfn«d  it  the 
eaptain*s  table,  formed  a  party  of  about 
twenty- five. 

**  Of  the  above  heterogeneous  mass,  the 
majority,  as  may  be  conjectured,  were 
iiUra^Tvmderit  a  people  who,  with  souls 
too  big  for  their  native  land,  claim  the 
privilege  of  levying  contributions  on  all 
the  world,  and  of  securing  a  Benjamin's 
portion  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  in  what- 
ever region  they  are  to  be  found.  To 
counterbalance  these  there  was  but  one 
Irishman,  Och !  and  that  was  enough ! 
Another  like  him  would  have  been  the 
death  of  us  (as  Matthews  sajrs) ;  for  he 
kept  the  cuddy»table  in  a  roar  through- 
out the  voyage.  Then  we  bad  one  or 
two  of  your  rattling,  noisy,  good-humour- 
ed, never-look-itt-a-book  chaps,  such  at, 
without  a  spark  of  imagination  or  wit, 
but  with  the  most  unprovokable  and  pro- 
voking good-temper,  joined  to  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  animal  spirits,  pass  in 
the  world  for  extremely  pleasant  fellows ; 
but  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  greatest 


teriais  to  be  found  at  the  coddy-table  of     plagues  in  existence.     We  could  boast, 


an  outward-bound  Tndisman,  First,  tfaeee 
was  a  puisne  judge,  entrenched  in  all  the 
dignity  of  a  dispenser  of  kw  to  his  ma- 
jesty's loving  subjects  beyond  the  Cape, 
wi^  a  DofCt  UU  mo  kind  of  face,  a  ma- 
gisterial air,  and  dictatorial  manner,  ever 
more  ready  to  lay  down  the  law  than  to 
lay  down  the  lawyer.  Then  there  was  a 
general  officer  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
India,  in  consideration  of  his  services  on 
Wimbledon  Common  and  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  proceeding  to  teach  the  art  mili- 
tary to  the  Indian  army— a  man  of  gen- 
tlemanly but  rather  pompous  manners  % 
who,  considering  his  simple  nod  equiva- 
lent to  half-a-dozen  subordinates,  could 
never  swallow  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner, 
without  lumping  at  least  that  number  of 
officers  or  civilians  in  the  invitation  to 
join  him,  while  his  aid-de-camp  practised 
the  same  airs  among  the  cadets.  Then 
there  was  a  proportion  of  civilians  and 
Indian  officers,  returning  from  furlough 
or  sick  certificate,  with  patched-up  li- 
vers, and  lank  countenances,  from  which 
two  winters  of  their  native  climate  had 
extracted  only  just  sufficient  sun-beams 
to  leave  them  of  a  dirty  lemon  colour. 
Next,  there  were  a  few  officers  belonging 
to  detachments  of  king's  troops  proceed- 
ing to  join  their  regiments  in  India,  look- 
ing, of  coursSi  with  some  degree  of  con- 
tempt on  their  brethren  in  arms,  whose 
rank  was  bounded  by  the  longitude  of  the 
Cspej  but  condescending  to  patronise 
some  of  the  most  gentlemanly  of  the  ca- 
dets.   These,  with  a  free  mariner,  aud  no 


also,  of  professed  practical  jokers,  dry- 
matter-of-ftusters,  punsters,  prosers,  and 
ever-ready  laughers ;  but,  what  was  bet- 
ter than  all,  a  few  good  listeners. 

<*  Nor  was  our  society  without  its  Bo- 
badil ;  and  many  a  marvellous  tale  of  ti- 
gers,  elephants.  Cobra  de  Capellos,  Myr 
soreans,  Mahrattas,  fire-eaters,  and  sword- 
eaters,  have  we  youngsters  listened  to 
with  open  mouths,  till  repetition  bad  ren- 
dered them  too  stale  even  for  a  sea  sto- 
mach. That  there  were  some  sensible, 
well-informed  men  among  so  many,  may 
be  supposed ;  and  that  there  was  a  black 
sheep  or  two  in  the  flock,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. One  of  the  latter  was  a  most  plau- 
sible, smooth-tongued  hypocrite,  and  the 
other  the  most  impudent  cut-and- come- 
again  fellow  I  ever  encowitered.  Hap- 
pily for  us,  however,  two  things  were 
wanting.  There  was  neither  a  mischief- 
maker,  nor  a  professed  duellist ;  so  that 
we  contrived  to  get  to  the  end  of  our 
voyage  without  there  being  any  balance 
on  the  score  of  honour  to  be  settled  with 
powder  and  ball,  Alas !  of  these  my  first 
companions  in  the  voyage  of  life,  above 
three- fourths  are  already  gone  to  their 
long  homes }  some  have  died  a  soldier's 
na/i«ra/ death  on  the  field  of  battle;  some 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate ;  some 
few  still  toil  on  their  way ;  some  few,  like 
myself,  have  preferred  poverty  with  half 
a  liver,  to  riches  without  any ;  and  some 
few,  and  those  few  indeed  1  have  gained 
the  object  of  their  ambition*— a  fortune ; 
but  not  one,  perhaps,  with  health  to  en- 


incousiderable  sprinkling  of  writers,  ca-    joy  it,  or  the  senae  to  know  how  to  spend 
det^aad  assistant-surgeousi  together  with    iL 
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<<  I  shall  not  dwell  upon'the  manner  in 
which  we  passed  our  time  on  board  ship 
^how  we  panted  under  the  Line— how 
we  rolled  round  the  Cape,  frequently  with 
more  aoup  in  our  laps  than  we  could  keep 
on  our  stomachs^-how  the  backgammon- 
board  rattled  from  morning  till  night- 
how  we  paced  the  quarter-deck  when  the 
judge  and  general  did  not  take  it  all  to 
themselves— how  we  fished  for  sharks- 
how  we  speared  dolphins,  porpoises,  and 
albacores ;— nor  shall  I  attempt  to  paint 
the  pictured  agonies  of  the  dying  dolphins, 
already  so  beautifully  deseribed  by  Fal- 
coner ;  nor  the  nobler  and  more  potent 
struggles  of  the  greedy,  daring  shark,  to 
do  justice  to  which  would  require  the  pen 
of  a  Homer.  Neither  shall  I  swell  my 
pages  with  an  account  of  the  visit  we  re- 
ceived from  Father  Neptune  on  crossing 
the  Line,  with  the  ceremonial  attending 
it,  as  that  subject  is  stale ;  nor  detail  all 
the  jokes,  practical  and  verbal,  which  we 
played  upon  each  other,  except  one  of  the 
former ;  and  if  it  amuses  the  reader  half 
as  much  as  it  did  me,  I  shall  be  content. 
There  was  a  lazy  fat  fellow  amongst  us, 
who  was  always  lolling  or  sleeping  on  the 
hencoops,  upon  whom  we  resolved  to  play 
a  trick ;  so  seizing  an  opportunity  when 
he  was  snug  on  his  customary  roost,  we 
planted  ourselves,  with  buckets  of  water, 
just  over  him.  At  a  signal  given,  he  was 
jerked  off  the  coop,  and  soused  from  head 
to  foot  with  such  a  full  and  successive 
torrent  of  the  briny  fiuid,  accompanied  by 
a  cry  of  '  Man  overboard  !  Rope !  rope ! 
Down  with  the  helm  !*  &c.  that  he  ac- 
tually struck  out  as  if  swimming  for  his 
life ;  till  a  failure  in  the  supply  of  water, 
succeeded  by  peals  of  laughter,  brought 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation." 

Thank  Heaven !  we  are  not  a  member 
of  the  India  Club,  nor  have  any  claim 
to  become  so.  We  never  doubled  the 
Cape  in  our  lives^  are  of  rosy  complex- 
ion^ sound  liver,  and  despise  Curry 
and  Madeira.  But  judging  from  all  we 
have  jead  in  tale  or  history,  or  learn- 
ed from  oral  communication,  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  state  of  society  less 
to  our  liking  than  that  existing  at 
the  three  Presidencies.  There,*  all 
feudal  distinctions  of  rank  are  un- 
known ;  consequence  is  measured  by 
tlie  purse,  and  precedence  by  official 
station-  Now,  however  others  may  like 
this  sort  of  valuation,  it  does  not  agree 
with  us,  Christopher  North,  though, 
in  point  of  station,  we  should,  as  Edi- 
tor of  this  Magazine,  be  entitled  to 
precedence  of  all  members  of  council ; 
and,  in  point  of  wealth,  our  estate  in 
Peebles-shire  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
But  these,  as  Coleridge  once  wrote  of 
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Southey^  are  but  the  costly  setting  of 
the  gem ;  the  gem  itself— and  the 
worldhavelong  admitted  it  to  be  of  the 
first  water — IsNOrththeMan.  This 
proud  and  enviable  conviction  it  is, 
which  adds  i^mewhat  of  keenness  to 
our  contempt  for  a  condition  of  socie- 
ty in  which  we  feel  that  our  own  in- 
trinsic and  indefeasible  value  would 
not  probably  secure  its  merited  dis- 
tinction. In  Edinburgh,  we  go  forth 
to  dinner  or  supper- party  respected 
an4  admired.  In  our  company^  peers 
are  contented  to  waive  their  privilege, 
and  baronets  yield  us  the  pas.  When 
the  lady  of  the  house  descends  to  the 
ialon  a  manger,  it  is  on  our  honoured 
arm  she  leans  for  support.  When  we 
speak,  a  score  of  ears  are  open  to  drink 
in  the  most  unimportant  syllable  we 
may  utter.  At  each  of  our  jokes  the 
table  is  convulsed  by  one  grand  and 
universal  gufikw.  When  our  carriage 
is  announced,  young  ladies  follow  us 
to  the  ball,  and  insist  on  tying  our 
comforter,  and  assisting  us  with  our 
great  coat.  Now  this  we  say— as  Lord 
Byron  did  when  he  found  a  print  of 
bimsdf  hung  up  in  a  twopenny  ale- 
house— this  is  fame— fame  of  the 
truest,  purest,  and  roost  enjoyable  de- 
scription ;  —  fame  unbougnt,  and 
therefore  honourable ; — ^fame  well  me- 
rited, and  therefore  lasting.  But  we 
were  talking,  or  intending  to  talk,  of 
India  and  its  society. 

These  gratifying  distinctions  we  en- 
joy in  Edinburgh,  and  could  scarcely 
expect  to  receive  at  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay ;  therefore  we  shall  not  go  there. 
In  India,  to  amass  wealth  and  acquire 
consequence  by  its  display,  is  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  all ;  and  by  this  uni- 
versal participation  in  one  exclusive 
pursuit,  the  minds  of  men  are  narrow- 
ed, and  their  sympathies  contracted. 
Good  society,  like  Glasgow  punch,  re- 
quires the  HLdmixture  of  numerous  he- 
terogeneous materials,  by  the  confiict- 
ing  action  of  which,  all  asperities  ai^ 
softened  down,  and  a  most  delicious 
and  balmy  amalgamation  is  the  result. 
Now,  society  in  India  can  only  be 
compared  to  grog  or  toddy.  It  con- 
tains no  variety  of  ingredients ;  all  go 
out  adventurers,  and  from  the  start- 
ing-post of  a  trunk  containing  a  suit 
of  regimentals  and  some  dozens  of 
shirts,  set  out  to  scramble  up  the  hill 
of  fortune  as  best  they  may.  The  career 
of  each  individual  indeed  is  modified 
by  differences  of  circumstance  and 
character.  Some  ride  in  palanquins^ 
smoke  hookas,  and  die  poor;  others 
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are  content  to  bestride  a  ponj ,  to  puff 
a  cherootj  and  in  process  of  time  come 
bome  rich.  Still,  of  those  who  i^nd, 
and  those  who  save^  money  is  the 
avowed  object ;  and  of  all  motives  for 
human  exertion^  money  certainly  is 
not  the  most  lofjty  and  ennobhng. 
Then  your  Indian  lives  the  greater 

Eart  of  hia  life  entirely  cut  on  from 
ooks;  and  if  not  wholly  excluded 
from  the  enjoyments  of  society^  yet 
confined  to  the  society  of  a  narrow 
and  unprofitable  circle. 

Generally  speakings  the  whole  li« 
terature  of  Europe  is  to  him  a  blank. 
How  the  devil  shoidd  a  man,  in  a 
hack  station  some  thousand  miles  from 
the  coast»  think  of  books  ?  Claret  and 
Stilton  (^eese  he  gets  in  abundances- 
books  he  never  sees— »aad  soon  ceases 
to  care  for.  His  eye  is  never  bright- 
enedby  the  radiance  of  Blackwood^nor 
dai^ened  by  the  Cimmeriaki  gloom  of 
the  long-eared  contributors  of  Col- 
bom.  In  him  the  honoured  name  of 
Hogg  raises  but  the  idea  of  a  pig.  To 
him  Delta  is  a  dead  letter.  The  fame 
of  Odoherty  has  never  reached  him^ 
and  North  and  Tickler  exist  not  in 
his  memory  or  imagination.  What  a 
fearful  blank  in  the  soul  of  such  a 
man  yet  remains  to  be  filled  up! 
What  a  multitude  of  faculties  and 
sympathies  slumber  in  his  nature  of 
which  he  is  unconscious !  What  thou« 
sands  of  bright,  glowing,  and  beauti« 
ful  existences  does  not  his  ignorance 
of  this  Magazine  exclude  from  his 
vision !  The  soil  of  his  spirit  has  run 
to  rathe.  The  stubborn  glebe  of  his 
understanding  is  unbroken  by  the 
share  of  cultivation;  and  wnat  a 
world  of  ploughingi  draining,  and  ma- 
nuring would  be  required  to  reclaim 
this  intellectual  Dartmoor,  and  **  de- 
racinate the  savagery"  by  which  it  is 
encumbered  and  debased ! 

But  on  looking  over  the  last  page, 
we  find  we  have  not  stated  our  argu- 
ments on  this  matter  with  our  usual 
brevity  and  precision.  What  we 
meant  to  prove  was,  that  society  in 
India  is  necessarily  vulgar,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  reference  to  its  compo- 
nent parts.  We  intended,  in  the  first 
place,  to  establish,  that  the  exclusive 
pursuit  of  wealth  has  a  direct  and  in- 
variable tendency  to  vulgarize  the 
mind.  Then  to  shew,  that  Indians, 
from  living  in  a  country  where  respect 
is  paid  only  to  splendour  of  apnear- 
ance^  are  naturally  led  to  chensn  an 
Vol.  XXV, 
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oivevweening  partiality  for  dii^ky,-— 
which  display,  in  our  European  no- 
tions, is  vulgar.  In  due  course,  we 
meant  lo^cally  to  exhibit,  that  Ori- 
entals, being  in  a  great  measure  cut 
off^  by  the  circumstances  of  their  situ- 
ation, from  the  avenues  of  mental  en- 
joyment, are  generally  led  to  derive 
their  chief  happiness  from  sensual  in- 
dulgence,— to  think  and  talk  too  much 
of  tiffin  and  sangoree^  and  to  obtrude 
somewhat  more  openly  than  necessary 
their  partiality  for  mangos  and  cotton 
shirts ; — all  these  offences  being  de- 
cidedly vulgar,  and  unquestionable  in- 
fringements on  the  canon  of  high 
breeding.  It  was  then  our  intention 
to  proceed — But  we  think  it  better,  on 
the  whole,  to  reserve  the  subject  for  a 
separate  paper,  ''  On  the  state  of  So- 
ciety in  India,"  for  which  our  readers 
will  readily  perceive  that  we  are  fui- 
nished  wita  abundance  of  interesting 
materials. 

In  truth,  we  have  been  led  into  this 
train  of  reflection  by  the  arrival  of  our 
author  in  India,  which  leads  him  to 
jvesent  us  with  a  variety  of  sketchy 
vividly  conceived,  and  graphically  exe- 
cuted. He  is  invited  to  dine  at  the 
mess  of  an  European  regiment  sta- 
tioned in  Fort  George.  We  give  his 
description  of  the  entertainment  In 
some  respects  it  reminds  us  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Glasgow  dinner  in  Cyril 
Thornton,  and  proves,  that  in  all 
changes  of  scene  and  circumstance,  the 
characteristics  of  vulgarity  remain 
essentially  the  same. 

**  Among  other  invitations  to  dinner,  I 
received  one  from  a  shipmate,  whose 
regimenti  one  of  his  Majesty's,  formed 
part  of  the  garrison.  It  was  what  is  call- 
ed a  public  day  at  the  mess,  when  the 
members  generally  ask  such  of  thei^ 
friends  as  they  please.  My  military  read- 
er will  excuse  me,  if  I  give  a  description 
of  it  for  the  amusement  of  my  civil  one. 

<*  I  arrived  about  seven  o'clock,  just  as 
the-drums  were  playing  *  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England,*  the  regular  signal  that  din- 
ner is  dishing.  On  my  entrance,  I  found 
most  of  the  officers  and  some  guests  as- 
sembled in  the  veranda,  which  extended 
along  the  front  of  the  mess-room,  some 
pacing  up  and  down,  and  some  loUing  in 
chairs  with  their  legs  up  against  tiie  pil- 
lars, trying  to  inhale  the  last  pufb  of  the 
sea-breeze  which  had  set  In  about  three 
or  four  hours  before.  The  guests  were 
asked  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  din- 
ner, and  Madeira  was  handed  round. 
»Il 
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Soon  after,  a  fkt  portly  natiire  butler,  with 
large  ear-rings,  announced  the  dinner, 
which  was  spread  on  a  table  extending 
the  whole  length  of  a  long  room,  from 
the  ceiling  of  which  depended  a  punkah, 
A  good  display  of  plate,  presented  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  some  West  India 
island  where  the  regiment  had  been  sta- 
tioned, ornamented  the  board  at  which 
the  company  were  not  long  in  seating 
themselves.  After  the  usual  removes  of 
fish  and  soup,  appeared  a  tremendous  turk- 
ey, which,  to  use  a  sailor's  expression, 
could  easily  have  hoisted  on  board  a  full- 
sized  Norfolk  bird  of  the  same  species. 
Opposite  to  this  by  no  means  rara  avis  of 
a  large  dinner-party,  (for  fin  English  club 
might  just  as  well  be  without  its  parson, 
or  a  city  feast  without  its  turtle,  as  a  pub- 
lic dinner  in  India  without  its  turkey,) 
stood  its  never-failing  companion,  a  huge 
ham,  in  point  of  size  as  neiar  a  match  to 
the  bird  as  the  European  shops  could 
supply.  What  the  other  dishes  were  I 
did  not  particularly  notice ;  but  of  this 
we  may  be  pretty  certain,  that  there  was 
a  toleraUe  sprinkling  of  curry  and  rice  up 
and  down  the  table.  Each  person  was 
waited  upon  by  his  own  servant,  who 
stood  behind  his  master's  chair ;  so  that 
a  regular  rear  rank  was  formed  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  external  air ;  that  which 
was  exhaled  by  the  lungs  of  the  party  and 
their  betel-mouthed  attendants  being  ban- 
died about  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  punkah.  ,  The  work  of 
deistmction  was  not  long  in  commencing, 
and  a  tolerably  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  by 
the  front  rank  sitting,  with  this  difference 
from  the  field-day  practice,  that  the  rear 
rank,  instead  of  joining  in  the  fire,  only 
-supplied  the  front  rank  with  ammunition. 
The  conversation  was  much  as  usual  at 
tables  where  there  are  nofemales.  Amidst 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  plates 
would  now  and  then  be  heard,  *  Mootoo, 
take  my  plate  for  some  turkey  and  ham' 
^-^  Bring  me  the  curry  and  rice,  Ram- 
sammy'— ••*  A  glass  of  wine,  Hopkins  ?*— 
'  Will  your  friend  join  us  ?*^*  Thompson, 
we  won't  make  a  bridge  of  your  nose*— 
<  Colonel  wants  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
Master,'  &c.  &c.  The  dinner  passed  off 
as  dinners  in  general  do,  and  I  observed 
nothing  particular,  except  that  over  the 
national  dish  of  plum- pudding  was  emp- 
.  tied  a  bottle  of  cherry  bounce.  The  cloth 
being  removed,  hookas  made  their  appear- 
.ance  behind  the  chairs  of  some  of  the 
.  party— some,  I  say,  for  not  many  officers 
can  afford  that  expensive  appendage, 
which,  besides  the  cost  of  the  chelum,  the 
compound  smoked,  requires  an  attendant 
to  iteelf.  A  squad  of  sergeants  now  en- 
tered with  the  orderly-books  of  their 


companies  for  the  inspection  of  the  offi^ 
cers,  which  drew  forth  a  few  *D— —n 
bores !'  in  sotto  voce,  no  doubt  in  allusion 
to  a  drill  the  next  morning.  The  room  be- 
ing cleared,  and  the  bottles  (among  which 
Carbonel  in  his  magnum  bonums  stood  con- 
spicuous] marshalled  in  their  places,  the 
president  gave  '  The  Ladies,'  to  which  the 
band  stationed  in  the  veranda  struck  up 

*  Kiss  my  Lady.'  Then  came  *  The  King,' 
with  the  national  anthem ;  <  The  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Army'— Peace  to  his 
manes  !  If  the  number  of  glasses  of  wine 
which  have  been  swallowed  to  his  health 
with  hearty  good-will,  for  the  third  of  a 
century  that  he  had  been  commander- 
in-chief,  could  have  conferred  that  bless- 
ing, he  would  have  lived  as  long  as  the 
king,  who,  in  his  constitutional  capacity, 
never  dies.^Then  followed  *  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Navy,'  with  *  Rule, 
Britannia;'  *  The  Honourable  Company,' 
tune,  *  Money  in  both  pockets ;'  <  Lord 
Wellesley;'  *  Lord  Ciive;'  «  Lord  Lake 
and  the  Army  in  India;'  and  so  on, 
through  the  regular  set  toasts ;  .when 
the  president  rose,  and,  with  the. usual 
premisal  of .'  Off  heel-taps,  gentlemen,' 

.  gave,  as  a  bumper  toast,  '  General  Baird 
and  the  heroes  of  Seringapatam.'  This 
was  drimk  standing,  and  in  the  three 
times  three  which  followed,  some  sighs 
escaped  to  the  memory  of  those  of  the 
regiment  who  bad  fallen  on  that  occasion. 
Then  were  given  some  toasts  compli- 
mentary to  persons  present.  *  General 
-—  and  his  Majesty's  -—  regiment  ;* 

*  Mr  Malony,  your  good  health.'  Mr 
Malony's  health  was  re-echoed  along  the 
table,  and  Mr  Malony  bowed,  and  bow- 
ed. '  Admiral  —  and  the  squadron 
in  India.'  Lieut.  —  of  the  Doris  re- 
turned thanks.  <  General  —  and  the 
Hon.  Company's  —  regiment  of  Na- 
tive Infantry.'  Major  Yellowchaps  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment,  and  in  re- 
turn gave  '  General  — ->  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's    regiment,'  on  which  the 

Lieut- Colonel  and  officers  bowed,  and 
the  band  struck  up  the  regimental  air. 
The  volleys  of  toasts  being  now  ended, 
an  independent  fire  was  kept  up  along 
the  table,  in  the  momentary  intervals  ci 
which  might  be  heard  the  bubbling  of  the 
hooka,  while  the  *  Pass  the  bottle'  of  the 
president,  *  More  wine,  Mr  Vice,'  rose 
occasionally  above  the  buz  of  conversa- 
tion, which  consisted  mostly  of '  Jenkins 
of  ours,  and  Tomkins  of  yours ;'  till  the 
president,  with  a  rap  on  the  table,  com- 
manding silence,  begged  to  call  on  Cap- 
tain — —  for  a  song.  The  Captain,  after 
a  few  hems,  sung  a  good  song  in  good 
style,  and  received  the  acknowledgments 
of  the  company  by  a  general  thumping 
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of  fists  on  the  table.      Captain .     to  be  calculated  by  the  amount  of  trea- 

then  called  on  some  one  else  for  a  song;  sure  captured  or  the  extent  of  terri- 
and  so  it  went  on,  song,  health,  and  tune,  tory  acquired.  No.  The  results  of 
through  the  evening,  till  those  who  could  such  a  victory  are  felt,  not  seen,— felt 
not  sirtg,  as  well  as  those  who  could,  were     -      -     -  ^-  -     - 

compelled  to  contribute  their  quota  to 
the  general  amusement,  either  as  the 
causes  or  the  subjects  of  mirth. 

•*  About  ten  o'clock  the  Colonel,  his 
guest,  Mstjor    Yellowcliaps,   and   some 


in  the  increased  facility  of  future  con- 
quests,— seen  in  the  deeper  deference 
and  more  tranquil  obedience  of  the 
whole  population  of  our  Eastern  ter- 
ritory. 

After  this  we  have  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Bourix 
placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Samuel 


others,  having  retired,  a  few  choice  spi- 
rits closed  in  on  the  president,  apparent-     iT"'';!."'  '"'ii'^r'"^.."'  «'"*=  '**»""^  "' 
ly  determined  to  keep  it  up;  previously     ^^"^^^^^  ^^i^^^^^^^^^;     "e  is  then 
to  \vhich,  however,  sundry  plates  of  olives,     P'*^^  ®°   the  staff  of  Sir  Samuel 
anchovy  toast,  and  deviled  biscuit,  had     r^^^chmuty,  and  accompanies  the  ex- 
disappeared  ;  and  now  the  remains  of  the 
turkey  made  its  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  devil,  to  stir  up  a  pretty  hell  in  the 
already  inflamed  stomachs  of  the  party. 


pedition  to  Java,  oif  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  which  we  are  likewise  fa- 
voured with  a  full  and  interesting 
narrative.  Our  worthy  friend  then 
After  this,  in  spite  of  the  admonition  of  returns  to  Madras ;  and  after  a  further 
•  No  parish,  gentlemen,*  from. the  pre-  sojourn  of  a  year  or  two,  very  natu- 
sident,  who  was  bound  to  keep  himself  i^&l^y  becomes  sick  of  the  whole  con* 
sober,  regimental  matters  came  under  cern,  and  returns  to  England,  we  sin* 
discussion ;  so,  seizing  the  opportunity  cerely  trust  with  a  liver  of  ordinary 
of  a  squabble  between  the  adjutant  and     magnitude,   and    some  lacks  of  ru- 


a  subaltern  on  the  propriety  of  the  latter 
being  returned  next  for  guard,  I  made  my 
escape,  but  not  without  being  followed 
by  a  volley  of  *  Shabby  fellow  !*  «  Milk- 
sop !'  *  Cock-tail!*  &c.  &c.  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  fever  which  two  jvglets  of  wa- 


pees,  safely  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Coutts  or  Drummond.  Having  visit- 
ed his  family,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
ordinary  resources  of  an  idle  man,  he 
speedily  discovers  that  a  life  of  indo- 
lence and  inaction  is  not  at  all  to  his 


mommg  with  a  head  throbbing  like  a 
'steam-vessel,  and  a  tongue  not  a  little  in 
■need  of  the  most  essential  article  of  the 
Indian  toilet** 


J!I.r:°"!**J??u  ^"t^'Lj^"!  '.^uJ.'^®  I"  ^^^    "'^"^-    ^^  August  a  man  may  kill 
«,«  .*    «     --     *u_^  u._     1-1.  grouse  in  the  Highlands  ;  in  Septem- 

ber kill  partridges  at  home.  He  may 
hunt  from  October  till  May,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  the  year  rather  pleasantly 
in  town.  But  tnis  after  all  is  but  a 
dull  routine  for  a  man  of  spirit  and 
enterprise  like  our  autobiographer,  and 
so  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  expressive  of  a  strong 
anxiety  to  serve  with  Lord  Welling- 
ton. Officers  were  then  in  request, 
and  no  difficulties  occurred  to  balk 
his  wishes  of  their  due  accomplish- 
ment. Our  Oriental  adventurer  lands 
at  Lisbon  a  junior  ensign  and  a  ve- 
teran, gets  a  company  of  Portuguese, 
and  afterwards  acts  as  an  engineer 
officer  on  sundry  important  occasions. 
We  now  get  into  Spain,  and  could 
not  possibly  do  so  in  better  or  more 


Our  author  soon  quits  the  seat  of 
Government  for  the  interior,  and  fol- 
lows Lord  Wellington  through  the 
brilliant  campaign  which  terminated 
in  the  battle  of  Assaye.  No  event 
could  have  contributed  to  rivet  more 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  natives 
the  impression  of  European  superiori- 
ty. It  did  more  than  the  slaughter 
'of  tens  of  thousands  by  a  force  near* 
ly  equal  could  have  effected.  It  diffu- 
sed a  sentiment  of  moral  subjection 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
strengthened  and  consolidated  the 
sway  of  the  Indian  government,  by 
deepening  the  sources  of  its  power.  In 
the  East,  considering  the  vastness  of    amusing  company.  It  is  impossible  to 


the  population  against  which  we  may 
eventually  be  called  on  to  contend,  a 
victory  which  inspires  no  general  ter- 
ror of  our  arms  is  worth  nothing.  We 
have  conquered  only  those  who  are 
left  dead  or  bleeding  on  the  fields 
But  where,  as  at  Assaye,  a  body  of 
four  thousand  men,  led  and  officered 
by  Europeans,  defeats  an  army  nearly 
ten  times  its  number,  the  effect  is  not 


complain  of  any  deficiency  of  anec- 
dote, or  want  of  spirit  in  the  narration 
of  facts  which  fell  within  the  imme- 
diate observation  of  our  author.  As 
a  taste  of  his  qualities,  we  give  the 
following  anecdote  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton before  Bayonne. 

"  Our  conjectures  regarding  this  move- 
ment of  the  enemy's  posts  were  not  idle, 
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and  nott  of  m  tapposed  that  (be  Freakk 
had  withdrawn  iaKi  Bafoaoe,  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
the  next  morning.  Information  was  kn- 
mediately  sent  off  to  head-quarters,  and 
in  the  morning  early.  Lord  Wellington 
came  up.  Previously  to  his  arrival,  how-^ 
ever>  the  report  of  some  guns  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Nive  confirmed  our 
suppositions.  Lord  Wellington  having 
looked  through  his  telescope  for  a  short 
time,  and  made  a  few  enquiries,  exclaim- 
ed,  <  Off  to  attack  Hill,  by  G— !'  He 
immediately  ordered  the  4th  division,  and 
part  of  the  3d,  to  the  bridge  on  the  Nive, 
and  galloped  off  to  join  Sir  Rowland. 

'*  I  need  not  say  how  gloriously  Sir 
Rowland  Hill  thrashed  the  French  on 
this  day,  nor  how  well  he  and  his  brave 
division  merited  the  eulogium  of  Lord 
WelKiigton,  who,  coming  up  just  as  the 
enemy  was  retreating  in  confusion  from 
the  last  attack,  is  reported  to  have  sai^ 
*  Hill,  the  day  is  all  your  own  T  " 

The  following  is  worth  extracting 
for  the  anecdote  with  which  it  con- 
cludes. We  are  glad  also  to  learn  by 
it,  that  notwithstanding  his  Indian 
services,  the  intestinal  functions  of 
our  spirited  engineer  were  still  per« 
formed  with  sufficient  vigour,  to  en- 
able him  to  brave  all  the  hardships  of 
the  Pyrenean  campaign.  The  period 
referred  to,  is  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  battle  of  the  Nive. 

"  The  whole  of  these  five  days'  opera- 
tions, during  which  the  army  was  exposed 
to  the  weather,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
winter,  was^  of  course,  very  distressing  to 
the  troops.  For  one  or  two  nights  it 
rained  hard,  and  we  had  nothing  but  our 
cloaks  and  blankets  to  cover  us.  On 
these  occasions  we  used  to  make  large 
fires,  round  which  we  lay  in  a  circle,  vrith 
our  feet  to  the  fiame^  one  person  keeping 
watch  to  feed  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  our 
toes  from  being  burnt.  Here  we  felt  the 
full  value  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  artkles 
as  necessary  to  a  winter's  campaign  as 
powder  and  ball. 

"  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  I,  a  poor  worn-out,  half-livered  In- 
dian, bore  the  lying  out  in  the  cold  and 
wet  better  than  most  of  your  fresh-look- 
ing  fellows  who  had  never  been  out  of 
England  before.  Now  was  the  time  to 
envy  the  comforts  of  the  staff,  who  are 
seldom  or  never  doomed  to  sleep  in  a  bi- 
vouac. Though  they  may  have  a  little 
hard  riding  during  the  day,  they  are  pret- 
ty sure  to  have  a  good  dinner,  and  tole- 
rable quarters  for  the  night  They  get 
the  first  and  best  of  every  thing ;  in  short, 
they  enjoy  the  sweets  (if  such  there  be) 


of  the  campaign.  As  to  the  general,  no 
one  can  gmdge  him  his  comforts  ;  for  it 
is  enough  for  him  to  have  his  mmd  ha* 
rassed  as  it  is^  without  his  body  having  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  vrar.  My  old 
commander.  Sir  Samuel  Audimuty,  used 
to  si^  that  Job  wanted  one  more  trial  of 
his  patience,  and  that  was  the  command 
of  an  army.  Not  that  this  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility affected  Lord  Wellington 
much.  If  any  thing  weiit  wrong,  he  vent- 
ed his  spleen  at  once,  and,  it  must  b« 
confessed,  in  no  very  measured  terms ; 
but,  as  fiir  as  regarded  himself,  there  was 
an  end  of  it.  He  had,  what  I  have  rarely 
seen  in  any  one,  the  power  of  dismissing 
a  subject  from  his  mind  whenever  he 
chose ;  so  that,  in  the  most  difficult  si- 
tuations, he  could  converse  on  familiar 
topics ;  or,  while  ordinary  minds  were 
fretted  to  death,  he  could  lie  down  and 
sleep  soondfy  under  the  most  trying  cirw 
cumstances^  A  cavalry  ofiftcer  rehited  to 
me,  that  he  was  sent  express  one  night 
to  Lord  Wellington  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  army,  with  information  of  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  enemy,  which  all  sup- 
posed to  be  of  great  consequence.  His 
Lordship  received  him  in  bed,  heard  the 
communication,  asked  a  few  questions^ 
and,  with  the  laconic  observation  of  'All's 
right  !*  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  reu 
sumed  his  repose;  leaving  the  officer,  who, 
big  with  the  important  inteUigence  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  had  nearly  kill- 
ed his  horse  in  his  haste,  quietly  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  and  to  convey  to  the  ge- 
neral who  had  sent  him,  this  very  satis- 
fectory  answer  to  his  message." 

On  the  whole,  we  like  Twelve  Years' 
Military  Adventure  very  much.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  gentlemanly 
pleasant  man,  occanonally  somewhat 
too  broad  in  his  humour^  and  given 
to  the  promul^tion  of  jokes,  the  taste 
of  which  a  fastidious  and  refined  reader 
might  consider  questionable.  To  cure 
him  of  this— which  is,  in  truth,  his 
only  defect— we  recommend  him  to 
purchase  a  complete-set  of  tins  Maga« 
zine,  from  die  number  containing  the 
Chaldee  MS.  downwards.  J^et  him  go 
through  the  whole  regularly,  without 
skipping  either  deaths  and  marriages, 
or  the  meteorological  journal,  and  let 
him  study  the  specimens  of  pure  and 
Attic  wit  which  every  pii^  will  present 
to  his  observation.  This  will  purify 
his  taste.  He  will  rise  every  day  from 
the  perusal  **  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man;"  and  he  may  hope,  as  the  result 
of  his  labours,  to  produce  something 
more  worthy  of  admintioD  than  bis 
buildings  at  Bangalore. 


18^.;]  Noetet  AmbrosUrue.    N*.  XLI^  sri 


No,  XLI. 

XPH  A'EN  SinvmOSin  KTAIKHN  nEWNISSOMENAflN 
HAEA  KaTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

THOC.  ap  Ath. 
ZThis  i8  a  dUHt^  b^  wUe  M  FhocyHies, 
An  ancient  vjho  wrote  crabbed  Chreek  in  no  Mtty  days  ; 
Meaning,  "*Ti8  right  Foa  good  winebi^bbing  peoplb, 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  jloukd  the  board  like  a  cripple; 
V  But  gaily  to  chat  while  dibcussikg  their  tipple." 

An  cxceMent  rule  ef^  hearty  old  eook  'Ha^^ 
And  a  very  fit  vwtto  to  put  to  our  Noetee.^ 

C.  N.  op.  Ambr. 

\  Scene  I. 

ScBWK— >7!^  5»ti^^«ry.— North— Tickler.— Time— JVtncf»  the  Evening. 

tickler. 
.  I  paid  a  visit  io^jyf^QXth,  to  a  family  which  has  something  extraordinary 
in  its  constitution. 
\  north. 

Ay? 

tickler. 
The  lady  of  the  house  has  heen  married  four  times,  and  the  gentleman  of 
the  house  four  times ;  and  as  aU  the  seven  marriages  have  been  productive, 
y«u  may  conjecture  the  general  character  of  the  interior. 

north. 
What  may  be  the  population  ? 

TICKLER. 

Not  so  immense  as  various.  I  should  not  think  it  exceeds  a  score,  firom 
what  I  saw  and  heard,  but  it  is  most  diversified. 

Korth. 
Patchwork. 

TICKLER. 

The  lady*s  first  htsband  was  a  Cockney,  and  there  are  twins  as  like  as  peas, 
whidi  is  indeed  the  only  description  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Her 
seeond,  of  course,  was  an  Irishman,  to  whom  she  bore  a  couple  of  semi-Ca>« 
tholic  cubs — boUi  boys— bullet-headed,  and  with  faces  like— you  have  seen 
him,  I  believe--that  of  Burke,  the  murderer,  with  grim,*  but  not  ferocious 
expression,  decisive  mouth,  and  determined  eyes  and  brows,  which,  diongh 
rather  agreeable  over  a  glass,  vet  when  frowning  in  an  angry  parle,  or  a  throt« 
tling  match,  must  have  been  far  from  pleasant.  These  promising  youths  are 
at  present  assistants  to  Dr  Knox.  Caroline  then  married  a  Highland  dergy- 
man— very  far  north — and  of  that  connexion  the  fruit  was  three  heather«]eg« 
ged  animals,  apparently  of  the  female  sex^— hair  not  absolutely  red,  but  foxey 
— faimetickled  cheeks— eyes  of  the  colour  of  **  three  times  skimmed  sky-blue ' 
milk-— papa's  buck  teeth-— what  seems  very  unaccountable,  hair-lipped  all ; 
and,  though  their  mamma  asserted  smilingly  that  they  were  fine  growing  giris, 
of  such  a  set  shape,  that  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  for  the  two  last  years  they 
have  grown  about  as  much  as  the  leg  of  that  table.    They  have,  however,  I 
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was  given  to  understand^  finished  their  education^  and  one  of  them  had  very 
nearly  played  us  a  tune  on  the  piano.  To  her  present  lord  and  master,  my 
friend^  with  whom  I  was  in  love  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  presented 
four  productions,  of  which  the  one  in  flounced  trowsers,  with  enormous  feet 
and  legs,  is  said  to  be  a  girl,  and  the  three  in  fancy  kilts — ^in  compliment,  I 
suppose,  to  the  father  of  the  other  brood — ^boys,  but  so  wishy-washy,  that 
their  sex  seems  problematicaL  ], 

NORTH. 

What  is  the  total  of  the  whole  ? 

TICKLEB. 

Eleven — hy  that  side  of  the  house— in  Cockneys,  Irish,  and  Highlanders 
half-and-half-— and  in  Lowlanders  entire. 

NORTH. 

By  the  other  side  of  the  house  ? 

TICKLER. 

One  Dutch  girl  born  at  the  Cape — ^very  round,  and  rather  pretty — down- 
looking,  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage — two  tall  and  not  inelegant  creatures, 
seemingly  Chinese,  but  in  fact  by  tne  mother's  side  Hindoos — and  four  mu« 
lattoes,  of  which  two,  boys,  would  look  well  in  livery,  vdth  a  cockade  in  their 
hats  as  captain's  servants — and  two,  girls,  would  be  producible  on  waggons 
in  the  rear  of  a  marching  regiment.  It  being  a  coarse  day,  the  whole  family 
were  at  home,  sitting  on  chairs,  and  sofas,  and  stools,  and  the  carpet,  and  what 
not;  and  I  must  say  I  never  saw.  North,  a  set  of  more  contented  creatures, 
or  a  richer  scene  of  connubial  felicity  in  all  my  life. 

NORTH. 

Rich  ? 

TICKLER. 

Their  income  is  under  three  hundred  a-year,  and  at  this  hour  they  ddn't 
owe  twenty  pounds. 

NORTH. 

You  must  bring  the  Captain,  honest  fellow,  to  the  next  Noctes.  By  the 
by,  Tickler,  we  must  rescmd  that  resolution  by  which  strangers  are  excluded 
from  the  Noctes. 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  wait  till  the  Fiftieth  Noctes — to  speak  grammatically,  and  then  we 
shall  celebrate  a  Jubilee. 

NORTH. 

Be  it  so.  The  Noctes  shall  endure  till  all  eternity ;  and  soon  as  the  Mil- 
lennium comes,  we  shall  bring  down,  by  special  retainer,  Edward  Irving. 

TICKLER. 

,  {After  a  long  pause) — Come,  North,  none  of  your  fits  of  absence.    Where 
were  you  just  now  ? 

NORTH. 

Meditating  on  my  many  infirmities. 

TICKLER.. 

Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart.  North,  and  tell  me  trul|^  whatis  4he  sin  that 
most  easily  besets  you — while  I  keep  a  phrenological  eye  on  your  develope- 
inent. 

NORTH. 

Personal  vanity.  Night  and  day  do  I  struggle  against  it— but  all  in  vain—-' 
Tickler.    I  am  an  incorrigible  puppy. 

TICKLER. 

I  cannot  deny  it. 

NORTH. 

Mv  happiness  is  in  the  hands  of  my  tailor.  In  a  perfectly  well  cut  coat  and 
faultless  pair  of  breeches,  I  am  in  heaven — a  wrinkle  on  my  pantaloons  puts 
me  into  purgatory— and  a— 

TICKLER. 

Stop.    Your  language  may  get  too  strong. 

NORTH. 

Many  a  leading  article  have  I  stuck,  by  attempting  it  in  tights  that  unduly 
con  fined  the  play  of  muscle.    Last  year,  Scaife  and  Willis  raised  the  sale  a 
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thousand,  by  a  pair  that  were  perfect,  if  ever  there  were  a  pair  of  perfect 
breeches  in  this  sublunary  world. 

TICKLER. 

Yet  you  never  were  a  handsome  man.  Kit — never  le  Beau  Sabreur, 

NORTH. 

That  may  be  your  opinion,  sir ;  but  it  was  not  that  of  the  world  during  th^ 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  My  error  never  lay  in  thinking  myself 
a  fine  animal — ^for  that  I  certainly  was — ^but  in  feeling  inordinate  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  possession  of  those  personal  endowments,  which,  alas !  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  the  most  amiable  of  the  sex ;  and  in  being  too    '  ■  ■ 

TICKLER. 

The  laitt  victim  of  disappointed  passion  had  certainly  white  teeth — but  she 
was  a  lady  of  a  very  dark  complexion — her  lips,  either  for  ornament  or  use, 
were  to  my  taste  by  far  too  thick.  Surely,  my  dear  North,  her  hair  was 
strongly  disposed  to  be  woolly — and,  in  short,  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  she 
had  tbe  universal  reputation  of  being  positively,  intiis  et  in  cute,  a  n^ress. 

NORTH. 

Pshaw  !  But  do  you  remember  poor  Alpina  ? 

TICKLER. 

An  absolute  Albino. 

NORTH. 

•  These,  Tickler,  were  extreme  bases — but,  between  the  negress  and  the 
Albino,  what  infinite  varieties  of  female  loveliness  had  to  lay  their  deaths  at 
my  door!      : 

TICKLER. 

I  much  doubt  if  any  one  single  woman  ever  ate  half  a  pound  of  mutton  the 
less  per  diem  on  your  account,  taking  the  average  of  her  year's  dinners. 

NORTH. 

Would  it  were  so !  But,  alas !  my  sleep  is  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of— — 

TICKLER. 

'  Never  when  you  sleep  in  your  easy-chair.  North— else  your  face  is  an  adept 
in  falsehood — ^for  then  your  features  smile  like  those  of  a  sleeping  child  during 
the  holidays.  You  are  then  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  happy  and  a  harmless  oLa 
gentleman. 

NORTH. 

What  a  leg.  Tickler ! 

TICKLER. 

Which  of  the  two  do  you  allude  to  ? 

NORTH. 

This  one — ^the  right  one— the  one  with  the  calf. 

TICKLER. 

'  Well — I  confess  I  prefer  the  other — ^it  is  so  slim — nay,  so  elegant  in  tights. 
But  you  must  have  had  your  advantage  in  having  legs  of  such  opposite  cha- 
racters ;  while  to  virgins,  with  downcast  eyes,  you  had  gently  to  put  forth  the 
leg  that,  ever  since  I  knew  it,  looked  all  ankle  from  instep  to  knee-pan,  an  in« 
nocent- looking  leg  that  would  not  harm  a  fly— to  widows,  with  less  timor- 
ous eyes,  you  could,  at  the  same  moment,  exhibit  the  leg  that,  ever  since 
I  knew  it,  looked  all  calf — a  dangerous  leg  that  could  trample  a  dragon— and 
thus  you  might  bring  down  your  bird^  right  and  left. 

NORTH. 

No  more  impertinence^  if  you  please,  Tim.  l^  know  no  purer — ^no  higher 
pleasure,  than  to  sit  in  full  fig  before  a  large  mirroic>  &nd  admire  myself— my 
person— my  body — the  outor  man  of  Christopher  North*  From  an  hour's  such 
eontemplation,  I  always  feel  that  I  rise  up  a  better— «  wiser^a  happier  man. 

TICKLER. 

No  wonder. 

NORTH. 

Never  surely  was  there  a  countenance  that  so  happily  united  in  its  every 
feature  the  expression  of  moral  goodness  and  that  of  intellectual  grandeur. 
But  perhaps  my  person  is  even  more 

TICKLER. 

A  mere  atomy.  I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  to  sleep  by  yourself;  you  must 
be  so  like  a  skeleton  in  a  shroud. 


.  NORTH. 

All  living  creatures.  Tickler,  4eriye  their  chief  hftppiaeBS  ^m  self-admini* 
tion.  Not  a  more  complete  coxcoBih  ihaB  a  toad.  He  is  willing  to  confess 
that  he  va&y  ht  roibcr  yeJltwifh-  Tlther  tawny  4rso  aboi|t  ihegiUs^  hut  then 
what  an  eye  in  his  head — so  full  of  the  fire  of  genius !  It  is  not  possible  to 
look  at «  TSft  for  five  toinutes  fitting  hy  hhnself  on  «  dunghill,  without  being 
ixmyiaced  that  he  esteems  his  tail  one  of  ^e  most  -cs^pdvating  productions  of 
animated  nature.  A  pug-dog  would  nei^er  twist  his  •tail  so  over  one  side  of  his 
mnp^  cKd  he  not  Ike  under  the  blessed  delusion  of  knowing  himself  to  be  a 
million  ^naes  more  beautiful  than  aay  of  Adonis'  darlii^tbat  used  to  lick  the 
hands  of  Venus.  No  degree  of  duii^fttBess  in  women  is  incompatible  with  a 
Mief  in  a  g&ad  £gnre. 

TIOXLSft. 

Oh !  Norlli  I  Narth  i    There  are  semeindy  u^y  women  in  Edinburgh ! 

NORTH. 

There  are  indeed.  Tickler.  Strong,  bony,  flat,  men-like  women,  who  walk 
fast  and  firm ;  look  you  hard  in  the  faoe,  God  knows  why,  while  the  forehead 
immediately  above  their  eyebrows  is  pookered  up  into  a  Imet  of 'wrinkles; 
their  mouths  unconsciously  wide  open-— - 

TICKLER. 

While  all  intent  in  scrutinising  the:ol^tof  their  search,  the^  totally  forget 
all  the  Test  of  the  external  wond,  attd:run  themselyes,  badcfront  foremost, 
peiiiapa. against  some  unlucky  baker  with  a  board  of  loaves  on  his  head, 
which  all  tumble  into  the  kennel. 

Why,  there  inay  perhaps  be  some  little  excuse  for  the  ugly  devils,  when 
fascinated  by  such  a  rattlesnake  as  Christopher  N<»th ;  but  what  the  deuce  do 
they  see  in  an  ordinary-looking  man,  of  six  feet  four,  like  me,  or  what  the  deuce 
do  ^ley  want  with  me  at  my  time  of  life  ?  I  dedare,  Ncnrth,  that  the  very 
next  time  one  of  those  great  grey-eyed  glowering  gawkies  opens  her  mouth  at 
me  in  Prince'^  Street,  and  sefscts  me  from  ^1  the  mighty  multitude  of  man- 
kind, for  ocular  inspection,  I  will  demand  a  public  explanation,  perhaps  apo« 
kgy ;  or,  should  the  day  be  warm,  offer  to  strip  on  the  spot,  provided  she  will 
do  the  same,  on  condition,  after  a  mutual  lecture  on  comparative  anatomy,  of 
my  ever  after  being  suffered  to  pass  by  her  and  all  her  female  rdatives,  with- 
out farther  scrutiny. 

.K0K7II. 

They  positively  have  not  the  manners  of  modest  wom^n. 

TICKLER. 

Nor  the  minds  of  modest  women. 

N(mTH« 

You  never  see  any  thing  of  Uie  kind  in  the  strangers  within  our  gates^in 
the  Englishwomen  who  h(mour,  by  their  fair  and  sweet  presence,  our  metro* 
polis.  They  walk  along  with  s^t  and  gentle,  but  not  anolMiervant  eyes,  like 
ladies,  4uid  I  love  them  all,  for  they  are  idl  loveable,  whereas  '   ■■ 

TICKLEB. 

Come,  Sit,  don't  let  us  two  8<nir  old  cynics  be  too  severe  on^ur  eountry- 
^romen,  for  Uiey  make  excellent  wives  and  mothers. 

NORTH. 

So  I  am  told.    Wives  and  mothers]  Alas!  Tickler  I  our  silent  homes ! 

TICKLER.     * 

Rqiknidi.    That  last  Jug  was  most  illustrious.    I  wish  James  were  here. 

NORTH. 

HuA !  hark !  It  must  be  hei  and  yet  'tis  not  just  the  pastoral  tread  either 
of  the  Bard  of  Benger.    ''  Alike,  but  oh !  how  different  r 

TICKLER. 

''His  very  step  has  music  in't  as  he  comes  up  the  stair !" 

6HEPHBBD,  (fiupfUng  in  wUh  a  ^ofiff.) 
Uunaw-I  iiuisaw !  huziaw ! 

NORTH* 

God  bless  you,  James ;  your  paw,  my  dear  Sus. 

tHRPHsan. 
Fresh  frae  the  Forest,  in  three  houn 
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TICKLER. 

What?  tkirty^ix  miles } 

NORTH. 

So  it  is  trae  that  you  have  purchased  the  &mous  American  trotter  } 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  trotters  like  my  aiu  trotters!    I've  won  my  bate,  sirs. 

NORTH.  ... 

Bet? 

6HEFilER2>. 

Ay,-*-a  bate^— a  bate  o'  twenty  guineas. 

TICKLER. 

V 

What  the  deuce  have  you  got  on  your  feet,  James  ?        • 

SHEPHERD. 

Skites.  IVe  skited  fraeJSt  Marv^s  JLoch  to  the  Canawl  Basin  in  fowre  vA* 
nouts  and  a  half  within  ihe  three  hours,  without  tumin''  a  hair. 

TICKLER. 

JDo  keep  a  little  further  off,  James,  for  your  face  has  waxed  intolerably  hot« 
and  I  perceive  that  you  have  raised  Uie  thermometer  a  dozen  degrees. 
(shepherd,  flinging  a  purse  o/gold  on  the  table.) 

It'll  require  a  gae  Strang  thaw  to  melt  that,  chiels ;  sae  tak  your  change  out 
o'  that,  as  Joseph  says,  dther  in  champaigne,  or  yill,  or  porter,  or  Burgundy, 
or  cedar,  or  Glenlivet,  just  whatsomever  you  like  best  to  drii^  and  deVoor  ; 
and  we  shanna  be  long  without  supper,  for  in  comin'  along  the  trans  I  shoot* 
ed  to  Tappytourie  forthwith  to  send  in  samples  o'  all  the  several  eatables  and 
drinkables  in  Picardy.  I'm  desperate  hungry.  Lowse  my  skites.  Tickler.  . 
(ticsuer  euccumbs  to  unthong  the  sbsphbrd'a  -ekatee.) 

TICKLER. 

"What  an  instep ! 

shepherd. 
Ay,  nane  o'  your  plain  soles  that  gan^  shiffle^sbaffing  amang  the  chucky* 
ftanes  assassinatin'  a'  the  insects;  but  a  toot  arched  like  Apollo's  bow  when  ne 
shot  the  Python — ^heel,  of  a  firm  and  decided,  but  unol)trusive  character— and 
laes,  ilka  ane  a  thocht  larger  than  the  ither,  like  a  family  o'  childer,  or  a 
flight  o'  steps  leading  up  to  the  pillared  portico  o'  a  Grecian  temple. 
{Enter  Signor  Ambrosio  Sttsurrane  wUh  it  beiow  hie  armS) 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  richt-— O  but  Greeny  has  a  gran'  fforgle !  A  mouthfu'  o'  Millbank 
never  comes  amiss.  Oh !  but  it's  potent !  Xgruing,)  I  wuss  it  be  na  ile  o' 
vitrol. 

NORTH. 

James,  enlighten  our  weak  minds. 

SHEPHERD. 

An  English  bagman,  you  see,-»he's  unco  fond  o*  poetry  and  the  pietures^ue« 
a  traveller  in  the  soft  line— paid  me  a  visit  the  day  just  at  denner-time,  in  a 
y^ow  gig,  drawn  by  m  chestnut  blude  meer ;  and  altar  we  had  discussed  the 
comparative  merits  o  my  poems  and  Lord  Byron's,  and  Sir  Walter's,  he  rather 
attributin'  to  me,  a'  things  considered,  Uie  superiority  over  baith ;  it*!}  no  im- 
possible that  my  freen  got  rather  fuddled  a  wee,  for,  after  rousin'  his  meer  to 
the  skies,  as  if  she  were  fit  for  Castor  himsell  to  ride  upon  up  and  doun  the 
blue  lift,  frae  less  to  mair  he  ofiered  to  trot  her  in  the  gig  into  Embro,  against 
me  on  the  best  horse  in  a'  my  stable,  and  gie  me  a  half  hour's  start  before 
puttin'  her  into  the  shafts ;  when,  my  birses  being  up,  faith  I  challenged  him, 
on  the  same  condition,  to  rin  him  inUl  Embro'  on  shank's  naiggie. 

NOaTH. 

What !  biped  against  quadruped  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just.  The  cretur,  as  sune  as  he  came  to  the  dear  understandin'  o'  my  mean- 
in',  gied  ane  o'  these  but  creenklin'  cackles  o'  a  Cockney  lauch,  that  can  only 
be  forgiven  b^r  a  Christian  when  his  soul  is  saflen'd  by  the  sunny  hush  o'  a 
Sabbath  morning. 

NORTH. 

Foi^otten  perhaps,  James,  but  not  forgiren. 
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8REPHEUD. 

The  bate  was  committed  to  black  and  white ;  and  then  on  wi'  my  skitea> 
and  awa*  like  a  reindeer. 

TICKLER. 

What  ?  down  the  Yarrow  to  Selkirk— then  up  the  Tweed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na*-na !  naething  like  keepin'  the  high  road  for  safety  in  a  skiting-match. 
There  it  was — noo  stretchin'  strau^ht  afore  me^  uoo  serpenteezin'  like  a  great 
eongor  eel,  and  noo  amaist  coilin'  itself  up  like  a  sleepin'  adder ;  but  whether 
straught  or  crooked  or  drclin'^  ayont  a'  imagination  siiddery^  sliddery ! 

TICKLER. 

Confound  m&— if  I  knew  that  we  had  frost. 

.    shefMerd. 

That  comes  o'  trustin'  till  a  barometer  to  tell  you  when  things  hae  come  to 
the  freezin'  pint  Frost !  The  ice  is  fourteen  feet  thick  in  Uie  Loch — and 
though  you  hae  nae  frost  about  Embro'  like  our  frost  in  the  Forest,  yet  I 
wadna  advise  you,  Mr  Tickler,  to  put  your  tongue  on  the  aim-rim  o'  a  cart 
or  cotch-wheeL 

NORTH. 

I  remember,  James,  being  beguiled — sixty-four  years  ago ! — by  a  pretty 
little,  light- haired,  blue-eyed  lassie,  one  starry  night  of  black  frost,  just  to 
touch  a  cart-wheel  for  one  moment  with  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  gowmeril  J 

NORTH. 

And  the  bonny  May  had  to  run  all  the  way  to  the  manse  for  a  jug  of  hot 
water  to  relieve  me  from  that  bondage. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  had  a  gude  excuse,  sir,  for  gi'en  the  cutty  a  gude  kissin'. 

NORTH. 

How  fragments  of  one's  past  existence  come  suddenly  flashing  back  upon-^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  I  snuved  alang  the  snaw !  Like  a  verra  curlin'  stane,  when  a  dizzen 
besoms  are  sooj^in'  the  ice  afore  it,  and  the  granite  gangs  groanin'  gloriously 
alang,  as  if  instinct  wi'  spirit,  and  the  water- kelpie  below  strives  in  vain  to 
keep  up  wi'  the  straight- forrit  planet,  still  accompanied  as  it  spins  wi'  a  sort 
o'  spray,  like  the  shiverin'  atogis  of  diamonds,  and  wi'  a  noise  to  which  the 
hills  far  and  near  respond,  like  a  water-quake — the  verra  ice  itself  seemin'  at 
times  to  sink  and  swell,  just  as  if  the  loch  were  a  great  wide  glitterin'  tin« 
plate,  beaten  out  by  that  cunnin'  whitesmith,  Wunter,— and— 

TICKLER. 

And  every  mouth,  in  spite  of  frost,  thaws  to  the  thought  of  corned  beef  and 
greens. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  I  snuved  alang !  Some  coUeys  keepit  geyan  weel  up  wi'  me  as  far's 
'Traquair  manse — ^but  ere  I  crossed  the  Tweed  my  canine  tail  had  drapped 
quite  away,  and  I  had  but  the  company  of  a  couple  of  crows  to  Peebles. 

NORTH. 

Did  you  dine  on  the  road,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Didn't  I  tell  you  I  had  dined  before  I  set  off  ?  I  ettled  at  a  canker  at  Eddie- 
stone — ^but  in  vain  attempted  to  moderate  my  velocity  as  I  neared  the  village, 
and  had  merely  time  to  fling  a  look  to  my  worthy  friend  the  minister,  as  I 
flew  by  that  tree-hidden  manse  and  its  rill-divided  garden,  beautiful  alike  in 
dew  and  in  cranreuch ! 

TICKLER. 

Helpless  as  Mazeppa ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  far  worse  to  be  ridden  aff  wi'  by  ane's  ain  sowle  than  by  the  wildest  o' 
the  desert  loon. 

NORTH. 

At  this  moment,  the  soul  seems  running  away  with  the  body,-*at  that,  the 
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body  is  off  with  the  soul.    Spirit  and  matter  are  playing  at  fast  and  loose  with 
each  other — and  at  full  speecl^  you  get  sceptical  as  Spinoza. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sometimes  the  ruts  are  for  miles  thegithcr  regular  as  rail-roads— and  your 
skite  gets  fitted  intil  a  groove^  sae  thatfyou  can  haud  out  ane  o'  vour  legs  like  an 
opera  dancer  playin'  a  peeryette ;  and  on  the  ither  glint  by,  to  the  astonishment 
o  toll- keepers,  who  at  first  suspect  you  to  be  on  horseback— then  that  you 
may  be  a  bird — and  feenally  that  you  must  be  a  ghoiSt. 

TICKLER. 

Did  you  upset  any  carriages,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane  that  I  recollect— I  saw  severals — but  whether  they  were  coming  or 
going — in  motion  or  at  rest,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say — (>ut  they,  and  the  hills,  and 
woodis,  and  clouds,  seemtd  a'  to  be  fioatin'  awa'  thegither  in  the  direction  o' 
the  mountains  at  the  head  o'  Clydesdale. 

TICKLER. 

And  where  all  this  while  was  the  bagman  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wanderin',  nae  doubt;  a'  afoam,  leagues  ahint ;  for  the  chesnut  meer  was 
weel  cauked,  and  she  ance  won  a  king's  plate,  at  Doncaster.  You  may  hae 
seen,  Mr  North,  a  cloud-giant  on  a  stormy  day  striding  alang  the  sky,  coverin' 
a  parish  vii*  ilka  stretch  o'  his  spawl,  and  pausin',  aiblins,  to  tak'  his  breath  now 
and  then  at  the  meetin'  o'  twa  counties — if  sae,  you  hae  seen  an  image  o'  me— < 
only  he  was  in  the  heavens  and  I  on  the  yerth — he  an  unsubstantial  phan« 
torn,  and  I  twal  stane  wecht — he  silent  and  sullen  in^iis  flight,  I  musical 
and  merry  in  mine— - 

TICKLER. 

But  on  what  principle  came  you  to  stop,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Luckily  the  Pentland  Hills  came  to  my  succour.  By  means  of  one  of  their 
ridges  I  got  gradually  rid  of  a  portion  of  my  velocity-^subdued  down  into 
about  seven  miles  an  hour,  which  rate  got  gradually  diminished  to  about  four; 
and  here  I  am,  gentlemen,  after  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  a  stumble, 
that  in  York  Place  threatened  to  set  me  off  again  down  Leith  Walk,  in  which 
case  I  must  have  gone  on  to  Portobello  or  Musselburgh. 

NORTH. 

Well,  if  I  did  not  know  you,  my  dear  Jam|i,  to  be  a  matter-of-fact  man,  I 
should  absolutely  begin  to  entertain  some  douots  of  your  veracity. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  the  deevil's  that  hingin'  frae  the  roof? 

NORTH. 

Why,  the  chandelier. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  shandleer  ?  It's  a  cage,  wi'  an  outlandish  bird  in't.  A  pawrot,  I  de- 
clare !  Pretty  poll !  Pretty  poll  1  Pretty  poll ! 

PARROT. 

Go  to  the  devil  and  shake  yourself. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven  preserve  us ! — heard  you  ever  the  likes  o'  that  ?— A  bird  cursin'  I 
What  sort  o'  an  education  must  the  cretur  hae  had  ?  Poor  beast,  do  you  ken 
what  you're  sayin'  ? 

PARROT. 

Much  cry  and  little  wool,  as  the  devil  said  when  he  was  shearing  the  Hog ! 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  gettin'  personal,  sir,  or  madam,  for  I  dinna  pretend  to  ken  your  sex. 

NORTH. 

That  every  body  does,  Jafties,  who  has  any  thing  to  do  with  Blfickwood's 
Magazine. 

SHEPHERD. 

True  enough,  sir.  If  it  wad  but  keep  a  gude  tongue  in  its  head— it's  really 
a  bonny  cretur.    What  plummage !  Whatll  you  hae,  Polly,  for  sooper  ? 


PARRO^. 

M0U7  put  the  kettle  on^ 
l^Iolly  put  the  kettle  on^ 
Midly  put  the  kettle  on^ 
And  I  shall  have  some  punch. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  fearioin»«-Yet»  whisht !  What  ither  vice  was  that  f^peakin'  ?  A  gruff 
vice.    There  again !  whisht ! 

.VOICE. 

The  devil  he  came  to  our  town. 
And  rode  away  wi'  the  exciseman ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Tlus  room's  flo  canny.   I'm  aff.    {rising  to  go.)  Mercy  me  !  A  raven  hop- 

Ein'  aneAth  the  sidehoaid !  Loc^  at  him,  how  he  turns  his  great  big  liiroad 
ead  to  the  ae  side^  and  keeps  regardin'  me  wi'  an  evil  eye !  Satan  1 

My  familiar^  James. 

fiHSPHSRD. 

Wheiyie  oam  he  ? 

KORTII* 

Ome  gloomy  rngfoA  I  heard  hida  croaking  In  the  gardcai. 

SHEPHERD. 

'You  did  wrang,  dr,*— it  was  rash  to  let  him  in ;  wfaa  ever  heard  o*  a  real  ra«. 
vea  in  a  suburban  garden  ?  It's  some  demon  pietendin'  to  be  a  raven.  Only, 
look  at  him  wi'  the  silver  ladle  in  his  bill.  Noo,  he  draps  it^  and  is  ru^in' 
at  the  Turkey  carnet^  as  if  he  were  collecktin'  lining  for  his  nest.  ILiCt  alane 
the  carpet^  you  ugly  villain. 

&AVEK. 

The  devil  would  a  woom'  go— ho— ho !  the  wooin'^  ho ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay-^— you  hear  how  it  is^  gentlemen—'^  Love  is  a'  the  theme"*—— 

RAVSK. 

To  woo  ibis  boni^  lassie  when  the  kye  ccune  hame ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Satan  singin'  ane  0'  jmy  Bangs !  Frae  this  hour  I  forswear  poetry. 

VOICE. 

O  love— lov»— love, 
Iiove's  like  a  dizziness. 

SHEPHERD* 

What !  another  voice? 

James— James— he's  on  your  shoulder.— 

SH^HSRP.    {starting  up  in  great  emotion.) 
WQia's  on  my  shouiher  ? 

NORTH. 

Only  Matthew. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pmr  bit  bonny  burdie !  What  I  you're  a. Stirling,  are  you  ?  Av— >ay— just 
pitfk  and  dab  awa  there  at  the  hair  In  mv  lug.  Yet  I  wad  rather  see  you 
fleein'  and  flutteiin'  inand.out  o'  a  bit  hole  aneath  a  wall- flower  high  up  on 
some  auld  and  ruined  castle  standin'  by  itsell  among  the  woods,  r 

KAVEK. 

O  Jove— love— lovcj 
Love's  like  a  dizziness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Rax  me  ower  the  poker,  Mr  Norths— or  lend  *kne  your  crutch,  that  I  may 
hmiDfQD^. 

STARLING. 

It  wunie  let  a  puir  bodie 
Gang  about  his  "   ' 

PARROT. 

Fie,  whigs,  awa'^fie,  whigs,  awa.' 
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SHC^RBED. 

Na— Um  ted  does  na  want  sefise. 

RATBN. 

The  deil  sat  girnin'  in  a  neuk, 
RiTing  sticks  to  roast  the  Duke. 

SHEPHERB. 

Oh  ho !  you  «re  fond  of  picking  up  Jacobite  relics. 

RATBN. 

Ho !  blood — ^blood— blood— blood — blood ! 

SREFHERD. 

What  do  you  mean^  you  sinner  ? 

RAVEK. 

Burke  him— Burke  him— Burke  him.  Ho— Ho— Ho*— blood— blood- 
blood! 

BRONTE. 
Bow— wow— WOW.— Bow— WOW— WOW.— ^OW— WOW— WOW. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  complete  aviary,  Mr  North.  Weel,  that's  a  sight  worth  lookin'  at.  Bronte 
lying  on  the  rug — never  perceivin'  that  it's  on  the  tap  o'  a  worsted  teegger^-  a 
raven,  either  real  or  pretended,  amusin'  himsell  wi'  ruggin'  at  the  dog's  toosey 
tail— the  pawret,  wha  maun  hae  opened  the  door  o'  his  cage  himsell,  sittin'  on 
Bronte's  shouther — and  the  Stirling,  Matthew,  hiding  himsell  ahint  his  head- 
no  less  than  four  irrational  creturs,  as  they  are  called,  on  the  rug — each  wi'  a 
natur  o'  its  ain — and  then  again  four  rational  creturs,  as  they  are  called,  sit* 
ting  round  them  on  chairs — each  wi'  his  specific  character  too— and  the  aught 
makin'  ai^|(B^gregate— or  whole— ^f  parts  not  unharmoniously  combined. 

KORTR. 

Why,  James,  there  are  but  three  of  the  rationals. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  find  I  was  counting  mysell  twice  over. 

TICKLER. 

Now  be  persuaded,  m]r  dear  Shepherd,  before  supper  is  brought  ben,  to  tak 
a  warm  batn,  and  then  rig  yourself  out  in  your  Sunday  suit  of  black,  which 
Mr  Ambrose  keeps  sweet  for  you  in  his  own  drawer,  bestrewed  with  sprigs  of 
thyme,  whose  scent  fsdeth  not  for  a  century. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith,  I  think  I  shall  tak  a  plouter. 

(Sh  epherd  retires  into  the  marble  hath  adjoining  the  Snuggery,    Th^ 
hot  water  is  let  on  with  a  mighty  noise,) 

north. 
Do  you  want  the  flesh-brushes,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD,  (^from  within.) 
I  wish  I  had  some  female  slaves,  wi'  wooden  swurds,  to  scrape  me  wi',  Hke 
the  Shah  o'  Persia. 

TICKLER. 

Are  you  in,  James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Horken !— (i4  sullen  plunge  is  heard  as  of  a  huge  stone  into  the  deep- down 

waters  of  a  draw  well. ) 
NORTH,  {looking  at  his  watch,) 
Two  minutes  have  elapsed.    I  hope.  Tickler,  nothing  apoplectical  has  oc-* 
curred. 

SHEPHERD. 

Blow— o— wo— ho— wro ! 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James, 

*^  You  are  gargling  Italian  half-way  down  your  throat.' 

NORTH. 

What  temperature,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nearly  up  at  egg-boiling.  But  you  had  better,  sirs,  be  makin'  anither  jug 
—for  that  anc  was  geyan  sair  dune  afore  I  lefl  you— and  I  maun  hae  a  glass  of 
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bet  and  het  as  sune  as  I  come  out^  to  prevent  me  takin'  the  cauld.  I  hope 
thare's  nae  current  o'  air  in  the  room.  Wha's  this  that  bled  himsell  to  death 
in  a  bath  ?  Was  na't  Seneca  ? 

NORTH. 

James^  who  is  the  best  female  poet  of  the  age  ? 

SHEPHEBP. 

Female  what  ?  ; 

TICKLER. 

Poet 

SHSFHERB. 

Mrs  John  Biley.  In  her  plays  on  the  passionsj  she  has  a'  the  vigour  o'  a 
man,  and  a'  the  delicacy  o'  a  woman.  And  oh,  sirs !  but  her  lyrics  are  gems, 
and  she  wears  them  gracefully,  like  diamond-draps  danglin'  frae  the  ears  o' 
Melpomene.  The  very  warst  play  she  ever  wrote  is  better  than  the  best  o'  ony 
ither  body's  that  hasna  kickt  the  bucket.  ^ 

NORTH. 

Yet  they  won't  act,  James. 

SHEPHERD.  * 

They  wull  ack.  Count  Bosil'U  ack — and  De  Montford'U  ack — and  Con- 
stantine'U  ack — and  they'll  a'  ack. 

TICKLER. 

Miss  Mitford,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  just  verra  fond  o'  that  lassie — ^Mitford.  She  has  an  ee  like  a  hawk's,  that 
misses  naething,  however  far  aff— and  yet  like  a  dove's,  that  sees  only 
what  is  nearest  and  dearest,  and  round  about  the  hame-circle  o'  its  central 
nest.    I'm  just* excessive  fond  o'  Miss  Mitford. 

TICKLER. 

Fond  is  not  the  right  word,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  the  richt  word,  Timothy — either  in  the  het  bath  or  out  o't.  I'm 
fond  o'  a'  gude  female  writers.  They're  a'  bonnie^-and  every  passage  they 
write  carries,  as  it  ought  to  do,  their  feminitye  alalftwi'  it.  The  young  gen- 
tlemen o'  England  should  be  ashamed  o'  theirsells  fo)^  letting  her  name  be 
Mitford.  They  should  marry  her  whether  she  wull  or  no — for  she  would 
mak  baith  a  useful  and  agreeable  wife.  That's  the  best  creetishism  on  her 
warks.  * 

TICKLER. 

xj.  iIj.  lu.  r 

SHEPHERD. 

A  delightf u'  cretur. 

TICKLER. 

Mrs  Hemans  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue,  ye  sinner.  I  see  your  drift  now — sup^gestiu'  to  my  ima- 
gination a'  the  flower  o'  the  female  genius  o'  the  Three  Kingdoms.  What  ? 
you  Rre  for  drawin'  a  pectur  o'  me  as  Apollo  in  the  het  bath  surrounded  wi' 
the  Muses  ?     That  would  be  a  fine  subject  for  Etty. 

NORTH. 

Isn't  his  Judith  and  Holofemes,  my  dear  shepherd,  a  noble,  a  majestic  per- 
formance? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yen's  colourin'  I  Judith's  richt  leg's  as  flesh-like  as  my  ain  noo  lyin'  on  the 
rim  o'  the  bath,  and  amaist  as  muscular. 

TICKLER. 

Not  so  hairf^  though,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  worse.  You  think  you  hear  the  heroine's  prayer  or  invocation.  The 
energy  in  that  bonnie  fair  straught  arm  comes  direct  frae  heaven.  That  swurd 
is  not  for  a  murder,  but  for  a  sacrifice.  In  those  upraised  eyes  methinks  I  see 
reluctance  to  shed  blood  giving  way  to  the  holy  resolve  to  set  her  country  free 
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frae  the  oppressor.  Her  face  is  somewhat  pale — for  Judith  in  her  widow- 
hood^  amang  the  shades  o'  her  rural  retirement,  was  a  lover  o'  pensive  peace ; 
hut  her  dead  husband's  spirit  stood  before  her  in  a  dream,  and  inspired  her  to 
eo  to  the  camp  before  the  city,  and  by  one  great  and  dreadfu'  deed  to  render 
her  name  immortal  in  national  sang.  What  matronly  majesty  in  that  swell- 
ing bosom,  which  the  enamoured  giaiit  was  not  sufl(ered  with  one  touch  to 
profane !  Pure  as  stern  she  stands  amid  the  golden  cups  drained  by  that  War^ 
rior-wassailer — ^in  another  moment  to  '*  be  red,  but  not  with  wine  ;'*  when, 
like  lightning  descending  from  heaven,  that  sword  shall  smite  him  in  his  sleep 
through  the  spouting  spine — and  methinks  I  see,  at  morning  dawn,  the  fires 
o'  liberty  sun-kindled,  and  glintin'  gloriously  on  all  the  city  towers. 

NORTH. 

Bravo!  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  geyan  weel  sodden  noo,  and  I  think  I'll  come  out.    Ring  the  bell,  sir, 
•  for  my  black  claes. 

NORTH. 

I  have  been  toasting  your  shirt,  James,  at  the  fire.— Will  you  come  out 
for  it?. 

SHEPHERD. 

^  Fling't  in  at  the  door.     Thank  you,  sir.     Ho  !  here's  the  daes,  I  declare, 

hingin'  on  the  tenters.  Is  that  sooper  comin*  in?  Noo,  I'm  rubbed  down— ae 
stockin'  on — anither — ^noo,  the  flannen  drawers — and  noo,  the  breeks. — Oh ! 
hut  that.turkiey  has  a  gran'  smell !  Mr  Aumrose,  ma  slippers !  Noo  for't. 

{The  Shepherd  re^  appears,  in  full  sables,  blooming  like  a  rose.) 

•  NORTH. 

Come  away,  my  dear  Shepherd.  .  Is  he  not.  Tickler,  like  a  black  eagle  that 
has  renewed  his*  youth  ? 

{They  take  their  seats  at  the  Supper^Table — Mulligatawnp — Roasted 
Turkey — Fillet  of  Vedl^Soles—A  Pie^-^nd  the  Cold  Round^Fota^ 
toes — Oysters,  S^c*  S^c,  4fc.  S^c.  <5fc.) 

,  .  NORTH. 

^  The  turkey  is  not  a  laAr  one,  James,  and  after  a  thirty-six  miles  run,  I  think 

you  had  better  take  it  o^our  plate. 

SHEPHERD.        "  ■  ' 

Na,  na,  sir.  Just  set  the  ashet  afore  me — tak  you  the  fillet— gie  Tickler 
the  pie — and  noo,  let  us  h&e  some  discourse  about  the  fine  airts. 

TICKLER. 

The  Opposition  is  strong  this  season— re-inforced  by  Etty,  Linton,  and 
Martin. 

NORTH. 

But  how  came  jdvl,  James,  to  see  the  Judith,  having  only  arrived  within 
the  hour  in  Edinburgh. 

SHEPHERDt 

Ask  no  questions,  and  you'll  hear  tell  no  lies.  I  hae  seen  her,  as  my  de- 
scription pruves.  As  to  the  Deluge,  yon  picture's  at  first  altogether  incompre- 
hensible. But  the  langer  you  glower  at  it,  the  mair  and  mair  intelligible  does 
a'  the  confusion  become,  and  you  begin  to  feel  that  you're  looking  on  some 
dreadfu'  disaster.  Phantoms,  like  the  taps  o'  mountains,  grow  distincter  in 
the  gloom,  and  the  gloom  itsell,  that  at  first  seemed  dud,  is  noo  seen  to  be  wa- 
ter. What  you  thocht  to  be  snawy  rocks,  become  sea-like  waves,  and  shud- 
derin',  you  cry  out,  wi'  a  stifled  vice,  "  Lord  preserve  us,  if  that's  no  the  De- 
luge !"— Mr  Tickler,  dinna  blaw  the  froth  o'  your  porter  in  my  face. 

TICKLER. 

Beg  your  pardon,  James — Perge. 

SHEPHERD.  '  '    ^ 

But  whare's  a'  the  folk  ?  That  canna  be  them— that  huddle  o'  specks  like 
flocks  o'  sheep  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tempests !  It  is !  The  demented  sur- 
vivors o'  the  human  race  a'  gathered  together  on  ledges  o'  rocks,  u^,  up,  up,  ae 
ledge  aboon  anither,  a'  frowning  o'er  the  brink  o'  Eternity.  That  s  even  waur 
than  the  decks  o'  a  veshel  in  shipwreck.  Gang  nearer  the  pictur— and  there 
thousans  on  thousans  o'  folk  broken  out  o'  Bedlam  a'  mad  1— and  nae  wonder. 
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-«--lbr  yon's  a  ^raome  nsoon,  at*  dvendked  in  Mood^  in  conjunetkm  wK  a  fterjr 
cornet^  and  ^ere^s  Mehtenis'  too  spUnteriii'  the  crags  tUl  they  topping  dooD  on 
the  raging  imtlcitttde  o'  men  and  women  mixed  wi'  horses  and  elephants,  anci 
lions  romn'-in  their  feB]>— antedilirvian  lions,  far  far  bigger  than  the  biggest 
that  ever  since  ftmght  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  or  are  at  this  moment  lying 
with  their  mouths  atween  their  paws  in  the  sands  o'  AfHca. 

TICKLER. 

Why,  James^  you  are  not  nnfike  a  lion  yourself  just  now  growHng  over  the 
carcass  of  a  young  bufialo.    ShaH  I  ring  for  another  turkey  r 

SHEPHSai). 

Mind  your  ain  pie^  sir.  Here's  to  you — What  yill !  Bernnck  is  the  best  of 
brewers  in  Britain. 

NORTH. 

Linton's  <^  Return  of  a  Victorious  Armament"  is  splendid ;  but  it  is  pure 
imagination.  His  ardiiteeture  is  not  to  my  eye  Grecian.  It  is  too  Mty  and 
too  light. 

TICKLER. 

But  what  a  gknious  dream>  North  !  And  the  triumphal  pageant  glides  ma* 
jestically  along,  beneath  those  aerial  pillars,  and  piles,  and  domes,  and  telnples^ 
and  pure  celestial  clime — ^fit  dwelling  for  heroes  and  demigods. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mind  your  pie^  sir,  and  dinna  imitate  me  in  speakin'  as  wed  as  in  eating    - 

TICKLER. 

'Tis  a  noble  ambition,  James^  to  emulate  your  excelknoe  in  either. 

SHEFHSRI). 

But  then,  sir,  your  natural  capacity  is  greater  for  the  ane  than  the  ither* 

KORTH. 

But  what  think  yoUj  James,  of  our  own  artists  this  year  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  very  muckle.  But  let  us  no  particulareeze,  for  fear  o'  gien  offence,  or 
doin'  injustice  to  men  o'  genius.  Baith  Institutions  are  capital;  and  if  you 
were  gude  for  ony  thing,  you  would  write  an  article  o'  thirty  pages  on  themy 
when  you  would  faae  scope 

NORTH.  : 

Perhaps  I  may,  for  next  Numb^.    Meanwhile,  shall  we  clear  decks  ? 

SHRPHERD. 

Did  you  ever  see  sic  a  preparation  o'  a  skeleton  o'  a  turkey  ?  We  maun  send 
it  to  the  College  Museum,  to  staun  in  a  glass  case  .aside  Burke's. 

NORTH. 

What  did  you  think,  James,  of  the  proceedings  of  these  two  Irish-  gentle- 
men? 

SHEPHFRD.  < 

That  they  were  too  monotonous  to  impress  the  imagination.  First  ae  drunk 
auld  wife,  and  then  anither  drunk  auld  wife— and  tl\en  a  third  drunk  auld  wife 
—and  then  a  drunk  anld  or  sick  man  or  twa.  The  eonfeesiOD  |;ot  unco  nnmo* 
tonous — the  Lights  and  Shadows  o'  Scottish  Death  want  rehef-^though,  to 
be  sure,  poor  Peggy  Paterson,  that  Unfortunate,  broke  in  a  little  on  the  uni* 
formity;  and  sae  did  Daft  Jamie;  forwhilk  last  murder,  without  ony  impiety, 
ane  may  venture  to  say,  the  DevU  is  at  this  moment  ruggin'  that  Burke  out  o' 
hell  flre  wi'  a  three- prong'd  fork,  and  then  in  wi'  him  again,  through  the  ribs 
—and  then  stirring  up  the  coals  wi'  that  eternal  poker — and  then  wi'  the  great 
bellows  blawin'  up  the  furnace,  till,  like  an  Etna,  or  Mount  Vesuvius,  it  vo« 
mits  the  murderer  out  again  fax  ewer  into  the  very  middle  o'  iJie  flow  o'  the 
infernal  r^ons. 

TICKLER. 

Whisht— whisht-f^ames ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  system  o'  divinity  shuts  mortal  mouths  against  such  enormous  mono 
sters.  I  am  but  a  worm.  We  are  all  worms.  But  we  crawl  in  ^e  iH^t  o" 
heaven ;  and  God  has  given  us  VMces  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  dust,  when  hor* 
rid  guilt  loosens  our  tongues ;  and  the  moral  sense,  roused  by  reUgion,  then 
denounces,  without  misgivings,  the  curse  o'  heaven  on  the  hell-  doom'd  «oul  o' 
the  Atheistic  murderer.    What  forbids  ? 
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NOaTH. 

Base  bliad  superstitioDy  in  the  crimes  of  the  oreature  forgetful  of  the  laws  of 
the  Creator.    Nothing  else.         • 

8HBFH£ai>. 

Was  he  penitent  ?  If  sae^  I  abhor  my  words. 

KOaTH. 

Impenitent  as  a  snake— remorseless  as  a  tiger.    I  studied,  in  his  cell,  his 
hard,  cruel  eyes^  from  whose  lids  had  never  dropped  the  tear 

"  That  sacred  pity  had  engender  d" — 
his  hardened  lips,  which  ruth  never  touched  nor  moved  from  their  cunning 
compression-^his  voice  rather  soft  and  calm,  but  steeped^in  hypocrisy  and  de-^ 
ceit— his  collected  and  guarded  demeanour,  full  of  danger  and  guile — all,  aU 
betrayed,  as  he  lay  in  his  shackles,  the  cool,  calculating,  caUous,  and  un« 
relenting  villain.  As  the  day  of  executicm  drew  near,  his  anxiety  was 
often — I  am  told  by  those  who  saw  him,  and  marked  him  well — mani« 
fest  in  his  dim  or  darkened  countenance — ^for  the  felon's  throat  felt  in 
imagination  the  suffocating  halter ;  but  when  that  dream  passed  off,  he  would 
smile — nay  laugh-^and  inly  exult  in  his  series  of  murders,  so  long  success- 
fullv  perpetrated — and  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  still  carried  to  a  ready 
market — prompt  payment  without  discount — eight  or  ten  pounds  for  a  corpse, 

^  and  whisky  cheap  !-* so  that  murderers,  and  those  about  to  be  murdered, 

might  .all  get  speedily  fuddled,  and  drunk  together — and  then  the  band  on  the 
mouth  and  throat — a  few  gasps  and  convulsions— >and  then  corpse  after  corpse 
huddled  iu  among  straw,  or  beneath  chaff- beds,  or  into  herring-barrels— then 
into  tea-chests — and  off  to  the  most  unsuspicious  and  generous  of  surgeons  that 

i  ever  gave  a  bounty  on  the  dead  for  the  benefit,  of  the  living. 

SHBFHEai). 

Was  he  a  strong  fallow,  Burke  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  a  neat  little  man  of  about  five  feet  five,  well  proportioned,  e^ecdally  in 
his  legs  and  thighs— round-bodied,  but  narrow-chestea — arms  rather  thin- 
small  wrists,  and  a  moderate-sized  hand— no  mass  of  muscle  any  where  about 
N  his  limbs  or  frame— but  vigorously  necked — with  hard  forehead  and  cheek* 

bones— a  very  active,  but  not  a  powerful  man— and  intended  by  nature  for  a 
dancing-master.  Indeed  he  danced  well — excelling  in  the  Irish  jig — and  when 
working  about  Peebles  and  Inverleithen  he  was  very  fond  of  that  recreation.  In 
that  neighbourhood  he  was  reckoned  a  good  specimen  of  the  Irish  character^ 
not  quarreUome^-expert  with  the  spade — and  a  pleasant  enough  companion 
over  a  jug  of  toddy.  Nothing  repulsive  about  him,  to  ordinary  observers  at 
least — and  certainly  not  deficient  in  intelligence.  But  he  *'  had  that  within 
which  passeth  shew"—"  there  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  eye,"  James — and 
in  his  cell  be  applied  in  my  hearing  over  and  over  again  the  words  "  humane 
man,"  to  those  who  had  visited  him,  laying  the  emphasis  on  humane,  with  a 
hypocritical  tone,  as  I  thought,  that  shewed  he  had  not  attached  its  appropri- 
ate meaning  to  the  word,  but  used  it  by  rote  like  a  parrot— 

SHEFUEan. 

Safe  us !  what  like  was  Hare  ? 

k6rth. 

The  most  brutal  man  ever  subjected  to  my  sight— and  at  first  look  seem- 
ingly an  idioU  His  dull,  dead,  blackish  eyes,  wide  apart,  one  rather  higher 
up  than  the  other,  his  large,  thick,  or  rather  coarse-lipped  mouth— his  high, 
broad  cheek-bonesi  and  sunken  cheeks,  each  of  which  wnenhe  laughed — which 
he  did  often— collapsed  into  a  perpendicular  hollow,  shooting  up  ghastlily  from 
chin  to  cheek-bone— all  steeped  in  a  sullenness  and  sqpdor  not  born  of  the 
jail,  but  native  to  the  almost  deformed  face  of  the  leering  miscreant— inspi-  . 
red  not  fear,  for  the  aspect  was  scarcely  ferocious,  but  disgust  and  abhorrence 
—so  utterly  loathsome  was  the  whole  look  of  the  reptile !  He  did  not  look  so 
much  like  a  murderer  as  a  resurrectionist — a  brute  that  would  grope  in  the 
grave  for  the  dead  rather  than  stifle  the  living— though,  to  be  sure,  that  re- 
quired about  an  equal  degree  of  the  same  kind  of  courage  as  stifling  old  drunk 
women,  arid  bedridden  old  men,  and  helpless  idiots— for  Daft  Jamie  was  a 
weak  creature  in  body,  mA  Uiough  be  might  in  sore  afl&ight  have  tumbled 
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himself  and  his  murderer  off  the  bed  upon  the  floor^  was  incapable  of  making 
any  «fol  detervh^  the  name  itffetiitoaoe. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  he  no  sorry  and  ashamed^  at  leasts  for  what  he  had  dune  ? 

MO&TJI. 

No  more  than  if  he  had  killed  so  many  rabbits.  He  was  ready  tolaugh^  and 
leer,  and  claw  hia  ^bow,  at  every  question  put  to  him  which  he  did  not  com- 
prehend^ or  in  wiiieh  he  thou^t  he  heard  something  funny ;  his  sleep^  Im 
said,  was  always  sounds  and  that  he  ''  never  dreamed  none ;'  he  was  much 
tickled  by  Uie  question, ''  Did  he  beltere  in  ghosts  ?"  or  "  Did  he  ever  see  any 
in  the  dark  f"  and  gobbled  out,  grinning  all  the  while  a  brutal  laugh,  mi  un* 
eouth  exinressimi  of  contempt  for  jnidi  foolery-*HBtnd  then  muttering  *'  thank 
Grod"— words  he  used  more  than  once — callously,  and  sullenly,  and  vacandy 
as  to  their  Meaning,  he  thought-^^^  i^t  he  had  done  nought  to  be  afeared  f<Hr ; ' 
his  dialect  being  to  our  ears  a  sort  of  slovenly  mixture  of  the ''  lower  than  the 
lowest"  Irish,  and  the  most  brutelike  of  the  most  aunken  '^  Coombs  land." 

8HEFHERP. 

Hark  ye,  cir,— ane  Hkes  to  hear  about  monsters— Was  Hare  a  Strang  Deevil 
Incarnate  ? 

.    NORTH. 

Not  yery.  Sluggish  and  inert— but  a  heavi^  and  more  muscular  man  aboye 
than  Burke.  He  prided  himself,  however,  on  his  strength,  and  vaunted  that  ha 
could  lift,  five  sixty-fives,  by  his  teeth,  feustened  to  a  rope,  and  placed  between 
his  knees.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  he  lied,  and  that  me  anecdote  was  but  a 
trait  of  vanity ; — ^tfae  look  he  had  in  all  things  of  an  abject,  tiiough  perhaps 
quarrekome  coward— -and  his  brows  and  head  had  sears  of  woonds  from  atone 
or  shilella,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  on  tiie  head  and  brows  of  many  a  brutal 
craven. 

SHEFHERD. 

Did  ye  aee  liieir  leddiea  ^ 

KORTH. 

Poor,  miserable,  honey,  skinny,  scranky,  nHzeQed  jades  both,  without  the 
most  distant  approach  to  good-lookingness,  either  in  any  part  of  their  form^ 
or  any  feature  of  their  face— peevish,  sulky,  savage,  and  cruel,  and  evidently 
familiar,  from  earliest  life,  with  all  the  woe  and  wretchedness  of  guilt  and 
pollution^ — ^most  mean  in  look,  manner,  mind,  dress — the  very  dregs  of  the 
dregs  of  prostitution.  Hare  has  most  of  the  she- devil.  She  looked  at  you 
brazen-facedly,  and  spoke  with  an  affectedly  plaintive  voice,  "  gentle  and  low, 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman,"  and  held  her  yellow,  "  yammering"  infant,  (the 
image  of  its  father,)  in  her  arm — in  prison  we  saw  her — as  if  it  were  a  Imn- 
die  of  rags — but  now  and  then  looking  at  it  with  that  species  of  maternal  fond- 
ness, with  which  impostors  sit  on  house-steps,  staring  at  their  babies,  as  if 
their  whole  souls  yearned  towards  them — while  no  sooner  have  you  passed 
by,  than  the  angry  beggar  dashes  its  head^  to  make  it  cry  better,  against  the 
pavement. 

TICKLER. 

Prodigious  nonsense,  James,  was  written  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
'*  dens"  of  the  monsters.  Burke's  room  was  one  of  the  neatest  and  snuggest 
little  places  I  ever  saw — ^walls  well  plastered  and  washed— a  good  wood  floor 
—respectable  fire-place — and  light  well-paned  window,  without  a  single  spi* 
der's  web.  You  reached  the  room  by  gc^g  along  a  comfortable,  and  by  no 
means  dark  passage,  about  fifteen  feet  long — on  each  side  of  which  was  a  room^ 
inhabited,  the  one  by  Mrs  Law,  and  the  other  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Connoway. 
Another  short  passage  (with  outer  and  inner  door  of  course)  turned  off  into 
the  dwelling  of  Mr  Burke — the  only  possible  way  of  making  it  a  room  by  it- 
self—and the  character  of  the  whole  flat  was  that  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness 
to  a  degree  seldom  seen  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Burke's  room,  there- 
fore, so  far  from  being  remote  or  solitary,  or  adapted  to  murder,  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  life,  and  no  more  like  a  den  than  any  other  room  in  Edinburgh 
•—say  that  in  which  we,  who  murder  nobody,  are  now  sitting  at  supper.  Nei- 
ther was  any  other  murder  than  that  of  ^'  t'  ould  woman"  mere  perpetrated. 
Tet  Sir  Walter  Scott^  it  was  said^  declared,  that  with  all  hia  wonoeiml  ima« 
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gination^  he  could  picture  to  himself  nothing  so  hideous.  Sir  Walter  is  not 
given  to  compliment  his  own  imagination  so — and  if  ever  he  saw  the  room, 
must  haye  approved  of  it  as  a  room  of  a  very  oomfortaUe  but  common-plao^ 
and  unpretending  character. 

SHEPHBEB* 

But  isna  Hare's  house  a  dreadfu'  place?  I  houp  it  is^  sir? 

KOKTH. 

It  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  close^-and  I  presume  that  one  house  must  alwajra 
be  at  the  bottom  of  a  close — but  the  flat  above  Hare's  dwelling  was  inhabited 
—and  two  of  hie  apartments  are  large  and  roomy—- well  fitted  for  a  range  of 
diaff-beds,  but  not  particularly  so  for  murder.  A  small  place^  eight  feet  <«- 
ten  by  four  or  fiv^^  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  staircase  of  another 
dweUmg  and  the  outer  waU,  and  no  doubt>  w^re  murder  committed  there^  it 
would  seem  a  murderous  place.  But  we  have  slept  in  such  a  place  fifty  times, 
without  having  been  murdered— and  a  den,  consisting  of  two  large  rooms, 
with  excellent  fire-places  and  windows,  and  one  small  one*  is  not,  to  our  ap^ 
prehension,  like  the  den  of  a  fox  or  a  wolf— nor  yet  of  a  Hon  or  a  tiger.  The 
house  outttde  kxdos  like  a  minister's  manse.— But  I  am  getting  t^ious  and 
wearisome,  James ! 

SBEFHBRI>.~ 

^  No  you.    But  let  us  change  the  suliject  a  woo  i  ■  I  houpi  sirs^  you  baitk 

went  to  the  hanging? 

NORTH. 

We  intended  to  have  assisted  at  that  ceremony,  and  had  taken  tickets  in  one 
of  the  upper  boxes ;  but  the  morning  was  raw  and  rainy,  so  we  let  the  fiend 
swing  away  into  perdition,  without  any  visible  or  audible  testimony  of  our  ap* 
)  piause. 

SfiEPHBRD. 

The  oNigregatian  behaved  maist  devootly. 

TICKLIJU 

Like  Christians,  James.    Burke,  it  seems,  was  tokl  to  give  the  signal  with 
the  name  of  his  Saviour  on  his  lips  !    But  the  congregation,  though  ignorant 
\  of  that  profanation,  knew  that  the  demon,  even  clh  the  sce^old,  endured  nei« 

ther  remorse  nor  penitence ;  and  ther^ore  natural,  and  just,  and  proper  shmits 
of  human  vengeance  assailed  the  savage  coward,  and  excommunicated  him 
from  our  common  lot  by  yells  of  abhorrence  that  delivered  his  body  over  to 
the  hangman,  and  his  soul  to  Satan. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  a  puir  senseless,  heartless  driveller  in  the  Courant,  I  observed,  writing 
for  a  penny  a  line,  sympatheezed  vith  the  Throttler,  and  daur'd  to  abuse  that 
pious  congregation  as  a  ferocious  mob.  Yea !  the  pitiful  hypocrite  absolutely 
caUed  bloody  Burke  « their  victim" ! ! 

TiCKtER. 

The  whining  cur  deserved  to  be  half-hanged  for  his  cant,  and  resuscitated 
to  his  senses  in  Dr  Knox's  shambles.  That  congregation  of  twenty  thousand 
souls  was  the  most  respectable  ever  assembled  at  an  execution— and  had  tiiey 
stood  mute  at  a  moment  when  nature  demanded  they  should  salute  the  mon« 
ster  with  curses  both  loud  and  deep,  they  would  have  been  traitors  to  the 
trust  confided  to  every  human  heart,  and  brutally  insensible  to  the  *^  deep 
damnation  of  their  Uking  <^,"  whom  week  after  week  "  the  victim"  had 
smothered  with  those  fingers  now  clutched  in  prayer,  forsooth— but  at  home 
and  free  from  awkwardness  only  when  engaged  in  murder ;  and  then  uniting 
a  delicacy  with  a  strength  of  toudi  decisively  indicative  of  the  hand  of  a 
master. 

SHEPHERD. 

Independently  o'  a'  you  hae  sae  weel  said,  sir,  only  think  o'  the  satisfaction 
o'  safe^  to  the  whole  city— a  selfish  but  unco  natural  satisfaction— in  rid- 
dance o'  the  monster.  Had  he  no  been  found  out,  wha  mightna  hae  been 
Burked^  Hared,  Maodougal'd,  and  Rnoxed,  during  the  current  year  ? 

NORTH. 

James  Hogg,  to  a  dead  certainty. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Poo !  Puir  folk  tbocht  o'  themselves  in  the  fate  o'  the  saxteen  corpses— o' 
their  fathers  and  mithers^  and  aiblins  idiot  brithers  or  sisters — and  therefore 
they  hissed  and  shouted^  and  waved  their  hauns  and  hats  aboon  their  beads> 
as  soon  as  the  carcass  o'  the  ruffian  blackened  on  the  scaffold. 

TICKLER. 

And  the  beautiful  and  eternal  fitness  of  things  was  exemplified  to  their 
flotils'  full  desires^  in  the  rope  dangling  over  his  organ  of  destructiveness— 

KORTH. 

In  the  knot  fastened— -I  was  glad  to  hear— -behind  his  neck  to  keep  him  iu 
pain— 

SHEPHERD. 

In  Hangy's  allooin'  him  ottly  three  inches  o'  a  fa'— 

TICKLER. 

In  the  funny  faishion  of  his  nightcap— put  on  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morniog^  when  other  people  have  taken  theirs  off— 

SHEPHERD. 

And,  feenally,  in  that  consummating  swing,  ^'  here  we  go  round  about,  round 
about*'— and  that  drawin*  up  o'  the  knees,  that  tells  death's  doure— and  the 
labour  o'  the  lungs  in  agony,  when  you  can  breathe  neither  through  mouth  nor 
nostrils,  and  a'  your  inside  is  workin*  like  a  barmy  barrel. 

NORTH.  ) 

Did  the  Courant  idiot  expect  that  the  whole  congregation  were  to  have 
melted  into  tears  at  the  pathetic  appearance  of  '^  their  victim  ?"  The. Scottish 
people — and  it  was  an  assemblage  of  the  Scottish  people^are  not  such  slaves, 
of  the  hour.  They  will  not  suffer  the  voice  of  deep-abhorring  naturie  to  be 
stifled  within  them  by  the  decencies  due  to  a  hideous  man-monster  undjer  the 
hands  of  the  hangman.  Priests  may  pray,  and  magistrates  may  beckon— as  in 
duty  bound ;  but  the  waves  of  the  sea  "  flowed  not  back  when  Canute  gave 
command ;"  and,  in  spite  of  clerical  and  lay  authorities,  the  people  behaved 
in  6vefy  way  worthy  of  their  national  character. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  think  o'  svmpathy,  sir,  workin'  in  the  power  o'  antipathy— twenty 
thousand  sowles  a  inflamed  wi'  ae  passion— and  that  passion  eye-fed  even  to 
gloatin'  and  gluttony  by  the  sight  o' ''  their  victim."  O  sirs !  hoo  men's  sowles 
fiver  through  their  een !  In  love  or  hate 

TICKLER. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  James,  that  several  blind  men  went  to  see  Burke 
hanged. 

>  SHEPHERD. 

That  was  real  curious.    They  had  kent  intuitively,  you  see,  that  there  was 
to  be  tremendous  shootin'.  They  went  to  hear  him  hanged.   But  what  for  had . 
na  ye  a  lang  article  embracin'  the  subject  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Edinburgh  newspapers,  especially  the  Mercury  and  Chronicle,  were  so 
powerful  and  picturesque,  that  r^illy,  James,  nothing  was  left  for  me  to  say ; 
besides,  I  did  not  see  now  I  could  with  propriety  interfere  with  the  wish  to 
hang  Hare,  or  any  one  else  implicated  in  the  sixteen  murders ;  and,  therefore, 
during  law  proceedings,  meditated  or  attempted,  I  kept  mute.  All  these  being 
now  at  an  end,  my  mouth  may  be  unsealed;  but,  at  present^  I  have  really  lit*, 
tie  to  say  on  the  sixteen  subjects. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  let*s  hear  that  little. 

NORTH. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Sheriff,  and  all  the  lawyers 
of  the  town,  did  their  duty  thoroughly  and  fearlesslyi  and  so  did  all  the  law- 
yers  for  the  prisoners,  Messrs  Moncrieff,  Cockbum,   Macneil,    Robertson, 
and  others ;  and  so  did  the  Jury.     The  Jury  might,  with  safe  conscience, . 
have  found  Macdpugal  guilty ;  but  with  a  safe  conscience,  they  found  the  libel, 
in  her  case.  Not  Proven*    They  did  what,  on  rtie  whole,  was  perhaps  best. 

8HEPHER9. 

I  doot  that. 


: 
J 


* 
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TICKLEB.  ... 

So  do  I. 

NORTH. 

So  perhaps  did  they ;  but  let  her  live.  Death  is  one  punishment^  Life  an- 
other. In  admitting  Hare  to  be  king's  evidence,  the  Lord  Advocate  did  that 
which  alone  could  have  brought  Burke  to  the.gaJlows.  Otherwise,  the  whole 
gang  would  have  esoaped,  and  might  have  been  at  murder  this  very  night.  In 
including  the  three  charges  in  one  indictment,  his  Lordship  was  influenced 
solely  by  that  feeling  for  the  prisoners,  which  a  humane  and  enlightened  man 
may  entertain  even  for  the  most  atrocious  criminal,  consistently  with  justice. 
Their  counsel  chose  otherwise,  and  the  event  was  the  same.  The  attempt  to 
try  Hare,  at  first  appeared  to  me  infamous ;  but  in  that  I  shewed  my  igno- 
rance, for  Mr  Sandford  made  out  a  strong  case ;  but  Mr  Macneil's  masterly 
argument  was  irresistible,  and  the  decision  of  the  Judges  entirely  right — al- 
though I  do  not  say  that  the  view  of  the  law  so  ably  given  by  Lords  AUoway 
and  Gillies  was  wrong.  As  to  any  wish  in  any  quarter  to  shape  the  proceed- 
ings so  as  to  shield  Dr  Knox,  that  idea  is  mere  childishness  and  absurdity,  and 
fit  only  for  the  old  women  whom  Burke  and  Hare  did  not  murder. 

SHEPHERD. 

^  I'm  glad  to  hear  o'  that,  sir ;  and  since  you  say't,  it  maun  be  true.    But 

what  &  Dr  Knox  ? 

KORTH. 

"  T^^stem  established  and  acted  on  in  the  dissecting-rooms  of  that  anato- 
mist is  manife^ly  of  ti^  most  savage,  brutaly  and  dreadful  character.  It  is 
allowed  by  all  parties,  that  not -a  single  question  was  ever  put — or  if  ever,  mere 

I  *indefei^y-^to  tne  vrretfelifed  whd  ^me  week  after  week  with  unintenrad  bodies 

-cramme'd^intb  teaJ-feteests^-^but  that  each  corpse  was  eagerly  received,  iimd  f5cesh 
49r4ers  issued:  iw  'more^  Kbr  is  there  any  reason  to  beUeve,  but  every  veasdb 
^t«  bielfet^«th0  «ontrafy>  ^Isat  hlid  the  teurderers  brought  sixty^ioistetd  6f  six* 
^tee^jmttrdgredeoi^fiGsy  they  would  not  have  met  an  instant  madiet«  i  '  ■  ■ 

SHEPHERP.    ''-*•''    •    ■    v.:  ^      /  ■):■    :^i;'  u  .> 

\  Fearsome-^fearsome ! 

We  shall  sjuppose,'  then>'tb^  not  a  shtdey  howevel?  sligbt,.o£.8ia8pioKDii  enet 
crossed  Dr  Knox's  mind,  or  the  minds-ofhis  assistants.    What  follows  ?    That 
they  kniew  thiit  the 'poorer  ihhabitants  of  Edinbufgh  wei-e  all.  o£  them  hot  only 
{ witiing^  bttt  most  eager  to  sell  the  bodies  of  their  hu8bands>  wives,  brothers,  and 
-si^teii^  «^  siy^ENethearts^  and  relations  in  general ;  for  if  these  two  midcceaiits 
oeouldy  in/iittie  m^ifv  than  eight  mo^lths,  purchase  from  off  the  deathbeds  six- 
teen corpses,  pray  how  many  might  have  been  purchased  in  thai  time,  byl  a 
sufficient  number  of  agents  ?     Unless;  the.  practice  of  selling  the  dead  were 
^airadstiUiniTeraal,  and  known  by:  Dr  Knox  and  his  assistants!  to  be  sOiiurUdter- 
red  body  after  uninterred  body  brought  to  them  thus  nuiat  bave  4tmck  Hmxi 
with  surprise  and  astonishment.  ( 

;,     'f     .  '    '    \;  -  SHBPHEBi).  ■  T 

-    :!Ei^^8.ooiiekisiv^  sir.  ^     -   f  .   .    •  ■  .  .  .     ,- 

i .  HdTf,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ctold  BuiJie  and  Hareiiave  been  bdHeved.ieii- 

« dowed. with Jtn  instinct  that  led  them  to  sixteen  difier^t  houses  inJ^ight 

ittomths,  wher&  tiie  inmatea  were  rfeady  to  sell  their  dead  to  the  doctors  ?  i  Did 

IDr  Knox,  and  his  assistants  beUbve  that  these  two  .wretches  were  each  lik^/a 

vyuHure-^  ■   .     '  ;-  ^    •-  ':  -'^    ^ 

:  1  i'^    f^SoiMsented  theGrimFeatui3e>anduptiiin'd  .   .  .  '. 

■J.,  r     .< .  i . '   His  noftaril  wide. into  the  murksr  air,  .  i  u  v 

j.i.t.'  .,  .  SagacfotiSof hia:quarry £romajfar"-^   .  . 

-itxaithmf  diAppMl  iaat  feverynck^room^  and  sounded  the  sitters  bylhed^iAg 
,bdt^toiknow  if  th^y  wecedi^posed^  in  thf^vent  0(C death,  for  a  few  pounds  to 
ilet:  theicoi)^  be  crammed  into  a  tea?ebe9t,  and  pff  tothiQ  doetors?  , 

,  1  I  cannai say  ;  ] but  they  can  best  answer  the: questJcHx  th^ageUoi  j'   ■    .  i 

i  tAT^iandi  they  ledball  be  made  tot  ansMevihe  ({VL'^iwn^fw  ty  miiifecii9htiil.be 
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probed  to  the  bottom,'^noT  shall  either  fear  or  favour  hinder  me  from  iprsadx 
ing  the  result  all  oyer  Europe. 

SHEFHKRO.    ^ 

Ay,  America,  and  Asia,  and  Africa  too—* 

NORTH. 

The  Edinburgh  newspapers  have  spoken  out  manfully,  and  Br  Knox  stands 
arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  his  accuser  being— Human  Nature. 

SHEPHERD* 

.    Of  what  is  he  accused  ? 

NORTH. 

He  is  ordered  to  open  his  mouth  and  speak,  or  be  for  eyer  dumb.  Sixteen 
unint^rred  bodies— £>r  the  present  I  sink  Uie  word  murdered-^hoye  been  pur- 
chased, within  nine  months,  by  him  and  his,  from  the  two  brutal  wretches  who 
lived  by  that  trade.  Let  him  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  all  reasonable  men, 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  suspect  any  evil,— -thiEU  the  practice  d 
8allin|;  the  dead  was  so  general,  as  to  be  sdmost  universal  among  tne  ]^oor  of 
this  city— and  that  he  knew  it  to  be  so— «nd  then  we  shall  send  his  yindiea- 
tion  abroad  on  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

TICKLER. 

Does  he  dare  to  presume  to  command  all  mankind  to  be  mute  on  such  a  se* 
ries  of  dreadful  transactions  I  Does  he  not  know  that  he  stands,  at  this  hour, 
m  the  most  hideous  predicament  in  which  a  man  can  ats^*T-ui  .tiiftt  ef>the 
euepected  accomplice  or  encouragei;  of  \inpaa»lldkM|  mtficdeeev$  ? 

K  i  If  w3io}ly  aiid  entirely  jimocent,  he  need  not  fear  that  be  a^aH  be  able  to 

establish  .ma  innoceiice.    Geiveme  thd  material^  i^  I  "v^iU  doit  far  him  j-^ 

ilmtJieis  not  now  th^  victim  of  some  wild  and  foolish  fBalumfiy  ;  jth^  wlM)le 

-mrld  shudders  at  the  taranstfctiona^  and  none  hut  a  b^»  blind,  bF)>t«()  beast 

can  at  this  iciement  daxe  ta  dedare;  f '  Dr  Knox  8|ands-m^i&QfeaiaU.8ttiq[)j«^ 

of  being  accessory  to  murder."    .  u .  .  u  i :  : 

SHEPHERD.  !    .    .;      ...—  .i     ,    i     .  i  .      / 

Your  offer  to  vindicate  him  is  like  yourself,  sir,— and  'tis  like  yourself  to 
^  ixttev'  the  jBenttmeAts  i&at  faaive  tpw  flawed  £rom  your  f earkas  li^»  \ 

If  innocent,  ^tlll  be  caused  tiuute  jnurdeH.  Butforthd  aMiirsed  iyat^m 
i  he  and  his  asKstants  ^acted:  oh>  oiily!  Iwd  'or  %htee  experimental  nwders  wonM 
^  tevejbeen  perpetrated-MltnleiBBtwemTist  beheye  that  otiieE4«n»y^  dJt  other  ke* 
-tftrevs  would  have  done  all  he  did^  whifcis,  in  my  bdie^  woiild;be  ^¥MMdly  io 
^'Itbeltivd  diaracter  of  our  anatomists; 

-■   '  -^  .  •!  '  '^  ■  ■■ .  «ntPHiJRD4    '    . 

•  *  Is' t^ true  that^ his^  dass  revived  him^  in^  bon^gucnoe  of  thb^e  bondd  diaoU- 
^iteutei^'^with  three l^ieers^  '•  i  >   •   ;        -;  ■«.-  ■  -.-  ■    ■  i'  .  (  ■  ■  . 

NORTH.       '     ^  '■  -I  ■--    '.  '    :->  '^  !    ■  -     .J  '.7/ 

Though  almost  incredible,  it  is  true;  JBut  that  savage  yell  within  those 
blood-stained  walls,  is  no  more  to  the  voice  of  the  publu^  than^tionrachrsqueak- 
ing  and^unting  in  a  pig-sty  duriog  «  storm  of  thunder.    Besides,  many  of 

*  thds«  ^Ito  thus  cksgraceiT  ih0ntsel«v«a  b.M  tteir  humfethnatnlvei  wire  ihnpliHted 
^In^^iy cbaKge^^l'alid  insteadiof  sming eo eon^inc^aiiy  toe^  out  of  theiahiniWs, 
^dlth6iroWn<^fihek>leciuT^i»&ttoodnoe^it  has  had,  and  BUlgf^hiiyeMd,  tie 
^v^yoj^^os]»iu«fl%Ot^;'^0Xtiibitik)g^  kilfoti  MRsBtdsabsa  «if  gencfardOriopinaott  alid 

feeung  on  a  most  ^palling  subject,  as  yet  altogether  unexplained,  andraumbny 
think,  incapable  <»aiify*9X]ilaaationtthitrwiflr»^^  ftom^he  public  mind, 
even  in  its  calmest  mood,  4be  nioat  hofHMfi'a^'dtoiiing  itsi>icions.  The 
shouts  and  cheers  at  Burked  a^aarancei  ^Off  lihe  ^cla£foid^  w^  rights— human 
c.luitui^4Mdg^^Mi>ttttitt(ted^  it^^uil^  ehceri  iqiifiQbKMteVrfp- 

<^)pektwm ikXiheiiSM  w&i^er  ^  tmmf  <^  IkaWs  victima  hM> bwn  iditteMI, 
after  hayii% b^^^muklefedy  #^ve-^horf^la,cikid6iliorvMile>^f  aa^  latkitiatrfd 
—whatever  may  be  their  effect  ofl  -iflOtt  'Mnking  minds— to  confirm  in  those 
of  the  popd[ife^i(»^«f&lMi^thef  t»d^4fa](g  ctftmi^^ 

and  determined  to  insult,  in  horrid' iXifiVation,  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  hu« 
^i]teli]MiiMi(^l  wluah^iiptopld  WooM^be  inhsii^mmk  fitIfae^a^fUiitl^llthe 
concentrated  essence  of  the  Burkes,  the  Hares,  and  the  Macdougals. 


/ 


SHBFHIKD. 

Ae  thing's  plain— -that  whatever  may  he  the  case  wi'  ither  anatomist8>  here 
or  elsewhere^  Dr  Knox  at  least  haa  nae  right  to  ca'  on  the  legislature  for  some 
kgal  pronsioH  for  the  procurin'  o'  dead  bodies  for  dissection.  The  legi4a« 
ttire^  on  the  ither  hand^  hat  a  better  right  to  ca'  on  him  for  a  revision  o'  the 
laws  regolatin'  his  ain  system.  Some  writers^  I  see^  blame  the  magistrates  o' 
EdinbiLTgh,  and  some  me  polish^  and  some  the  London  Parliament  House^ 
for  a'  thae  murders— 4)ut  I  canna  help  blamin'^  especially,  Burke  and  Hare— 
and  neist  to  them  Dr  Knox  and  his  assistants.  Naebody  believes  in  ghosts  in 
touns^  but  ev^  body  believes  in  ghosts  in  ^  kintra.  X«t  either  itoe  or 
Knox  ^eep  a'  night  in  a  lanelv  wood^  wi'  the  wund  rdarin^  ia  th^  tap  hranchiP 
o'  the  pmes^  Aild  ^litfepln^  in ihejstde  |Bies>  an4  hv  jsiorrieh  o'  day  h?  ^1  he 
«€fen4j4tf  ^'  Ms^i^^a  0iiid,:and  ii^ 

into  the  nearest  toon,  pursued,  as  he  thinks,  by  saxteen  ghaisteoa'  in  %'JC/0t^ 
wi'  Daft  Jamie  at  their  head,  capenn'  Hke  a  paralytic  as  he  was,  and  lauching 
like  to  split,  wi'  a  mouth  drawn  a'  to  the  ae  side,  at  the  doctoij  ^'ih^  4ofilt>r's 
man,  distracted  at  the  sicht  o'  sae  smoiiy  spirits  demandin'  back  their  ain 

^  '-■'''  ■      ;  ;  . .  '  -'iirwKrA.        ■     '. 
^  It  is  an  ugly  business  altogether,  James ;  i^w&me  -Amm  IhcbChaldeltt  M^* 

^airoBifls. 

Ah !  you  deevil  I  '•        \     :  ;r  -     :  ;.^  I  - /.r;   :  '      .,;    . 

^  '"-^oU^^  ^m!^yin%diW^thi^i<mfAiii,^i^inAii^^  like  a 

spirit,  and  sweep  away  reliquiM  Danaum.  '  -    t 

J  NORTH. 

Man  is  the  slave  ^f^habit.  Ski  aocustoxeed  Wrc  2  belaid  ptill  this  worsted 
beU-rope,  that  I  never  remetfber  the  ear. '  kmbiiose  J  Amfordse !  Ho  iero  ! 

41^^ /Si^Hof  Ambrosio.) 
* '     ■      ;  Tidt^iitiB*       ,        •  * 
Picardy,  wheel  out,  and  wheel  in. 
\  "^  '     X^rcA'Rblr  -tfM  Sfer  13fe4vtto  kjtAii  vik&ii  ^HU  0ii  ^long,  SuppePiTMe 

ihii>u^he  TMinf  I}06r9,m4  the  Oir^larOtm^ilt  M^pbl^jSlak  ik^a 
warmer  climate.^  '.  ,     .    ;  - 

In  another  monlWJ'fSS^,  ^  Forest^vdHI^Aft ^ed  ak  4fti«  sumina-^ack ¥olU 
ing  in  its  foam-creste^  waves  in  mooinlfght.    You  maun  come  out— You  maun 
^!balthcomeiottt.tlfis;8pri^lg^       ■     ,  '  :  / 

-'•/   ,'         _   -'     '  -KORTH*       '■  " 

^  I^wffl.  Every  1ii*athyf^  t^  draw  is  .tei»€fBl#ialfze9  «f  c*er<allaed  liy 
imagination.  Our  suburban  air,  round  about  £dinburgh,'^pedittllyidmm 
towards  the  sea,  must  be  pure,  James  i  «nd  yet,  my  fancy  beir^  haunted  by 
these  easterly  haars,  the  finest  atmosphere -men -siBems  to  ^^ne^anbat'^^K*  the 
foulestf  atoms.    My  ^outh  is  i|s  a  vortek,  that  engulfs  all  the  stray  wool  and 

'fertSi^sittlfhi  vidniiyi'  Wlfhe:country>  aid  no  w4ere  i»OFe  thitli^^the 
Tweed  or  the  Yarrow,  I  inhale  always  the  gas  of  Paradises :  B'fedt^'^^IM^^e 
fo|r  flowers,  and  I  se^  none — ^btrt,I.!fe6l  the  breath  of  thousands.  Country 
smoke  frW  cottitges  Y^^Hh8,.t>r1rcErning  heathel*,'  is  not  Me*  town  m<^e^    It 

;  ascends  into  cloucte  on  which  angeb  and  departed  spirits  ti*y  r^pc^f  *   1     '^ 

i'  ''6'tf'kMttyio\ititf;,wbi<fh d<r70u^Hk^Bfesfe, igfj?'    ;^ '^     "^  :  ;      ^  - 

The  crowing  of  cocks  before,  at,  and  after  sunrise.    Tbe^  aye^iil:^^^I(idks4fll 
set  by  the  sun.     Some  hoarsely  s^t^ing,  Jarnqs— ^me  with  a  long,  clear, 
silver  chime— and  now  and  then  a  bit  bantiHln^  i^oMiTg  f7Wi(ie^r^^^ti$lS4%lier 
cl^antjcleer'^  once — and,  by  fancy ''s  ^^/ seen  strutting  and  sidjipg  up,  in  his 
'^Irtipud^rice,^  hferis  of^  thfete^f  ^,- •nti^tuWerife-^t^^^  #  the 

feathery- legged  coxcomb.  .    i     ^     , 

p6SdiBl^td  htfp^p#sbnlfyki'^hfeflrflrst'iiit<^aig^        tnd^thete  ifitd  if^htmatf^ 
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8HBPHEBD. 

On.  the  table ! 

{The  Shephebb  and  Tickler  offer  to  help  No&th  to  mount  ike  table.) 

KORTH. 

Hands  off,  gentlemen.    I  scorn  assistance.    Look  here ! 

(NoRTH>  hy  a  dexteroue  movement,  swings  himself  off  his  crutch  erect 
on  the  table,  and  gives  a  helping  hand  first  to  the  Shepherd  and 
then  to  TicuLER.) 

SHEPHERD. - 

That  feat  beats  the  suorin''  a'  to  sticks !  Faith>  Tickler^  We  maun  mng  sma*. 
In  a'  things  he's  our  maister.    Alloo  me^  sir,  to  gang  dooo  for  your  chair  ? 

KORTH^  (flinging  his  crutch  to  the  roof,) 
OLD  ELDON! 

{Tremendous  cheering  amidst  the  breakage  by  the  descending  crutch,  ) 

BRONTE. 

Bow— wowr-*wow-*waw—- wow — ^wow-i- wow-^wow. 

{Enter  Picardy  amf  Tail  in  general  consternation.) 

'  .  SHEPHERD.  '       " 

Luk  at  him  noo^  Picardy— luk  at  him  noo ! 

TICKLER. 

Firm  on  his  pins  as  a  pillar  of  the  Parthenon. 

SHEPHERD.' 

Saw  ye  ever  a  pair  o'  straughter^  mair  sinewy  legs^  noo  that  he  leans  the 

hale  weght  o'  his  body  on  them ;  ay,  wi'  that  outstretched  arm  he  stauns  like 

a  statue  o'  Demosthenes,  about  to  utter  the  first  wordo'  ane  o'  his  Philippics. 

(BuoKTB  leaps  on  the  table,  and  stands  by  North's  knee  with  a 

:        .        .  determined  aspect*) 

.(    norths. 
Take  the  time  from  Bronte— OLD  COLCHESTER ! 

BROMTB. 
Bow— WOW— wow— WOW— wow— WOW— WOW. 

{Loud  acclamations,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Come>  let's  dance  a  threesome  reeL 

NORTH. 

Picardy— your  fiddle. 

{Mr  Ambrose  takes  Neil  Oow  from  the  peg ^  and  plays.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Hadna  we  better  dear  decko 

NORTH. 

No— James.  In  my  youth  I  could  dance  the  ancient  Grerman  sword-dance, 
as  described  by  Tacitus.  Sir  David,  remoye  the  Dolphin.  I  care  not  a  jot 
for  the  rest  of  the  crystal. 

(North,  Tickler^  and  the  Shepherd  thrid  a  threesome  reel^^ 
Bronte  careering  round  the  table  in  a  jVo^— PicA^rdy's  bow^ 
hand  in  high  condition.)  . 

SHEPHERD. 

Set  to  me>  sir^  set  to  me— never  mind  Tickler.  Oh !  but  you're  match- 
less at  the  Heelan'  fiing,  sir.— Luk  at  him,  Mr  Ambrose! 

AMBROSE. 

Yes,  Mr  Hogg. 

SHEPHEBD. 

I'll  match  him  against  a'  the  Heelans— either  in  breeks  or  out  o'  them— • 
luk,  luk — see  him  cuttin'  I 

(Mr  North  motions  to  Picardy,  who  stops  playing,  and  with  ime 
bound  leaps  from  tlie  centre  of  the  circular,  over  the  Ivy^Tower 
to  ihejloof*) 
(Shepherd  and  Tickler,  in  attempting  to  imitate  the  great  origin 
nal,^fall  on  the  floor,  but  recover  tMr  feet  with  considerable 
alacrity.) 

north,  (resuming  his  chair,) 
The  Catholic  Question  is  not  carried  yet^  gentlemen.  Should  it  be^  let  it  be 
oars  to  defend  the  Constitution. 


1 
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me  in  the  moniingi  when  t  bo;,  by  dancio'  on  my  face,  is  extinct,  or  with> 
'  dnwa  to  snither  planet ;  and  vet  reason  serres  to  convince  me  that  the  <un 
eanna  be  muckle  the  waur  o'  baen  been  fining  these  fortj  last  years  o'  hia 
life,  and  that  the  fault  maun  lie  in  the  pupil  o'  the  iris  o'  my  twa  auld  hB2y 
een— neither  can  I  see  cauie  why  dew-drspa  and  blaeberries  should  be  lees 
beautifu'  than  o'  yore,  though  certain  sure  they  xeem  sae — and  warst  o'  a',  the 
(aces  o'  the  fairest  maidens,  whether  in  smiles  or  in  tears,  seem  noo-a-darii  to 
want  that  inespreaeibte  spirit  o' joy  or  grief— a  loveliness  breathed  on  them 
from  climes  and  regions  afar — that  used  to  rau  mv  heart  quake  within  me 
whenever  I  came  wiihin  the  balm  o'  their  breaUi  or  tne  waving  o'  their  hair^ 
yet  I  wad  fain  believe,  for  the  sake  «'  the  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,  that  rapt 
youth  Etili  Eees  the  beauty  'that  loroe  film  or  other  now  veils  from  my  eyes. 

TICK  LIB. 

.:!  Heml,.  !■         .  , 
.  /    .  ,     '    I  SHErasaD. 

And  wbicti  (Ji^y  njustweDevenifpK,  till-af£^  the  slia^es.j)_ile4t)i^t&ey  re- 
open with  renovated  power  in  heaven.'  JljiIiI  folk,  I  remember,  in'my'youtb, 
fW4re«jEe;C(nHpl^nin':o'-.M)me'p«at  los^smae  ,1^  takiD^^jHu^Ty^cnif-^im 
.eolipEe^juit  as  yref,  lus,  afte;)  do  ttow-r'th^  I  lauched  to  lie^  tEjem,  bitf  ^^ 
,1  lwnl<l,W¥'^'i  wHB)-AMs':W^.WIwryp''l'eiy>'y^>4ngHiw^ha^ft 
,p^aijraam!  Biitjf^ta  dream, it. w^b.I  I  never  Me",a,miDcrwhit^.tl)9j^J' 
without  fain' into  a'Strange  swoon  o"  the 'soul,  as  ifsheVere  ^jj^Iing^j^ 
new  her  youth,  and  swarf 'd  swa'  in  the  nuamling  eSbrt  to  renew  the  tnysie- 
rioua laws o' natnr.  ,  ■,,. . .  r,  ,;  ■ ,  ..  ..^  -,  .r  ,.^  ;;;^ 

I  fear  there  is  lesEt  svPer^tioD  now,  ^atnei,  in  ihf  peasqnt'a.tiMnib^  of 
old— that  the  understanding  has  iiiva^ed  the  glimmering  realms  of  Oie'unagi-. 


,  Especially,  which  is  a  [ilty,  oVer  the  young  le^^,  whii  are'sfttid'to  W£Mr 
feathers'on  their  heiid?,  or  Mulins  oh  their  boBoms-^^  '^;reat  fi  the  siii  V 
adomin' the  fieeh.      •'     '■      ■  .  -    •.•  .  .  ,M'     .,].,■.,',  .ii  ,-=''"« "' 

1   .  .  ■  NOBIH. 

'  The  selETdubb^d'  evangelicals,  sr^  not  .very  consist^tii  .dij'tliit  i^, '  JUgMS— 
for  saw  ye  ever  one  of  the  set  to  whom  nature  had  Kfreaiebd-Bi]Ide«mt<ffid 
.  not  WMT  rather  shortish  Mtl^coat ;  or  one  gununy,  that  did  no>  cuffd)!;  cw- 
" ceil hef clomdiriB's'tUkffftdiii ejeof eaint aiittB(riO^?'''"i""/-:' "  ■  n" 

—  ...i-,,.,..        |...  ..!,,:-,   •.,  -i^    ...:    :g  j:    iJ.. ,■..,-,.:„  ^   o  JiiiU'  -jill   u  tj/ii  ^«o 
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Pair  tkingB  t  natar'  wiU  motk  within  them— tni  erta  them  tliit  fon^ea 
the  wirld,  ai  the;  «%  hoe  a  gude  stomach  for  some  o'  the  gtouett  o'  ita  en- 
J«^ent8,  aic  *»  eattn'  and  driokin',  and  Ijin'  on  aofae,  or  in  bed  a'  day,  in  a 
■wt  o'  Bcnsual  doK,  which  they  Dieted  to  think  uiiilCiiaWfMsakii)'  the  warld, 
indeed  r 

I  never  yet  knew  one  instance  of  a  truly  pretty  giil  foraakiD^  the  world,  ex< 
Mpt,  perhaps,  that  her  hair  might  have  time  to  grow,  aner  bsTing  heea  shftTen 
in  B  fever— or— — 

Or  K  sudden  change  d'  fashion,  when  she  enilna  aSbrd  to  buy  new  thinsiB, 
and  therefore  pretended  to  be  oQiuiislly  religious  for  a  season, — wear^rin  a' 
tlie  time  for  the  Edcht  o'  some  male  crehir  in  her  suburban  retirement,  wei^  it 
only  for  the  face  o'  the  young  baker  whttlfKnga  the  baps  in  the  morninK  wi' 
«,hainrcavon— oru^tonje-KWuib  CtaHaiicsUsnt  wi"a  boatdi^'^niijjbi '^ 

'  'Ytt—^eligltfilB  Taffies  nprer  r«rfle«  that  e8ti»*'ftr'thfe*iike.(»f  ealfog,  anfl 
•itftt  for  itarte  nonriAmcfit,  is  the  groBHe«  of  arf  BengnaHSfes.  .It  ti^a  od- 
Ipats  to  them  aw  in  greenly  and  gluttononsly  crjimming  in  fet  thingfcBouh 
"tlieir  gratified  guUete,  they  are  at  each  njftuthfUl  rtrtetally  Breaking  *!1  Ih^  ten 
'ciniliuuidmehtB.  "  ,  '  '.  .        '  j.^     -•■ 

.jUl-    _.,     vvj  :.  ■...,■     -iJijjYH.'    '■     -^  "  ■   '■'■■     ■    ■    ",-■■("■■     ■■     ' 

All  wiuhed  over  with  ale  an4  porter !  ./;.,..  u.-.-:. 

\'lnt6and>tbniai3itJkethellead3ea.' Mafetniniseouil',     '  ■''■  ■■,     -. 

-J.     ,:ii  ..J   ,.-.......  .  'IfieKfEEi   ■  ■     -'    ■  ■'■■■  '  ■-'    ■■      '■     ■        ■  ■' 


jf  thei^ftpualiulceo!  their,  ftin  totals. wateritt'  atthethoottt  o'sope- 
iaHty,  'just  s^s  the"  chops  o'  Bronle  iRere  'wflter'When  he  sits'*^  tto^his 
hinder .^n^j  ap^  jjeti*  J«i»g-lateh'yowl  ft^  th.e  fa(  tail  o'  a  roasted 4eg,o'  njut- 


-aj5.IKfiflpd.CjHf)«M,  jeMgivjhg'  heradf  a  ehake,  .then  fold,  he^  rcd-ripged 
'JW^  m°^^  %V''Wrftu«t,  stMawiK  anfl  gUp  Vent  to .  het  enltjte  .,Ba"af^<{«» 
In  a  long,  deep,  l^ious  sign,  by  way  of  grace  after  meat. 

_.  XI19  eiwtue.  of  f elkioq.  is  ila  spiritual)  tr,  It  jeflnes— pniiflef-releratei  ell 
ony  idea  0  the  virtue  o  a  (UBemDodiea,  or  rather  0  an  Unembooiea  tpbtt— a 
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Sirit  thst  never  was  thirsty,  that  never  wm  hun^,  that  never  was  caold, 
at  nevernas  dck,  that  never  felt  its  heart  lonp  to  its  month  (how  could  it  i') 
at  the  Itias  o'  the  lips  o'  a  f  onnz  htssic  sittin'  in  the  same  plaid  wi'  yon,  on  the 
hill  aide,  unmindni  o'  the  blashing  sleet,  and  inhabiting  within  tlue  worsted 
faulds,  the  very  heart  o'  bahny  paradise  i 

It  must  be  something  veir  different,  at  any  rate,  James,  from  the  nature  of 
an  evangelical  lady  of  middle  age,  and  much  rotundity,  smiling  greasily  on 
her  greasy  husband,  for  another  spoonful  of  stuffing  out  of  the  gooie ;  and 
while  euRaged  in  derouriiiK  him,  o^ng  a  roasted  pig  with  an  orange  in  its 
mouth,  vkt  very  image  of  a  numan  sqneidcer  of  an  ^e  fit  for  Mi  Wilderspin's 
infant  school. 

TICKLEn. 

Infant  schoob  1  There  you  see  education  dtiven  to  absurdity  that  mnst  soon 
ticken  any  rational  mind- 

NoaTH. 
What  can  we  know.  Tickled  about  inftots  ?  "  He  speaks  to  ni  who  never 


TtCKLI^    ■       ■  ;     ■ .  . 

.    But  d>e  first  conveiils  bim,  you  know. 

.  N«— nf^  It's  bin  that  coovurts  heir— and  it's  no  ill  to  do.  If  she  reaOy 
.fea*  wuh~r«ay  *'^W>v''p(xui'-74nadam  asks  few  queatinna-^-bat  calefies  at 
theofie'^in.  Thfieia,4n^dtHeno'her  Sunday  schools,  ^n^iiercat^cHysings, 
and  her  preachin'  o'  the  word.  She  flings  »S  the  Lypocnte,  and  is  converted 
into  the' baald  rand;- like  wife  o'  a  sulwlt^rn.  officer  in  the  grenadier  GU^any 
:0'  an  EeiKh  re^ment ;  flauDtia'  tu  a  bovae-like  bamiet  in  dte  front-row  o'  ^ 
teucin  the  theaira— #ncaliLe  ane  o'  the  hizaies  up  in  the  pi^D'holea,  aud 
^mithinkin'abwDC^to  tauch  at  doobte  en;^dre»r-^Jtt(eri  o  tfieni'uain  ra^ 
.U9D)lieah'y«ttQg»)eiio'a«eijoustuni  and  good  income;  mairryia  abnie  lo' 
mm  y^J  i^  Uratagen^  wd  «n«  by.  nwin  fijrpe.     ;  ,  .    , 

But  of  them  all  alike,  without  .ope  single  exception,  the  aim— with  various 


Come,  come.  Kit, not  all— I  kww  to  the«ontrary. 

!.v,i:.j.v  ,;■.-.,'.::  .,J»(»11T«-  ■         ■        rr     -.-■■■,■■,      ■     ■■■< 

All  th«,(clJMd)ibh«i'e¥iH>g<^«»if.  jFos^ywjtir  iM,||ioB|8jf^:M¥yyW:i4I 

eager  to  marry  at  a  week's  □otLce.-r'^Wkd  tlicy  are  all  of  them  r«idy  to  jump  at 
an  offer,  on  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  mortal  ex^at^gpf,  '.^TfVi  f^>W^.'^7 
iy-five,  they  are  still  most  ausf^tilble  of  the  tender  passion- rather 


than  Dot  have  a  husband,  they  will  marry 
"  Tootblei    ■   ■  ■  ■ 
as  I  hav«^M>W9  w  AMy  iistanc 


Toothless  bald  t^crepitade," 

,'  iisb)ncaB--«i4  absoJuEeJff  pt«lend  to  f/et  ^mk  in 
company  a  month  or  two  after  the  odioiu  event— as  if  they  were  as  "  laoiea 


.wish  to  be  iriio  love  ibeir  lords,"  and  about,  ei«  hw^^f  increue.^-iuwtber 
■afMs WUder^ia'BJiifantiwholarB!'  ,,.   .,.,,;  ;,.:    ,,.,-.    ,.,.,;,^ 

What  a  contrast  doe's  all  this  present  to  the  cWact^udcnrauci  i»^^^ 
true  and  bumble  Christian— mila,  modest,  unpietendiog. 
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And  alwaja,  without  exception,  beautlfu' ;  for  the  hamelieiit  conntemDee 
becomes  angelical  when  ovenpread  foT  a  constancy  with  the  spirit  of  that  te< 
ligion  that  baa  "  shewn  tu  hen  divine  a  thing  a  woman  ma;  be  made  I" 

I  Bee  her  Bitting— serene,  but  not  BJlent— her  smiles  freqnent,  and  now  and 
then  her  Bweet  Bilvery  laugh  not  unheard — in  a  dreas  aimple  as  simple  may  be, 
in  unison  with  a  graceful  elegance  that  Nature  breathed  over  "that  lady  of  her 

I  foi^t  her  name,  my  dear  friend— you  mean  Lucy  ? 

TicKLaa. 
Whom  elae  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ? 

Ay — there  are  thousans  on  tbousans  □'  Lucys,  who  walk  in  their  innocence 
and  their  happiness  beneath  the  light  of  Christianitv,  knowing  not  how  good 
they  are,  ana  in  the  holy  inspiration  o' nature  doing  tneir  duty  to  God  and  man, 
almost  without  knowing  it,  so  sublime  a  atroplicity  is  theira. 


"  Like  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  lamb,"  in  the  light  of  whose 
beauty  her  fathers  house  rejoiceth,  and  is  brekihM  over  byashadeof  sn^iieES 
only  for  afew  weeks  after  she  has  beenwSfted  away  on  the  wings  of  love  to 
blesi  the  Uon)e  tii'i.  ha'shand,  woft  more  bv  (he  holy  cliann  of 4iei  AIIa^'■^- 
tion  than  even  by  the  breath  of  the  sighs  Ihat  poured!  fi>Tth  her  nieectdess  coal, 
'^fession  on  bla  own  bosom  fast  beating  to  the  revelation  irf  hiir  virgin  fevft      ' 

■  .Thac*s'iii}Bae-ill«g>«*sed,  sir,  for  an  auld  bachelor;  but  the  truth 'is.tbat 
'jn' the  course  6^  Kfe  ST  the  best  capacitiet  r/ h^man  feeliii^Mtpind  theinMlvefa 
put  into  fuQ  growth  in'i^e bosom  o'  s  guSe  tfian,  even  tmder'thernipulEeB  V 
'hnagiaation,  just  the  temess  IF  he  bad  had  a  teal  Wift  and  weans  a''Khis'ahi'; 
and  aiblins,  bis  feelittga are  even  maif  diiine'from'beiHe  (Ke:sfx)M  dbW- 
draught  o'realitiea;  idealeezed  asit  wei«  by  loverej^du  iD'itS'ieaiape'fMtit 
the  thraldom  o'  necessity.  ''        ' 


Perhaps  I  hae  written  my  bestj  and  bad  as  that  may  be,  my  name  will  have 
»  sort  ofejdstfticc  through  the  ftiture  in  the  Fotwi.'  Woil'tH,  alrP  '    i''- 
'■■■'■--.■''  ■■  .   hobVb.    ■■      .  .-  .1  ,  '  J-  ■■.    .-..■•■■    •■! 

I'NtffeWoflhat.JanwB.       ■  .   ■■;  1     n  .■  ■   .     ■  .,  ii„ 


Hien  I  am  satiaBed.  ,. 
'  *  tlitTdl;Mdentaii(ltUeflature  of  dted^rir«fiH'  ikMlbafltotuAane;"'' 


-  '^NKA-'ntetieUber: -SottheiMlh-lri,  I  undenitaild  lw«UifH|:< '  'Hiatl  Iffwlb 
gaze  on  a  rose  and  a  rainbow,  and  a  wall-lower  oU''  a  «bb^  and  dWreilh'tt' 
apavr,  and  a  layerock  in  the  licht,  ilnd  (tdewy  atamie,  and  a  bit  boiuiie  weo 


\ 
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pink  shelly  and  an  inseck  dancin'  like  a  diamond^  and  a  glimmer  o'  the  moon 
on  water^  be  it  a  great  wide  Highland  loch^  or  only  a  sma',  fountain  or  well  in 
the  wilderness,  and  on  a  restless  wave,  and.  on  a  steadfast  cloud,  and  oh  the 
face  o'  a  lisping  child  that  means  amaist  naething,  and  on  the  face  o'  &  mute 
maiden  that  means  amaist  every  thing—- that  I  love  to  gaze  on  a'  these,  and  a 
thousan  things  beside  in  heaven  and  on  earth  that  are  dreamt  of  in  my  philo- 
sophy,  my  beatin'  heart  tells  me  every  day  I  live ;  but  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore  are  generally  hidden  frae  me,  and  whenever  I  strive  for  the  reason,  my 
soul  sinks  away  down  and  down  into  a  depth  that  seems  half  air  and  half 
water,  and  I  am  like  a  man  drownin'  in  a  calm,  and  as  he  drowns,  feelin'  as 
if  he  were  descendin'  to  the  coral  palaces  o'  the  mermaids,  where  a'  tlnngs  are 
beautifu'  but  unintelligible,  and  after  wanderin'  about  awhile  imder  the  saft- 
ly-looming  climat,  up  again  a'  at  once  into  the  every-day  world,  in  itself,  o' 
a  gude  truth,  as  beautifu'  and  unintelligible  too  as  any  warld  in  the  heavens 
above  or  in  the  waters  underneath  the  earth. 

NORTH. 

Posthumous  fame !  .  . 

SHBPHSED. 

What's  mair  nor  ofdinar  extraordinar  in  that  ?  We  love  ouir  kind,  and  we 
love  our  life — and  we  love  our  earth— and  we  love  oursells.  Therefore,  being 
immortal  creatures,  we  love  the  thooht  of  never  being  forgotten  by  that  kind,  and 
in  that  life,  and  on  that  earth.  We  all  desire,  we  all  hope  to  be  held  in  re- 
membrance for  a  shorter  or  a  langer  time — but  only  them  that  has  done,  or 
said^  or  suiig  something  imperishable,  extend  that  desire  into  a  limitless  fu- 
ture—coexisting with  our  warks— when  they  perish,  we  perish  too,  and  are 
willing  to  perish— But  be  so  glide  as  tell  me,  sir,  what's  the  preceese  meanin* 
o'  the  word  posthumous,  or  rather  how  it  comes  to  mean  ^*  after  you  are  dead  ?" 

TICKLER. 

All  poets  should  die  young. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  great  poet  ever  died  young  that  I  heard  tell  o'.  All  the  great  ancient 
poets  o  Greece,  I  am  tauld,  leeved  till  they  were  auld  chiels — 

NORTH. 

Homer  and  Pindar,  (eh  ?)  and  .^chylus,  and  Sophocles^  and  Euripides. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a'  the  great  English  poets  either  lived  to  be  auld  men,  or  reached  a  de- 
cent time  o'  life — say  nfty  and  six,  and  threescore  and  ten ;  as  to  Richard 
West  and  Chatterton,  young  Beattie,  and  Michael  Bruce,  and  Kirk  White, 
and  Jdin  Keates,  and  others,  they  were  a'  fine  lads,  but  nane  o'  them  a'  gied 
symptoms  of  ever  becomin'  great  poets,  and  better  far  for  their  fame  that  they 
died  in  youth.  Ony  new  poets  sprutin'  up,  sir,  amang  us,  like  fresh 
daisies  amang  them  that's  withered  ?  Noo  that  the  auld  cocks  are  cowed,  are 
the  chickens  begimiing  to  flap  their  wings  and  craw  ? 

TICKLER. 

Most  of  them  mere  poultry,  James. 

NORtH. 

Not  worth  plucking. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  uncomprehensible,  sir,  to  me  altogether,  what  that  soniething  is  that 
ae  man  only,  amang  many  million,  has,  that  maks  him  poetical,  while 
a'  the  lave  remain  to  the  day  o'  their  death  prosaic  ?  I  defy  you  to  put  your 
finger  on  ae  pint  o'  his  mental  character  or  constitution  in  which  the  secret 
lies — ^indeed,  there's  aften  a  sort  o'  stupidity  about  the  cretur  that  maks  you 
sorry  for  him,  and  he's  very  generally  lauchit  at ;— ryet,  there's  a  superiority 
in  the  strain  o'  his  thochts  and  feelings  that  places  him  on  a  level  by  bimsell 
aboon  a'  their  heads ; — he  has  intuitions  o'  the  truth,  which,  depend  on't,  sir, 
does  not  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  but  rather  in  the  lift  o'  the  understanding 
and  the  imagination — the  twa  hemispheres;— and  knowledge,  that  seems  to 
fiee  awa'  frae  Ither  men  the  faster  and  the  farther  the  mair  eagerlv  it  is  pur« 
sued,  aften  comes  o'  its  ain  sweet  accord,  and  lies  doun  at  the  poet  s  feet 

NORTH. 

Just  so.    The  power  of  the  soul  is  as  the  expression  of  the  countenance*- 
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the  one  it  strong  in  faculties^  and  the  other  heautiftil  in  featorei,  yon  oannot 
tell  how— Imt  so  it  is>  and  ao  it  is  felt  to  he>  and  let  those  not  thus  endowed 
by  natuie>  eithcar  try  to  make  souls  or  make  faces,  and  they  only  hecmne  ridi- 
^lotts,  and  laughin^-stoeks  to  the  world.  This  is  eqpedAlly  the  case  with 
poets^  who  must  be  made  of  finer  day* 

Generally  cracked— <• 

SHEPBEKI). 

But  transpawrent— 

TIOXLEA. 

Yea,  an  urn  of  light 

SHBrHI&D. 

I'm  beginnin'  to  get  verra  hungry  just  for  ae  particular  thing  that  I  thinly 
you'll  iMtith  join  me  in-— pickled  awmont  Ay,  yondor  it's  on  the  sideboards  ; 
MX  Tickler,  rise  and  bring' t,  and  I'll  do  as  muckle  tot  you  anither  time. 

(Tickler  jDti^  the  Circular  Slab  to  rights^  hy  means  o/prc'e^isting 
materials  for  a  night  only.    They  all  fall  to,) 

KOATH. 

James,  I  wish  ye  would  review  for  Maga  all  those  fashionable  Noyels-»No« 
yels  <tf  High  Life ;  such  as  Felham— the  Disowned  ■■■  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  read  thae  twa,  and  they're  baith  gode.  But  the  mair  I  think  on%  tb» 
profoimder  is  my  conviction  that  the  strength  o'  human  nature  lies  either  in 
^e  highest  or  lowest  estate  of  life.  Characters  in  books  should  either  be 
kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles,  and  on  a  level  with  them,  like  heroes ;  or  pe&u- 
sants,  sh^herds,  farmers,  and  the  Hke,  includin'  a'  orders  amaist  o'  onr  ain 
working  popnlatunu  The  intermediate  class,— -that  is  leddies  and  gentlemen 
in  general,  are  no  worth  the  Muse's  while;  for  their  life  is  made  up  chiefly  o' 
mainners— mainners— mainners— you  canna  see  the  human  creturs  for  their 
claes ;  and  should  ane  o'  them  commit  suicide  in  despair,  in  lookin'.on  the  dead 
body^  you  are  mair  taen  up  wi'  its  dress  than  its  decease. 

TICKLER. 

Is  this  Tay  or  Tweed  salmon,  James  ?  .  / 

SHEPHERD. 

Tay,  to  be  sure — it  has  the  Perthshire  accent,  verra  pallateable.— These  led- 
dies and  gentlemen  in  fashionable  novels,  as  in  fashionable  life,  are  aye  intrig 
—-trig— triguin',— 'this  leddy  with  that  ane's  gentleman,  and  Uiis  gentleman 
with  that  ane's  leddy— then  it's  a'  foun'  out  thro'  letters  or  key-holes,  and 
there's  a  duel,  and  a  devorce,  and  a  death,  the  perpetual  repetition  o'  which, 
I  confess,  gets  unco  wearisome.  Or  the  chief  chiel  in  the  wark  is  devoted  to 
cairts  and  dice — and  out  o'  ae  hell—as  they  rightly  ca'  gamblin'-houses— intil 
anither— till  feenally,  as  was  lang  ago  foreseen,  he  blaws  out  his  brains  wi'  a 
horse-pistol,  a  bit  o'  the  skull  stickin'  in  the  ceUin'.  This  too  gets  tiresome, 
sirs — oh !  unco  tiresome— for  I  hae  nae  desire  to  hear  ony  thin^  mair  about 
gamblers,  than  what  ane  sees  noo  and  then  in  the  police  reports  m  the  news« 
papers.  There  is  something  sae  essentially  mean  and  contemptible  in  gam- 
blin',  that  no  deep  interest  can  ever  be  created  for  ony  young  man  under  such 
a  passion.  It's  a  on  account  o'  the  siller ;  and  I  canna  bring  mysell  to  think 
that  the  love  o'  money  should  ever  be  the  foundation-stane,  or  rather  key- 
stane  o'  the  arib  o'  a  story  intended  for  the  perusal  o'  men  o'  moral  and  Intel- 
Icotual  worth.  Out  he  flees  like  a  madman  frae  ane  o'  the  hells,  because  he's 
ruined,  and  we  are  asked  to  pity  him— or  tak  warnin'  by  him— or  something 
o'  that  sort  by  way  o'  moral ;  but  had  he  won,  why  another  would  have  lost ; 
an4  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  loup  into  the  Thames  wi'  stanes  in  his 
pouches,  as  him  that  held  the  wonnin'  haun — ^but  to  speak  plain,  they  may 
baith  gang  to  the  deevil  for  roe,  without  excitin'  ony  mair  emotion  in  my 
mind  than  you  are  doin'  the  noo.  Tickler,  by  puttin'  a  bit  o'  cheese  on 
your  forefinger,  and  then  by  a  sharp  smack  on  tne  palm,  makin'  the  mites 
spang  into  your  mouth. 

TICELER. 

I  was  doing  no  such  thing,  Hogg. 


Norths  was  na  he  ?— Puir  auld  useless  body !  he's  asleep.  Agt  will  ttU. 
He  canna  itaun  a  heayj  sooper  doo  ifi  he  used  to  do— th^  ioddj  tcUs  noo  a 
hantle  faster  upon  him^  and  the  veira  fire  itself  drowzifies  him  noo  intil  a 
dwawm — na^  even  the  s^und  o'  ane's  idce^  long  continued,  lulls  him  noo  hall 
or  hail  asleep^  especially  if  your  tawk  like  mine  demanda  thocht-^and  therq 
indeed,  you  see,  Mr  Tickler,  how  his  chin  fa's  doon  on  his  breast,  tUl  he 
seems — but  for  a  slight  snore — the  image  o'  death.  Heaven  preserve  us— only 
listen  to  that !  Did  ye  ever  hear  the  Uke  o'  that  ?  What  is^  ?  Is't  a  musical 
snuff-box?  or  what  is't?  Has  he  gotten  a  wee  fairy  musical  snuff-box,  I 
ask  you,  Mr  Tickler,  within  the  nose  o'  him;  or  what  qjc  wha  is't  that's  playia^ 
that  tune  ? 

TICKLER. 

It  is  indeed  equally  beautiful  abd  mysterioua. 

SHBPHEKI). 

I  never  heard  '*  Auld  Langsyne"  played  mair  exactly  in  a'  my  Uftu 

TICKLE&. 

"  List— 0  list !  if  ever  thou  didst  thy  dear  father  love !" 

SHSPHEBD. 

{Going  up  on  tiptoes  to  itfr  North,  and  putting  his  ear  close  to  the  oM 
gentleman's  nose.) 
By  all  that's;'  miraculous,  he  is  snoring  ^  Auld  Langsyne  /"    The  £olian 
harp's  naething  to  that-*it  canna  play  a  regular  tune^but  there's  no  a  sweeter^ 
safter,  mair  pathetic  wund-instrument  in  being  than  his  nose. 

TICKLER. 

I  have  often  heard  him,  James,  snore  a  few  notes  very  sweetly^  but  never  be* 
fore  a  complete  tune.  With  what  powers  die  soul  is  eiid^>ittd  in  dreams  { 

SHEFRSRD. 

You  may  weel  say  that-^Harkee  I  he's  flkioriii't  wi'  variatuniBl  I'm  Ho  a 
Christian  if  he  hasna  gotten  into  Maggy  Lauder.  He's  snorin'  a  medley  in 
his  sleep ! 

(Tickler  and  the  Shepherd  listen  entranced. 

TICKLER. 

What  a  spirit-stirring  snore  is  his  Erin  go  bragh  I 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  this  is  proof  o'  the  immortality  b'  the  sowle.    Whisht^whisht  1 

(3fr  North  snores  **  God  save  the  King, 
Ay-— a  loyaUpawtriot  even  in  the  kingdom  o'  dreams !  I  wad  rather  hear  that 
than  Catalan,  in  the  King's  Anthem.  We  maun  never  mention  this,  Mr 
Tickler.  The  warld  'U  no  believe't  The  warld's  no  ripe  yet  for  the  belief  o* 
sic  a  jnystery. 

tickler. 
His  nose,  James,  I  think,  is  getting  a  little  hoarse. 

shepherd. 
Less  o'  the  tenor  and  mair  o'  the  bass.    He  was  a  wee  out  o'  tune  there— 
and  I  Buspeck  his  nose  wants  blawin'.    Hear  till  him  no(H«*^'  Croppies,  lie 
doon,"  I  declare — and  see  how  he  is  clutchin'  the  crutch. 

(North  awakes,  andjbr  a  moment  like  goshmok  stares  ^ild. 

NORTH.  v-w 

Ye&— I  agree  with  you— there  must  be  a  dissolution.         '^^ 

shepherd.  ^  •  ' 

A  dissolution !  .// 

north. 
Yes— of  Parliament    Let  us  have  the  sense  of  the  people.    I  am  an  dd 
Whig— a  Whig  of  the  16(88. 

TICKLER  and  SHEPHERD. 

Hurraw-— hurraw-— hurraw !  Old  North,  old  Eldon,  and  old  Colchester, 
for  ever  I    Hurraw— hurraw— hurraw  I 

NORTH. 

No.  Old  Eldon  alone !  Give  me  the  Dolphin.  No.  Hie  Ivy-Tower. 
No  need  of  a  plass.  Let  tis,  one  after  the  other,  put  the  Ivy-Tower  to  our 
mouth,  and  drmk  him  in  ptoe  Glenliv^t. 
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8HEPHEKD. 

On  the  table! 

{The  Shephebb  and  Ticeler  offer  to  help  No&tr  to  mount  the  table.) 

KORTH. 

Hands  off,  gentlemen.    I  ecom  assistance.    Look  here ! 

(North,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  swings  himself  off  his  crutch  erect 
on  the  table,  and  gives  a  helping  Jiand  first  to  the  Shepherd  and 
then  to  Tickler.) 

SHEPRCRI).' 

That  feat  beats  the  snorin'  a'  to  sticks !  Faith,  Tickler,  we  maun  mng  sma*. 
In  a'  things  he's  our  maister.    AUoo  me,  sir,  to  gang  doon  for  your  chair  ? 

KORTH,  (flinging  his  crutch  to  the  roof,) 
OLD  ELDONI 

{Tremendous  cheering  amidst  the  breakage  by  the  descending  crutch,  ) 

BRONTE. 

Bow-*wowr-*wow-- wow*— wow — ^wow— wow-*»w6w. 

{Enter  Picardy  and  Tail  in  general  consternation.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Lxik  at  him  noo,  Picardy^ luk  at  him  noo ! 

TICKLER. 

Firm  on  his  pins  as  a  pillar  of  the  Parthenon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Saw  ye  ever  a  pair  o'  rtrau^ter,  mair  sinewy  legs,  noo  that  he  leans  the 

hale  weght  o'  his  body  on  them ;  ay,  wi'  that  outstretched  arm  he  stauns  hke 

a  statue  o'  Demosthenes,  about  to  utter  the  first  word  o'  ane  o'  his  Philippics. 

(BiiONTB  leaps  on  the  table,  and  stands  by  North's  knee  with  a 

:        .   i    .  determined  aspect.) 

.r    NORTH. 

Take  the  tune  from  Bronte— OLD  GOLCH£ST£R ! 

BRONTE. 
Bow— WOW— WOW— WOW— WOW— WOW— WOW. 

{Loud  acclamations.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Come,  let's  dance  a  threesome  reel. 

NORTH. 

Picardy— your  fiddle. 

{Mr  Ambrose  takes  Neil  Qow  from  the  peg^  and  plays.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Hadna  we  better  dear  decko 

NORTH. 

No— James.  In  my  youth  I  could  dance  the  ancient  Grerman  sword-dance, 
as  described  by  Tacitus.  Sir  David,  remove  the  Dolphin.  I  care  not  a  jot 
for  the  rest  of  the  crystal. 

(North,  Tickler,  and  the  Shepherd  thrid  a  threesome  reel-^ 
Bronte  careering  round  the  table  in  a^Solo^^TickKDY's  bowm 
hand  in  high  condition,)  . 

SHEPHERD. 

Set  to  me,  sir,  set  to  me-*never  mind  Tickler.  Oh !  but  you're  match* 
less  at  the  Hedan'  fiing,  sir.— Luk  at  him,  Mr  Ambrose  I 

AMBROSE. 

Yes,  Mr  Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  match  him  against  a'  the  Heelans— either  in  breeks  or  out  o'  them— • 
luk,  luk— see  him  cuttln'  I 

{Mr  North  motions  ^o  Picardy,  who  stops  playing,  and  with  one 
bound  leaps  from  the  centre  of  the  circular,  ov&  the  Ivy^Tower 
to  the  floor*) 
(Shepherd  and  Tickler,  tn  attempting  to  imitate  the  great  origim 
nal,'^fall  on  the  floor,  but  recover  their  feet  with  considerable 
akicrity,) 

north,  (resuming  his  chair,) 
The  Catholic  Question  is  not  carried  yet^  gentlem^.  Staoold  it  be^  let  it  be 
ours  to  defend  the  Constitution. 
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fiHBFHKXl}. 

Speak  awa'>  8ir>  tiUI  reeoyer  my  brea^.  I'm  sair  blawn.  Hear  Tidder's 
bdlaws* 

viGKifUB.,  (fitret(^i9^  bk  weary  hngih  o»  a  ^qfa,.) 
Whew— whew— whew*. 

(EixU  PiCARDY  with  his  TaU.) 

Mr  Peel  seems  to  hate  made  a  ^  in  Ihe  diief  character  of  Shiel's  play— 
The  Apostate. 

p  TICKLES* 

Whew— whew— whew. 

NORTH. 

I  confess  I  had  no  expectations  of  seeing  that  play  revived;  still  less  of  such 
a  star  as  Robert  P6ell>ang  prevailed  upon  to  accept  such  a  mUeridde  part. 

8HBPHSR2). 

Itll  no  geng  doon  lang-«^ey'll  be  hissing  him,  some  day,  aff  the  stage. 

KORTH. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career,  have  I  regarded  Robert  Peel  with 
pleasure  and  with  pride ;  and  when  it  does  happen  that  an  old  man's  heart  has 
warmed  towards  a  young  one,  it  is  not  easy  to  chill  the  kindly  glow— it  is 
^  more  difficult,  it  would  seem,  to  change  sentiments  than  opinions. 

SHSPHERD. 

I  heard  twa  three  whalps  the  ither  day  braggin',  '^  Noo,  well  see  Blackwood's 
Magazine  makin'  a  wheel ;"  but  I  gied  them  the  lee  dereck  in  their  teeth,  and 
they  were  mum. 

I  NORTH. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  may  make  a  wheel,  when  the  sun  makes  a  wheel  in 
heaven— and  from  his  meridian  tower  runs  back  eastwurd. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  chariot  o'  Apollo  reistin  on  the  hill ! 

NORTH. 

Oxfbrd  must  not— must  not  re-elect  Robert  PeeL  Let  her  pity— forgive — 
if  she  can,  respect— nay,  admire  him  still— but  let  her  not  trust  the  be« 
trayer. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  must  we  say  gude  nicht— without  haen  ance  mentioned  that  name 
that  wont  to  set  tne  table  in  a  roar— a  roar  o'  glorying  gratitude— to  him 
wha— — 

NORTH. 

THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON !  What !  in  solemn  sUence  ? 

TICKLER. 

Solemn— but  not  sullen— North. 

NORTH. 

May  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth--or  wag  in  mumbling  palsy 
—if  ever  my  breath  seek  to  stain  the  lustre  of  that  glorious  name.  He  saved 
England. 

SHEPHERD. 

IMnna  put  on  that  kind  o'  face,  I  beseech  you,  sbr.  The  expression  o't  is 
sae  incomprehensible,  that  1  know  not  whether  to  houp  or  fear  for  my  coun- 
try. 

NORTH. 

We  who  never  feared  must  hope.    Oh !  I  could  prophesy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

So  could  I,  £or  that  matter ;  but  I  hate  to  look  into  clouds  and  darkness. 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  swear  to  meet  this  day  month — Shall  the  Popish  Association  put 
down  the  Grovernment  ?  And  may  not  the  Protestant  Association  restore  the 
State? 

NORTH. 

It  might^it  may. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  !  My  dear  sir,  my  imagination  kindles  when  I  look  on  your  bald  fore- 
head.    It  would  be  as  ieasy  to  turn  you  round  as  an  auld  oak-tree.— Na,  not 
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so  easy>  for  Sir  Henry  Steaart  o'  AUanton^  wi'  his  machinery^  could  turn 
roun'  an  auld  oak-tree,  but  no  a'  the  powers  o'  earth,  wi'  a'  their  machinery, 
could  skrew  you  ae  hair's-breadth  roun'  frae  the  pontion  on  which  you  hae 
taken  your  staun ;  as  sune  turn  roun'  a  rock-built  tower,  to  face  the  setting 
insteaa  o'  the  risin'  sun.       , 

KORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  are  too  partial  to  the  old  man. . 

SHEPHBRD. 

I  speak  the  sense  o'  the  nation.    You  are  Abdiel  grown  auld,  but  faithful 
as  in  youth— still  the  dauntless  angeL 

NORTH. 

One  bumper  at  parting. 

THE  KING ! 

AKB  MAT  HE  NEVER  FORGET  THOSE  PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SEATED  HIS  FAMILY 

ON  THE  THRONE  OF  THESE  REALMS ! 

{Endless  cheering,  and  then  Exeunt  Omnes. 
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IRELAND  IK  MDCCCXXIX. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  gloom  in 
which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have 
been  wrapped  since  the  disclosure  of 
the  Duke's  intentions.     Their  confi* 
dence  in  him  and  in  Mr  Peel  was 
lofty  and  unbounded.    They  trusted 
in  their  wisdom,  their  principles,  and 
their  consistency,  with  an  enthusiasm 
of  credulity  which  resented  even  a 
suspicion  that  these  sterling  guardians 
of  their  rights  could  betray  the  cause 
to  which  they  were  so  deeply  pledged^ 
and  had  been  so  long  devoted.    The 
late  manifestations  of  Popish  violence^ 
and  developement  of  Popish  views, 
were  but  little  calculated  to  lull  their 
suspicions  or  win  their  confidence.  It 
was  therefore  with  an  alarm  which 
cannot  be  described,  they  learned  that 
his  Migesty's  Grovernment  had  come 
to  the  resolution  of  granting  the  de- 
mands of  the  Papists ;  of  conceding 
to  violence  what  had  been  denied  to 
entreaty,  and  suffering  the  Legislature 
to  be  bullied  by  a  Mob ! 
,    The  time,  too,  seemed  peculiarly 
unfavourable  for  the  policy  about  to 
be  pursued.    The  Papists  nad  never 
been  so  turbulent  or  intractable.  They 
had  not,  since  ninety  weight,  so  fully 
exhibited  their  ultimate  intentions^ 
The  Church  was  denounced — British 
connexion  was  menaced — Popish  ob- 
jects were  avowed — ^a  connexion  was 
openly  formed  with  the  expatriated 
Irish  rebels  who  had  found  an  asylum 
in  America,  and  who,  true  to  their 
old  calling,  were  willing  to  compass 
earth  and  sea  to  make  one  proselyte, 
in  the  hope  that,  when  they  had  so 
made  him,  he  would  become  even 
more  the  child  of  sedition  than  them- 
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selves.  Every  thing  was  done,  fhort 
of  levying  war  against  the  King's  au- 
thority, and  commencing  an  actual 
extirpation  of  the  Protestant  name 
and  religion  from  Ireland. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  loyal 
man,  this  abominable  system  was  suf- 
fered from  day  to  day,  and  from  year 
to  year,  to  increase  in   violence  and 
audacity.     The   incendiaries   waxed 
wanton  with  encouragement*     The 
loyal  were  almost  driven  to  despair. 
At  length,    however,  they   aroused 
themselves; — they  met  and  consulted 
for  mutual  protection  and  defence. 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  for- 
getful of   their   several  diftbrences, 
felt  that  they  had  a  common  interest 
in  opposing  the  darifig  aggressions  of 
Popery,  and  acoordin^ylpst  sight  of 
every  feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  or 
distrust,  in  the  cordial  zealwith  wnich 
they  rallied  under  the  standard  of  the 
constitution.    Their  numbers,  their 
spirit,  their  union,   their  principles, 
were  thus  unequivocally  ascertained. 
Although  at  first,  in  their  despond* 
ency,  they  were  disj^sed  to  consider 
their  enemies  ^^  as  giants,  while  they 
were  as  grasshoppers,"  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  meet  and  associate  in 
the  multitude  who  now  assembled  in 
every  county  and  city,  and  almost 
village,  through  the  country,  without 
reversing  the  comparison,  and  feeling 
that  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  insolent  adversary,  who  had  so 
long  breathed  threatenings  and  ven- 
geance against  them,  and  looked  wiA 
so  much  savage  eajgemess  for  the  ap- 
pointed signal  of  massacre  and  b^oocL 
That  tfdt^rstiry,  too,  felt  that  i^  mar« 
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ic  PapitU , 

.         ,  ,  -  ...  D8,  repoBseased  of 

disconcerted.  A  species  of  dieinal  and  the  forfeited  c»tateB.  Ireland  ia  not  a 
bungry  howiing  auccwdcd  the  f»rt>ai>  aowDtry,  in  whjch  a  ProtesUnt  can 
ouB  yellB  which  used  (e  precMe  atery     Kowf^it  tonrfortable.to  dnell.    He 

Project  for  Proleetant  extirpation,  must  be  anxious  to  move  to  some 
'he  beast  CTidently  loved  the  pre^ ,  more  congenial  almosphere,  and  to  e(> 
tiut  dullkad  the  dAigtr.  PAvifed  he  cdpe  Ihoft  cemtiU)floi]a  trhidl  i«pl 
tnfght  steal  fapfln  lila  Bflvarj  vtatin,  evenluillf  teadar  his  naciie  land  « 
and  Eeije  him  by  a  tiger  pounce,  it  acene  of  strife  and. bloodshed.  The 
was  all  very  well ;  but  not  eo  when  Duke  has  purchased  a  truce  with  the 
actual  danger  was  to  be  incurred,  and  8«sailants,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
a  reaolute  entagoniat  confronted.  Ac-  experience  a  temporary  relief  during 
Cordlngly,  from  the  moment  the  Lion  the  period  of  bis  adminialration.  But 
of  Protestantism,  stood  aroused,  and  who,  except  the  most  credulous,  would 
shook  the  dew-diope  from  his  mane,  buitd  and  take  up  their  abode  upon 
Popery  became  abashed  and  con>  the  petrified  lava  that  lay  scattered 
Founded.  She  felt  rebuked  in  her  around  tbcm,  only  because  the  crater 
abominations;  —  ber  couiieels  were  A'om  which  it  had coroefbrtb  had  re. 
controlled,  and  her  career  was  arreat-  milted  /or  a  season  its  devouring  erup- 
id,  by  a  power  which  she  could  not  tions  ?  It  was  not  the  leas  certain, 
withstand.  She  was  made  to  feel  that  that  the  proceaa  must  go  on  by  which 
it  was  not  given  her  (o  curse  those  they  would  be  again  repeated,  wl:eli 
^  whom  f;nd  had  not  cursed ;"  and  those  who  had  reposed  in  blind  seen* 
:h  ahe  trust-  rity  that  they  had  for  ever  cMsed, 
if  her  cause,  tnnUd  be  tembly  admonished  of  thai*. 
fater  impedi.     bfktuation. 

a  any  which  We  are  not,  hoirever,  certain,  that 
exertions  of  the  Duke  will  experience  even  the 
truce  to  which  he  naturally  looks  tw 
led,  were  the  ward.  It  too  mntii  rcKmbjes  the 
'hen  it  seem-  truces  which  were  occaaionaliy  miiu 
-asEnre  their  chased  by  weak  end  lacillatini  Bum 
edy  prospect  perors,  from  the  barbarian  inraders  of 
lieve  the  re-  the  Roman  empire,  not  to  rea^mble 
irmed  before  them  also  in  the  impatience  by  which 
totheheighi  tbev  were  abridged,  and  the  treacherr 
led,  and  that  vith  which  they  were  Tiolatcd,-  aa  it 
ded  charac-  suited  the  whim  or  Ihe  interest  of  the 
n  confidence     cajnicious  and  unprincipled  banditti 

,  j_  .  .. ..  try  determi-     Vnih  whom  they  hud  been  contract- 

ned  upon  bold  and  vigorous  measures,     ed.    O'Connell  may  have  hia  price  ;— 

our  rulcra  felt  themselves  pledged  to     a  fellow  such  aa  he  ia  may,  without 

an  opposite,  course,  to  a  degree  that     much  difficulty,  be  propitiated.     We 

ailmitted  not  of  retractation.    Well. —     believe  that  he  was  anxious,  upon  al- 

The  Papists  have  triumphed.     They     most  any  terms,  to  escape  from  the 

have  triumphed,  at  all  eventa.  over  the     polluting   connexion   which   he    had 

honesty  and  consistency  of  those  who     formed,  and  of  which  he  was  l>egii)* 

he  most  incor-     ning  to  be  aa  weary  as  ever  Hercule^ 

the  Protestant     was  of  his  poisoned  shirt.    But  what 

umphed  in  the     is  to  be  done  with  the  prieais  ?  Will 

Phey  have  trt-     they  be  satisfied  with  things  aa  Ihef 

themselves  de^     are?    Can  they  look  upon  the  reve- 

7.     It  now  re-     DueaoftheChurchesIabfisbmentwith- 

r  they  will  ns^     out  desiring  to  participate  In  them  ? 

what  purpose;     It  ia  not  In  hnmsn  nature  that  they 

er  that  ia  to  he     should ;  and  the  man  who  stood  tipoB 

the  sea-bhore,  armed  with  a  pitchfork 

,  that  the  Pro-     to  keep  out  the  tide,  was  not  more 

«1    themselvH     flTantte  than  those  who  imagine  that 

w  an  easy  maU     there  it  any  aecuritj  which  can  ex- 
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•mpf  M^IteiMttoal  pfopcHy  ifOili  t 
roads  df  that  innorating  principle 
which  has  already  made  its  Way  into 
the  very  penetralia  of  the  conatitution* 

Sach  are  tihe  circumstances  und^ 
which  the  Doke  c^  Northumherland 
has  consenlttl  to  assume  the  Vioc^ 
royalty  of  Ireland.  They  are  painful 
to  contemplate.  We  never  looked  t6 
have  things  so.  His  Grace's  appoint* 
ment  was  hailed  with  rapture  by  those 
1^0  considered  it  indicative  of  a 
change  of  policy,  and  who  would  have 
received  him  as  the  halcyon  hkrbingor 
of  better  things  to  corner  Kow,  how^ 
ever,  he  is  regarded  but  as  a  sweet  in- 
gredient in  the  bitter  chalice  which 
tne  Duke  of  Wellington  has  commend- 
ed  to  their  lips^a  ^Ided  pageant,  by 
which  he  would  fain  recondtle  tHtoi  ta; 
the  sacrifice  of  their  liberties.  He  caoi 
give  them  but  little  comfort. 

Something,  however,  may  be  done, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  done,  to 
liender  the  Irish  Court  different  from 
what  it  has  been  during  the  two  lai^ 
admimstrations.  While  the  Marquis 
of  WellMlev  remained  in  Ireland,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any 
Court.  His  salary  was  under  stoppages^ 
for  the  payment  of  his  creditors^  to 
the  amount  of  eighteen  thousand 
ponndm  llie  remainder,  twelve  thou^ 
sand  a-year,  but  scantilv  sufficed  fo^ 
the  maintenance  of  his  household. 
Public  expenditure  there  was  none; 
but  it  must  be  confesaed,  that  h\k 
public  entertainments,  when  he  did 
entertain,  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  Viceroy  l)y  whom  he  had  been  pre^ 
ecded*  The  attendants  on  those  occa- 
sions, it  is  true,  although  always ''  rea- 
d V  at  a  call,"  were  not  such  bigoted 
admirers  of  the  division  of  labour  as 
to  act  rigidly  upon  the  principle,  that 
h  single  vocation  is  sufficient  foi*  a 
single  man ;  but  might,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disguise  of  Uleir  splendid  live^ 
ries,  be  recognised  amongst  the  run-* 
ners  and  the  waiters  of  the  castle, 
when  the  exigencies  of  vlee-regalstat^ 
no  longer  required  their  ministrations. 
Lord  WelleslCy  did  much  more  to  dis- 
gust the  Protestants  than  to  gratify 
the  Papists.  His  principles  repelled 
the  one*-^his  good  taste  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  other  keep  theh^ 
distance-«-until  his  marriage !  And 
even  then  he  made  a  better  battle 
than,  eonstdering  his  years  and  thtf 
beauty  of  his   lovely  Marohioness^ 


oould  well  hare  been  expected.  She 
of  course  had  h$r  frienda  at  eourt^  b«t 
they  Were  few  and  not  ofieasive— only 
the  public  were  a  kn^  displeased  at 
tiie  too  frequent  passing  and  re-pass« 
ing  of  the  state-carriage,  bearing  tiM 
venerable  burden  of  l^t  Murray,  tits^ 
lar  Arohbishop  of  Dublin,  to  and  fVom 
the  vice-regil  residence,  hating  the 
ear,  and  possessiog  the  confidence  ^ 
one  who  had  the  ear,  and  poasesaea 
the  oonfidenoe  of  the  representative  of 
Majesty  in  Irdand.  It  was  reported, 
that  on  one  occasion  an  attempt  waa 
made  on  the  part  of  her  ladvahip  to 
obtain  the  eseort  of  a  guard  or  honour 
to  a  Popish  mass*hoUse,  whidi  hit  £x» 
cellencv  resolutely  resisted* 

Lord  Anglesea  came  to  Ireland  with 
a  predetermination  to  annihilate  party 
sj^ifit,  and,  by  the  mere  foroe  of  sua* 
vity  and  (condescension,  to  cause  oha« 
racters  the  most  opposed  to  for^o  theit 
confiicting  opinions,  and  ttco*  operate 
thencefdrward  in  concord  and(JUar* 
mony.  In  this  there  was  a  weaknesa 
and  self-sufficiency  that  amounts  t« 
silliness  and  absurdity,  which  we  can^ 
not  discover  in  the  same  dearee  in  any 
other  part  of  his  Lordship  s  oondnet» 
He  bespoke  the  worthy  tradesmen  and 
dtisens,  who  waited  on  him  with  eon* 
gratulatory  addressea  and  dedarationii 
as  if  his  words  eould  pirodoee  a  talia* 
manic  effect  upon  thehr  principles,  and 
effect  a  kind  of  polidcal  transformatiom . 
Good,  easy  gentleman  I  he  little  knew 
how  deeply  seated,  how  inveterately 
ingrained «  were  the  characteristics  of 
treason  and  loyalty,  which  give  rise  to 
the  aiitipathy  between  Orangeman  and 
Papist.  Lord  Anglesda's  conoiliatory 
policy  amounted  to  an  attempt  to  pro-* 
duce  a  reconcilement'  between  the 
match  and  the  gunpowder,  ahd  ended 
in  an  exnlosion  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  first  victim.  He  fancied,  that 
by  extending  one  hand  to  Jack  Law<* 
less  and  the  other  to  Sir  Haroourt 
Lees,  the  two  great  parties  with  which 
these  individuals  are  respedtifclv  iden*^ 
tified  might  be  induced,  under  hii 
high  auspices,  and  without  the  cere* 
mony  of  being  called  in  church,  W 
taktf  each  other  for  better  for  worse, 
and  solemnise  an  eternal  union;  K# 
seemed  to  think  that  principles  might 
be  got  rid  of  with  as  little  difficulty  aa 
wives ;  and  having  felt  the  comfort  of 
the  facilities  which  our  eeclesiasttcal 
law  Admits  in  the  one  otse,  he  seeoMi^ 
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to  be  disposed  to  extend^  to  those 
whom  he  was  sent  to  govern^  in  the 
analogous  instance  in  question,  the  be- 
nefits of  his  obscfrvation  and  experi- 
ence. The  hint,  however,  was  not 
taken ;— «nd  the  conciliatory  and  ac- 
cothmodating  Viceroy  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  feeUng,  that,  amongst  a  peo- 
ple so  little  enlightened,  neither  his 
political  advice  nor  his  domestic  ex- 
ample could  have  their  due  weight, 
ana  that,  until  they  had  advanced 
somewhat  farther  upon  the  "  march 
of  intellect,"  old-fasnioned  notions  of 
ri(^t  and  wrong  must  continue  to  pre- 
vail against  all  the  insinuation  which 
he  could  practise  against  them. 

The  Marchioness But  here  we 

are  disposed  to  pause*  Whatever  she 
was,  she  is,  we  believe,  a  good  woman. 
In  Ireland  her  conduct  was  exem- 

flary,  and  her  charity  unostentatious, 
n  her  own  family  she  was  beloved, 
and  scarcely  less  by  Lord  Anglesea's 
children  than  by  her  own.  We  have 
good  reasoii  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
her  wish  to  be  much  in  public ;  but 
she  was  surrounded  by  injudicious 
friends,  whose  interestea  speculations 
would  fain  force  her  again  upon  so- 
ciety ;  and  as  Lord  Anglesea's  wishes 
inclined  that  way,  it  required  no  small 
energy  of  resistance  on  her  part  to  de- 
tune their  solicitations.  She  chose^ 
however,  the  wiser  and  the  better  part, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from 
Irdand  for  the  winter  season,  when 
the  recall  arrived^  which  rendered 
anch  a  distressing  separation  from  her 
fionily  unnecessary. 

But  while  every  tender  considera- 
tion is  made  for  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Lady  Anglesea 
was  placed,  a  feeling  stronger  than 
cont^pt  is  inspired  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  lost  not  a  moment  in 
tendering  their  homage,  and  who  did 
all  that  in  them  lay  to  put  her  at  the 
head  of  the  matronage  of  Ireland. 
That  indeed  would  have  been  a  stain 
upon  the  national  character  which 
never  could  be  wiped  away.  Now 
that  we  have  escaped  such  a  calamity, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  feel  indebted  to 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  for  so  convin- 
cing a  demonstration  of  the  real  na« 
ture  of  their  principles.  The  very  in- 
dividuals who  would  shrink  with  hor- 
ver.at  the  s<mnd  of  any  imputation 
which  affected  the  character  of  their 
more  humble  acquaintance^  bc^an  to 


consider  it  the  most  cruel  thing  in  the 
world  to  measure  one  who  had  the  dis- 
posal of  "  the  loaves  and  fishes"  after 
the  same  standard ;  and  although  the 
Marchioness,  in  her  private  capacity, 
could  never  have  attracted  their  com- 
passionate regards,  yet,  as  soon  as  she 
became  invested  with  power  and  ini- 
fluence,  every  thing,  except  her  means 
of  gratifying  their  sordid  propensities, 
was  most  charitably  burieain  oblivion. 
Lady  Morgan,  whose  envenomed  ar- 
row wouldliave  quivered  in  the  heart's 
core  of  "  the  poor  sequestered"  delin- 
quent, who  only  sought  to  atone  for 
her  trespass  against  aodety  by  a  life  of 

Srivacy  and  humiliation,  glittered  and 
uttered  the  gayest  amo^;st  the  gay  in 
Lady  Anglesea*8  court,  and  was  po- 
sitively sentimental  in  declaiming 
against  the  prudery  and  hypocrisy  <? 
those  who  refused  to  follow  her  exam- 
ple. The  example,  however,  was  not 
followed.  The  bdt  did  not  take. 
Lady  Cloncurry  and  Lady  Morgan> 
together  widi  the  Lady  of  the  Chief 
Baron  O'Grady,  and  a  few  others^ 
continued  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
splendour  and  the  favour  which  at- 
tended those  who  "  sent  in  their  ad- 
hesion" to  the  new  system  of  morals 
.which  was  about. to  be  established^ 
and  which  was  quite  as  well  calcula- 
ted to .  maintain  the .  purity  of  ^  our 
hearths,  as  the  policy  of  the  Nol)le 
Marquis  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  maintain  the  security  of 
our  altars. 

It  would,  however,  be  most  unjust 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  Lady  Aligk- 
sea  is  a  far  better  woman  than  any  of 
those  by  whom  she  was  patronised,— 
with  one  distinguished  exception,— 
one  who  could,  by  possibility,  have 
been  influenced  by  no  sordid  motive, 
but  solely  by  her  own  kindly  and  ge- 
nerous nature,  in  paying  attentions 
which  were  felt  to  be  as  distinguish- 
ing as  they  were  known  to  be  dim^ 
terested. 

Matters  will  now,  it  is  hoped,  he 
differently  conducted.  Nor  is  it  an 
unimportant  thing  that,  among  the 
changes  which  have  lately  chanced, 
the  Irish  gentry,  whatever  they  may 
have  otherwise  lost,  will  have  gained 
the  advantages  of  a  splendid  Court, 
and  a  good  domestic  example. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
public  entrance  into  Dublin  was  not 
particularly   impressive   or  striking. 
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Compared  with  tb&t  of  the  Maroufs 
of  Angl^sea,  it  was  "  a  falling  offin- 
deed."  He  was  surrounded  by  more 
of  the  gorgeousness  of  state^  but  there 
was  less^  much  Jess^  of  personal  inte* 
rest,  and  almost  a  total  absence  of  po« 
pular  enihuMasm.  When. the  Noble 
Marquis  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  was 
caressed  by  both  parties.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  vi^.  with  each  other 
in  ^e  warmth  of  their  demonstrations 
of  regard.  The  latter,  from  a  respect 
for  his  military  character,  and  a 
groundless  expectation  (hat  he  would 
be  actuated,  in  his  government  of  the 
country,  by  Protestant  principles ;  the 
former,  because  he  was  the  eleve  of 
Mr  Canning  and  L(Krd  Goderich,  and 
was  understood  to  have  expressed 
himself,  in  private,  favourable  to  the 
concession  of  their  claims.  Both,  there* 
fore,  united  in  welcoming  him  upon 
his  arrival,  and  a  more  unanimous 
sentiment  of  acclamation  pervaded  the 
nation  at  large,  than  at  any  time, 
^ther  before  or  since  his  Majesty's 
gracious  visit  to  Ireland.  But  upon 
we  Noblft  Duke's  arrival,  all  was 
different  The  Papists  were  led  to 
distrust  him,  because  his  vote  had 
ever  been  given  against  them,  and  be« 
cause  he  was  the  successor  of  the  Vice- 
roy whose  sudden  and  most  extra- 
ordinary removal  they  had,  as  they 
imagined,  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 
The  Protestants  felt  too  keenly  how 
much  their  confidence  had  been  abu- 
sed, and  they  were  in  no  heart  to  en- 
joy an  idle  pageant,^  upon  the  eve  of 
the  6aori(i€e  of  the  constitution.  The 
INTOcession,  accordingly,  rolled  heavily 
along,  greeted  by  occasional  cheers 
from  the  populace ;  and  the  Duke  was 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  office, 
with  little  more  of  public  interest  than 
attends  the  swearing-in  of  a  Lord 
Mayor. 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Anglesea's  entrance 
'^^la^briUiant,  but  his  career  was  short, 
and  his  administration  was  disastrous. 
He  did  not  possess  either  the  depth  or 
the  steadiness  requisite  fur  the  station 
which  he  filled.  It  would  gratify  us 
to  think  that  the  present  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant will  present  a  contrast  to  him 
in  every  particular ;  and  that  the  ex- 
emplary decorum  of  his  conduct,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  will  prove 
creditable  to  himself,  and  beneficial 
to  Ireland. 

But  his  station  is  one  of  no  small 


diffiecdty*  Ireland  is  now  (o  foe  gor 
vemed  upo^  principles  different  froni. 
any  that  had  ever  been  previously 
adopted.  A  new  order  of  things  must 
arise.  The  colonial  policy  may  be 
considered  as  abandoned.  Our  insti- 
tutions must  henceforth  depend  more 
upon  their  own  intrinsic  excellence^ 
or  rather,  indeed,  upon  the  sense  en- 
tertained by  the  public  of  their  in trin- 
isic.  excellence,  than  upon  any  external 
support  whatever.  And  it  becomes  a 
deeply  interesting  question,. how  far 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  qualified  to 
appreciate  them,  and  whether  the  time 
had  fully  come  when  they  might  be 
safely  left  dependent  upon  their  care 
and  protection.  We  fear  not.  We  fear 
that  the  future  historian  will  have  to 
write  of  Catholic  Emancipation  what 
has  been  already  written  of  Irish  in- 
dependence. The  infant,  from  its 
mother's  womb  untimely  ripped,  was 
born  but  to  perish — its  feeble  and 
rickety  infancy  leading,  by  rapidly 
s\iccessive  stages,  to  the  termination 
of  a  pitiful  and  a  feverish  existence. 

A  kind  of  mystery  has  hung  over 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Government^ 
as  far  as  regards  this  extraordinary 
measure,  of  which  British  history  fur- 
nishes no  second  example.  The  Pro- 
testants never  imagined  they  were  in 
danger  until  they  found  themselves 
betrayed.  The  recall  of  Lord  Angle-* 
sea,  the  letter  to  Dr  Curtis,  the  delu- 
sive rumours  which  were  circulated  of 
an  effort,  on  behalf  of  the  Papists,  by 
the  Whigs  and  Badicals,  on.  the  vejry 
first  day  of  the  Session,  and  which  was 
to  be  encountered  by  the  collected 
might  of  Government,  were  but  little 
calculated  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  that  utter  abandonment  of  princi- 
ple.by  which,  presently  after,  the  nation 
was  astounded.  Then  came  the  confi- 
dent declaration  that  no  concesnon 
would  be  made  which  was  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  existing  institutions; 
that  the  most  ample  securities  would 
be  taken  that  the  State  suffered  no 
injury  from  Popish  legislation;  and 
that,  in  fact,  Pooery  would  be  crippled 
and  palsied,  while  Protestantism  would 
be  strengthened  and  invigorated,  by 
the  measures  which  were  "  to  break 
in  upon"  the  settlement  "  of  1688," 
and  effect  an  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution. All  this  was  believed  by  many 
who  yet  could  not  imagine  how  it  was 
to  be  effected;  they  looked  for  amirad^ 
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0f  one  kind  to  aeeouHt  for  a  mtMudo^ 
of  Another.  But  never  was  deluiiotf 
iliore  gratuitous,  or  credulity  more 
abused.  This  guarded  measure,  this- 
^e  concession,  this  wisely  considered 
relief  bill,  which  was  to  jparalyse  the 
Gbuhsh  of  Rome,  and  inrase  new  life 
ibto  the  Church  of  England,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  emancipation  more 

Snqualifled  than  the  most  sanguine 
'apists  ever  hoped  for  frOm  a  British 
Parliament. 

Let  us  not  be  considered  as  quarreU 
Hng  with  the  secrecy  ef  Ministers^  A 
Cabinet  which  cannot  keep  its  own^ 
(NMinsels  is  unwbrthy  of  the  name.' 
But  we  do  not  see  what  honest  men 
oould  propose  to  themselves,  by  the 
i^rstematic  trifling  with  public  eonfi-' 
dence  which  marked  the  last  few 
mon^s  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
ildministration.  The  conduct  of  the 
Pretnier  resembles  more  the  ^droitnese 
of  ft  conjuror,  than  the  open  matili- 
ness  of  a  fair-minded  statesman.  Wef 
Ibok  in  vaiii  for  the  unvarnished  ho<r 
nesty  and  the  soldier^ like  simplicity,' 

K  which  he  was  before  so  enviably 
ttinguished.  His  military  fame  wae 
beyond  the  reabh  of  every  thing  but 
bis  political  infatuation.  Warwick 
iR^s  called  the  "  setter  up  and  puller 
down  of  Kings."  He,  it  may  be, 
ispires  to  rival  him  in  reputation,  by 
being  the  setter  up  and  the  puller 
^bwn  of  the  British  constitution. 

But  let  us  not  withhold  from  the 
dim  tem  plated  measure  its  fair  share  of 
]^aise.  '•  Cumjlueret  hiiulentus  erat 
^&d  toilete  velles,"  Notwithstanding 
much  to  condemn,  there  is  something 
that  is  worthy  the  former  reputation 
of  those  whose  dereliction  of  principle, 
if  we  must  not  censure,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  deplore.  The  clause 
which  provides  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  regular  bnlers  of  the 
eburch  of  Home,  is  valuable,  ^he 
influence  of  the  Pope  will  be  materia 
«Uy  curtailed  by  this  abridgement  of 
the  numbers  of  his  most  plighted  ad" 
herents.  The  law,  moreover,  has  this 
advantage,  that  the  Romish  secular 
clergy  will  cordially  co-operate  in  en« 
forcing  its  provisions  against  their 
hated  rivals.  The  clause  which  pro- 
vides  for  ascertaining  the  reality  of  a 
freehold  Is  also  a  good  one.  If  a  simi- 
lar means  had  been  hitherto  employed 
iot  the  same  purpose,  we  are  persua- 
ded thftt  8  nn^oiity  of  those  who 


ftMcd.  for  forty-thdli&g  ftveholdera 
would  have  been  ^*  ipH  JkeU"  dia* 
franchiaed.  Again,  it  is  w^l  that  tho 
Romish  clergy  diould  be  prohibited 
firom  using  the  Utlea  which  belong  of 
r^ht  only  to  the  clergy  of  the  eita^ 
bushed  €hurch.  As  well  m%4it  any 
hiyman  asmime  the  titles  of  lio&oiir 
wnich  belong  to  our  nobility.  Ii 
would  be  a  daring  and  {»esumptuoue 
usurpation.  Upon  this  subject,  how.* 
ever,  it  will  be  easier  to  enact  a  kw 
than  to  enforce  it.  The  Romish 
ecclesiastics  in  Ireland  cherish,  with 
a  superstitious  fondness>  Uie  notion 
that  their  title  to  their  respective  proi^ 
ferments  is  paramount  and  Inaliena-t 
ble.  They  are  willing  enough  to  ao* 
knowledge  the  rig^t  of  the  Protestant 
dergy  *•  de  fatto"  but  they  not  the 
less  assert  their  own  *'  ife  jwr€  ;*'  and 
only  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  ousting  their  heretical  antagonists^ 
and  re-entering  upon  the  etijoyment 
of  their  temperalities,  fVom  which 
their  predecessors  had  been,  as  they 
must  believe,  most  unrighteously 
ejected.  If,  therefore,  thef-  acquiesce 
peaceably  in  the  proposed  arrange^ 
ment,  we  will  consider  it  good  evi^ 
dence  that  a  ebanse  for  the  better  has 
been  wrought  in  tne  character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

With  the  abtenee  of  what  are  call.* 
ed  ''  ecclesiastical  Securities,"  we  are 
Also  pleased.  We  allude  to  **  the 
veto,'  and  *•  the  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy."  The  former 
could  do  no  good ;  the  latter  would 
do  much  evil.  It  would  buttress  « 
tottering  system,  and  put  a  iswarm  of 
ecclesiastics,  whose  existence  depends 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  fast«fading 
superstitioui  upon  a  footing  which 
would  secure  to  them  a  permanent 
subsistence,  and  render  it  difficult,  if 
not  imposbible,  to  eradicate  them  out 
ef  Ireland. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  by  a  |»«v»» 
sion  which  made  them  dependent 
upon  the  Qovernment,  they  would  be 
rendered  less  disposed  to  anv  violence 
by  which  its  stability  might  be  en- 
dansered.  Thi8>  to  a  certain  extent, 
might  be  so ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain^ 
that  they  would  also  proportionably 
lose  their  influence  over  their  flocks ; 
so  that  by  pensioning  them  we  woiild 
destroy  tiieir  usefulness,  while  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  we  would  miti«t 
gate  their  treason* 
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Had  Mr  Peel  been  leM  kitty  in 
abandoninc  his  ProteaUnt  principles^ 
we  would  nare  had  good  hopea  thaft 
tiie  Papiato  woold  speedily  be^iY»\ 
maidy  eHBancipated,  by  ilus  influenea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Refonaa^on*  Say 
wiiat  tbay  wiU^  the  cause  of  tltt  gos*- 
pal  ia  pr^essing  in  Ineland.  There 
u  a  sptnt  of  light  and  faiowledge  at 
fnnunt  petvading  thai  eomntry^  whicfa 
the  powen  iti  P^al  darknees  eannoft 
withstand.  Many  are  in^  connexion 
with  the  see  of  Kome,  more  as  parti* 
sans  than  as.  religionists^  who^  if  thej 
had  been  made  to  fed  that  agitation 
was  a  hopeless  expedient,  that  it  was 
d«iy  estimated  by  ^  defi^ers  of 
ibe  constitution  as  "a  weak  invention 
of  the  enemy,"  would  not  long  eonti^ 
■ue  ^  te  kick  againat  the  pricks/'  biH 
would  betake  themselves  to  more  mo« 
delate  and  rational  courses.  These 
would  soon  discover,  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  foolish  io  continttc  in  the 
nomkial  pto&8si<m  of  Popery,  merely 
In  cvder  to  be  exposed  ;to  the  di&abi* 
Itdes  uMder  which  its  prolessors  la« 
bourod.  Hairing  been  long  Protestanta 
in  principle,  ^tbey  would  become  Pro>i 
testants  in  name^  and  thus,  by  the 
high»  dsssesof  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
the  Popish  dkaxa  would  be  gradually 
deserted. 

liiie  would  necessarily  dovdvethe 
ittppoit  of  the  cumbrous  Reman  Ca^ 
thouc  hierarchic  establisbmtfiit  upon 
^e  lew^  dasses.  It  at  present  presses 
«u€ioien%  upon  them  to  be  felt  and 
complained  of  as  a  ^irievance.  It  is 
•CM)  amaU  thing  to  wring  from  the  po^ 
verty  of  Ireland  annually  nearly  a 
wUlHon  Heriing  I !  1  This,  we  ms^  be 
«ure,  would  not  be  bonie  kmg  or  pa«- 
-tien^,  without  murmurs,  imd  enqui- 
ries which  could  not  tend  tothesecu- 
lity  of  the  ^stem  for  whose  use  it 
was  •exacted.  The  lower  classes  would 
ooon  begin  to  ^  kick  up  their  beds" 
-against.  4he  spuitual  tax^atherers, 
whose  priDctpal  oocupation  would 
aeem  to  be  ^  to  sU  'at  the  reodpt  of 
^enstom*"  Moanwhile  Aeir  priestnood 
wonld  deteriwpato  in  condition,  ^md 
«very  day  beeome  more  and  more  de- 
fident  in  the  qualities  necessary  for'Se- 
cnring  t&mptci  and  admiration.  Thus 
all  things  would  have  tended  to  the 
rapid  decHne  of  the  Pop^  rdigion 
and  priestly  influence,  and  to  the  gra- 
dual IntB^uctton  of  something  more 
accordant  wi^  the  in^voving  habits 


and  the  inweasing  knowledge  of  th« 
people. 

We  will  presently  state  how,  as  i| 
oecurs  tp  us,  the  pr^ent  Relief  j^ill 
mnst  check  die  progyiess  of  the  refor-p 
maticm ;  but  if  Govermnent  had  been 
80  nn wise  as  to  give  an  independeiu 
establidiment  to  the  clergy  of  the 
ChiNrdi  of  R/>mf ,  the  difficiuties  in  th^ 
way  of  supplanting  Popery  by  a  betr 
tar  system  would  aave  been  very  grea^ 
indeed^  In  that  case,  the  priesthood 
would  be  composed  c^  a  letter  cl^^(s 
of  men.  The  peasantry  would  be  r^ 
liered  from  the  burden  of  their  main* 
tenance.  They  woi^ld  neither  be  dis? 
gusted  by  their  vulganiy,  nor  ofiendf 
ed  by  their  exactions.  The  conjurer 
would  be,  as  it  were,  more  ficcpmr 
plished  in  his  art,  as  well  as  equipped 
with  better  instruments ;  and  althougih 
there  mi^t  be  many  who  w^^ild  he« 
dtate  to  pay  a  shilling  to  behold  him 
perform  bis  conjuration  tricks,  yet, 
when  the  doors  were  thi^pwn  open  for 
ftae  admisdon,  he  would  sddom  wani 
a  numerous  aiul  attentive  audience. 

There  is  a  '^  J'i^  inertug"  in  human 
opinion,  whidi  causes  it  tp  proce<^ 
long  in  the  same  tradc^  until  it  en- 
counter some  obf  tade  by  which  it  may 
be  checked  or  divierted.  Such  an  obr 
atade,  we  conceive,  Pop^y  would  have 
experienced  in  the  expense  and  the 
vulgarity  of  its  priesthood,  had  Governfp 
mant  been  as  wise  in  other  respects  as 
they  have  been  in  not  making  any 
frovidon  f<u:  Uiat  body.  Without  such 
a  pEovision,  had  they  been  left  as  they 
4»trey  Popery  would  have  been  redib- 
ced,  and  that  speedily,  to  the  dilemina 
either  of  losing  its  votaries,  or  ro- 
fkxrming  itself.  If  taken  up  and  pla- 
ced in  4in  erect  and  independ^it  posir 
tion  }sy  those  who  never^eless  we^ 
Adverse  to  its  principles,  and  9t  the 
very  time  when  those  who  were  its 
4iupes  were  dmost  prepared  to  aban- 
don it,  we  hedtate  not  to  si^,  that, 
notwtdistaudin^  Ahe  psogtess  of  spi- 
ritual light,  another  centuxy  should 
roll  away  before  that  baleful  supersti- 
^n  could  be  thosoughly  purged  from 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  Irdand. 

We  ^Ate  our  opinions  thus  fiiliy 
upon  this  subject,  because  there  are 
miiny  who  concdve  the  aooancipation 
Bill  defective,  chiefly  through  want  of 
a  pn^ision  for  the  priests,  and  wl|o 
may  hope  even  still  to  amend  it  in 
that  partiddar*  What  .they  look  upon 
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iM  its  grefttesi  deficiency^  we  consider 
the  strongest  of  its  few  recommenda- 
tions. 

But  notwithstanding  the  abandon^ 
ment  of  this  unwise  nroTision^  the 
measure,  taken  as  a  whole^^will  ob<* 
struct  the  progress  of  the  reformation. 
It  has  often  b^n  urged^  that  by  emau« 
eipation  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
would  be  liberated  from  priestly  thral- 
dom. We  do  not  believe  it  We  hold| 
on  the  contrary^  that,  in  many  in- 
stances^ it  must  rivet  their  chains. 
As  thus.  The  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
try will  now  be  candidates  for  the  ho« 
nour  of  representing  the  country  in 
Parliament.  Upon  whom  must  they 
rely  for  their  most  efficient  support? 
Upon  the  priests.  Without  their  as- 
sistance tney  could  efiect  nothing. 
Against  their  hostility  they  woidd  be 
scattered  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 
They  would  find^  to  their  cost,  that  if 
the  priest  was  formidable  in  the  con« 
fessional  box,  he  could  be  trebly  so 
upon  the  hustings.  Does  any  Roman 
Catholic  country  gentleman  feel  a 
growing  disposition  to  give  a  candid 
examination  to  the  doctrinal  points  at 
issue  between  the  two  churches  ?  Am- 
bition rises  up  to  forbid  it,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  would  endanger  bis 
county  interest  by  exposing  him  to 
the  malcdicdon  of  the  priest !  Does 
his  wifo^  his  son,  his  nephew,  his 
daughter,  any  of  his  remotest  connex- 
ions, exhibit  what  miffht  be  construed 
by  ,their  "  reverences'  into  a  symptom 
of  heretical  pravity?  He  feels  called 
ujpon  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  re- 
sist and  oppose  it,  as  he  values  his 
■success  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Thus,  by  the  concession  of  the  Ca- 
ihoUc  daim^  the  most  powerful  en- 
gine of  temporal  policv  has  been  set  at 
-woric  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  the 
ebspeL   Before  this  ill-timed  measure 
fiad  taken  place,  there  was  scarcely  a 
.Roman  Catholic  of  respectability  in 
Ireland^  in  whom  a  spirit  of  tnquiry 
.  was  not  alive  and  active.  We  know  how 
that  must  eventually  have  terminated. 
.  And  if  the  enemies  of  our  holy  reHgion, 
who  possess  the  largest  share  of  "  the 
wisdom  ^of  the  serpent^"  had  sat  in 
council  upon  the  best  means  of  cir- 
cumscribing its  influence^  and  blight- 
ing those  promises  of  spiritual  im- 
Srovement  with  which  Irdaod  but 
tely  blossomed,  their  wicked  ends 
com  be  ifi  no  other  mann^  iD<nre  ef- 


Ibctually  accomplished  by  the  t^pta- 
tions^  the  entanglements,  and  the  in- 
creased subserviency  to  priestly  influ« 
ence,  which  would  beset  and  embar- 
rass the  Popish  gentry  in  the  event  of 
emancipation. 

If  anv  one  entertains  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  let 
him  only  look  to  the  state  of  vassalage 
in  which  the  present  race  of  emanei* 
pating  Irish  members  were  held  by 
the  priests  and  the  Association.  Could 
they  be  considered  as  free  agents? 
Dared  they  to  disobey  the  behests  of 
their  omnipotent  constituents  P  O'Con- 
nell  never  hesitated  to  taunt  them  with 
a  state  of  slavish  subserviency  to  po- 
pular opinion,  which  was  the  condi<« 
tion  of  the  tenure  of  their  places  in 
Parliament.  He  told  them^  and  told 
them  truly,  that  he  never  thatdced 
them  for  tneir  votes.  They  were  the 
only  offering  by  which  they  could  pro- 
pitiate the  priests,  or  secure  "  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  Popish  electors. 
It  is  a  pity^  therefore,  that  o^ers 
should  have  valued  them  at  more  than 
they  were  worth.  The  Irish  members 
who  supported  emancipation,  were 
"  ex  necessitate  rei"  the  mouth-pie- 
ces of  the  faction  by  whose  power  and 
for  whose  use  they  had  obtained  their 
seats.  Those  worthy  gentlemen  had 
need  to  be  emancipated  themselves  be- 
fore they  could  appear  as  any  other 
than  the  hired  advocates  of  the  Papists ; 
—men  whose  political  existence  de- 
pended upon  the'breath  of  those  whose 
extravagances  they  were  fond  to  imi- 
tate, and  whose' worst  {nroceedings 
they  were  called  on  to  defend.  The 
bear  was  formerly  made  to  dance  for 
the  profit  of  his  keeper ;  now  the  keep- 
er must  dance  for  the  amusement  of 
the  bear. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  nominal  Protestants,  who 
have  hitherto  done  the  business  of  the 
Papists,  will  be  supplanted  by  ^*  bona 
fide"  Papists  themselves,  now  that 
members  of  that  persuasion  are  eligi- 
ble to  seats  in  Parliamoit  ?  Such  is  our 
impression ; — ^nor  woidd  it  surprise  us 
to  find  that  many  nominal  Protestants 
will  become  Papists,  in  order  to  secure 
their  elections.  Thus,  by  what  has 
been  done,  not  only  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Cathd^c  gentry  must  be 
checked,  but  the  perversion  of  the 
Protestant  gentry  may  be  promoted. 

When  we  see  such  a  roan  as  Vesey 
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Fi  tzgerdd^  fdr  electioiiealDg  patpoa^, 
attending  ma^ ;  'v^hen  we  near  him 
claiping  the  confidence^  and  soliciting 
the  votes^  of  the  Rotoan  Catholic  pea- 
santry^ upon  the  ground  that  he  is  no 
patron  of  Bible  sdiools^— thathe  does 
not  favoar  the  Kildare  Street  Associa* 
tion^-— that  he  supported  Spring  Rice's 
motion  for  stigmatizing  the  £8tablkli<» 
ed  Churchy  by}  withholding  from  it 
the  efficient  superintendence  of  na-^ 
tional  education ;  when  we  see  such  a 
man  capable  of  thus  far  lowering  him- 
self>  wnat  may  we  not  expect  from 
those  who  never  affected  to  be  so 
scrupulous^  and  who  have  ever  openly 
claimed  alliance  with  the  very  worst 
enemies  of  social  order  ?  They  have 
never  been  more  than  nominal  Pro- 
testants^ that  is^  they  have  made  the 
pretext  of  Protestantism  their  qualijU 
cation  for  overturning  Protestant  in- 
stitutions !  If  their  personal  ambition 
may  be  better  advanced  by  the  pre- 
text of  Popery,  it  is  all  one  to  them. 
Their  change  of  religion  will  be  but 
the. change  of  a  name.  They  will  rea- 
dily paigt  with  the  shadow  of  faith  for 
the  substance  of  power,  and  for  emo- 
lument stifle  conscience.  The  spirit- 
ual umpires  in  all  contested  elections 
will  soon  give  them  to  understand, 
"  that  all  who  are  not  for  them  are 
against  them  ;"  and  the  public  will 
behold  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the 
infidel,  who  strained  at  a  gnat,  swal- 
lowing a  camel. 

But  infidels  and  atheists  have  hi«i 
therto  been  such  efficient,  servants  in 
the  cause  of  Popery,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  present  measure,  they 
may  stijl  be  permitted  to  hold  then: 
places.  It  may  be  part  of  the  policy 
of  that  churchy  which  has  never  yet 
been  charged  with  a  want  of  tnis 
world's  wisidom,  to  originate  its  ulte- 
rior projects  of  aggrandisement  by 
means  of  those  who  are  removed  as  w 
as  possible,  from  the  suspicion  of  any 
superstitious  devotion  to  its  principles. 
Tnis  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
promptness  with  which  they  can  take 
a  hint,  and  the  pliancy  with  which 
they  shall  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  sinuous  policy  of  their  employers. 
But  in  case  they  should  exhibit  any 
reluctance  to  be  thorough-paced  and 
unscrupulous  in  the  cause  to  which 
they  have  hired'  themselves,  the  Clare 
Section  sufficiently  evinces  the  facili- 
ty with  which  they  may  be  cadbiered, 
and  the  little  difficulty  which  the 
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priests  ifould  baVe  mlositing  them- 
selves with  more'  prc^tgate  adhe« 
rents.  ' 

The  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  introduction  of  this  measure  is 
one  of  the  most  jejune  and  meagre^ 
and,  but  for  its  immense  importance^ 
would  be  the  most  uninteresting  we 
ever  remmnber. '  The  spdakers,  With 
but  rare  exceptions,  more  resembled 
grown  school-boys  than  experienced 
statesmen.  The  f-eal  question  wasj 
from  first  to  last,  either  mis-stated, 
misconceived,  or  lost  sight  oL  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  that  the  Cathdic 
disabilities  were  the  cause  of  Irish  ngi- 
,tation  and  wretchedness,  and  that  Ca« 
tholic  emancipation  must  tranquiUize 
Ireland!  Positiotis  mOre gratuitous  or 
untenable  tiever  were  maintained. 

Much  wassaidalso respecting  the  iu!- 
j  ustice  of  the  restrictive  laws.  Injustice  I 
Injustice ! !  Where  Was  the  enlight- 
ened, philosophic  senator,  who  should 
have  exposed  and  rebuked  this  silliest 
and  most  insufferable  of  all  the  pieces 
of  impertinence  to  which  the  Popish 
question  had  ever  given  rise?  Alas! 
ne  has  departed  from  amongst  us,  and 
his  place  knows  him  no  more !  It  is 
now  judged  fitting  tb&t  the  sage  expe- 
rience of  our  ancestors  should  giveplace 
to  the  hallucinations  of  our  "  talent- 
ed young  members  \"  Those  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  British  liberty,  and 
who  drank  deep  at  the  fountain-head 
of  legal  and  constitutional  lore,  must 
veil  before  the  pigmy  politicians  who 
are  manufactured  in  our  coffeehouses, 
— the  eaters  of  ortolan,  and  the  drink- 
ers of  champagne ! 

But  we  will  stifle  our  indignation,  and 
endeavour  to  bestow  a  calm  thought  or 
two  upon  that  view  of  the  question^ 
which^  1^  it  is  the  vulgarest,  so  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be,  in  these 
times,  the  most  delusive.  Injustice ! 
There  is  no  injustice  in  the  case.  The 
question  is  one  of  policy,  not  of  justice. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  because  of  the 
profession  of  certain  prindiples,  were 
judged  unfit  subjects  to  be  entrusted 
with  certain  political  privileges.  This 
judgment  may  be  right  or  wron^. 
But,  assuming  it  to  be  a  fair  one,  is 
there  here  any  spoliation  of  indefea- 
sible right  ?  Does  not  society  possess 
a  power  of  self-  preservation  ?  Can  any 
individual,  or  any  set  of  indiyidualsy 
lay  claim  to  an  imprescriptible  right  of 
injuring  the  body  to  whicn  thev  belong, 
upon  any  principle  either  oi  natural 
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•r  todd  JtuUct^  Awiy*  thtti>  witb  i^l  j^iiMtiMi  ti  tttlia  to  thtf  toind  of 

•II  the  eniptjr  deckmfttioii  hf  whioh^  Parliament  without  perplexity  or  con^i 

upon  this  topic^  the  public  have  been  fusion,  and  have  compelled  the  par« 

abused.    Either  QoTehunent  is  right  ties  diseufising  it  to  oonfine  their  at« 

fai  xnerdng   those  whose  prindj^es  tention  to  the  simple  matter  of  faet» 

would  lead  to  trefson,  or  it  is  wrong  Damcdy>  Are  the  iMegatianeagaimttAe 

IB  punishing  the  h^hwajman  or  the  Church  of  Heme  weU  or  iU  founded  9 

murderer;— «and  the  Papist  who  ex*        If,  before  concession  had  been  re« 

claims  aninst  penal   lawB>  because  solved  on,  a  oommisaion  had  been  ap* 

Ihey  put  nimunuor  ah  unpleasant  re*  {Minted  to  try  that,  important  ques* 

■traint>  is  not  a  whit  more  rational  tion,  we  should  have  been  wdl  plea* 

Ihan  the  culprit  who  shotdd  ezpostu<fc  sed.    It  naturally  occurs,  to  a  reflects 

iate  against  the  sentence  of  his  judge,  ing  mind,  to  ask,  '*  In  what  do  Ro* 

beeause  it  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  man  Catholics  differ  from  mother  dis^ 

to  be  hanged  I  senters?''  And  the  answer  could  beet 

-    ''  Oh  I  but  the  Papists  do  not  main«  be  given,  by  such  a  solemn  and  pufalie 

tain  thosedangerous  principles."  Now,  enquiry  into  their  doctrines  as  would 

if  they  do,  would  you  not  give  up  oom-  ieave  no  room  for  subterfuge  or  eva«- 

tending  for  their  claims  on  the  score  aion ;  and  whidi  would  lead  either  to 

of  justice  ?   ''  I  would/'     We  are  the  abandonment  of  principle  which 

wilung  to  grant,  that  if  they  do  not,  render  allegiance  precarious,  or  the 

we  would  concede  them  on  we  score  acknowledgment  of  principles  which 

of  policy.    And  we  are  anxious  to  se-  would  render  penal  restrictiotta  taooes* 

parate  the  two  very  distinct  consi**  aary.  ^ 

derations,  which  have  been  either  so        But  the  discussion  of  the  question  A 

unfairly  or  so  absurdly  confounded,  is  at  an  end.  Judgment  has  been  given  ^ 

Those  who  araue  fof  the  abstract  jus-  in  the  ease  by  the  High  Court  of  Par*  J| 

tice  of  the  cTaims  of  the  Catholics,  liameut,  and  it  is  now  fruitlew  to  ex*  ^ 

take  the  whole  ^eetiim  for  granted,  pose  the  sophistry  by  which  their  de- 

They  euppo^e  the  very  thing  in  diem  cision  has  been  supported.  Upon  their 

pci^e,  namely,  that  there  is  no  teason  heads  be  the  responsibility  of  a  mea- 

for  Uie  Popish  disabilities.    Let  them  sure  which  confessedly  *^  breaks  in 

prove  this;  that  is,  let  them  evince  upon  the  settlement  of  1688,"  and  nuts 

the  expediency  of  concession  on  the  intojeopardytheocmstitntionJ  Whilst 

Boo^e  of  policy,  and  we  will  admit  it  a  blow  was  to  be  struck  for  it,  we  were  • 

on  the  score  of  justice^    tt  will  be  not  slow  to  stand  forward  in  its  de*. 

Hffht  as  soon  as  ever  it  becomes  ream  fence.    The  evil  which  we  could  not 

eomN^i  but  no  sooner.    In  this  case,  avert,  we  will  hot  aggravate.    It  is  as 

iQ  argue  that  concession  is  right  be^  little  our  wish  as  our  duty  to  indulge 

for^  it  is  shewn  to  be  expedient,  is  in  ominous  anticipations.   The  Relief 

impertinent ;  to  argue  in  that  way  a/.  Bill  has  perhaps  by  Uiis  time  passed  the 

ier  it  is  so  proved,  is  unnecessary.  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  and  is 

These  are  not  two  dietinct  topics,  that  now,  in  all  probability,  the  law  of  the 

may  be  urged  tither  independently  of  land.    May  it  prove  as  salutary  as  its 

the  otiier.    The  justice  of  the  measure  aanguine  advocates  have  predicted  ! 

proposed  is  contingent  upon  its  policy.        Such  has  been  the  intense  interest 

And  an  advocate  in  a  oourt  of  law  with  which  the  public  have  been  re^ 

Would  not  act  more  absurdly,  in  ma-  garding  the  great  events  at  present 

king  a  piteous  complaint  that  his  client  moving  before  their  ejres,  they  have 

was  not  possessed  of  a  propertv  to  never  thought  of  enquiring  into  tfhe 

which  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  legal  cause  of  Lord  Anglesea's  removal.   It . 

tdum,  ^an  ^e  advocate  of  the  Pa.-  now  appears  that  there  was  a  perfe^ 

pifets  in  contending  for  the  demands  identity  between  his  views  and  those 

of  that  body  ae  a  matter  of  right,  and  of  the  Cabinet,  which  renders  his  (ud- 

before  ^ey  have  been  proved  eompa-  den  dismissal  as  unaccountable  to  the 

tible  with  the  wdl-bdng  of  the*  con-  country  as  it  appeared  to  be  imexpected 

atitution.  by  himself.    The  change,  however,  is 

This  distinetiott,  if  duly  observed,  for  the  better  in  many  respects.  Lord 

would,  if  we  misUke  not,  have  di-  Angleeea,  before  he  was  six  months 

Vested  die  debates  on  this. subject  of  in  office,  became  a  plighted  partisan 

all  their  violence  and  ill  thdr  ran-  ^  the  Roman  Catholic  Association. 

tour.    It  would  liave  exlilbitod  the  This  alone  wo«dd  have  lendered  him 
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mnt%  to  be  a  mediatbrlbetweeif  tlie  two 
great  parties  whom  it  li  ttie  oliject  of 
Government  to  reeondle.  He  did  net 
ieem  to  hate  profited  by  the  admoni* 
tion^  ^'  fiequam  memento  reboa  hi  a»« 
dufs  eervare  mentem ;"  and  he  might 
have  wounded  the  irritated  feelingft  of 
&e  Protestantebjatoneof  eoMandedn- 
temptuous  triumph^  while  his  presence 
would  have  gladdened  the  exaUation 
of  the  Papists.  It  is  mueh  better  thai 
the  new  system  ^ould  commence  un-< 
der  the  auspices  of  a  new  Viceroy.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  is  no  party« 
man.  He  has  never  given  of^nee  by 
the  expression  of  any  vloAent  politieu 


ifredHeettoiUB.  fiiaaihiabltoaQaortia 
bolted  ttpott  ai  ^i#  patsoBtss  ctf  all 
that  if  good  and  ehiritable.  We  will 
keep  oar  eyea  upon  i^  Irish  wmeatti 
and  e&dcavonr  to  be^iWma  time  to  ttme^ 
the  fktthM  histbrian  ^  its  paroeeed^ 
higa;  and  nqoal  amdooa  are  we  that 
they  shall  be  characterised  by  thai 
pHidcboe  and  steadineas^  thatmodera- 
tion  and  good  sense^  whidb  affi>rd  the 
surest  indieatens  of  wisdcmi  in  the 
Oovernment^  and  the  only  hope  of 
calming  the  agitation  and  reviving  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland. 

DubHn,  \6thMatoh,  ISdf. 
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MARY  MELROSE. 

>y  tat  xTtatCK  siiErfiBUK 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  viU  daughters  of  her  own^  took  the  oppor« 

lage  of  Eilmeran,  and  about  equidts*  tunity  of  remarking  to  her  neighbottfi 

tant  from  each  other^  there  stood^  first  Mrs  Blunt,  "  Oude  preserve  us  a'  to 

the  laird's  stately  old  mansion,  with  do  weel  an'  right,  Mrs  Blunt,  saw  ye 

its  narrow  avenue  formed  of  lofty  ever  aught  sae  impudent,  or  sae  inv^ 

beeches;  then  the  parsonage,  or  Manse,  pertinent,  or  sae  far  out  o'  the  wav  i/ 

as  it  Is  called  in  our  country,  with  gude  sense  and  manners,  as  that  gilly- 

its  diminutive  set  of  offices,  and  i\eat  Bisky,  Mary  Meuress,  to  gang  on  that 

modest  approach ;  and,  last,  there  Was  way  wi'  the  young  Isurd  ?  Preserve  us 

the  fiirm-house  of  Mains,  which  is  to  do  weel  an' right,  if  my  fkce  disna 

now  a  gay  mansion,  but  was  then  what  bum  to  the  bane  to.  see  tier  1  Miss 

we  call,  descriptively  enough,  a  con-  Melrose   indeed  !,  Hech-wow,    sirs  1 

flised  rabble  m  houses.    The  ministet  that's  unco  like  a  name  for  ane  that 

and  farmer  were  brothets,  and  the  has  her  father's  byres  to  muck,  an'  the 


laird  was  just  the  laird. 

Well,  it  so  happened  that  the  young 
laird  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Melrose, 
the  farmer's  eldest  daughter  j—that  is, 
befell  in  love  with  her  in  the  same  way 
that  gentlemen  of  fortune  fall  in  love 
with  very  beautiful  country  maidens 
far  below  their  rank  in  life.  When 
his  father  gave  his  annual  feast  and 
ball  to  his  retainers,  then  the  young 
squire's  whole  attention  was  paid  to 
Marv,  and  to  Mary  alone ;  and  at  all 
the  Kirns  and  penny- weddings  it  was 


asse  to  take  off,  an'  the  house  to  soop 
ilka  day  she  rises  out  o'  her  bed  ;  ay, 
an*  sups  her  parritch  every  morning 
out  of  a  riven  timmer  dish  that'll  no 
baud  in  ony  milk !  We'll  see  what 
will  come  of  a*  this  Miss  Mettosiing^ 
Mrs  Blunt ;  and,  by  the  by.  speaking 
o'  that,  she  was  taen  unco  ill,  a  fort* 
night  syne,  and  Dr  Sinna  was  sent 
iR)r  to  see  her.  Weel,  what  does  t 
do  but  waylays  the  doctor  as  he  eame 
hame,  an'  I  speirs  very  particularly 
and  very  kindly  fbr  Mary, — an^  what 


the  same.   He  tookner  to  the  head  of    think  ye  he  said  ?  I'll  wager  yell  no 
every  dance,  called  her  Miss  Melrose,    guess  ? 


and  whispered  the  kindest  and  most 
flattering  things  in  her  ear.  He  even 
took  her  sometimes  on  his  knee  be« 
tweeh  dances,  but  it  was  always  re- 
marked that  he  had  to  retain  her 


**  I  CQudna  tell,  an  take  my  life,  t 
hope  it'was  naething  bad." 

'^  Come  this  way  a  bit  out  o'  theit 
hearing,  an'  I'll  tell  you."  (Then,  in 
a  close  whisper,]  "  He  said  she  was 


tiiere  more  than  half  by  force ;  for  she  convalescent  ?  Now;  what  d'ye  think 

never  seemed  at  all  satisfied  with  her  o'  ,that  ?  Is  it  no  a  shame  for  the  crea« 

situation  when  placed  there.     Conse-  ture  to  be  gaun  on  that  gati^  an*  her 

quently,  some  said  one  thing,  and  that  gate? 

some  another,  about  a  preference  so        *'  I  think  ye're  ower  the  matter 

decided.  Mrs  Blare,  who  had  a  num-  hard  wi'  poot  Mary,  IVT^s  Blare ;  I 

her  of  Jolly,  good-IoDking,  blowzy  dinna  see  what  she  has  done  thatBhcf 


4lt                                        MmyMelros€^  IZAfril, 

c^uld  get  by.    It  w^  be  the  want  of  even  the  old  kurd  never  leceiyed  a 

a'  manners,  and  would  shew  the  con«  half-year's  rent  diat  he  did  not  make 

ceited  poquette  at  aince,  war  she  to  Mary  a  present  out  of  it.    She  was, 

refuse  to  dance  wi'  the  young  laird  moreover,  both  handsome  and  beajiti- 

^hen  be  asks  her.    What,  then,  can  fulasarose,  and  quite  unrivalled  in 

she  do?  she  maun. either  be  singular,  the  village,  or  .extensive  double  pa* 

an'  bide  at  hame,  or  do  precees^y  as  rish. 

sbe  does."  Such  was  the  maiden  with  whom 

*'  Preserve  us  a',  woman,  X  wad  the  young  squire  fell  in  love ;  and  so 

think  na^thing  o'  dancing  down  wi'  deeply  did  he  fall  in  love  with  her, 

him  ainee  or  twice ;  but  to  take  him  that,  by  degrees,  he  made  it  too  ap^ 

a'  tjill  hersell,-rrthat's  the  thing  that  parent  lo  all  eyes.    He  could  hardly 

provokes  me."  stay  out  of  her  sight ;  and  Mary,  with 

^'  Indeed,  Mrs  Blare,  she  eanna  all  her  goodness  and  simplicity  of 

help  that  either ;   for  I  .have  heard  heart,  seems  to  have  had  a  little  kvi- 

her,  an'  sae  have  you,  say  to  him  again  ty,  otherwise  she  would  have  discords, 

an'  again,  *  I  wish  ye  wad  take  some  ed  the  young  gentleuNin  at  once ;  for 

other  body,  this  time,  sir.'  But  that's  it  could  not  miss  being  apparent  to 

what  he  winna  do ;  an'  what  can  she  her,  that  no  good  could  ever  accrue  to 

help  that  ?  Upon  my  word,  I  dinna  her  out  of  his  attentions.   No  matter ; 

like  to  hear  a  lassie  abused  for  what  Mary  loved  them,  and  certainly  was 

she  canna  avoid ;  an  pit  either  you  or  proud  of  them ;  and  perhaps  she  loved 

me  i'  her  shoon,  we  wad  just  do  as  the  handsome  young  man  too,  for  the 

she  does,  an'  carry  our  heads  as  high,  preference  he  gave  ner ;  and  then—* 

too,,  wlien  led  down  the  middle.    I  though  we  may  be  grieved  on  her  ac« 

fear,. poor  woman,  she  will  have  adlf-  count,  how  can  we  blame  her  ?-.-her 

ficult  ))art  to  play  wi'  him."  enemy  was  within,  and  a  first,  attach- 

''  Hech-wow !  to  hear  some  folk  .  ment  of  a  youthful  heart  it  is  hard 

speak !  I  think  some  folk  disna  make  to  withstand. 

muckle  difficulty  o'  some  parts  that  If  Mr  Melrose  disapproved  of  the 

some  folk  wants  them  to  play  ;  an'  young  laird's  visits,  he  held  his  peace, 

I'll  say  yet,  it's  a  shame  for  her  to  be  for  he  never  once  mentioned  them  to 

gaun  on  gallanting  that  gate  wi'  him,  Mary,  —  and    there   is  little   doubt 

an'  her  convalescent,  too !"  that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 

Mary's  mother  had  been  dead  for  the  virtUb  of  his  beloved  daughter ; 

a  number  of  years,  so  that  Mary  was  but  the  familiarity  became  evo'y  day 

her  father's  sole  housekeep^  from  the  more  and  more  avowed,  till  it  grew 

j^me  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  quite  notorious,  and  set  the  whole 

^«^  a  more  industrious  and  hard-  parish  a«talking ;  and  then  there  were 

wrought  girl  was  not  in  all  the  parish  two  incidents  occurred,  very  shortly 

of  Kilm^an,    Her  father  had  an  ex«  after  one  another,  that  had  almost  put 

tensive  concern  in  farming,  and,  when  Mrs  Blare  out  of  herself.  These  were, 

h^took  it,  it  wits  looked  on  as  a  fair  first,  Mary  Meliose   appearing  one 

bargain  ;  but,  alas !  the  times  changed  day  at  church  dressed  in  a  handsome 

60  much,  that  he  found  himself  very  silk  go>wn  and  new  ribbons,  and  that 

much  at  the  laird's  mercy. ,   The  old  very  day  the  young  laird  called  at  the 

laird  wte  a  hard  worldly  man,  but  an  Mains,  and  escorted   Mary  to    the 

honest  and  good  roan  at  heart;  and  church,  never  leaving  her  till  within 

from  the  beginning,  he  took  the  reso«  the  kirk-stile,  when  their  paths  part- 

lution  of  keeping  his  farmer  going  on,  ed,  leading  to  different  doors  of  the 

but  to  take,  at  the  same  time,  as  much  church.    Mrs  Blare  was  in  a  terrible 

rent  from  him  as  he  could  get.    Mat-  passion  at  her  that  day.    No  sooner 

ters  went  on  in  this  way  from  year  to  was  she  fairly  on  her  way  home,  than 

year,  which  kept  old  Melrose  and  his  she  broke  out  to  her  daughters  with, 

family  in  a  constant  and  long  continued  ^'  Gude  preserve  us  a'  to  do  weel  an' 

struggle ;  and  never  was  there  a  young  right,  bairns,  saw  ever  ony  body  the 

girl  made  more  personal  efforts  for  a  like  o'  yon  creature  ?  O  but  I  wad  fain 

parent's  success  than  Mary  did.    Of  hae  been  near  her  to  spit  on  her!  Na, 

course,  all  ber  friends  admired  her.  but  ye  ken  she  has  lost  a'  sense  o' 

Her  unde  and  aunt  invited  her  to  the  modesty  an'  discretion  now  thegither ! 

Manse  every  Sunday  -  after  sermon,  for  Mary  Meuress,  that  milks  the  kye, 

and  often  made  her  presents;  vsA  caniea  out  the  aase^  an'  sups  her 
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mrritch  out  of  4  riten  bicker,  to  pit 
ner  vulgar  immdent  vrm,  clad  in  silk, 
aneath  a  genUeman's  elbow,  an'  gang 
caperin'  an'  swaggering  through  us  a 
to  the  kirk !" 

*'  A'  fairly  an'  honestly  won,  mo- 
ther," said  Girzy. 

*^  Let  me  never  see  your  brazen  face, 
ye  taupie,  won  ony  thing  in  the  same 
fair  an'  honest  way.  I  wadna  see  a 
daughter  o'  mine  sittin'  i'  the  kirk; 
pinned  up  in  her  silks  an'  satins,  prim- 
ming an  looking  at  her  uncle  the 
minister  as  it  wad  di^ace  her  een  to 
let  them  turn  on  ony  o'  us." 
.  *'  Ay>  the  higher  she  rides  the  far« 
ther  she'll  fa',"  said  one.  . 

**  I  hare  heard  some  anld  rhyme 
that  said,  *  The  midden  lap  ower  die 
moon,'. hilt  I  aince thought  never  to 
see  that,"  said  another ;  and  in  simi« 
lar  discourse  did  the  Blares  pass  the 
Sabbath  afternoon,  affirming  and  re« 
affirming  that  tlie  young  laird  had 
clad  the  trollop  o'  the  Mains  a'  in  silk, 
and  their  intimacy  was  thus  avowed. 
.  They,  were  all  in  the  wrong,  as 
malice  is  sure  to  be,  for  it  was  the  old 
lady  who  made  Mary  the  present,  and 
who  was  literally  compelled  to  it  by 
the  laird  her  husband ;  who  affirmed, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  industry  and 
exertions  of  that  inestimable  young 
woman,  he  would  pocket  fifty  pounds 
less  of  rent  every  year.  And  when 
the  goodly  present  came  home,  and 
Mary  was  told  how  much  it  would 
cost,  she  wished  it  had  been  a  milk 
cow  to  have  increased  her  father's 
stock. 

Thus  the  young  laird  had  no  hand 
in  it,  nor  knew  aught  •f  the  transac* 
tion  till  he  found  Mary  dressed  in  it ; 
and  being  somewhat  dissatisfied  that 
it  had  been  so,  he  disapproved  of  the 
pattern,  the  make,  and  every  thing 
about  it ;  and  wished,  and  over  again 
wished,  that  he  had  been  consulted  in 
the  choice,  as  he  had  had  for  some  time 
one  in  his  eye  that  would  have  let  the 
world  see  tne  beauty  and  elegance  of 
his  dear  Miss  Melrose's  form,  which 
yet  it  was  not  aware  of;  and  at  length 
concluded  by  saying,  that  his  mo« 
ther's  present  should  not  supersede 
his.  Mary  said  she  was  for  no  more 
presents.  If  they  wanted  to  favour 
Aer,  let  them  abate  her  father's  heavy 
rental  soniewhat.  The  young  man 
answered  this  by  assuring  her,  that  her 
father's  state  and  circumstances  de« 
pended  solely  on  her  own  behaviour 


at  this  tinae.  This  was  a  very  tmge- 
nerous  hint ;  but  In^ily  Mary  did  not 
understand  it,  for  she  only  uttereda 
sigh,  and  said,  "  Alas,  all  thit  I  can 
do  is  but  as  a  drop  in  the  biidcet ;  but 
I  can  do  no  more  an  take  my  life." 

"  Yes  you  can,"  returned  he;  but 
he  had  not  the  &ce  to  tell  her  in  what 
respect,  although  pressingly  urged  to 
do  so. 

But  to  return  to  the  nresents,  and 
to  be  as  shoirt  as  poeulie.  On  that 
very  day  fortnight  after  Mary  ap- 
peared at  churdi  in  her  new  silk 
gown,  did  6he  appear  there  in  a  hand- 
some  superfine  riding  habit  and  a  plain 
beaver  hat  on  her  head,  the  most  im- 
posing of  all  dresses  that  ever  an  de« 
gant  form  was  clad  in.  There  was 
not  one  in  the  churchyard  knew  her^ 
neither  man  nor  woman ;  for  in  place 
of  her  own  plain  dark  locks,  she  li»d 
jet  black  curls  that  had  formed  a  part 
of  her  lover's  present,  and  which  he 
compelled  her  to  put  on ;  but  he  did 
not  escort  her  to  church  diat  daiK,  go- 
ing by  another  path  that  he  might  en* 
joy^&e  astonishment  of  the  rustic  pa- 
rishioners at  his  Mary's  beauty  and 
figure.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
knew,  her  save  himself,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  father's  family,  but  all 
wondered  at  her  g^eat  beauty,  and 
many  drew  near  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
lovely  stranger. 

To  confound  them  still  the  more,  it 
so  chanced  that  she  went  into  th^ 
minister's  seat  that  forenoon,  ther^ 
beipg  no  body  in  it  beside  but  her 
aunt,  and  her  father's  pew  very 
throng ;  and  as  she  likewise  went  into 
the  Manse  during  the  intermission  of 
worship,  all  the  gossips  of  the  parii^ 
were  left  to  wonder  after  diis  phenome- 
non of  beauty  and  elegance,  and  Mrs 
Blare  declared,  "  That  she  had  never 
in  her  life  beheld  so  elegant  and  lovely 
a  creature;  and  she  wiwed  that  Mary 
Meuress  had  been  there  that  day  wi'  a' 
her  silks  and  satins, — she  wad  hae  seen 
what  a  figure  she  coost  beside  the 
stranger.  But  the  truth  was  that  she 
had  kenn'd  o'  her,  and  hadna  durst 
come;  for  she  was  as  cunning  as  the 
serpent  that  beguiled  Eve.*' 

In  the  afternoon  the  service  was  be- 
gun before  Mary  and  her  aunt  came 
in,  and  her  own  customary  seat  in  her 
father's  pew  having  beeiv#Ieft  empty 
for  her,  she  stepped  silently  forward 
and  took  possesaum  of  it.  Mrs  JUare 
never  got  such  a  atound  in  her  life.  It 
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tutUy  niftdd  ber  iiMikottt  «l«od  Id  ^ 
cburek^-r^^  thing  that  she  was  Devev 
kiMWn  to  h^T*  done  either  before  oi 
si&ee.  When  she  stir  her  owb  jap-i 
proved  and  admired  beauty  go  mi^ 
likii  possession  of  the  trollop  Mary 
Meurefis'  sea^  every  nerte  of  heif 
vhaie  frame  reenved  a  shodc  as  from 
^eetricity.  She  made  an  inyoluntary^ 
ipring  up  and  dcfwa  again*  and  breath*- 
teg  my-.riHlrt^  ^fedaimed  aloudi 
I'  Lord  breserte  us  a'  to  do  weel  an! 
right  I  isH  hen?" 

The  minister  boking  at  her  with 
a  reproving  as  well  as  astonished  hiok^ 
prevented  her  from  going  oti ;  but 
uhe  sat  in  nettles  till  the  service  was 
over>  and  actually  in  a  fever>— ^raw* 
i«g  off  one  glove^  on  an6ther^**^hen 
with  a  trembling  hand  putting  on  her 
spectadeSi  then  off  with  them  the 
next  moment^-^^roaning  in  spirit^  and 
exclaiming  inwardly/  '^  Hedi-wow  I 
what  w&  this  world  turn  taV 

.  As  soon  as.  she  got  fairly  over  the 
kirknfi1ile»  shelM^oke  out  with,  *'  Hech* 
wow,  baim^  what  f«  to  become  6'  us 
a'  now !  We  are  gaun  ta  be  facsd  out 
o'  Idrk.  an*'  market  wi'  e'en#forret 
braaen^fiMsed  strumpetry J  Was  ever 
latm  hke.  o'  yon. seen  iti  a  Chrisdan 
eouBtry?  Weel,  what  d'ye  think  o^ 
tibe  soodgy  wench  ct  the  MaikiSi  the 
day  ?  Is  yon  aught  like  sooping  the 
hcms^  an'  muekiBg  the  byr^s,  an*  slip- 
ping her  perrilch  out  ait  riveudish  r^ 

.  '^I  yrmiiony  body  would  make  me 
sie  a  presehl,"  4Bald  Giray ;  '^I  should 
faee  oer  up  wi't  on  whoever  she 
likit.  How  weel  she  did  look  !  Nowj 
mother^  ye  ken  what  ye  said  about 
her  yoursell." 

'^Na^  really  she  does  look  better  than 
any  body  wad  think.  I  believe^  after 
a'^  the  doctor  has  been  wrang." 

Mary  spent  the  evening  at  the  Manse 
as  usual,  and  was  there  complimented 
on  her  appearance  so  much,  that  I  am 
afraid  itnelped  to  warm  her  heart  to 
tbadoQort  who  still  more  and  more 
avowed  his  love  for  Mary.  She  heard 
him  good*natttredly^  and  did  not  seem 
to  dispute  the  factj,  but  said,  ^*  She 
was  obliged  to  him;  and  that  the 
msir  he  thought  o'  her,  she  was  the 
better  ~  pleased/'«-*«nd  siich  little  in^ 
noeeat  sayings  as  these. 

He  had  hitherto  never  asked  ner 
mentioned  any  favour  fh>m  her  in  re« 
turn  for  all  his  attentionsi  but  ha  now 
began  to  mention  one  irhioh  appeared 


•6  tHviid  td  M«rfi  ihlH  she  did  not 
look  on  it  as  any  favour  at  all»  It 
was  ohly  to  ooihe  up  to  Mrs  M'Gaffie's 
at  the  post-office  some  nighty  ai^  have 
some  fun  wi*  auld  Lucky  j  knd  Mary 
said  she  wotld  like  it  very  much  if 
she  could  get  time.  He  harped  sb 
miuShtm  thia^  day  after  day>  that' at 
k»»gth  Mary  promised^  on  si^  a 
nighti  to  meet  him  there.  She  was 
to  go  to  Mfs  M'Gaffie's  shop  for  some^ 
thitig.  and  he  knew  the  post-mistreaa 
would  invite  her  ben  the  house^  and 
there  she  was  to  remaiu  till  be  came; 
as  bv  chalioe^  for  letters,  when  they 
woiild  have  some  grand  fun  with 
Lucky,  and  he  vn)uM  see  her  safely  . 
homeaft^r.       . 

Such  was  the  plan  struck  out  by 
ihe  young  laird,  and  to  whidi  Mary> 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  assented^ 
without  the  least  apprehension,  but 
rather  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  satisfac- 
^n.  But  on  the  day  preceding  the 
appointment,  she  received  a  formal  in<« 
vitaMmi  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs  M'Gaffie 
at  seven.  Then  she  began  half  to  sus- 
pect some-plot,  and  yet  she  knew  not 
what  to  suspect ;  mit  ahe  perceived 
nlatnly  that  ner  lover  had  made  known 
bis  plans  to  the  pMt^mistress,  wbieh 
ihe  liked  very  ill,  beeause  he  had 
suggested  a  d&rant  plan  to  hersdf^ 
She  resolved  at  first  not  to  go;  but 
when  her.father  came  home  in  the 
evening,  she  told  him  oi  the  invita*' 
tion,  and  he  said  nothing  either  against 
or  in  favour  of  her  acceptance.  She 
then  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  body 
that  Mrs  M'Gaffie  was  in  the  main, 
for' that  Ihe' knew  nothing  about  her 
beyond  seeing  her  in  the  shop.  Her 
father  answered,  that  he  never  heard 
aught  against  her,  save  that  she  was 
ra^er  o'er  fond  of  currying  favour 
with  the  great  folk ;  and  that  as  Mary 
got  so  much  fatigue  and  little  amuse* 
ment,  she  was  very  welcome  to  go  if 
she  had  a  mind  to  it. 

Thus  Mary  had  her  fother's  assent 
to  the  visit,  but  sheidt  conscious  that 
she  had  only  his  assent  to  the  onei* 
half  of  it.  Yet  how  curious  a  thing 
^uihful  love  is !  fen-  all  must  go  on 
m  secrecy  and  perfect  confidence,  else 
it  eannot  go  on  at  all.  Mary  could 
no  more  have  told  her  father  that  she 
had  an  appointment  to  meet  the  young 
laird  there,  than  she  could  have  shorn 
her  head  of  heat  flowing  and  admired 
tresses;  and  she  was  eut  to  the  heart 
at  the  iodelioacy  of  her  lover,  in  ha« 
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ting  kid  1^  M^plfli  |o  tie  gamil^ov 
pott-mistress. 

Mai^  btd  been  Irroaght  up  under 
ihe  tuition  of  hear  unde  in  the  s^eM 
est  prindples  of  rdigion^  Her  fkthev 
was  also  a  devout  man ;  but  over  imd 
irt)Ove  Uiese  egceell^t  ^mples,  she 
Iras  by  nature  rdlgiottsly  and  pdousl; 
indiiied  herself,  and  si^  her  pr$yer« 
every  night  in  her  little  ohMnber^  be« 
fore  going  to  rest  with  her  younget 
sister.  And  this  nighty  what  she 
could  tiot  tell  h^  father,  ahe  on  her 
knees  confessed  to  her  Maker,  begging 
of  him^  that  if  in  the  simplicity  of  hef 
heart  ^e  was  going  from  the  pa^ 
tf  rectitude,  he  would  pardon  h^^ 
and  take  her  under  his  fatherly  pro« 
tectipn  that  night  and  for  ever.  This 
petition  she  remembered  to  her  during 
day  with  gratitude ;  but  I  fear  it  is 
in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  persua** 
ding  all  my  young  and  lovely  friends 
to  follow  the  example,  and  recommend 
themselves  to  the  protection  of  the 
Most  High  on  every  critical  eitier« 
gency* 

Mary  dressed  herself  in  a  pure  white 
muslin  gown ;  and  when  about  to  set 
out,  her  &thar  said  to  her,  *'  Tak6 
Nancy  Shi(4>iih^yc>u,  and  go  thtough 
the  fields  at  the  heatest^  for  it  is  Krear* 
inglate,  and  I  will  send  for  jrou  at 
ni^."  '  • 

"You  tieed  liot  itend  for  me,"r^- 
turned  sbe^  '^  as  I  will  probably  stay 
all  night  with  my  aunt,  fbr  my  uncld 
is,  I  bdleve,  froih  hoitie/'-*"  Very 
Well,"  said  her  father.  Now  this  wad 
hardly  ingenuous  in  Mary,  for  she 
knew  of  one  to  tiet  her  home,  and  then 
she  would  be  obliged  to  make  another 
wee  bit  venial  lie,  namely,  that  ^'  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  thought 
it  was  better  to  come  home  to  her  own 
bed."  It  is  a  curious  cfaaractpristic  in 
the  sex,  but  i(  is  a  fact,  that  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  a  woman  who  would 
so  much  as  admit  that  it  was  a  fault 
or  a  sin  to  tell  lies  about  the  men  I  I 
once  mentiotied  this  to  a  sensible  ma- 
tronly country  lady  «P  my  acqui^t* 
ance,  and  her  answer  was,  '*  O  ye  kenf, 
ftir,  we  canna  tell  a'.  That's  what 
ye  need  never  expect  o'  us  that  we 
can  tell  a'.,  Na,  na.  Lord  help  us-, 
what  wad  come  o'  us  if  we  were  to 
tell  a' !"  Ergo,  Mary  committed  no 
fault  at  alt. 

Away,  went  lovely  M-ary  to  her  first 
love^tryste,  and  away  went  Nancy 
Shiei  with  her  through  the  fields  by 


the  u^tKdt  ptdr.  ne^wcttto«arflie 
first  8tile,:and  (tie^teond stile;  butat 
they  appioaebed  the  third,  diey  per^ 
•ei^  the  miniittr  coming  on  dM 

Eth  t0  meet  thmn.  Tiioi  M^ry  tofM 
rmaaide  firam  the  maid^  md  iftid 
Ae  might  return  houie,  for  ^here  mm 
her  uncle,  who  would  convoy  her  to 
the  ^ll^;e ;  and  NMiey  retttned  while 
yet  from  thirtv  to  forty  yards  distant 
from  the  worthy  parson."  He  took  ids 
stand  on  the  first  step,  of  the  stile,  ail 
if  with  the 'intent  of  hsrving  somepar-i 
ley  with  his  niece  before  she  got  overi 
and  thew  he  stood,  viewing  her  in-* 
teotly  witk  a  pityii^  look.  *'  Qtk>d 
e'en  to  you,  sir,''  said  Marv. 

"  Good  e'en,  good  e'en.  Maty.  You 
are  true  to  your>  appointment,  I  see.**- 
'^  I  am  going  to  Mrs  M'Oaffle's,  at 
the  pott  houae,  to  drink  tea,"  s^d 
she.    '  f 

'^  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  returned 
he.  **  But,  Mary,  I  would  hardly 
have  expected  of  you  to  have  made 
this  appointment,  and  f ar  less  to  hav« 
kept  it,  after  due  ocinyderatioii.  Did 
you  ask  permission  of  your  Ikther  td 
fulfil  this  engagement  r 

*^  Ym  I  did,  and  had  his  assent  too> 
which  he  gnbied  with  ih^  greatest 
readiness,  good  man !" 

''  AAd  dkl  you  tell  him  that  you 
had  an  appointinent  ta  Meet  Willi  thi 
yimng  laird  there  to-night?** 

Mary  was  thunderstruck.  Thequei 
ry  wetit'ta^her  heart  like  It  burning 
m-and,  and  from  thcnee  to  ev^ery  pOre 
of  bar  body  swifter  than  yghlning* 
htf  ears  rung,  and  her  face  to6k'  first 
the  fiush  oi  the  peony  rdse,  and  then 
grew  as  white  as  her  muslin  gowfii 
She  had  not  the  fitce  either  to  deny  or 
confess  it ;  but  at  length  ehe  faltered 
out,  "  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  You  see  I  do  knoWit;*Hind  I 
know  more,  which  you  do  not  kiloWi 
If  you  go  to  Mrs  M^Gaffie's,  you  are 
to  sleep  with  him  there  all  ni^t,  and 
the  plan  is  so  laid,  that  It  Is  impoisi* 
bleyou  can  evite  it." 

Mary  continued  dumb  with  amaze« 
ment,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  evening 
sky,  and  her  pale  lip  quivering  with 
indignation.  One  thing  she  knew,  that 
no  living  flesh  could  have  divulged 
these  things  but  her  lover  biihsSf « 
and  she  thought  it  mostungallant  and 
ungenerous  in  him  thus  to  expose  hci' 
weakness  before  she  had  committed 
any  fiiult.  Then  she  shed  some  bit« 
ter  tears,  but  uttered  not  a  word. 
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^'  Gro  away  home,  Mary/'  said  the 
good  man.  ^'  That  God  in  whom  is 
your  trust,  and  to  whom  you  commit- 
ted yourself  in  custody  so  lately^  hatli 
preserved  you  at  this  time,  and  you 
will  soon  know  better  than  you  do  at 
present  what  great  reason  you  have 
for  gratitude  to  him." 

Mary  uttered  a  deep  sigh>  and  re« 
turned  as  her  unele  desired  her ;  but 
the  said  within  herself,  '^  I  have  of- 
fended my  ffood  uncle,  for  he  neither 
shaked  hands  with  me,  nor  prdf&red 
to  see  .me  on  my  way  home,  neither 
of  which  courtesies  he  ever  n^lected 
before."  As  she  said  this  in  her  heart, 
she  looked  behind  her  to  see  if  her  re- 
vered uncle  was.  eyeing  her  on  her 
way ;  but  behold  her  uncle  was  not 
there!  He  was  neither  on  the  .stile> 
nor  the  path  leading  frook^t,  and  Ma- 
ry wondered  what  had  become  of  him; 
but  weening  that  possibly  he  might  be 
concealing  himself  to  see  that  she  did 
not  return  to  her  appointment,  she 
went  home. 

When  she  entered  the  parlour,  her 
father,  wno  was  hearkening  little  Sa- 
rah a  l^son,  was  astonished  when  he 
saw  her.  "  Wiiat's  the  piatter,  Ma- 
ry }"  said  he»fx>f  ^  have  you  Corgot  any 
thing?" 

;    *' No,  no;: but  I  have  taken  the 
rue,  an'  turped  again."  , 

**  That's  something  queer  and  ca- 
{yrioious^like,  I  think,  Mary." 

**  I  met  with  my  uncle  at  the  mid? 
die  stile,  and  he  said  he  thought  it 
was  better  for  me  to  t^rn  home^agaip, 
l»  the  YOtuag  laird  was  to  be  Aere,  an' 
fomeo  that  set,— an'  I  thought  sae 
loo." 

**  Mary,  my^  dcjar,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  You  are  dreaming,  or  making 
up  a  sheer  romance  to  amuse  your  fa- 
^$r.  What  you  tell  me  is  impossible, 
for  your  uncle  is  in  Edinburgh." 

"  No,  |io,  sir.  If  he  has  been  in 
Edinburgh,  he  is  come  back  again ;  fat 
I  assure  you  he  stopped  me  at  the 
stile,  an'  turned  me  ^ain.  Speir  ye 
at  Nancy  Shiel,  she  saw  him  as  weel 
as  me."  ' 

Mr  Melrose  laughed  at  this  allega- 
tion as  a  piece  of  singular  absurdity, 
and  calling  Nancy  ben,  he  asked  her 
if  she  saw  his  brother  the  minister 
meet  with  Mary  by  the  way  ?  Nancy 
averred  that  she  did.  "  Somebody 
has  thrawn  glamour  in  baith  your  een, 
girls,"  said  he^  '^  for  the  thing  is  im« 


possible.  Are  you  'sure,  dame,  that  it 
was  he  ?' 

"  I  turned  again  afore  I  cam  within 
speaking  o'  him,"  said  Nancy.  ''  But 
I'm  sure  it  was  outher  him  or  his  spi« 
rit.". 

"  Never  let  ony  body^hear  either  of 
you  say  sae  again,  for  you  will  only 
get  yourselves  laughed  at,''  said  the' 
&rmer ;  and  the  suligect  was  dismiss- 
ed. 

,  But  Nancy's  rash,  though  commoii 
expression,  made  a  sudden  and  power- 
ful impression  on  Mary's  feelings,  as 
she  thought  of  her  uncle  s  cold  and  dis- 
tant manner  towards  her ;  and  so  trou- 
|)led  was  her. mind  about  one  thing 
and  another,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
betake  herself  to  bed. 

Mrs  M'Gaffie's  party  now  consisted 
pf  the  young  laird  alone,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  great  and  grievous  was 
his  disappointment  when  Mary  did 
not  come.  He  grew  at  last  so  rest- 
less and  impatient,  that  he  caused 
Mrs  M'Gaffie  hire  a  boy  for  half-a- 
crown,  who  rode  to  the  Mains  with 
Mrs  M'Graffie's  compliments  t6  Miss 
Melrose,  and  intimation  that  the  par- 
ty at  the  post-office  waited  tea  for  ner. 
Her  father  returned  for  answer  that 
shejiras  indisposed,  and  had  gone  to 
bed — and  thus  their  grand  scheme  was 
fairly  blown  up. 

Mary  heard  it  reported  the  next  day 
that  her  uncle  was  in  Edinburgh,  but 
she  never  WQuld  let  belief  tsdce  nold  of 
her  .that  it  could  possibly  be  so,  till 
she  went  jup  to  the  Manse  in  the  even- 
ing, and  not  only  learned  the  certainty 
pf  it  from  her  aunt's  own  moutjii,  but 
saw  a  letter  from  him  of  that  morn- 
ing's date.  Her  aunt  pointed  at  the 
postscript,  in  which  Mary  read,  "  I 
nope,  dear  niece,  Mary  is  well.  I 
have  had  great  trouble  of  spirit  about 
her." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  much 
Mary  was  astounded  at  this  intelli* 
geiice ;  she  could  not  distrust  the  evi? 
dence  of  her  own  senses,  and  therefore 
kidined  to  think  that  her  uncle,  for 
some  secret  purpose,  was  living  in  con- 
cealment about  the  village.  But  every 
circumstance  duly  considered  rendered 
the  whole  beyond  her  capacity,  only 
she  was  certam  that  there  had  been  an 
interposition  of  Providenee  on  her  be- 
half, and  was  grateful  and  thankful  to 
her  Maker  on  that  account,  and  resolved 
on  being  more  circumspect  in  future. 
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She  did  not  tell  her  aunt  what  she  had 
seen^  deteirmined  to  retain  the  secret 
to  herself  as  far  as  possible.  However^ 
it  got  Iraeath  and  spread ;  but  what  or 
who  it  was  that  met  and  admonished 
Mary  that  night  was  never  known  to 
this  day.  Some  said  it  was  her  father 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  his  brother's 
clothes;  but  that  seems  hardly  possi* 
ble,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  own  par« 
lour  when  she  went  home. 

That  night  of  the  appointment^  the 
young  laird  went  to  the  rising  ground 
east  of  the  village  called  The  Coutt 
Knowes^  to  watch  what  path  Mary 
would  take^  for  he  wanted  to  meet  her 
by  the  way;  but  when  he  saw  that 
her  maid  was  with  her,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  Mrs  M'Gaffie's, 
to  i»'epare  for  his  beautifid  Mary's  re- 
ception ;  consequently  when  she  never 
arrived^  he  was  alarmed  as  well  as 
vexed  to  the  heart.  The  next  day  he 
waited  on  her  to  enquire  after  her 
healthy  but  she  was  busy  out  and  in^ 
and  paid  very  little  attention  to  him^ 
being  more  dry  and  distant  in  her 
manner  towards  him  than  ever  she  had 
been.  "  Tell  me  this,  dearest  Mary," 
said  he,  ''  did  not  you  go  through  the 
fields  last  night  clad  in  white,  and  a 
maid- servant  vrith  you?"  She  con« 
fessed  that  she  did.  ^'  And  were  you 
not  then  on  your  way  to  Mrs  M'- 
Gafiie's  ?"  She  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  she  was.  *'  What  in  this  world 
was  it  then  wMch  made  you  change 
your  mind  and  return  }"  At  that  ques- 
tiott  she  blushed  and  was  silent ;  and 
after  long  teasing  for  an  explanation, 
she  informed  him  that  she  got  some 
secret  intelligence  by  the  way  of  a  cer« 
tain  plot  laid  between  him  and  a  friend 
of  his,  of  the  success  of  which  she 
did  not  choose  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

This  put  the  young  man  as  much 
out  of  countenance  as  ever  Mary  had 
been  with  reference  to  him.  Conscious-* 
ness  of  a  guilty  intention  against  so 
much  beauty  and  innocence,  made 
him  blush  like  crimson.  He  left  her 
abruptly,  and  hasted  to  Mrs  M'Gaffie, 
whom  he  abused  beyond  measure  for 
such  a  breach  of  confidence.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  denied  it,  as  he  knew 
well  he  had  never  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  any  other,  and  the  two  friends 
firom  thence  became  enemies. 

As  the  young  laird  never  could  get 
Mary  to  make  another  appointment 
with  him,  nor  give  him  the  least  hope 
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of  success  in  his  honourable  schemei> 
he  grew  quite  desperate,  it  being  out 
of  his  power,  as  he  afterwards  deda.< 
red,  to  live  without  her.  He,  there^ 
fore,  as  a  last  and  only  resource,  re« 
solved  to  carry  her  off  by  stratagem  or 
force ;  but  at  all  events  to  have  p08« 
session  of  her,  which  in  the  follow* 
ing  harvest  he  accomplished  very  ea« 
sily  as  follows.  • 

On  the  morning  of  St  Lawrence  fair 
he  called  at  the  Mains,  and  found,  as 
he  expected,  Mary  dressed  for  the 
fair ;  and,  it  being  a  very  wet  day,  he 
proffered  her  a  ride  in  die  carriage^ 
both  to  the  fair  with  him,  and  home 
again  in  the  evening.  Mary's  heart 
at  once  jumped  at  the  proffer,  but 
prudence  forbade  her  acceptance  till 
she  asked  her  father ;  who  said  it  was 
too  good  an  offer,  he  thought,  to  be  re- 
fused on  such  a  day.  So  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  Mary  s  fate  sealed.  The 
young  man  returned  with  the  carriage. 
Mary  re- dressed  herself  inher splendid 
riding  habit  and  beaver,  and,  with  her 
little  work-bag  in  her  hand,  sprang 
from  her  father's  door-step  into  the 
carriage  beside  her  lover.  Her  spirits 
were  uncommonly  bv  jAnt,  and  she 
felt  happy  and  gratefw  to  the  gallant 
young  man  for  the  continued  prefer- 
ence shewn  to  her ;  and  though  she 
would  not  admit  of  his  endearments 
and  caresses,  yet  she  did  not  appear 
displeased.  I  know  not  what  words 
passed  by  the  way  about  going  over 
the  march,  but  there  were  some  which 
were  regarded  by  Mary  at  least  nierC- 
ly  as  words  of  course.  He  asked  if 
she  woidd  like  to  go  over  the  march 
with  him;  and  she  said  she  would. 
At  the  fair  they  had  some  pies  and 
wine  together,  and  he  introduced  h^r 

to  a  Miss  H ',  a  friend  of  his, 

whom  Mary  liked  exceiedingly  for  her 
unaffected  kindness  and  hilarity.  At 
night  they  got  all  three  into  the  car- 
riage to  return  home,  and  frolic  and 
mirth  abounded  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Mary,  for  one,  never  thought  of  the 
length  of  the  stage,  but  always  dread- 
ed that  they  would  come  too  soon  to 
the  end  of  it.  At  length  the  catriage 
stopped,  and  Mary  and  Miss  H^— • 
were  handed  out  by  their  beau  ;  but 
instead  of  alighting  at  her  father's 
door,  as  she  expected,  Mary  perceived 
that  she  was  in  a  strange  place,  she 
knew  not  where;  nor  had ^ she  the 
smallest  conception  of  the  distance 
they  had  travelled.  "  Where  are  we  ?'' 
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taid  she.  **  Upon  my  word  I  do  not 
well  know^"  returned  he ;  th^i  tam- 
ing to  tbe  driyer^  he  said,  *'  Dick^  who 
bade  you  oome  this  way^  you  rascal  P'' 
Tbe  coachman^  who  had  got  his  les- 
ion before,  answered,  <^  It  was  your 
iather,  sir." 
^*  O  I  very  well,"  said  the  other,  gi- 
ving eaohof  the  ladies  an  arm,  and  con* 
ducting  them  into  the  inn. 
-  "  Good  Lord,  Mr  James,  where  are 
we?"  enquired  Miss  H—,  with  well- 
feigned  alarm  ;  *'  I  declare  I  am  ter- 
rified, and  must  tell  you  I  don't  un« 
derstand  this." 

'  "  Hold  your  tongue,  foolidi  girl," 
taid  he;  ''are  you  not  safe  enou^ 
with  me  anywhere  ?" 
.  "  Am  I  so  indeed  ?  But  I  have  rea- 
son to  know  otherwise,  and,  oh  me  I 
I'm  suie  you  have  some  plot  on  my 
honour,  and  then  what  shall  I  do  if  I 
am  bereft  of  my  honour!  But  I'll 
raise  the  whole  village,  that  I  will; 
ind  I'll  have  you  apprehended  and  in- 
carceiiited,  ay,  and  hanged,  for  the  de- 
forcement of  a  virgin." 

In  this  state  did  she  go  on,  till  Mary 
became  afraid  of  some  terrible  cala- 
mity ;  and  actually,  in  the  simplicity 
•f  her  heart,  took  part  with  her  be- 
trayer in  calming  tne  lady's  terrible 
alarm, trying  to  assiure  her,  that  though 
she  herself  was  in  the  same  predica- 
BKnt,^and  knew  not  whether  they  had 
come  ^ere  by  chance  or  by  design, 
yet  she  had  so  much  confidence  in  Mr 
James's  honour,  that  she  felt  very  Ut- 
ile, if  any,  alarm.  Then  the  lady  rose 
In  a  flame  upon  M&ry,  pretending  diat 
the  was  a  country  crony  of  his,  whom 
he  had  suborned  to  assist  him  in  her 
hiveiglement,  but  she  wastletermined 
to  have  full  and  ample  amends  of  them 
both ;  «nd  for  that  purpose  she  order- 
ed the  doors  to  be  all  locked,  and  the 
keys  delivered  up  to  herself,  till  she 
sent  for  the  officers  of  justice  to  take 
them  both  into  custody.  And  there 
tbe  two  were  locked  up  together,  and 
A  double  guard  placea  on  the  door. 
They  were  taken  out,  guarded,  during 
tbe  night,  into  another  room,  and  exa- 
mined ;  and  their  haughty  judge  re- 
manded thenr  both  into  confinement^ 
and  constables  to  be  placed  on  the 
house  till  he  could  procure  a  regular 
warrant  from  Edinburgh  for  their  com- 
mitment; and  there  were  they  locked 
up  again  together,  and  kept  there  for 
several  days.  It  was  Miss  H—— 's 
own  country  house,  and  no  very  good 
one,— but  well  enough  known  to  many 


of  the  Edinburgh  bucks  onoe  on  a  day. 
Alack  for  poor  Mary  J  She  had  none 
to  condole  with  her  save  her  betrayer, 
who  soothed  her  as  the  crocodile 
soothes  his  prey. 
^  Mr  Melrose  had  a  {;reat  number  of 
cattle  at  tbe  St  Lawrence  fair,  and  not 
being  able  to  sell  them  all,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  drive  them  to  the  southern 
markets ;  and  by  that  means,  he  was 
a  week  or  more  absent  from  home  :-^ 
and  a  miserable  man  was  he  on  nis 
return,  on  learning  that  his  Mary  ha4 
been  lost,-— the  vei^  stafi^of  his  age  and 
support  of  his  family.  He  never  rest- 
ed till  he  had  learned  every  thing  it 
was  possible  to  learn  concerning  her : 
and  bein^  assured  that  the  young  laird 
had  carried  her  off,  he  went  straight 
and  applied  to  his  father,  hoping  to 
find  him  at  least  reasonable.  He  never 
was  farther  mistaken.  The  laird  broke 
out  into  such  a  passion  as  he  had  never 
teen  him  in  before. 
,  ''  And  why  come  to  me  with  these 
news?"  said  he;  ''was  I  your  daugh- 
ter's keeper  ?  I'll  take' neither  blame 
nor  interest  in  it,  that  I  assure  you  of. 
You  might  have  taken  better  care  of 
vour  daughter.  If  young  hizzies  will 
oe  melling  with  their  superiors,  jigging 
and  dancing  with  them,  and  riding  in 
chaises  with  them,  they  must  just  abide 
by  the  consequences.  You  might  have 
taken  better  care  of  vour  daughter,  and 
be  —  to  you  !* 

'^  Alack,  sir,  I  little  thought  that 
ever  your  son  could  have  had  we  heart 
to  have  ruhied  mv  beloved  Mary," 
said  the  farmer,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
"  she  was  so  good,  so  amiable,  and  so 
virtuous,  and  so  much  the  support  of 
my  small  family,  that  I  could  not  have 
thought  the  heart  of  man  could  have 
betrayed  her,  far  less  Mr  James,  whose 
honour  I  trusted  as  much  as  my  own." 

"  You  trusted  to  a  great  rascal, 
then,"  said  the  laird,  turning  hastily 
away,  and  dashing  a  tear  from  his  eye ; 
"  and  so  you  may  go  and  redeem  your 
trust  the  best  way  you  can." 

Poor  Melrose,  finding  he  could  do 
nothing  here,  posted  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  soon  found  his  young  mas- 
ter; and  a  more  awkward  and  distress- 
ing meeting  can  scarcely  be  concei- 
ved. The  young  man  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  eloquence  of  the  parent's 
grief,  but  would  confess  nothing,  save 
that  Mary  got  a  ride  with  him  to  town, 
and  went  off  with  a  female  acquaint- 
ance who  came  with  her ;  and  with 
this  answer,  •■"'  "  '-•-'«^  direction 
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where  there  wu  some  diance  of  hear- 
ii^  of  her,  was  the  heart-kick  parnit 
dUiniwed.    He  had  not  gone  ten  jarda        "  Because — you  lee,  sir — hem  I  nhft 

from  the  door  before  he  diKOveied  hia  U,  aa  we  would  aajr,  air — hem  !  hardly, 

matter,  the  old  laird,  posting  onward  fit  to  he-teen  at  preaeot — "Shax  is,  she 

to  the  house  he  had  juat  left,  and  never  ia  iu  dUhabitle,  air." 
once  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  pave-        "  Ay — hem  !  she  is  in  diahabillCa 

ment     A  gleam  of  hope  shot  acrosa  air !  Juat  so  !  I  know  what  that  means. 

the  old  farmer's  mind,  at  this  sight,  of  She  is  under  lock  and  key  with  some 

at  least  recovering  his  lost  child  ;  in-  grand  female  fliend  of  yours,  weeping 

deed,  that  was  the  only  hope  he  could  her  fate,  aud-curdng  the  day  you  were 

entertain  ;  and  to  have  recovered  that  born.     I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young 

darling  lamb,  who  he  was  sure  had  gentleman : — it   ia  vain   to  multiply 

been  driven  astray,  and  not  gone  vo^  words.     My  errand  to  town  was  thisi 

Inntarily,  he  would  have  given  all  ha  I  know  you  have  beffayed  that  aiiuabi* 

poBseesed  in  the  world.  girl;  sad  that,  I  am  certain,  under  false 

The  laird  going  abruptly  into  hia  promises ;  and  for  the  irreparalile  in- 

son'a  apartment,  found  bim  leaning  hit  jury  you  have  doneher.you  shall  either 

arm  on  the  chinitiey,  and  his  eyes  make  her  your  lawful  married  wife,  iff 

gleaming  with  teara.     The  farmer's  I  this  day  not  only  legally  disinho^t, 

expostniatioDs  had  smitten  him  to  the  but  cast  you  out  of  my  family,  and 

heart;  and  if  his  late  enonnities  had  diaownyou  forever.  So  you  have  just 

then  been  to  act  aa  tbey  were  before  lo  say  the  word.     Will  yoo  marry  her 

acted,  I  believe  he  would  rather  have  or  not  ?" 

laiddown  his  life  than  haveoommitled         "  With  all  my  heart,  sir,ifitiByour 

them.  Ilie  moment  he  saw  his  father  desire.   I  wouldhavemsrriedherloDg 

he  again  turned  pale,  ao  closely  are  ago,  for  I  loved  her  ao  much  that  I 

gaCt,    fear,   and  shame,  connected,  could  not  live  wi 

"  Father,  you  here  ?   That  is  certain*  I  never  durst  as) 

ly  eztraonHnaty,"  slid  he.  thought  I  was  a 

'    "Extraordinary,  sir?  how  ^ouU  grant  it." 
it  be  extraordinary  when  mattras  are        "  Neither  I  w 

as  die;  are  ?     Tell  me  this,  you  vil-  rascal!  neither  I 

lain,  and  tell  me  truly,  is  it  you  who  then.    But  you  I 

have  carried  off  Hary  Melrose  from  .againstmeDOW. 

her  father  ?■"  ed  my  own  farmi 

"  Marj^  Melrpse  again,"  Raid  James,  ther  in  the  face 

his  lip  quivering  with  shame  and  vexa-  they  bad  receive 

tion  ~,  *■  this  is  a  terrible  ado  about  a  found  I  could  no 

girl,  as  if  no  other  in  the  world  were  in  the  faoe,  nor  ask  Uis  mnne  '(otMo- 
worth  caring  for  but  sh&"  tion,  wbde  such  a  hdnous  injury  re- 

"  That  ifi  noft  answering  my  quea-  mained  unrepaired.     But  it  is  all  well 

-tion,  you  confounded  heartless  blub-  now.    Give  me  your  hand.    We  are 

heringrsscair'saidtheirritatedfather.  friends  Again.     No  other  reparation 

*'  In  her  own  sphere  there  was  not  one  conid  do  but  this.  Goj  seek  me  out 
OS  well  wOTth  caring  for;  and  let  me  Mary,  and  let  us  get  the  marriage  over 
tell  you,  she  had  more  virtue,  truth,     without  delay." 

and  integrity,  than  ever  you  were  po&-  .  When  James  went  to  his  diacooao- 
aessed  of  with  all  yonr  advantages.  late  Mary,  and  told  her  what  his  fa- 
She  was  the  flower  of  her  father's  house,  ther  had  done,  she  was  quite  overc^nne 
aa  well  as  the  stay  and  support  of  it.  with  gratitude,  and  when  she  came 
And  do  you  think  that  I  will  suffer  as  into  his  presence,  she  kneeled,  em- 
much  beauty  and  simple  piety  to  fall  braced  his  knees  with  both  her  arms, 
a  prey  to  a  regardless,  cold-hearted,  and  wept  profusely.  But  the  old  man 
pampered  rascal  like  you  ?  Lead  me  lifted  her  in  his  arras  and  kissed  her, 
to  her  instantly,  that  I  may  examine  bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  she 
her  myself;  for  I  will  not  get  one  word  should  alillhave  her  new  gown  at  the 
of  truth  out  of  you."  Mains'  rent-paying.     The   two  were 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  in  this.  I  would  married  accordingly,and  as  they  reach- 
rather  be  excused  for  the  [Vesent,  if  ed  Kilmeran  Castle  late  on  a  Saturday 
you  [dMae."  evening,  nothing  of  the  matter  was 
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known  in  the  parish.  But  the  sur-^ 
prise  excited  among  the  parishioners 
next  day,  was  productive  of  very  bad, 
and  even  fatal  consequences.  Mary 
appeared  in  the  uppermost  seat  of  the 
laird's  velvet- covered  gallery,  and  the 
old  laird  Himself  sat  on  the  chair  next 
her ;  shei  was  dressed  in  white  satid,  and 
had  a  necklace  of  gold  and  diamond 
rings.  This  being  the  first  intimation 
to  me  parish  of  Mary's  exalted  fortune, 
the  flash  of  astonishment  produced  by 
it  may  be  partly  conceived.  But  it  un- 
fortunately so  happened,  that  Mrs 
Blare,  just  a  few  minutes  previous  to 
that,  had  been  talking  of  Mary's  most 
shameful  elopement  in  quite  unmea- 
sured terms.  She  said  to  Mrs  Blunt, 
*^  What  think  you  o'  your  light-heeled 
madam  now  ?~  the  grand  leader  down 
o'  our  country  dances  and  French  cur« 
tilHons!  I  trow  she  has  gotten  the 
whistle  o'  her.plack  now,  what  she  has 
lang  been  fishing  for.  That  comes  o* 
presents  o'silk  gowns  and  riding-claes ! 
It  wad  hae  set  her  as  weel  to  hae  been 
cleaning  her  dad's  byres  yet,  and  sup- 
ping her  parritch  out  o'  tne  riven  hick- 
■er. 

But  when  Mary  appeared  in  such 
splendour  at  the  top  of  the  laird's  gal- 
lery, and  it  became  manifest  to  all  that 
she  was  now  the  young  lady  of  Kil- 
aneran,  Mrs  Blare  was  seized  with  & 
terrible  qualm.  She  could  not  get 
spoken  out  aloud  for  fear  of  the  mi- 
'  nister,  and  in  trying  to  contain  herself, 
was  so  overcome  that  she  fainted,  and 
was  carried  out  of  the  church.  Then 
her  youngest  daughter  having  been 
seized  with  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture, mixed  perhaps  with  concern  for 
her  mother,  fainted  likewise,  and  was 
carried  out  of  the  church.  Then  the 
eldest,  and  so  on,  till  every  one  of  the 
Misses  Blare  was  carried  out  of  church 
in  a  swoon^  before  the  service  con- 
-eluded,  and  the  whole  of  them  were 
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driven  home  io  Blare-hall  in  a  cart; 
which  was  very  heavily  laden  with 
female  pulchritude.  Dr  Sinna  attend- 
ed, with  lancet,  unguent,  and  ano- 
dyne, and  such  a  day  of  purgation  was 
never  seen  at  Blare- hall.  But  mark  the 
event !  Late  in  the  nioht,  Mrs  Blunt 
sent  a  man  on  horseback  to  enquii^  for 
the  family  of  the  Blares,  and  to  bring 
her  particular  word.  The  lad  alight- 
ed, tied  his  horse  to  the  door,  went 
into  the  lobby,  and  asked  a  word  of 
the  Doctor,  whose  message  was  dis- 
tinctly as  follows  : — "  My  compli- 
ments to  Mrs  Blunt,  and  inform  her^ 
that  the  ladies  are  all  convalescentg 
every  one,  except  Mrs  Blare  herself. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  her,  but  think 
she  too  is  in  the  same  state." 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  Mm 
Blare's  little  private  parlour  and  bed- 
room were  directly  on  the  lobby,  and 
the  door  being  open,  every  word  of 
this  unhappv  message  was  perfectly 
audible  to  the  nervous  and  oppressed 
dame.  They  fell  on  her  ear  like  the 
chill  tidings  of  death,  and  were  more 
than  her  spirit  or  frame  could  bear. 
She  grew  worse  from  that  minute,  and 
raved  all  the  night,  and  next  day  she 
was  so  much  altered  that  they  sent  for 
the  minister,  who  tried  her  with  some 
religious  consolation,  but  she  could 
only  answer  him  with  some  inarticu- 
late ravings.  It  was  currently  report- 
ed that  the  last  words  she  ever  spoke 
were  theise : — The  parson  was  saying 
something  of  the  evil  nature  of  sin, 
when  she  broke  out  aloud  with, .''  Ou 
ay,  sir !  ou  ay !  an'  a'  for  the  sake 
o  sinning  tool  That's  the  warst  o'fej 
No  ae  suk  gown  or  «  pelisse  amang 
them  a'!"  Then  after  two  or  three 
loud  cries  of  distress,  poor  Mrs  Blare 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  left  the  mi- 
nister and  her  attendants  quite  dum« 
foundered. 
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BOSWO&TH  FIELD. 

The  battle  of  "  Bosworth  Field'*  rant  of  the  art  of  war,  and,  tUl  the 

was  fought  about  two  miles  from  the  previous  month,  a  wandering  outcast 

town  of  Market  Bosworth,  in  Lcices«  m  a  foreign  land ;  which  he  left,  to 

tershire,  on  a  spot  called  Radmore,  or  engage  in  his  desperate  undertaking. 

Red  moor  plain,  probably  from  the  with  an  armament  so  wretched  and 

colour  of  the  soil.  A  little  river  called  contemptible,  as  to  excite  no  otheif 

the  Tweed,  winds  its  way  along  the  feelings  in  the  spectators  than  pity 

scene  of  action,  which  is  now  divided  and  derision. 

into  fields  and  meadows,  commanded  But  an  eye  that  seeth  not  as  maii 
by  various  eminences  scarcely  worthy  seeth,  had  looked  down  in  pity  upon 
the  name  of  hills;  but  from  whicn  our  unhappy  country.  Within  the 
the  whole  may  be  looked  down  upon  previous  tnirty  years,  twelve  battles 
as  on  a  map.  nad  been  fought  between  the  factions 
•  We  had,  with  the  assistance  of  a  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which 
guide,  visited  all  the  various  spots  in  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  £ng- 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  digni«  lish  perished  by  the  hands  of  their 
fied,  by  oral  or  legendary  tradition,  as  fellow-countrymen, 
the  camps  of  King  Richard,  King  Here,  then,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Henry,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  last  of  these  unnatural  and  sanguis 
Stanley,  and  Sir 'William.  We  had  nary  conflicts  should  takeplaoe.  Awhile 
traced  die  progress  of  the  battle  itself  it  raged  with  fury,  and  victory  seemed 
over  the  uneven  ground  of  the  plain,  uncertain;  there  was  a  swaying  to 
and  listened  to  the  stories  of  our  gar-  and  fro  among  the  warriors,  as  either 
rulous  companion  with  patience,  till  party  appeared,  for  an  instant,  to  ac- 
his  stock  appeared  to  be  exhausted;  quire  the  advantage.  Anon,  there  cami^ 
and  then  we  dismissed  him,  in  order  a  whisper  of  treachery ;  and  move- 
that  we  might  muse  upon  that  scene  ments  of  doubtful  import  took  plade^ 
aione.  Then  a  shout  arose ;  and  tliey  pointed 

On  our  left  rose  an  eminence,  still  to  where  Richmond  stood,  in  the  midst 
tailed  Richard's  Nook,  because  it  is  of  his  steel-clad  {uray. 
believed  that  he  harangued  his  army  It  was  the  first  time  that  Richard 
from  thence,  previous  to  their  descent  had  beheld  his  antagonist  His  daunt-' 
into  the  plain  which  lay  before  us ;  less  heart  swelled  within  him  at  the 
and  on  which,  in  a  field  of  litde  more  sight,  and  his  eyes  flashed  as  those  of 
than  two  miles  in  length,  and  scarce  the  hungry  lion  thirsting  for  the  blood 
so  much  in  width,  the  fate  of  Eng-  of  his  prey.  Brief  was  the  pause- 
land  was  decided  on  the  22d  of  Au-  *^  Let  true  knights  follow !"  he  ex-^ 
gust,  1485.  claimed,  ''  or  I  €ilone  will  try  the 

A  battle,  thought  we— what  is  a  bat-  event,"— and,  with  an  impetuosity  like 

tie,  but  Uie  outbreaking  of  man's  fu-  that  of  the  wild  boar,  which  animal 

rious  passions  ?  There  are  soimds  of  he  had  chosen  as  his  crest,  he  rushed 

trumpets  and  warlike  instruments,  the  amid  the  thickest  of  his  foes.  .  With 

neighing  of  steeds,  wild  outcries,  a  the  rapidity  of  lightning  his  sword 

*' confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  struck  down  Sir  William  Brandon; 

in  blood ;"  and  men  are  swept  by  the  the  standard-bearer,  and  his  arm  hfld 

sword  from  the  face  of  that  earth  hurled  the  proud  ensign  of  his  enemy 

vidiich  must  otherwise,  in  the  common  to  the  earth.    If  valour  might  atone 

course  of  events,  have  been  closed  over  for  crime,  the  memory  of  Richard 

them  in  a  few  short  years.  Here  came  would  be  spotless.'   Onward  he  press- 

the  intrepid  Richard,  in  the  thirty-  ed,  and  the  brave  fell  before  and 

third  year  of  his  age,  a  veteran,  and,  around  him.     A  firmer  heart  thon 

hitherto,  a  conqueror.  When  a  youth  Henry  possessed  might  ha^e  quailed 

of  dghteen,  he  had  commanded  the  at  such  a  moment.    It  is  said  tnat  he 

whole  van  of  filing  Edward's  army  at  retreated,  whilst  the  infuriate  King, 

the  batde  of  Bamet,  against  the  re-  after  performing  "  more  wonders  than 

nowned  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  bore  a  man,"  was  hemmed  round  by  a  muU 

down  dl  bdbre  him,  two  of  hb  squires  titude,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds, 
bdn^  killed  on  that  day  fighting  by        Thus,  after  a  brief  struggle  of  less 

his  side.    Here,  to  oppose  mm,  came  than  two  hours,  ended  the  battle  of 

the  Earl  of  Richmona,  utterly  igno-  Bosworth  Fields  and  with  it  terminated 
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the  long-contested  and  bloody  strife 
between  the  rival  roses.  But  the 
events  consequent  therefrom  were  in 
progress  for  a  long  series  of  years« 
strangle  and  complicated  in  their  causes^ 
and  inscrutable  in  their  course^  to  the 
eyes  of  man,  but  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  Power  that  *'  bindeth  up 
the  waters  in  the  thick  cloud,  and  the 
^loud  ifl  not  rent  under  them." 

Let  us  turn,  then,  from  the  field  of 
blood,  and  gaze  upon  the  chief  agents 
of  that  Power,  as  they  come  forward, 
each  in  his  little  day,  unconsciously  to 
perform  his  part. 

The  first  that  passes  before  us  is 
King  Henry  VII.,  by  whose  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  of  York  the  ancient 
house  of  Plantagenet  became  extinct. 
Thus  England,  long  divided  into  two 
parties,  fkther  against  son,  and  bro- 
ther against  brother,  became  united; 
His  policy  then  led  him  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  barons,  and  dissolve  that 
remnant  of  the  feudal  system  which 
had  hitherto  placed  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  at  the  disposal  of  their  lords, 
imd,  *'  in  a  manner,  enlisted  under 
them,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  assist 
them  in  all  wars,  insurrections,  riots, 
violences,  and  even  in  bearing  evidence 
£pr  them  in  a  court  of  jus^e." 

Thus  were  the  '^  bold  peasantry. 


CApril, 

his  demeanour.    His  father,  in  order 
to  remove  him  from  the  knowledge  of 

Sublic  business,  had  hitherto  occupied 
lim  entirely  in  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  proficiency  which  h0 
made  gave  no  bad  prognostic  of  his 
parts  and  capacity.  Even  the  vices  of 
vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience 
to  which  he  was  subject,  and  which 
afterwards  degenerated  into  tyranny^ 
were  considered  only  as  faults  inci- 
dent to  unguarded  youth,  which  would 
be  corrected  when  time  bad  brought 
him  to  greater  moderation  and  matu- 
rity." 

But  these  vices  did  not  pass  away 
with  his  youth.  '  On  the  contrary, 
they  *'  grew  with  bis  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength,"  for 
they  were  destined  to  be  the  agents 
to  goad  him  on  to  the  performance  of 
deeds  which,  in  those  days,  cold  and 
calculating  men  would  have  shrunk 
from  attempting. 

It  was  true,  tnat  in  his  person  the 
long- contending  titles  of  York  and 
Lancaster  were  united,  and  therefor^ 
the  minds  of  men  were  at  liberty  to 
study  the  welfare  of  their  country  in 
general,  instead  of  the  selfish  aggrand- 
isement of  B.  party  ;  but  there  Was 
still  an  exotic,  parasitical  faction,  an 

imperium  in  imperio,"  direct^d  l^ 


their  country's  pride,"  relieved  from  a    foreign  councils,  and  ever  unnaturally 


State  of  bondage,  and  first  given  to 
taste  of  the  sweets  of  freedom.  The 
feults  of  Henry  were  excessive  ava- 
rice and  inordinate  love  of  power.  By 
a  continual  straining  of  the  then  un- 
defined prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he 
attained  the  latter  to  an  extent  un- 
precedented since  the  days  of  the  great 
charter ;  and  of  the  former  vice,  we 
Bhall  soon  have  occasion  to  trace  the 
consequences. 

The  first  scene  is  here  closed-— and 
the  conqueror  of  Bosworth  Field  is 
^<  gathered  to  his  fathers;" 

What  youth  is  this  who  next  comes 
forward  upon  the  stage,  in  the  pride 
of  his  atrength  ?  Haughtily  he  walks, 
^king  down  on  all  around  him,  in 
the  consciousness  of  unrivalled  per- 
sonal comeliness,  and  mental  and  bo- 
dily vigour.  It  is  the  Eighth  Henry. 
Let  us  take  his  character  from  Hume. 
**  The  beauty  and  vigour  of  his  per- 
son, accompanied  with  dexterity  in 
evc^y  manly  exerdse,  was  farther 
adorned  with  a  blooming  and  ruddy 
eountenance,  with  a  lively  air,  with  the 
appearance  of  activity  andq[>int  in  all 


preponderating  in  its  infiuence  over 
the  afiairs  of  England's  government. 

An  Italian  priest  had  assuined  to 
himself  the  blasphemous  title  of 
"  Vicegerent"  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  infatuated  nations  of  the  earth 
bowed  down  before  him,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  fearful  claim.  Why^the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  rather  thui  those 
of  Alexandria,  Corinth,  Constanti- 
nople, or  Jerusalem,  should  have  ar- 
rogated to  themselves  this  monstrous 
title,  was  not  the  ouestion.  The  tree 
had  grown  up,  and  its  branches  dark- 
ly overshadowed  the  earth,  and  the 
roots  thereof  had  snread  f ar  and  wide, 
feeding  on  the  vitals  of  distant  lands.* 
In  England  they  had  struck  deej^j 
into  the  soil  j  they  had  entwined  them- 
selves in  every  establishmeht^  C?^^* 
cal,  moral,  and  religious.  Their 
baneful  efiects  might  be  felt,  but  no 
one  was  foimd  bolder  powerful  enougn 
to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  of 
eradicating  them.  The;  soldier,  reck- 
less of  all  other  danger^  was  so  enve- 
loped in  the  dpuds  of  superatition, 
that  he  dared  not  to  commence  ^  war- 
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like  enterprise  without  the  'sanction  of 
this  priest  or  his  emissaries.  And  the 
people  were  shrouded  in  that  thick 
darkness  of  ignorance  which  is  the  vi- 
tal air  of  superstition,  and  the  nursing 
school  for  the  children  of  error  and 
the  slaves  of  tyranny. 

Did  Henry  appear  a  character  likely 
to  achieve  for  his  people  a  deliverance 
from  this  mental  thraldom  ?  Nothing 
seemed  more  improhable.  His  minis- 
ters and  his  bosom  friends  were  mem- 
bers of  thie  church  of  Rome ;  and  when 
the  intrepid  Luther  dared  to  question 
her  purity,  the  King  of  England  threw 
down  ^hegauntlet,  and  entered  the  lists 
of  controversy  in  defence  of  the  Italiau 
priest.  Thus  closely  connected  and 
personally  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Rome,  a  title  was  bestowed  upon 
Henry  by  her  pontiff.  That  man,  who 
presumptuously  arrogated  to  himself 
the  attribute  of  in/aUibUUy,  was  per- 
mitted, as  though  it  were  to  prepare  a 
bitter  mockery  of  his  claim,  to  hail,  aa 
*'  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  the  king 
who  was  about  to  become  its  most  im« 
placable  and  most  efficient  enemy. 

As  the  day  of  England's  deliverance 
draws  nigh,  we  perceive  gathering  over 
the  land  a  sea  of  clouds  that  seem  im- 
pervious to  a  ray  of  hope.  Wolsey,  a 
naughty  aspirant  even  to  the  papal 
throne,  is  the  minister,  the  confident, 
the  bosom  friend  and  constant  com-r 
panion,  of  the  now  licentious  king. 
This  able  and  plotting  sycophant  seems 
sedulously  to  nave  employed  himself 
in  administering  to,  and  fanning,  the 
flame  of  those  fierce  passions  which 
were  so  shortly  to  break  forth  for  his 
destruction.  A  youth  of  unbounded 
extravagance,  and  an  almost  insane 
pnrsuit  of  selfish  pleasure,  led  to  their 
usual  consequences  in  maturer  life: 
and  Henry  gradually  sank  into  the 
character  of  Catiline,  **  alieni  appe- 
tens,  sui  profusus,"  coveting  the  wealth 
of  others  and  prodigal  of  his  own.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  that  "  he  spared 
not  man  in  his  wrath,  nor  woman  in 
his  lust." 

But  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  are  in 
tile  hands  of  Him' who  created  them. 
And  when  he  had  decreed  that  Eng- 
land should  be  freed  from  the  heavy 
bondage  of  Papal  tyranny— when  "  He 
arose  to  judgment,  to  save  the  meek  of 
the  earth/'  then  was  it  mroved  that 
*'  the  wradi  of  man  should  praise  him, 
tod  ^  remainder  thereof  he  would  re- 
strain." 


Roused  by  the  most  ungovernable  of^ 
human  passions,  unused  to  contradic- 
tion or  disappoinUnent,  the  wrath  of 
Henry  raged  like  a  furnace.  Fierce 
and  lawless  lust  drove  him  desperately^ 
headlong  on  to  attack  a  power,  the 
mere  dread  of  whose  displeasure  had 
long  been  sufficient  to  paralyse  the 
arm  of  the  bravest. 

The  glorious  work  had  already  com- 
menced upon  the  Continent,  when 
Henry  in  his  wrath  rent  the  veil  which 
priesthood  had  drawn  around  our 
island ;  and  the  light  of  truth,  in 
its  most  sacred  form,  burst  upon  our 
long-benighted  country.  TheHoLYVo* 
LUME  witn  all  its  glorious  revelations 
was  no  longer  sealed.  The  press  had 
begun  its  mighty  agency,  and  was  used 
for  the  best  of  purposes.  The  minda 
of  men  were  awakened  to  enquiry;  and 
the  land,  relieved  from  the  oppressor, 
sang  with  joy  and  gladness.  And  thia 
stupendous  work  was  wrought  by  the 
son  of  him  who  conquered  at  Bosworth 
Field. 

But  his  character  was  unfit  for  the 
completion  of  that  mighty  task,  the 
basis  of  which  was  ^'  Peace  on  earUi, 
and  good- will  toward  men."  He  like- 
wise was  galthered  to  his  fathers ;  and 
the  young  and  pious  Edward,  assisted 
by  wise,  and  meek,  and  holy  men,  ran 
his  brief  career.  "  The  principal  prac- 
tices and  tenets  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion," says  Hume,  **  were  now  abo- 
lished, and  the  Reformation,  such  as 
it  is  enjoyed  at  present,  was  almost 
entirely  completed  in  England." 

But  a  severer  lesson  was  in  store,  in 
order  to  teach  the  value  of  their  de- 
liverance to  our  forefathers,  who,  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  when  led  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage,  dared  to  mu^* 
rour  in  the  wilderness. 

The  mild  and  good  Edward  was  un» 
timely  snatched  away  by  death ;  and 
Mary  commenced  her  reisn  of  terror- 
Brief  and  bloody  was  her  course. 
Again  the  Italian  Priest  and  his  emis- 
saries bore  sway,  and  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  his  church  was  deeply  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  men  by  a  suc- 
cession of  murders  at  which  humanity 
shudders.  Under  the  banner  of  the 
cross,  die  emblem  of  that  meek  and 
lowly  One  who  shed  his  own  blooa 
that  MERCY  might  be  extended- to 
mankind,  the  element  of  fire  was  called 
in ;  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  persecu- 
ting Romish  creed  was  seared  and 
burnt  into  the  polluted  soil  of  our  un- 
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happy  country,  in  characters  too  deep 
and  disgraceful  ever  to  he  eradicated 
Arom  the  menu^y  of  her  sons. 
^  Yet,  while  these  scenes  were  enact- 
ing, there  sat  one  in  loneliness  and 
imprisonment,  deeply  studying  the 
Holy  Volume ;  and  acquiring  a  degree 
of  learning  unusual  for  her  sex ;  and 
drinking  in  knowledge,  which  she 
would  probahly  never  have  sought 
amid  the  splendour  and  gaiety  of  a 
court.  To  ner  was  allotted  the  glori- 
ous completion  of  those  great  works 
which  her  father  and  grandfather  had 
commenced.  For  when  Mary  died, 
and  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne, 
her  subjects,  still  thrilling  from  be- 
neath the  arm  of  the  tormentor,  sprang 
forward  in  wild  joy  at  their  deliver- 
ance, like  birds  released  from  the  fowl- 
er's snare. 

From  that  time  foreigners,  and 
those  under  foreign  influence,  were 
gradually  banished  from  our  coun<% 
cils;  and  the  nation,  undivided  by 
contending  parties,  began  a  glorious 
and  progressive  career,  and  became 
the  envy  of  all  surrounding  lands. 
When  attempts  have  since  been  made 
to  give  to  the  unnatural  and  foreign 
interests  of  Rome  any  representation 
in  our  piarliaments,  or  voice  in  our 
councils,  they  have  hitherto  been 
boldly  withstood  ;-^nd  the  last  efibrt 
was  the  cause  of  a  monarch's  banish- 
ment from  bis  throne  and  country  with 
ignominy  and  contempt. 

To  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  likewise, 
belongs  th,e  proud  glory  of  eetablishing 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  peasant. 
On  this  subject  we  again  quote  the 
historian,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  enthusiasm  hurries  us  beyond  the 
warrant  of  recorded  facts.  Hume,  af- 
ter speaking  of  the  acts  of  Henry  VII., 
avers,  tbat  ^^  before  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  distinction  of  villain  and 
freeman  was  totally,  though  insensi- 
bly, abolished,"  and  that  "  no  person 
remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the  for- 
mer laws  could  be  applied." 

Thus,  though  utterly  unknown  to 
the  combatants,  the  fate  of  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  political  liberty,  for  ages  to 
come,  hung  upon  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Blood  had 
been  shed  in  torrents.  At  the  fight  of 
Towton  alone,  a  name  scarcely  remem- 
bered in  history,  the  number  of  the 
slain  amounted  to  near  forty  thousand. 

How  insignificant  and  incompetent 
to  prodiioe  such  mighty  eflfects  appear- 


ed the  little  armament  in  Radmore 
plain !  From  the  best  accounts,  the 
total  number  engaged  on  both  sides 
did  not  exceed  fourteen  thousand 
men ;  and  far  the  greater  propoi'tion> 
had  been  summon^,  as  *'  villains," 
to  sacrifice  life  and  limb,  each  by  hw 
own  liege  lord,  on  whatsoever  side  he 
might  Slink  fit  to  lead  them.  But, 
amid  the  storm  of  the  battle  on  that' 
day,  theur  blood  fell  upOn  the  earth, 
like  the  large  drops  of  rain  from  the 
passing  thunder- cloud  of  summer,  to 
bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season. 

Flushed  with  victory,  aitd  dreaming* 
of  nought  but  the  increase  of  his  own 
power  and  riches,  the  conqueror  de- 
parted from  the  field.  Then;  instiga- 
ted by  avarice/ambition,  and  regard^ 
for  his  own  personal  security,  he  bent 
the  neck  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  opened 
the  door  of  freedom  to  the  oppressed.^ 
And  then  he  died,  and  left  an  accu< 
mulated  wealth,  which  opened  every 
avenue  of  folly,  andextravajgance,  ami 
vice,  and  intoxicating  pleasure,  to  hi? 
young  heir,  who  indulged  therein  tiH 
he  had  encircled  himself,  as  it  were, 
with  a  wall  of  fire.  He  was  startled 
at  the  idea,  that  a  church,  profesdng 
to  have  the  power  of  forgiving  all  sins^ 
should^  after  so  long  conniving  at,  and 
assisting  in,  his  nefarious  course,  dare 
to  refuse  to  him  the  exertion  of  that 
power  when  most  necessary  for  the 
gratification  of  his  long- pampered  ap* 
petites.  Then,  frantic  with  disappoint- 
ment, he  9Prang  forward,  and  the  be- 
hest of  a  higher  power  was  wrought 
by  him  in  his  fierce  wrath,  as  the 
unconscious  lion,  by  the  way  side> 
slew  the  false  prophet  of  Judah. 

We  turn  from  the  plain  of  Had-* 
more,  where  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field  was  fought,  with  the  conviction 
that  ''  THE  LoRj)  wrought  a  great 
victory  on  that  day;"  for  the  son  and 
grandchildren  of  the  conqueror  there- 
in were  the  instruments  in  His  hand)i 
of  bestowing  liberty  to  the  subject, 
and  freedom  from  foreign  influence 
to  the  councils  of  our  native  land. 

Long  may  her  sons  preserve  them 
both  entire !  May  they  ever  carefhlly 
guard  the  barriers  of  our  now  per- 
fected British  constitution!  And, 
above  all,  may  they  never  be  so  blind- 
ed as  to  place  sentinels  to  guard  the 
ramnarta,  who  would  glory  in  behold- 
ingtneBNSioN  of  the  enemy  stream- 
ing triuhiphant  above  the  citadel! 
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Who  has  not  heard  of  Annenia?—-  and  manners.  A  campaign  is  general* 
fair  Armenia-— the  cradle  of  a  rcTiving  ly  fhutful  in  adventure ;  and  the^au^ 
worldy  tod  once  the  garden  of  the  uni«  casus^  with  its  dark  cloud«cap^d 
verse !—» and  who^  that  has  seen  its  monntains^  roaring  streams^  terrific 
fertile  valleys,  its  rich  pastures,  its  predpices,  and  de^  valleys,  tenanted 
clear  streams,  and  majestic  moun-  oy  enterprising  and  indomitable,  hut 
tains,  in  all  their  variety  of  wood  and  lawless  tribes,  is  the  very  region  of 
i^k,  and  barren  solitary  grandeur,  wild,  romantic  interest.  Accordingly^ 
can  ever  forget  it«  gorgeous  scenery  ?  many  were  the  tales  of  terror  and  of 
Yet,  to  what  have  these  beauties  bloodshed,  of  dark  revenge,  and  deep 
tended,  except  to  render  it  a  more  feeling,  which  rewarded  my  research- 
tempting  prize  to  every  greedy  and  es.  But  of  these  many  were  of  a  chit* 
rapacious  strainer?  Hundreds  of  racter  little  suited  to  the  refined  taste  of 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  torrent  of  civilized  society , and  some  wouldscarce- 
destruction  first  swept  over  this  noble,  ly  bear  Recital.  The  talewhich  occupies 
but  devoted  country,  razing  its  nurne*  toe  following  pages,  thoi^h  of  a  hum- 
rouseities,  making  its  valleys  desolate,  bier  cast,  may  not  prove  entirely  de* 
and  giving  its  sons  and  daughters  to  void  of  interest  It  narrates  the  ad* 
the  sword,  or  to  slavery ;  and  still  it  ventures  of  a  Russian  soldier,  and  the 
remains  the  same — a  scathed  and  scene  lieschiefly  in  Armenia,  upon  the 
bhghted  land,*6cantily  peopled  by  'an  frontiers  of  the  Russian  territories, 
enslaved  and  degraded  race— an  oh*  — ■» 
ject  of  strife  and  of  conquest  to  its  Peter  Starofsky,  a  native  of  Russia, 
amlHtious  and  powerful  neighbours.  together  with  many  of  his  comrades^ 

Several  years  have  passed  since  first  was  drafted  from  the  military  colony 

I  visited  this  splenoid,  but  ruined  ofK-——*,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dnie- 

eountry,  and  the  sword  was  still  at  per,  and  sent  to  join  the  Russian  force 

work ;    for  the  Russian  authorities  m  Greorgia.    Peter  was  a  stout,  active, 

were  struggling,  not  only  to  gain  sub^  and  handsome  young  fellow,  with  fea* 

stantial  possession  of  the  districts  in  tures  of  a  more  regular  cast  than  be* 

Georgia   which  they  had  nominally  longs  to  the  general  physiognomy  of 

subdued,  but  to  extend  their  conquests  his  countrymen.    His  eyes,  though 

into  Armenia,  and  constitute,  as  they  neither  remarkable  for  size  nor  co^ 

have  lately  succeeded  in  doing,  the  lour,  were  lively  and  expressive ;  his 

Arras  the  boundary  between  them«  nose,  although  not  precisely  formed 

selves  and  Persia.    Thousands  of  the  upon  the  model  of  Grecian  beauty, 

fair-haired  sons  of  the  north,  from  by  no  means  resembled  those  snubi 

the  shores  of  the  Baltic  even  to  those  shapeless  morsels  of  flesh  which  so 

of  the  Caspian,  were  led  at  the  com-  often  do  duty  for  that  feature  in  the 

mand  of  their  despotic  master,    to  Russian  countenance;  and  his  light 

whiten  with  their  bones  the  plains  of  sandy  hair,  had  military  costume  per* 

£rivan,  or  the  rich  valleys  of  toe  Kour  mitted,  would  have  curled  not  un* 

and  the  Arras,*  where  hi^dship  and  gracefully  around  his  healthy,  florid 

disease  thinned  their  ranks  infinitely  cheeks.    Besides,  Peter  was  a  cheer* 

faster  than  •  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  ful,  good-humoured  fellow ;  and  as  he 

^Hk)  seldom  dared  to  stai^  the  shodc  stepped  gaily  along  the  bazars  of  Tef- 

of  an  encounter.  lis,  with  his  smart  f<»aging-cap  set 

•    Chance  having  detained  me  in  this  knowingly  on  one  side,  and  carolling 

quarter  for  a  longer  period  than  was  the  sweet  lively  airs  of  his  country,  it 

anticipated,  I  became  mudi  interested,  was  no  wonder  that  many  a  dark  Geor- 

not  only  in  die  operations  going  on  gian  eye  was  turned  upon  him  with 

around  me,  but  in  the  people  among  complacency  and  pleasure.    In  addi- 

whom  I  was  thus  thrown ;  and  having  tion  to  being  a  good  soldier,  steady  in 

little  else  to  occupy  me,  I  took  consi*  his  conduct,  and  attentive  to  the  w* 

derable  pains  to  make  myself  some*  ders  of  his  superiors,  Starofsky  was  an 

what  acquainted  with  their  character  excellent  carpenter,  and  an  ingenioua 
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fellow^  Vfho  conld  turn  Lis  hand  to 
any  thing,  so  that  he  soon  became  a 
creater  favourite  with  the  officers  of 
his  company^  than  the  stifi^aess  of 
Eusstan  military  etiquette  usually  ad- 
mits of. 

It  happened,  as  Petor  was  returning 
from  work  one  evening,  through  a 
^  ruinous  quarter  of  Teflis,  that  in 
threading  bis  way  among  the  bouses 
whid\  in  the  upper  part  of  that  city 
.rise  in  terraces  one  above  another,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  glimpse 
of  a  dight  female  figure,  trippmg 
along  before  him.  She  was  alone ; 
and  her  slender  form  and  white  dra« 
pery,  flitting  like  a  spirit  among  the 
mined  walls,  had  awakened  a  more 
than  common  degree  of  interest  in  the 
mind  of  our  soldier,  when  he  obser- 
▼ed  her  suddenly  start — a  scream  is^ 
sued  from  her  lips,  and  she  fled  in 
evident  afiHght ;  while,  darting  from 
the  arcb  of  a  ruin  on  the  left,  a  youna 
man  in  the  Georgian  dress  pursueo, 
seized,  and  sought,  to  drag  her  along 
to  the  spot  from  whence  ne  had  is- 
aued. 

Peter,  whose  frank  and  honest  na* 
ture  revolted  from  all  such  outrage, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  town 
given  up  to  pillage,  or  a  village  to  mi- 
litary punishment,  lost  not  a  moment 
in  ruuiing  forward  to  assist  the  as- 
saulted female ;  nor  was  his  aid  a  mo- 
ment too  soon^  for  as  he  reached  the 
archway,  the  ruffian,  a  powerful  fd- 
low,  had  caught  up  the  snrieking  eirl 
IB  his  arms,  atid  was  just  making  ms 
way  through  an  opposite  door,  beyond 
which  another  man,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance, seemed  ready  to  receive  her. 

'^  Villain !  what  are  you  about  ?" 
exclaimed  Starofsky ;  ''  let  that  wo- 
man go."  But  the  man  only  redoubled 
bis  efforts  to  stifle  her  cries,  and  to 
reach  the  doorway;  and  he  would 
have  succeeded,  bad  not  Peter,  think- 
ing deeds  better  than  words  in  such  a 
ease,  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  girdle, 
and  forcibly  drawn  him  back.    "  Let 

§0  that  girl,  you  scoundrel  I— put  her 
own,  I  say,  or  take  the  consequence. 
Who  are  you,  who  dare  to  seise  upon 
women  in  the  streets  of  Teflis,  uke 
your  wild  Lesghee  or  Tchercassian 
robbers  ?'  And  with  these  words  he 
grasped  the  hatchet  which,  with  other 
tools,  he  carried  over  his  shoulders^^ 
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''  Who  am  I,  villain  ?— best  make  off 
yourself,  or  you  shall  soon  know  &at 
to  your  cost,"  retorted  the  fellow,  gri- 
ping to  the  handle  of  his  cummeh* 
with  one  hand,  yet  still  straining  the 
struggling  girl  to  his  breast  vrith  the 
other,  and  giving  a  shrill  call.  Petefy 
who  heard  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
saw  thai  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ; 
afraid  of  injuring  the  person  of  the 
girl,  he  did  not  cUre  to  strike  her  ra- 
visher,  but  seising  hold  of  the  tarn 
which  held  her,  he  gave  it  so  violent 
a  wrench,  that  she  slipped  strugglk^ 
to  the  ground,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  stood  prepared  against  any  assault 
on  the  part  of  his  opponent.  At  this 
moment  the  bright  cummeh  gleamed 
in  the  eyes  of  Starofsky,  but  before  it 
could  descend,  his  own  hatchet  waa 
dashed  in  the  ruffian's  forehead,  and 
he  fell  with  a  fearful  ^oan  to  the 
earth. 

The  girl  now  springing  to  her  feet, 
dung  to  her  deliverer  with  convulsive 
earnestness,    while    Starofsky   stood 
with  his  bloody  weapcm  ready  to  receive 
the  next  who  migot  approach.    But 
the  single  attendant  who  appeared  at 
the  signal,  dismayed  no  doubt  by  the 
fate  of  his  master,  made  a  precipitate 
retreat,  leaving  our  soldier,  wita  the 
female  he  bad  rescued^  gszing  upon 
the  body  of  her  intended  ravisner* 
The  Georgian  fur  cap,  which  hither* 
to  had  shrouded  his  face,  had  now 
fallen  off;  and  the  countenance,  youth- 
ful and  handsome,  but  fearfulJv  dis- 
torted, and  pale  as  death,  with  Uie 
blood  streaming  from  a  ghastly  wound 
on  the  left  brow,  lay  bathed  in  the 
full  light  of  a  brilliant  moon.    The 
glance  was  little  more  than  moment* 
ary,  yet  that  pale  and  striking  coun- 
tenance, all  writhen  as  it  was  with  th^ 
fierce  malignity  which  filled  its  mas- 
ter's soul  at  the  moment  when  he  fell, 
sunk  deep  in  the  mind  of  Stwofsky  ; 
long  did  its  cold  and  vengeful  ey« 
glare  upon  him  in  his  dreuns,  and 
haunt  his  eouch  like  a   nightmare. 
His  conscience  acquitted  him  of  guilt ; 
and  he  felt  that  to  have  acted  other* 
wise  than  as  he  did,  was  impossible.  Yet 
the  remembrance  of  that  ghastly  face 
lay/  for  many  a  day  upon  his  heart  like 
a  foreboding  of  evH,  whidi  no  mental 
effort  could  shake  off. 
The  approach  of  voices  and  of  fooU 
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steps  rouaed  Starofi^cy  fnnn  his  ido« 
flientary  reverie.  *'  This  is  Qo  place 
for  us  to  stay  in^  young  woman,"  said 
he.  "  Tell  me  who  you  are^  and  where 
you  live  ?  Whither  would  you  go  ?— 
We  must  leave  that  wretched  feUow—  - 
Come^  oome  along  at  once."-— '^  Grod 
be  merciful  to  roe  ! "  exclaimed  a 
gentle^  trembling  voice.  ''  Alas !  I  am 
lost — I  know  not  where  to  go. — My 
father  and  mother  have  left  me !— I 
Imgered  for  a  moment  behind  them 
among  these  ruins,  and  lost  sight  of 
ihem.^'-r-"  How  is  this  ?  When  did 
you  quit  them?" — *^  But  an  instant 
ago— just  before  that  wicked  man  rush- 
ed out  upon  me — and  I  know  not 
which  way  they  have  gone."*^"  But 
where  do  tney  stay  ?"  resumed  Peter^ 
as  they  left  the  spot  wha-e  the  ren« 
counter  had  taken  place ;  '*  for  I  can« 
not  remain  absait  from  my  .quartos 
much  longer." — "Oh,  we  are  strangers 
in  Teflis.  I  cannot  tell  you  where  we 
stay;— but  oh,  blessed  St  Gr^^ryl 
what  do  I  hear! — ^it  is  my  father's 
voice !"  An  eld^ly  man  and  woman 
now  appeared,  turning  a  confer  dose 
by,  and  calling  out,  '*  Shushan  !  Shu- 
shan,  dear  I  where  are  you?"—**  Here, 
dearest  father,  here !"  cried  the  girl, 
bounding  like  a  fawn  towards  them. 
^'  But  who  is  this  ? — Hath  he  insult* 
ed  thecj  child?— Villain,  why  did  you 
molest  my  daughter  ?" — *'  O  hold !  hold, 
my  father !  he  is  no  villain — It  is  he 
wno  saved  me— saved  your  diiughter 
from  a  wretch  who  attempted  to  carry 
her  off."—"  Carry  you  off,  child  I  Who 
dared  attempt  such  an  outrage?"— 
^'  Oh,  I  do  not   know,"  replied  the 

flrl ;  "  but  he's  dead,  I  fear,  whoever 
e  may  be.  This  good  man  struck 
him  down  in  defending  me."—'*  Come, 
eome, friend,"  interrupted  Peter;  "  we 
cannot  stay  to  examine  him — ^we  must 
leave  this  place ;  it  is  dangerous.— 
Take  your  daughter  home.  I  will  ac* 
company  you,  and  tell  ye  the  whole 
story  as  we  go." 

The  old  man.  still  eyed  him  doubU 
ingly,  and  started  as  he  saw  the  bloody 
hatchet  in  Starofsk^'s  hand.  "  Fear 
not,  my  friend/'  said  the  latter.  "  I 
swear,  by  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  St 
Nicholas  to  boot,  your  daughter  is 
right,  I  am  honest."—"  Oh,  he  is  I 
he  is !"  exclaimed  the  girl ;,  **  for  God* 
sake  let  us  leave  this  pkce.    They  may 


return."-*'*  Let  us  go,  then,  in  God's 
name,"  said  the  father.  **  I  am  a 
stranger  in  Teflis,  and  I  live  for  the 
present  at  the  house  of  Khojah  Sha- 
toor,  the  silk  merchant,  near  the  groat 
caravanserai.  Come  with  me  thither  ; 
if  you  have,  in  truth,  saved  my  daugh« 
ter's  honour,  you  will  not  find  me  im« 
gratefuL"  For  the  old  man,  with  the 
cautious  obstinacy  of  age  and  expe- 
rience, seemed  to  cling  to  his  doubts, 
till,  as  they  proceeded,  and  the  girii  re- 
lated all  that  had  passed,— how  she  had 
k)st  them  by  lingering  behind  to  ad« 
just  some  part  of  her  dress;  how  the 
ruffian  had  rushed  upon  and  laid  ho^d 
of  her ;  and  how  Peter  had  risked  his 
own  life  to  rescue  her, — his  coldness 
and  hesitation  gradually  disappeared, 
and  he  frankly  bestowed  an  old  man's 
blessing  on  the  brave  fellow  who  Inid 
saved  his  only  daughter. 
.  They  soon  reached  the  silk  mar- 
chant's  house ;  when  the  old  man,  ha- 
ving introduced  the  Russian  soldier  to 
Khojah  Shatoor,  informing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  of  all  that  had  passed,  they 
both  vied  with  each  other  in  loadms 
him,  not  with  thanks  alone,  but  with 
more  solid  proofs  of  their  good- will,  in 
the  shape  of  money  and  fair  gifts.  But 
Peter  was  no  mercenary  knave.  "  Nay, 
father,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  their  libe« 
ral  offers,  **  it  surely  is  but  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  man  to  assist  a  wo«- 
man  when  he  sees  her  in  distress.  I 
want  no  reward  for  that ;  but,  if  you 
really  insist  upon  it,  I  have  no  manner 
of  objection  to  m^d  the  poor  far6  of  a 
soldier  sometimes  by  your  hospitidity, 
or  even  to  make  use  of  this  handsome 
Yaipoonchee,*  to  cover  me  in  the  c<dd 
heavy  rains  of  this  climate^  But  I 
don't  want  your  motiey ;  it  would  (m- 
ly  bring  me  into  scrapes,  and  ten^pt  me 
to  play  the  fool  with  your  Georgian 
wine  and  Georgian  girls ;  ainl  I  don't 
quite  like  to  be  paid  so  high  for  doing 
nothing.  Besides,  who  knows^  perhaps 
you  may  be  as  poor  as  I  am  myself— 
and  Grod  forlnd  I  should  fatten  on  a 
poor  man's  pittance.^' — **  My  son,"  re- 
plied the  father,  **  your  honest,  dis- 
interested generosity  is  as  great  as  your 
manly  courage ;  but  do  not  fear  to  put 
me  to  inconvenience  by  accepting  what 
I  do  most  willingly  and  earnestly  offer, 
in  gratitude  for  the  great  service  you 
have  rendered  me.    I  am  only  an  Ar- 


•  A  rough  and  shaggy  cloak,  worn  in  Georgia  by  all  ranks. 
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inenian  farmer,  it  is  true;  but  thouch 
we  farmers  do  not  care  to  shew  me 
depth  of  our  purses  to  every  khan  or 
goyemor  who  piav  wish  to  have  a 
sneeze  at  them,  depend  upon  it,  we 
seldom  want  a  pose  against  the  day  of 
need,  or  for  the  use  of  our  families. 
Take  these  ten  ducats ;  I  can  affixrd 
them  without  any  difficulty,  and  a  re« 
fusal  will  distress  me  mucn.  I  live  a 
^ood  way  from  hence*  My  village  is 
m  a  little  valley,  not  far  from  Ear 
EccUssia ;  and  if  the  fortune  of  war 
shoidd  ever  bring  you  to  join  your 
comrades  at  that  station,  as  will  most 
ph>bably  be  ^e  case,  be  sure  to  find 
out  Goorgeen  Boordeeck  of  Khoshan^ 
loo,  and  be  sure  of  a  welcome.  I  shall 
not  be  long  in  Teflis ;  but  come  and 
see  the  Khojah  and  me  when  duty 
permits  you."—"  Well,  father,  this  is 
more  than  I  bargained  for  in  my  da/s 
work;  but,  as  you  will  have  it,  I 
thank  you.  God  bless  you  and  your 
pretty  dauf;;hter.  May  you  live  a  hap* 
py  life  at  Khoshanloo.  They  say  it's 
a  wild  time  you  have  of  it  in  tliat 

auart^ ;  but  if  ever  I  join  the  troops 
tiere,  you  shall  see  Peter  Starofkky." 
Peter  did  not  neglect  to  visit  his 
friend  Goorgeen  and  the  merchant 
Shatoor  frequenUy  before  the  former 
<)uitted  Teflis ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  look 
after  the  sweet  little  Shushan,  whose 
light  fairy  form,  large  dark  lucid  eyes, 
small  ruby  mouth,  and  peach-like 
complexion,  seen  for  a  moment  as  she 
replaced  the  veil  which  the  rude  touch 
of  the  ruffian  had  disordered,  had 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  heart 
of  the  sprightly  soldier  than  he  was 
aware  of  at  the  time;  and  the  little 
maiden,  moved  thereto,  no  doubt,  by 
gratitude,  would  peep,  with  no  small 
degree  of  interest,  through  the  open- 
ings of  her  Veil,  at  the  manly  person  of 
her  deliverer;  nay,  sometimes,  per- 
haps through  forgetfulness,  she  would 
make  her  appearance  without  that  en- 
vious screen,  the  lower  part  of  her 
countenance  alone  covered  by  the 
handkerchief  worn  by  her  countrywo- 
men ;  and  thus  she  would  remain  in  a 
comer,  gazing  upon  the  good  Peter, 
until  ^eir  eyes  by  chance  meeting, 
with  a  start  and  a  blush  away  would 
filie  trip,  and  disappear  in  a  twinkling. 
4Lt  last,  Goorgeen,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  quitt^  Teflis,  tiot  without 
repeating  their  cordial  invitation  to 
Starofsky,  in  case  he  should  ever  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khoshanloo* 
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Khojah  Shatoor  Aewed  every  dittpo^ 
sition  to  continue  his  kindness  met 
their  departure ;  but  Starofsky  did  not 
remain  long  to  profit  by  it,  for  a'sup^ 
ply  of  troops  being  required  to  fill  u^ 
the  chasms  constantly  made  in  the 
ranks  of  every  Russian  corps  by  dis-i 
ease  and  fatigue,  he,  with  many  others^ 
was  sent  into  Sheerwan,  from  whence; 
in  the  course  of  service,  he  at  length 
came  to  be  quartered  at  Kar  Ecdissiiu 

The  lapse  of  time,  and  hard  duty^ 
had  somewhat  dulled  the  vivid  recoU 
lections  of  our  soldier's  Teflis  adven<^ 
tures.  The  scene  of  the  scuffle,  ^nd 
its  fearful  catastrophe,  had  ceased,  ill 
some  d^ree,  to  haunt  his  dreams ;  the 
remembrance  of  old  Goorgeen  and  his 
ftiend  Shatoor,  with  their  good  cheei^ 
and  occasional  presents,  occurred  lesit 
frequently  ;  and  even  the  fairy  love-* 
linessof  the  young  Shushan,  after  thiee 
changeful  years  of  a  soldier's  life,  more 
sddom  rose,  like  a  bright  vision,  on  hia 
solitary  watch  or  his  homely  couch; 
He  had  not,  however,  been  long  at 
Kar  Ecdissia,  when  the  namebf  Kho^ 
shanloo,  mentioned  in  conversation^ 
brought  to  his  mind  the  recollection  of 
his  friend,  whose  habitation  it  was. 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  my  ol6t 
friend  Goorgeen,"  thought  he — "  Now 
we  shall  see  if  he  be  as  good  a  fellow 
at  home  as  he  was  at  Teflis,  and  re-i 
members  an  old  acquaintance.— Shu« 
shan,  too — hah !— a  pretty  sweet  girl 
she  was.  How  the  little  fairy  must 
be  grown  ! — I  wonder  if—  But 
what  the  subject  of  Peter's  wonder  was 
does  not  appear;  for  the  drum  bc^t,  and 
parades  are  things  which  soldiers  must 
attend  to. 

During  the  evening  muster,  while 
the  men  were  standing  at  ease  in  their 
ranks,  and  the  eyes  of  Starofsky  were 
wandering  listlessly  over  the  bystand- 
ers,  by  chance  they  fell  upon  a  figure 
and  a  countenance  which  strongly  ar- 
rested bis  attention.  The  person  was 
of  lofty  stature,  and  wore  the  undresd 
of  an  officer ;  the  insignia  of  several 
orders  hung  from  a  button-hole  at  hia 
breast;  his  countenance,  so  far  as 
might  be  seen,  was  of  noble  character, 
but  it  wore  a  dark,  brooding  scowl; 
occasioned,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  by 
the  shadow  of  a  nuge  fiur  cap,  which 
concealed  many  of  the  features,  and 
partially  obscured  the  whole.  In  sptte^ 
however,  of  this  partial  eclipse,  it 
brought  to  the  romd  of  our  friend 
Peter  a  vague  recollectfon  of  some- 
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^Ipighehftd seen ekewhere — shadowy  was  seen  glittmng in  the  moonheams, 
and  indistinct,  like  a  scarce  remember-  as  it  rippled  over  rock  and  shingle, 
ed  dream*  He  strove  to  arrange  his  from  pool  to  rapid.  A  rocky  zigzag 
ideas,  and  trace  the  association  which  path  fed  down  the  point  of  the  pro« 
this  figure  had  conjured  up  in  his  montory,  to  a  deep  pool,  edged  by  a 
inind  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  could  beach  of  fine  sand.  Here  the  cattle 
not  account  for  the  sensations  which  were  watered,  and  here  too  did  the 
it  had  excited  in  his  mind.  Once,  in-  young  girls  of  the  village  come  to  wash 
d^d,  he  started,  as  an  obscure  and  their  clothes,  or  to  draw  water  for  do* 
wild  idea  flashed  across  his  brain—  mestic  purposes.  From  this  point, 
but  it  was  too  extravagant.  A  Rus«  many  devious  paths,  form^  as  much 
dan  officer  ? — ^how  absurd  !  beskles,  by  cattle  as  by  the  foot  of  man,  led.up- 
£ad  he  not  seen  ? — psha ! — it  was  im-  wards  through  the  copsewood  which 
possible.  Still  his  eye  sought  this  mys-  covered  the  ascent  to  ue  main  road ; 
terious  figure ;  and  once  he  thought  these  formed  short  cuts  to  the  village 
the  deep- set  eye  was  fixed,  with  search-  for  those  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
ihg  earnestness,  upon  himself. .  But  its  but  were  impassable  to  a  stranger,  who 
glance  was  quickly  withdrawn ;  and  could  only  reach  it  by  the  more  circuit 
when  the  parade  was  dismissed,  the  tous  regular  approach, 
stranger  was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  But  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  had 
the  impression,  thus  strjuigely  given,  already  retired,  after  the  labour  of  the 
dwelt  on  the  mind  of  Starofsky,  and  day,  to  the  comforts  of  their  own  fire- 
awakened  a  train  of  recollections  which  sides ;  yet  ey&n  at  this  late  hour  Starof- 
he  would  willingly  have  consigned  to  sky  could  discern  the  white  garments 
oblivion.  of  more  than  one  female  form,  glitter- 

^  A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,    ing  in  the  moonshine  as  they  fiitted 
our  soldier  obtained  leave  to  visit  his    from  house  to  house,  or  ascended  and 
friend  Goorgeen  and  his  family  at  £[ho-    descended  from  the  watering-place* 
shanloo.      The  village  was  situated    No  sound  broke  the  stillness,  unless  it 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Kar  Ecclis-    were  the  lowing  of  a  cow  impatient  to 
sia,  in  a  glen,  through  which  a  clear    be  milked  from  a  neighbouring  pen, 
and  copious  stream  ran  tumultuously    the  occasional  sharp  bark  of  a  watch- 
to  meet  the  Bembeck.     The  rocky    dog,  or  the  still  less  frequent  shout  of 
promontory  on  which  it  stood  was    some  villager  returning  from  a  dis^ 
washed  on  three  of  its  sides  by  the    tance,  and  calling  to  his  comrades.  All 
waters  of  the  stream,  and  sprinkled    lay  steeped  in  the  deep  yet  bright  tran- 
with  oak  copsewood,  interspersed  with    quillity  of  arich  autumnal  night.  Even 
a  few  trees  of  greater  magnitude.  The    the  uncultivated  heart  of  the  rude 
houses,  half-buried  in  the  unequal    Russian  soldier  was  moved  by  the 
rocky  surface,  studded    the  jutting    lovely  scene,  ^d  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
point  of  this  promontory,  while,  rising    ment  to  enjoy  the  unwonted  delight 
in  terraced  succession  upon  the  hill    which  arose  in  his  soul, 
behind,  lay  great  part  of  the  village        While  yet  he  stood  thus  gazing,  a 
cultivation.    Mountains,  of  bold,  ma-    piercing  shriek  burst  upon  the  silence 
jestic  forms,  some  green  even  to  their    —it  came  from  the  pool  below  the  vil- 
summits,  others  covered  with  thick    lage — the  shrieks  were  repeated  and 
forests,  rose  on  either  side  the  glen,    re-echoedfrommany  voices;  the mur- 
which  retreated  deep  into  their  bosom,    mur  of  a  tumult  arose,  and  Starofskv 
Starofsky,  who  had  not  quitted  Ear    could  distinguish  the  forms  of  several 
^^dissia  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  ap-    females  hastily  ascending  the  promon- 
.proached  this  village  earlv  on  a  lovely    tory  to  the  village.    Th^  rapid  tramp 
autumnal  night,  when  tne  moon  was    of  horses'  feet  was  now  added  to  the 
shining  with  intense  brilliancy,  from    sounds  which  broke  the  quietness  of  th^ 
a  cloudless  heaven  of  softened  splen-    scene,  and  in  a  few  moments  our  sol- 
*&ur,  on  the  rich  yellow  harvest  which    dier  ceuld  discern  the  forms  of  more 
lay  in  waving  profusion  around,  part    4han  one  mounted  man  making  rapid 
already  reaped,  and  part  ripe  for  the     way  through  the  copse,  along  one  of 
sickle.  The  road,  which  for  some  dis-     the  paths  above  described.  Convinced 
tance  had  followed  the  course  of  the     that  some  villainy  was  on  foot,  Starof- 
^streand,   now   began   to  ascend   the     sky  moved  swiftly,  but  silently  for- 
hei^ht  upon  which  the  village  stood,     ward,  to  intercept  the  horsemen  at  the 
Bebw,  the  stream,  fringed  with  wood,    point  ^here  they  must  join  the  roa(t 
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The  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
from  the  continual  inroads  of  the  Per« 
sian  horse  rendered  it  necessary  for 
every  traveller  to  be  well-armed.  Ae« 
eordin<;ly  Peter  carried  his  musket 
ivith  him  ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so. 
The  shrieks  still  rung  upon  the  air^ 
but  in  a  smothered  tone^  as  if  force  was 
made  use  of  to  silence  the  suflferer ; 
presently  a  white  fluttering  object 
Could  \k  seen  approaching  through 
the  foliage.  It  was  the  garments  of  a 
female  borne  in  the  arms  of  a  horse« 
man^  whose  form,  with  that  of  his 
^  steed,  were  now  plainly  distinguish- 
able. The  adventure  in  the  ruins  at 
Teflis,  just  three  years  before,  recurred 
to  Starc^sk/s  mind  as  he  steadily 
Ivatched  their  movements,  resolving 
that  this  horseman  should  be  his  ob- 
ject— when,  as  if  the  struggles  of  the 
captive  had  partially  shaken  off  the 
constraint  in  which  she  was  held,  she 
suddenly  burst  into  another  full  and 
piercing  shriek,  calling  loudly  for 
hdp^  in  the  name  of  Si  the  saints. 
Heavens !  that  voice— was  it  a  dream  ? 
-i-could  he  be  inistaken  ?  Oh  no— -it 
was,  it  must  be  her !  *^  Stop,  villain ! 
A^stop,  ruffian  !"  exclaiiAed  he,  rush* 
ing  headlong  towards  the  horseman, 
whose  steed  was  just  gaining  the  open 
road ;  "  release  your  prey,  or  you  die 
upon  the  spot  1" — '<  Hah  ! — what, 
again?  infernal  miscreant!  Out  of  my 
way,  or  I  send  you  straight  to  hell — 
begone !— What,  ho !  Essuff  Massek  I 
cut  that  villain  down— at  him,  fellows 
—do  ye  hear  ?"  Just  at  that  moment 
one  of  the  two  attendants,  galloping 
up  the  hill  at  his  master's  call,  burst 
upon  the  path,  and  whirling  his  sword 
aloft,  spurred  right  against  Starofsky ; 
i— but  the  bullet  from  the  soldier's 
musket  was  swifter  even  than  his 
thundmng  approach— he  received  it 
in  his  h^art,  and  springing  upwards, 
fell  dead  under  his  horse's  feet,  just  as 
tiiat  of  his  master,  startled  by  the  close 
report,  reared,  and,  unaided  by  its  em« 
barrassed  rider,  fell  backward  8,^and 
horse  and  man,  vrith  the  captive  in  his 
arms,  rolled  upon  the  ground. 

Heedless  of  every  other  object,  Sta- 
Tofsky  flew  to  the  female,  who,  stunned 
by  the  fright  and  fall,  lay  senseless,  but 
fortunately  unentangled  either  vrith 
the  strug^ing  horse  or  its  rider.  He 
raised  ner  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
called  upon  her  to  speak  to  him^  and 
lM>iig^t  to  awaken  her  to  consciousnets. 
But  the  approach  of  an^er  horseman 


recalled  him  I0  the  recollection  of  his 
dangerous  podtion ;  so,  standing  over 
the  still  aenseless  girl,  he  quickly  re* 
loaded  his  piece,  woXLe  the  horseman 
flew  to  assist  his  master,  whom  he  soon 
frffd  from  the  fallen  horse,  and  raised 
iipQU  his  feet  ^'  Stand  off,  if  ye  love 
your  lives!"  shouted  Starofsky,  now 
prepared  to  receive  them.  *'  Vulains ! 
if  ye  be  wise,  leave  the  place :— -but 
hark !  the  village  is  alarmed — please 
God,  ye  shall  suffer  for  your  mis- 
deeds  V' 

*'  Miscreant !  fool !  madman !"  ut* 
tered  a  deep  and  furious  voice — **  what 
devil  tempts  thee  thus  to  thwart  me  ? 
Twice  hast  thou  come  between  me  and 
my  prey ;— but  mark  me — my  time 
vnll  come;  a  sure  and  deep  revenge  will 
soon  be  mine."  As  the  baffled  robber 
muttered  these  words  through  his  set 
teeth,  his  bare  head,  expo^  to  the 
beams  of  the  moon,  fixed  the  gaze  of 
the  astonished  Starofsky— it  vras  the 
face  of  the  ruffian  whom  he  had  struck 
down  in  the  ruin  at  Teflis ! — and  oa 
the  left  brow  might  stUl  be  seen  thd 
gash  which  his  hand  bad  inflicted 
there,  not  indeed,  as  then,  streaming 
vrith  blood,  but  seamed  and  ghastly, 
adding  deeper  horror  to  the  malignant 
scowl  of  his  savage  though  handsome 
countenance. 

The  shouts  of  the  alarmed  villageiy 
were  by  this  time  heard  approaching— 
lights  were  streaming  through  the 
place,  and  the  trampling  of  feet  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  horse  of  the 
robber  had  been  prepared  by  his  ser« 
vant,  who  now  urged  him  to  be  gone 
— and  as  he  turned  to  mount,  Starof« 
sky  observed  that  his  right  arm  hung 
useless  at  his  side — it  had  been  broken 
in  the  fall,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  little  molestation  which  our  soldier 
had  met  vrith  from  his  opponents. 
Seizing  the  mane  with  his  left  hand, 
the  ruffian  sprung  into  the  saddle,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  seated  there,  than 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  he 
discharged  it  full  at  Starofsky— 
**  Take  that  in  earnest  of  vengeance  V* 
said  he,  and  dashing  his  stirrups  in  his 
horse's  flanks,  the  animal  sprung  at 
full  gallop  along  thei>ath.  The  report 
of  Starofsky's  musket  instantly  follow* 
ed ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  action, 
und  the  uncertain  light,  probably 
troubled  his  aim,  and  the  two  robbers, 
master  and  man,  continuing  their  ra« 
pid  course,  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

Starofsky  now  threw  down  his  arms, 
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and  had  once  more  raised  the  yet  in* 
senaaUe/  female,  when  several  of  ihe 
viUagera  made  their  appearance  from 
ihe  cqp8e?food«    Upon  seeing  a  maa 
holding  a  female  in  his  arms,  thejr 
Tushed  forward  to  secure  him,  shout- 
ing f'  Thief!  villain !"  and  all  sorts  of 
(mp^brious  terms,  and  calling  out  to 
their  companiona  that  they  had  found 
iho  robbers.    ^^  Hold,  hold  I"  exclaim* 
td  Starofsky  in  return ;  ^'  commit  no 
mlence.    I  am  no  thief;  on  the  con* 
Irary,  I  have  driven  off  the  thieves, 
«nd  rescued  your  daughter."—**  You 
^rescued  her — hoh !  a  lik^  story,  truly 
—and  who  are  you?   Come^  brothers, 
do  not  listen  to  His  fair  words — down 
with  the  villain !  down  with  him !" 
Thus  shouted  some,  while  others,  less 
rash,  caHed  aloud  to  let  him  be  heard. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  stood  in 
imminent  hazard  of  being  roughly 
-handled,  had  he  not  still  held  the  fe- 
male firmly  in  his  arms,  and  they 
feared,  in  assailing  him,  to  injure  her. 
^'  Stay  yet,"  cried  he,  once  more ;  *'  if 
there  be  among  you  one  Groorgeen 
Boordeed^,  let  him  approach'— -it  is 
Beter  Starofsky  who""  calls."    A  voice 
^was  now  heard  approaching,  which 
Peter  well  knew  ;  and  the  crowd  fell 
hixk  to  permit  old  Goorgeen  to  come 
•near.    Still  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
I»a8sed,  the  old  man  wildly  demanded 
^at  had  become  of  his  child,  when 
Peter  stepped  forward.   "  Old  friend," 
said  he,  **  receive  your  daughter  once 
more  from  the  hands  of  Starofsky, 
who  has  happily  been  in  time  again  to 
rescue  her  from  danger ;  speak  a  word, 
too,  to  these  honest  fellows,  who  seem 
BtiU  very  w^l  disposed  to  tear  me  in 
pieces."  With  these  words,  and  slight- 
•ly  clasping  the  now  reviving  girl  for 
«  moment  to  his  breast,  he  placed  her 
in  the  arms  of  her  father. 

It  was  indeed  Shushan,  the  little 
Shushan  he  had  loved  as  a  pretty 
young  girl — ^whom  three  yeiurs  had 
turned  into  a  lovely  young  woman— 
whom  he  had  a  second  time  rescued 
from  the  same  villain  that  had  once 
before  attempted  to  gain  violent  po»- 
session  of  her  person, — it  was  she 
whom  he  had  pressed  to  his  breast, 
held  in  his  arms,  and  now  parted  with 
only  to  those  of  her  father. 

He  might  have  continued  his  ha- 
rangue still  longer,  but  the  old  man 
-scarcely  heard  him.  Terror-struck  at 
'the  report  which  had  reached  him 
from  her  flying  coifnpanions,  that  his 


daughter  had  been  carried  off  by  horse- 
men, and  bewildered  with  the  tumult 
and  heat  of  the  pursuit, — ^the  sudden, 
though  joyful  surprtae,  of  having  his 
child  restored  to  him  thus  unex- 
pectedly, and  almost  miraculously, 
overpowered  his  senses,  and  he  stood 
as  if  stupified,  scarcely  supporting  his 
daughter,  who  now  recovermg  herself, 
and  looking  round  at  the  crowd  and 
the  lights,  turned  hastily  from  them, 
Gasped  her  father  round  the  neck,  and 
cried  out  in  accents  of  terror,  "  Oh 
my  father !  save  me,  save  me !" .  The 
villagers  now  bustled  about  the  father 
and  daughter,  tendering  them  assist- 
an<^,  and  confounding  tbem  still  more 
by  their  reports  of  all  they  had  seeu 
and  heard,  fiy  their  account,  whole 
bands  of  robbers  had  been  driven  ofl^ 
iifter  much  skirmishing  and  sharp 
firing,  and  one  prisoner  had  beea 
taken — for  they  still  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  Peter,  who,  whoUy  ab- 
sorbed in  the  scene  before  him,  was 
scarcely  aware  that  they  had  seized 
him.  But  he  now  shook  off  those 
who  held  him,  and  once  more  addr^a- 
ed  Goorgeen.  "  Speak,  old  friend-!- 
recover  your  senses — see,  your  daugh- 
ter's safe— do  you  notyet  remember  the 
voice  of  Starofsky  i*"— "  Starofsky !" 
half  shrieked  the  daughter ;  "  ah! 
then  it  was  not  a  dream — it  was  his 
own  voice  I  heard — Oh,  Starofsky,  was 
it  then  you  who  snatched  me  from 
that  fearful  man  ?"  enquired  she  eager- 
ly, in  accents  that  betrayed  both  in* 
terest  and  tenderness.  **  Yes,  sweet 
Shushan,  it  was  indeed  your  old  friend 
Starofsky — always  happy  when  he  can 
render  you  a  service." — "  O,  I  thought 
that  just  before  the  terrible  crash,  a 
voice  familiar  to  me  called  upon  die 
villain  who  had  seized  me  ;  but  then 
came  thundering  sounds  and  flashes 
of  fire,  and  my  head  reeled — I  heard 
no  more,  and  thought  all  was  only  a 
hideous  vision ; — ^where  am  I  now  ?  -^ 
*'  In  your  father's  arms,  dearest  child," 
exclaimed  old  Goorgeen,  now  some- 
what come  to  himself;  ''.and  Grod 
bless  your  brave  deliverer,  my  honest, 
true,  and  well- beloved  Starofsky  ;"— 
and  the  old  man  pressing  forward, 
while  his  daughter  still  clung  about 
him,  threw  his  arms  around  the  sol- 
dier, who  was  thus  once  more  brought 
in  very  close  contact  with  the  lovely 
and  now  blushing  Shushan.  The 
villagers,  who  began  at  length  to  per- 
ceive that  Staro&ky  was  neither  to 
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^e  tomto  pieces^  nor  hanged  on  the* 

rt,  gathered  aroiind  them  with  loud 
•uts^  and  all  proceeded  to  the  vil- 
>lage. 

'^  May  the  blessing  of  God  and  St 
Gregory  ever  follow  you,  mj  dear 
Starofsky !  welcome,  most  welcome,  to 
•us  once  more,  who  now  a  seconcTtime 
owe  to  you  more  than  the  life  of  our 
daughter;    a  woful  fiimily  we  had 
been  this  night,  but  for  you ;"— and 
a^n  old  Groorgeen  embraced  our  sol« 
dier,  kissing  him  thrice  on  each  cheek. 
''  Ay,  Grod  bless  him  indeed,"  echoed 
the  mother,  while  she  held  her  still 
panting  daughter  to  her  heart;  ^^  and 
may  he  never  have  a  sore  heart  that 
has  gladdened  ours  this  night."— ''But 
what  means  this  ?  which  of  you  is 
Jiurt?"  interrupted  the  father,  start- 
ing  at  the  sight  of  bis  own  clothes, 
wmch  were  stained  with  blood ;  "  Oh 
•God,  my  child,  you  are  wounded! 
where,  where  is  she  hurt,"—**  Me ! 
not  I,  father,"  replied  the  girl ;  '^  a 
little  sore  and  well  shaken  I  am,  in- 
deed, for  that  was  a  fearful  fall,  but 
I  feel  no  hurt—My  God !  it  is  Stardf- 
-&ky,"  exclaimed  she,  turning  pale. 
-*'  Oh,  they,  have  killed  him  !  see  how 
he  bleeds!"    It  was  in  truUi  from 
'the  person  of  Peter  that  both  father 
and  daughter  had  received  their  bloody 
stains;  and  the  lights  shewed,  that 
the  arm  of  his  grey  surtout  was  deeply 
ensanguined,  while  spots  of  the  same 
hue  were  scattered  over  all  his  clothes : 
•and  now  he  first  recollected,  that  when 
the  ruffians  fired  at  him  as  they  re- 
treated, he  had  been  sensible  of  a 
slight  shock  in  his  left  arm.    An  ex- 
amination instantly  took  place,  and  to 
the  relief  of-  all  present,  it  was  disco- 
,vered,  that  the  pistol  bullet  which  had 
.perforated  his  clothes,  had  merely  in- 
flicted a  slight  flesh  wound  in  his 
arm;  but  the  agitation  and  anxiety 
of  the  lovely  Shushan  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  our  soldier,  and  awaken- 
ed in  his  breast  an  interest  more  lively 
and  tender  than  he  had  any  idea  of  at 
the  time« 

And  now  came  enquiries  and  expla- 
nations.    The  villagers,  when  first 
,  they  beard  the  alarm,  concluded  that 
.  it  arose  jfrom  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
Persians,  whpse  frontier  was  close  by ; 
.  and  this  report  was  confirmed  by  some 
of  the  girls  who  first  took  to,  flight. 
But  one  or  two  of  those  who  were 
along  with  the  daughter  of  Goorgcen, 
at  the  moment  nifhen  two  men  darted 


from  the  wood  and  seized  her,  decl»* 
red  that  the  fellows  did  not  wear  the 
Persian  dress,  but  had  Greorgian  :tu- 
nics  and  caps,  and  that  they  saw  none 
but  these  three;  upon  which  the  vil- 
L^ers,  taking  courage,  had,  at  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  thdr  elder 
Goorgeen,  seized  on  whatever  weaponn 
they  could  find,  and  sallied  out  in  pur- 
suit. '^  But  who  this  detemuned 
marauder  can  be,  who  now  has  twice 
made  my  daughter  the  object  o£  his 
lawless  enterprise,"  said  old  GborgeeB* 
to  himself,  as  thesubjectunderwent  the 
customary  comments  .and  discusdon^ 
"  I  cannot  even  guess."— "  Unless,"  in- 
terrupted one  of  his  sons,  *'  it  may  be 
some  desperado  from  the  Turkish  tribes 
in  the  heights  of  Shuragil;  their  chiefs 
like  well  at  times  to  get  lM>ld  of  jone  of 
our  poor  Armenian  girls  for  the  harems 
of  their  nashas  "— '^  By  St  Nichobsl 
I  forgot,  replied  Peter,  "  one  of  the 
fellows  carries  a  mark  of  mine  which 
J  think  he'll  scarce  lose,  or  carry 
from  the  spot  I  brought  down  one 
of  them,  and  he  lay  still  enough ; 
we  never  thought  of  him  in  our 
haste ;  you  should  move  the  body,  at 
least,  from  the  road,  my  frienda—it 
must  not  lie  there  all  night"—''  By 
the  arm  of  St  Gregory  I  he  is  in  the 
right,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  £van- 
nes,  take  one  or  two  more  with  you^ 
and  look  after  this  dead  miscreant- 
let  us  see  whom  he  belongs  to,  and  let 
the  body  be  properly  disposed  of." 
Evannes  went  accordingly,  but  re- 
turned after  a  short  whSe,  declaring 
that  they  had  found  a  pool  of  blood 
just  where  the  fray  had  taken  place, 
but  that  all  other  traces. of  the  body 
had  vanished.  It  was  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  ruffians  had  b6en  more 
numerous  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
or  that,  dreading  the  discovery,  the 
unhurt  attendant  had  return^  to  re- 
move the  body  of  their  comrade,  aft^ 
the  villagers  had  left  the  spot* 
'  Our  soldier  remained,  for  the  period 
of  his  leave,  with  Goorgeen  and  his 
family,  who,  now  more  than  ever 
charmed  with  his  frank  honesty  and 
good- humour,  were  never  weary  of 
loading  him  with  kindness.  Perhaps 
.the  prudent  Goorgeen,  placed  as  ms 
family  was  so  near  a  large  Rusoan 
station,  and  not  far  from  the  hostile 
frontier,  was  not  insensible  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  friend  in  a  Rus- 
sian soldier  high  in  favour  with  his 
officers.  ^  Staroftky,  on  his  side,  grati« 
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fied  as  he  was  with  Che  cordial  hospl« 
'^tality  he-  experienced  from  the  old 
people,  hecame  hourly  more  fascinated 
mvith  the  beauty  of  the  daughter ;  and 
tshe,  full  of  gratitude,  and  perhaps 
■something  of  a  warmer  sentiment,  to 
'lier  preserver,  lost  gradually  much  of 
^that  excessive  reserve  and  timidity 
iwhich  characterises  the  young  females 
-^  Armenia,  and  treated  him  with  the 
'.£rank,  artless  familiarity  due  to*  one  of 
-'ihe  family. 

Time  passed  on;  our  soldier  re- 
paired, as  frequently  as  duty  permit* 
ted,  to  Khoshanloo,  and  a  Mler  g^ 
iportunity  of  cultivating  the  good  graces 
of  his  friends  in  that  place  was  soon 
afforded  him ;  for  it  so  happened,  that 
•the  village  of  Khoshanloo  was  select- 
ed as  a  fifcting  place  for  the  establish- 
^ment  of  a  small  outpost  to  watch  the 
: movements  of  the  Persians  in  that 
rquarter,  atid  Peter,  among  others,  was 
.sent,  by  favour  of  his  officers,  to  assist 
tin  constructing  it.   Thus  placed  with- 
•in^e  immediate  influenceof  thelovely 
-l^biishan's  charms,  and  growing  daily 
in  &vour  with  her  parents,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  heart  be- 
came irrevocably  devoted  to  the  gentle 
•being  whose  Hberty  and  honour  he 
had  twice  been  the  means  of  preser- 
•ving,  and  who  evinced  her  sense  of  the 
.obligation  by  the  most  confiding  kind- 
-ness,  if  not  avowed  affection,  for  her 
brave  deliverer. 

Their  mutual  attachment  became, 
indeed,  soon  too  obvious  for  conceal- 
ment j  but  no  concealment  was  medi- 
tated.   That  a  substantial  Armenian 
•farmer  should  consent  to  the  union  of 
'his  daughter  with-  a  poor    Russian 
private  soldier,  was  a  consummation 
.'  scarcely  to  be  contemplated  under  or- 
dinary circumstances ;  but  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  events  which  bad  intro- 
.  duced  our  soldier  to  the  familv  of  the 
'Armenian  elder,  and  which  had  ac- 
companied the  continuance  of  their 
•acquaintance,  was  such  as  in  a  great 

•  degree  to  level  distinctions.  Goorgeen 
-was  a  rich  man  for  hii^  station  in  life, 

•  and  there  seemed  no  reason  to  forbid 
.the  hope  of  procuring,  in  due  time, 
"  Staroftky's  discharge  fh>m  the  Russian 
rarmy,  when  he  might  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  at  Elhoshanloo,  and 

( share  the  eovpSori  and  prosperity  which 
>it  enjoyed.  The  speculations  of  the 
>  parties  concerned  had  not,  it  is  true, 
I  assumed  a  shape  so  positive  as  to  be 
thus  openly  discusi^d,  but  such  was 
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die  nature  of  their  private  cogitations, 
in  which  the  father  apparently  had 
his  share ;  at  all  events,  ne  tacitly,  if 
not  avowedly,  encouraged  the  attach^ 
ment,  and  Starofsky,  happy  and  com« 
fosrtable  among  them,  pressied  for  no 
explanation  whichmight  by  possibility 
have  awakened  him  £rom  his  dream  of 
deUght. 

But  the  day  at  length  arrived,  when, 
their  duty  being  executed,  the'  party 
were  recalled  from  Khoshanloo,  and 
Starofsky,  forced  to  quit  his  comfcnt- 
able  quarters  and  ms  mistress  toge« 
ther,  returned  to  his  duty  at  the  sta* 
tion ;  nor  was  this  unpleasant  change, 
and  the  severer  service  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform,  the  only  vex- 
ations he  was 'doomed  to  experience. 
It  was  but  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival 
at  Kar  Ecdissia,  while  crossing  a  comer 
of  the  parade-ground  before  Uie  gene- 
TaFs  qiutrters,  that  he  observed,  among 
4he  crowd  of  individuals  who  were 
moving  about  upon  it,  the  same  officer 
whose  appearance  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention soon  after  his  first  arrival  at 
the  station.  He  wore  the  same  imdress 
uniform— -the  same  fur  cap  covered 
his  head,  and  overshadowed  his  face—* 
the  same  orders  hung  at  his  birestst-^ 
but  his  right  arm  was  in  a  sling.    A 
-strange  undefinable  sensation  of  dis« 
like  arose  in  the  mind  of  our  soldier 
at  the  sight  of  this  man ;  but  how  was 
this  feeling  increased,  when,  the  sha- 
dowy cap  being  thrown  back  by  a  sud- 
'  den  motion  of  the  head,  he  saw  gla- 
ring on  him  from  beneath  it,  the  fierce 
eye  and  ominous  scowl  of  the  rufllan 
whom  his  arm  had  struck  down  at 
Teflis,  whose  wicked  career  he  had  ar- 
rested at  Khoshanloo,  and  from  whose 
unhallowed  grasp  he  had  twice  torn 
his  dear  Shushan!   There  were  the 
lofty  malignant  features,  and  the  deep- 
set  evil  eye,  which  had  dwelt  so  long 
and  painfully  upon  his  memory — and 
on  the  brow  was  impressed  the  red 
ghastly  scar,  distorting  the  left  side  of 
his  countenance,  but  usually  concealed 
by  his  large  fitr  cap. 

Starofsky  stood  stupified  with  amaze- 
ment Tms  robber,  then,  was  a  Rus« 
sian  officer.  The  man  who  had  twice 
feloniously  assatdted  a  helpless  female . 
.  was  his  superior-— mi^t  one  day  have 
him  under  his  direct  commaiid.  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought.  As  he  stood 
.  rooted  to  the  ground,  ^till  gazing  on 
his  newly  discovered  enemy,  theiatter, 
throwing  on  him  a  vdthering  look  of 
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hatred  and  exultation^  passed  hini  by, 
and  disaopeared. 

.  Xiong  Old  our  soldier  rouse  upon  this 
most  painful  and  startling  disooverjity 
and  anxiously,  did  he  ddbate  within 
himself  the  course  best  to  be  pursued 
in  consequence ;— -whether  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  inform  his  superiors 
oi  every  fwt  wi^n  his  knowledge^ 
and  thus  endeavour  to  bring  a  robber 
and  malefactor  to  justice  for  his  jnis» 
deeds ;  or  to  wiatcn  his  motions -silent^ 
ly,  and  await  the  fitting  moment^  when 
oircumstances  might  tend  to  support 
such  accusations  as  he  might  incline 
jto  prefer.  At  length  he  resolved  upon 
.the  Iatt»  course ;  for  he  reflected^  that 
however  positive  he  might  himself  be 
with  regard  to  the  man's  identity^ 
there  were  no.other  witnesses  to  prove 
•either  that  or  the  facts  which  must  be 
atatedi  And  how^  without  such  evi- 
^enee,  could  he  hope  to  prevail  against 
asuperior,  however  criminal?  Where- 
ii8^  on  tbe  other  hand^  were  he  to  re- 
main silent^  the  verv  dread  of  what 
iie  could  disclose  might  prove  a  whole- 
some restraint  upon  this  evil-minded 
person^  while  he  could  put  the  famOy 
-tit  Khoshanloo  upon  their  guards  so  as 
.that  any  [>ossible  attempt  at  further 
outrage  might  be  baffled  by  proper, 
.caution.  Such  were  his  calculations; 
b|it  little  did  he  know  the  man  he  had 
to  deal  with. 

Upon  enquiry,  Starofsky  discovered 
he  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  officer  in 
the  Russian  service,  although  by  birth 
the  son  of  a  Eahetian  chief  of  some  con« 
^sequence,  to  conciliate  whose  friendly 
:offlces  the  government  had  bestowed 
■upon  his  son  the  rank  of  captain  in  a 
^corps  employed  in  reducing  to  obedi- 
'Cnce  some  refractory  tribes  in  that  and 
•the  neighbouring  districts.  A  portion 
-of  this  corps  had  been  withdrawn,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  force  at  hcuid- 

quarters,  and  the  young  Teh ky 

had  arrived  along  with  them.  He  bore 
the  character  of  being  a  wild,  reckless^ 
unprincipled  you^,  but  bold  and  da« 
•  ring,  and  his  excesses  were  overlooked 
in  favour  of  these  useful  qualities,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  his  father's  po- 
litical influ^ce.  Such  information 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  calm 
the  mmd  of  our  soldier,  who  discover- 
ed in  it  much  cause  of  apprehension 
on  his  own  account,  as  wdl  as  on  that 
of  his  friends ;  nor  did  any  long  time 
elapse  before  the  first  part  of  his  fore« 
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bodings  was  realized,  fbr  he  felt  him- 
self  become  the  victim  of  a  tirain  of 
petty  persecutions,  whidi  at  first  were 
xmly  levelled  at  his  comfort,  but  whidi 
apon  aimed  more  decidedly  at  his  utter 
ruio«  Snures  were  hud  to  entrap  him 
into  petty  breadics  of  discipline,  while 
informers  were  always  found  upon  the 
watch  to  make  these  errors  the  subjects 
of  complaint,  and  consequent  punish- 
ment; insidious  attacks  were  made 
upon  his  character,  and,  without  any 
cause  that  he  was  awa^e  of,  he  found 
himself  waning  in  favour  with  his  of- 
•ficers  and  comrades.  It  is  true,  that 
the  frank  and  manly  manner  in  which 
he  acknowledged  bis  errors,  and  sub- 
mitted to  their  due  punishment ;  or 
■rebutted  such  false  accusations  as  were 
brought  against  him,  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  removing  such  evil  imprea- 
sions  from  the  minds  of  those  officers 
with  whom  he  had  been  a  favourite  ; 
but,  after  all,  the  Russian  soldier  is 
little  better  than  a  slave,— with  ^e 
non-commissioned  officers  he  may  be 
on  familiar  terms  enough,  but  the  dis- 
tance which  subsists  between  him  and 
his  commissioned  and  aristocratic  su- 
periors, leaves  but  few  opportunities 
for  maintaining  that  kindly  inter- 
course, and  mutual  confidence,  which 
form  the  most  powerful  bond  of  imi- 
on  between  an  officer  and  his  men. 
Thus  Starofsky,  possessing  no  ade- 
quate means  for  opposing  the  insidi- 
ous attacks  of  his  enemies,  felt  himself 
gradually  losing  the  somewhat  favour- 
able position  he  hadhi^erto  occupied 
in  the  esteem  of  his  superiors. 

That  all  this  evil  was  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  agency  of  Teh— ^ky,  our 
soldier  saw  clearly  enough ;  but,  craf^ 
and  circumspect,  as  well  as  malicious 
and  unprincipled,  that  young  man  had 
laid  his  plans  too  cautiously  to  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  detection,  and 
his  unfortunate  victim  could  only  re- 
double bis  attention  to  all  points  of 
duty,  and  his  vigilance  over  the  move- 
ments of  his  enemy.  Starofsky's  cap- 
tain alone  held  out  against  these  un- 
favourable impressions;  he  had  ob- 
served the  young  man's  behaviour  in 
situations  requiring  discretion  and  up- 
rightness, as  well  as  courage,  and  at- 
diough  occasional  slight  breaches  of 
militery  discipline  had,  been  laid  to 
his  charge,  they  Were  not  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  efiace  the  recollection  of  perse- 
vering good  conduct  and  steadiness 
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under  trying  drcumstanc^^  or  ta  in- 
duce this  officer  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  his  protege. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  that  system  of  persecution  by 
which  the  life  of  Starofsky  was  ren- 
dered miserable,  and  more  than  once 
placed  in  great  jeopardy.  His  mdi« 
dous  and  indefatigable  foe  had  stir- 
rounded  hini  with  an  influence  which 
poiacmed  the  minds  of  others  towards 
mm,  and  threw  a  £dae  and  eril  light 
upon  every  thing  he  did  ;  yet  still  the 
intrinsic  goodness  and  steady  upright- 
ness of  the  young  soldier  were  for  a 
long  time  sufficient  to  preserve  him 
from  the  Worst  effects  of  the  snares  that 
were  set  in  his  path.  But  measures  so' 
dow  and  uncertain  in  their  operation 
did  not  suit  the  designs  of  his  enemy  ; 
more  powerful  engines  were  required 
to  effect  the  destniction  of  his  victim^ 
and  these  were  at  length  employed. 

The  spring  was  now  advanced, 
and  military  operations,  which  for 
some  months  had  been  discontinue 
ed,  were  now  resumed.  The  strict  at- 
tention to  dutv,  and  general  circum- 
i|>ection,  which  he  found  it  indispen- 
sable to  practise,  in  order  to  secure 
himself  against  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies, together  with  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  had  prevented  Starofsky  flrom 
visiting  his  Mends  at  Ehoshanloo  for 
some  time  past  y  but  at  length  he  had 
obtained  permission  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  there,  and  was  just  on  the  eve  of 
(Betting  out,  when,  to  his  amazement 
and  horror,  he  was  arrested  in  his  bar- 
rack by  a  corporal'a  guard,  who  had 
orders,  they  said,  to  carry  him  instant- 
ly before  the  assembled  officers  of  his 
regiment,  to  answer  against  a  charge 
of  the  most  serious  description.  Ut- 
terly unconscious  as  the  poor  fellow 
Was  of  any  just  cause  for  this  arrest, 
-which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  attri- 
buting to  the  machinations  of  his  per- 
severing enemy,  his  heart,  wearied  out 
with  unceasing  persecution,  sunk  vnth- 
1n  him  at  this  unexpected  blow, — and 
a  feeling  of  alarm  which  he  could  not 
control  agitated  him  powerfully,  as, 
with  arms  firmly  bound  behind  his 
back,  they  led  him  to  the  place  where 
the  officers  of  his  regiment,  assisted  by 
others  of  high  rank,  were  assemblea 
to  examine  him. 
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The  grave  solemnity  which  prevail-' 
ed  in  court  when  he  entered,  would 
alone  have  convinced  him  that'  the 
charge  against  him  must  be  of  the 
heaviest  nature ;  but  his  worst  anti- 
cipations were  exceeded,  and  his  hor- 
ror and  amazement  rose  to  their  height, 
when  he  found  himself  accused  of 
holding  treasonable  correspondence 
widi  tne  enemy,  and  of  inviting  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  Sirdar*  of  En- 
van  to  make  an  attempt  upon  certttn 
vHlages  and  outposts  belonging  to  the 
Russians,  left,  as  he  Wais  stated  to  have 
declared,  defenceless,  the  parties  and 
picquets  which  had  occupied  them  ha- 
ving lately  been  withdrawn.  Starofsky 
stood  thunderstruck. 

*'  Merciful  God  1"  at  length  he  ex- 
claimed, "is  it  I,  Peter  Starofsky, 
who  am  accused  of  corresponding  with 
the  Persians  ? — I,  who  love  my  coun« 
try  eo  dearly — who  hate  its  enemies 
•;— who  havie  fought  with  the  vile  Per- 
sians, and  would  give  every  drop  of 
my  blood  to  drive  them  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  !  It  is  false !  I  swear  by 
the  Virgin— utterly  false !  But  where 
are  your  proofs  ? — Who  are  my  accu- 
sers ?  Let  me  see  them,  that  I  may 
answer,  and  spurn  the  wicked  diarge. 
•  **  That,"  said  the  president,  grave- 
ly, '^  you  shall  have  full  opportunity 
to  do.  Let  Captain  Teh — ky  come 
forward ;" — and  the  countenance  of 
Starofsky  fell,  and  his  face  grew  pale 
with  alarm  and  disgust,  as  his  bitter 
enemy  advanced  thus  publicly  against 
him.  This  change  of  countenance  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  members  of 
the  court-martial,  and  it  obviously 
created  an  impression  to  the  disad- 
yantage  of  the  prisoner. 

Teh — ky  now  stated  to  the  courf^ 
that  being  put  in  command  of  a  dei- 
tachment,  from  which  picquets  and 
patrols  were  sent  out  to  observe  the 
Persian  dutposts,  two  of  his  people 
had  foUen  in  with  a  man- in  the  Ar- 
menian dress,  but  who  was  in  fact  a 
Persian  apy,  employed  by  the  Sirdar 
of  Erivan  in  obtaining  inteUigence  of 
the  Russian  movements.  This  man 
had  resisted,  he  said,  so  obstinately, 
that  his  people  were  unable  to  taxe 
him  alive ;  but  upon  his  person^  after 
he  was  killed,  they  found  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  prisoner,  obviously  re- 
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plying  to  othas  from  tbelattar.  These 
fitters  were  now  produced.  Tbev 
)me  a  8^  and  superscription^  wbich 
purported  to  be  that  of  a  Persian  officer^ 
Gommanding  a  body  of  troops  at  Aber* 
aun ;  and  tbey  referred  to  previous  com* 
i][iunications>in  conformity  with  which, 
he,  the  said  officer,  agreed  to  send  a 
party  to  attack  certain  posts  and  vil* 
^iges  specified  as  being  without  de» 
fence.  The  authenticity  of  these  do« 
Quments  was  supported,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  production  of  a  scrap  of 
paper,  found,  as  was  declared,  after 
nis  arrest,  among  the  few  articles  of 
property  whidi  Starofsky  possessed, 
and  which,  appeared  to  be  part  of  a 
letter  from  the  same  officer,  written 
ill.  the  same  tone  and  upon  the  same 
subject.  Both  of  these  papers  made 
ajlusiou  to  the  rewards  wnich  the  pri- 
soner was  to  receive  l&om  the  prince, 
00  soon  as  his  engagements  should  be 
performed,  and  that  he  should  appear 
in  person  to  claim  them.  In  the  se- 
oond  place,  by  the  evidence  of  an  at- 
tendant of  Teh— ky's,  who  being  pro- 
duced, declared  that  he  had  seen  the 
prisoner  more  than  once  in  communi- 
cation with  a  person,  whose  appear- 
ance agreed  with  the  description  of 
the  spy;  that  these  communications 
were  generally  held  at  night,  with 
every  appearance  of  caution  and  mys- 
tery, whidi  had  so  strongly  awakened 
his.  suspicions,  that  he  had  informed 
his  master  of  the  circumstance,  and 
received  his  orders  to  watch  the  pri- 
soner closely,— a  course  which  he  bad 
accordingly  adopted,  and  which  had 
enabled  him  to  speak  confidently  on 
ihe  present  occasion. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined upon  the  part  of  the  accuser ; 
hut  the  substance  of  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  is  contained  in 
wiiat  has  been  given  above.    Starof- 
^y,  on  his  part,  taken  completely  off 
hia  guard,  had  little  to  reply,  beyond 
a  soTen^n  and  most  earnest  denial  of 
•the  charge  in  all  its  parts.  He  had  no 
evidence  to  produce  in  his  own  favour 
—he  could  only  appeal  to  his  conduct 
in  general,  in  corroDoration  of  his  in« 
nocenee.    But  he  conceived  it  to  be 
but  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  others, 
to  show  how  much  cause  he  had  to 
jBUspect,  nay,  openljr  to  charge,  his  ac- 
cuser of  evil  intentions  with  regard  to 
himself,  and  atrocious  guih  towards 
his  friends.    He,  therefore,  having 
craved  the  indulgence  of  the  court. 
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related  ei^ery  particular  of  his  ren- 
contres with  Teh— ky,  boUi  at  T^is 
and  at  Khoshanloo,  solemnly  assert- 
ing that  he  v^as  too  oonfideiit  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  whom  he  had 
twice  prevented  ft-om  destroying  the 
peace  of  a  whole  £uni]y,  with  his  pre- 
sent accuser,  to  admit  of  the  most  dis- 
tant chance  of  a  mistake.    But  when   - 
desired  to  bring  forward  the  pcoofoi 
all  he  had  stat^,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
some  more  conclusive  evidence  of  ^e 
alleged  identity,  he  was  forced  to  con- 
fess that  he  possessed  no  proof  beyond 
his  own  confident  assurance  of  the 
fact ;  but  submitted,  that  the  facts  he 
had  stated  were  scarcely  of  a  nature  to 
admit  of  further  proof ;  that  although 
the  old  man's  daughter  had  assuredly 
been  twice  assaulted  by  the  ruffian, 
she  was  on  neither  occasion  in  a  con- 
dition to  recognise  his  person;  and 
that  not  one  of  her  family  had  been, 
nigh  her  at  the  time,  or  had  witnessed 
any  part  of  the  transaction— thus  their 
evidence,  could  he  have  submitted  ity 
would  be  of  no  value.  The  information 
he  had  thus  laid  against  his  accuser,  in- 
stead of  benefiting  his  cause,  certainly 
appeared  to  have  done  it  an  injury ; 
for  the  attempt  of  thus  turning  the 
tables  against  his  opponent  and  supe- 
rior by  a  tale  improbable  in  itself,  and 
unsupported  by  any  sort  of  proof, 
created  an  unfavourable  feeling  to- 
wards him  in  the  mind  of  his  judges. 
His  captain,  indeed,  with  a  steadiness 
of  good- will  which  did  him  credit,  and 
vi^hich  called  forth  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  the   unfortunate 
Starofsky,  exerted  himself  to  counte- 
nance and  support  him  throughout 
the  whole  examination,  and  even  went     - 
so  far  as  to  declare,  that  the  evidence, 
however  plausible,  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  his  mind  of  the  prisoner's  guilt 
of  a  crime  so  totally  inconsistent  with 
his  former  good  conduct  and  known 
loyalty.    He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  court,  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  credit  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  prisoner's  communica^ 
tions  concerning  Captain  Teh — ky, 
and  earnestly  soucited  some  delay  in 
the  proceeding  of  the  court,  in  order 
to  give  the  prisoner  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  proving  his  innocence,  and  the 
truth  of  his  story.    But  his  benevo- 
lent efforts  were  in  vain.  The  feeling, 
and  no  doubt  the  conviction,  of  the 
other  members  of  the  court,  were  in     \ 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
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Captain  P"  i  r^    It  was  alao  deemed  station,  when  the  prfsoner  heard  the 

expedient^  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentinel  challenge;     An  answer  was 

campaign^  to  make  a  severe  example  given ;  one  question  produced,  as  ifi 

in  a  matter  of  so  much^xonsequence^  seemed,  another;  the  surlv  tone  in 

in  order  to  deter  others  from  similaT  which  the  first  queries  of  me  sentryi; 

acts  of  treason.    Accordingly,  after  a  and  his  mrder  to  keep  at  a  distance, 

long  and  warm  debate,  the  court  found  had  been  given,  was  now  exchanged 

the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  for  a  more  placid  voice,  and  this  soon 

his  charge,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  relaxed  into  something  like  a  8mother<* 

executed  on  the  following  day,  accord-  ed  laugh.  Other  voices  now  joined  in 

ing  to  the  forms  of  military  justice.  the  conversation,  among  which,  al* 

Poor  Stardfsky  listened  to  this  sen*  though  they  all  spoke  in  an  under-key^' 

tence  with  mingled  emotions  of  asto«  Starofsky  imagined  he  could  recognise 

nishment  and  indignation.    His  feel«  some  not  unfamiliar  to  his  ear.   As  h^ 

ings,  as  an  honest  soldier  and  faithful  continued  to  listen  witi^  new  interest 

subject,   were  sorely  outraged ;  and  to  this  dialogue,  our  soldier  was  start* 

although  his  native  courage,  and  ha-  led  by  another  noise  at  the  back  of  hiii 

bits  of  military  submission,  disposed  prison,  subdued,  indeed,  and  low,  but 

him  to  look  without  terror  upon  his  which  sounded,  as  he  thought,  like  th^ 

approaching  fate,  he  could  not  reflect  cautiousand  constrained  efforts  of  some 

upon  the  signal  injustice  of  which  he  one  working  at  the  foundations  of  IM- 

was  to  be  the  victim,  and  upon  all  the  prison,  and  endeavouring  to  shake  its 

hopes,  of  happiness  which  were  thus  wall,  vnthout  producing  a  noise  loud 

flinatched  from  him,  without  poignant  enough  to  attract  notice.    Whatever 

mortification  and  distress.  the  object  of  such  a  proceeding  mighf 

In  this  condition,  with  his  hands  be,  Starofsky  saw  no  good  reason  for 

manacled  like  the  vilest  of  criminals,  interrupting  it,  by  giving  the  alarm.- 

he  was  taken  to  his  prison,  where,  a  It  was  miprobable  mat  the  intentioti' 

sentry  being  stationed  over  him,  he  of  those  so  employed  could  be  inimi* 

was  left  to  his  own  meditations  for  the  cal  to  him.    Condemned  to  die  upon' 

night — ^which  was  to  be  his  last ;  and  the  mSqpw,  what  worse  evil  could  his 

it  may  easily  be  concluded  that  these  worst  en^ny  propose  to  inflict?  any 

were  not  of  the  most  pleasing  descrip-  change  in  lus  condition  must  be  for 

tion :  for  although  the  image  of  his  the  better :  perhaps  a  lurking  gleam* 

dear  and  lovely  Shushan  was  still  up-  of  hope — that  lignt,  so  ever  ready  to 

permost  in  his  mind,  the  thought  that  dawn  upon  and  to  beguile  the  human- 

ne  would  no  more  behold  her  filled  breast — even  then  arose  in  his  secret' 

bis  soul  with  the  bitterest  anguish :  heart,  and  confirmed  his  resolution  to 

>»then  would  the  recollection  of  his  ymt  the  event  in  silence.                    ^ 

eruel  enemy's  successful  machinations  Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  this^ 

dart  through  his  brain,  and  sting  him  wav,  when  the  noise  suddenly  ceased;- 

almost  to  madness.    Sleep  could  not  in  half  a  minute  more,  three  distinct 

visit  him  in  sudi  a  frame  of  mind ;  taps  on  the  wall  were  given,  as  if  to' 

and  during  the  early  part  of  the  night  excite  the  prisoner's  attention,  and  a^ 

he  lay  ruminating  on  his  approaching  Toice;  proceeding  as  it  seemed  frt>m  a^ 

fate,  disturbed  only  by  the  monoto-  chink  in  the  wall,  pronounced  these 

nous  tread  and  occasional  challenge  of  words  in  a  low  dear  tone,  and  in  the' 

the  sentinel,  as  he  traversed  the  allot-  Armenian  tongue : — f '  Prisoner !  sleep^ 

ted  space  in  front  of  the  prison  door;  not  to-night — be  cautious  and  vigi- 

This  prison  was  an  old  guard-house,  lant,  find  two  hours  after  midnighf 

built  of  wooden  logs,  in  no  very  suffi-  hope  for  aid."  ■  All  W4is  then  still ;  even 

cient  state  of  repair,  situated  on  one  the  voices  of  the  sentry  and  his  com* 

side  of  the  parade-ground,  in  full  view  panions  had  ceased.    At  midnight  the 

of  the  barracks  and  officers'  quarters,  guard  was  relieved;  and  the  newsen« 

and  not  far  from  the  edge  of  a  small  try,  left  alone,  commenced  his  measu- 

declivity  which  overlooked  the  village ;  r^  pace  before  the  guard-  house,  hum** 

a  pathway,  leading  from  the  latter  to  ming  at  the  same  time  one  of  his  coun<* 

the  cantonment,  passed  on  one  side,  try  airs.    But  he  was  not  long  left  to' 

within  a  few  yards  of  the  building.  his  solitary  meditations.    The  same 

It  might  have  been  about  an  hour  voices  which  had  accosted  his  prede* 

before  midnight,  and  after  silence  had  cesser,  now  attracted  his  own  notice, 

for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  whole  The  challenge  was  given,  the  voices 
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replied^  the  tentry  was  pacified,  and 
.  the  conversation  recommenced  iH  the 
same  manner  as  -it  had  done  en  the 
former  occasion ;  btughingand  talking 
went  on  in  front,— -and  we  same  nU 
lent  but  earnest  (^rations  in  rear  of 
the  guard-house.  Nor  was  it  long  h&* 
fore  l^e  effects  of  that  labour  became 
apparent*  A  log  forming  the  founda-* 
tion  of  the  wall,  was  seen  by  Starof* 
sky  to  move— a  pordon  of  the  fLoox 
fell  in,  as  if  it  had  been  undermined 
*— an  iffm  appeared  enlarging  the  aper«i 
ture,  until  it  became  of  size  sufficient 
to  admit  tbe  body  of  a  man— «  head 
and  shoulders  now  ascended,  scarcely 
visible  in  the  gloom — "  Peter  1*'  utter** 
ed  the  same  low  voice,  which  Starof^ 
sky  now  recognised  as  that  of  Evan« 
nes,  the  son  of  old  Goorgeen— '^  Dd&y 
not,  Peter ;  your  life  is  at  stake-^folM 
low  me  through  this  hole,  and  you  are 
at  liberty — ^be  quick !  time  is  precious-^ 
a  moment  may  ruin  us  all  1"-*—^'  Evan« 
nes!  is  it  possible? — have  you  risk-^ 
ed  your  lifer— and  for  me !"— -"  Hush! 
—yes — no  words,  but  follow  me."— • 
^  Alas,  I  cannot,  I  am  manacled ;  be^ 
sides,  how  can  I  desert  my  colours-** 
my  regiment!  Better  to  be  shot — ^to 
be  flogged  to  death  than  that !— 4  ean** 
not  go  with  you."—"  Foolish  man  1 
what  would  you  do  ?  would^eu  throw 
away  your  life  and  character  to  boot  ?. 
Your  enemy  prevails  for  the  season; 
the  star  of  your  fate  is  clouded,  but 
the  doud  will  disperse ;  if  you  live, 
better  days  may  come — ^if  you  die  like 
a  malefactor  to-morrow,  life,  name, 
and  every  thing,  are  lost,  without  hope 
of  recovery."—"  That  is  true  indeed/' 
said  Peter  |  "  I  would  fain  try,  me« 
thinks^  and  trust  to  the  future  to  clear 
my  good  name— but  these  shackles ! 
I  am  powerless."  ■»—"  Pshal  never 
mind  them — here,  lie  down  thus— 
place  yourself  close  to  this  opening—* 
aid  me  as  much  as  you  are  able,  and 
I  warrant  we  get  you  throu^— so." 
—The  head  and  shoulders  of  Evan- 
nes  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by 
those  of  Peter,  who,  embarrassed 
though  he  was  by  his  manacles,  con-* 
trived  to  assume  a  position  above  the 
aperture  favourable  to  the  efforts  of 
his  friend ;  and  the  powerful  arms  of 
Evannes,  seizing  hold  of  his  collar, 
pulled  him  downward  by  main  force. 
The  struggle  was  severe,  and  mere 
than  once,  the  sufferings  of  Staroftky 
forced  a  smothered  groan  from  his  lips, 
while  the  other  almost  de^aired  of 


dragg^g  the  fettered  body  ofhii  friend 
through  the  untoward  gap.  But  Ufie 
or  death  lay  upon  their  efi^rts,  and 
perseverance  does  wonders ;  the  earth 
hy  deuces  gave  way  p  another  log  was 
psfftiaily  displaced,  and  Evannes  had 
the  satisfaction  at  length  to  see  the 
bodv  of  Starofsky,  half  suffocated  in« 
deed,  and  sorely  bruised,  but  without 
material  injury,  beyond  the  widls  of 
hie  prison. 

-  "  Now,  for  the  love  of  God,  exert 
yourself,  ray  friend,  without  delay^*^ 
n^hispered  Evannes  earnestly ;  "  here^ 
take  a  mouthful  of  this  brandy;  it  will 
give  you  strength. '  The  bewildered 
Starofricy  mechanically  complied ;  the 
iresh  air  and  the  spirits  together  did 
wonders  in  reviving  him.  f'  I  can  stand 
now,  I  think,"  said  he — "  ay,  and  run 
400."-^"  Ah !  but  there  must  be  no 
running  yet.  See  you  the  top  of  yon 
height  there?  We  must  gain  thatun* 
noticed,  and  place  it  between  us  and 
the  range  of  sentries  around  the  sta* 
tion-^wie  should  otherwise  draw  their 
fire,  and  most  probably  be  instantly 
taken.  Follow,  and  do  as  you  see  me 
do."  Laying  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground,  Evannes  now  moved 
eautiously  forward  upon  all  fours,  ta- 
king advantage  of  every  inequtdity  in 
the  ground  to  cover  himsdf  from  vi0#, 
like  a  cat  steiding  upon  its  prey. :  Sta- 
rofsky attempted  to  do  the  same,  but 
his  manacled  hands  were  sadly  in  his 
way.  He  grovelled  on  his  breasts- 
half  raised,  and  then  threw  himself 
forward,  but  scarce  made  any  way; 
and  was  almost  in  despair  at  his  slow 
progress.  "  I  cannot  get  on  this  way,-* 
whispered  he ;  *'  I  must  get  upon  my 
feet' —«  No,  no  I"  replied  E vanned 
earnestly,  but  in  tones  as  low;  "  take 
,  courage— see,  we  have  not  twenty 
yards  to  go.  See,  throw  your  arms, 
manacles  and  all,  over  my  back,  and 
attend  only  to  your  feet — I  will  dras 
you  along,  only  keep  up  your  spirits ; 
and  in  tms  painful  manner  did  they 
proceed  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
Suddenly  the  voices  before  the  prison 
became  silent,  and  the  sentry's  step 
was  heard.  The  two  friends  lay  flat 
upon  the  ground,  and  held  their  breath. 
The  sentry  challenged — was  answered 
*— the  clasn  of  arms  was  heard — "  It 
is  the  officer  of  the  night  going  hi^ 
rounds,"  whispered  Starofsky;  "if 
he  enters  the  cell,  we  are  lost ;" — but 
after  a  few  words  another  faint  clash 
was  heard,  and  footsteps  departing; 
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after  which  theisentry  resumed  :hia 
aeeustomed  pace. 

A  minute  or  two  of  fiurther  exer« 
tion  uow  brought  Starofsky  and  his 
friend  to  the  lip  of  the  hollow  which 
overlooked  a  part  of  the  village.  *'  Now 
follow  as  fast  as  you  like/'  said  Evan* 
nes/ rising,  and  rapddly^  but  noiseless^ 
ly  and  with  caution^  descending  by  a 
path  which  wound  downward  to  the 
river  bank.  But  he  turned  from  the 
regular  ford  to  which  it  led — '^  Not 
here ;  we  cannot  cross  here,"  continued 
Evannes ;  ^^  we  should  be  seen  by  ^e 
sentries  on  the  bank  above«-^his  way 
—follow  me  this  way/'— and  gliding 
behind  an  old  enclosure,  he  made  his 
way  at  the  same  swift  pace  along  some 
brushwood  on  the  bank,  to  a  turn  of 
the  stream  considerably  farther  down. 
*'  This  is  the  place,"  observed  Evan^ 
nes;  '^  here  we  may  cross  without  dan* 
ger,  for  no.  one  dreams  of  looking  af- 
ter this  deep  pool — the  f(»rds  are  all 
watched.  Trust  to  me — lean  upon 
me — I  will  convey  you  safely  across." 
The  pool  was  deep  enough,  in  truth. 
At  the  first  step  Evannes  was  up  to 
the  breast ;  but.  he  stood  firm,  and 
supported  the  fettered  Staro&ky,  so 
^t  the  plunge  might  not  be  heard. 
The  bottom  was  rough  with  shelving 
rocks,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to.  pre- 
serve their  footing ;  and  before  they 
liad  made  three  steps,  Evannes  had 
to  swim,  supporting  his  embarrassed 
friend.  At  length,  however,  they  reach- 
ed the  further  shore,  and  scrambled  up 
the  bank.  '*  By  the  blessing  of  holy 
Saint  Gregory/' said  Evannes,^'  I  hope 
we  may  call  ourselves  safe.  The  horses 
are  close  by,  and  we  shall  need  tbem 
—feet  alone  would  serve  us  but  little 
stead  now."  He  led  the  way  to  a 
patch  of  copse  wood  at  no  great  dis- 
tance,  where  they  found  a  man  hold* 
ing  two  horses,  who  seemed  impatient* 
ly  waiting  their  arrival.  ^^  Oh,  Evan* 
nes,  is  it  you  ?  we  thought  you  must 
have  failed,  and  were  taken  perhaps. 
Thank  Grod,  you  are  come ;  my  father 
was  in  an  agony,  and  would  stay  here 
no  longer ;  ne  went  to  see  what  had 
happened— but  hold,  here  he  come8.f' 
It  was  indeed  old  Goorgeen,  who  ar- 
med in  great  agitation,  and  who,  up- 
on seeing  Starofsky,  uttered  a  fervent 
ejaculation  of  thankfulness,  and  fell 
upon  his  neck.  '^  Oh,  my  son,  my 
son  V  cried  he^  in  hurried  acerats ; 
^*  thank  Heavmi  and  the  Vii^in,  you 
are  i^tored  to  ut— but  this  is  no  time 


for  delay — quick,  quick— the  hammer 
and  pineats— take  off  these  vile  fettersi 
and  let  us  be  gone — they  must  soon  be 
alarmed — let  us  be  gone !"  Willing 
hands  make  short  work-rStarpfsky's 
manacles  were  speedily  wrendied  off 
at  the  expense  of  some  small  portion 
of  cuticle;  he  was  inB>tantly  mountea 
Upon  a  horsey  the.  old  m&n  got  upoi^ 
another,  desired  Peter  to  follow  him 
close,  and  without  any  further  expla- 
nation,, off  they  set  at  speed  toward^ 
the  viUgge,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow 
as  the^r  might. 

-  Buried  in  the  most  secret  crvpt  o^ 
old  Goorgeen's  habitation,  whicn  con- 
tained more  accommodation  beneath 
its  roof,  than  its  exterior  gave  reason 
to  expect,  Starofsky,  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  the  softest  felts,  was  mini* 
stered  unto  by  all  the  family  of  hi^ 
worthy  host,  and  not  with  least  ten- 
derness by  his  gentle  mistress,  wlio 
had  long  since  learned  to  conduct  her* 
self  towards  him  with  the  perfect  fa* 
miliarity  of  a  sister.  It  was  here 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
/circumstances  by  which  his  release 
had  been  effected.  It  appeared  that 
one  of  Goorgeen's  scms,  coming  to  Kar 
Ecclissia  on  business,  had  heard  by 
chance  of  Starofsky's  arrest.  The 
young  man  lost  no  time  in  acquaint- 
ing his  father  with  the  circumstance^ 
who  on  his  part,  much  alarmed,  had 
immediately  nastened  with  two  others 
of  his  family  to  the  station,  in  order 
to  render  such  assistance  to  his  friend 
as  might  lie  in  his  power.  His  horrw 
may  to  imagined  when  he  learned  tha^ 
Starofskv  had  not  only  been  arrested^ 
but  tried  and  condemned  to  death,^^. 
and  then  lay  fettered  and  imprisoned 
until  the  following  day,  when  the 
execution  was  intended  to  take  (dace 
with  all  due  military  form. 
.  But  Goorgeen,  although  amazed  and 
shocked,  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of 
assisting  his  friend.  Having  ascer^ 
;tained  that  no  hopes  of  pardon  remain* 
ed,  his  next  object  was  to  discover  the 

Elace  of  his  confinement,  after  whi<^ 
e  held  a  c<msultation  with  his  sons 
and  one  sure  friend  in  the  village,  and 
with  their  assistance  contrived  the  bold 
acheme  which  was  to  liberate  the  man 
who  had  twice  saved  his  own  chikU 
Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fondness 
i^  ^e  Russian  soldiers  for  good  bran** 
dy,  a  HquKHT  which  the  Armenians 
have  the  art  of  making  in  perfection, 
he  dispatched  one  of  his  sons  along 
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with  a  nepbew  of  bis  friend  to  divert 
the  sentry's  attention  from  his  charge 
«-^to  enter  into  conversation^  and^  by 
plying  him  wi^  abundance  of  this 
favourite  cordial,  to  confuse  his  intel* 
lects,  so  that  he  should  not  discover 
tiie  operations  carried  on  in  rear  of  the 
guard-honse  for  liberating  his  prison* 
er.  But  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  these  operations  could  be  com«» 
pleted  within  the  term  of  any  one  sen^ 
try's  watdi,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
young  men  should  withdraw  before 
the  relief  took  place,  and  return  again 
to  play  die  same  game  with  thesucceed« 
hig  sentinel.  The  result  of  these  ope* 
rations  has  been  seen ;  and  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  negligence  toa 
common  among  the  Russian  guards, 
their  success  will  not  appear  surpri- 
sing. 

With  regard  to  plans  for  the  future, 
the  family  were  as  much  at  a  loss  what 
to  propose,  as  Starofekv  himself.  To 
evade  the  vigilance  of  tne  Russian  mi- 
litary authorities^  in  a  country  entirely 
under  their  sway,  and  pervaded  in  aU 
quartersbydetacnments  of  their  troops, 
appeared  a  hopeless  proposal ;  nor  aid 
a  temporary  retreat  into  either  the 
Turicish  or  the  Persian  territories  af- 
ford a  much  better  chance  of  personal 
safety,  even  if  our  soldier  could  have 
consented  to  a  measure  which  would 
give  a  better  colour  to  the  false  accu« 
sations  imder  which  he  at  the  moment 
sufi^red — for  still  he  cherished  a  hope 
that  his  innocence  might  yet  be  esta* 
blished,  and  that,  through  the  favour 
of  his  friendly  captain,  he  might  reco* 
ver  his  good  name  and  position  among 
his  countrymen ;  nor  would  he  sacrifice 
^his  hope  to  any  dubious  prospect  of 
personal  safety.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  decided  on  at  the  time,  except 
that  he  should  remain  where  he  was 
in  strict  concealment,  until  pursuit 
i^ould  be  past,  and  afterwards  act  as 
circumstances  might  indicate. 

His  confinement  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  continuance; 
The  day  elapsed  without  any  event  of 
consequence ;  and  in  the  evening,  seve* 
ral  of  the  family  assembled  in  Starof- 
sky's  hiding-place,  to  while  away  the 
heavy,  anxious  hours;  One  by  one 
thev  had  dropped  off  and  retired  to 
^eir  several  dormitories,  leaving  with 
him  Evannes  alone ;  and  they  two  were 
tilking  over  the  past,  and  trying  to 
paint  the  future  in  brighter  hues  toan 
were  warranted  by  the  cloudy  aspect 
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of  the  present,^  when  a  distant  sound 
fixed  at  once  ^q  attention  of  both— a 
low,  continued,  rumbling  noise,  steal* 
in^  gradually  upon  the  dead  repose  of 
midnight,  and  increa^ng  every  mo* 
ment  m  loudness— Uien  came  a  faint 
shout— then  the  yell  and  bark  of  dogs. 
"  Good  God,  what  can  that  be  ?"  ex* 
claimed  Evannes.  **  It  is  the  tram* 
pling  of  horse,"  cried  Starofsky ;  "  it 
IS  the  Cossacks  come  to  seek  for  me." 
'^  Hush,  be  still — ^remain  quiet  where 
you  are,  Peter,— they'll  never  find  you 
here  if  you  are  but  prudent ;— I'll  go 
and  hear  what  they  are  about,  and  re* 
turn  soon  to  tell  you." 

But  the  shrieks  and  the  tumult 
which  now  swelled  upon  the  air,  con* 
vinced  Starofsky  that  there  was  some* 
thing  on  foot  more  serious  than  the 
arrival  and  search  of  half-a-dozeh  Cos- 
sacks— nor  was  he  mistaken.  Evannes 
burst  into  the  cell — *'  The  Persians ! 
Oh  God,  Starofsky,  it  is  the  Persians ! 
they  are  upon  us !  murdering  smd  sd* 
zing  on  all  they  can  lay  hold  of ! — ^My 
mower  and  sister  must  be  concealed 
here — Grod  grant  the  place  escape  their 
diabolical  search."  Again  he  rushed 
out, — ^but  returned  in  a  moment,  thrust 
in  his  mother  and  Shushan,  exclaim- 
ed, '^  Stay  with  them,  protect  tl:^; 
Peter  !" — closed  and  made  fast  the 
door,  and  rushed  from  the  place. 

Starofisky,  who,  on  comprehending 
the  first  startling  intelligence  of  the 
Persian  attack,  was  ab(mt  to  follow 
Evannes  from  his  hiding-place,  pau* 
sed  when  he  saw  the  femdes  thus  com- 
mitted to  his  protection.  He  caught 
the  trembling  Shushan  to  his  armv, 
caressed  and  soothed  her ;  spoke  such 
words  of  hope  and  comfort  as  he  could 
to  her  mother ;  and  when,*  as  the  shout 
and  the  rattle  of  fire-arms,  and  the 
gallop  of  horse,  approached  and  raged 
around  thie  place,  iXi  hope  seemed  lost, 
he  threw  his  arms  around  them  both, 
and  swore  to  shed  his  last  drop  of 
blood  in  their  defence.  ^*  Oh,  it  is 
dreadful — dreadful !"  gasped  the  mo^ 
ther,  in  smothered  accents ; ''  and  my 
poor  husband,  he  will  be  murdered. 
But,  great  God !  what  is  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed she,  pointing  to  some  bright 
lines  of  light  which  wowed  themselves 
through  the  chinks  of  the  roof  and 
walls— ^'  the  house  is  on  fire!— We 
shall  be  burned  1"— and  Starofsky  with 
horror,  and  almost  with  demau-,  be- 
held the  flashes,  and  felt  the  first  suf- 
focating f\ime8  of  the  smoke,  curling 
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through  the  cell.  Without  reply  he 
rushed  to  the  door^  tore  open  bolts  and 
bars,  and  catching  up  Shushan  in  his 
arms,  bore  her  through  flames,  and 
smoke^and  crackling  timber,  to  an  open 
space  before  the  door.  ''  Oh  God!  my 
mother — save  her^-oh,  «ave  her,  or  I 
will  also  perish!"  exclaimed  the  be- 
wildered girl;  and  Starofsky,  scarce 
casting  a  look  upon  the  wild  figures 
that  flitted  about  among  the  circling  va- 
pour, dashed  back  once  more  through 
the  flames,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  almost  senseless  mother  of  his  mis- 
tress. But  his  retreat  became  now  more 
painful  and  uncertain ;  his  eyes,  blinded 
by  the  smoke,  scarcely  served  to  guide 
his  steps,  and  the  roof,  partly  fallen 
and  fawningj  had  filled  the  place  with 
flames,  and  dust,  and  rubbish,  so  that 
more  than  once  he  stumbled  and  near- 
ly fell  with  his  burden  among  the 
scorching  ruins.  But  a  stout  arm 
and  ardent  heart  bore  him  through  it 
all ;  he  persevered,  and  at  length 
burst  into  the  open  air,  where,  stag- 
gering forward  a  pace  or  two,  his 
senses  reeled,  and  he  fell  with  her 
whom  he  had  saved  upon  the  earth. 

His  consciousness,  however,  did  not 
quite  desert  him.  The  cool  fresh  air 
relieved  his  breast  of  its  suflbcating 
constriction,  and  he  opened  his  eyes. 
But  what  a  scene  met  their  first 
hurried  glance  !  Flames  everywhere 
bursting  to  the  sky — wild  mounted 
figures  galloping  furiously  here  and 
th^re,  like  demons  in  their  native  hell 
^men  and  women  shrieking,  flying, 
and  falling  under  the  fierce  blows  of 
their  pursuers.  Within  a  few  paces 
lay  the  headless  trunk  of  a  slaughter- 
ed villager,  and  the  black  caps  and 
bright  scimitars  of  those  who  hover- 
ed around  accounted  for  the  deed; 
the  head  had  gone,  with  many  others, 
to  represent  that  of  a  Russian,  to  the 
Shah,  upon  the  next  announcement  of 
a  victory  over  his  northern  enemies. — 
'^  Shu^an !  Great  God !  Shushan  I 
Where  is  she  ?"  exclaimed  Starofsky  ; 
and,  turning  round,  he  caught' the 
fluttering  of  her  white  garments,  as 
she  was  borne  off  by  two  Persian  sol- 
diers, adding  her  ineflectual  shrieks  to  [ 
the  hundreds  that  echoed  around  her. 
Heedless  of  every  thing  but  the  hor-  ^ 
rible  fate  of  his  mistress,  Starofsky, 
seizing  a*  fragment  of  burning  timber^ 


rushed  after  the  retiring  group,  calling 
upon  them  franticly.to  stop-rto  aban- 
don their  prize.  The  men  did. stop, 
and  looked  around  them,  and  our 
soldier  prepared  for  a  fierce  encounter,; 
when,  at  that  very  momeiit,  a  part}!  of 
horsemen,  headed  by  two  who  bore 
the  look  and  the  dress  of  chiefs,  rode 
up  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  deliver  up  their  captive.  "  This  is 
my  share  of  the  spoil,"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  chiefs ;  '^  I  claim  this  female 
as  my  own." — "  She  is  yours,"  replied 
the  other;  "  you  have  deserved  her 
well."  Starofsky  turned  towards  the 
first  speaker,  preparing  to  dispute  his  - 
claim ;  but  what  was  his  amazenient 
and  indignation,  when,  in  spite  of  all 
disguise  of  dress  and  equipment,  he 
recognised,  in  this  leader  of  a  Persian 
marauding  party,  his  implacable  and 
successful  enemy,  the  young  Teh— ky  I 
"  Infernal,  traitorous  villain  V*.  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  flew  towards  him, 
brandishing  his  uncouth  club,  and 
aiming  at  him  a  furious  blow.  Sharp- 
ly curbing  back  his  horse,  till  its 
haunches  almost  touched  the  ground, 
Teh— ky  avoided  the  force  of  the  wea- 
pon, which,  however,  grazing  and 
deeply  cutting  his  lefteheek,  descend- 
ed with  numbing  force  upon  his  thigh. 
"  Curses  upon  thee !— thou  again.  Sea* 
rofsky  !"  muttered  he  through  his  set 
teeth,  as  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
saddle-bow — *'  but  my  time  has  come 
at  last— and  behold  thy  mistress  ii;i 
my  power,  fellow,  before  I  send  thee 
to  hell !"  He  cocked  and  levelled  the 
deadly  weapon  at  Starofsky 's  head ; 
but  the  Persian  officer,  with  a  rapid 
movement,  struck  up  his  arm,  and  the 
ball  whizzed  harmlessly  in  the  air. — 
"  Hold !  hold !  friend,"  said  he ; ''  with 
this  man  you  have  no  business.  Tou|b 
not  the  Shah's  prisoners.  You  bay? 
got  your  own  share  of  this  night '^s 
spoil— so  be  content.  I  have  orders  to 
send  every  Russian  taken  alive  to 
Tabreez,  where  the  prince  wants  To- 
pechees*  And  artizans.  Rest  satis- 
fied this  fellow  will  never  trouble  you 
more."  The  struggles  and  entreaties 
of  Starofsky  were  alike  in  vain.  He 
was  seized,  pinioned,  and  dragged  from 
the  viUage,  v?hilst  his  shrieking  mis- 
tress was  borne  off*  in  another  direc- 
tion. ,  ,  . 
Wounded,  beaten,  and  scorched  in 
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an  hundred  places^  our  luckless  soU    courage  returned,  and  replying  with 
dier,  with  his  arms  tkd  behind  him,    a  scornful  shout,  they  dashed  forward 
was  driven  onwards  at  a  horseman's    to  annihilate  their  0{^nents. 
rein,  who  urged  his  beast  rapidly  up        The  three  Cossacks  fired  their  jda* 
the  valley, in  company  with  the  greater    tols  and  retired,  but  only  to  the  edge 
part  of  the  assailants,  now  in  full  re-    of  the  brushwood  cover,  above  which 
treat,  laden  with  spoil  and  prisoners,    the  assailants  could  presently  discern 
and  driving  before  them  a  quantity  of    some  twenty  or  thirty  long  spears  and 
sheep  and  cattle.    The  village  iuelf    caps  hastening  to  join  their  compa* 
was  reduced  to  a  heapof  smoking  ruins,    nions ;  and  th.e  desultory  assault  of  the 
More  than  once  did  the  unfortunate    Persians  was  met  by  a  far  more  se^ 
Starofsky,  heart-;broken  and  despair-*    rious  and  determined  charge  on  the 
in^,  throwing  himself  down  upon  the    part  of  the  Cossacks,  whicti  quickly  • 
pathway,  refuse  to  move  a  step  fur*    made  the  former  retire  ki  great  confu- 
ther,  and  call  upon  his  tormentors  to    sion,  leaving  five  or  six  of  their  num- 
put  en  end  to  his  suffering ;  and  as  oft«    her   transfixed  with    the  spears,  or 
en  did  the  blows  of  clubs,  the  goading    pierced  by  the  bullets  of  the  Russians, 
of  spears,  and  forcible  tugging  at  the    The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Persian 
ropes  which  bound  him,  oblige  him  to    advance  upon  the  already  disordered 
rise  and  resume  his  painful  inarch,    mass  in  its  rear,  completed  the  utter 
while  the  torturing  thought  of  his    confusion  of  the  marauders.  Ignorant 
mistress  in  the  power  of  that  rufiian,    of  the  real  cause  of  the  alarm,  they 
added  poignancy  to  his  misery.    Of    could  imagine  nothing  less  than  a  ge- 
Ler,  or  of  her  ravisher,  he  saw  no  more,    neral  attack  of  the  Russians ;  and  the 
Although  more  than  one  female  cap*    panic,  increased  by  the  triumphant 
tive  was  borne  past,  he  could  not  dis-    shouts  of  the  Cossacks  in  front,  be* 
tinguish  her   whom   his   eyes  were    came    universal  and  uncontroUable. 
strained  to  discover.  Tlie  Persians  took  to  flight  in  all  di* 

In  spite  of  the  effbrts  of  the  retreat*    rections  ;  some  clambering  up  the  hill 
ing  Persians,  their  progress,  as  they    side,  others  dashing  downwards  into 
approached  the  mountains  which  se*     the  valley  below  ;  all  throwing  down 
parated  the  valley  from  the  Persian    their  loads  of  booty,  and  abandoning 
frontier,  became  eIqw  and  perplexed,    the  prisoners  to  thdr  own  discretion^ 
by  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  men    The  cattle,  no  longer  under  restraints 
and  cattle,  jammed  together  in  the    galloped  here  and  there,  most  of  them 
narrow,    and    sometimes    dangerous    taking  the  road  homewards ;  so  that, 
path ;  ami  now  and  then,  a  bullock  or    in  a  few  minutes,  the  Cossacks,  after 
cow  was  jostled  over  the  8te.ep  decli-    laying  about   them  with  sword  and 
vity,  ,or  a  herd  or  a  flock,  confounded    spear  as  long  as  there  was  any  one  on 
by  the  uproar,  the  shouting  of  men^    whom  to  deal  their  blows,  remained 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  would  turn,    masters  of  the  field,  and  such  of  the 
and  run  madly  down  the  precipice,    prisoners  as  had  not  likewise  escaped. 
Every  step  increased  the  confusion;        Among  the  latter  was  Starofsky, 
and,  long  before  they   reached  the    who,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  all 
^rge  of  the  pass,  a  grey  light  in  the    that  had  passed,  and  having  his  hands 
eist  announced  the  approach  of  morn*    bound  benind  him,  never  thought  of 
ing.    At  this  time,  as  the  advance  of    flight.  The  Cossacks,  who  at  first  were 
the  marauders,  who,  to  the  number  of  .  delighted  at  having  rescued  a  comrade 
twelve  or  fifteen,  preceded  the  more    from  the  durance  to  which  he  had 
tumultuous  throng,  had  rounded  a    been  destined,  shouted  still  louder  for 
projecting  cliffy,  and  were  entering  a    joy,  when  they  recognised  in  the  pri- 
rough  patch  of  scattered  brushwood,     soner  the  villain  who,  as  it  was  under* 
they  were  saluted  by  a  loud  shout    stood,  had  betrayed  the  village  to  the 
from  a  rough  voice,  and  a  single  horse*    Persians,  and  he  was  triumphantly 
man^^  followed  at  a  little  distance  by     carried  to  their  commanding  officer, 
two  others,  advanced  from  the  thicket.     To  the  taunts  and  upbraidings  of  the 
The  appeal  was  speedily  repeated,  and     latter,  Starofsky  replied  but  little.  "  I 
•    the  Persians  now  knew  it  ,to  be  the     am  innocent,"  said  he.    **  I  was  de- 
'challenge  of  a  Russian  picquet,  and    livered,  by  little  less  than  a  miracle, 
started  in  alarm  at  the  rencounter ;    irom  the  fiite  which  awaited  me ;  and 
but  observing  the  small  number  of    who  is  there,  that,  conden.ned  upon 
which  it  appeared  to  consist,  their  own    false  witness  as  I  was,  would  hav^  re« 
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mained  in  his  cell  to  undefga  an  on- 
wcnrthy  deaths  -when  the  means  of  eg* 
cape  were  in  his  power  ?  But  I  entreat 
you,  tell  me — ^liave  aU  the  prisoners 
been  recovered  ?-— have  you  seen  Cap- 
tain Teh — ^ky?'  is  ke  taken?  and 
how  came  yon  to  be  so  opportunely  in 
this  place  to-night?"— '*^  Is  the  fellow 
mad,  or  drunk  ?"  returned  the  Cossack 
commander ; — "  what,  in  the  devirs 
name,  is  he  prating  about  Captain 
Teh — ky  ?  what  has  he  to  do  in  this 
business?— but,  scoundrell  it  is  no 
thanks  to  you  that  we  are  here,  nor 
will  you  have  much  cause  to  rejoice 
at  it ;— bring  him  along,  comrades-- 
bring  him  along."  So,  directing  a  part 
of  the  rescued  prisoners  to  assist  some 
of  their  own  number  in  securing  the 
booty  and  cattle,  the  party  pushed  for- 
ward  to  Kar  Ecdissia,  wnere  they  ar^ 
rived  about  noon. 

Starofsky,  sick,  wounded,  and  wea- 
ry, was  at  once  conveyed  to  a  priscm  of 
sufficient  security,  until  the  prepara- 
tions  for  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  events 
of  the  preceding  night  should  have 
been  made,  when,  before  carrying  into 
execution  the  sentence  under  which  the 
prisoner  still  stood  condemned,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  examine  him  far- 
ther. Before  being  conveyed  to  his  cella 
Starofsky  prevailed  upon  an  old  com- 
rade, in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  car* 
ry  to  his  commanding  officer  and  pa- 
tron. Captain  P— ,  his  humble  but 
earnest  request  for  a  few  minutes'  in- 
terview, upon  the  plea  of  having  infor- 
mation of  consequence  to  communicate. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Cap- 
tain P— ,  who  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely occupied,  could  comply  with 
the  prisoners  request;  he  remained 
with  him  near  an  hour,  and  it  was  re- 
marked that,  as  he  quitted  the  prison, 
his  countenance  was  much  agitated ; 
diat  on  returning  to  his  quarters,  seve- 
ral Cossacks  were  dispatched  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  and  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Captain  himself  took  horse  and 
quitted  the  station. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following 
day,  our  soldier  awaited  the  moment 
which  should  bear  him  to  his  final  ex- 
amination, or  to  death,  with  an  anxie- 
ty inseparable  from  his  painful  situa- 
tion •  but  hour  kfter  hour  passed  on 
without  a  summons,  nor  was  a  single 
footstep  heard  near  his  cell,  except 
the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel,  as 
he  passed  and  repassed  the  door.  To- 
wards evening,  the  sound  of  drum  and 


trumpet,  and  military  music,  amMm»« 
oed  some  event  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  and  even  in  his  dungeon, 
Starofsky  could  cHstinguish  the  £istle 
which  it  occasioned.  It  bad  no  rela- 
tion to  him,  however,  f(»r  the  murmvr 
subsided  by  degrees,  and  the  prisoner 
was  left  to  another  anxious  night,  ig- 
norant not  <Hily  of  his  future  fate,  but 
of  the  cause  which  had  potraeted  it 
to  another  day. 

The  morrow  was  destined  to  termi^ 
nate  this  uncertainty.  The  unusual 
bustle  and  military  music  again  an^ 
Bounced  some  extraordinary  move- 
ment, and  when,  at  ten  o'cloek  in  th» 
forenoon,  a  guard  conveyed  Starofsky 
to  the  hall  c»f  military  justice,  he  re- 
marked that  a  larger  numbir  of  troopi 
than  customary  were  on  duty,  and 
that  a  greater  crowd  of  officers,  in  their 
gay  unifcnrms,  thronged  the  quarters  of 
the  commandant  of  the  station.  The 
cause  of  this  increased  parade  soon  be- 
came known  to  him.  General  R— f, 
an  officer  of  high  rank,  proceeding 
from  Tefiis  to  assume  a  considerable 
command  in  the  approaching  cam- 

§aign,  who  had  been  expected  for  some 
ays,  had  arrived  at  the  station  on  the 
preceding  evening ;  and  as  the  events 
Gonneeted  with  Starofsky 's  condemna* 
tion,  escape,  and  re-eapture,  had  exci« 
ted  considerable  interest,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  def<»  the  finid  examination 
of  the  prisoner  until  it  could  be  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  that  distin- 
gui^ed  officer.  Accordingly,  when 
Starofsky  entered  the  hall,  he  observed 
^  general  occupving  the  (nrineipal 
seat  among  his  judges.  It  was  a  so- 
lemn and  impressive  scene.  A  more 
than  common  degree  of  interest  con- 
tracted every  brow;  and  every  eye  was 
bent  with  earnest  scrutiny  upon  the 
prisoner,  as  he  entered,  heavily  fetter- 
ed, in  his  undress  uniform,  au  soiled, 
and  torn,  and  scorched,  by  the  effects 
of  his  various  adventures. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  court 
was  to  order  a  recapitulation  of  the 
substance  of  the  prisoner's  previous 
trial  and  condemnation.  It  was  then 
set  forth,  that  while  tlms  under  sen- 
tence of  military  law,  he  had  broken 
from  his  prison,  fled  from  iustlce,  and 
was  retaken  by  a  Cossack  detachment, 
under  circumstances  detailed  at  large 
by  the  commander  of  that  detachment; 
and  he  was  then  called  upon  Xo  de- 
clare by  what  means  he  bad  escaped 
from  confinement;  who  were  aiding 
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and  abetting  in  this  escape ;  and  how. 
he  came  to  be  in  the  situation  in  which 
the  detachment  had  found  him  ? 

Starofsky  cast  an  anxious  glance, 
around-^his  eye  sought  for  his  only 

friend.  Captain  P ;  but  it  found 

him  not>  and  the  heart  of  the  prisoner, 
sank.'  By  a  powerful  effort,  however, 
he  rallied  his  spirits,  and,  confiding  in 
his  innocence  alone,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  tell  his  own  story,  from  first  to 
last,  in  truth  and  sincerity.  In  reply 
to  the  first  part  of  the  interrogatory 
put  by  the  court,  he  declared  that,  al- 
though doubtless  he  had  received  as- 
sistance in  effecting  his  escape,  he  could 
not;  and  would  not,  declare  who  had 
yielded  it.  "  Prisoner^"  observed  one 
of  the  me|libers,  "  beware— remem- 
ber you  already  lie  under  sentence  of 
death — btt  it  is  to  dj^  the  death  of  a 
soldier ; — ^it  remains  with  the  court  to 
change  the  manner  of  that  death— and 
not  only  additional  sufferings,  but  in- 
creased d€ gradation,  may  await  you, 
in  case  of  obstinac^^or  contempt."— 
*  "  Far  be  contempt*  or  obstinacy  from 
'%  me,  your  excellency,"  replied  Starof- 
*  sky ;  "  but  I  will  appeal  to  the  can- 
dour of  the  court,  whether  it  would 
add  to  my  credit  as  a  man,  or  my  ho- 
nour as  a  soldier,  were  I  to  betray  the 
friend  who  risked  his  life  to  save 
mine  ?  Thus  much  I  may  and  will 
declare,  that  no  one  belonging  to  this 
station  rendered  me  the  smallest  as- 
sistance, or  knew  of  the  intended  re- 
scue. Nay,  I  swear,  that  I.  knew  not 
of  it  myself,  until  called  upon  to  choose 
between  liberty  and  life,  or  death  and 
disgrace*  ,  Who,  yoxir  excellencies, 
would  have  hesitated?  Innocent  of 
the  charges  under  which  I  lay  con- 
demned, if  I  died,  I  died  as  a  crimi- 
nal. With  lengthened  life  came  the 
hope  of  one  day  proving  that  inno- 
cence ;  and  though  I  did  not  dread  to 
meet  a  soldier's  fate,  I  could.not  resist 
seizing;  on  the  chance  which  thus  of- 
fered Itself  of  proving  that  I  had  not 
merited  the  death  awarded  to  me. 
And  shall  I  betray  those  whose  zeal 
and  kindness  procured  me  such  a 
chance  ?— No  I  You  may  add  a  few 
hours  of  torture  to  a  weary  life,  or 
throw  a  little  additional  ignominy  on 
a  name  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  for 
ever ;  but  I  never  was  a  traitor  to  my 
country,  nor  will  I  be  so  to  my 
friend.^' 

In  the  murmur  which  arose  in  court 
as  the  prisoner  CDnoIuded  these  words^ 
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an  attentive  ear  might  have  caught 
the  suppressed  tones  of  admiration; 
nor  could  the  observant  eye  have  fail- 
ed to  trace,  even  in  the' generally  calm 
unbending  faeces  of  the  members,  de- 
cided indications  of  the  tribute  which 
they  paid  internally  to  the  manly 
bearing  of  the  condemned  criminal 
before  them.  A  short  discussion  now 
took  place,  which  terminated  in  a  re- 
solution to  permit  the  pisoner  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  narrative.  In  doing 
this,  St&rofsky  begged  permission  to 
remind  the  court  of  certain  circum- 
stances which  he  had  stated  in  his 
former .  defence,  and  particularly  of 
the  charges  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  prefer  against  Captain  Teh — ky. 
The  court  stopped  him  at  that  point, 
cautioning  him  to  confine  his  commu- 
nications to  matters  which  might  con- 
cern himself.  But  upon  Starofsky 
declaring,  that  much  of  what  he  had 
to  tell  related  to  this  very  officer,  he 
was  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  accord- 
ingly entered  into  a  full  detail  of 
every  circumstance  that  had  occurred, 
from  the  time  of  his  reaching  the  vil- 
lage of  Khpshanloo,  to  the  moment  of 
his  re-capture  by  the  detachment  of 
Cossacks. 

The  court  listened  to  every  pai'ticu- 
lar  of  this  narrative  with  unvarying 
interest — sometimes  with  evident  and 
powerful,  emotion.  When  Starofsky 
described  the  appearance  of  Captaii\ 
Teh— ky  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Persian  marauders,  the  sensation 
created  among  the  members  was  very 
great,  and  some  countenances  express* 
ed  indignation,  others  merely  amaze- 
ment, while  others  again  looked  upon 
,  eadi  other  with  an  air  of  intelligence 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
narrator.  They  examined  him  very 
strictly  upon  certain  parts  of  his  rela- 
tion, and  questioned  and  cross- ques« 
tioned  him  in  particular  regarding 
every  point  which  tended  to  criminate 
Teh— ky.  The  substance  of  his 
statement,  with  the  questions  put  to 
him,  and  his  replies,  were  then  read 
out  to  him,  and  he  was  required  to 
declare  whether  he  agreed  to  every 
part  of  it. 

.  Starofsky  was  now  called  upon  to 
produce  such  proof  or  evidence  as  he 
might  have  of  the  extraordinary  and 
even  improbable  facts  he  had  stated. 
In  reply,  he  shewed  the  court  his  fet- 
tered hands,  and  demanded,  how  a 
wretched  prisoner^  restrained  from  all 
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dommunication  beyond  his  dungeon 
walls,  should  collect  and  arrange  his 
proof  of  facts  which  had  occurred  in 
the  heat  of  conflict  ? — uajr,  how,  in 
such  circumstances,  was  he  lo  prepare 
a  defence  even  in  the  most  ordinary 
case  ? — "  But,"  continued  he,  "  I  am 
not  without  evidence.  I  have  a  wit* 
ness,  and  that  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain Teh— ky  himself.  Th6  blow 
which  I  aimed  at  him  as  a  Persian 
officer— as  the  foul  ravisher  of  an  in- 
nocent female,  although  it  failed  of  its 
object,  did  not  entirely  miss  its  mark. 
The  club  with  which  I  dealt  it,  grazed 
and  wounded  his  left  cheek;  I  saw 
the  blood  flow — nor  can  the  scar  be 
yet  healed ; — yes,  he  bears  the  mark 
tny  arm  has  impressed ;  and  if  ye  pro- 
fess to  seek  for  truth,  and  to  deal  Jus- 
tice between  man  and  man,  let  that 
man  be  sent  for  and  confronted  with 
him  he  has  falsely  accused  of  a  crime 
which  he  has  himself  committed." 

"  Your  demand  is  just,"  answered 
the  president,  ''and  it  shall  be  com- 
plied with  ;  but,  prisoner,  remember, 
that  even  should  the  guilt  of  Captain 
Teh — ky  be  clearly  established,  it  can- 
not affect  your  own  position.  It  may. 
Indeed,  aflect  the  credit  of  that  officer 
as  your  accuser,  but  the  proof  of  your 
crime  rests  upon  evidence  which  can- 
not be  affected  by  his  character,  and 
has  not  as  yet  been  impugned  in  any 
shape  or  degree ;  you  stand  charged, 
upon  clear  evidence,  of  having  held 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
enemy — ^his  letters  have  been  found 
in  your  possession,,  and  for  this  you 
have  been  condemned  to  die — think, 
therefore,  upon  your  own  situation; 
if  you  have  aught  to  adduce  in  your 
own  favour,  or  calculated  to  disprove 
these  facts,  the  court  permits  you  to 
declare  it  now — seize  this  your  last 
opportunity,  or  the  law  must  take  its 
course."—*'  Alas !"  replied  the  pri- 
soner, "  what  more  can  Ihave  to  say  ? 
I  positively,  and  upon  oath,  deny  ha- 
ving ever  held  such  correspondence ; 
the  letters  produced  against  me  I  ne- 
ver saw,  never  heard  of,  till  so  pro- 
duced-r-I  cannot  even  read  them ; 
they  doubtless  proceed  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  that  enemy  who  has 
sought  my  ruin  with  such  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance.  I  have  no  more  to 
add.  My  only  friend  and  patron*- 
he  on  whose  benevolent  exertions  I 
had  grounded  all  my  hopes— is  not 
here  to  aid  me.  I  submit  to  iny  fate ; 
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but  I  shall  die  more  at  ease,  if  my 
cruel  destroyer  shall  have  been  un- 
masked by  my  efforts,  and  prevented 
from  any  longer  persecuting  diose 
#hom  he  has  marked  for  his  pr^y." 

A  movement  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hall  now  attracted  attention ;  and  the 
name  of  Captain  Tch-^ky  was  an«i 
nounced  as  appearing  to  the  summons 
of  the  court  On  him,  accordingly, 
was  every  eye  now  turned.  He  waa 
dressed  in  uniform,  but  wore  a  mili- 
tary cloak,  which  shrouded  all  his 
person,  and  his  head  was  enveloped 
m  a  shawl.  He  came  forward  as  if 
suffering  from  pain,  and  apologised 
for  his  unusual  costume  upon  the 
plea  of  illness.  The  court  iflunediate- 
ly  commenced  their  interro^ions.  To 
their  question  of,  whether  he  had  been 
at  his  post  at  — : —  upon  the  night  in 
question,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been 
there  for  the  greater  portion  of  that 
night,  but,  towards  the  latter  pari;  of 
it,  nad  deemed  it  expedient  to  accom- 
pany a  small  party  of  his  men  upon  a 
reconnoitring  expedition.  Of  how 
many  had  this  reconnoitring  party 
consisted?  Of  four  besides  himselt^ 
It  was  singular  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  quitting  his  post  at  all 
without  orders  ? — in  what  direction  had 
this  expedition  proceeded  ?  He  men* 
tioned  the  direction.  At  what  time 
had  they  returned?  The  hour  was 
stated.  Captain  Tch-^ky  appears  at 
present  to  be  in  pain  ?  He  had  been 
far  from  well.  Had  the  Captain  re- 
ceived any  bodily  injury?  He  had 
been  bruised  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
When?  Upon  the  reconnoitring  ex- 
pedition in  question.  Would  the 
Captain  please  to  uncover  his  face  ? 
He  did  so,  but  the  left  cheek  was 
swelled  and  bandaged. 

The  members  of  the  court-martial 
now  held  a  short  consultation  toge« 
ther,  at  the  termination  of  which  Cap* 
tain  Teh — ky  was  ordered  to  retire 
for  the  present,  and  the  president  then 
addressed  the  prisoner:—"  Peter  Sta* 
rofsky,  the  court  have  listened  to  your 
deposition,  and  have  given  you  every 
possible  opportunity  in  their  power  for 
proving  your  innocence  of  the  charge, 
against  you ;  but  although  they  aa<- 
mit,  that  there  may  be  particulars  in 
your  case,  which,  under  circumstances 
less  strongly  against  you,  might  have 
weight  in  your  favour,  these  cannot  af- 
fect the  positive  evidence  under  which 
your  sentence  was  pronounced.  There 
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U,  thereford,  no  diaBge  in  your  con* 
diiion— you  rnust  prepare  for  death-— 
Quard,  remove  tie  prifioner."  The 
previpus  excitement  pt*  awakened  hopo 
renter ed  this  uneicpected  omBrraation 
of  his  sentence  doubly  painful  to  the 
unhappy  Starofsky ;  he  gazed  wildly 
upwards  for  a  moment-^**  Oh,  God  I 
thy  will  be  done  !"  exclaimed  he  ;-— 
then  turning  to  the  {^uard— "  I  am 
^eady,"  he  said — "  lead  on." 

But  the  business  of  the  court  was 
not  yet  at  an  end«  At  the  entrance  of 
the  hall  of  justice  Starpfskjr  was  en- 

epuntered  by  his  friend^  Captain  P -, 

fovered  with  dust,  and  just  alighted 
from  a  wearied  horse.  He  rapidly 
enquired  what  had  passed— requested 
the  guard  to  halt  for  a  few  moments^ 
as  the  presence  of  their  prisoner  might 
,^ven  yet  be  required — and  hurried  into 
90urt.  A  ^w  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  president  produced  a  recall 
of  the  prisoner*-a  fresh  interest  re« 
animated  the  faces  of  the  members^ 
imd  the  business  was  resumed. 

The  presence  of  Captain  Teh— ky 
w^s  once  more  required  in  courts  and 
Captain  P—  now  formally  charged 
him  with  having  quitted  his  post 
at  — ,  to  join  a  party  of  Persian 
troops  under  an  officer  of  the  Sirdar 
of  Krivan ;  with  having  traitorously 
led  these  to  pillage  and  burn  the  vil- 
lage of  Khoshanloo  upon  the  night  of 
*— — ;  and,  moreover,  with  having  in- 
sidiously and  treacherously  sought  to 
procure  the  condemnation  and  exeeu- 
tion  of  Peter  Starofsky,  a  soldier  in 
the  regiment  of  — -,  by  a  false  accu- 
sation, supported  by  forged  evidence 
of  his  having  traitorously  corresponded 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
liaving  committed  the  very  crimes  of 
which  the  said  Captain  Tch<— ky  was 
now  rightfully  accused. 

Thegloomy  countenanceof  Tcli-">ky 
fpr^w  dark  as  he  listened  to  this  terri* 
ble  impeachment,  and  his  lips  were 
pale  as  ashes,  while,  in  fierce  indig- 
nant terms,  he  hurled  the  reproachful 
charge  back  in  his  accusers  throat, 
and  deBed  him  to  prove  one  word  of 
^  the  poisonous  slander.  But  when  he 
'  saw  the  first  witness  that  was  produ- 
ced by  his  accuser,  his  eountf  nance 
fell  at  once,  and  his  disorder  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  whole  court.  It 
was  a  man,  whose  pale  cheek  and  fee- 
ble steps,  no  less  than  the  bloody 
bandagea  upon  his  head  and  arm^ 
Miiounood  bim  to  b^  suflbiii^  under 


severe  and  recent  wonnds.   He  stated 
himself  to  be  a  native  of  Kahetia,  and 
for  many  years  a  follower  of  the  young 
Teh — ky,  to  whose  licentious  aiwl  vi- 
cious courses  he  had  long  ministered. 
The  sum  of  his  evidence  was  as  fbU 
lows  :---That  he  was  one  of  the  men 
whohad  accompanied  CaptainTch—ky 
upon  the  night  in  question^  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  be  chose  to  term  a  re- 
connoitring party,  but  of  which  the 
real  destination  was  to  join  the  ad- 
vanced troops  of  the  Sirdar  of  Erivan, 
stationed  at  Aberaun,  in  an  attack 
upon  the  village  of  Khoshanloo,  ac- 
cording to  a  project  concerted  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  post ; 
his  chief  object  being  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  a  young  woman,  the  daughter 
of  an  elder  in  that  village,  whom  he 
had  long  pursued,  and  more  than  once 
attempted  to  carry  off  by  force.  That 
having  met  the  Persian  force  at  a  point 
agreed  upon,  they  had  succeeded  in 
surprising  the  village,  and  had  put  to 
death  many  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
had  searched  in  vain  for  the  young 
woman  who  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  mischief,  until  at  last  they 
saw  her  carried  by  a  young  man  from 
beneath  the  ruins  of  a  burning  houses 
when  she  was  instantly  seised  upon 
by  the  witness  and  another  attendant 
of  his  master.     The  prisoner,  Peter 
Starofsky,  was,  he  admitted,  the  young 
man  who  had  rescued  the  girl  from 
the  flames— the  witness  had  occasion 
to  know  and  recognise  him  from  other 
circumstances.     That  after  obtaining 
possession  of  the  girl,  and  of  much 
other  booty,  Teh — ky  had  separated 
himself  from  the  Persian  troops,  and 
retirol  in  another  direction,  in  order 
to  regain  his  post  before  morning,  but 
halted  not  far  from  the  mined  village, 
on  purpose  to  arrange  the  division  and 
disposition  of  the  spoil,  among  which 
were  one  or  two  other  female  captives. 
That  while  thus  employed,  an  old  man 
with  his  son  had  joined  them,  and  ear- 
nestly besought  them  to  restore  his 
daughter,  one  of  the  females  they  had 
taken,  offering  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
siderable sum  as  her  ransom.    That 
Teh— ky  had  desired  the  old  m^n  to 
bring  the  money,  and  he  should  have  his 
daughter ;  upon  which  he  had  instant- 
ly departed,  promising  to  return  im- 
mediately.    That,  in  the  meantime,  a 
difference  and  some  sharp  altercation 
had  taken  place  between  witness  and 
his  master^  respeetiiig  aome  rick  imn 
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an^  one  of  the  female  ctptiyes>  whom 
witness  had  set  his  heart  upon.  In  the 
meantime^  that  the  old   man   had 
returned^  producing  twenty  ducats, 
which  his  master  had  instantly  seized, 
and  laughing  at  him,  told  him  that  his 
daughter  would  be  only  too  well  off— 
that  he  was  an  old  fool,  bid  him  go 
about  his  business,  and  be  thankful 
he  was  permitted  to  do  so  with  his 
head  upon  his  shoulders.    That  fur- 
ther disputes  had  taken  place  about 
the  division  of  this  new  plunder,  which 
Teh — ky  swore  was  all  his  own ;  that 
witness,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  had 
uttered  some  threats,  which  his  mas- 
ter hearing,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
pacify  witness  by  fair  promises,  which 
restored  peace  for  the  moment.     But 
that  very  soon  after,  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding home  wards,  his  master,  having 
ordered  the  rest  of  the  party  to  push 
smartly  forward,  to  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous near  the  post,  had  lingered 
behind  with  witness,  and  suddenly 
taking  his  opportunity,  had  drawn  a 
pistol  and  shot  at  witness  from  be- 
hind;  that  witness,  being  severely 
wounded,  had  instantly  fallen,  upon 
which  his  master,  giving  him  a  further 
cut  with  his  sword,  had  ridden  on, 
leaving  him,  as  he  thought,  dead  upon 
the  spot.    That  the  old  man  and  his 
son,  in  their  despair,  still  following 
their  retreating  course,  had  discovered 
him  in  this  miserable  plight,  and, 
moved  by  his  groans,  had  raised  him 
up  and  assisted  him ;  upon  which  he 
declared  to  them,  that  if  they  would 
but  carry  him  to  the  next  village, 
where  he  might  receive  shelter  and 
protection,  he  would  give  them  such 
information  as  would  enable  them  to 
recover  their  lost  daughter.   That  the 
old -man  and  his  son  had  in  conse- 
quence taken  the  greatest  care  of  him, 

until  Captain  P ,  in  the  courae  of 

his  enquiries,  had  discovered  and  had 
him  carried  to  Kar  Ecclissia. 

The  foregoing  evidence  was  conclu- 
sive enough  against  Teh — ^ky ;  but  the 
part  of  this  man's  testimony  most  im- 
portant to  Starofsky,  was  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  treasonable  correspond- 
ence of  which  the  court  had  found 
our  soldier  guilty,  wasenthrely  a  series 
of  forged  documents,  prepared  through 
the  witness's  own  acency  at  the  instance 
of  Teh— ky,  and  disposed  so  artfully, 
and  under  such  suspicious  circum- 
atanoet,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reason<- 
aUedoubt^of  the  pnsoner  having  in 


ality  b^n  in  oommunication  with  thi 
enemy.  He  confirmed  too  the  testimony 
of  Starofsky,  by  dedaring  that  he  had 
himself  assisted  his  master  in  both  hit 
attempts  to  carry  Shushan  off,  at  Tef- 
lis  and  at  Khoshanloo,  which  failed 
through  the  young  soldier's  courage* 
ous  resistance ;  and  that,  on  the  latter 
occasion,  he  had  seen  and  marked  hit 
person  so  well,  that  he  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  recognising  him  afterwards. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  ac- 
count of  this  trial,  already  perhaps  too 
tedious,  by  detailing  the  efforts  which 
Teh — ky  made  to  discredit  or  explain 
away  the  testimony  of  this  witness ; 
he  was  effectually  silenced  by  the  con- 
curring declarations  of  old  Goorgeen 
and  his  son  Evannes,  whom  Starofsky 
had  believed  to  have  fallen  under  the 
Persian  scimitars,  but  who,  to  his 
great  delight,  now  came  forward  to 
confound  his  malicious  accuser.  But 
what  was  his  further  transport,  wheuh 

at  a  signal  from  Captain  P ,  a  veiled 

female  was  introduced,  whose  voice 
proclaimed  her  to  be  his  own  lovely 
Shushan,  released  from  the  power  of 
her  villainous  persecutor,  and  safe  in 
honour  as  in  person !  Scarcely  could 
he  restrain  his  emotion,  as  in  a  low 
and  troubled  voice  she  added  her  tes* 
timony  to  the  identity  of  the  ruffian 
who  twice  liad  attempted  her  ruin. 

The  proof,  not  only  of  Teh— ky's 
guilt,  but  of  Starofsky 's  innocence, 
was  now  complete.    The  former,  in 
spite  of  his  name  and  rank,  was  con- 
demned to  the  death  of  a  traitor  in  itt 
most  painful  and  ignominious  shape— 
a  fate  which  he  avoided  by  destroying 
himself  by  poison  next  night  in  prison. 
And,  while  acquitting  the  latter,  the 
court  took  occasion  to  notice,  in  terms 
of  the  highest  approbation,  his  steady 
and  persevering  good  conduct  under  a 
system  of  persecution  which  might 
have  made  many  a  good  soldier  swerve 
from  his  duty,— and  of  recommending 
him,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  the 
fiivour  and  consideration  of  hfs  com- 
manding officer.  *'  For  favour  or  pro- 
motion,"  said  General  R— y,  rising 
from  his  seat,  *^  he  shall  not  require 
to  depend  upon  the  contingencet  of 
the  service.    Although  I  well  know 
that  Colonel  — '—  it  not  the  man  to 
suffer  merit  like  his  to  continue  long 
unrewarded,  I  shall  in  this  instance 
b^to  act  as  his  substitute.— ^tardfsky, 
you  henceforth  belotig  to  me—  trust  to 
me  for  the  reward  due  to  your  patienoi 
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and  good  behaviour ;  and  hark^  let  me 
liint  to  yoU;  that,  having  some  EkiU  in 
medicine,  certain  symptoms  of  a  pecu- 
liar malady  under  which  you  appear 
to  labour  have  not  escaped  my  notice. 
Your  case,  my  friend^  shall  be  con- 
sidered, and  we  shall  see  whether  my 
skill  enables  me  to  apply  a  suitable 
remedy." 

It  is  hot  my  intention  to  explain  the 
means  which  were  adopted  by  the 
worthy  general  to  remove  our  soldier's 
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disease,  nor  ijiose  by  whidi  tbe  latter 
graduiilly  rose  to  comfortable  inde- 
pendence; but  this  I  can  dedare,  that 
some  years  afterwards  he  was  a  hap^y 
fellow,  with  a  very  handsome  wife  and 
several  pretty  children,  in  the  city  of 
Tcflis;  and  that,  strange  to  say,  in 
spite  of  the  usuallv  very  efficacious 
remedy  applied  by  the  general,  symp- 
toms of  bis  original  malady  are  still 
thought  to  exist. 


FIRST  AND  LAST. 

No.  III. 

THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  APPEARANCE. 
ilLVL  HENRY  AUGUSTUS  CONSTANTINE  STUBB8. 


Mr  Henry  Augustus  Constan- 
TiNE  Stubbs  was  the  son  of  Mr  Jo- 
nathan Stubbs;  and  Mr  Jonathan 
Stubbs  was  the  husband  of  Angelina 
Stubbs,  who  was  daughter  and  heir- 
ess of  Benjamin  Grogram,  Esq.  of 
Kerseymere  HalJ,  a  Grecian  villa  in 
the  vale  of  Forest  Hill,  bordering  on 
Peckham  Rye  Common.  Miss  Ange- 
lina Grogram  had  trod  the  flowery 
path  of  seven  and  twenty  springs,  not 
indeed 

'*  Abjuring 
\       For  ever  the  society  of  men  ;*' 

but,  in  spite  of  their  society,  "  living 
a  barren  sister,"  and  '*  chanting  faint 
hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon." 
Neither  did  she  exult  in  the  thought, 
that  she  had  been  able  to  '^  master  so 
her  blood,"  as  to  "  undergo  such  maul- 
en  pilgrimage ;"  while,  ^in  proportion 
as  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
half-  way  house  of  life's  journey ,  she  be- 
came'more  and  more  convinced,  that 

"  Earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  disttU'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin 

thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessed- 
ness.'.' , 


It  was  under  the  influence  of  this 
conviction  that  she  listened,  with  some- 
thing like  impatient  complacency,  to 
thetenderprotestationsof  Mr  Jonathan 
:$tubbs,ayoungman  of  four  and  twen- 
ty, well  to  do  in  the  world  as  a  drysalter 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  with  a  nair  of 
Uack  eyes,  straight  legs,  ruddy  cneeks, 
and  a  comely  person. .  Her  father  ^ 


E roved  of  her  choice ;  she  approved  of 
er  father  s  approbation ;  Mr  Stubbs 
approved  of  his  good  fortune— (for,  as 
already  said,  Angelina  was  an  heiress) 
^and  in  less  than  six  months  after 
the  flrst  ogle^  she  became  Mrs  Stubbs, 
and  Ae  received  three  thousand  pounds 
for  the  use  of  his  name,  besides  the 
expectancy  of  as  much  more  whenever 
his  beloved  father-in-la^  should  ex- 
change Kerseymere  Hall  for  the  '^  tomb 
of  all  the  Grograms." 

I  have  never  seen  one  of  those  di- 
ver spoons  which  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  mouths  of  certain  little  cherubs 
when  they  are  bom ;  but  I  as  devout- 
ly believe  in  their  existence  as  I  do  in 
that  of  a  multitude  of  other  things 
whereof  I  have  had  no  ocular  demon- 
stration. I  believe,  for  example,  that 
a  lawyer  loves  honesty  better  tnan  mo- 
ney;  that  a  Jew  may  be  a  gentleman ; 
that  a  minister  may  desert  his  princi- 
ples, and  not  betray  his  country ;  that 
a  Whig  may  become  a  convert  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  Toryism,  and  his  con- 
version have  nothing  to  do  with  {dace, 
patronage,  and  pelf;  that  a  poor  rec- 
tor ma^  travel  to  a  rich  deanery,  with- 
out goine  along  dirty  roads ;  that  the 
rogues  wno  are  found  out,  are  the  on- 
Iv  rogues;  that  the  green-room  of  a 
theatre  is  the  modem  temple  of  Di»-  ^ 
na;  and  that  a  common-council-man 
understands  politics  better  than  he 
does  gherkins  and  pickled  cabbage.  I 
can  believe  all  these  things,  though  I 
have  never  witnessed  them;  and,  a 
fortiori^  I  can  believe  in  die  manu&o- 
ture  of  those  silver  spooDs,  whi(^  are 
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ikno\yTi  to  be  so  decisive  of  a  man's 
prosperity  in  this  world;  because^. al- 
beit I  have  never  seen  the  spoons  them« 
selves^  I  have  seen  numberless  instan- 
ces of  their  auspicious  influence,  in 
persons  whose  success  could  be  ration* 
ally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way. 

I  do  not  find  it  any  way  so  record- 
ed, but  I  affirm  that  Jonathan  Stubbs 
.came  into*  the  world  with  Ai«  silver 
spoon.    Every  thing  prospered  with 
him.  His  business  went  on  well.  That, 
it  may  be  said,  was  owing  to  his  own 
prudent  management.     But  he  was 
burnt  out  three  times  in  seven  years, 
and  each  time  he  gained  by  the  cala- 
mity, thanks  to  tne  fair-dealing  and 
solvency  of  the  office  in  which  he  was 
insured.    The  last  time  this  misfor? 
tune  happened  to  him,  there  appeared 
some  injurious  comments  in  the  news- 
papers. He  brought  actions  for  a  libel 
against  four  of  the  principal  ones ;  re- 
covered L.500  damages  from. two; 
compromised  with  the  other  two  for 
the  same  sum,  by  which .  they  saved 
,the  expenses  of  going  to  trial ;  and  ac- 
cepted a  hundred  pounds  each  from 
three  others,  which  had  incautiously 
copied  the  comments.     He  was  over- 
.turned  in  a  Clapham  stage,  and  broke 
.his  arm;  but  received  L.200  at  the 
liands  of  an  intelligent  jury,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tain^.   Three  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  father-in-law  died,  and  the 
:bulk  of  the  Grogram  property,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  four  thousand  pounds, 
:became  his  by  virtue  of  his  wife.  Even 
when  his  wife's  virtue  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  still  continued  to  feather 
his  nest;   for  Mrs  Angelina  Stubbs 
soon  after  committed  9kfaux  pa%  with 
an  eminent  carcass  butcher  in  Leaden- 
Jiall-market,  and  Mr  Jonathan  Stubbs, 
instead  of  throwing  him  into  the  Sur- 
rey canal,  or  demanding  permission  to 
make  a  target  of  Mr  Joseph  Cleaver's 
carcass,  (which  might  have  been  re- 
fused,) instituted  criminal  proceedings 
against  the  wholesale  dealer  in  homed 
catde.   He  wept  his  last  tear  over  the 
.wreck  of  his  conjugal  happiness,  as  he 
invested  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
.which  the. Lothario  of  Leadenhall- 
market  had  to  pay,  (for  it  was  really 
.an  aggravated  case,)  in  the  three  per 
cents,  at  the  very  lowest  priee  they  had 
touched  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.    Now,  take  these  occurren- 
x^es.as  fair  average  samples  of  Mr 
Stubbs^B  way  of  d(HDg  business,  and  I 


jnaintatn,  that  if  he  had  been  bom 
like  other  children,  with  hothinglmt 
his  tongue  in  his  mouth,  they  never 
could  have  happened. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  it  is 
jcertain  he  retired  from  business  long 
before  he  reached  hia  grand  climacte- 
ric, to  his  oountrv  house  at  Newing- 
ton  Butts,  with  the  solid  dignity  of  at 
least  half  a  plum.  What  length  of 
^ears  might  have  been  in  store  for  him, 
if  he  had  r^ularly  taken  Dr  James's 
analeptic  pills,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  not  doing  so,  he  had  occasion  to 
send  the  coachman  one  night  for  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts.  They  proved 
to  be  oxalic  acid ;  and  stomacn- pumps 
not  being  then  in  existeqce,  there  was 
an  inevitable  termination,  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr  Stubbs.  An  '^  extraordi- 
nary sensation,"  as  the  newspapers 
have  it,  was  produced  in  Newmgton 
Butts  by  this  dreadful  catastro^ie; 
and  every  body  wondered  whether 
young  Mr  Henrv  Augustus  Constan- 
tine  Stubbs  would  c<mtinue  to  live  at 
Cinnamon  House. 

Mr  Henry  Augustus  Constantino 
Stubbs  (or,  as  he  now  distinguished 
himself  on  his  new  visiting  cards,  H. 
A.  C.  Stubbs)  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
very  natural  conjectures;  for,  before 
three  months  had  elapsed.  Cinnamon 
House  was  sold,  and  he  had  taken  up 
his  abode  in  one  of  the  demi-fashion- 
able  squares,  among  judges^  j^ysi- 
cians,  barristers,  and  merchants,  at  the 
north  side  of  the  metropolis.  Being 
.the  only  lawfully  begotten  issue  of  his 
father,  when  the  frail  Angelina  made 
it  impossible  he  should  have  any  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  he  succeeded,  by  will^ 
.to  three-fourths  of  the  late  Mr  Jona- 
than Stubbs's  property,  and,  by  oxdic 
acid,  to  the  remaining  fourth ;  the  af* 
fair  being  too  sudden  to  permit  of  any 
further  testamentary  dispositions,  or 
of  any  of  those  benevolent  codicils, 
which  sometimes  have  the  effect  of 
tapering  down  primary  bequests,  like 
Prior's  Emma,  ^'  fine  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less."  Upon  a  fair  com* 
ptttation,  after  a  few  trifling  l^cies 
were  paid,  and  all  debts  satisfied, 
young  Mr  Stubbs  might  calculate  his 
inheritance,  in  India  stock.  Bank  stock, 
houses,  canal  shares,  and  exchequer 
bills,  at  nearly  eighty  thousand 
pounds. 

His  education  had  not  been  neglect- 
ed ;  that  is  to  sav,  his  father  sent  him, 
at  nine,  years  old,  to  one  of  those  sal^ 
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mbftii  Min!sMie8*for  **  v^ung  genilB^ 
men/'  vamlly  kept  by  elderly  gentle- 
tnen,  who  know  wbat  it  in  to  hare 
been  deprived  of  similar  advantages 
in  thdr  own  youtb.  Tbey  feel,  tbere- 
fbre,  a  laudable  gratification  in  ena* 
4]^ng  tbe  rising  generation  to  pluck 
some  of  tbat  fhiit  fVom  tbe  tree  of 
knowledge  whicb  tbey  themselves 
sever  tasted  at  all.  Here  he  remained 
4ill  be  was  nearly  seventeen ;  and  here 
be  acquired  a  little  French,  a  little 
'Greek;  a  little  Latin^  a  little  matbe- 
«adoS|  a  little  logic,  and  a  little  geo- 
graphy, *'  with  tbe  use  of  tbe  globes." 
In  short,  be  brought  away  with  him  a 
•little  learning,  for  the  obtaining  of 
mhidtk  bis  father  bad  not  paid  a  little 
money.  He  subsequently  enlarged  bis 
Lilliputian  stock  of  ideas,  by  assidu- 
Otnily  prosecuting  bis  studies  at  home, 
tbteedays  a*wedc,  and  three  boars  a- 
day,  when  be  was  attended  by  masters 
in  elocution,  Italian,  boxing,  fencing, 
and  tbe  other  sciences.  This  eager 
oQltivation  of  his  mind  be  pursued  till 
be  was  two  and  twenty,  and  then  took 
bis  station  in  about  the  third  degree 
of  fashionable  society,  as  a  scholar  and 
•ft  man  of  taste.  His  father  bad  deter- 
mined be  should  be  a  gentleman, 
and  therefore  very  properly  guarded 
against  tbe  **  anachronism,"  as  he  used 
to  call  it,  of  giving  him  a  profession. 
It  is  believed,  (at  least  it  has  been 
inculcated,)  tbat  there  exists,  in  every 
human  mind,  a  master,  or  riding  pas- 
don-^a  predominating  inclination  to- 
wards some  particular  object  or  pur- 
cuit.  Find  out  what  that  ruling  pas- 
irton  or  principle  is,  says  our  great  ethic 
bard^  and 

*'  Comets  are  regular,  and  Wharton  plain.** 

In  other  words,  get- bold  of  it,  and 
it  is  like  tbe  key  to  a  cipher,  or  the  se- 
cret of  a  modem  Eatterfelto, — all  mys- 
terv  is  at  an  end,  all  difficulties  vanish, 
ana  all  wonders  cease.  Mr  Henry  Au- 
gustus Constantino  Stubbs  was,  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
like  tbe  rest  of  his  species.  He  had 
his  ruling  passion,  and,  but  tbat  bis 
father  bad  made  him  a  gentleman, 
be  was  sure  nature  bad  intended  him 
for  tbe  Roscius  of  his  age.  From  bis 
earliest  childhood,  when  he  used  to 
tecite,  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
*'  PUg  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,*' 
and  astonish  his  father's  porter  (who 
bad  a  turn  tbat  way  himself)  witnbis 
knowings  aU  by  heart,  **  My  name  ia 


Norvalj  on  tbe  Grampian  bU]s,"^to 
his  mora  matcirod  ^orta  of,  *'  Most 
potent,  grave>  and  reverend  signiors," 
or,  **  Mv  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prison- 
ers,"—the  idea  of  being  an  actor  bad 
oonstantly  fascinated  bis  imagination. 
Often,  when  be  was  at  home,  during 
this  period,  be  would  steal  down  into  «• 
tbe  kitchen,  and,  with  the  jack-towel 
for  a  robe,  the  rolling-pin  for  a  trun- 
cheon, and  tbe  dripping-pan  for  a 
shield,  delight  its  population  by  a  dis- 
play of  his  histrionic  powers.  Some- 
times, be  would  do  a  bit  of  Bajkzet, 
and  rattle  tbe  jack-chain  for  bis  fet- 
ters; at  others,  the  crooked-back  ty- 
rant, and  brandish  a  lark-spit  for  his 
sword,  while  he  ran  round  tne  kitchen, 
calling  out,  *^  A  horse  !  a  horse  1  my 
kingdom  for  a  horse !"  Sometimes  be 
was  the  love-sick  Romeo;  and  then 
tbe  fat  cook  was  made  to  stand  behind 
tbe  meat  screen  for  Juliet  in  the  bal- 
cony :  while  at  others,  the  coachman 
bad  half  the  contents  of  the  flour- tub 
rubbed  over  bis  face  for  tbe  Ghost  in 
Hamlet,  while  our  hero  apostrophized 
him  as  tbe  "  Royal  Dane."  When- 
ever it  chanced  that  he  could  get  all 
the  servants  together,  be  would  seat 
the  whole  of  them  at  the  large  table<^ 
cook,  coachman,  bouse- maid^  footman, 
errand-boy,  and  scuUion— as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assembled  Venetian 
senate,  and  recount,  with  sueb  mcv- 
ving  pathos,  bow  he  won  the  love  of 
Desdemona,  tbat  tbe  house-maid  has 
been  known  to  sob,  and  declare,  tbat 
^*  any  man,  even  though  he  was  a 
blackamoor,  might  make  love  in  tbat 
way."  These  were  his  juvenile  ex- 
ploits ;  but  as  be  grew  up  to  man's  es- 
tate, bis  ambition  took  a  wider  range. 
When  be  was  only  sixteen,  be  played 
Hotspur  ata  private  theatre,  and  distin- 
guished bin>self  in  Achmet,  in  Barba- 
rossa.  Prince  Hal,  Romeo,  and  Young 
NorrnL  As  be  advanced  in  years,  he 
advanced  in  fame ;  and,  by  tbe  time 
be  was  twenty,  there  was  at  least  one 
person  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  who 
entertained  no  doubt  tbat  all  tbe  se- 
parate excellencies  whicb  bad  distin- 
guished Garrick,  Betterton,  Hender- 
son, Quin,  &c.  down  to  John  Kern- 
ble  and  Mrs  Siddons,  were  concentra* 
ted  in  tbat  most  extraordinarily  gifted 
young  gentleman,  Mr  Henry  Augus* 
tus  Constantine  Stubbs.  The  same 
person  was  also  of  opinion,  that  it 
amounted  almost  to  a  national  cala- 
nityi  that,  being  a  gentleman,  th%^d§* 


play  of  Ilk  tmntalleil  genhit  wai  con* 
fined  to  oceasiotial  amatenr  exhibitionSi 
instead  of  delighting  assembled  thoa« 
sands  every  night.  At  such  momently 
hower^y  he  was  sometimes  wont  to 
derive  consolation  from  the  reflection, 
that  the  actor's  fame  waspre- eminent* 
iy  of  a  fierishable  quality,  and  that  it 
lived  after  him,  literally,  a  fM»  etprcB" 
terea  nihil;  while  he  would  often 
repeat,  with  a  sigh,  the  melancholy 
truths  contained  in  the  following 
lines:— 

**  Think,  hapless  artist,  though  thy  skill 

can  raise 
The  bursting  peal  of  universal  praise ; 
Though,  at  thy  beck,  applause  delighted 

stands, 
And  lift«,Brl&reU8-]ike,  her  hundred  hands ; 
Yet  fame  awards  thee  but  a  partial  breath ; 
Not  all  thy  talents  brave  die  stroke  of  death! 
The  pliant  musclsa  of  tht  various  face, 
The  mien  that  gave  each  sentence  strength 

and  gnice« 
The  tuneful  voice,  the  eye  that  spoke  the 

mind, 
Are  gone,  nor  leave  a  single  trace  behind  1*' 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
theatrical  ardour,  that  Mr  Stubbs 
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Constantino  Stublm,  was  a  **  mnll*. 
tnan,"  he  could  not  forget  that  he  had 
a  cousin.  Who  «vas  only  «  pork- butcher 
in  the  Minories,  and  an  uncle,  whom 
he  bad  heard  of,  who  was  a  dealer  in 
marine  stores  in  Little  Britain. 

When  a  man  once  begins  to  reason 
with  himself  upon  the  absurdity  of 
not  following  his  inclinations,  he  is 
Tory  near  the  discovery  of  a  good  rea- 
son why  he  should  follow  them.     So 
it  was  with  Mr  Stubbs.    His  family 
scrtiples  oozed  away,  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour.    At  la$t,  the  happy 
thought  suggested  itself  one  nigh^  as 
he  was  extinguishing  his  candle  just 
before  he  stepped  ill  to  bed,  that  there 
would  be  something  like  fame  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  bare  eireumsttnce  of 
a  *'  gentleman"  A>r8aking  the  elegant 
rettreraent  of  poliriied  life,  to  ^read 
the  stage.    He  ky  awake  nearly  half 
an  hour,  ruminating  upon  this  new- 
born fancy.    Other  visions  of  renown 
came  streaming  into  hia  mind.    He 
warmed  with  the  idea  of  receiving  no 
sidary,  at  least  not  for  his  own  benefit, 
hut  of  appropriating  the  thousands  he 
should  reaUae  to  the  Theatrical  Fund, 
gerly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of    or  to  the  encouragement  of  less  pros- 
tragedisns,  comedians,  managers,  and    perous  talents  than  his  own ;  and  he 
dramatic  writers.    It  was  his  supreme    anticipated  the  honour  that  would  ga- 


deligbt  to  hate  them  at  his  table ;  and 
as  he  kept  a  good  table,  gave  good 
wines,  and  excelled  in  hk  ctii^'ne,  it 
was  a  delight  he  could  command  when- 
ever he  ^ae.  He  had  the  entri,  also, 
of  the  green-room  at  both  theatres, 
and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  feuds,  livahies,  managerial 


ther  round  his  name  as  the  grateful 
reward  of  such  unexampled  munifl- 
ecDce.  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections, 
he  fell  asleep.  Happy  Stubbs!  He 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  oveHlowing 
houses— three  rounds  of  applause  every 
three  minutes— electrifled  audienort— 
intoxicating  eriticnms — and  a  Stithbo 


oppressions,  intrigues,  burlesque  dig-  fever,  produced  by  the  suflbeating  heat 

nity,  and  sdemn  plausibilities,  of  that  of  crowded  theatres  in  the  dog-days, 

mimic  world.    Living  thus  in  in  at*  It  happened — (such  things  do  some- 

mosphere  dectrical,  as  it  were,  with  times  happen  once  in  a  man's  fife,  like 

excitement,  it  is  no  wonder  diat,  by  %  first  c^iild  after  marriage,  which  also 

degrees,  he  became  less  and  kss  sen-  sometimes  happens,  ence,  to  come  at 

sitive  with  regard  to  ^at  anlnguous  five  or  six  months)— it  happened,  I 

difficulty  wfaioi  had  hitherto  impeded  say,  the  very  next  morning,  while  Mr 

the  gratification  nearest  hk  heart.  He  Stubbs  Was  sipping  hia  chocolate  and 

was  still  a  obntlxman  ;   but  why  reading,  in  the  Morning  Post,  a  criti- 

ahould  that  mere  woiidly  distinction  cism  upon  a  new  tragedy  which  had 

be  insoperabk  ?    It  ^was   true,  the  been  most  righteously  damned   the 

mingled  bkod  of  the  Grograms  and  night  before,  that  his  intimate  friend 

the  Stiibbaes  fiowed  in  kk  vms ;  but    Mr  Peaess,  the  manager  of thea- 

it  was  no  less  true,  tliat  the  patrician  tre,  dropped  in.    After  the  usual  sa- 


blood  of  the  Stankys,  the  Thurlows, 
and  the  Cravens,  had  mingled  with 
the  theatrical  btod  of  a  Farren,  a 
Bolton,  and  aBrunton ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  blood-royai  itself,  whkh  had 
mittgkd  widi  that  of  a  Jordan.  Be* 
BideS|  though  he,  Henry  Augvstnt 


lutations  were  exchanged,  and  Mr 
Peaess  had  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  Mr  Stubbs  had  added 
that  it  was  a  windy  one,  Mr  Stubbs 
fell  into  a  brown  study.  Hk  ntwd 
laboured  with  a  gigantk  purpose.  It 
ynm  a  moment  m  whioi'  htaig  ln« 
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descnbftble  conseqtiences.— Shall  If 
Will  he  ?  Yes !— yes !— And  hd  did  I 
He  imparted  to  his  friend,  th6  ma- 
nager,  his  resolution  to  make  his  first 

APPEARANCE.  ... 

Mr  Peaess  affected  to  doubt  the  sin-* 
cerity.of  the  communication ;  but  Mr 
Stubbs  affirmed,  upon  his  honour  "  as 
a  gentleman/'  that  he  was  serious,  and 
all  Mr  Peaess's  doubts  '*  melted  into 
thin  air."  ft  was  settled  he  should 
dine  that  day  with  Stubbs,  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  over  a  quiet  glass 
of  wine.  The  evenii^g  came.  The 
dinner,  as  usual,  was  excellent ;  the 
wine,  as  usual,  was  superb ;  the  ma- 
nager, as  usual,  was  -complaisant ; 
and  Mr  Henry  Augustus  Constahtine 
Stubbs,  as  usual,  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  himself.  At  first,  Mr  Peaess 
enta'ed  into  the  project"  in  the  sober 
way  of  business;  but  at  last^  and  as 
he  shook  him  by  the  hlEind  at  parting, 
he  swore  "  by  G— d,  he  was  a  noble 
fellow,  aod^nis  theatre  should  be 
thrown  open  for  the  display  of  his  ta- 
lents." Happy  Stubbs!  TAncc  hap- 
py Stubbs!  The  incessant  cravings 
of  a  more  than  twenty  years'  ambition 
were  now  to  be  satisfied ;  the  circum- 
scribed glories  of  a  private  theatre 
were  now  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wide- 
spread renown  of  an  admiring  empire ; 
the  uneclipsed  dignity  of  the  "  gen- 
tleman "  was  now  to  blend  its  lustre 
with  the  dazzling  splendour  of  another 
Garrick,  rising  above  the  theatrical 
horizon ! 

One  only  point  remained  to  be  set- 
tled. In  what  character  should  he 
burst  upon  the  astonished  town? 
Should  ne  drown  the  house  in  tears 
with  the  sorrows  of  Lear  ?  Or  win 
admiration  from  sparkling  eyes  in 
Romeo  ?  Or  appal  the  stoutest  hearts 
by  the  maddening  passions  of  Othello  ? 
Or  thrill  the  shrinking  mind  with  the 
guilty  terrors  of  the  ambitious  Thane? 
Or  "  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the 
dog"  in  Richard  ?  His  perplexity  arose, 
not  from  balancing  between  doubtful 
qualifications,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  where  there  was  no  pre- 
ponderating one.  He  could  play  tnem 
all.  He  could  play  any  thing.  He 
could  play  every  thmg.  He  was  like 
Bottom,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  who  felt  himself  equal  to  Py- 
ramus,  Thisbe,  and  the  Lion,  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  At  length  he  fix- 
ed upon  Hamlet^  chiefly  because  the 
charaeter  was  so  admirably  diversified 


by  Shakspeare,  that  it'  .presented  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  an  equal 
diversity  of  talent  in  its  representa- 
tive. 

He  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
among'his  friends,  and  one,  in  parti- 
cular, was  privy  to  his  whol^  cotirse 
of  preparation.  This  was  Mr  M'Grab, 
a  pungent  little  personage,  whose  ccr 
casional  petulance  and  acrimony,  how- 
ever they  might  rankle  and  fester  in 
more  sensitive  natures,  were  never 
known  to  curdle  the  bland  conscious- 
ness of  self-esteem  which  dwelt,  like  a 
perpetual  spring,'  upon  the  miqd  of 
Mr.  Stubbs.  Mr  M'Crab  was  himself 
an  amateur  actor ;  he  had  also  writteti 
a  tolerably  successful  comedy,  as  well 
as  an  unsuccessful  tragedy;  and  he 
was,  besides,  a  formidable  critic,  whose 
scalping  strictures,  in  a  vireekly  jour- 
nal, were  the  terror  of  all  authors  and 
actors  who  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  dispense,  turtle  and  chamr 
pagne. 

Mr  Stubbs,  it  should  be  mentioned^ 
considered  himself  a  profound  reader 
of  Shakspeare,  and  believed  he  had 
discovered  many  hitherto  concealed 
beauties  in  the  wonderful  productions 
of  that  writer.  He  prided  himself, 
too,  upon  the  critical  acumen  and  phi- 
losophical penetration  with  which  he 
had  elicited  various  qualities  intended 
by  the  poet  to  belong  to  his  characters; 
and  he  had  often  said,  if  he  had  been 
an  actor  he  should  have  established 
quite  a  new  method  of  playing  several 
of  them.  He  was  now  about  to  be- 
come an  actor,  and  he  resolved,  in  his 
very  first  essay,  to  introduce  one  of 
his  novelties,  or  new  readings.  What 
this  was,  will  be  best  explained  in  the 
following  conversation,  which  took 
place  between  himself  and  Mr  M'Crab 
upon  the  subject. 

'' Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  M'i 
Crab,"  said  Stubbs,  taking  down  a  vo*. 
lume  of  Shakspeare  from  his  shelves, 
"  depend  upon  it,  I  am  borne  out  in 
my  opinion,  novel  as  it  is,  by  the  text 
of  the  immortal  author  himself;  and 
I  shall  «t/Jf  the  character  when  I  play 
it.  I  maintain  that  Hamlet  ought  to 
be" 

"  A  Falstaff  in  little,  I  suppose,"  in- 
terrupted M'Crab. 

"  No,"  r^oined  Stubbs,  "  he  should 
not  be  exactly  corpulent — ^but  rather 
embonpoint,  as  the  sayinffis — sleek 
— plumpi«hTpin  good  condition  as  it 
were."  i 
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You  talk  of  the  text  of  Sbakspeare 
as  your  authority,"  replied  M'Crab, — 
'^  I  will  appeal  to  the  text  too^-and  I 
will  take  me  description  of  Hamlet  by 
Ophelia,  after  her  interview  with  him. 
What  is  her  language  ? 

*■  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o*er 

thrown ! 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state; 
The  glass  of/askion,  and  the  mould  of /omh 
The  observed'oS  all  observers,* 

This  eulogium  paints  in  distinct 
colours  what  should  be  the  persona- 
tion of  Hamlet  on  the  stage.  It  de- 
mands, not  a  little  fellow,  five  feet 
five,  by  three  feet  four,  as  you  will 
be,  if  you  stvff  the  character  as  you 
call  it,  but  rather  what  Hamlet  him- 
self describes  his  father  to  have  been, 

*  A  combination,  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.'  *' 

"  Never  mind  my  height,"  aid 
Stubbs,  elevating  his  head,  and  rai- 
sing his  chin  an  inch  or  two  out  of  his 
neckcloth.—"  Garrick,  you  know,  was 
none  so  tall ;  and  yet  I  fancy  he  was 
considered  a  tolerably  good  actor  in 
his  day.  But  you  remember  the  lines 
of  Charles  Churchill,— 

<  There  are,  who  think  the  stature  all  in  all, 
Nor  li^e  a  hero  if  he  is  not  tall. 
The  feeling  sense  all  other  wants  supplies; 
I  rate  no  actor's  merit  from  his  size. 
Superior  height  requures  superior  grace, 
And  what's  a  giant  with  a  vacant  face  ?' " 

**  Very  true,"  answered  M'Crab, 
**  and,  to  follow  up  your  theory,  were 
I  asked,  what  is  an  actor  ?  I  should 
answer, 

'  'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand 

pains; 
Can  make  me  /eel  each  passion  that  he 
feigns  s  - 

Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  majgic 

art,— 
With  pity  and  with  horror  tear  my  heart.* 

But,  come;  let  me  hear 'your  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  Hamlet  ou^t 
to  be  a  portly  gentleman.  I  see  you 
are  ready  with  tnem." 

"  I  am,"  said  Stubbs,  "  and  I'll 
bet  the  receipts  of  the  house,  on  my 
first  appearance,  against  those  of  your 
next  comedy,  that  I  convince  you  I 
am  right  before  I  have  done.  Now, 
mark — or,  as  Horatio  says, 

<  Season  your  admiration  for  a  wliile, 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  same  pages, 
This  marvel  to  you.* 


Ha !  ha !  that  is  apt,"  continued  Mr 
Stubbs,  with  a  simper. 

"  For  Grod's  love,  let  me  hear," 
added  M'Crab— '^  I  hope  that's  apt 
too." 

^^  If,"  said  Mr  Stubbs,  looking  ex- 
trenpely  grave,  "  if,  I  say,  we  take  the 
very  first  soHloquy  of  Hamlet — almost 
the  first  words  he  utters-^we  shall 
find  a  striking  allusion  to  his  habit  of 
body ;  and  not  only  shall  we  be  struck 
by  the  allusion,  but,  I  contend,  the 
whole  force  and  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage are  lost,  unless  the  speaker  can 
lay  his  hands  upon  a  goodly  paunch, 
as  he  exclaims, 

<  Oh!  that  this  too  loo  solid fesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew.' 

We  are  not  to  suppose  Hamlet 
speaks  metaphorically,  but  physically; 
and  his  corporeal  appearance  should 
be  an  illustration  of  nis  words.  He  is 
already  weary  of  the  world — he  wishes 
to  die— but '  the  Everlasting  has  fix- 
ed his  canon  against  «e(Aslaughter,' 
and,  therefore,  he  prays  for  natural 
dissolution,  by  any  wasting  disease, 
which  may  '  thaw  and  dissolve  his 
'  too  too  solid  fiesh.'  This,  perhaps, 
you  will  consider  merely  conjectural 
criticism  :  plausible,  but  not  denion- 
strative.  ^  I  own  it  has  a  higher  cha- 
racter in  my  eyes ;  and,  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  even  the  ghost  of  his 
own  father  glances  at  his  adipose  ten- 
dency, when  he  says, 

*  I  find  thee  apt,   • 
But  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat 

weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.' 

That  is,  according  to  my  reading, 
*  fat  as  thou  art,  thou  woul<il8t  be 
duller  than  the  fat  weed  of  Lethe  if 
you  did  not  bestir  yourself  in  this  busi- 
ness.' Observe,  too,  with  what  pro- 
priety Sbakspeare  has  here  employed 
the  word '  stir,'  it  being  a  well-known 
fact ,  that  corpulent  persons  have  a 
strong  disiiichnation  to  locomotion. 
And  Hamlet  himself,  (in  his  interview 
with  JRosenerantz  BJidGuildenstem,) 
makes  a  pointed  allusion  to  the  indo- 
lence ana  lethargy  which  so  common- 
ly accompany  obesity.  '  I  have  of 
late,'  he  says,  *  but  wherefore  I  know 
not,  last  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all 
custom  of  exercises,  and,  indeed,  it 
goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,' 
&c.  &c.  Now  what  is  this,  I  would 
£ftin  know>  if  it  be  not  the  natural 
complaint  of  a  man  sufi^rlng  under 


the  oppreMion  of  too  rnueh  fleth  ?  or, 
^8  he.  afterwardi  expresses  it,  with 
another  allusion  to  his  fatness,  '  to 
grunt  and  sioeat,  under  a  weary  life  ?' 


FtntandLaH.    Na.  tIL  ^  QApHU 

bMids-— ^'  shall  I  be  Wriby  kushed 
at  ?*' 

"  Ay,-  replied  M*Crab,  *'and  glo- 
riously gibbeted  the  next  day^  in  al! 


You  have  quoted   the  language  of    the  papers,  for  your  Saneho  Panza 

Ophelia  in  support  of  the  common  lio-     exhibition." 

tions  with  regard  to  the  personation        "«—»-«» 

of  this  character  ;  but  you  forget  the 

remarkable  expression  she  uses  when 

describing  to  her  father  the  unexpect-r 

ed  visit  of  ^  Lord  Hamlet/  while  i^e 

was  ^  sewing  in  her  closet.' 

At  last,  a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and 

do>^n, 
He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  ft  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being.* 

What  say  you  to  this? — His  bulk  I 
The  sigh  was  so  profound,  that  it 
seemed  to  shatter  even  his  bulk!  I 
fancy  I  might  rest  my  case  here,  and 
win  my  wager,  eh?  But  I  am  too 
skilful  a  g^eru  to  throw  away  my 
Utrength  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle. 
If  I  have  not  already  beaten  you  from 
your  last  stronghold — from  your  last 
defence — I  have  a  corps  de  reserve, 


Pooh !"  qaculated  Stubbs,  '^pooh ! 
pooh!  what  care  I  for  the  raaeally 
paj[>er8?  Don't  I  know  what  sort  of 
critica  they  lure  who  guide  the  pubUo 
taste,  and  fuiciQiQate  their  migfaij  wa 
in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  ? 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  answered 
M'Crab,  *'  when  it  is  recollected  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press  are  only  competent  to  writedown 
the  ideas  of  others,  never  having  tried 
to  do  so  with  their  own,  it  is  au  ab- 
surdity to  value  '  at  a  pin's  fee'  their 
trashy  slip- slop;  but  the  misfortune 
is,  that  however  much  you  or  I  may 
despise,  with  equal  scorn,  their  cen« 
sure  and  their  praise,  there  are  those— 
and  they  not  a  few — who  hold  for 
gospel  whatever  they  read  in  the 
newspapers." 

"  I  know  what  111  do,"  exclaimed 
Stubbs; — "  I'll  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  my  proposed  innovation — or 


which  will  at  once  decide  the  victory,  rather,  innovations— for  I  intend  in- 

You  remember  the  concludmg  scene,  troducing  several  new  readings  in  the 

I  suppose--the  fencing  bout  between  part,  qJte  as  original  as  the  one  I 

Hamlet  and  Laertes  ?     What  do  you  have  now  propounded  to  you.    I'll 


think  of  the  ft^owing  little  bit  of  dia* 
logue  ? 

'  Laertes.-^ A  touch— a  touch,— I  do 

confess. 
JHi}^.— -Our  son  shall  win. 
Queen. — He*s   fat    and  scant  of 
BRSATfi.    Here, 
Hamlet,  take  my  napkin— mb  thy  brows 
Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face  !' 


•   • 


address  two  or  three  letters  to  the 
Morning  Post,  and  say  a  little  about 
the  '  gentleman'  of  independent  for- 
tune who  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Ham-^ 
let,  and  his  original  study  of  the  cha- 
racter. That  will  be  an  excellent 
ruse  ie  guerre,  eh  ?" 

"  Do  no  such  thing,"  replied  M'Crab, 
with  a  malicious  gravity.    ^'  Take  the 


Tv»  «.*«    »,r^*    4»in»:..^  «^.,    — ^  *!,  ^^wu  by  surprise.    It  is  the  only  way. 

Do  you   not   imagine  you  see  the  if  it  ig  ^o  be  taken  at  all.    But  what 

I^TJ^^Z'  Tt^^tU^L^^'^'K^  *r«  yo^  o^ber  ^«^  readings  ?" 

and  sweating  with  the  exertion  he        f/j.  „^,,\a  „^^  ^*v« ''  tt».«r«*^ 

hjda..d...„djla,di„gthele.ne.nh/  j^r  LTbt  « ^gJ  tiro'ir SJ 


like  another  Falstaff  almost  ?  Nay, 
the  very  words,  *  Come,  let  me  wipe 
thy  faceV  are  addressed  by  Doll  Tear- 
sheet  to  Falstaff,  when  he  was  heated 
by  his  pursuit  of  Pistol : — '  Alas^  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweatest !  Come,  let 
nve  wipe  thy  face.'  Hem !"  (quoth  Mr 
Henry  Augustus  Constantino  Stubbs) 
^*  I  have  done — and  pause  for  a  re- 

ply." 

''  You'll  be  horribly  laughed  at,- 
said  M'Crab,  "  if  you  do  miUce  Ham- 
let a  fat  little  fellow." 

"  ShaU  I  ?"  exclaimed  Stubbs,  with 
a  contented  chuckle^  and  rubbing  his 


whole,  ril  mention  one,  however. 
I  intend  to  let  Ophelia  see, 

'  That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft.* 

So,  after  bidding  her  '  go  to  a 
nunnery,'  before  I  quit  the  stage  I 
will  take  her  hand,  kiss  it  tenderly^ 
look  in  her  face  with  a  silent  expres- 
sion of  doling  fondness,  and  sigh  des- 
perately as  I  slowly  retire  from  her 
presence." 

"  It  may  be  new,"  said  M'Crab, 
*^  but  it  will  be  a  gross  violation  of 
the  author's  text/' 
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''  How^o,  friend  M'Crab  ?"  replied' 

Stubbs. 

"  How  so !"  answered  M'Crab. 
"  You  forget  that  Polonias  and  the 
King  conceal  themselves  as  ^  lawful 
espials^'  behind  the  arras^  watching 
this  interview,  in  the  hope  of  tlms 
discovering  whether  the  madness  of 
Hamlet  springs  from  love  or  not ;  and 
tkat  immediately  after  Hamlet  quits 
the  Btage,  they  enter,  the  King  ex- 
claiming, '  Love !  his  affections  do  not 
that  way  tend.'  But  surely  Shak- 
speare  would  not  have  put  such  a  sen- 
tence into  the  King's  mouth,  if  Hamlet 
were  intended  to  shew,  by  the  very 
concluding  act  of  his  interview,  that 
lovQ  toot  the  predominant  passion  of 
his  soul  at  that  moment." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Stubbs,  a  little 
disconcerted, — **  I  do  not  think  I  am 
quite  so  strong  here  as  upon  my  fat 
point ;  but  an  impassioned  kiss  of  the 
hand,  as  if  to  atone,  by  that  silent 
though  eloquent  language  of  love,  for 
his  harshness,  will  produce  an  effect, 
depend  upon  it.  It  will  elicit  mon- 
strous applause." 

"  It  should  do  so,"  replied  M'Crab, 
"  for  it  will  be  monstrously  ridicu- 
lous." 

"  N'importe .'" .  exclaimed  Stubbs, 
gaily ;  "  there  are  more  admirers,  in 
this  world,  of  the  ridiculous  Uian  of 
the  true,  that  let  me  tell  you.  But  I 
must  to  my  studies,  for  the  night  apx 
proaches.  Next  Monday — and  ^is  is 
Thursday — ^and  I  am  by  no  means  an 
fait  yet  in  my  part.  So  good  morning 
— ^let  me  see  you  soon  again — and 
meanwhile  adieu !  adieu !  remember 
me  1" 

Mr  M^Crab  departed ;  and  Mr 
Henry  Augustus  Constantino  tubbs 
prepared  to  go  through  the  soliloquy 
of  "  To  be— or  not  to  be,"  before  a 
mirror  which  reflected  the  whole  of 
his  person. 

Monday  came,  and  oh  !  with  what 
a  flutter  of  delight  Mr  Stubbs  cast 
his  eyes  upon  that  part  of  the  paper, 
where  the  play  for  the  evening  was 
announced,  and  where  he  read,  **  This 
etening  mU  be  acted  the  iragedjf  of 
Hamlet :  the  part  of  Hamlet  by  a  Geum 
tlemam,  his  first  appearance  on  any 
stage."  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  eager  appetite  of  his  supremely 
blest  ambition.  He  rang  for  his  boots ; 
he  put  on  his  hat  and  gloves ;  he  walk- 
ed forth ;  he  traversed  more  than  fifty 
streets;  stopped  at  all  the  green- grocers' 


shops,  Mscuit-bakeri,  butehert,  and' 
fishmongers,  wha*e  the  bill  of  the  day 
was  invitingly  hung  out,  or  leaned  its 
rubric  face  against  the  railing ;  read, 
again  and  again,  '*  The  part  of  Ham« 
let  by  a  gentleman,  his  first  appear« 
ance  on  any  stage :"  wondered  the  ma- 
nagers did  not  send  a  bill  to  every  shop 
in  the  metropolis ;  thought  the  cob- 
bler's stalls  ought  not  to  be  without 
them ;  sauntered  past  the  stage  door 
of theatre,  and  carelessly  min- 
gled with  a  group  of  five  or  six  men 
and  boys  in  fustian  lackets,  who  were 
spelling  the  bill  of  the  play ;  admired 
the  increasing  taste  for  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions among  the  lower  orders ;  and 
returned  home  delightfully  fatigued 
with  his  perambulation.  He  had  at- 
tended the  last  rehearsal  on  the  prece- 
ding Saturday,  and  so  had  nothing  to 
interrupt  his  meditations  for  the  Test 
of  the  day ;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  interrupted,  he  gave 
strict  injunctions  that  '^  he  was  at 
home  to  nobody."  He  dined  alone, 
off  a  roast  chicken  and  a  pint  of  Ma- 
deira ;  and  on  one  side  of  his  plate 
was  the  "  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  by  W. 
Shak^eare,"  and  on  the  other,  a  small 
house  bill,  as  it  fs  called,  spread  out, 
with  the  decanter  placed  upon  one 
corner  of  it,  to  prevent  it  blowing 
away  whenever  the  servant  openea 
the  door. 

Thus  he  sat,  feeding  on  walnuts  and 
glorious  fancies,  till  ne  heard  the  five 
o'clock  bell  of  the  general  postman, 
when  he  started  up,  and  prepared  to 
go  to  the  theatre.  His  carriage  was  at 
the  door — and  he  told  the  coachman 

to  drive  down  r  street,  that  he 

might  see,  in  passing  along,  whether 
the  crowd  at  the  pit  and  gallery  doors, 
would  obstruct  his  progress.  It  was 
not  quite  so  large  as  to  stretch  across 
the  carriage  road ;  but  he  was  sure 
there  were  some  hundreds,  though  so 
early,  and  he  thought  they  must  have 
heard  who  the  "  gentleman"  was,  that 
was  then  rolling  by:  He  would  not 
be  positive,  too ;  but  he  could  almost 
swear  he  heard  an  huzza,  as  he  passed 
along.  There  were  above  a  dozen  per- 
sons collected  round  the  sta^e  door ; 
and  he  plainly  perceived  that  they 
drew  back  with  respectful  admiration, 
as  the  new  Hamlet  stepped  out  of  his 
carriage. 

He  nastened  to  his  dressing-room, 
where  he  found  his  friend,  the  mana- 
ger, Mr  Peaess,  who  shocnc  him  cor* 
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dially  by  the  iiaiul/  as  he  mformed 
him  that  they  had  an  excellent  box« 
book.  Stubbs  smiled  graciously ;  and 
the  manager  left  him  with  his  dresser,- 
to  attire  himself  in  his  *'  customary 
suit  of  solemn  black."  Mr  Stubbs  had 
kept  his  intention  of  stuffing  the  cha- 
racter a  profound  secret,  fearful  lest 
any  mere  technical  objections  should 
be  made  by  Mr  Peaess,  and  desirous 
also  of  making  the  first  impression  in 
the  green-room.  When  he  entered  it, 
therefore,  in  the  likeness  of  a  diubby 
undertaker,  ready  for  a  funeral,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  ''unmatched  form 
and  feature  of  blown  youth" — ^in  short, 
the  very  type  and  image  of  poor  Toke- 
ly  in  Peter  Pastoralf-^his  eyes  and 
ears  were  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  look 
of  surprise,  and  buzz  of  admiration, 
which  he  very  naturally  anticipated. 
He  was  a  little  daunted  by  a  suppress- 
ed titter  which  ran  round  the  room ; 
but  he  was  utterly  confounded  when 
his  best  and  dearest  friend,  Mr  Peaess 
himself,  coming  up  to  him,  exclaim- 
ed,— "  Why,  zounds!  Mr  Stubbs, 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?  By  G — d, 
the  audience  will  never  stand  this." 

''  Stand  what  ?"  replied  Henry  Au- 
gustus Constantine  Stubbs. 

"  What?"  echoed  the  manager; 
"  why  this  pot-belly ,  and  those  cherub 

«'  Pooh!  pooh!"  replied  Stubbs, 
''  it's  Shakspeare's,  and  I  can^  prove 
it." 

"  You  may  pooh !  pooh  !  as  much 
as  you  like,  Mr  Stubbs,"  rejoined  the 
manager ;  "  but,  by  Gr— d,  you've 
made  a  mere  tipple*  dumpling  of  your- 
self." 

''  Do  you  think  so?"  exclaimed 
Stubbs,  glancing  in  one  of  the  mirrors 
— ."  WeU ;  I  do  assure  you  it  is  Shak- 
speare,  and  I'll  nrove  it.  But  what 
shall  I  do  ?"  and  ne  looked  imploring- 
ly round  upon  the  broad,  grinning 
countenances  of  the  other  performers. 

"  Do  ?"  ejaculated  Mr  Peaess; "  you 
can  do  nothing  now— the  curtain  nas 
been  up  these  ten  minutes ;  Horatio 
and  MarceUus  are  coming  off,  and  you 
must  go  on." 

At  this  moment  the  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father  entered  the  room,  but  be- 
fore he  bad  time  to  look  upon  his  son, 
the  call-boy's  summons  was  heard  for 
the  King,  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 
Laertes,  &c.,  to  be  ready,  and  forth 
salUed  poor  Mr  Henry  Augustus  Con- 
stantine Stubbs,  to  prove,  if  he  oouldj 


to  the  audience,  that  his  rotundity 
was  perfectly  Shaksperian. 

The  awful  flourish  of  drum  and 
trumpet  was  sounded ; — their  males- < 
ties  of  Denmark,  attended  by  their 
train  of  courtiers,  walked  on.  There, 
is  a  pause !  All  eyes  are  bent  in  eager 
gaze  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
new  Hamlet — all  bands  are  ready  to 
applaud.  He  appears— boxes,  pit,  and 
gallery,  join  in  the  generous  welcome 
of  the  unknown  candidate.'  He  re- 
vives— ^hastens  to  the  foot-lights — 
bowa — another  round  of  applause— 
bows  again — and  again — and  then  falls 
back,  to  let  the  business  of  the  scene 
proceed.  He  looks  round,. mean  while, 
with  the  swelling  consciousness  that 
he  Is  that  moment  '*  the  observed  of 
all  observers,'^  and  tries  to  rally  his' 
agitated  spirits ;  but  just  as  he  is  be-, 
ginning  to  do  so,  his  wandering  eye 
rests  upon  the  ill-omened  face  of  M'- 
Crab,  seated. in  the  front- row, of  the 
stage-box,  who  is  gazing  at  him  with 
a  grotesoue  smile,  which  awakens  an 
overwhelming  recollection  of  his  own 

Erediction,  that  he  "would  be  horri-^ 
ly  laughed- at,  if  he  did  make  Ham- 
let a  fat  little  fellow,"  as  well  as  a  be- 
wildering reminiscence  of  the  mana- 
ger's, that,  "  by  G— d,  the  audience* 
would  not  stand  it." 

It  was  soon  evident  thev  would  not, 
or  rather  that  they  could  not,  stand 
it.  But  it  was  not  alone  his  new  read- 
ing in  what  regarded  the  person  of 
Hamlet,  that  excited  astonishment. 
Mr  Stubbs  had  so  many  other  new 
readings,  that  before  he  got  to  the  erid 
of  his  first  speech,  beginning  with, 
"  Seems,  madam  I  nay,  it  is,"  they, 
were  satisfi^ed  of  what  was  to  follow. 
When,  however,  Mr  Stubbs .  stood 
alone  upon  the  stage,  in  the  full  per- 
fection of  his  figure,  and  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  house — when  he  gathered  up 
his  face  into  an  indescribable  aspect 
of  woe— but,  above  all,  when,  placing 
his  two  hands  upon  his  little  round 
belly,  he  exclaimed,  while  looking  sor- 
rowfully at  it, 

"  Oh,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt,  •  ' 

(Pat,  went  the  right  hand,) 

Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew,*' 
(Pat,  went  the  left  hand,) 

the  effect  was  irresistible.  One  roar 
of  laughter  shook  the  theatre,  from 
the  baoc  row  of  the  shilling  gallery  to 
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the  first  row  of  the-pit^  mingled  with 
cries  of  bravo  !  bravo  I  go  on,  my  IU» 
tie  feliow^-you  shall  have  fair  play-^ 
silence — bravo  !  silence  !  —  Stubbs^ 
meanwhile^  looked  as  if  he  were  really 
wondering  what  they  were  all  laugh- 
ing at ;  ^nd  when  at  length  silence 
was  partially  restored,  he  continued 
his  soliloquy.  His  deiivery  of  the 
lines, 

<<  Fye  on*t,  oh  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  gar. 

den 
That  grows  to  seed:   things  rank  and 

gross  in  nature,"  &c. 

was  one  of  his  new  readings — ^for  hold- 
ing up  his  finger,  and  looking  towards 
the  audience  with-  a  severe  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  it  appeared  as 
though  he  were  chiding  their  ill  man- 
ners in  laughing  at  him,  when  he 
said,  "  Fye  on*t--oh,  fye !" 

He  was  allowed  to  proceed,  how« 
ever,  with  such  iifterruptions  only  as 
his  own  original  conceptions  of  the 
part  provoked  from  time  to  time ;  or 
when  any  thing  he  had  to  say  was 
obviously  susceptible  of  an  application 
to  himself.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  scene  with  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
after  his  interview  with  the  ghost : — 

<^  Ham.  And  now,  good  friends, 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor,  What  is  it,  my  lord  ?  We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  humn  what  you  have 
seen  to-nigfU." 

*'  Let  him,  if  he  likes,"  exclaimed 
a  voice  from  the  pit—*'  he'll  never 
see  such  a  sight  again." — Then,  in 
his  instructions  to  the  players,  his  de- 
livery of  them  was  accompanied  by 
something  like  the  following  running 
commentary: 

"  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as 
I  pronounced  it  to  you,  (that  is  impos* 
siblel)  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  play- 
ers do,  (laughter,)  I  had  as  lief  the 
town- crier  spoke  my  lines.  *  *  *— Oh, 
it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  (like 
yourself  ^  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  &c. 
—I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whip- 
ped (give  it  him,  he  deserves  it)  for 
o'erdoing  Termagant.  *  •  *  Oh,  there 
be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  (tm, 
we  see  him,^  and  heard  others  praise, 
and  that  highly,  (oh!  oh!  oh!)  not 
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to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  having 
neither  the  accent  of  Christians,  (ha  ! 
ha!  Iia!)  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
Btigan,  nor  man,  have  so*  strutted 
(bravo  !  little  'un  !)  and  bellowed, 
(hit  him  again  !)  that  I  have  thought 
some  of  nature's  journeymen  nad 
made  men,  (who  made  you  ?)  and  not 
made  them  well,  (no,  you  are  a  bad 
fit,)  they  imitated  humanity  so  abo« 
minably."  (Roars  of  laughter.) 

It  was  thus  Mr  Henry  Augustus 
Constantine  Stubbs  enacted  Hamlet ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  that  he  suffered  a  single 
observation  to  escape  him,  whidi  ii^i- 
catcd  he  thought  any  thing  was  amiss* 
Then,  indeed,  while  sitting  in  the 
green-room,  and  as  if  the  idea  had 
just  struck  him,  he  said  to  Mr  Peaess, 
"  Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  think  I 
have  some  enemies  in  the  house,  for 
when,  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  I 
said,  ^  What  should  such  fellows  as  I 
do  crawling  between  earth  and  hea* 
ven?' somebody  called  out,  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear  him,  ^  Aye !  what,  in- 
deed ?'  It's  very  odd.  Did  you  notice 
it,  ma'am  ?"  he  continued,  adcbessing.  # 
the  lady  who  performed  Ophelia.  '^  I 
can't  say  I  did,"^ replied  the  lady,  bi« 
ting  her  lips  most  unmercifully,  to 
preserve  her  gravitv  of  countenance. 

This  was  the  only  remark  made  by 
the  inimitable  Mr  Stubbs  during  the 
whole  evening,  and  he  went  through 
the  fifth  act  with  unabated  self-con- 
fidence. His  dying  scene  was  ho* 
noured  with  thunders  of  applause, 
and  loud  cries  of  encore.  Stubbs  rai« 
sed  his  head,  and  looking  at  Horatio, 
who  was  bending  over  him,  enquired, 
"  Do  you  think  they  mean  it?' 

**  Lie  stiU,  for  God's  sake  I"  exclaim^ 
ed  Horatio,  and  the  curtain  slowly  de^* 
scended  amid  deafening  roars  of  laugh* 
ter,  and  shouts  of  hurrah !  hurrah ! 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast, 
Stubbs  found  all  the  daily  papers  on 
his  table,  pursuant  to  his  directions. 
He  took  up  one,  and  read,  in  large 
letters — "  TnEATaE.  First  and 
Last  Appearance  of  Ma  Henry 
Augustus  Constantine  Stubbs, 
IN  Hamlet." 

He  read  no  more.  The  paper  drop- 
ped from  his  hands;  and  Mr  Stubbs 
remained  nothing  but  a  gentleman 
all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

M. 
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It  was  on  ftbright  beautiful  moroing 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  ApriU 
that  Edward  O'Neill  shut  up  the  win- 
dows and  locked  the  door  of  nis  cham- 
bers in  Trinity  College^  Dublin^  andj 
eaUing  a  porter  to  attend  him  with  his 
portmanteau^  set  off  to  take  his  place 
upon  the  public  coach  which  passed 
through  the  village  of  F~— >  m  the 
county  .of  Wicklow.  The  man  is  not 
to  be  envied  who  is  too  proud,  or  too 
Ul-humoured,  to  enjoy  the  outside  of 
«  post-coach  on  a  fine  morning,  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  the  breesse  fresh,  the 
trees  covered  with  young  leaves,  and 
thousands  of  birds  singing  in  tho 
hedges*  We  make  a  special  exception, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  unlucky 
wisht  whose  morning's  drive  is  but  the 
end  of  his  night's  journey,  when,  af- 
ter a  long  contest  with  cold,  and  deep, 
and  the  danger  of  tumbling  oW,  he 
nods  in  drowsy  weariness,  unable  to 
lift  his  aching  eyelids  to  the  reviving 
sun.  This  is  most  horrible,  and  se- 
«ond  only  to  sea-sickness;  but  let  a 
man  mount  to  his  seat  after  a  good 
Bight's  sleep,  and,  resolved  to  be  in 
goQd*humour  even  with  Bagmen,  let 
Sim  thank  God  with  a  merry  heart 
lor  the  blessed  sunshine  and  this/^  age 
^  improvement/'  when  coaches  travel 
fome  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  his  &(»• 
vits.will  rise,  and  his  enthusiasm  about 
breakfast  wax  greater  and  greater  as 
be  da^es  along.  This,  at  least»  ought 
to  be  the  case,  if  the  traveller  be 
sound,  wind  and  limb,  and  have  no 
,  special  occasion  of  lov^,  or  grief,  or 
debt,  to  trouble  him.  In  Ireland,  the 
carriage  of  men's  animal  spirits  is  set 
upon  much  lighter  and  more  Mastic 
springs  than  in  England,  and,  there- 
fore, the  outside  of  a  coach,  in  a  fine 
morning,  js  there  generally  a  sociable 
meiry  place,  the  leader  .of  the  sport 
being,  for  the  most  part,  the  driver  of 
the  horses,  who,  however  tight  a  rein 
be  may  keep  over  his  ste^s,  never 
thinks  it  necessary  to  bridle  his  own 
mirth,  and  uses  the  lash  of  his  wit 
much  oftener  than  that  of  his  whip. 

Mr  O'Neill,  whom  it  is  tp  be  hoped 
this  little  digression  about  morning 
coach- travelling  has  not  caused  to  be 
quite  forgotten,  mounted  the  coach- 


box, and  was  soon  joined  by  the 
'^  Jehu,"  whose  appearance,  to  be  un« 
derstopd  by  the  Ei^gUsh  reader,  must 
be  described,  as  well  negatively  as  af- 
firmatively. He  was  no^,  then,  a  heavy, 
slow,  ale -swollen  man,  with,  neck  in- 
volved in  huge  convolutions  of  cottoQ 
shawls,  with  oody  guarded  by  a  seven- 
fold shield  of  coats,  and  hands  enve- 
l(^d  in  gloves,  thick  as  the  hide  of  a 
bufialo,  and  who  seldom  opens  his 
lips,  except  to  talk  to,  or  of,  his  horses ; 
but  he  was  an  active-looking,  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  ruddy  face  and  a 
quick  merry  eye,  and  with  nothing 
professional  in  nis  dress  beyond  a  box- 
Qoat,  and  a  hat  with  a  brim  of  rather 
more  than  ordinary  dimensions. 
.  "  I'm  proud  to  see  your  honour  this 
fine  mominV'  said  he  to  O'Neill,  as 
he  took  the  reins  with  one  hand,  and 
touched  his  hat  with  the  other.  "  Gro- 
in* down  to  the  Vale,  sir,  I  suppose  ?** 
"  Yes,  Jerry,"  replied  the  young 

gentleman,  ^^  and  a  pleasant  drivel 
ope  we  shall  have." 
"  Plaze  God,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  as  be 
kud  his  whip  across  the  horses  ;  and 
aw^y  they  gashed  through  the  magni- 
ficent square  of  Stephen's  Green,  and 
proceeded  out  of  t^vm  by  the  direct 
south  road,  which  passes  along  by  the 
sea-shore,  sometimes  hidden  from  it  by 
the  intervening  houses  and  gardens, 
but  more  frequently  commanding  a 
view  of  the  beautiful  bay,  with  the 
pomontory  of  Howth  standing  out 
mto  the  wide  sea,  its  rugg^  cliffs 
looking,  in  the  distance,  soflt  and  blue 
as  the  sky  above  them,  and  the  sea 
stretching  out  far  beyond,  with  ves- 
sels becoming  visible  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  or,  in  these  modem  tiipes^ 
a  dark  speck  of  cloud,  indicating  the 
distant  smoke  of  a  steamer.  O'Neill, 
who  had  an  eye  and  a  taste  for  seenie 
beauty,  was  too  fully  occupied  with 
the  view  before  him  to  take  much  no- 
tice of  Jerry's  familiar  salutations  to 
all  the  common  people  he  met  upon 
the  road,  whether  acquaintances  or 
not;  and  as  an  Irish  coachman,  no 
9iore  than  other  men,  likes  to  throw 
away  his  joke,  except  when  there  is 
some  one  to  enjoy  and  applaud  his  hu- 
mour, Jerry  contented  himself  with  a 
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'^  God  speed  jon,  neighbour/'  aud 
whistled  his  £iyourite  air  of '^  Flanx^ 
Connor." 

As  soon,  howevor,  as  our  student 
desisted  from  studying  the  beautiful 
and  turned  to  the  picturesque,  Jerry 
began,  to  seek  materials  for  his  jokes^ 
as  well  for  his  own  entertainment  as 
that  of  his  compiiny;  and  the  first 
thing  which  bit  bis  fancy  was  a  lean 
and  sorry  cow^  driven  along  the  road 
by  ail  old  man,  whose  appearance  in  a 
more  fastidious  country  tnan  poor  old 
Ireland  would  have  excited  some  sur- 
prise. He  was  an  old  man,  and  tall^ 
with  a  spare,  healthy-looking  face> 
which  bore  manliest  indication  of  ha^ 
ying  encountered  every  variety  of 
weather;^  his  loose  uncombed  grey 
hair  escaped  horn  beneath  a  head^ 
piece  of  ^It,  with  half  a  rim,  which 
had,  perhaps  some  twenty  years  be^ 
fore,  been  a  black  hat,  but  was  now  of 
undefinabie  shape  and  colour.  His 
body  was  enveloped  in  a  long  loose 
threadbare  brown  great-coat>  or  jock, 
secured  round  his  waist  by  a  small  hay 
rope;  his  breeches  were  open  at  the 
knees^  and  the  old  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings, of  which  Che  foot  parts  were  ut- 
terly worn  away,  were  wrinkled  doym, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  his  legs 
bare;  and  on  his  feet  were  old,  but 
«till  unbroken  brogues,  which  were 
partly  filled  with  bay,  to  serve  the  of- 
fice of  the  stocking  feet,  which  had 
melted  away.  Thiis  dressed,  the  figure 
moved  along,  with  a  strong  black- 
thorn stick  in  his  hand,  in  a  slow 
awinging  trot,  something  between  a 
walk  and  a  lazy  run,  and  occasionally 
talked  to  his  cow,  in  a  language  which, 
doubtless,  the  quadruped  and  himself 
under&itodd  very  well,  but  which,  not 
being  a  written  language^  we  cannot 
present  to  our  readers. 

"  God  save  you,  Pat,"  shouted  the 
coachman^  with  a  strength  of  voice 
which  shewed  that  his  lungs  had  net 
suffered  from  his  life  of  hardship  on 
the  road. — "  Grod  save  you  kindly," 
rejoined  the  Cow-compeUer. 

^  Where  did  you  stde  (steal)  that 
eow?'*  said  Jerry.  "  Divil  a  use  in 
tellin'  you,"  said  the  man ;  ''^ibr  nioh 
a  born  rogue  as  yon  are,  wouldn't  be 
let  within  a*  mHe  of  the  place." 

"  Faith,  an  iv  it  was  gcnn'  to  stale  a 
baste  I  was,"  said  Jerry,  with  a  good- 


or 

humoured  grin,  "  it's  not  the  Mkes  of 
that  I'd  be  af ther  Ukin'.  How  much 
would  you  ax  for  her  skin  ?  an'  be  me 
.fiowl!  you  might  sell  the  rest  of  her 
for  ould  bones." 

"  Maybe,"  rejoined  the  man,  "  if  I 
was  bred  up  to  thievin'  an'  staldn, 
like  you,  I'd  have  been  'cute  enough 
to  take  the  best ;  but  it's  well  to  get 
any  thing  these  hard  times." 

*'  Well,  Pat,"  said  Jerry,  "  you're 
always  a  hearty  ould  fellow,  at  any 
rate.  How  is  the  woman  that  owna 
70u?"» 

This  last  question  was  one  of  mei^ 
politeness,  for  before  there  was  time 
to  answer  it,  Jerry  whipped  on  his 
horses,  which  he  had  sufi^ed  to  walk 
while  he  held  his  colloquy  with  the 
man  of  the  cow. 

There  sat  behind  O'Neill,  upon  the 
top  of  the  coach,  a  stout  Englishman, 
with  a  greasy  face,  who  was  taking 
down  some  patterns  of  Sheffield  ware  to 
•make  sales  in  Wexford,  and  tliis  being 
his  first  journey  in  Ireland,  he  listen- 
ed with  surprise  aud  apparent  horror 
to  the  conversation  we  have  just  re- 
cited. ^^  Is  not  this  a  dreadful  coun- 
.try,  sir?"  said  he,  turning  to  a  man 
who  sat  beside  him,  with  the  lower 
part  of  bis  face  sunk  within  his  ample 
neckck)th— «  Is  not  this  a  dreadful 
country,  wheare  such  a  conversatiMi 
as  that  which  we  have  just  heard  passes 
as  nothing  extraordinary?"  The  man 
whom  he  addressed  happened  to  be 
fast  asleep,  and  therefore  made  no 
reply ;  but  giving  a  somnolent  nod  at 
the  time,  which  buried  his  nose  ytt 
deeper  within  his  neckcloth,  sM 
caused  a  simultaneous  snort,  the  Eng- 
lishman received  this  as  a  sign  of  coa- 
eurrenoe  of  opinion,  and  proceeded,— 
*'  That  the  man  was  a  thief,  any'  one 
would  have  suspected  from  merdy 
looking  at  him;  but  to  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  admit,  or,  at  all  evrati, 
not  to  deny,  that  he  had  stolen  the 
animal,  i^ews  such  a  contempt  of  all 
law  and  propriety,  as,  bad  as  the  eouif- 
tiy  is,  I  could  not  have  expected.  -  I 
should  really  like  to  give  information 
to  some  magistrate,  but  I  suppose  if  I 
did,  some  of  this  fellow's  companions 
would  shoot  me  from  behind  a  hedge/' 
'  — **  It's  true  for  you,"  said  the  speaKer, 
suddetily  awaking  with  a  jerk  of  the 
coach,  and  perceiving  that  his  compa- 
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nion  had  been  addressing  him,  hut . 
without  having  the  least  notion  of 
what  he  had  been  saying. 

The  coachman  turned  round  to  the 
Englishman,  with  a  look  in  which 
contempt  and  humour  were  curiously 
blended,  and  then  addressed  O'Neill 
in  a  low  voice—'*  Be  my  sowl,  su-, 
there's  the  best  joke  of  all;  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman  behind  us  thinks  it's 
in  earnest  we  wor.  I  wish  your  ho- 
nour 'id  help  me  to  take  a  proper  rise  ♦ 
out  of  him. '  ^^ 

'*  I  would  be  a  bad  assistant,  Jerry, 
said  O'Neill ;  "  I  must  leave  him  en- 
tirely in  your  hands ;  and  if  any  one 
can  make  fun  of  him,  you  will." — 
*'  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  I  love  a 
bit  of  sport  as  well  as  another,"  said 
Jerry ;  '^  but  sure,  sir,  you  could  just 
say  Yes,  or  No,  as  if  it  was  talk- 
ing to  you  I  was."—"  Well,  well," 
replied  our  student,  whose  failing  was 
that  he  did  not  know  hpw  to  refuse, — 
"I'll  assist  so  for,  if  that,  will  do." 
Nothing  could  delight  Jerry  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  shew  his  dexterity 
in  taking  a  "  rise,"  as  he  called  it,  out 
of  the  serious  Englishman,  arid  he  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution. 

"  Your  honour  didn't  hear,"  he 
continued,  raising  his  voice,  so  that 
those  behind  could  distinctly  hear 
him,  "  of  what  happened  to  the  two 
English  gintlemen  that  came  down  this 
way  last  week?"—"  No,"  said  O'Neill, 
taking  up  his  subordinate  part,  "  but 
I  suppose  you  mean  to  tell  me." — "  O 
thin,  it  won't  take  long  to  tell,"  re- 
sumed Jerry.  "  It  was  takin'  a  bit  of 
a  wdk  they  wor,  outside  the  town  of 
Wexford,  and  some  one  axed  them, 
would  they  go  and  look  at  a  private 
still ;  an'  fools  they  wor,  to  be  sure,  to 
go;  but  whin  they  did,  and  they  got 
thim  down  below  where  the  still  was, 
they  brought  a  tub  of  whisky  behind, 
and  steeped  the  skirts  of  the  gintle- 
men's  coats  in  it,  while  thejr  were 
lookin'  on ;  an'  thin,  what  did  they 
do  but  set  fire  to  them,  an',  be  me 
sowl,  a  purty  pair  they  made  of  them. 
Before  the  coats  was  off,  their  backs 
was  as  brown  an'  as  crisp  as  the  out- 
side of  a  piece  of  roast  pork." 

"  Monstrous  savages!"  muttered 
the  Englishman  to  himself,  half  in 
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wrath,  and  half  in  fesix;  while  Jerry 
fidgeted  in  his  seat  in  ecstasy  to  per- 
ceive that  his  story  had  not  failed  of 
the  intended  effect. 

"  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?" 
said  O'Neill,  smiling  at  the  tale  the 
man  had  invented  in  a  nioment. 

"Faith,  sir,  the  Englishmen  couldn't 
percaive  the  joke,  but  thought  it  was 
m  earnest  they  wor ;  so  they  wint  an' 
complained  to  a  justice,  an'  Jem  Sul- 
livan's still  was  tuk  (taken),  an'  they 
wor  goin'  to  take  himself,  only  he  es- 
caped. The  wickedest' divil  in  all  the 
country  the  same  Jem  Sullivan  is ;  an' 
he  swears  if  he  ketches  an  Englishman 
comin'  into  this  country  agin,  he'll 
surely  take  revinge  on  him." 

Here  the  coach  stopped  to  change 
horses ;  and  Jerry,  as  he  drank  his 
glass  of  whisky  inside  the  window  of 
the  public-house  where  they  stopped, 
almost  shook  himself  to  pieces  with 
laughter  when  he  saw  the  English- 
man quietly  unstrap  his  portmanteau, 
whicn  was  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
and  taking  therefrom  a  small  pair  of 
pistols,  deposit  them  in  the  pockets  of 
his  great- coat. 

"  Why,  Jerry,"  said  O'Neill,  as  he 
entered  the  room  where  the  coachman 
was, ."  your  story  will  frighten  that 
poor  man  out  of  his  wits ;  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  were  to  turn  about 
and  go  home,  without  transacting  his 
business.  You  had  better  tell  him  it 
was  all  a  humbug." 

"  Is  it  me,  sir  t"  said  Jerry.  "  Q 
no  faith ;  an'  if  I  did,  it's  himself  that 
would'nt  b'lieve  me,  but  think  I  want- 
ed to  decaive  him  into  some  harm.  If 
he  does  go  back  sure,  the  devil  set  his 
fut  after  him !  some  one  that  is'nt  so 
great  a  fool  'iU  come  after  him  an'  get 
hiscustom.  Christ  Jasus,  sir!  only  think 
of  him  trayellin'  wid  {ustols,  on  the  top 
of  a  coach  in  the  Open  daviight." 

"  Perhaps,"  rejoined  O  Neill,  "  you 
are  not  the  first  who  has  amused  him- 
self with  taking  *  a  rise*  out  of  the 
man,  and  if  he  takes  all  jokes  as  much 
in  earnest  as  he  takes  yours/ it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  feel  alarmed." 
"  I  would'nt  be  an  Englishman  for 
the  world,  sir,"  said  Jerry,  as  he  laid 
down  his  glass ;  "  divil  a  word  they 
spake,  but  it's  as  exact  as  if  they  wor 
readin'  it  out  of  a  book,  an'  as  sarious 
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as  if  they  wor  afore  the  priest  I'd 
die  in  a  months  sir^  if  I  was'nt  to  have 
a  bit  of  fun  sometimes." 

«  Ay,"  said  O'Neill, ''  we  have  the 
advantage  of  them  in  mirth,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  steadiness 
— And  noiv  the  horses  are  out,  Jerry, 
we  had  better  mount  again.  I  see 
they've  got  a  troublesome  leader  there, 
that  will  give  you  something  else  to 
do  for  the  next  stage  than  invent 
comical  lies ;— but  was  that  all  a  lie, 
from  b^inning  to  end,  that  you  told 
about  the  private  still  ?" 

*'  Half  and  half,  sir,"  said  Jerry, 
^'  like  sailor's  grog.  There  was  a  pri« 
vate  still  found,  sure  enough,  an'  a  bit 
of  a  row ;  an'  Jem  Sullivan  gave  the 
informer  a  tip  of  iiis  shillelagh  over 
the  head,  that  bothered  him  a  little, 
so  Jem  was  obleeged  to  cut  an'  run."^ 

"  Did  he  hurt  the  man  seriously  ?" 
asked  O'Neill. 

"  By  my  spwl,"  said  Jerry,  "  you 
may  take  your  cath,  sir,  he  made  him 
feel  that  'twasn't  ticklin'  him  wid  a 
feather  he  was— but  he  was  only  kilt, 
as  many  a  better  man  was  before  ;-— 
he'll  be  well  enough  come  Donnybrook 
-fair." 

They  now  mounted  the  box  again, 
while  the  Englishman  sharply  ex- 
pressed his  anger  at  the  delay ^^  and  the 
unnecessary  time  they  had  wasted  in 
changing  horses. 

*'  Never  mind,  sir,"  said  the  coach- 
man, "  there's  a  leader  will  bring  us 
in,  in  good  time,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  barrin'  she  upsets  the  coach,  the 
wicked  divil,  bad  luck  to  her!" 

"  No  danger  of  that,  I  hope??"  said 
the  Englishman,  with  an  alarmed 
look. 

^'  Plaze  God,",  rejoined  Jer>y,  drily ; 
^*  but  we  can't  tell  always  what's  [be- 
fore us,  sir,  as  the  blind  man  said  when 
he  walked  over  his  mother." 

They  how  drove  rapidly  and  silent- 
ly along  for  some  time,  Jerry's  atten- 
tion being  sufficiently  engaged  by  his 
troublesome  horse,  in  the  management 
of  which  he  shewed  no  small  profes^ 
sional  skill.  As  they  reached  the 
corner  of  a  private  road  leading  off  to 
the  right,  on  the  man  of  the  deep  cra- 
vat, laying  his  hand  upon  Jeriry's  shoul- 
der, but  without  speaking  a  word,  the 
horses  were  drawn  up,  and  the  man 
descended  from  the  coach.  He  nod- 
ded his  head  to  the  coachman,  indica- 
ting by  the  gesture  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  about  to  proceed,  and 


was  replied  to  by  a  "  God  speed  you" 
from  Jerry ;  and  then  the  man,  who 
had  till  now  appeared  a  heavy,  stupid, 
sleepy  person,  seemed  suddenly  to  ac« 
quire  a  wonderful  activity.  A  &ye» 
oarred  gate  was  placed  across  the  little 
road  into  which  he  turned ;  laying  one 
hand  upon  the  upper  rail  of  this,  he 
vaulted  over  it  without  the  least. ap- 
parent difficulty,  and  proceeded  rapid- 
ly towards  the  acclivity  of  a  mountain 
path  which  lay  before  him. 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  man  is?" 
said  O'Neill.  "  I  thought  tUl  now 
he  was  some  lazy  Wexford  shopkeeper^ 
who  had  been  up  in  Dublin  making 
purchases ;  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
covered his  activity  very  suddenly." 
Jerry  evaded  a  direct  reply,  and  said 
he  supposed  he  was  some  of  the  '^moun- 
tain people." — "  I  rather  think," 
said  O'Neil,  ^*  that  it  was  his  object  to 
keep  himself  concealed  as  we  came 
along,  for  he  contrived  to  keep  his  face 
so  buried  in  his  cravat,  that  I  did  not 
see  the  whole  of  it  during  our  jour- 
ney, and  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
know  him  again,  were  I  to  meet  him 
with  his  face  uncovered." 

"  Maybe  he's  in  some  trouble,"  said 
Jerry,  significantly. 

They  travelled  along  without  fur- 
ther remark,  until  they  reached  the 
inn  where  the  coach  halted  for  break- 
fast, and  the  travellers  found  a  board 
set  out  with  those  substantial  comforts 
which  a  morning's  drive  makes  so 
agreeable.  Not  that  an  Irish  break* 
fast  can  boast  of  the  variety  of  a  Scotch 
one, or  the  niceness of  arrangementof 
an  English  one ;  but  there  was  a  cold 
round  of  beef,  of  formidable  dimen- 
sions, and  there  would  be  mustard, 
when  it  was  made.  Eggs  there  were 
innumerable,  and  abundance  of  milk, 
and  the  promise  of  tea  when  the  ket- 
tle boiled.  "  It's  just  bilin',  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  the  plain  English  of  which 
phrase  is,  that  there  arc  some  grounds 
for  the  expectation  that  it  will  boil 
within  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  Englishman  awaited  the  advent 
of  the  boiling  water  in  sullen  silence, 
making  all  the  while  deliberate  as- 
saults upon  the  symmetry  of  the  beef, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  telked, 
laughed,  swore,  and  took  revenge  up* 
on  the  eggs.  Tea  was,  however,  pro- 
vided, and  breakfast,  like  all  other 
things,  came  to  an  end.  Furses  were 
now  put  in  requisition,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman, after  paying  his  coin,  anc^ 
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pkeifig  his  halid  upon  kis  side-pocket 
at  if  to  ascertain  that  something  he 
expected  to  fiiid  there  was  all  safe^ 
grew  suddenly  pa1e>  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  with  more  alacrity  than  he 
bad  hitherto  displayed.  He  soon  re^ 
turned  in  a  state  of  agitation  which  it 
was  impossible  to  behold  without  be« 
ing  deeply  affected.  The  alarm  and 
distress  which  make  an  Irishman 
stamps  and  rave^  and  exhaust  himself 
in  pnysical  exertion^  do  not  perhaps 
awaken  sympathy  so  much^  because 
they  are  not  really  so  dangerous  to  the 
indiyidual^  as  the  deep  and  silent 
struggles  of  a  calmer  temperament. 
The  face  of  the  Englishman^  when  he 
returned  to  the  parlour  of  the  inn^  was 
colourless  as  the  visage  of  a  dead  man, 
a  cold  perspiration  trickled  from  his 
forehead^  and  a  slight  tremor  shook 
his  frame  from  head  to  foot.  He  sta- 
ted, however,  distinctly  and  intelligi- 
bly, that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
pocket-book,  containing  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

"  Robbed  !•'  said  O'NeiU,  "  how  do 
you  mean?" 

*'  My  pocket-book  has  been  taken 
from  me, '  said  the  man,  **  and,"  add- 
ed he,  in  a  faltering  tone,  which  shew- 
ed how  distressful  was  the  struggle 
between  his  alarm  and  habitual  firm- 
ness, ^^  it  contained  a  thousand  pounds 
in  Bank  of  England  post- bills.  Good 
6od !"  he  continued,  "  what  had  I 
best  do  ?" 

**  Tell  me  what  are  the  circum- 
stances," said  O'Neill,  partaking  of 
the  agitation  which  a  natural  sympa- 
thy excites  on  such  occasions ;  "  I  am 
astonished  at  what  you  say,  and  do 
not  understand  you.' 

**  I  had  large  accounts  to  collect  in 
Dublin,"  said  the  man,  "  my  business 
was  not  finiriied  yesterday  evening  un- 
til it  was  too  late  for  the  post,  and  I 
put  the  bills  in  my  pocket-book,  with 
the  intention  of  dispatching  them  from 
Wexford  or  Waterford,  where  I  am 
going,  to  one  of  our  partners  who  is  at 
Bristol.  My  pocket-book  I  put  in  my 
portmanteau,  which  was  strapped  up- 
on the  coach  almost  under  my  own 
arm,  but  overhearing  a  conversation 
between  you  and  the  coachman,  from 
which  I  inferred  there  was  personal 
danger  to  be  apprehended  by  an  Eng- 
lishman travelling  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  opened  my  portmanteau  at 
the  last  stage,  and  took  out  my  pistols, 
mid  I  think  my  pocket-book  also.    I 


know  I  intended  to  do  so,  but  being  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  time,  I  cannot 
positively  recollect  whether  I  did  or 
not.  But  it  is  gone— I  have  it  not— 
it  is  not  in  the  portmanteau.  Good 
God !"  he  exeUdmed  again,  violently 
striking  his  pale  forehead,  '^  what 
ought  I  to  do  ?  The  property  is  not 
n? y  own,  sir,  but  that  of  my  eaoploy- 
ers,"  he  continued,  •*  of  which  it  waa 
my  duty  to  have  taken  better  care--I 
can  never  repay  it,  and — I  have  a  wife 
and  children.  I  and  they  are  utterly 
ruined !" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  man'a  brain 
would  have  burst  frOm  the  intensity 
of  his  Amotion,  but  the  mention  of  his 
children  saved  him  ;  the  teirs  spouted 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  became  calra« 
O'Neill  now  bitterly  repented  him  of 
even  the  slight  share  which  he  had 
had  in  the  fiction  which  had  alarmed 
this  poor  Englishman,  and  thrown 
him  off  his  gusrd.  His  heart  smote 
him  as  he  recollected,  that,  if  instead 
of  joining  in  and  enjoying  the  joke 
played  off  upon  the  man,  he  hadgivesv 
him  some  rational  information  about 
the  country  in  which  he  was  travel- 
ling, his  portmanteau  would  in  all 
probability  not  have  been  opened,  and 
all  this  loss  and  misery  would  not  have 
occurred.  Anxious,  however,  to  do 
every  thing  possible,  to  repair  a  mis- 
fortune in  which  he  could  not  help  ac- 
cusing himself  of  having  had  some 
share,  he  carefully  enquired  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  pocket-book,,  respecting  which  the 
poor  man  who  had  lost  it  still  gave 
the  same  account,  and  still  persisted 
in  his  belief  that  it  was  stolen. 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  you  brought 
it  from  Dublin  ?"  said  O'Neill. 

"  Quite  certain,"  replied  the  man ; 
''and  that  it  was  the  first  thing  1  saw 
in  my  portmanteau  when^I  opened  it 
at  the  last  stage." 

"  Could  it  then  have  been  taken 
from  your  portmanteau  while  you 
were  at  breakfast  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  every 
thing  but  quite  certain,  that  I  took  it 
out  of  my  portmanteau  and  put  it  into 
my  pocket.  If  I  had  not  been  under 
that  impressiqp,  I  would  have  brought 
my  portmanteau  with  me  into  the 
room.  As  it  was,  the  coach  was  drawn 
up  before  the  windows,  opposite  to 
wnich  I  sat  at  breakfast,  and  I  would 
have  seen  if  any  one  had  opened  the 
portmanteau  then." 
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How  then  conld  the  pocke6-book 
have  gone?— Who  conld  have  stolen 
it  from  yon  Y' 

'*  I  know  not,"  said  the  man ;  '*  bnt 
I  know  it  is  gone/'  he  continued,  re- 
lapsing into  his  former  miserable  tone 
— **  There  was  a  man  sat  by  me  on  the 
coach,  who  left  us  suddenly." 

"  Ay,  so  there  was,"  said  O'Neill. 
^  I  should  have  thought  of  that ;  and 
there  was  something  suspicious  about 
him  too." 

^*  Coach  ready,  gintlemin,"  said 
Jerry,  putting  his  head  half  in  at  the 
door. 

"  We  cannot  go  on,  Jerry,"  said 
0*Neill,-r-"  not  you  neither.  You 
must  get  some  one  to  drive  the  coach 
the  rest  of  the  way,  and  remain  with 
ns.  This  gentleman  has  lost  his  pock- 
et-book, with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
it,  and  we  shall  perhaps  require  your 
assistance  to  investigate  the  matter." 

Jerry  at  first  hesitated  about  giving 
up  the  care  of  his  coach  to  another ; 
but  on  theassurance  of  O'Neill,  whose 
fadier  was  a  man  of  some  conseouence 
in  the  country,  that  he  woula  bear 
him  harmless,  another  man  was  got  to 
assume  the  reins,  and  Jerry  was  sum« 
moned  to  the  parlour.  He  was  closely 
interrogated  by  O'Neill  respecting  the 
man  who  had  departed  from  the  coach 
on  the  road,  but  either  could  or  would 

five  no  information  about  him ;  but 
e  always  evaded  a  direct  ay  or  no  an- 
swer to  the  questions  put  to  him. 

*'  Have  you  got  any  county  magis- 
trates in  this  kingdom,"  said  the  Eng- 
lishman, *^  as  we  have  in  England  ? 
We  ought  to  take  the  regular  course, 
if  there  are  such  persons/' 

''  Yes,''  said  O'Neill ;— '^  Mr  Ro- 
berts, a  particular  friend  of  my  fa- 
ther's, and  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, is  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  and 
liv^  within  a  mile  of  this ;  and  if  you 
approve  of  it,  we  will  go  before  him." 

But  it  was  evident  this  regular  me- 
thod of  proceed inp;  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  Jerry.— "  Ton  my 
sowl,  gintlemin,"  said  he, "  not  in  the 
laste  doubtin'  but  you  know  best ;  but 
the  divil  a  use  I  see  in  your  coin' 
afore  a  magistrate  about  a  pocket-book 
that's  lost,  an'  that  himself  can  know 
no  more  about  than  one  of  the  horses 
in  the  stable  without — ^beggin'  his  ho- 
nor's Worship's  pardon,  for  comparin' 
him  to  a  brute  baste." 

**The  gintlemm"  were,  however, 


of  a  different  opinion ;  and  to.  the  ma- 
gistrate tiiey  went,  taking  Jerry  along 
with  them .  They  were  received  witE 
much  politeness  by  Mr  Roberta,  who 
sympathised  in  the  distress  of  the  poor 
man  who  had  lost  the  money,  widi 
much  more  warmth  of  feeling  than  an 
English  magistrate  would  have  proba- 
bly expressed,  whatever  he  might  have 
felt.  O'Neill  told  him  the  storv  of  the 
man  who  had  come  down  with  them 
from  Dublin,  and  of  his  having  left 
them  just  about  the  time  that  it  ap« 
neared  most  probable  the  pocket-book 
nad  been  lost. 

*<  What  does  your  coachman  say 
about  him  V  said  the  magistrate* 
*'  These  kind  of  people  generally  know 
something  of  one  another/' 

O'Neill  said  they  had  already  lnter« 
rogated  him  unsuccessfully. 

'^  I  am  a  more  practised  hand  at 
this  kind  of  examination  than  you^ 
my  young  friend/'  said  the  magistrate. 
*'  We  will  have  your  coachman  in,  if 
you  please,  and  see  what  he  has  to 
say. 

Jerry  was  ushered  in,  making;  hia 
best  bow,  yet  with  an  uneasv  au:,  aa 
if  he  would  have  been  much  bett^ 
pleased  to  have  been  left  out  in  the 
enquiry. 

"  Your  name,  my  good  friend,'* 
said  the  m^istrate. 

**  Jerry  Kavanagh,  your  honor." 

*'  Who  was  that  friend  of  yours> 
that  you  drove  down  to  Fox's-gate 
this  morning  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know,  your  honor,'* 
said  Jerry,  ^'  more  than  I  know  an jr 
other  strange  passenger  ?" 

^'  Answer  me  my  questions  first,' 
said  tbe  magistrate,  ''  and  I  will  an* 
swer  you  any  questions  with  great 
pleasure  afterwards ;  but  one  is  enough 
to  ask  questions  at  a  time,  Jerry." 

"  Its  true  for  your  honor,'  said 
Jerry,  looking  a  little  disconcerted. 

^'  As  this  is  a  serious  business,  1 
must  put  you  on  your  oath/'  said  the 
magistrate ;  and  the  oath,  truly  to  an- 
swer to  such  questions  as  should  be 
asked  him,  was  duly  administered  to 
Jerry  Kavanagh. 

'*  Now  tell  me  ay  or  no,"  continued 
the  magistrate,  "  whether  you  know 
who  the  man  was  who  left  you  this 
morning  at  Fox's-gate  ?" 

'^  I  do  not,"  said  Jerry. 

''  Nor  where  he  was  going,  when 
he  left  you  ?" 
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^'  And  you  know  nothing  about  this 
gentleman's  pocket-book  ?''  . 

".  By  the  yartue  of  my  oath,'^  said 
Jerry,  kissing  the  book,  which  he  still 
held  in  his  hand>  "  no  more  than  the 
child  unborn." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid,  sir,"  said 
the  magistrate,  addressing  the  Eng- 
lishman, "  that  we  can  make  notliing 
pf  this  business  at  present ;  but  I  shall 
institute  every  enquiry  that  I  possibly 
can  to  recover  your  property,  if  it  has 
been  stolen,  or  lost,  wnich  indeed  I 
must  say  I  think  more  probable ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  you  will  take  the 
precaution  of  writmg  to  the  person 
from  whom  you  purchased  your  post- 
bills,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  num- 
bers, and  have  them  stopped. — ^And 
now,  Kavanagh,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  coachman,  "  as  I  have 
you  here,  I  want  your  assistance  in 
Another  matter.  You  know  Sullivan, 
whose  private  still  was  discovered  the 
other  day  in  Wexford,  and  who  got 
off,  after  committing  a  serious  as- 
sault ?" 

'  "0  yes,  to  be  sure,  your  honor,  I 
know,"  said  Jerry — "  tnat  is,  I  mane 
to  say,  your  honor,  I've  heerd  of  him 
often  and  often." 

.  *'  Well,  but  his  person — you  kpow 
his  person,  do  you  not  ?'* 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,"  replied 
Jerry. 

"  You  may  know  him  then,"  said 
the  magistrate,  "  by  a  tremendous 
scar  on  hi&  lower  left  jaw.  I  have  had 
information  within  a  day  or  two  that 
he  was  in  Dublin,  and  about  to  come 
down  this  way  again.  If  you  should 
fall  in  with  him  in  yjour  travels,  let 
me  know,  and  give  a  hint  to  Byrne, 
the  constable. — He's  on  the  looK-out 
for  him  at  the  inn  that  you  just  now 
came  from." 

"  It's  myself  that  will,  your  honor," 
said  Jerry,  but  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  left  the  room, — ''  The  divil  re- 
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ledge;  and  he  therefore  declined  the 
magistrate's  invitation,  and  sought  out 
Jerry,  that  he  might  have  a  private 
explanation  of  his  doubts. 

"  Jerry,"  he  said,  "  I  tell  you  plain- 
ly, I  am  not  satisfied  that  you  have 
told  die  truth  about  the  stranger  who 
quitted  us  so  quietly,  and  jumped  over 
the  gate.  I  thought  by  your  manner 
in  the  morning,  tbafyou  knew  some- 
thing about  him  which  you  did  not 
choose  to  tell ;  and  though  I  saw  you 
take  your  oath,  and  declare  that  you 
did  not  know  him,  I  watched  you 
closely,  and  perceived  a  reluctance  in 
your  manner  that  you  must  explain 
to  me." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Jerry,  «  if  it 
was  any  thing  that  concarned  you, 
Masther  Ned,  sure  I'd  be  long  sorry 
not  to  tell  you  every  thing,  as  if  it  was 
my  own  cnild  I  was  talking  to ;  but 
sure  it  can't  signify  to  you,  here  or 
there,  who  the  poor  man  was,  that 
you  never  saw  before,  and  won't,  may- 
be, ever  see  again." 

*'  I  tell  you  it  does  signify  to  me, 
Jerry,  and  if  you  know  any  thing  of 
him,  you  must  tell  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you,"  said 
Jerry,  **  it  was  Sullivan,  the  very  man 
we  wor  tellin'  the  story  about,  an' 
that  Mr  Roberts,  a  while  ago,  was 
biddin'  me  look  after,  as  if  I  was  go« 
in'  to  make  a  spy  of  myself." 

''  Good  heavens!  and  how  could 
you  deny  so  solemnly  that  you  knew 
any  thing  about  him  ?" 

"  Deny ! — D'ye  think,  sir,  I  was 
goin'  to  turn  informer  ?" 

"  But,  my  God !  your  oath—the 
oath  that  you  took  before  the  magi- 
strate?—Is  it  nothing  to  perjure  your- 
self?"   . 

*'  I  committed  no  parjury,  Masther 
Edward,"  said  Jerry.  "  We  can  be 
cute  enough  for  the  magistrate  some- 
times in  that  way,  an'  it  wasn't  for 
nothing  I  spent  three  months  in  Wex. 


ford  jail,  when  I  helped  my  cousin  to 
cave  the  same  Tim  Ryan's  sowl.  If  carry  off  Biddy  Reilly— bad  luck  to 
ever  I  tip  him  a  hint,  it's  wid  the  but-     them  both,  that  left  me  in  the  lurch — 


end  of  a  black- thorn  stick  I'll  do  it. 

Mr  Roberts  pressed  O'Neill  to  stay 
with  him,  but  he  was  now  too  much 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  unhap- 
py Englishman  to  leave  him,  while 
there  was  any  chance  of  doing  any 
thing  for  him.  He  was  not  quite  sa- 
tisfi^,  either^  about  the  strange'^man, 
of  whom  Jerry  h^d  denied  all  know- 


I  lamed  there  how  to  bamboozle  the 
magistrate  about  an  oath,  when  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  what  he  wanted  to 
know ;  and  so  to-day  I  took  no  oath, 
till  I  was  axed  about  the  pocket-book, 
and  that  I  swore  about  true  enough." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  said 
O'Neill,  angrily.  ^*  Did  I  not  see  you 
take  the  oath  at  the  commencement?" 
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"  Don't  be  angry^  Mastber  Edward," 
said  Jerry ;  "I  didn't  kiss  the  book 
at  all  at  all  the  first  time— I  only  kiss- 
ed the  cuflP  of  my  coat,  when  they 
thought  I  kissed  the  book." 

"  Jerry,  you  are  a  scoundrel !"  said 
O'Neilli  '^  and  I  shall  this  instant  go 
to  the  magisti-ate,  and  have  you  pu- 
nished for  this  villainy." 

The  man  betrayed  no  symptom  of 
anger  at  this  rebuke,  but  his  eye  grew 
moist,  and  his  voice  softened  to  a  tone 
almost  of  tenderness,  as  he  answered 
the  young  gentleman. 

"  MasUier  Edward,"  he  said,  "  my 
mother  nursed  your  father  afore  I  was 
born,  an'  it  isn't  you  that 'id  bring  your 
father's  foster-brother  to  disgrace,*  and 
break  the  heart  of  his  ould  mother. 
More  than  that,  I've  tould  you  what 
I  needn't  have  tould  you,  unless  I 
Hked ;  an'  though  I'm  no  gintleraan, 
I  know  what  honor  manes  too  well  to 
think  that  you'd  take  advantage  of 
what  I  said  myself,  against  myself,  t 
did  nothing  but  what  I  couldn't  help 
doin',  unless  I  turned  informer  ;  and 
that  I'll  never  do,  while  my  name's 
Jerry  Kavanagh." 

There  is  an  earnestness  about  the 
lower  Irish — a  throwing  of  their  heart 
into  the  matter,  and  an  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  language,  and  voice,  and 
gesture,  which,  even  when  exerted  in 
the  wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The 

Eurpose  of  O'Neill  was  changed,  and 
e  contented  himself  with  a  strong 
reprobation  of  the  man's  pernicious 
notion,  that  he  incurred  any  disgrace 
by  telling  the  truth,  when  legally  call- 
ed  upon  to  do  so. 

".  It's  true  for  you,  sir,"  said  Jerry, 
when  O'Neill  had  finished  his  ha- 
rangue ;  **  an*  in  the  regard  of  the 
quality,*  there's  no  denyin*  what  you 
say.  But  sure,  sir,  the  poor  people 
must  stand  by  one  another,  or  they 
could'nt  live  at  all.  Every  one  hates 
,  an  informer,  an'  would'nt  go  either  to 
his  wake  or  his  berrin." 

Jerry's  mind  was  made  up  upon 
this  point,  and  O'Neill's  arguments 
were  of  no  avail. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  once 
more  to  the  recovery  of  the  English- 
man's money,  and  stated  to  Kavanagh 
the  probability  that  Sullivan  had  con- 
trived, by  some  means,  to  steal  it,  and 
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the  necessity  that  therefoi^  e^dstedy 
for  having  him  taken  up* 

"  The  divil  a  bit  of  it  he  stole,  no 
more  than  I  did,"  said  J^rry,  empha- 
tically ;  ''an*  III  make  bould  to  say,' 
no  more  than  yourself  did.  I  know 
him  well,  an'  he's  not  the  man  for 
such  a  turn.  I'll  tell  you  what^  sir, 
if  the  Englishman  has  lost  the  money 
at  all, — an'  though  they  say  the  Engli^ 
mostly  tell  truth, — I  wouldn't  like  ta 
swear  he  has  lost ;  you  may  be  sure 
it  wasn't  stole,  but  dropped  some  way, 
or  shook  out  of  his  little  walise." 

''  I  am  Inclined  to  think  so  myself," 
said  O'Neill ;  *'  but  tell  me  where  is 
this  Sullivan  to  be  foimd.  I  promise 
you  not  to  give  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  justice ;  but  I  shall 
leave  no  means  untried  to  get  this 
ihan's  pocket-book  and  its  contents 
back  for  him,  if  it  be  possible ;  and 
as  Sullivan  was  beside  him  when  he 
opened  his  portmanteau,  there  is  a 
cnance  that  it  may  have  fallen  into 
his  hands." 

Jerry  protested  once  more,  that  if 
it  had,  Sullivan  would  have  given  it 
out  of  his  hands  forthwith  to  the 
right  owner ;  but  to  satisfy  O'Neill, 
he  accurately  described  to  him  the  si- 
tuation of  Sullivan's  present  dwelling, 
which  the  young  gentleman  the  more- 
easily  understood,  as  his  grousing  ex- 
peditions had  made  him  familiar  with 
all  the  mountain  district  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood. 

The  day  was  spent  in  fruitless  en* 
quiries-^no  tidings  of  the  lost  proper- 
ty could  be  obtained.  O'Neill,  whose 
conscience  still  reproached  him  as 
being  in  some  sort  accessory  to  the 
misfortune,  and  whose  goodness  of 
heart  made  him  participate  deeply  in 
the  extreme  distress  of  the  poor 
Englishman,  still  remained  with  him, 
and  after  he  went  to  rest  in  the  inn 
where  they  had  stopped  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  impression  grew  upon  him 
stronger  and  stronger,  that  some  g<Md 
would  result  from  seeing  Sullivan, 
who  had  been  the  only  companion  of 
the  Englishman  upon  his  part  of  the 
coach. 

Even  a  few  hours'  sleep  did  not  ba* 
nish  this  impression  from  his  mind ; 
and  shortly  after  dawn,  he  dressed 
himself,  and  actually  set  forth  alone. 


*  **  The  quality/*  are  words  used  by  the  lower  orders  Of  the  Iriih,  to  denote  thf 
l^entry,  or  upper  orders. 
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t»  seek  t^fl  nan  in  bifl  dwellings 
amonzst  the  mounttins.  The  spot  cle« 
acribea  to  him  was  only  about  eight 
w\)»A  distant  from  the  inn,  and  it  was 
still  early  t^ben  he  began  to  ascend 
ihNn  the  bottom  of  a  deep  glen  to* 
iMurds  a  cleft  about  half-way  up  the 
iDountain's  side,  where  the  habitation 
he  sought  had  been  described  to  be. 
The  morning  was  remarkably  fresh 
and  elear,  and  the  small  thatched  ca« 
bins>  very  thinly  scattered  upon  the 
mjountain's  side,  seemed  almost  so 
near,  that  a  strong  arm  might  have 
cast  a  stone  to  them;  yet  their  extreme 
minuteness  of  size,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  ^eir  outlines,  shewed  that 
they  niust  still  be  at  a  great  distance 
horn  the  eye.  Round  lumps  of  gra- 
nite held  up  their  storm-beaten  fronts 
above  the  heath  and  fern  which  en- 
compassed their  base ;  and  here  and 
diere  wete  little  patches  of  herbage, 
that  were  nibbled  at  by  little  wild  so- 
litary mountain- sheep,  which,  as  they 
heard  the  approaching  step  of  O'Neill, 
searapered  higher  up  the  ascent,  and 
at  safe  distance  looked  down  with  cu- 
rious eye  upon  the  stranger. 

And  now  O'Neill  entered  the  deft, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
times  long  past,  by  some  huge  moun- 
tain torrent,  that  had  worked  for  it- 
sdf  a  deep  and  rocky  channel,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  there  still  €owed  a 
Htile  mountain  river  of  the  clearest 
water.  The  stream  was  driven  into  ten 
thousand  irregularities  by  the  lumps 
of  rough  granite  scattered  in  its  chan- 
nel, through  which  the  water  toiled 
its  way  with  ceaseless  mUrmur. 

Here  it  dropped  down  like  an  in- 
fknt  waterfall,  between  two  tall  pieces 
of  rock,  with  just  a  crevice  to  let  it 
pass<^there,  it  wheeled  and  foamed 
round  a  broad  flat  stone ;  and  in  some 
places  the  blocks  of  granite  were  so 
placed  as  to  form  a  little  basin,  in 
which  the  crystal  water  was  collect- 
ed, and  from  which  it  gushed  away 
Hke  a  living  thing,  delighted  to  escape 
to  play.  In  some  places,  the  sides  of 
ftis  narrow  ravine  displayed  nothing 
but  the  bare  rock>  and  in  others,  the 
rock  was  concealed  by  old  bramble 
bushes,  about  whose  roots  the  falling 
leaves  of  many  winters  had  made  a 
Kttle  soil;  ana  here  the  bright  green 
blades  of  grass,  and  the  yellow  prim- 
rose peeping  through  it,  glinted  m  the 
meaning  sun. 

After  walking  about  a  mile  up  this 


def^,  there  appeared  on  one  side  a 
sudden  break  m  the  line  of  granite 
rock  ;.and  an  opening  of  smooth  sward, 
growing  wider  as  it  receded  from  the 
stream,  led  to  the  cabin  of  which  O'- 
Neill was  in  seardi. 

It  was  what  is  called  In  Ireland, 
'^  a  comfortable  cabin ;"  it  had  a  whole 
roof,  of  thatch,  and  a  chimney  form- 
ed by  an  old  cask,  with  the  ends  dri- 
ven out,  fastened  into  the  roof  by  a: 
cemeht  of  mud.  The  walls  of  the  ha- 
bitation were  also  of  mud,  mixed  with 
straw,  straight,  and  well-made,  a  kind 
of  building,  by  the  by,  in  which  the 
Irish  do  much  ddight,  and  which 
gives  rise  to  a  particular  trade  amongst 
Uiem,  called  that  of  a  *'  mud- wall 
weaver."  The  only  stone  used  in  the 
edifice  was  in  two  rude  piles,  broad 
at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  top, 
which  formed  the  "  door-cheeks;" 
and  directly  in  frtmt  of  this,  shutting 
out  completely  from  the  dwelling  the 
view  of  the  pretty  little  slope  leading 
to  the  stream,  was  a  large  pile  of  peats 
-rHibemicd,  "  a  clump  of  turf. 

It  was  not  tmtil  O'Neill  had  almost 
reached  the  door,  and  bc^an  to  consi- 
der what  he  was  to  do  and  say,  that 
the  hopelessness  of  his  expedition  oc- 
curred to  his  mind,  and  the  extreme 
improbability  that  any  benefit  could 
arise  from  it.  He  even  had  thoughts 
of  turning  about  and  retracing  his 
steps,  but  this  idea  he  gave  up  as  soon 
as  formed,  and  determined  that  as  he 
had  come  so  far,  he  would  endeavour 
to  see  Sullivan,  however  small  the 
chance  that  he  was  to  gain  any  thing 
by  the  interview. 

He  found  the  door,  as  is  usual  in 
Irish  cabins,  open ;  this  is  partly  from 
an  old  traditional  habit  of  hospitality, 
and  partly,  because  in  default  of  win- 
dows, it  is  the  chief  inlet  to  the  light 
of  day.  When  the  rushlight  is  lightedf 
in  the  evening,  the  door  is  put  upon 
the  latch.  As  O'Neill  entered,  he  saw 
two  young  children  playing  on  the 
floor,  while  a  cradle  held  another — a 
stout  girl,  with  a  bloirzy  face,  was 
washing  a  huge  basket  of  potatoes  in 
a  corner — and  a  handsome  young  wo- 
man, with  a  cast  of  melancholy  in  her' 
countenance,  was  sitting  opposite  the 
door  carding  wool.  She  started  up 
with  a  frightened  air  at  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger ;  and  to  his  enquiries 
whether  SuUivan  were  at  home,  she 
gave  an  embarrassed  and  hesitating 
reply  in  the  negative.    O'Neill  wm 
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about  to  ask  some  other  ^utstioiis, 
i^en  he  heard  a  loud  and  rough,  but 
kmdly  voice,  from  a  kind  of  codc-loft 
at  the  end  of  the  house,  formed  by  the 
space  between  the  thatch  and  a.  rude 
eeiling  of  boards,  which  graced  a  part 
of  the  room,  and  Icift  the  loft  open  at 
one  end.  '^  Yes,  I  am  at  home,  Ma- 
ry," said  the  unseen  speaker ;  *'  soste, 
I  know  that  young  gentleman — an' 
he's  not  the  one  to  mane  any  harm." 

SulHvan's  ,wife,  for  so  the  woman 
was  who  had  spoken  to  O'Neill,  at 
once  changed  her  anxious  and  em- 
barrassed air,  to  one  of  gladness  and 
welcome,  and  wiping  a  stool  with  hef 
apron,  entreated  O'Neill  td  sit  down 
for  a  minute,  ^'  TiU  Jem  would  put 
on  him,*  and  eome  down  to  his  ho- 
nour." In  very  little  more  than  the 
time  mentioned,  the  man  did  descend 
by  a  short  ladder  from  his  bed-room 
and  hiding-place ;  and  but  that  O'- 
Neill's heart  was  not  very  liable  to 
fear,  he  might  have  felt  some  alarm 
at  finding  himsdf  alone  in  this  wild 
place,  with  a  man  who  now  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  stout  and  reckless 
outlaw.  Had  he  felt  any  apprehen- 
sion, however,  he  must  have  been  re- 
assured, by  the  kind  and  merry  tone 
of  the  man,  Who  declared  how  glad  he 
was  to  see  him  up  the  mountains,  and 
by  way  of  laughing  off  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  denied,  he 
said,  casting  a  glance  around,— ''  That 
though  this  was  rather  a  roane-lookin* 
place,  yet  he  had  as  much  gentility  left, 
as  not  to  be  at  home  to  every  body." 

*'  You  seem  to  know  me, '  said  O'- 
Neill. '^  I  should  not  have  known 
vou,  though  I  believe  I  saw  you  once 
Defore^  and  that  not  long  ago." 

"  I  know  you  well,  sir,"  replied 
Sullivan;  "  and  knew  your  father 
before  you — an'  if  others  did  not  know 
you  as  well  as  me,  you  could'nt  have 
got  here  so  quietly. ' 

After  some  farther  colloquy,  O'Neill 
entered  upon  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  Sullivan's  dwellings- 
reminded  him  of  his  journey  from 
Dublin  the  morning  before,  and  the 
Englishman  who  sat  beside  him — told 
him  of  the  loss  of  the  man's  treasure, 
and  as  he  felt  that  if  Sullivan  knew 
any  thing  about  it,  he  might  be 
wrought  upon  by  pity  more  success- 
fully than  by  threats,  to  make  a  dis- 


closure, be  described,  ki  ibdnoat  mn 
phatic  tierms  of  whieh  he  was  capable^ 
the  misery  of  the<  poor  Englishman^ 
and  the  irretrievable  ruin  to  him 
which  must  attend  4he  loss. 
■  "  I'd  have  stopped  you,  sir,"  said 
SulHvan,  '^  only  that  I  know  it  ia  not 

Eolite  to  interrupt  a  gentleman  when 
e  is  spakeln,  and  it  was  a  delight  to 
myself,  and  to  Mary  too,"  he  added, 
turning  towards  hu  wifoi  *'  to  hear 
you  talkin';  your  father's  son  every 
inch  of  you,  and  like  him,  the  friend 
of  one  in  distress.  But  though  I 
hardly  took  the  least  notice  of  the  man 
on  the  coach,  and  knew  no  more  than 
myouldgran'mother  that's  dead^God 
rest  her  sowl— that  he  had  a  pocket^ 
book  at  all,  yet  I  can  tell  where  it  is, 
for  I'm  sure  it's  the  same,  and  yoa 
may  get  it,  an'  take  it  home  with  you, 
just  by  walkin'  another  mile  or  two^ 
an'  I'll  shew  you  the  way." 

''  Indeed  I'^said  O'Neill,  vei^  much 
delighted, ''  how  ia  this?" 

'^  Why  then,  that's  just  what  I'm 
goin'toteUyou,"saidSullivan«  '^Tbere 
was  a  raster's  son  of  mine  on  the  look- 
out for  me  yesterday  morning,  at  the 
place  we  changed  horses,  a  Uttle  be- 
fbre  I  got  down.  I  had  a  laison  fov 
not  wishin'  him  to  join  me  till  I  got 
into  the  fields,  so  I  made  him  a  sign 
to  wait  a  little,  and  then  follow  me ; 
and  it  was  when  he  was  crossin'  the 
road,  a  few  minutes  after  I  left  the 
coach,  that  he  found  a  black  podcet-» 
book  lyin'  upon  it,  an'  shewed  it  to 
me  when  he  overtook  me ;  but  I  had 
never  seen  notes  before,  like  them  thai 
Was  in  it,  an'  we  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  them,  for  we  don't  read.  I 
advised  him  to  take  the  book  to  the 
priest  that  lives  at  the  chapel  about  a 
couple  of  miles  down  here  below,  and 
so  he's  gone  to  him  this  momin',  for 
he  was  out  on  a  station  yesterday,  and 
wasn't  at  home  the  whole  day." 

In  less  than  an  hour,  O'Neill,  gui- 
ded by  Sullivan,  was  at  the  house  of 
the  priest,  a  good-tempered  old  man, 
whose  manner  to  SuUivan  was  that  of 
condescending  despotism,  and  to  0'« 
Neill,  when  he  learned  who  he  was, 
that  of  extreme  deference  and  polite- 
ness. He  readily  placed  the  pocket* 
book  in  his  hands,  commenting  on  the 
honesty  of  the  finder  and  of  Sullivan, 
and  their  good  conduct  in  bringing  it 
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ta  faiiny  anilliintiDg at  the  reward  to 
which  they  were  entitled^  which  O'- 
Neill promised  should  not  he  forgot- 
ten. 

It  was  an  hour  or  two  past  noon> 
when  O^Neill,  after  a  repast  of  pota- 
toes, and  milk,  and  eggs,  in  SuUivan^s 
cahin,  was  joyfully  preparing  to  turn 
back  towards  the  vilJage  he  had  left  in 
the  morning,  when  the  danger  occur- 
red to  him  of  travelling  along  so  lone- 
ly a  road  with  so  much  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  asked  Sullivan  whether 
he  thought  it  would  be  quite  safe. 

'^  Sure  you  needn't  go  over  thct 
mountain  at  all,"  said  Sullivan.  ''  If 
you  keep  along  the  glen,  it  isn't  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  longer,  and 
it'll  bring  you  out  on  the  high  road. 
.  "Yes,"  said  O'Neill,  *^but  is  the 
glen  less  dangerous  than  the  moun- 
tain ?" 

'^  There's  not  one  in  the  glen  would 
lay  a  finger  on  you,  more  than  on  his 
own  brdther,"  said  Sullivan  emphati- 
cally, "  if  you  only  tell  them  who  you 
are,  and  most  o'  them  will  know  it 
without  tellin*." 

'^'  I  cannot  tellwhy  it  is,  Sullivan," 
said  O'Neill,  "  that  you  speak  of  me 
and  my  family  so  kindly,  and  seem  to 
think  your  neighbours  would  do  the 
same.  I  know  my  father  has  some 
mountain  poperty  in  this  quarter,  but 
I  had  hardly  thought  he  was  known 
here." 

"  Indeed,  but  he  is,  sir,"  said  Sul- 
livan, *'  and  I'll  tell  you  how ;  it's 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  you  were  a 
]^oung  boy,  that  an  unele.of  mine,  an 
ould  man  with  a  large  family,  that 


lives  on  your  fiither's  piece. of  moun- 
tain, had  a  quarrel  with  a  great  gen- 
tleman who  cftme  to  shoot  on  the 
ground,  and  trampled  down  his  little 
garden,  that  he  went  into  after  the 
birds.  Well,  sir,  it  was  only  the  next 
year  that  the  ground  was  out  of  lase, 
and  the  gentleman  bore  such  a  spite 
to  my  poor  ould  unde,  that  he  want- 
ed to  bid  over  him,  to  take  the  ground 
from  him,  and  offered  to  build  a  shoot- 
in'  lodge  upon  it;  but  your  father, 
like  a  raal  gentleman,  wouldn't  desert 
the  poor  man,  but  renewed  his  lase, 
and  the  ould  man  lives  there  still, 
with  his  childer  settled  about  him,  in- 
stead of  bein'  driven  off,  an'  scattered 
about  the  wide  world.  May  God  bless 
your  father  for  it,  an'  his  son  that 
comes  afther  him." 

'*  Thank  you,  Sullivan^  thank  you," 
said  O'Neill ;  and,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  shook  hands  with  him  at  part- 
ing, though,  had  he  reflected  for  a 
moment,  he  might  have  recollected 
that  the  ipan  was  at  the  time  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  vengeance  of  the  law^ 
l^hich  he  had  violated. 

Thank  Heaven,  one  -does  not  always 
reflect 

O'Neill  that  evening  restored  to  the 
Englishman  his  money  and  peace  of 
mind,  and  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  he  had  not  been  robbed. 

By  means  of  his  father's  interest,  he 
succeeded  also  in  getting  Sullivan  out 
of  his  trouble,  and  became  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  wild  district  where  he 
lived ;  and  at  this  day,  the  influence 
of  O'Neill  in  the  glen  is  second  only 
to  tha^  of  the  priest,  and  much  great- 
er than  that  of  the  law. 
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CHAPTEB8  OK  CHUBOHYARPS. 

Chap.  XIX. 
The  Grave  of  the  Broken  Heart'-^Continued, 


A  FEW  days  after  Doctor  Hartop's 
memorable  after-dinner  communica* 
tion,  Lady  Octavia  signified  to  Ver- 
non her  intention  of  calling  that  morn- 
ing at  Sea  Vale  Cottage^  which  con- 
descending attention  on  her  part  had 
been  hitherto  delayed  by  his  report  ^f 
Miss  Aboyne's  increased  indisposition^ 
and  her  inability  to  receive  visits. 
That  cause  of  exclusion  having  ceased 
to  exist,  however,  he  could  no  longer 
decline  for  Millioent  the  proffered 
courtesy.  His  own  private  reasohs  for 
wishing  it  could  be  altogether  avoid- 
ed he  did  not  perhaps  analyse  very 
curiously ;  or  father  he  assured  him« 
self,  that  solely  for  Millicent's  sake, 
who  would  in  truth  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  visit,  he  was  thus 
considerately  reluctant 

But  now  Lady  Octavia  was  prede* 
termined ;  she  would  go  that  morning 
—she  would  go  directly — and  Mr  Ver- 
non must  escort  and  introduce  her. 
And  before  he  had  well  got  through 
two  or  three  not  very  neatly- turned 
sentences  expressive  of  his  sense  of 
her  Ladyship  s  kindness,  and  so  on, 
he  found  himself  with  his  noble  and 
lovely  charge  at  the  entrance  of  Mil- 
licent's  littk  cottage.  Id  another  mi- 
nute, Nora  (who,  to  Vernon's  horror 
and  dismay,  presented  herself  with  a 
brown  coarse  wrapper,  tucked  up 
sleeves,  and  blue  coddled  arms  evi- 
dently fresh  from  the  suds)  had 
thrown  open  the  door  of  the  small 
parlour  where  Millicent  was  sitting  at 
work ;  and  Vernon's  ruffled  feelings 
were  not  smoothed  to  complacency  by 
his  quick  nervous  glance  at  the  nature 
of  her  occupation,  which  was  that  of 
dividing,  and  folding  with  neat  ar- 
rangement, certain  lengths  and  squares 
of  coarse  dark  household  napery.  Co- 
louring and  confusedly,  without  rai- 
sing his  eyes  to  the  countenances  of 
either  of  the  fair  ladies,  he  hurried 
through  ^e  ceremony  of  introduction ; 
but  the  calm  sweet  tone  of  Miliicent's 
voice  encouraged  him  to  look  up,  and 
when  the  natural  grace  and  lady-like 
self-possession  witn  which  she  recei- 
ved her  beautiful  visitor,  rdieved  him 
in  part  from  Uie  uncomfortable  fteU 


ings  which  Lady  Octavia's  courte- 
ous ease  and  amiable  provenance 
also  contributed  to  dispel,  he  found 
himself  in  a  few  minutes  conversing 
with  his  fair  companions  with  tolera- 
ble composure.  Still  his  restless  eyes 
glanced  ever  and  anon  at  the  coarse 
unhc^mmed  towels,  and  then  at  the 
direction  of  Lady  Octavia's  eyes — and 
from  her  to  Millicent,  and  again  from 
Millicent  to  the  titled  beauty.  Beau- 
tiful indeed  the  latter  was  at  all  times, 
but  strikingly  so  at  that  moment. 
Lady  Octavia  had  too  much  good 
taste,  and  too  much  confidence  in  the 
unassisted  effect  of  her  own  charms, 
ever  to  ov<?rload  them  with  fiuhionable 
frippery.  Her  costume  that  morning 
was  a  plain  white  muslin  robe,  setting 
off  to  the  best  advantage  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  a  figure,  about  Whidi  a 
large  India  shawl  had  been  carelesslj^ 
wrapped,  and  was  now  suffered  to  faU 
in  picturesque  drapery  off  one  shoul- 
der.  A  large  straw  hat,  tied  loosely 
with  a  broad  green  ribbon,' also,  fell 
back  as  she  seated  herself,  so  as  to 
leave  nearly  uncovered  a  bright  pro- 
fusion of  auburn  hair,  beautifully  dis- 
arranged by  the  fresh  morning  wind, 
which  had  also  communicated  a  richer 
glow  to  the  peach  bloom  of  her  young 
cheek,  and  a  more  sparkling  vivacity 
to  her  laughing  eyes.  Vernon  saw 
that  Miss  Aboyne's  eyes  were  riveted 
admiringly  on  her  lovely  guest.  His, 
but  the  moment  before,  had  been  draw« 
ing  an  involuntary  comparison  be- 
tween the  youthful  neauty  and  his  own 
sweet  Millicent ;  and  if,  on  one  hand, 
he  was  too  forcibly  struck  with  the 
contrast  of  the  opening  and  the  wa- 
ning-rose— of  the  shelt€ll«d  blossom, 
and  the  storm-bcat  flower-^he  ob- 
served also,  with  affectionate  pride, 
that  the  interesting  and  intellectuid 
loveliness  of  Miss  Aboyne,  her  simple 
dignity  and  natural  elegance,  lost  no- 
thing by  the  closest  comparison  with 
the  brilliant  graces  and  perfect  finish 
of  the  Lady  Octavia. 

With  what  extraordinary  cdority 
will  thoughts,  deductions,  conclu- 
sions, and  endless  trains  of  ideas  and 
images  succeed  each  other  on  thema- 
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gic  lantern  of  the  mind  !  Vernon's 
mental  mirror  still  reflected  a  oonfa« 
led  and  misty  portraiture ;  that  of  the 
Lady  Octavia  presented  far  more  de« 
finite  and  well-arranged  conceptions. 
On  her  way  to  the  cottage^  she  had 
been  weighing  interiorly  the  compa* 
Mtive  amusement  to  hi  derivied  from 
patronising  Miss  Aboyne,  or  breaking 
aer  heart— but'  her  Judgment  rather 
inclined  from  the  sosle  of  patronage. 
In  London^  or  in  a  full  and  fashion- 
able  neighbourhood,  it  might  have  been 
played  off  d  mervHUe,  with  high 
credit  to  the  protecting  power;  but 
what  could  be  done  in  that  way  at  Sea 
Yale  ?  It  would  be  more  in  charac« 
ter  with  that  sweet  setelunon  to  get 
ujp  the  other  entertainment,  which, 
with  good  management,  might  be 
wrought  into  a  very  pretty  romance  of 
feal  life^  and  last  out  the  whole  term 
of  exile,  leaving  the  catastrophe  to 
follow— for  Lady  Octavia's  feelings 
were  modelled  much  after  the  drama- 
tic taste  of  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
which  interdicts  murder  on  the 
atage.  "  However,"  resolved  tke  can- 
did schemer,  "  I  wUl  tee  this  Miss 
Aboyne  before  I  make  up  my  mind." 
And  the  brief  test  of  a  few  inintttes' 
inlcroourae  with  the  unsuspecting 
MillioeBt,  sufficed  to  settle  her  Lady* 
ship's  plan  of  operations.  She  feit, 
almost  at  th^  mt  intreduction,  that 
Miss  Aboync wouldnoi be  patronised 
—so  set  haself  to  workv  with  a  dear 
conscience,  on  the  other  experiment. - 
'^  What  a  sweet  cottage  you  live  in, 
Miss  Aboyne !"  observed  Lady  Octa-* 
via,  after  a  little  desultory  cbnversa- 
Mon,  during  which  she  had  been  ta« 
king  a  critical  survey  through  her  glass 
of  the  little  parlour  and  all  within  it. 
'^  What  a  sweet  cottage !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, rijaing  to  complete  her  examina- 
tion. '^  So  neat !  and  so  small  and 
pretty !  Do  you  know,  Mr  Vernon," 
turning  to  Horace,  "  1  quite  adore>it> 
it  puts  me  so  in  mind  of  dear  Falk- 
land ;-^t's  so  like  our  p<mltry  wo- 
man's cottage  in  the  park !"  Vernon 
coloured  and  fidgeted ;  but  Millicent 
said,  smiHnglv,  that  ihe  was  indeed 
partial  to  her  little  home,  and  gratifi* 
ed  that  its  unpretending  prettiness 
had  excited  a  pkasiog  association  ki 
Lady  Octavia's  mind.  *^  But  do  you 
redly  live  here  aU  alone,  with  only 
diat  old  woman  f*  inquired  bet  Lady* 
•kip,  with  a  sweet  expression  of  con- 
dsliBg  utenst,  just  Yuffising  to  make 


it  doubtful  whether  her  impertinence 
were  intentienal,  or  artlessly  indis- 
creet. "  How  very  odd  !— that  ia^ 
I  mean,  how  very  delightful ! — and  I 
dare  say  you  have  always  something 
to  do— some  useful  work  or  other — so 
superior  to  fashionable,  trifling  occu- 
pations 1  Do,  pray,  go  on  with  that 
you  was  about  when  we  came  in,  my 
dear  Miss  Aboyne.  1  would  not  in- 
terrupt you  for  the  world — and  it 
would  really  amuse  me  v  do  go  on— • 
it's  delightM  to  see  people  so  clever 
and  notable.  I  ahould  like  to  learn," 
and  running  to  the  table.  Lady  Oc- 
tavia drew  a  chair  close  to  it,  and  set 
herself  to  as  grave  and  curious  an  in- 
spection of  the  coarse  manufacture 
Millicent  had  been  employed  in,  as  tf 
eaeh  towel  had  been  an  ancient  manu- 
script, and  every  stitdi  a  hieroglyphic 
or  a  Greek  character.  *^  Your  Lady- 
ship will  scarcely  find  any  thing  m 
my  homely  work  worthy  the  conde- 
scending attention  you  are  pleased  to 
bestow  on  it,"  quietly  remarked  Misa 
Aboyne,  in  whose  character  want  of 
penetration  was  by  no  means  the  con- 
comitant of  simplicity,  and  whose 
sense  ofthe  ludicrous  waakeen  enough 
to  have  excited  a  laugh  at  the  solemn 
absurdity  of  her  Adr  visitor's  caprice, 
if  good  manners  had  not  restricted  to 
a  smile  tbe  outward  indication  of  her 
fedingi. 
'^Ah !  now  I  know  what  this  is — ^I  re* 
member  all  about  it,"  triumphantly  ex* 
claimed  Lady  Octavia,  looking  up  from 
theol]jectof  her  examination,  on  which, 
however,  one  rosy  palm  remained  em- 
phatically outspread.  ' '  Tliis  is  baeka- 
back,  or  snackaback,  or  some  such  Uiing 
— thesamesortofstuflPmammagivesfor 
pinafores  to  our  school  at  Falkland.  I 
wish  I  was  half  so  clever  and  industri- 
ous as  you  are,  Misa  Aboyne,  but  I  am 
afraid  Mr  Vernon  cmdd  tell  you  I  am 
a  sad  trifling  creature." 

^'  Miss  Aboyne's  general  avooations 
differ  less  from  yoUr  Ladyship's  than 
those  she  baa  selected  for  this  morn* 
ing^s  amusement,"  s^  Vernon,  with 
an  ilUooncealed  irritabiUty  that  tingc> 
led  to  his  very  finger-ends ;  and  nerw 
Toudy  starting  from  his  chair,  he 
went  towards  Millicent's  music-stand^ 
and  partly  to  prove  hia  petulant  asser- 
tion, aa  well  as  to  withdraw  Lady  Oci^ 
tavia's  attention  from  the  hated  w<Nrk- 
table,  he  requested  her  to  look  over 
anno  manuscript  Italian  mudc  which 
he  hurriedly  cKtracted  {tout  the  pilcb 


His  request  drew  forth  an  exclama*  kea  an  interest  in  her  own  &ir  bosom* 

tion  of  surprise  from  her  Lady^hip^  as^  With  guarded  caution,  alsoj  she  cha« 

approaching  the  music  standi    and  ritably  inclined  to  indulge  him  with 

taking  the  offered  sheets  she  cried^  an  experimental  taste  of  la  beUe  poM* 

^'  Itjdian  I — ^you  sing  Italian^  th&a^  gion^  such  as  it  viight  be  between  sym^ 

Miss  Aboyne  ?  X  suppose  Mr  Vernon  pathetic  souls  of  a  superior  (Hrder ;  and 

has  been  your  teacher.    MilUcent  look*  then,  having  so  far  generoudy  enlight- 

ed  towards  Horace  with  arch  meaning  oned  him  as  to  the  capabilities  of  Id^ 

iji  her  eyes ;  but  taking  the  reply  to  own  heart,  to  leave  him  and  his  be* 

himself,  and  speaking  with  generous  trothed  to  complete  their  stupid  unioi» 

warmth,  and  a  countenance  glowing  in  their  own  dull  way>  and  be  '^  as 

with  grateful   acknowledgment,   hei  happy  as  possible  ever  afterwards/' 

saidj  "  Noj  indeed !— your  Ladyship  Millicent  did  not  again  see  Vernon 

does  me  too  much  honour ;  I  am  in^  till  late  in  the  morning  which  succeeded 

debted  to  Miss  A^yne,  and  to  ope  that  of  Lady  Octavia*s  visit;  but  she  re<« 

who  was  equally  beloved  and  respect*  ceived  him  then  with  looks  that  beam^ 

ed  by  hjer  and  by  myself,  for  aUmy  ed  a. welcome  even  more  affectionate 

knowledge  of  Italian^for  every  ao-v  than  that  with  which  they  were  evei; 

quisition  I  most  value — for  more  than  wont  to  greet  him-  His  warm  tribute 

I  ever  can  repay."    There  was  a  ge^  to  her  dear  father's  memory,  so  spon« 

\                neral  pause.   Lady  Octavia  wished  she  t^eously  uttered  the  preceding  dij^ 

could  have  retracted  a  question  which  in  reply  to  Lady  Octavia's  uncivil  oh* 

had  excited  feelings  of  a  very  different  servation,  had  been  balm  to  her  hearty 

];kature  from  those  she  designed  to  in-^  and  her  grateful  feelings  were  readj; 

sinuate^  and  had  drawn  from  Vernon  to  overflow  at  his  appearance.    3ut 

so  spirited,  au  avowal  of  them.    But  he  approached  and  greeted  her  -with 

^e  4ight  inadvertence  led>  at  least,  to  an  unusual   degree  of  coldness  and 

one  satisfactory  conclusion.  constraint,  and  there  w^s  a  cloud  japt 

.  Vernon's  honourable  .warmth  and  on  hisbrow^andAuabstracteduessiH 

affectionate  allusion  to  her  beloved  fa*  his  manneri  that  quickly  and  e^^tu^ 

ther,  touched  the  spring  of  deepest  ally  repressed  the  exiuression  of  a  wun 

emotion   in  MilUcent's  bosom«.  and  aibility  too  tender  a,nd  profoumd  aol 

subverted  in  a  moment  the  outwork  of  to  be  keenly  suspeptiUo  of  tho  dightv 

ealm  self-possession#  which  badinain<^  eat  repulse. 

tained  itself  so  successfully,  apd,  in  Fm:  some  time  few  words  passed  tor 

truth,  90  easily,  against  the  oblique  tween  them.    Vernon  seated  himself 

aim  of  Lady  Octavia's  puny  missiles  ;  beside  Millicept  at  the  table  where 

and  the  deep  flush  thai  now  iftautled  she  was  finishing  some  pencil  sket^h« 

her  before-colpurless  cheek,  and  tho  ^,  and  usefully  employed  himself  in 

tears  that  swam  in  her  dovelike  eyes^  cutting  up  her  pencils  into  shavings^ 

were  evidence  unquestionable   that  and  her  Indian-rubber  into  minuto 

Miss  Aboyne  had  a  heart,  and  one  not  fractions.  At  last — *'  Milly,"  said  h^ 

altOKethero];ganized  of '^impenetrable  abruptly^  "what  can  induce  you  to 

stuff."                                                .  waste  your  time  about  such  abpmina^i 

To  do  Lady  Octavia  Falkland  jusn  ble  work  as  you  were  employed  in 

tice,  however,  she  did  not  meditate  when  Lady  Octavia  called  yesterday? 

actual  murder,  on  or  off  the  stage,  OB  -^and  to  have  it  all  spread  out  in  youf 

any  thing,  indeed,  but  a  little  harm*  sitting*room  too  I^ueh  vik>  hideous 

less  temporary  sport  with  the  happi*  litter  V* 

ness  of  the  two  persons  so  long  and  so*  '^  My  dear   Horace !"  mildly  re* 

lemnlv  contracted.     She  merely  de»  plied  Millicent,  lo(^ng  up  from  \mt 

signed  to  assert  the  omnipotence  of  sketeh  with  an  expression  of  surprise^ 

her  own  charms,  by  convincing  Miss  Bot  unmingled  with  a  more  painful 

Aboyne  that  she  had  it  in  her  power  feeling--"  m^  dear  Horace  I  do  you 

to  make  Vernon  faithless  to  his  early  forget  th|t,  circumstanced  as  we  are» 

vows  ;  and,  with  regard  to  Vemon  my  time  is  much  more  wasted  iu  such 

himself,  she  only  intended  to  give  him  an  occupation  as  thia>  than  it  was  in 

a  cleiir  insight  of  the  disadvantages  the  homely  task  you  found  me  enga* 

which  must  attend  his  union  with  ged  in  yesterday  ^  You,  know.  Ho* 

Misfi  Aboyne,  and  a  despairing  glimpse  race,"  ^e  added^  half  smiling  os  she 

of  the  superlative  felicity  in. store  foe  bent  again  o^ur  her  drawing,  '^  that 

the  fortunate  mortal  who  should  Awa^  Nora  and  I  are.  Twry.  busy  uow  pi09t« 
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ding  for  our  future  household  corn- 
forts  ?  But  I  will  allow^  such  work  in 
mine  was  yesterday  is  not  ornamental 
to  a  sitting-room  ;  you  shall  not  find 
the. little  parlour  so  disgraced  again> 
dear  Horace."  *  - 

-  The  sweetness  of  the  answer  was  ir« 
resistihle ;  but  though  it  made  Vernon 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  weakness 
which  laid  him  open  to  such  paltry 
annoyance  as  that  he  had  just  made 
cause  of  complaint  to  Millicent,  it 
eould  not  immediately  tranquillize 
his  irritable  mood^  or  charm  him  in« 
to'forgetfulness  of  those  tormenting 
thoughts  and  comparisons  Lady  Oc-* 
tlEivia  had  been  too  successful  in  ex< 
citing.  Yet  was  he  so  sensible. of 
their  unworthiness/that  he  hated  him- 
self for  the  involuntary  and  unsuspect- 
ed treason^  and  his  heart  smote  him 
more  sharply>  when^  a  few  minutes 
afterwards^  Millicent  spoke  of  Lady 
Octavia's  beauty  with  such  unaffected 
admiration^  as  testified^  had  such 
proof  been  wanting,  how  incapable 
was  the  genuine  humility  and  noble- 
ness of  her  nature  of  envious  self- 
comparison  with  the  youthful  loveli- 
ness of  another.  '^  I  never  saw  such 
hair  as  Lady  Octavia's ! — such  beau- 
tiful hair  !"  she  observed^  proceeding 
with  her  drawing  and  her  eulogium. 
^^  But  /  have,  MiUy^  and  much  more 
beautiful,"  asserted  Vernon,  edging 
his  chair  nearer  to  hers;  and  in  a 
twinkling,  before  her  inquiring  look 
had  met  the  tender  meaning  in  his 
eyes,  he  had  dexterously  removed  her 
close  mourning  cap,  and  plucked  out 
the  comb  that  fastened  up  a  profu- 
sion of  the  finest  hair  in  the  world,, 
black  and  glossy  as  the  raven's  wing, 
which,  thus  released  from  confine- 
ment, fell  in  redundant  masses  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  waving  down- 
ward almost  to  the  ground  as  she  sat, 
and,  half  shrouding  her  face  and  figure 
in  its  doud-Iike  beauty,  invested  with 
somewhat -of  celestial  character  the 
touching  loveliness  of  a  complexion 
pure  and  transparent,  and  almost  co- 
lourless as  alabaster,  and  eyes  of  the 
dark  violet's  own  hue,  {"  the  dim 
brooding  violets  of  the  dell,")  now  up- 
raised to  Vernon  with  an  expression 
of  innocent  surprise  and  iMt  ofitnded 
feeling.  r  .         . 

'  *f  What  a  -sin  it  is  to  hide  such 
hair  as  this,  Millyl"  continued  her 
lover,  lifting  aside  one  of  its  heavy 
ttesses  from  her  now  smiling  and 


blushing  face,  on  which  h.e  gazed'with 
a  sudden,  and  .almost  surprised  con- 
viction, that  his  own  MilHcent  was  a 
thousand  times  lovelier  than  Lady 
Octavia ;  and  the  evidently  admiring 
fondness  with  which  his  looks  were 
fixed  upon  her^  did  not  lessen  the  suf- 
fusion of  her  cheek,  though  it  quickly 
brought  tears  into  her  modest  eyes,  as 
they  fell  bashfully  under  their  long 
black  lashes.  There  is  no  such  cos« 
metic  as  happiness;  no  such  beau- 
tifier  as  the  consciousness  of  pleasing, 
when  we  wish  to  please ;_  and  never 
was  woman's  heart  indifierent  to  the 
gratification  of  being  even  personaliy 
pleasing  to  the  object  of  her  afiTectious, 
whatever  some,  superior-minded  dis« 
agreeables  may  pretend  to  the  con- 
trary. Of  late,  some  half-defined  idea 
had  possessed  itself  (she  scarce  knew 
how)  of  Millicent's  humble  heart, 
that  though  she  was  still  dear  to  Ho- 
race, not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but 
for  her  father  s,  and  the  remembrance 
of  ^'  auld  laug  syne,"  she  had  no 
longer  any  personal  attractions  for 
him;  and  she  had  felt  the  con- 
trast between  herself  and  Lady  Oc- 
tavia, though,  in  her  simple  integrity, 
drawing  from  it  no  conclusion  more 
painful  or  uneasy  than  that  Horace 
musi  feel  it  also.  But  that  sudden  ac- 
tion,—those  few  words, — ^and,  more 
than  all,  that  look  of  his,  conveyed 
bli$sful  assurance  that  she  was  still 
beloved  as  in  days  gone  by^^still  be- 
held with  eyes  as  fondly  partial.  Ver- 
non was  quite  right.  His  own  Milli- 
cent was,  at  that  moment,  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful  than  the  youth- 
ful and  brilliant  Lady  Octavia. 

It  would  extend  this  little  history 
far  beyond  its  prescribed  limits,  to  con- 
tinue a  minute  detail  of  those  prc^ess- 
ive  circumstances  which  more  imme^ 
diately  influenced  the  happiness  and 
interests  of  Horace  and  Millicent)  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  Dr  Hartop  and 
Lady  Octavia's  sojourn  at  Sea  Vale. 
The  leading  incidents  must  suffice  to 
keep  unbroken  the  thread  of  the  nar* 
ration.  Miss  Aboyne  failed  not  (how- 
ever disinclined)  to  return  Lady  Oc- 
tavia Falkland's  visit,  within  a  few 
days  after  that  honour  had  been  con- 
ferred on  her ;  neither  did  Lady  Oc- 
tavia fail,  during  their  tSte  a  Ute  in 
her  luxurious  boudoir,  to  call  Milli- 
cent's attention  to  sundry  objects,  af- 
fording indubitable  proof — in  the 
shape  of  copied  mane,  verses^  and 
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ftVetches  for  albums,  &c.  8ce^ — that  the  of  a  large  family,  with  which,  at  all 
whole  of  tliose  long  morniDgs,  during  convenient  seasons,  he  was  wont  to 
which  she  saw  little,  and  occasionally  favour  his  fortunate  and  grateful  cu- 
nothing,  of  Horace,  were  not  devoted  rate.  But  adverse  circumstances  di« 
to  the  serious  duties  wliicli  she  had  verted  from  Millicent  the  good  fortune 
been  fain  to  persuade  herself  occupied  intended  for  her;  the  anticipation  of 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  Had  which  (for  Horace  had  prepared  her 
any  lingering  doubt  still  clung  about  for  the  visit)  bad  in  truth  grievously 
her  heart.  Lady  Octavia's  considerate  disquieted  her.  Carefully  enveloped 
assurance  (as  the  visitor  rose  to  retire)  in  a  warm  roquelaure,  (for  though  the 
was  intended  to  remove  it  efiectualiy.  uconday  sun  was  scorching,  the  mom- 
"  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  shocked,  ing  had  been  showery,)  escorted  by 
Miss  Aboyne,"  she  said,  with  the  Mr  Vernon  on  one  side,  and  his  own 
sweetest  deprecating  manner  in  the  valet,  with  ti  jMir/ip/ate,  on  the  other, 
wdrld, '/  at  monopolizing  so  much  of  the  Doctor  (having  previously  fortifi* 
Mr  Vernon's  time ;  but  he  is  ^o  kind  ed  himself  with  a  basin  of  vermicelli 
and  obliging  ! — and  then,  you  know^  soup)  was  wheeled  in  his  Bath  chair 
those  men  are  such  lounging  creatures  through  the  village  of  Sea  Vale  to 
of  habit ;  when  he  is  once  comfortably  Miss  Aboyne's  cottage— or,  more  pro- 
established  on  that  Ottoman"  point-  perly  speakin^r,  to  the  gardai  gate 
ing  to  one  at  the  foot  of  her  harp,  leading  to  the  little  dwelling,  and  there 
^' there's  no  driving  him  away,  though  his  further  progress  was  arrested  by 

I  often  tell  him" With  what  ar«  an  unforeseen  and  insurnK)untable  ob- 

guments  her  ladyship  so  conscienti<*  stacle.    The  humble  gateway  was  not 

ously  essayed  to  "  drive"  Vernon  to  wide  enough,  by  at  least  a  foot,  to 

his  duty.  Miss  Aboyne  gave  her  no  admit   the   Doctor's   equipage ;    (it 

time  to  explain  ;  for  even  Millicent's  would  scarcely  have  afforded  ingrefs 

gentle  spirit  was  moved  by  the  ob«  to  his  own  portly  person;)  and  the 

vious  malice  and  intentional  imperti-  little  gravel  walk,  still  flooded  by  re- 

nence  of  the  insinuation;  and  rathet  cent  showers,  was  impassable  to  the 

haughtily  interrupting  Lady  Octavia  rheumatic  gouty  feet  that  trode  '^  de« 

with  an  assurance,  that  she  arrogated  licattly"  even   on    Brussels  carpets* 

to  hersdf  no  right  whatever  over  Mr  Moreover,  on  casting  his  eyes  despair- 

Vernon's  disposal  of  his  time,  which  ingly  towards  the  cottage  door,  at 

must  be  well  employed  in  her  lady«  which  stood  Miss  Aboyne,  (levho,  on 

ship's  service,  she  made  her  farewell  perceiving  the  dilemma  of  her  honour- 

curtsey;  and  returned  to  her  own  soli-  able  and  reverend  victor,  had  come 

tary  home.    Lady  Octavia's  eye  fol-  forward  thus  courteously,)  he  concei- 

lowed  her  to  the  door,  with  an  expres-  red  a  well-founded  suspicion,  that  even 

aion  that  said,  '*  So — ^  let  the  stricken  arrived  at  that  inner  portal,  he  should 

deer  go- weep:'"   and  that  shrewd  fail  in  effecting  an  entrance;  whare- 

meaning  imphed  something  very  near  fore,  like  a  true  philosopher,  accom- 

the  truth.     The  .arrow  had  struck  moating  himself  to  circumstances, 

home.  he  gave  two  or  three  prelusive  kerns, 

From  that  morning.  Miss  Aboyne  with  a  view  of  complimenting  the  fu- 

considered  herself  absolved  from  the  ture  bride  (even  from  that  inconveui- 

duty  of  returning  any  other  of  Lady  ent  distance)  with  the  speech  he  had 

•Octavia's  visits — who,  on  her  part,  be-  eonned  in  readiness.    Already,  to  Ver- 

coming  sensible  that  they  did  not  co«  non's  horror  and  Millicent's  dismay, 

operate,  as  she  had  expected,  with  her  he  had  begun,  "  My  dear  Madam  !  it 

amiable  purpose,  soon  discontinued  is  with  infinite  satisfoction  that  I  do 

them  altogether.      But   the'  worthy    myself  the  honour" when  a  heavy 

Doctor,  desirous  of  testifying,  in  the  doud,  which,  unobserved  by  the  pre- 
most  flattering  manner,  his  gracious  occupied  divine,  had  been  gathering 
•approbation  of  Vernon's  choice,  made  over  head,  began  to  discharge  its  li- 
a  magnanimous  effort  to  honour  the  quid  stores  so  suddenly,  that  the  faith- 
object  of  it,  by  paying  his  personal  ful  valet,  who  waited  not  his  master's 
respects  to  her  at  her  own  dwelling ;  commands  to  face  about,  gave  tho 
it  is  more  than  probable,  with  the  be-  necessary  word  to  the  officiating  foot- 
nevolent  intention  of  bestowing  on  her  nan,  and  the  Bath  chair,  with  its  re* 
a  few  of  those  valuable  hints  on  do-  yeresd  contents,  under  shelter  of  the 
«M8tic  economy,  and  the  rearing  up  paraplute,  was  safely  wheeled  into  tht 
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Hectory  hall,  before  Millieent  had  well 
recovered  her  alarm  in  the  uninyaded  « 
sanctuary  of  her  little  parlour. 

Two  months  and  more  than  half  a 
third  had  passed  away,  since  that  May 
morning  (almost    the  latest  of   the 
month),  a  few  days  prior  to  the  stran* 
gers'  arrival  at  the  Rectory,  when  Ver- 
non had  won  from  MilUoent  her  un« 
reluctant  promise  to  be  indissoiuhly 
united  to  him  that  day  three  months. 
.What  changes  had  tJcen  place  since 
then--not  in  the  finrtunes  and  appa*. 
rent  prospects  of  the  affianced  pair, 
but  in  their  feelings^  habits,  and  rela*. 
tive  circumstances !  Vernon  had  gra« 
duaUy  absented   himself  more  and 
more   from  the  cottage;    for  some 
time  excusing  himself  to  Millicent>. 
and  to  his  own  heart,  on  various  pre- 
tences, which,  however,  he  felt  would 
not  bear  the  test  of  investigation.    By 
little  and  little  he  discontinued  even 
those  poor  unsatisfactory  apologies— 
and  Millieent  was  best  content  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  even  her  bhndness 
(the  wilful  blindness  of  aflfection)  was 
dispelled  at  last,  and  she  felt  within 
herself,  and  knew  to  a  certainty  in  her 
own  heart,  that  she  should  never  be 
the  wife  of  Horace  Vernon.    Yet  did 
she  not,  for  one  single  moment,  sus- 
pect the  sincerity  of  his  iutenti(ms; 
nor  doubt,  that  when  the  ilhiston  was 
dispersed  ?she  kn^w  it  to  be  an  illu* 
tion)  -vihietk  now  warped  him  from  hii 
better  self,  he  would  return  to  himself 
and  to  her,  with  bitter  self-xipbraid- 
ing,  and  passionate  avowals  of  his  own 
culpable  weakness,  and  honourable 
anxiety  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with 
her.    Nay,  she  doubted  not  that  she 
was  still  dear  to  him— she  ecarcelp 
doubted  that  the  best  affections  of  his 
heart  were  still  hers,  however  appear* 
ances  might  have  led  to  a  dimrent 
Conclusion — but  she  more  than  doubt- 
ed, whether  Horace  Vernon  and  Mil* 
licent  Aboyne  could  ever  be  again  as 
they  had  been  to  each  other;  there- 
fore she  felt  in  her  heart  that  it  was 
better  they  should  not  be  united.  Yet, 
for  all  this,  there  was  no  change  in  her 
manner  to  Vemon-^scarcely  any  per* 
eeptible  change — only,  perhaps,  in  lieu 
ef  the  sweet  familiar  dieerfulness  with 
which  she  had  been  wont  to  carry  her- 
self towards  him,  there  was  a  shade  of 
deeper  seriousness,  of  more  afiecting 
tenflerness,  in  her  deportment,  such  as 
might  have  betokened,  to  a  curious 
•ye  and  a  keen  obeerver,  soiQtdupgof 
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those  feelings  with  which  the  heart  o£ 
<»ie  bound  in  secret  on  some  far  jour- 
ney, may  be  supposed,  on  the  eve  of 
departure,  to  yearn  towards  a  beloved 
friend,  still  unsuspicious  of  the  ap- 
proaching separation.  MilHcent's  ge- 
ilerous  confidence  in  Vernon's  honour 
(in  his  honourable  intentions  at  least) 
waa  not  misplaced.  Never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, had  he  harboured  a  thought  of 
violating  his  engttements  with  her; 
and  his  heart,  as  ime  had  been  f^n  to 
bdieve,  still  turned  to  her  as  towards 
its  real  home,  at  every  lucid  interval 
(the  term  is  not  inappropriate)  6f  hit 
spell-bound  infatuation ;  todonmori 
than  one  late  occasion,  when  some  ae^ 
cidental  circumstance,  or  thought  wg4 

Seated  by  his  good  angd,  had  aroused 
is  slumbering  conscience  and  bettet 
feelings,  he  had  almost  deceived  the 
poor  Millieent  into  reviving  hope  and  * 
trust  by  an  overflowing  tenderness  of 
manner,  more  apparently  impassion- 
ed  than  in  the  early  days  of  their 
youthful  attachment.  In  some  such 
mood  of  mind  he  took  his  way  towards 
the  cottage  about  the  period  last  men- 
tioned, about  a  fortnight  before  the 
first  of  September,  tl^  day  he  and 
MiUioent  had  long  anticipated  as  that 
.which  was  to  unite  them  indissolublyb 
For  some  time  past,  however,  it  had 
been  mutually  understood,  ra^er  than 
arranged,  between  them>  that  their 
marriage  should  not  uie  fdace  tiU 
after  the  departure  of  the  stranger^ 
whose  stay  at  the  Heetory  was  not 
likely  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  first 
week  in  September.  That  period  now 
drew  near — and  Vernon  remembered 
that  it  did,  with  a  strange  mixtmre  of 
discordant  feelings.  He  felt  like  one 
who  has  been  long  living,  as  in  a  dream, 
under  the  influence  of  some  strange 
illusion,  which  was  about  to  break 
away  and  leave  him  to  the  sober  real- 
ities of  his  appointed  lot.  That  morn)* 
ing,  one  of  those  trivial  occurrences 
which  often  lead  to  important  results 
in  human  afikirs,  tended  very  matek 
rially  to  hasten  the  dispersion  of  hki 
airy  visions.  He  had  been  present-** 
for  the  time  forgotten — when  the  let* 
ter-bag  was  brought  in  to  Doctor  Har- 
top,  who  delivered  out  from  its  coD«i 
tents,  onefirom  Falkland  Park  to  Lady 
Octavia ;  it  was  from  one  of  her  sis- 
ters, and  the  matter  so  interesting,  so 
Tedolent  of  present  pleasures,  and  tetes 
in  preparttion,  of  noble  and  ft^ioiv 
ffol^  gutfsts  tirived-  and  expootsdj  (f)»> 
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shionable  men  more  especially,  some  had  hurried  past,  without  raising  hit 

of  whom  were  alluded  to  in  slang  eyes  to  a  face  where  he  would  hate 

terms  of  familiaritjr,  sanctioned  by  the  been  sure  to  read  searching  accusa* 

modern  maniere  aStre  of  high-\>red,  tion. 

rather  than  we//- bred,  young  ladies,)  All  these  thoughts  wei:ebusy  In  hii 
Aat  the  fair  reader  for  once  gave  way  heart  as  he  pursued  hia  way  to  the 
to  the  fulneiss  of  her  heart,  (seldom  cottage,  and—for. they  had  melfed  him 
was  her  ladyship  guilty  of  such  vulgar  io  a  tenderness  of  which  he  wished  to 
unreserve,)  and  poured  out  its  feelings  subdue  the  outward  indication— by 
into  the  somewhat  unsy  mpathislng;  ear  the  longest  road — that  which  ran  along 
of  her  reverend  uncle,  reading  to  him,  the  back  of  the  village  street  and  the 
as  she  proceeded  with  her  letter,  de-  cottage  garden — tiie  very  lane  where, 
tached  portions  of  Lady  Jane's  tanta-  close  by.  the  honeysuckle  arbour,  in 
lizing  communications,  which  so  ptU  that  very  garden  he  had  been  arrest- 
mulatedher  impatient  longings,  that  ed  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  at 
she  ended  with,  "  And  now  you  are  so  Sea  Vale,  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  Mil- 
well,  dear  uncle,  why  need  we  stay  a  licent's  voice,  mingled  wiUi  the  man- 
minute  longer  at  this  horrid  place?  I  ly  tones  of  her  father's.  And  there 
could  not  survive  another  month  of  it."  again  Vernon's  heart  smote  him; 
What  might  have  been  the  Doctor's  his  parting  promise  to  his  departinf^ 
reply  to  this  very  energetic  appeal  friend  !— how  had  it  been  fulfilled? 
was  known  only  to  the  faur  appellant ;  "  But  it  is  not  too  late,  thank  God  !'* 
for  Vernon,  taking  advantage  of  the  he  exclaimed  aloud;  and  starting  on- 
open  door,  and  beii^  entirely  over-  ward,  he  quidkened  his  step  towards 
looked,  had  slipt  quietly  away ;  and  the  orphan's  dwelling,  as  if  to  hasten 
with  Lady  Octavia  s  words  still  ting-  the  ratification  of  his  vows,  and  take 
ling  in  his  ears,  wi^s  in  two  minutes  her  to  his  heart  then  and. for  ever, 
on  his  way  to  the- cottage,  and  to  Mil-  But,  at  the  turning  of  the  green  lane, 
licent  In  a  strange  tumult  of  feel-  he  was  overtaken  by  his  old  medical 
ing  he  bent  his  steps  thither — ^^of  friend,  Mr  Henderson,  who^  without 
surprise  and  mortification,  and  bitter  slackening  the  pace  of  his  ambling 
sdf-humiliation  and  reproach ;  other  pony,  merely  said  in  passing — ^<  Good* 
thoughts  by  degrees  stole  in,  like  oil  morrow,  Mr  Vernon !  you  are  on  your 
upon  the  troubled  waves— thoughts  .  way.  to  the  cottage,  I  see ;  you  will 
still  composed  of  mingled  -elements; —  find  Miss  Aboj^ne  better  to-day."-^ 
painful  and  humbling,  yet  healing  ^'Better!  has  Miss  Aboyne  been  ill? 
withal— of  Millicent  and  all  she  had  Pray,  -lir !— Mr  Henderson !"— a,nd 
been  to  him — faithful^  patieqt,  un-.  Verjnon,  stating  forward,  caught  the 
complaining,  where  there  had  been  pony's  bridle-rein  in  the  eagerness  of 
so  grt^at  cause  to  excite  a^  accusing  ^is  alarm. 

spirit — nobly  unsuspicious  of  wrong  The  good  apothecary  looked  at  him 
—incapable  of  envy— inaccessible  to  with  grave  surprise,  as  he  answered, 
mean  jealousy,  though,  not  insensi- .  with  •  some  sev<^rity  of  tone,  "  Is  it 
ble — O  no,  be  felt  she  was  not-^-of  possible  you  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
neglect,  which  to  look  back  upon,  very  precarious  i|tate  of  Miss  Aboyn«;'s 
wrung  him  to  the  soul ;  and  still,  still, .  heaith,^Mr  Vernon  ?  But  seeing  her, 
ill  as  he  deserved  it  of  her,  his  own  as  of  course  you  do,  daily,  you  may 
—his  loving  Mill! cent*<-hia  better  an-  not  have  been  struck  with  the  great 
gel — his  future  wife — and^ well  should  personal  change  which  has  been  for 
the  devotion  of  all  his  life  to  <:ome  .  some  time  perceptible  to  me."  Alas ! 
strive  to  compensate  for  his  temporary  many  days  had  passed  of  late,  during 
dereliction!  Then  came  apross. him  which  Vtrnon  |iad  found  no  leisure 
a  shuddering  recollection  of  the.  in-  .  hour  for  Millicmt,  and  this  was  now 
creased  languor  and  feebleness,  which,  the  third  day  since  he  had  seen  her. 
on  two  or  three  late{)ccasions,  he  had  .  How  the  fact,  as  if  he  were  then  first 
observed  and  spoken  of  to  herself;  aware  of  it,  struck  home  to  his  con- 
but  she  h%d  made  li^ht  of  his  ques-  science ! — and  with  what  miserable 
tion,  and  he^iad  not  dared  have  re«'  apprehension  he  questioned  and  cfosb- 
^ourse  to  Nora.  Nora  and  he  bad,  questioned  the  apothecary ! — and  drew 
indeed^  by  taeit  consent,  for  some  time  l^om  him  an  ei^licit  avowal,  that 
avoided  speaking  to  eaeh  other;  and  althoagb-  he  did  not  considi-r  Miss 
if  they  chanced  to  encounter,  Ventoa  Aboyne's  case  by  any  noeana  hopeleitr 
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it  was  so  criticftly  that  her  life  hung  as 
it  were  by  a  single  thread,  of  which 
the  slightest  agitation^  the  most  tri« 
9ing  imprudence,  or  any  untoward 
circumstance,  might  dissever  the  frail 
tenure.  "  And  to  be  free  with  you, 
Mr  Vernon,"  the  ohl  man  continued, 
laying  his  hand  on  Veinon's  shoulder 
as  he  spoke  with  glistening  eyes,  and 
a  more  unsteady  voice — for  he  had 
)cnown  Millicent  from  her  childhood, 
aiid  felt  for  her  an  almost  paternal 
interest,  which  had  not  been  dimi- 
nished by  certain  lately  held  confer- 
ences  with  the  indignant  Nora,  whose 
tale,  however  exaggerated,  tallied  but 
ioo  well  with  his  own  preconceived 
suspicions— ".  to  be  free  with  you, 
I  will  add,  that  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear 
Miss  Aboyno's  present  malady  pro- 
Ct^eds  68  much  from  moral  as  physi- 
cal causes,  and  that  you  will  do  well 
to  shield  her,  with  the  most  watchful 
tenderness,  from  every  disquietude  it 
may  be  in  your  power  to  avert.  That 
gentle  spirit  of  hers,  and  that  tender 
frame,  were  not  made  to  *  bide  all 
blasts/  Mr  Veruon !  Take  care  of 
her ;  she  is  well  worth  keeping  ;'*  and 
so  saying,  the  old  man  extricated  the 
rein  from  Vernon's  hold,  by  quickly 
spurring  on  his  pony,  and  was  soon 


beyond  the  reach  of  further  question-, 
ing,  leaving  the  questioner  siill  root- 
ed to  the  spot,  with  food  enough  for, 
bitter  reflection  to  keep  him  there— 
how  long  he  knew  not — before  he  re«». 
covered  himself  sufficiently  to  enter 
the  cottage. 

The  porch  door  stood  open,  as  did 
that  of  the  little  parlour;  but  the 
room  was  emptv.  Millicent  had  been 
recently  there,  however,  for  her  hand- 
kerchief lay  on  the  table  beside  a  port^ 
folio  and  some  loose  sheets  of  music. 
Throwing  himself  into  the  chair  she 
had  occupied,  Vernon  sat  for  sonie! 
moments,  his  eyes,  fixed  with  un-. 
conscious  gaze  on  the  objects  before 
him,  till,  half  rousing  himself  from 
that  abatraction,  he  began  listlessly 
to  turn  them  over,  and  at  lust  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  half- torn 
sheet  that  lay  apart,  with  Millicent's 
h'mdkerchief.  The  paper  was  wet* 
More  than  onpdrop — from  what  source 
he  too  well  divined — had  recently 
fallen  on  the  words  of  a  song  which 
he  well  remembered  having  formerly 
given  to  Millicent,  with  a  laughing 
injunction  to  make  herself  perfect  in 
the  old  ditty  against  her  day  should 
come.  The  words  ran  thus — a  quaint 
"  auld-warld"  conceit. 


•<'  Unhappy  lady !  lay  aside 
Thy  myrtle  crown,  thy  robes  of  pride  j 
A  Cypress  stole  befits  thee  now, 
A  willow  garland  for  thy  brow. 

For  thou  art  changed,  and  chang^  is  he. 
Who  pledged  thee  love's  first  fefdty ; 
A  lover's  pledge  !  a  lover's  vow ! 
And  where  is  he  ?  and  what  art  thou  ? 

At  younger  beauty's  feet,  with  sighs 
And  silken  oaths,  thy  false  love  lies ; 
A  thing  forsaken ! — that  thou  art,    • 
With  faded  form,  and  broken  heart. 

Ani  now,  poor  heart !  be  wise,  and  crave 
Of  earth  no  guerdon  but  a  grave.— 
And  bark !  '•  ding !  dong  !*  that  timely  bell, 
(Their  wedding  ^al)  shall  ring  thy  knell, 


And  lay  thee  by  the  church-path  side, 
When  forth  he  leads  his  bonny  bride : 
And  then,  perhaps,  he'll  cry—*  Adieu, 
My  fond  first  love  !— so  passmg  true  !* 


t* 


Other  drops  had  mingled  with  those 
yet  glistening  on  the  lines  of  that  old 
wng  before  (Vernon  still  holding  the 
paper)  H  fall  his  Sktvfi  upon  theuWe^ 
i^od  bowhig  dowi^  his  head,  concealed 


his  face  within  them.  He  had  con- 
tinued thus  for  some  time,  and  so  deep 
was  his  abstraction,  that  he  was  perfect- 
ly unconscious  of  an  approaching  foot- 
step, or.  that  he  was  no  longer  alone^ 


I'sgo.*! 


i*he  'Grave  of  the  krokm  Heart, 


till  a  stoft  hand  touched  lii?^  and  look- 
ing tip,  lie  met  the  deWy  eyes' of  Ills' 
wronged  Millicetit  fixed  upon  him  with 
an  cxpressi<)n  of  angelic  pity.  That" 
look  set  wide  at  once  the  floodgates  df 
his  bel«r6  dlmost  uneOnttollable  emo-* 
tion,  and  sfilrdap^iip,  he  caught  her 
to  his  bosom  wiih  a  passionate  sud- 
deiiuiesg,  that, accompanied  by  half-in- 
teUigible  wotds  of  love  atid  self-re- 
proach, almost  overpowered  her  gen- 
tle and  timid  spirit.  But  soon  reco-- 
veritigfrom  the  momentary  agitation^ 
she  Inildly  soothfed  him  to  composure ; 
and  said,  half  smiling,  as  she  softly 
drew  the  old  song  from  his  uncon- 
scious hand—"  Dear  Horace !  I  never 
doubted  your  heart-^I  ilever  feared 
desertion."—"  Bless  voU  for  that ! 
Millicent,  my  beloved .'  my  only  love ! 
—but  can  you — can  you  forgive  .^"— • 
**  That  you  have  sometimes  forgotten 
me  6f  late,  Horace  ?*' — i-'*  No,  not 
forgotten — not  forgotten,  as  Heaven 
shall  judge  me,  Millicent! — but — I 
havie  been  bewildered — ^infatuated— • 
mad—I  know  not  what;  and  yet  my 
heart  was  here;  nay,  nay,  look  not 
incredulous,  Milly ! — here— here  only, 
as  I  hope  for — and  did  you  not  say 
you  never  doubted  tMt  ? — Repeat  it, 
my  beloved  !-^tell  me  'again  you  ne- 
ver doubted  me,  my  generous,  noble- 
minded  love!" — "  I  never  doubted 
your  affection  for  me,  Horace !"  re- 
peated Millicent,  with  tender  serious- 
ness ; — *^  but  now,  dear  friend !  sit 
down  beside  me,  and  let  us  both  be 
calm,  and  talk  together  quietly  and 
unreservedly,  as  it  befits  friends 
to"——"  Friends  !  no  more  than 
friends,  Milly  ? — is  it  come  to  that," 
vehemently  exclaimed  Horace,  with  a 
reproachful  look.  "  And  what  name 
more  sacred,  more  endearing?"  she 
rejoined,  in  tones  less  faltering  than 
before.  "  Friends  here,  and  here- 
after, and  for  ever  in  that  better  place, 
where,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  is 
reserved  for  us  here,  I  trust  We  shall 
meet  again,  and  be  as  the  angels  in 
heaven." — "  And  here — here,  Milli- 
cent !  are  we  to  be  no  more  than 
friends? — Have  you  forgotten,  that 
within  tvvo  little  weeks  you  would 
have  been  my  wife,  if  those  fatal 
strangers ! — but  they  will  be  gone  be- 
fore three  weeks  are  over,  and  then" 
— "  And  then,  dear  Horace  !  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of— of"— 
our  marriage  day,  she  would  have 
added,  but  her  voice  8tt4deoly  failed; 


and  with  a  quivering  lip  she  turned 
her  face  aWay  from  him,  till  the  mo- 
mehtary  weakness  was  overcome.  It 
was  soon  njastered ;  and  then,  once* 
more  raising  to  his  her  not  unmoist- 
ened  eyes,  she  continued,  **  I  have 
been  wishing,  earnestly  wishing,  for 
such  an  opportunity— such  an  open- 
ing as  this,  dear  Horace !— to  pour  out 
my  whole  heart  to  you— to  reconcile 
you  to  your  own,  in  casp  of  an  event, 
for  which,  I  fear — I  think  you  may 
be  entirely  unprepared,  and  which  I' 
know  you  would  feel  too  painfully^  if 
now,  while  we  have  time,  we  did 
not  exchange  mutual  confidence  and 
forgiveness  for  any  wrongs  fancied 
or" But  she  was  passionately  in- 
terrupted—'* Now ! — while  we  have 
time  !— an  event  for  which  I  am 
unprepared ! — Millicent !  MilUceht  I 
what  mean  "you  ? — But  I  deserve  this 
torture" — and  grasping  both  her  hands 
in  his  with  convulsive  violence,  he 
gazed  in  her  face  with  such  a  look  of 
fearful  enquiry,  as  wellnigh  unnerved 
the  poor  Millicent,  and  rendered  her 
incapable  of  reply.  But  making  a 
strong  effort  for  composure,  she  spoke 
again — at  first  only  a  few  soothing 
and  afiectionate  words  to  still  the  agi«« 
tation  that  excited  her  tenderest  com* 
passion,  and  then,  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  and  solemnity  of  the  task 
she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  she 
went  on  with  quiet  firmn.ess  to  tell 
him  of  what  had  been  so  long, upon 
her  heart,  though,  till  that  moment, 
she  had  not  found  courage  to  impart 
it  to  him — Unie  or  opportunity,  she 
might  have  said — but  that  would  have 
sounded  accusingly,  and  Millicent 
lived  only  to  bless  and  to  console.-— 
"  My  dear  Horace !"  she  continued, 
"  hear  me  patiently — hear  me  calmly 
—for  my  sake  do  so.  For  some  time 
past,  I  have  felt  a  conviction  that  I 
should  not  live  to  be  your  wife — nay, 
nay — start  not  so  fearfully  at  these 
words — look  not  so  shocked,  so  self- 
accusing,  Horace !— But  for  you — but 
for  your  care  and  kindness,  I  should 
long  ago  have  followed  my  dear  fa- 
ther. But  you  kept  me  here  ;  and  I 
thought  then  it  was  God's  will  that 
I  should  live  and  become  the  com- 
panion of  your  life.  That  thought 
was  very  sweet  to  me,  dear  Horace ! 
too  sweet  perhaps,  for  it  made  life  too 
dear  to  me.  But  since — of  late,  as 
I  have  told  yoii,  I  have  had  reason' 
to  believe  that  such  was 'not  God's 
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pleasiffe— nay*'  Ut  me^et  me  speak- 
on  now,  Horace  l^T-now  that  I  am 
strengtliened  for  the  tEial— and  do  not 
•r-do  not  think,  dearest  t^for  I  ln« 
^pret  that  look — that  he  has  stricken 
me  by  the  hand  I  loved.;  I  was  not 
made  for  duration,  Horace  !<*- you 
know  my  mother  died  early  of  con- 
sumption— I  was  not  well  before  my 
Anther's  death ;  and  that  great  shock  1 

-H50  sudden ! — and" "  And  /  have 

done  the  rest  !*— I — wretch  that  I  am ! 
•^Tell  me  so,  Milly  !-^tell  me  so  at 
oboe,  rather  than  stab  me  with  such 
mockery  of  comfort ;"  and  no  longer- 
able  to  restrain  himself,  even  for  her 
sake,  he  started  from  her  side,  and 
paced  the  room  in  agitation,  that  she 
wisely  suffered  to  subside  before  she 
attempted  to  resume  hera^bcting  suh* 
ject    *'  fiui^it.is  not  too  late;  Mil* 
^cent!  angel  I  thou  wiU  yet  be  spa^ 
T^  that  I  may  repay  with  life-lung 
lendemess  thy  matchless  excellence ;' 
and  then,  melted  to  softer  feelingsi 
he  flungi^imself  beside  her,  and  clasp* 
ing  her  to  his  bosom,  gave  way  to  a 
passion  of  womanish  tears.    When 
both  had  in  fiome  measure  recovered 
comoosure,  Vernon  was  the  first  to 
[|peaK  again,  though  in  an  agitate<l 
Vhisper:— **  Tell  me,  mf  beloved! 
Oh  tell  me,  you  will  try  to  live  for 
my  «ake !  I  know — I  see, how  blind  I 
have  been— how  madly  blind  to  your 
increased  indispodtion  ;  fool  i  idiot  I 
that  I  was-*i  heard  of  it  for  the  first 
time  this  morning  from  Mr  Hender** 
son— rbut  he  tola  me-p-^ie  said — in- 
cleed,  indeed,  Milly !  our  good  friend 
thinks  that  with  care  and  watehfuU 
ness  all  will  go  well  again->-and  such 
^re! — such  watchfulness  as  I  shall 
Mke  now!—Oh  God!  Oh  God!"— 
And  now  their  tears  mingled;  for 
'  Millicent's  rolled  fast  down  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  it  was  many  minutes  be* 
fore  she  again  found  utterance,  and 
that  her  secret  prayer  for  strength  was 
answered,  and  she  was  able  to  speak 
to  him  words  of  peace  and  comfott. 
''  I  know— I  know,"  she  faltered  out 
at  last,  **  that  I  may  yet  recover,  if 
such  be  God's  pleasure,  my  Horace  I 
•^for  in  His  hands  are  life  and  death 
^•i— but,  my  beloved  I  if  you  would 
endeavour  to  reconcile  yourself  to  a 
contrary  event,  I  should  be  well  c(n»» 
tent  to  go,  for  methinks  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  is  past — and  do  not  call 
it  unkind,  Horace  {  I  doubt  whether 
I  oottld  ever  again,  finder  any  eic^ 
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cimatt9noes>  be  «o  hftppy  in  thia 
world  as  I  have  been.  .  I  feel  as  if 
the  capabilities  of  eurthly  happinese 
and  usefulness  were  dead  within  me ; 
at  if  I  had  already  left  ray  youth 
and  prime  of  days  at  an  immea- 
surable distance'— and  such  a  com* 
panion  would  ill  suit  you,  Horace  !t- 
would  ill  assort  with  your  buoyant 
spirit  and  unsubdued  energies.  But 
God's  will  be  done !  He  will  order  all 
as  is  best  for  us ;  and  if  I  live^andjou 
eonUnue  to  wish  I  should  become  your 

wife" «  If  I  continue  to  wish 

it »— Oh,  MiUioent !"— "  Then,  then, 
dear  Horace  I  I  weidd  only  say — May 
God  bless  our  union !— hut  if  it  is  no^ 
to  be,  I  do  not  -tell  yeu  to  remember 
me ;  I  know  you  wiU  do  that ;  but  I 
would  bid  you,  for  mv  sake,  torture 
not  your  own  heart  with  self-uplmdd* 
ing.  Assign  all— the  ordering  of  ali- 
as indeed  ia  mily  fitting,  to  the  will 
of  Providence ;— 4ind— and — if  ro  y  poor 
Nora  ^uld  be  unjust  and  unreason- 
able in  her  grief,  bear  with  her,  dear 
Horace,  and  be  kind  to  her  still,  for 
my  Bake.  This-  little  dwelling! — I 
have  taken  some  order  about  it,  and 
l^er.  The  long*expecttd  living  will 
be  yours  at  last  ;-^and  tbua  I  hav^e  se 
arranged  it*— you  will  not  disapprove 
it,  Horace?— that  tliis  cottage  may  be 
let  or  sold,  and  so  furnish  a  provision 
for  my  faithful  Nora.  FOTgive  me^ 
that  I  pain  you  thus,dear  friend ! — and 
yet,  a  few  words  nu>re«  Oh>  my  deaf 
Horace !  be  watchful  of  yourself.  We 
have  all  mueh  need  to  pray -against 
the  deceitfulness  of  our  own  •  hearts 
The  world  and  its  ways  would  cheat 
you,  Horace !  for  I  know  your  hear^ 
Oh,  I  have  longed  thus  to  pour  out 
the  fulness  of  mine— my  whole  spirit, 
if  it  might  be*-in  one  appeal  ta  yours:" 
And,  elevated  by  the  solemnity  of  that 
appeal,  and  by  the  fervour  of  her  en* 
thusiasm,  Millicent's  voice  became 
full  and  firm,  though  its  tones  were 
deep  as'  if  sent  up  from  the  bosom's 
inmost  sanctuary,  and  her  counte* 
nance  was  irradiated  by  more  thaa 
earthly  beauty,  as,  dasping  her  pale 
thin  hands  together,  she  looked  up  is 
Vernon's  face,  and  slowly  articulated) 
'^  Above  aU,  my  father's  friend !  mine 
own  dear  friend  I  so  run  the  race  that 
is  yet  before  you,  that,  though  nine  if 
first  finished,  ^e  may  meet  at  last  in 
the  land  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
separatioD«"  The  awful  pathos  of  that 
effeeting  pttayer,  though  it  tbrilM 
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Anmffh  the  hmtt  of  Veraon/  mb* 
dued  hw  impatient  ^nrit  and  agitated 
nenrea  to  aolmnn  mlncss.  He  at* 
tempted  no  audible  anawer — ^words 
would  have  been  powerleaa  to  expresa 
hia  feelinga;  but  MilUoent  fdt  and 
nndersieod  all  the  assurance  she  de« 
nred  to  receive^  in  the  tears  that  m(n»i 
tenedherdaspedhands^as,  taking  them 
between  hia,  he  bent  his  face  upcm. 
^em  in  the  long  and  profound  silenee 
that  succeeded  to  hia  violent  emotion*. 

Horace  Vernon  laid  his  head  thai 
night  upon  the  pillow  by  many  de» 
grees  ''  m  sadder  and  a  wiser  man" 
than  he  had  arisen  from  it  in  the 
BMN-ning.  But  sleep  came  not  to  hia 
eydids,  nor  rest  to  his  spirit^  till  ut- 
ter exhaustion  procured  him  towards 
morning  a  short  interval  of  troubled 
timber.  Lady  Octavia  was  not  long 
in  peroeiTing  the  decline,  or  rather 
eeasationy  of  h^  influence  over. Ver* 
■on.  But  attributing  his  defection  to 
resentment  at  the  unguarded  sentence 
which  had  escaped  her  in  his  presence 
on  the  perusal  of  Lady  Jane's  letter^ 
she  only  read  in  it  the  indication  of  • 
more  profound  passion  than  she  had 
yet  felt  certain  ef  having  inspired  him 
with.  But  after  a  few  days  of  oonde« 
Bcending  sweetness,  fruitlessly,  ex*- 
pended  in  manoeuvres  to  lure  bs!ck  the 
startled  quarry,  she  began  to  suspect 
that  whatever  was  the  cause  of  V^- 
non'e  brusque  retreat  from  her  bou« 
d<nr,  and  of  lus  subsequent  refirgidme^ 
mmt,  he  waa  now  detained  fhrni  her 
by  a  return  to  his  first  all^iancc,  of 
which  her  ladyahip  bed  by  no  means 
calculated  tiie  possibility,  while  the 
light  of  her  attractions  still  Mazed  in 
competition  ¥nth  the  pale  itarof  MiU 
Mcent. 

Piequed  at  this  ^tiseovery.  Lady 
Oetavia's  heart  was  forthwith  vehe* 
maitly  set  on  what  would  otherwise 
(to  the  near  prospect  et  departure  frraa 
Sea  Vale)  have  been  a  matter  of  com* 
parettve  indifference  to  her — the  re- 
covery of  her  former  ascendency ;  and 
nothinff  daunted  by  first  fukires,  she 
worked  at  her  purpose  vrtth  all  the 
energies  of  those  great  co-operating 
powers— woman's  wUl  and  woman's 
wit,  supported  bv  woman's  perseve- 
rance. But  even  tnose  combined  forces 
had  wellDi^  experienced  signal  de- 
iekt,  so  entirely  •had  Vernon's  revived 
afiectionand  reawakened  fears  for  Mil- 
licent,  and  his  bitterly  compunctions 
feelttigs,  engrossed  every  faculty  of  his 
Boul,  since  that  notable  moruBg  when 


the  triflmg  faiddent  of  Lady  Oetevia'r 
roomentat y  incaution  had  been  so  in- 
fluential in  arousing  him  from  his  long 
illusion.    Influential  as  it  had  been, 
•however,  in  the  first  instance,  by  send* 
ing  him  forth  in  that  mood  of  mortis 
fied  and  bitter  feeling,  which,  rather, 
than  any  worthier  cause,  had  impelled 
hia  first  hasty  steps  towards  the  long** 
deserted  cottage ;  the  better  thoughts 
that,  in  his  way  thither,  had  gradually 
superseded  his  previous  irritation—^ 
his  short  but  startling  conference  with 
the  good  apothecary-*and  last,  and 
above  all,  that  affecting  interview  with 
Millieent,  had  so  effaced  all  reeolleo* 
tion  of  the  paltry  annoyance  which  had 
originally  disturbed  him,  that  it  was 
first  called  to  his  recollection  by  the  al« 
most  deprecating  tenderness  oi  Lady 
Oetavia's  voice  and  looks,  when  she 
found  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
him  unobserved ;  and  that  was  not 
very  speedily  obtained,  for,  except  al 
the  dinner  hour,  and  some  short  por* 
tion  of  the  after- evening  concaded  te 
Dr  Hartop's  claims,  Horace  scarcely 
absented  himself  frokn  the  cottage  for 
many  days,  after  that  which  had.  so 
efiectually  aroused  him  from  his  long 
and  culpable  infatuation.     Before  the 
Httle  casement  of  Millicent's  chamber 
was  unclosed,  he  was  looking  up  to* 
wards  it  as  he  paced  the  walk  beneath 
with  nervous  impatience;   and  even 
his  conscience-struck    reluctance    te 
confront  Nora,  was  overcome  by  hia 
anxiety  to  obtain  from  her  the  first 
and  most  exact  report  of  her  gentle 
mistress.    A  painful  surprise  awaited 
Vernon  the  first  morning  he  was  thus 
early  at  the  cottage.     Long  after  the 
Mttle  easement  above  had  been  partly 
opened,  and  he  had  seen  Nora  pass 
tmd  repass  before  it,  as  if  preparing  to 
assist  Millieent  at  her  toilet,  he  had 
awaited  for  some  time  in  the  garden-*- 
in  the  dear  M  arbour,  and,  lastly^ 
in  the  little  sitting-room,  in  expecta^ 
tion  of  Miss  Aboyne  ^ming  down  to 
brfedLfast.     But  finding,  at  length, 
that  Hiere  were  not  even  any  symptoms 
of  preparation  for  the  morning  meal, 
he  was  driven  to  enquire  the  reason 
of  such  unusual  delay,  and  then  learnt^ 
"With  a  pang  that  wrung  him  to  the 
heart's  core,  (for  Nora  spared  not  to 
speak  home,)  that,  for  some  time  past, 
MBycent  had  been  too  much  enfeebled 
•to  rise  at  her  accustomed  hour,  wftd 
now  habitually  took  her  breakfast  in 
4ied..    The  emotion' with  whieh  V&tm 
non  list^ed  to  this  startling  corrobo* 
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Tadoa  of  bis  fears,  still  trembled  in 
tli0  tone  of  his  voice  as  be  hurriedly 
remarked^  "  Why,  Nora !  surely  it 
was  not  ISO  long  ago,  that  when  I 

breakfasted  here  last" *'  Ob,  no  ! 

Mr  Horace ;  not  so  long,  to  be  Sure," 
interrupted  the  faithful  servant,  with 
a  look  that  spoke,  and  was  meant 
to  speak,  keenest  reproach ;  *^  not 
more  than  a  fortnight  maybe,  or 
perhaps  three  weeks— no  time  at  all 
— <mly  people  may  be  dead  and  bu« 
ried,  and  ioijgotten  too,  you  know, 
Mr  Horace,  in  less  than  that.  Tho 
last  time  you  were  to  have  breakfasted 
here,  you  were  so  thoughtful  as  to  teU 
Miss  Aboyne  over  night  that  you  would 
come  next  morning ;  so  the  dear  child 
would  rise,  and  make  me  dress  her  to 
be  ready  for  you — she  was  too  ill 
then  to  dress  herself,  poor  heart  !— 
though  I  told  her  it  was  ill  spending 
her  precious  life  upon  one  that  little 
deserved  it  of  her."— •^  Little  indeed  !*  • 
groaned  Horace,  as  he  turned  abrupt* 
ly  from  Nora  and  the  cottage,  to  break- 
fast where  and  with  what  appetite  he 
might. 

But  Horace  Vernon's  versatile  feeU 
ings  and  unstable  nature,  charac- 
teristics often  leading  to  results  as  fa- 
tal as  those  consequent  on  the  indul- 
'  gence  of  violent  and  evil  passions, 
were  as  easily  elated  as  depressed; 
and,  in  truth,  his  mind  was  not  so 
constituted  as  to  be  long  capable  of* 
enduring  or  retaining  a  deeply  painful 
impression.  By  degrees  he  deluded 
himself  into  the  belief  that  he  had 
.  been  too  seriously  alarmed,  though 
not  too  soon  awal^ned.  And  indeed 
his  now  tenderly  unremitting  watch- 
fulness of  the  drooping  Milkcent  was. 
soon  rewarded  by  such  a  reviving 
brightness  of  spirit  in  her,  as  in  a 
manner  reflected  itself  outwardly  on 
the  fair  and  fragile  frame,  which  at  all 
times  sympathised  but  too  faithfully 
with  the  fine  essence  it  enshrined.  It 
is  true,  Millicent  herself  replied  only 
by  a  grateful  smile,  or  an  evasive  wcntl 
—not  always  uttered  with  a  steady 
voice — to  Vernon's  fond  entreaties  that 
she  would  acknowledge  herself  to  be 
regaining;  strength — that  she  would 
bless  him  with  sooqq  assurance  that 
might  confirm  his  sanguine  hopes. 
But  Mr  Henderson's  manner  and  re- 
plies were  more  decidedly  encouraging. 
Even  Nora  began  to  look  less  coldly, 
and  by  degrees  more  cheerfully,  when 
he  encountered  her  in  his  itequent 
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visits ;  and  at  last,  one'eveiring  as  he 
was  leaving  the  cottage,  she  not  only- 
vouchsafed  to  resume  her  old  office  of 
opening  the  garden  gate  for  him,  but 
said,  in  a  hauT  cordial  tone,  as  he  was 
passing,  ^*  Good  night.  Mr  Horace ! 
Keep  a  good  heart,  and  all  may  end 
well  yet."—"  Bless  you !  thank  you  ! 
thank  you !  dear,  dear,  sweet,  lovely 
Nora!'  was  Vernon's  rapturous  ex- 
clamation,  ad,  dashing  back  the  closing 
gate,  so  OS  almost  to  upset  his  old  friend, 
be  hugged  her  round  the  neck  with 
such  schoolboy  vehemence  of  delight^ 
as  left  her  wellnigh  breathless  and  half 
indignant,  though  not  quite  unaccus- 
tomed in  former  days  to  such  ebulli* 
tions  of  his  volatile  spirits. 
;  Her  rebuke  (if  she  uttered  one) 
was,  however,  quite  lost  on  the  of- 
fender. Before  she  had  time  to  set 
her  cap  straight,  or  smooth  down 
her  ruffled  neckr  kerchief,  he  was  al- 
ready half  way  to  the  Bectory,  which 
he  re-entered  that  night  in  a  frame 
of  mind  so  overflowing  with  hap* 
piness,  security,  self-reconcilement, 
and  universal  benevdencof  as  re- 
flected its  own  hues  on  all  surround- 
ing objects,  animate  and  inanimate. 
Dr  Hartop  was  agreeable  —  Lady 
Octavia  enchanting  —  all  but  her 
charms  and  obligingness  forgotten  ox 
forgiven-*(what  was  any  wonum's 
heart  to  him  but  Millicent's?) — ^her 
harp  and  voice  in  exquisite  tone — his 
own  vocal  powers  and  his  flute  in  the 
happiest  unison  with  both  ;  Dr  Har- 
top gradually  sank  to  balmy  slumbers; 
music  was  discontiftned  in  considera- 
tion for  his  repose ;  conversation  suc- 
ceeded—>"  the  feast  of  reason  and  the 
flow  of  soul  "^— of  course  restricted,  on 
the  Doctor's  account,  to  the  low  key 
and  subdued  tones  that  sound  so  sweet- 
ly confidential ;  and  when,  on  his  awa- 
kening, bed*  candles  wcis  lighted,  and 
Lady  Octavia,  taking  hers  from  Ver- 
non, and  gracefully  paying  her  part- 
ing salutation  to  Dr  Hartop  and  him- 
self, withdrew  to  her  own  apartment, 
she  just  turned  her  head  on  entering 
it  to  glance  down  the  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  Vernon  was  still  uncon- 
sciously holding  open  the  drawing- 
room  door,  as  he  gazed  after  her  rece- 
ding form,  and  softly  said  to  herself, 
with  a  quiet  inward  laugh,  a  curled 
lip,  and  an  eye  of  infinite  meaning, 
''  Ah,  ha !  je  te  rattrappe,  fine  mondie  I 
Sauvc  toi  si  tu  pourras." 


To  he  concluded  in  n&ti  Number. 
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LItf£S  WRITTEN  -AT  WARWICK  CASTLE.  ^ 

By  CHARLES  Baduam^  M*D.  F.R.S' 
Professor  of  Medicins  in  the  University  OfGhagow^ 

»Xi  iTriffTsiren  nfitTin  UXovo'^cUy  «  n  ehru^ofy  ijrh  &  text  yrXtcud^ta^tu, 

Pericles  apud  Thucyd.  Lib.  II. 

.     I        Rura  quae  Litis  quietA 

Mordet  aquft,  tacftuinus  amnis*  HoR. 

:  ■  ,    '  .    1.  .       .     . 

1  leave  thee,  Warwick,  and  thy  precinets  grey, 

Ami^I^t  a  thousand  winters  still  the  same^ 
Ere  tempests  rend  thy  lost  aad  leaves  away. 

And  from,  thy  bowers  the  native  rock  reclaim  ; 
Crisp  dews  now  glitter  on  the  joyless  field. 

The  !Sun'a  red  disk  now  sheds  no  parting  rays« 
And  through  thy  trophied  hall  the  burnish'd  shield 

Disperses  wide  the  swiftly  mounting  blaze. 

;  n. 

Thy  pious  paladins  from  Jordan's  shore  .  I 

^    And  all  thy  steel-elad  barons  are  at  rest ; 
Thy  turrets  sound  to  warder's  tread  no  more  ; 

Beneath  their  brow  the  dove  hath  hung  her  nest ; 
High  on  thy  beams  the  harmless  falchion  shines ; 

No  stormy  trumpet  wakes  thy^deep  repose  ; 
Past  are  the  days  that,  on  the  serried  lines 
Around  thy  walls,  saw  the  portcullis  close. 

<■  ■        •  . 

TTI. 

The  bitter  feud  was  queird,  the  culverin 

No  longer  flash'd  its  blighting  mischief  round. 
But  many  an  age  was  on  thoae  ivies  green 

Ere  Taste's  calm  eye  had  scann'd  uie  gifted  ground  ; 
Bade  the  fair  path  o'er  glade  or  woodland  stray. 

Bade  Avon's  swans  through  new  Rialtos  gUde> 
Forced  through  the  rock  its  deeply  chaiinell'd  way. 

And  threw,  to  Arts  of  peace,  the  portals  wide. 


.. 


IV. 

But  most  to  Her,  whose  light  and  daring  hand 

Can  swiftly  follow  Fancy's  wildest  dream ! 
All  times  and  nations  in  whose  presence  stand. 

All  that  creation  owns,  her  boundless  theme ! 
And  with  her  came  the  maid  of  Attic  stole. 

Untaught  of  dazzling  schools  the  gauds  to  prize,.. 
Who  breathes  in  purest  forms  her  calm  control. 

Heroic  strength,  and  grace  that  never  dies ! 

V. 

Ye  that  have  linger'd  o'er  each  form  divine, 

•Beneath  the  vault  of  Rome's  unsullied  sky. 
Or  where  Bologna's  cloistered  walls  enshrine 

Her  martyr  Saint — her  mystic  Uosary — 
Of  Arragop  the  hapless  daughter  view ! 
Scan,  for  ye  may,  that  fine  enamel  near ! 


Sttcli  Catherine  was,  thus  Leonardo  drew—* 
Discern  ye  not  th.e  "  Jove  of  painters"  beye? 

,   vr. 
Discern  yenot  the  mighty  master's  power 

Ittyon  devoted  Saint's  Uplifted  eye?  ' 

That  clouds  the  brow  and  bids  already  lour 
^,  .  -    O'er  the  First  Charles  the  shades -of  sorrows  nigh? 

That  now.  on  furrow'd  front  of  Rembrandt  gleams^ 
Now  breathes  the  rose  of  life  and  beauty  there^ 
In  the  soft  eye  of  Henrietta  dreams. 
And  fills  with  fire  the  glance  of  Grondomar  ? 

vn.  *  : 

Here  to  Salvator's  solemn  pencil  true, 

Huge  oaks  swing  rudely  in  the  mountain  blast; 
Here  grave  Poussin  on  gloomy  csavan  threW^ 

The  lights  that  steal  from  doucte  of  tempest  past , 
And  see !  from  Canaletti'a  glassy  wave. 

Like  Eastern,  mosques,  patrician  Veniee  rise  ; 
Or  marble  molea  that  rip|Miog  wators  lave. 

Where  Claude's  warm  sonseta  tiiu^e  Italian  akiet ! 

■vni. 
Nor  let  the  critic  frown  such  themes  arraign. 

Here  sleep  the  mellow  lyre%  enchanting  keys ; 
Here  the  wrought  table's  darkly  pdtah'd  fdafn. 

Proffers  light*  lore  to  much- enduring  ease  ; 
Enamelled  clodcs  here  strike  tbe  nWer  Ml ; 

Here  Persia  spreads  the  web  of  many  dies ; 
Around,  on  silken  coudi,  soft  cushions  swell. 

That  Stambol's  viziers  proud  might  not  de^;»i8e. 

IX. 

The  golden  lamp  here  sheds  its  pearly  light. 

Within  the  cedar'd  panels^  ^usky  pale ; 
No  mirror'd  walls  the  wandering  gkmce  invite, 

No  gauiy  curtains  drop  the  misty  veil. 
And  there  the  vista  leads  of  lessening  doors. 

And  there  the  summer  minset's  golden  gleam 
Along  the  line  of  darkling  portrait  pours. 

And  warma  the  poUsh'd  oak  «*  ponderoua  beam« 

Hark  i  from  the  depths  beneath  that  proud  saloon 

The  water's  moan  comes  fitful  and  subdued, 
Where  in  mild  glorv  yon  triumf^ant  inoon ' 

Smiles  on  tbe  aren  that  nol^y  spans  the  flood—* 
And  here  hava  kinga  and  hoary  statesmen  gaxod. 

When  spring  with  garlands  deck'd  the  vale  below. 
Or  when  tne  waning  year  had  lightly  razed 

The  banks  where  Avon's  lingering  fiiontains  flow* 

XI. 

And  did  no  minstrel  greet  the  courtly  throng  ? 

Did  no  fair  flower  of  English  loveliness 
On  timid  lute  sustain  aome  artless' song, 

Her  meek  brow  bound  with  smooth  unbraided  tress  ?*« 
For  Music  knew  not  yet  the  stately  guise. 

Content  with  shnplesi  notes  to  touch  tbe  soul, 
Not  from  her  choirs  as  when  loud  anthems  rise, 

Or  when  she  bids  ordMstral  ihiodeii  r^  I , 


Hee  too  die  deep  »iid  fen^ent  orMon 

Hath  matron  whisper'd  for  her  absent  lord^ 
F^ril'd  in  eitU  wais,  that  shook  the  throne* 

When  every  hand  in  England  dench'd  tho  awird  ^-«» 
And  here*  aa  tales  and  chcomdes  ame* 

If  tales  and  chronieles  be  deem^-d  sincere* 
Fair  Warwick's  heiress  smiled  at  many  a  plea 

Of  pnissant  thane*  (NT  Norman  esTs^eF. 

Or  dost  tbon  sigh  for  theme  of  classic  lore 

Midst  arms  and  moats*  and  battlements  and  towers  f 
Behold  the  Vase !  that*  erst  on  Anio's  shore* 

Hath  found  a  splendid  home  in  Warwick's  bowers : 
To  British  meads  ere  yet  the  Saxon  came^ 

The  pomp  of  senates  swept  its  pedest&l* 
And  kings  of  many  an  Oriental  name 

Have  seen  ita  shadow^  and  are  perish'd  all  { 

Haply  it  stood  w  that  niostri^us^ground 

Where  circUog  columns  once*  in  sculptufcd  prid^ 
With  fine  volute  or  wreath'd  aeanthua  crown'dj 

Rear'd  some  lijght  roof  by  Anio'a  plunging  tide  ; 
There*  in  the  brightness  of  the  votive  iant 

To  rural  or  to  yintage  gods  addresft,    . 
Those  vtne*olad  symbols  of  Pan's  peaoeftd  i<eigtt  •     . 

Amidat  dark  pinea  their  sacred  seata  poasesad. 

Or*  did  it  break  with  soft  and  sHvery  shower 

The  silence  of  some  marble  solitude* 
Where  Adrian,  at  the  fire* fly's  glittering  hour* 

Of  rumour'd  worlds  to  come  the  doubts  reviewed  f 
Go  mark  his  tomb ! — in  that  sepulchral  mole 

Scowls  the  fipU  bandit ! — from  its  toyrering  height 
Old  Tiber's  flood  reflects  the  eirandole* 

Midst  bells*  and  shouts*  and  rockets'  arrowy  flight ! 

xvi. 
Warwick*  farewell!  T^ong  q^ay  ib^  fortunes  stand* 

And  sires  of  sires  hold  rule  within  thy  walls* 
Thy  streaming  banners  to  the  breeze  expand* 

And  the  heart's  griefs  pass  l%htly  o'er  thy  halls  I 
May  happier  bards*  on  Avon's  sedgy  shore* 

Sustam  on  nobler  lyre  thy  poet's  vow* 
And  all  thy  future  lorda*.(wbat  can  they  more  f) 

Wear  the  green  lauielff  of  thy  fame*  aa  nowl 

NOTES. 

One  of  the  towers  of  Warwick  CSustle  is  complimented  with  the  fmtfre  of  6ujr*a 
Tower;  certain  ponderous  armour  and  utensils  preserved  in  the  lodge  are  also  at- 
tributed to  Guy ;  nobody,  in  short,  thinks  of  Guy  without  Warwick,  or  of  Warwick 
without  Guy  |  •<  Arms  and  the  Man,**  ought  to  have  been  emUasohed  ou  the  castle 
banner ;  and  why  should  I  hesitate  to  say,  that  one  of  the  mos^  asaiabie  of  ebfldren 
perpetuates  the  heroic  name  within  its  walls  ?  Had  this  renowned  adventurer  been 
ambitious  of  patriarchal  honours*  his  descendants  might  have  extended  die  ancestral 
renown,  and  have  furnished  mlmy  a  ballad  of  these  good  did  tines  {  bat  when  the 
fiaxon  Ulysses  bad  returned  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem*  and  made  aa  end  of 
Cottferaad  and  the  Dun  Cow*  his  ftmcy  was  to  take  alms  in  disguise  from  bis  own  hk 
lady,  at  his  own  castle  gate,  and  the6  retire  (loca  iei  goAi  $btU  rt9peUabk$)  te  a  ear* 
lahi  hole  or  eafe  calM  Ougr'^  OaS^  where  he  amnsed  himself  (in  the  iMimle  of 


isfe  Like^  Mhen  at  tFarmcJe  Vdetiel  C^pr^i 

rheumatism)  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  lifo  In  counting  his  beads  and  ruminating  on 
his  sins,  which,  as  he  was  a  great  traveller  and  a  hero,  miglit  have'  been  con^idcr- 
aWe. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  further  notice  concerning  Guy  of  Warwick,  he  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  beautiful  pages  of  Bugdale,  whei-e  he  will  find  the  more  authen- 
tic  parts  of  his  history  related  with  a  pathetic  and  almost  biblical  simplicity. 

First,  we  are  introduced  to  the  sad  plight  of  the  good  old  King  Athelstan,  occa- 
sioned by  the  insolence  pf  the  Danes,  then  in  England,  till'the  old  expedient  occurs 
of  a  champion  on  either  side,  l^ow  there  w^ere  giants  in  (hose  days,  and  a  great 
Goliah  of  this  kind  called  Colbrand  ^who  would  have  had  bets  to  any  amount  in  his 
favour)  seems  to  assure  an  easy  victory  to  the  northern  invaders-— all  the  great  cap- 
tains of  Athelstan  being  absent  on  pilgrimage,  or  other  necessary  business. 

We  are  next  conducted  to  the  gate  of  the  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  where  the 
afflicted  Sovereign  (in  consequence  of  a  vision  bidding  him  expect  a  chanvpion  in  dis- 
guise) has  repaired  at  stmrise  with  his  bishops  to  see  certain  pilgrims,  lately  arrived 
from  Palestine,'  enter  the  city  walls  from  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  St  Crosf. 
Here  he  soon  espies  a  stouf  palmer,  with  bare  feet,  and  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his 
head;  him  the  King  salutes;  and  without  further  ceremony  requests  his  services,  in 
full  reliance  on  the  authority  x>f  the  vision.  The  palmer,  nothing  daunted,  most  loy- 
ally devotes  himself  to  the  cause.  Proper  restoratives  are  administered  to  him  in 
that  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  for  three  entire  weiks,  and  then,  after 
three  masses  duly  said  in  its  pathedral,  he  goes  forth  into  one  of  the  green  meadows 
of  the  Utchin,  to  meet  Colbrand.  That  considerate  personage  has  sent- before  him 
a  very  comfortable  provision  of  axes,  steel  bars,  clubs,  and  all  manner  of  mischief, 
dovftt  to  grappling  irons,  portions  of  which,  as  circumstances  shall  require,  he  pro- 
poses to  exercise  oil  the  head  and  flanks  of  the  unfortunate  palmer,  who,  from  every 
appearance,  has  gathered  his  last  palms  in  this  world. 

The  combat  was  certainly  of  tiresome  length  for  a  spectator,  as  it  continued  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  In  the  issue,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  epic,  the'giant  falls, 
and  in  conformity  to  those  of  mathematics,  with  a  force  in  the  combined  ratio  of  his 
bulk  and  altitude, 

A  third  passage  in  this  veracious  history,  whicl),  if  not  absolutely  true,  merile  bien 
de  rstre,  represents  the  grateful  sovereign  walking  in  a  retired  spot  out  of  the  town, 
(I  presume  on  th^  SouUmmpton  road,)  witli  his  deliverer,  hitherto  obstinate  in  con- 
cealment ;  at  last,  on  arriving  at  a  stone  cross  by  the  road-side,  he  yields  to  the  king's 
solemn  adjuration  and  continued  importunity,  discovers  himself  to  be  no  other  than 
the  very  Guy,  for  whose  presence  his  vows  had  been,  as  he  thought,  vainly  offered: 
they  part  in  tears:  the  hero  returns  to  do  penance  for  his  sins  in  the  cave  of  an 
eremite,  where,  after  several  years,  he  dies. 

Nor  would  one  consent  that  even  the  legend  of  his  exploit  with  the  dun  cow  be 
altogether  consigned  to  the  realms  of  fable;  Certain  it  is,  that  huge  bones  of  a 
very  formidable  quftdruped  exist,  or  did  exist  lately,  at  Coventry,  one  or  mbre  of  them 
at  Warwick  itself.  These  bones  have  been  always  connected  by  tradition  with  the 
story  of  Guy ;  wherefore  despise  in  this  instance  that  '*  vetus  et  constans  opinio," 
which  we  respect  in  other  cases  ?  doubtless  this  was  a  stray  Mammoth  or  Bo- 
nasus  1  Let  not  even  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  (whose  fossil  remains  may  turn  up  one 
of  these  days)  be  any  longer  treated  with  indecent  derision  ! 

A  learned  friend  informs  roe,  tliat  the  late  Mr  Greathead,  of  Guy*8  Cliff)  made  a 
large  collection  of  docuoients,  ballads,  and  traditionary  tales,  illastrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  Guy.     I  am  sorry  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  them. 

Stanza  II.        .         .  ^ 

Militia  in  galeA  nidum  fec^re  columbs ; 
Apparet  Marti  qu&m  sit  arnica  Venus. 

By  whatever  instinct  allured  to  the  refuge  of  this  place  of  arms,  the  cumber  of 
doves  is  remarkable. 

SfAKZA  III. 

The  finllowing  hiteresting  passage  is  copied  from  a  book  of  ordinary  occurrence,  in 
which  it  is  cited  without  statiug  the  authority.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  other 
noblemaii  in  the  kingdom,*  at  that  time  or  since,  has  projected  or  executed  so  much 
en  his  own  property  aS  the  hite  £^  of  Warwidr. 

<^  I  poreftaMd  »  magnificent  collection  of  piotiires  by  Yandyk^  Rubens^  &c^   The 
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\B29''3  LHesMiriHm  at  Warwick  Cmtk*\  i^ 

marbles  are  tot  ^quailed  )>erhapa  in  the  kingdom*  I  made  a  noble  uppf oaci)  to  the 
castle  through  ja  solid  rock,  built  a  porter's  lodge,  and  founded  a  library  full  of  books, 
«0me  vahiable  and  source,  all  well  chosen*  I  made  an  armour}',  and  built  w&lls 
round  the  court  and  pleasure  gardens.  I  built  a  noble  gr^en-housci  and  filled  it  wjtK 
beautiful  plants.  I  placed  in  it  a  vase,  considered  the  finest  remain  of  Grecian  art, 
for  its  size  and  beauty.  I  made  a  Jioble  lake,  from  3  to  600  feet  broad,  and  a  mile 
long.  I  planted  trees  now  worth  Jx  100,000,  besides  100  acr^s  of  ash.  I  built  a 
stone  bridge  of  105  feet  in  span';  evpty  stone  from, S0OO.to  3800  lbs.  weight.  The 
weight  of  the  first  tier  on  the  centre  was  cstimated'at  lOjQO  tpns.  X  gave  the  bridge 
to  the  town  with  no  t6ll  on  it.^  I  will  not  enumerate  a  great  many  other  things 
done  by  me.     I»et  Warwick  Castle  speak  for  itselt**  ...".'     Z 

-  .  Line  8. 

Arts  of  jKoce }  Jine  arts:  belle  arti;  les  beaux  arts*  The  ancients,  who  invented 
these,  or  at  least  the  best  of  these  arts,  bad  no  name  (or  them  collectively.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  make  a  definition  which  should  exclude  anomalouis claimants;  to  op- 
pose them  to  the  useful  arts,  -would  exclude  anchltecture.  Being  a  friend  to  philo- 
sophical accuracy,  I  must.O'*vn  the  pleasure  1  have  derived  in  reading  a  very  happy 
dissertation  in  a  late  nunaber  of  i?/acittMOf/,  on  "  Murder^  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts,**  I  should  be  delighted  to  know  the  author;  but  whether  future  critics  will 
altogether  be  inclined  to^  adopt  the  pretensions  of  that,  result 'of  advanced  society,  I 
am  in  doubt.  At  any  rate,  -that  modification  called  duelling,  may  perhaps  hie  admit- 
ted (this  the  author  has  forgotten  to  suggest)  into  the  briUiant  coterie;  in  which 
case.  Fighting  Fitzgerald,  who  bullied  the  whole  club  at  Brookes's,  must  be  account- 
ed the  William  Tell  of  an  art  as  much  cn)tivated  as  dancing,  and  with  as  much  ad- 
vantage, tp;  society,  ■         .         '     ■    ' 

Concerning  drivings  I  shodd  have  long  hesitated,  till  I  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  it$  intimate  doctrines  from  a  delightful  epthijsiast  in  the  Sporting  Magazine.  No 
dilettante  ^ver  sp^ke  with  more  unaffected  pleasure  of.  the  Niobe ;  .indeed  I  some-» 
times  suspect  tho^e  dilettanti;  but  hear  lunif  and.  say  if  the  crowned  victor  at  an 
Olympic  stadium  could  be  celebrated  v(  ith  greater  animation  than  the  coaehmar^  whq 
drives  the  York  Express  from  Bugden  to  Welwyn  and  back.  "  The  moment  be  has 
got  his  seat  and  made  his  start,  you  are  struck  at  once  with  the  perfect  mastership 
of  his  art.  The  hand  just  over  his  left,  thigh,  the  arm  without  constraint,  steady, 
and  with  a  holding  command  that  keeps  his  horses  like  clock-work ;  yet  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  quite  with  loose  reins ;  so  firm  arid  compact  he  is  that  you  seldom 
observe  any  shifting.  Only  to  take  a  shorter  purchase  for  a  run  down  bill;  his  right 
^and;and  whip  are  beautifully  in  unison;  the  crop,  if  not  in  a  direct  line  with. the 
box,  over  the  near  wheel,  raised  gracefully  up  as  it  were  to  reward  the  near  side 
horse;  the  thong— the  thoQg  after  three  twists  which  appears  in  his  hand  to. have 
been  placed  by'  the  maker  never  to  be  altered  o^  improved  ...«..•  and  .if  the 
p^-^iAe  horse  becomes  sUck,  to  see  the  turn  of  his  arm  to  reduce  a  twist,  or  to  re« 
verse»  if  necessary,  is  exquisite :  aftei:  being  jtlaced  uruier  the  rib,  or  upon  the  shoulder 
point,  up  comes  the  arm,  and  with  it  the  thong  returns  to  the  elegant  position  upon 
ti^  crop!  I  say  elegant!  the  stick,  highly  polished  yew— rather  light— not  too  ta* 
per— yet  elastic;  a  thong  in  clean  order,  pliable.  All  done  without  effort— merely 
atom  of  the  wrist!" 

Stanza  IV.  .       i 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  pretty  story,  like  that  of  the  Corinthian  girl  who 
traces  her  lover's  shadow  on  the  wall,  to  account  for  the  invention  of  Sculpture,  the 
most  ancient  of  arts,  and  the  most  universal.  There  is  no  country,  "  a  Gadibus  us- 
que Auroram  et  Gangem."  that  has  not  made  attempts  at  sculpture,  and  as  the  pro- 
pensity has  been  so  universal,  it  is  surprising  that  in  one  situation  only  in  the  whole 
world  it  has  ever  greatly  prospered.  All  the  reasons  1  have  heard  or  read  for  the 
excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  the  imitative  arts,  are  unequal  to  the  case.  Their  hap- 
py climate  was  not  peculiar  to  them  ;  they  were  not  rich,  so  as  to  encourage  artists; 
nor  luxurious,  so  as  to  require  them ;  the  fine  arts  ought  to  have  flourished  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  further  curious  to  observe  how  limited  they  seem  to  have  been  in  re- 
lution  to  time  as  well  as  to  place.  After  the  age  of  Adrian,  the  declension  of  this 
art  was  most  rapid  and  unaccountable,  so  that  by  the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  al- 
most ceased  to  exist :  the  same  evidence  being  afforded  by  the  inspecting  of  gems, 
medals,  statues,  and  ornamental  architecture.  Long  familiarity  with  jfine  medals  had 
rendered  the  Athqnian,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  a  man  of  intuitive  taste  in  sculpture, 
.as  the  modern  Roman  is  in  music,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  can  have  no  idea.  Of 
(ha  fine^  works  of.  that  a0e„  the.  ^eater  number  by  far  are  pertebedj^  but  the  wxltmgs 


•f  th^  On^ta  MifRdentlf  prote  tli«  tmlrertality  of  a  tait«  kir  CbmPr  iikl  i  presuiniM 
tlM  of^tfaeir  gdiMiml  exoellwte«.  When,  st  thd  saoriiMiirFolyaem,  tho  atteiidantt> 
rend  the  germent  of  the  virgin  fh»m  the  thoulfter^wnwariit  her  ex^fowed  form  is^sai^ 
'  |»  lit  M  beaUtiAi!  it  a  Kottte. 

|i4«nwf  r  lllife  ffTijH*  / '#»*  AFAAMATOS 
'^MsAXimi.  ■         .   EuHp.  ffecuih, 

in  the  Aictftiit  of  the  eame  po^  Admetin  is  miide  to  exp^e^  hiaitdf  in  terouoC 
which  tlie  foHamiag  i»  not  an  unfaithful  parafbrase,  the  two  iattliaea  «^^i8ui^what 
iaifuciy  ^^  ill  U9»  beautiful  <>figinal,  •>  . 
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S<«ulptaredt>y  skllftfl  haiid8»  thy  lovelf  fbilitif 

Within  the. chamber  of  our  lovepf  ihall  U«» 
Ibi  gri^rs  abandonment  n.  get  rate  there, 
•      ClMp  the  cold  bust,  uilatt8w«i\l  call  thee  ft81/  • 

Till»  maddeniDg  attheeo|K>.of  thy  namib 
I  feel  the  heaving  lK>som  swell  to  mine, 
•  And  hear  the  lifejMlse  throbbing  as  foeibre.' 

Stanza  V; 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  the  incomparable  Domeilidhiiios  in  that  fin€ 
^ollefetion,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Agne8»  and  the  Seven  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary»  two 
Of  the 'finest  pictures  in  the  worid.  They  were  preserved,  when  I  was  first  in  Italy; 
in  the  ehapei  of  Ui  dissolved  convent ;  hut  of  late  yearly  together  with  nudiberlesa 
other  picturevof  tho  highest  rank,  tliey -form  part  Of  a  museum  or  gallery,  not  infe<« 
rior,>n/ii*  rf^/dWctfttof, -to  the  Vatican  itself.- 

-  //  Giove dei  PiUaril  there  he  hangs  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  in  the  room  desA 
tined  for  the  portraits  of  artiste,  with  a  bem^  likd  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo>  re« 
markibly  fin*  re^ar  features,  aiad  the  eye  of  a  hawk ! 


^JlramsnKiwiPi  !rfa#MU  fwiamysij  pietor,  >Mpty» 
■"         "  omnia  novitt 

PaSnting  aMadomw  one  day,  constmethig  an  aqueduct  the  next !  Ttom  his  partietthtf 
Hdn  {n  prc^paring  IHs  otm  colours  and  mixing  his  own  oR^  lie  seems  to  have  A  «ore 
«f  pretension  to  the  only  ambiguous  epithet  iii  the  Ihie  of  the  satirfst,— unleik  knt 
body 'can  construe  '^  aliptea"  better.  HSs  works^are  not  indeed  of  Homerie  rank,  it 
mast  be  confessed,  but  they  are  all  that  btiaoty  can  make  them ;  and  Leoniurdo  ^ 
Vmtl  gave  a  momentum  to  the  fine  arts  which  theyliave  rievcr  Idst.  The  picture 
here  of  Ostharine  of  Arragon,  the  first  iHfe  of  Henry  VIIL— that  Blue  Beaiii  not 
f^ulous— '  is  **  a  fine  specimen  of  the  master,*'  as  the  catalogues  say.  All  the  dev 
taHrso^ecise,  the  smaU  taper -fingers,  and  even- the  rings  upon  them,  the  miirately 
painted  hair  and  eyebrows,  it  looks,  as  all  his  pictures  look,  a  magnified  miniature 
or  enamel ;  yet  his  peculiarities  were  on  the  verge  of  defects,  no  doubt,  and  put  one 
now  and  then  rather  too  much  in  mind  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

arANZA  VI. 

loifATEVS  Loyola.  (Rubens.)  The  famous  Captain. generel  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
was  certainly  a  hero  in  his  way,  and  to  whom  I  can  have  no  reason  to  refuse  the 
title  of  a  saint,  is  here  represented  t^  Rubens  in  one  of  those  happier  exertkms  of 
his  pencil,  in  which  he  gets  beyond  common  nature,  and  liecomes  the  painter  of  sen- 
timent*'  The  countenance  is  expressive  of  great  earnestness  and  solemnity ;  b^s  eye, 
one  cf  the  finest  and  brightest  specimens  of  that  organ,  ts  turned  upward  towards  a 
glory  which  ilhiminates  an  open  book,  on  which  is  v^ritten  **  ad  majorem  Dei  glo- 
Ham  ^uiemiqne  huic  Christi  militree  nomen  dederit.'*  His  rigiit  hand  is  extended, 
ftnd  with  a  salient  effect  that  renders  it  one  of  the  inmicl(ps  of  art. 

CHABLEe  1.  (Vanth^.)  Of  the  many  extant  portraits  of  Charlei  (an  admirable 
eubjeet  for  the  painter)  by  tlie  band  of  Vandyke,  this  Is  onet>f  the  finest  He  Is 
invested  withibe  robes  of  the  garter,  bis  righe  hand  rests  on  k  table,  and  his  gloves 
are  negligently  held  in  the  other.  The  Castle  also  possesses  a  dupHcate  of  that 
magnifiosnt  picture  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  monarch  is  represented  on  hone- 
hack  with  the  Doke  d'Epermm  bearing  his  helmet,  standby  br  his  side.    The  berva 
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if  td?aiielfigttp<m  tl»  spfctator  hi  all  the  sUtelineM  ottm  MiiioMl^lHifcluit  re^ehM  a 
military  ediMatioiw  .  £my  one  knows  th^  horse-v^iobody  eould  ataat  iam,  tieaA 
now,  without  detection !  *       .  ,     .  ^ 

GoNOOMAB.  (  rdatqtm* )  This  Gondomar  wall  one  of  the  moat  daaigniii^of  aicn, 
and  the  moat  auceesaful  in  his  designs,  under  teeming  simplicHSr  and  deTelopemsnt 
of  character.  He  was  ambassador  from  Spain  in  161^^  and  became  very  unpopabir 
in  this  country  for  his  supposed  endeavour  to  bring  about  tbt  Spanish  mateb,  whkk 
was  superseded  1^  the  union  of  Charles  I.  to  Henrietta  Maria.  He^ras  aH  thlf%» 
to  all  men,  a  great  proficient  in  that  art  whieh  the  Orebks  so  happily  called  an^p^ 
teridng  s  he  spoke  Latin  with  James  1.,  drank  deeply  with  the  King  of  DeiiiiiitH% 
and,  wUat  is  more  memorable*  was  an  overmatch  for  him,  though  the  native  of  a 
southern  region,  where  the  S^thlan  viee  of  intoxication  is  unknown*  Th^re  is  a 
portnUt  of  this  "^gentis  Hispaiite  deens*'  in  Hampton  €ourt,  and  roentkmis  made  of 
two  others  in  Grange^  His  historical  character,  which  agrees  with  his  counterlbit 
presentment  in  this  extraordinary  picture,  may  he  collected  from  Hume^  Clarendon^ 
and  Harris's  Lives. 

Line  7.  Were  there  no  other  evidence  that  Henrietta  was  a  lovely  woman,  and 
Vandyke  a  great  painter,  here  it  is !  The  eyes  are  tlie  deep  hazel  eyes  of  a  Freneli 
beauty,  whieh  is  raying  every  thing;  the  mouth  is  small,  and  the  general  expressloill 
extremely  captivating,  a  term  which,  designating  nothing,  means  every  thing.  But 
she.  is  not  the- only  beauty  in  the  conservatory  of  Warwick;  She  has  a  powerfM 
rivdl,  not  perhaps  in  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  ('Vandyke),  who  presides,  in  thegreiit 
drawing-room,  yet  surely  in  the  portrait  called  "  Duchess  of  Orleans  with  her  son ;" 
to  say  notliing  of  the  Duchess  of  Parroai  attributed  in  some  book  to  Paolo  Veronese, 
but  intuitively,  one  would  say,  a  Titian.  ^ 

Of  warriors  there  is  no  lack  in  any  collection ;  but  here  they  constitute  a  ^vei^ 
formidable  society.  There  is  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  by  Vhndyke^ 
there  is  the  red-haired  and  the  black. haired  Montrose,  by  Rubens,,  both  Certainly -of 
l^e  first  order  of  portraits,  especially  the  latter,  in  which  the  relief,  drawings  and  eof- 
louring,  and  accessories,  are  all  eminent.  The  breakfast  parlour  has  a  curious,  rai^ 
ther  than  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and  of  Lord  Brooke^  kitl^  at  the  tlege 
of  Lichfield.  Hiere  is  a  Burgomaster  of  coarse  expression,  bufr  marveUous  ekecul 
tion,  1^  Rembrandt.  All  these  worthies,  including  the  finest  pair  of  Lions  (Rubens) 
in  exbtenoe,  not  excepting,  or  perhaps  otil^  excepting,  those  in  St  Peter^i^by  Canoi^ 
must  forgive  my  inability  to  do  them  any  justice;  I  shall  not  ibrget  tibem. 

Stanza  VIL 

There  are  severd  fine  ^alvators  in  the  Castle,  thoogh  not  of  large  t^tti  One  of 
them  exhibits  the  effect  of  wind  in  a  wonderful  manner.  There  are  two  ortln^ 
fine  Poussins,  an  artist  whom  people  appear  to  praise  without  sufficient  cordialh^ 
examination  and  enquiry  being  laborious  and  acquiescence  easy.  To  see  that  a  thins; 
is  fine  is  not- difiicult ;  but*it  takes  a  long  time  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  receive 
that  pleasure  from  the  fine  arts  which  they  really  are  capable  of  affording; 

**  Mais^  dit  Candide,  n'y  a-t-il  pas  du  plaisira  tout  critlquer?  a  sentir  des  dSg^/^ 
on  les  autres  hommes  croient  voir  des  beaules  f  C'est  a  dire>  repnt  Marthi;  qo*il  va 
du  plaisir  a  n* avoir  pas  du  ifUdsbr  /*'  This  is  the  common  sort  of  criticism ;  the  criti- 
cism of  reviewers;  feliciter  vortat !  it  is  a  much  more  enviable  endowment  to  have 
the  organs  of  perception  aUve>  to  beauty  of  every  kind,  and  to  cultivate  those  ttf 
judgment  in  investigating  the  sources  of  excellence. 

Lord  Warwick's  Canaietii  is  unique.  That  artist,  if  I  recollect  right,  actually 
painted,  it  in  the  castle.    Its  subject  a  Venetian  carnival. 

Stanza  X. 
There  is  itJeeHng  of  respect  inspired  by  ancient  buildings  of  importance.  Such  k 
castle  as  Warwick,  which  has  lodged  a  succession  of  generations  of  the  most  oppo- 
site characters — at  one  time  the  ^  dulcis  et  quieri  animi  vir,  et  qui,  congruo  sitis 
moribus  studio,  vitam  egit  et  clausit;*'  at  another  by  the  assassin  of  Piers  de  Oavei- 
ston  the  king's  favourite, "  whose  head  he  cut  off  upon  Blacklow  hill,  and  gave  th^ 
friars  preachers  the  charge  of  his  body,  inasmuch  as  he  had  Called  the  saht  earfthe 
BHtck  D6g  of  Arderne  ;'*— is  not  to  be  approached  as  one  visits  tL  handsome  stone 
house  of  BiHadian  architecture !— sucji  a  house  we  know  can  never  have  beefi  tbb 
scene  either  of  council  or  consppiacy;  within  such,  walls  there  can  never  bavie  been 
**  latens  odium  inter  regem  et  proceres,  et  prsecipu^  inter  comitem  de  Wafwi€k^ 
•dbttrentesM^osdem.'*  ,    ..      *^ 


t9»  I.iiui.imillenM  Wariiick  Cti^kL  CApuI,. 

J  Al  to  the  TJTU  altd  ita  awaiu,  I  Imre  learned  troia  tbe  Imrd  ta  .wbom  it  bas  beeo 
long  ^ince  cflDHcrated,  (altboiigh  he  aaj  jiaC  have  Liad  Che  right  or  fishing  in  it 
when  alive,)  tbsC  "  discretion  is  Ihe  better  part  ofvitlour.''  i 

If  I  were  U)  describe  the  walks,  I  tliould  only  saj  U)at  Ibey  were  contrived,  b«  kit 
tralka  ought  to  be,  to  let  [n  the  sun  or  to  Bhut  liim  out  by  tivns.  Here  you  rtjoice . 
In  the  fulness  of  bis  meridian,  itrength,  and  here  in  the  shadows  of  various  depth 
and  intensity,  which  a  well  diaposed  and  happily  contrasted  sylvan  population  luiow a 
how  to  effect.  Tbe  eenatoristoak,  the  Epreading  iyvum(He,  tl>e  beHutiful  plane 
^which.I  never  see  without  recoilecting  thechai^nel  of  the  Asopusand  tlie  woody 
aide*  of  (E^ta,)  tbe  aristorratic  pine  runeing  up  in  solitary  stateliness  till  it  equal  the 
csftle  turrets,  all  these,  and  many  more,  are  admiraLly  iniemringled  and  contrasted, 
in  platitiliona  which  esiablish.  as  every  ibing  in  and  about  the  caalle  does,  the  cob- 
aumisate  taste  of  tbe  late  earl,  although  it  mutt  be  admitted  lie  bad  the  finest  Eubr> 
Jects  to  worjc  upon,  from  the  happy  4i>'poiition  of  the  groitnd,  I  shall  never  forget 
fhe  Srst  ^me  1  wallied  over  lliem  ;  a  pheasant  occasionally,  sb'ifting  hi«. quarters  at 
mj  intrusion,  and  making  his  noisy  way  through  an'etiier  so  clear,  so  pure,  so_ino> 
tionleta,  that  the  broad,  leaves  subsided,  latber  Iban  fel)  Co  the  ground,  without  the 
least, iji^lurbance ;  the  tall  grey  chimneys  just  breathing  their  smoke  upon  the  blue 
.element,  tvhicli  they  scarcely  stained ;  every  green  thing  was  h^inning  to  wear  the 
«ob>ur,Df  dec^y,  and  tnany,a  tint  of  yellow,  deepening  into  crjuige,  made  me  sensible. 
that  "there  lie  tongues  in  trees,"  if  not  "good  in  every  thing."  But  MontaigM. 
cayt  iwthing  is  useless,  not  even  imitUily  itit^, 

Stamza  XII. 
Of  the  little  domestic  secrets  here  alluded  .to,  history  might  be  Ibought  sufficient-. 
if  to  establish  tbe  one,  and  analogy  the  other.  But  there  is  in  fact,  if  any  body  be 
to  unreasonable  as  to  require  it,  evidence  for  both.  I  myself  prefer  tradition,  or  pro- 
bability, in  these  matters;  for  Aristotle  suCh,  men  lie,  but  circumstances  do  not; 
—tbe  _true  may  not  be  alivays  the  probuble,  but  the  probable  is  almost  always  the 

.  Id  the  reign  of  King  John,  a  precept  is  addressed  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  certain  John  de  Canlaluiie,  (whether  he  Cakes  his  name  from  the  melon,  or 
th$  inelon  from  bim,  no  industry  of  mine  has  been  able  to  detect,)  in  which  it  is  SrsC 
pfeaml^led,  that,  f  whereas  the  great  ladies  of  tliie  realni  have  been  long  dispoaed 
to  tnatch  tfiemsflvea  in  conformitj  to  their  own  inclination  without  tbe  king's  con- 
sent," bis  msjesly  requires  Ihe  reverend  aiid  learned  persana  above  named  to  take 
possession  of  Warwick  Castle,  being  a  cattle  extraordinarily  strong,  and  situated  to- 
Ige  that  its  y^ung  couniess,  "  aa  it  would  he  taWpfnl- 
ind  any  peraon  she  liked,"  should  not  marry  en^  man 

ftir  a  romance  I  however,  as  all  other  wooing  was  Ms. 

if  necessity,  and  married  in  tbe  course  of  tlie  year  ■ 
'fmeft,  whose  name,  aa  Dugdale  spells  it,  was  certainty, 
ilities.  I  shpuld  guese  ifu  Fleuii,  or  du  iPleiaiit,  a  name 
uai  occurs  m  ancieiu  recoro.  "  But,"  continues  the  historian,  "  as  there  were  ex. 
Iratvdinary  means  used  about  wooing  and  winning  this  great  lady,  so  there  was  not 
wanting  suspicion  (there  never  isl)  that  she  had  been  strongly  solicited  by  some, 
and  that  possibly,  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  her  sex,  she  might  have  been  wrought 
upon  to  contr;ict  herself  to  anotbeb" 

Stanza  XIIL 

This  superb  work  of  aniiiiuity  must  indeed  be  seen,  to  tw  sufficiently  estimated  i 
the  great  Ulure  of  that  brunch  of  Ibe  Biic  arts  whicli  la  employed  lo  represent  all 
0».l  idea  of  taa  wbicli  it  must  iieceasarily  give  where  the 

atgei  large.     If  tlic  happy  and  fruitful  genius  of  the  ancients 

I*  M  e,  itis  in  the  endless  a'nd  beautiful  variety  in  the  form 

of  tl  material  composed ;  a  variety  to  which  tbe  moderns 

Iwre  ily  nothing. 

T\  int  are,  of  course,  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 

tfait  '■  Medicean,  the  flaest  of  them  all.   jTtie  best  repreient- 

atlOB  tncsi,  three  in  number.     One  great  and  conspicuous 

Imhui  l  the  elegantly  (urm^  handle;,  and  in  tlie  artful  inser- 

t!oB<     .   -  .. f  Ihe  vinc^stems  which  compose  them,  into  Its  margin, 

where  tbey  throw  off  a  ricb  embroidery  of  leaves  and  Iruit.  .  A  lion'i  skin,  with 
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the  liead  and  claws  attached,  form  a  sort  of  drapery^  and  the  introduction  of  the 
thyrsus,  the  lituus,  and  three  bacchanalian  masks  on  ^ch  side,  complete  the  embeU 
lishments.  The  capacity  of  this  vase  is  163j:allons ;  its  diameter  9  feet ;  its  pedestal 
of  course  modern.  It  was  discovered  in  1770,  in  the  draining  of  a  mephitic  lake 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Villa  Adriana  called  Laga  di  Pantanello.  Lord  Warwick 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  vase,  which  had  this'  peculiarity,  that,  whereas  almost 
every  other  object  of  art  in  the  kingdom  lias  been  catalogued  and  sold  over  and 
over  again,  this  vase  passed  (after  a  sufficiently  long  parenthesis  of  time)  immediate^ 
Jrom  the  gardens  of  Adrian  to  his  own  S 

The  Cawdor  Vase  was  found  in  the  same  place,  and  was  once  the  ornament  of 
the  Villa  Lanti,  as  it  now  probably  is  of  Wobum,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Buke  of  Bedford  for  700  guineas.  Pius  VL  threatened  the  exporters  of  this  vase, 
but  only  threatened  them,  with  the  castle  of  St  Apgelo.  The  law  of  the  Papal 
States  is  very  properly  despotic  on  the  subject  of  sending  an^  important  antiquity  out 
of  the  country:  the  only  evasion  of  it  (it  is  indeed  a  very  memorable  one)  in  my 
time,  was  in  the  case  of  the  Barberini  Faun,  one  of  the  very  finest  pieces  of  antique 
sculpture.  This  Marble  stood  in  the  Vatican  in  the  summer  of  1814,  having  been 
reclaimed  by  the  government,  after  its  purchase  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
Ttiey  gave  it  up  afterwards :  it  disappeared  one  fine  morning,  and  is  now  in  Munich* 
I  also  recollect  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage  for  sale;  the  Government' interfered  and 
became  the  purchaser. 

Aureste,  Adrian  lived  A.D.  76;  Constantine  about  270;  Hbnorius  about  450. 
The  Romans  had  not  quitted  Britain  finally  till  tl|is  latter  date ;  and  "  the  groans 
of  the  Britons*'  addressed  to  that  emperor  were  yet  anterior  to  any  Saxon  settle- 
ment in  the  island.  Compared  to  its  vase,  Warwick  castle  itself  is  a  thing  of  yes* 
terday. 

Stanza  XV. 

Adrian  was  not  merely  Emperor,  but  statesman,  philosopher,  and  savant;  he 

spoke  excellent  Greek  at  fifteen,  an  accomplishment  esteemed  exactly  as  French 

and  Italian  now  are. 

— — —  Senno  linguft  ooncinnus  utrftque 
Suavior,  ut  Cnio  no^  si  commiita.Falerni  ett— Hon. 

This  consideration  explains  the  "  Canusini  more  bilinguis'*  of  the  same  poet.     Ca« 
nusium  must  have  been  full  of  Greek  visitors,  as  Barletta,  close  by,  is  at  this  day. 

When  Adrian,  the  Pericles. of  the' Roman  empire,  came  to  the  throne,  he  burnt 
the  bonds  of  obligation  from  cities  and  individuals  to  the  imperial  treasury,  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions !  and  is  accordingly  represented  on  a  medal  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand.  He  instituted  schools,  supported  his  poor  nobility,  and,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Popes  and  the  Medicit  was  the  greatest  patron  of  art  on  record.  'As  he  travelled 
nioch,  he  became  liberal,  and  a  man  of  taste,— subtilis  vetierum  judex.— >He  probably 
built  the  exquisite  temple  at  l^sknes  called*  Afotjon  ^rr^( what  a 'name  for  that 
beautiful  Corinthian !)  He  passed  a  printer  at  Athens,  and  then  went  over  to  Si- 
cily to  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  top  of  JStna;  he  rebuilt  three  great  cities  in  Asia 
overthrown  by  earthquakes;  and  after  many  other  acts  of  magnificence  he  died  of 
the  dropsy  at  Bais,  was  burnt  at  Putebli,  and  his  urn  was  placed  iii  the  immense 
mausoleum  on  the  margin  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  always  borne  bis  name.  He  ex. 
celled  in  all  the  learning,  practised  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments,  and  was  ad- 
dicted to  all  the  luxuries,  and  most  of  the  vices,  of  his  time ;  which  were  the  vices 
of  all  times.  His  apprfebensions  of  a  future  state  are  evident  in  the  well-known 
lines  translated  by  Prior,  and  Byron :  "  Animula  vagula,*'  &c 

Is  society  aware  of  its  immense  obligations  to  Physicians,  in  reference  to  arts  and 
learning  ?  The  illustrious  family  which  gave  those  sovereigns  to  Tuscany,  under 
whose  auspices  the  world  assumed  a  new  character,  did  not  disdain  to  bear  a  name 
which  indicated  the  original  profession  of  their  house;  although  an  injudicious  flat- 
terer endeavoured  to  make  out  of  the  six  salutary  pills,  borne  6s  their  device,  six 
mischievous  balls.  What  does  not  Oxford,  what  does  not  England,  owe  to  Linacre  t 
Hat  a  nobler  use  of  wealth  and  influence  ever  been  made,  than  by  Mead,  by  UaU 
cliffef  Was  Asketo  of  the  many?  But  pray  read  the  Gotd-headed  Cane,  of  which  the 
author,  having  taken  counsel  of  Tasso  imd  Lucretius,  has  practised  thei  piea^  fraud 
of  making  you  swallow  inconsciously  a  good  deal  of  physic,  by  applying  hoaqr  to 
the  lips  of  the  cop  which  contains  it. 

As  to  the  cane  itself,  that  Oiduceus  which  has  conducted  so  nuuiy  happy  ghotti 

to  the  Elysian  fields,  it  deserves  a  shrine! 

Ttt  piai  Isetit  animas  reponlt 
SediDus,  virgdque  levem  coertct 
Aurt4  turbami  tupeib  deonitn 
Qiatos  et  iBds. 


SONGS  OP  THE  ATTEQTIQUS^ 

I. 

TH«  BtCALl. 

Ala* !  the  kind*  the  playfiil*  and  the  gav^ 
They, who  have  ^aaden'd  their  domettte  board, 
i|«d  eheei^  tfw  Hitter  hflnthF-4*  My  vetDin? 

J«ANBA  Bailux. 

Comb  home !-— tbere  k  a  somrwing  bftath 

In  matte  since  ye  went ; 
And  the  early  flbwer-scents  wander  by. 

With  moumfhl  memories  blent : 
Hie  sounds  of  every  household  voice 

Are  grown  more  sad  and  deep. 
And  the  sweet  word — Brother'^wiakeB  a  wish 

To  turn  aside  and  weep» 

0  ye  beloved^  come  home  I — the  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone. 
The  thne  of  bearth-l^ht  and  of  aoBg 

Retum«-««nd  ye  are  gone  I 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  faUa 

On  the  tesaken  room. 
Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness. 

That  deepens  midat  die  gloMfi. 

Where  finds  it  3^Mi,  our  wandering  <HNB  ? 

With  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
Untamed,  bencadi  the  docrl'a  ftikm. 

Or  <m  ^e  bne  mid-sea  ? 
'Mid  stormy  hiHs  of  battles  old. 

Or  where  dark  riveni  ftntm  ? 
Oh !  Life  is  dim  where  ye  are  not^» 

Back,  ye  beloved !  come  home ! 

Come  with  the  leaves  and  winds  of  spring, 

And  swift  birds  o'er  the  main ! 
Our  love  is  |;rown  too  sorrowful. 

Bring  us  its  youth  agaiul 
Bring  the  glad  tones  to  music  back— - 

-^till,  still  your  home  ia  £ui ; 
The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 

Al(me  is  wanting  there  i  F.  H. 

XL 

THE  INDIAN  WITH  HIS  DEA*D  CHILD.* 

Then  the  hunter  tuzn'd  away  from  that  8cene» 
Where  the  home  of  his  fathen  once  had  heen. 
And  burning  fhooghtt  flash'd  o'n^  hi*  niad. 
Of  the  white  man'i  faith  and  lere  unkind. 

Bryant. 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight, 

I  journey  with  the  dead : 


*  **  A  striktng  display  of  Indian  character  occurred  some  years  since  in  a  town  in 
Maine.  An  Indian  of  ilie  Kennebeck  tribe,  renMurkable  for  his  good  conduct,  recei- 
ved a  grant  of  Und  from  the  state,  and  fixe4  himself  in  a  new  township,  where  ft 
anmber  of  fiunilics  were  settled.  Though  not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice 
against  Indians  prevented  any  sympathy  with  him.  This  was  sliewn  on  the  death  of 
his  only  child,  when  none  of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  after,  be  gave  up 
his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child,  and  carried  St  with  him  two  hundred  miles 
through  the  forest,  to  join  the  Canadisn  Indians.*'— TtTDOa's  ZAHten  on  tite  EaUern 
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In  the  darkness  of  the  forest  boughs, 
A  lonely  path  I  tread. 

But  my  heart  is  high  and  fearless. 
As  by  mighty  wings  upborne ; 

The  mountain- e^le  hath  not  plumes 
So  strong  as  love  and  scorn. 

I  have  raised  thee  from  the  grave- sod. 
By  the  white  man's  path  defiled ; 

On  to  th'  ancestral  wilderness 
I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child ! 

I  have  ask'd  the  ancient  deserts 
'  To  give  my  dead  a  place. 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  free   . 
Alone  should  leave  a  trace : 

And  the  rocking  pines  made  answers- 
Go,  bring  us  back  thine  own ! 

And  the  streams  from  all  the  hunter's  hills 
Rush'd  with  an  echoing  tone. 


> 
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Thou  shalt  rest  by  sounding  waters. 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll ; 
The  voices  of  those  chainless  ones 

With  joy  shall  fill  thy  soul. 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead, 
Where  the  arrows  of  my  fkther's  bow 

Their  falcon-flight  have  sped. 

I  have  left  the  spoilers'  dwellings 

For  evermore  Dehind ; 
Unmingled  with  their  household  sounds. 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind. 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearth-fires, 

I  watch'd  my  child's  decay ; 
Uncheer'd  I  saw  the  spirit-light 

From  his  young  eyes  fade  away.  - 

When  his  head  sank  on  my  bosom. 
When  the  death-sleep  o'er  him  fell. 

Was  there  one  to  say — "  A  friend  is  near?" 
There  was  none ! — Pale  race,  farewell ! 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars. 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow,   ' 
Back,  back !  I  bore  thee  laughing  thence, 

—I  bear  thee  slumbering  now! 

I  bear  him  unto  burial 

With' the  mighty  hunters  gone  ;— 
I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  forest-breeze,— 

Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son  ! 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead  ; 
But  my  heart  is  strong,  mv  step  is  fieet. 

My  father's  patli  I  tread. 


•F«-H. 


im  S9ng$  of  the  AfeetioM.  L^V^'^f 

III. 

THE  TWO  HOMES. 

Oh !  if  the  soul  hnmortal  be, 
I*  not  its  love  immorUl  too } 

Sbest  thou  my  home  ?— 'Tis  where  yon  woods  are  waving 
In  their  dark  richness^  to  the  sunny  air ; 
Where  yon  hlue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving> 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  light — 'tis  there ! 

Midst  these  green  haunts  how  raan^  a  sprinf?  lies  gleaming, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  colour'd  with  the  skies. 
My  boyhood's  haunt^  through  days  of  summer  dreaming. 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies ! 

My  home ! — the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track, 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing 
Seem  with  soft  links  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved — there  pray'd  for ! — there  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye. 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother ; 
Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly ! 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending^  ^ 

All  the  home*  voices  meet  at  day's  decline ; 

One  are  those  ton^,  as  from  one  heart  ascending-— 

—There  laughs  my  home.    Sad  stranger !  where  is  thine  ? 

-— Ask'st  thou  of  mine  ? — In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying. 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away ; 
'Tis  where  /  too  am  loved,  with  love  undying. 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step — But  where  are  they  ? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  tHeir  dwellings 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars^  the  trackless  air  !-— 
I  know  it  not — yet  trust  the  whisper,  telling 
My  lonely  hearty  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  loving? 
Happy  thnu  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine ! 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving. 
That  with  the  dead^  where'er  they  be,  is  mine. 

go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother ! 
ear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene ! 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother^ 
I  will  beUeve— but  dark  seas  roll  between.  F.  H. 


TEaNAL  INVOCATION. 

BY  DELTA. 
I. 

Comb  hither^  come  hither^  and  view  the  face 

Of  nature^  enroU'd  in  her  vernal  grace:—  i 

By  the  hedge-row  wayside  flowers  are  springing ; 

On  the  budded  elms  the  birds  are  singing ; 

And  up— up— up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven^ 

Mounts  the  lark  on  the  wings  of  her  rapture  driven  :  i 

The  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  fresh  and  loud ;  | 

On  the  sky  there  is  not  a  speck  of  cloud  ;— 

Come  hither,  come  hither^  and  join  with  me. 

In  the  leison's  deUghtful  jubilee ! 
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II. 
Haste  out  of  doors— from  the  pastoral  mount 
The  isles  of  ocean  thine  eye  may  count— 
From  coast  to  coast,  and  from  town  to  town^ 
You  can  see  the  white  sails  gleaming  down> 
Like  monstrous  water-hirds^  which  fling 
The  golden  light  from  each  snowy  wing  ; 
And  the  chimney 'd  steam-hoat  tossing  high 
Its  volumed  smoke  to  the  waste  of  sky ; 
While  you  note,  in  foam,  on  the  ydlow  beach^ 
The  tiny  billows  each  chasing  each. 
Meeting,  and  mixing,  and  melting  away> 
Like  happy  things  in  the  light  of  day. 
As  rack  dissolves  in  the  soft  blue  sky. 
Or  Time  in  the  sea  of  Eternity ! 

III. 
Why  tarry  at  home  ? — the  swarms  of  air 
Are  about — and  o'erhead— and  every  where-^ 
The  little  moth  opens  its  silken  wings. 
And  from  right  to  left  like  a  blossom  flings. 
And  from  side  to  side,  like  a  thistle- seed. 
Uplifted  by  winds  from  September  mead ; 
The  midge  and  the  fly,  from  their  long,  dull  sleep, 
Venture  again  on  the  light  to  peep. 
Over  land  and  lake  abroad  they  flee. 
Filling  air  with  their  murmurous  ecstasy ; 
The  hare  leaps  up  from  his  brushwood  b^. 
And  limps,  and  turns  his  timid  head  ; 
The  partridge  whirrs  from  the  glade ;  the  mole 
Pops  out  from  the  earth  of  its  wintry  hole ; 
And  the  perking  squirrel's  small  nose  you  see 
From  the  fungous  nook  of  its  own  beech- tree. 

IV. 

Come  hasten,  come  hither,  and  you  shall  see 

The  beams  of  that  same  sun  on  tower  and  tree, 

That  shone  over  Adam  in  Eden's  bowers. 

And  drank  up  the  dew  of  his  garden  flowers ; 

Come  hither,  and  look  on  the  same  blue  sky. 

Whose  arching  cloudlessness  blest  the  eye 

Of  sapient  Solomon,  when  he  sung. 

With  fluttering  heart,  and  raptur^  tongue, 

'^  The  rain  is  over  and  gone — and  lo ! 

The  winter  is  past,  and  the  young  flowers  blow ; 

The  turtle  coos ;  the  green  ngs  swell ; 

And  the  tender  grapes  have  a  pleasant  smell ; 

The  birds  are  singing  to  greet  the  day ; 

Arise,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away  !" 

V. 

Come  hasten  ye  out — the  reviving  year 

As  in  a  glass  makes  the  past  appear  ; 

And,  afar  from  care,  and  free  from  strife. 

We  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  morning  life— 

The  days,  when  Hope,  from  her  seraph  wing,- 

Rich  rainbow  hues  over  earth  did  fling ; 

And  lo !  the  blithe  throng  of  the  green  play-gtound— 

The  cricketers  cheer,  and  the  balls  rebound—- 

The  marble  is  shot  at  the  ring— the  air 

Re-echoes  the  noises  of  hounds  and  hare— 

The  perish'd  and  past«*the  things  of  yore — 

Come  back  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore. 

And  faces,  long  hid  in  Oblivion's  nipht, 

Start  from  the  darkness,  and  smile  m  light ! 
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Come  hasten  ye  hither-^our  garden  bowen 

Are  green  with  the  promise  of  budding  flowers—* 

The  crocu^^  and  spring's  first  Qiessenger^ 

The  fairy  f^nowdrop;,  are  blooming  here ; 

The  taper- leaf 'd  tulip  is  sprduting  up ; 

The  hyacinth  speaks  of  its  purple  cup ; 

The  jonquil  boasteth,  ^'  f  re  few  weeics  run^ 

My  golden  cirdet  TU  shew  the  sun  ;** 

The  giUy-jBower  raises  its  stem  on  high^ 

And  peeps  on  heaven  with  its  pinky  eye ; 

Primroses,  an,iris-hued  multitude^ 

Woo  the  bland  airs^  and  in  turn  are  wooed ; 

While  the  wall-fijower  threatens^  with  bursting  bud^ 

To  darken  its  blossoms,  with  winter '9  blood* 

Come  here,  come  hither,  and  mark  how  swdl 

The  fruit- buds  of  the  jargonelle  ; 

On  its  yet  but  leaflet  greening  boughs 

The  apricot  open  its  blossom  throws ;  y 

The  delicate  peach-tree's  branches  run 

O  er  the  warm  wall,  glad  to  feel  the  sun ; 

And  the  cherry  proclaims  a  cloudless  weather. 

When  its  fruit  and  the  blackbirds  will  toy  together  j 

See,  the  gooseberry^bushes  their  riches  show ; 

And  the  currant- bunch  hangs  its  leaves  below;  ' 

And  the  dtgnp-loving  rasp  saith,  ''  I'll  win  tout  praise 

With  my  grateful  coolness  on  harvest  days. ' 

Come  along,  come  along,  and  guess  with  me 

How  fair  and  how  fruitful  the  year  shall  be ! 

vin. 
Look  into  the  pasture  grounds  o'er  the  pale. 
And  behold  the  foal  with  its  switching  tail. 
About  and  abroad  in  its  mirth  it  flies, 
With  its  long  black  forelocks  about  its  eyes. 
Or  Itfjids  its  neck  down,  with  a  stretch. 
The  aaisy's  earliest  flower  to  reacl^ 
See,  as  on, by  the  hawthorn  fence^e  pass. 
How  the  sheep  are  nibbling  the  tender  grass. 
Or  holding  their  heads  to  the  sunny  ray. 
As  if  their  hearts,  like  its  smile,  were  gay; 
While  the  chattering  sparrows,  in  and  out. 
Fly,  the  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  roofs  about; 
And  sooty  rooks,  loudly  cawing,  roam 
With  sticks  and  straws  to  their  woodland  home* 

IX. 

Out  upon  in-door  cares !  Rejoice  . 

In  the  thrill  of  Nature's  bewitching  voice ! 

The  finger  of  God  hath  touch'd  the  sky. 

And  the  clouds,  like  a  vanquish'd  army,  fly. 

Leaving  a  rich,  wide,  azure  bow, 

O'erspanning  the  works  of  his  hand  below  :<— 

The  finger  of  God  hath  touch'd  the  earth,  I 

And  it  starts  from  slumber  in  smiling  mirth ; 

Behold  it  awake  in  the  bird  and  bee. 

In  the  springing  flower,  and  the  sprouting  tree. 

And  the  leaping  trout,  and  the  lapsing  stream,  | 

And  the  south- wind  soft,  and  the  warm  sunbeam :—  ■ 

From  the  sward  beneath,  and  the  boughs  above. 

Come  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  the  sounds  of  love ; 

Then  haste  thee  hi^^,  and  join  thy  voice 

With  a  world's,  which  shoots, ''  Rijoioe,  rqjoioe  t" 
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&£FOJifi  tlie  opening  of  the  Session, 
the  oountry  was  eitrnescly  exltorted,  not 
only  by  the  supporters  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  but  by  HMiny  who  pretended^ 
.be  hostile  to  thenji,  to  remain  passive, 
jmd  rely  implicitly  on  theDuke  of  Wel« 
.lington.  H^y  continued  their  exhort- 
.attons  until  the  measure  of  Miniet(»rs 
was  ^ced  before  Parliament.    Ac- 
cording to  their  ret»'esentations,  the 
Duke  would  deliver  himself  of  some 
.  emancipation-scheme,  wholly  different 
.from  any  which  had  previously  seen 
,the  light;  and  which  would  abound 
in  valid  aecurities.    Securities — yes, 
,the  most  ample  securities^,  will  be  gi- 
ven 1  was  their  unanimous  cry.    The 
Duke  himself  laboured  zealoudy  to 
«[>read  the  delusion.     He  protested 
tnat  his  securities  would  satisfy  "  the 
reasonal^e  men  of  all  parties;"  tmd 
.would  add  mightily  to  the  safety  of 
Protestantism. 

The  scheme  of  his  Grace  is  now  be- 
fore the  world ;  and  what  are  its  se- 
,  curities  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than 
.  '^  unconditional  emancipation."  It  re- 
jects various  securities  which  eman- 
cipators like  Mr  Canning,  Lord  Plun- 
.kett,  &c.  thought  necessary,  and  it 
offers  nothing  deserving  of  the  name. 
.What  more  could  be  expected  from 
him,  who  wrote  the  celebrated  letter 
.to  Dr  Curtis?  The  country  can  now 
judge  how  far  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
.ton  and  his  assertions  are  worthy  of 
being  relied  on. 

We  will  preface  our  remarks  on  the 
reasons  used  in  support  of  this  scheme 
.with  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
its  parents*    The  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  in  substance  very  recently,  that 
character  in  these  days  was  every  thing 
.to  public  men:  and  this  must  abund- 
antly justify  us,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
Grace,  for  scrutinising  the  pretensions 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  cha- 
racter.   To  the  country  tne  examina- 
.  tion  is  essential  for  enabling  it  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  scheme  itself. 

Mr  Pee1>  the  Minister,  who  is  now 

commonly  entitled  The  Apostate,  was, 

forwhat  may  be  called  a  long  public 

life,  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  CathoHc 

.claims.     He  was  the  acknowledged 

leader  in  opposing  them.    He  yearly 

declared,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 

.  before  his  God  ajod  country,  that  his 

^muittal  recomid^ation  nA  increaiepf 


knowledge  only  rendered  Iris  conviction 
the  more  elear^  that  it  was  bis  sacred 
duty  to  oppose  them.  He  declared 
this  ia  the  k»t  Session;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  grounds  on  which 
he  stood  are  more  powerful  than  they 
ever  #ere.  This  same  Mr  Peel  is  now 
.  a  leador  in  attempting  to  concede  these 
daims.  He  is  exhibiting  the  most 
outrageous  reversal  of  deliberately* 
formed  and  carefully  ^revised  con  vie- 
;tion  thai  Was  ever  ventured  on  by  a 
public  man ;  and  yet  he  is  so  far  from 
ofiering  any  plaustUe  reason  in  excuse 
oi  it^  thlit  he  declares  his  conviction  to 
beumdtered! 

The  laws  of  society  hold,  that  con- 
sistency is  one  of  the  indispensable  cha- 
racteristics of  the  honest  man ;  and  that 
^osSf  shAmeless,  undefended  incon- 
sistency  can  never  be  found  in  the 
gentleman.  This  contributes  to  the 
outline  of  Mr  Peel's  character.  We 
thank  the  Duke  for  giving  the  test  by 
which  public  men  ought  to  be  judged 
of. 

A  powerful  party  of  high-minded 
members  of  the  legislature  bad  made 
this  same  Mr  Peel  their  leader  in  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  They  had 
fought  his  personal  battles,  carried 
him  through  every  difficulty,  and  made 
him  the  Minister  he  is,  solely  on  the 
belief  that  his  professions  in  favour  of 
the  cause  were  sincere.  He  was  bound 
by  every  obligation  comprehended  in 
the  terms  honour  and  honesty,  to  com- 
municate to  them  his  resolution  of 
abandonment  at  the  moment  when  he 
took  it.  What  did  he  do.>  He  not 
only  scrupulously  concealed  it  from 
them,  but,  in  reply  to  their  letters 
questioning  him  on  the  very  matter, 
'  deliberately  led  them  to  believe  that 
his  principles  were  wholly  unchanged. 
He  did  this  purposely  that  he  might 
disarm  them,  and  ensure  their  defeat ; 
and,  while  he  was  doing  it,  he  was  pri- 
vately straining  every  nerve  to  ruin 
their  "cause  by  other  means. 

Accordina;  to  the  laws  of  society, 
Mr  Peel  is  here  convicted  of  insince- 
rity, treachery,  and  deception— of  be- 
traying the  friends  to  whom,  as  a  pub- 
lic man,  he  owed  everything;  and  of 
not  only  deserting  his  cause,  but  la- 
bouring to  ruin  it  in  the  most  coward- 
ly  and  disgraceful  manner.  We  again 
tiumk  the  Dukf  for  his  test* 
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His  country  bad  made  this  same  Mr 
Feel  her  leader,  and  placed  him  over 
her  hosts ;'  he  was  therefore  solemnly 
bound,  by  every  thing  which  distin- 
guishes the  patriot  from  the  traitor, 
to  make  an  open,  manly  resignation 
.  of  his  trust,  on  the  instant  wnen  he 
decided  on  cbang^g  his  colours.  Did 
he  do  so?  No.  He  ostentatiously 
paraded  through  different  parts,  and 
received  public  honours,'  which  were 
offered  him  solely  from  the  conviction 
that  he  was  still  the  honest  opponent 
of  the  Catholic  claims.  At  that  very 
time  be  had  secretly  advised  his  col« 
-leagues  to  grant  these  claims;  and 
yet  he  not  only  accepted  ^  honours^ 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  they 
were  ofi^red  Trom  the  conviction  we 
have  named,  but  his  words  to  those 
-who  tendered  them  were  calculated  to 
produce  the  belief  that  he  was  the  op- 
ponent of  the  Catholics  he  had  been ! 

What  he  is  here  convicted  of,  we 
will  not  say ;  his  country  knows  it. 
Once  more  we  thank  the  Duke  for  his 
test.  ' 

We  are  .not  assigning  motives,  or 
dealing  in  vague  declamation  ;  we  are 
btating  plain  facts,  to  the  truth  of 
'  which  his  own  lips  have  testified.  Here 
is  such  a  display  of  all  that  can  stain 
and  degrade,  as  was  never  before  made 
by  anv  Minister.  What  does  he  plead 
in  palliation  ?  His  <*  sense  of  duty,'* 
forsooth  I  Was  it  his  dutv  to  write  let- 
ters to  his  friends,  calculated  to  pro- 
"  duce  a  belief  the  reverse  of  fact  ?  Was 
he  compelled  by  duty  to  accept  the 
invitations  from  Manchester  and  other 
places  ?  Does  England  make  it  the 
dutv  of  her  Ministers  to  arrive  at  ends 
witnout  any  regard  to  means  ?  Does 
she  make  it  thor  duty  to  trample  on 
sincerity,  truth,  and  honour ;  and  be- 
tray their  friends,  their  party,  and 
herself  ?  The  country  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Profligate,  disavows  and 
abhors  his  "  sense  of  duty" ;  she  re- 
serves the  largest  measure  of  her  soonr 
for  the  sneaking  traitorous  hypocrite. 
It  is  her  pride  to  have  men  tor  Mi- 
nisters who  will  be  faithful  to  their 
friends  and  herself— men  noble  in  spi- 
rit and  spotless  in  conscience ;  and  it 
is  her  pride  to  impose  no  other  duties 
than  such  men  can  discharge. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  made 
a  similar  disjJay ;  the  Only  di^rence 
is,  his  guilt  is  a  few  tints  l^hter  than 
that  of  Mr  Peel.  We  again  thank  the 
Duke  for  his  test 

L«t  ua  now  look  «t  their  olgect. 


They  know  and  admit  that  ^is  ob« 
ject  is  a  vital  diange  in  the  constitu- 
tion—a gigantic  alteration  in  the  fun* 
dament^laws  of  the  redm.  Mr  Peel 
has  always,  up  to  this  moment,  main* 
tained,  that  it  would  place  in  jeopardy 
every  thing  dear  to  the  empire,  and 
would  be  powerless  as  the  tettitidf  H 
was  intended  to  be :  and  he  f^ttf^  de- 
clares that  he  retains  his  foncMTifri* 
nions.  If,  therefore,  truth  h&vKot 
utterly  forsaken  his  lips,  he  sti#  be- 
lieves that  this  object,  at  the  very 
least,  is  not  only  such  a  change  of 
constitution  and  law  as  we  have  sta* 
ted,  but  is  pregnant  in  the  highest  d6« 
gree  with  danger  to  all  the  best  inte» 
rests  of  the  countrv.  He  knows  Mr 
opinion,  that  it  will  operate  as  he  and 
his  colleagues  predict,  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  mere  opinion— -it  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  better.  And 
he  knows  that  this  opinion  is  flatly  at 
'  variance,  not  only  with  that  which  he 
deliberately  held  for  great  part  of 
twenty  years,  but  also  with  the  opi- 
nion of  very  many  men  whose  ability 
and  personal  knowledge  of  Iri^  so- 
ciety far  surpass  his  own. 

An  object  like  this,  if  carried  at  all, 
ought  to  be  carried  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  country,  and  through  the 
fair,  just,  and  equitable  working  a£ 
the  constitution.  This  cannot  be  de- 
nied by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr  Peel,  unless  they  have  lost  all  re- 
membrance of  honesty. 

How,  then,  are  thtse  Ministers  at- 
tempting to  carry  it?  They  know,  in 
their  hearts,  that  the  country  is  con« 
scientiously  and  vehemently  opposed 
to  it.  They  know,  in  their  hearts,  that 
two  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  are,  if 
suffered  to  follow  their  own  convic- 
tion, strongly  opposed  to  it.  And  they 
know,  in  their  hearts,  that  it  could 
'  not  possibly  be  carried  by  the  just 
and  proper  working  of  the  constitu- 
tion—and that  they  are  labouring  to 
carry  it,  by  practically  destroying  the 
constitution  for  the  moment. 

The  Duke  and  Mr  Peel  obtained 
office  on  these  ^conditionsr-the  Cabi- 
net was  to  be  neutral  and  divided  on 
the  Catholic  claims,  and  the  latter 
were  to  be  zealously  oj^posed  by  them 
both,  as  well  as  by  certain  of  their 
colleagues.  On  these  conditions,  so- 
lemnly subscribed  to  by  themselves, 
the  country  nominated  them,  by  clo- 
thing them  with  the  requisite  portion 
of  party  power^  and  the  Crown  ap- 
pointed them.    They  eould  not  pea- 
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sibly  faave  obtaiiied  offiee  in  any  otho' 
inanner.  Had  they  advocated  conces* 
6ian,''and  wished  to  make  it  a  Cabinet 
t]uestion>  the  coontrv  unanimously^ 
\dth  the  Crown,  would  have  support- 
^  the  Groderich  Ministry  against 
them* 

.    Upon  thes^  conditions  alone  they 
'obtained  office^  and  then,  in  shame- 
less violation  of  every  thing  which 
.honourable  men  bold  sacred^    they 
trampled  them  under  their  feet.    Al- 
most immediatelv,  both  these  Minis- 
ters deserted  to  toe  Catholics.    What 
did  they  do  then?  Did  they/ like  up- 
right men^  inform  their  Royal  Master, 
and  the  country^  that  they  could  not 
adhere  to  the  conditions,  and  there- 
fore they  felt  bound  to  resign  what 
they   had   obtained   from   pledging 
•  themselves  to  them---did  they  do  Uiis, 
and  thereby  enable  the  Crown  and 
the  country  to  form  a  Ministry  they 
could  confide  in?    No>  they  set  to 
work  to  make  the  whole  Ministry 
share  in  their  aposta^.     Did  they 
previously  obtain  the  King's  consent 
ror  reversing  the  principle  and  nature 
.  of  the  Cabinet  ?  They  aid  not ;  and  in 
this  they  were  guilty  of  a  heinous 
abuse  of  trust     By  seduction  and 
threats,  they  gained  the  whole  Minis- 
-  try,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.    Men 
who  had  j(Hned  it  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  according  to  conscience  on  the 
Catholic  question,  were  now  compel- 
led, under  the  penalty  of  losing  office, 
to  vote  according  to  tne  orders  of  the 
-Premier.    The  Ministiy  was  placed 
under  martial  law  by  the  niilitary  des* 
pot  at  its  head.    Every  member  of  it 
who  would  not  reverse  his  prineipks 
at  Uie  command  of  this  despot,  wis 
doomed,  in  respect  of  his  omciid  ex-* 
istence,  to  be  snot,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  court-martial. 

Never  before  was  England  polluted 
with  such  monstrous  proceedings. 

And,  alas  I  what  have  they  pro- 
duced ?  We  see  before  us  a  host  of 
men  who  entered  oiBfice,  bound  by 
every  thmg  which  is  held  to  be  bind- 
ing on  human  integrity  to  a  vital  sys- 
tem of  national  policy,  and  who  now 
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in  a  body  Uushlessly  proclaim  that 
Uiey  have  bound  themselves  to  a  di- 
rectly opposite  one.  Speak  of  princi- 
ple— of  consistency—of  honour !  Let 
the  degraded  and  branded-slaves  never 
soil  the  sacred  wwds  with  their  breathy 
or  presume  to  call  themselves  English* 
men.* 

When  the  Duke  and  Mr  Peel  had 
gained  the  rest  of  the  Ministrjr,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  gain  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  influential  members  of 
the  party  hostile  to  the  Catholic  claims. 
•All  means  which  could  be  safely  re- 
sorted to,  were  employed  to  spread  the 
apostacy  through  the  Church  and 
Aristocracy.  In  so  far  as  they  were 
successful  in  this,  they  owed  their  suc- 
cess entirely  to  their  -possessing  the 
power  and  patronage  of  office :  with- 
out thesC;  they  could  scarcely  have 
made  a  convert  in  the  Ministry  or  out 
of  it. 

These  two  Ministers,  then,  obtained 
the  power  and  patronage  of  office  on  a 
solemn  compact  with  their  King  and 
country  that  they  would  employ  them 
against  the  -Catholic  claims.  Tney  al- 
most immediately  made  use  lof  mem 
to  establish  an  unexampled  and  horri- 
ble system  of  compulsory  wholesale 
apostacy—  an  atrocious  system  for  os- 
tentatiously bairishingconscience,  prin- 
diple,  consistehoy,  and  public  virtue 
from  the  whole  Ministry,  and  also  fVom 
the  whole  nation.  '  They  used  them 
in  this  manner  to  carry  the  CathoHc 
daims — to  accomplish  that,  whicli 
they  had  received  them  to  oppose. 
They  used  them  to  render  it  utter- 
v]y  impoesiUe  for  the  Crown  to  form 
a  Ministry  either  hostile  to  or  neu- 
tral on  the  claims,  and  to  render  it 
equally  impossible  for  the  country  ta 
meet  them  with  eflfectual  oppositron. 
WhUe  they  were  doing  it,  they  pr^ 
tended  to  be  still  the  leaders  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  Catholics  i  they 
-not  only  carefully  concealed  their  pro- 
ceedings from  this  party,  but  they 
.laboured  to  make  it  believe  them 
wholly  unchanged  at  the  very  mo- 
-ment  when. they  were  doing  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  ruin  it. 

These  Ministers  temporized  with 


*  In  saying  this,  we  must  do  justice  to  Mr  O.  Banks,  who,  like  a  bigh-nrvinded 
Englisli  gentleman,  at  once  tlirew  up  his  offiee  in  disgust  when  the  leaders  of  the  Minlt. 
try  revenled  their  apostacy.  We  must  likewise;  do  justice  to  the  honourable  consist- 
ency of  Lord  Lowtber,  Sir  J.  Beckett,  and  Sir  C  Wetberall.  With  bands  pure  aiui 
foreheads  unstained,  what  a  noble  eontrait  do  thtte  upright  men  form  to  the  Wel- 
lingtons, Peels,  and  Goulbumsl 
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A«  CittWfi  until  lOl  ibifl  Wl»  ^Mited^ 
until  diey  had  c<m verted  ibe  l;irb<4e 
Ministry^  IfNnead  apostasy  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  Churdi  and  Legidii* 
ima^  BXkd  reached  the  moment  £Mr 
opening  th^  SessicHi^— and  then  ^y 
placed  it  in  circumstances  which  mere- 
ly allowed  it  to  submit  to  their  dicta** 
tiofi-M<r  thdr  cominands.  In  actinjg 
thns  they  p»icticdly  d^MNied  their 
Soverdgn* 

Too  often^  alas  1  has  the  British  Ca^ 
binet  been  stained  with  i^fligacyi  but 
jAevet  before  was  it  stained  ao  de^y : 
form^  Ministerial,  profligates  never 
durst  attempt  to  reach  what  we  have 
described*  Speak  of  fraud  !  if  there  be 
Jione  htre>  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  committed.  Revile  Rowiimd  Ste*> 
phaisqn  J  he  Was  a  compeuratively  guilt* 
kss  man;  if  he  betrayed  and  robbed 
his  friends^  he  4id  not  employ  his 
spoils  to  destroy  them.  Conduct  auch 
:as  We  imve  detuled  exhibits  all  the  es« 
sentials  of  base  conspiracy*  The  eon- 
sent  of  the  Crows  was -obtained  by 
what  amounted  to  a  wicked  conspiracy 
^  its  Servants  against  it.  We  insist 
that  for  these  Servants^  in  violation  of 
their  pledges  to  it>  to  concert  and  com- 
bine to  reverse  the  principle  and  na« 
ture  of  the  Cabinet,  deprive  it  of  the 
.power  of  choice,  and  degrade  it  into 
their  puppet,  was  nothing  short  of 
auch  conspiracy.  Consent  so  obtained 
was  obtained  by  tyranny ;  it  might  as 
•  well  have  been  extorted  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

We  have  not  to  learn  that  Minis- 
.  ters  are  responsible  for  th^  acts  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  ^ey  have  a  right  to 
resign  if  it  will  not  follow  their  advice. 
But  is  there  no  difference  between  a 
Minister's  tendering  his  resignation  on 
.his  reversal  of  principle^  and  thereby 
enabling  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  pre- 
rogative— between  this,  and  his  using 
his  officud  power  to  seduce  and  compel 
his  colleagues  to  apostatise,  and  com- 
hine  with  him  in  placing  the  Crown 
m  such  circumstances,  that  it  cannot 
accept  their  resignation,  and  mustsub- 
mit  to  their  commands  ?  On  the  in»- 
inense  difference,  we  need  not  expa« 
tiate.  In  the  one  case,  the  Minister 
merely  does  his  duty ;  he  advises,  and 
gives  the  Crown  its  constitutional  op- 
tion. In  the  other>  he  not  only  ad- 
vises, but  compels  it  in  vidation  of  the 
constitution  to  adopt  his  advice;  he 
makes  himself  its  tyrant*  It  matters 
not  whether  cempulaiOQ  flow  fivm 


brMe*lerce,  erl^y  o^erfeiietci«,^t  ia 
still  oompulsioB^  Nb^^  tsan  be 
named  which  more  vitally  a^cts  nar 
Uonal  r^ts  and  liberties*  If  Minian 
ters»  instead  df  roMgning  in  &n  honouiN 
«bie  and  oonstitntioMd  manlier/  comi- 
pel  the  Crown,  by  apostacy,  official  ii>* 
Alienee,  lind  intrigue^  to  obey  them, 
ihey  destroy  ^mgative,  and  raider 
all  that  iadear  to  the  country  d^ence- 
lesft*  They  <lo  what  «ught  to  be  pu- 
nished with  impeachment. 

And  how  have  these  Ministers  em^ 
ployed  the  power  and  patronage  of  o& 
Jice  6inc&  the  <^ning  of  the  Session  ? 
They  have  employed  their  tremendous 
potency  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, in  corrupting  and  intimidating 
ihe  oppcments  of  tne  Catholic  claims 
into  apostacy  or  neutrality.  They 
have  employed  them  to  bribe  and  co- 
erce as  far  as  possible  the  whole  popu- 
lation into  the  abandonment' of  prin- 
ci{d^  honour,  and  patriotism.  If  our 
cheeks  did  not  bum  with  shame  as 
we  record  it,  we  should  indeed  be  a 
disgrace  to  our  native  £ngland. 

In  all  this  ^y  have  rendered  them- 
fidves  tyrants,  not  only  over  the  So- 
vereign, but  also  over  the  country. 
They  have  robbed  the  former  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  change  his  ser- 
vant8>  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  Catho- 
lic question ;  and  they  have  thereby 
robbed  the  latter  of  its  constiiutional 
voice  and  vote  in  the  Cabinet  and  Le- 
.gislature. 

Will  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Mr  Peel  venture  to  say  that  they  could 
have  obtained  office  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  through  the  solemn  compact 
with  their  King  and  country  we  have 
named?  Tliey  dare  not.  WiU  they 
venture  to  say,  that  if  they  had  not 
been  in  office/and  had  not  apostatised, 
conspired,  and  acted  as  we  have  sta- 
ted, they  could  have  gained  the  coa- 
B^t  g£  the  Crown  and  the  sanction  of 
the  Peers?  They  dare  not.  Will  they 
venture  to  say,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  country  does  not,  according  tD 
the  constitution,  flnrm  the  country, 
and  is  not  decidedly  imposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims  ?  They  cUn^  not.  Will 
they  ventiure  to  say,  that  their  fraudu- 
lent obtaining  of  office,  apostacy,  and 
conspiracy,  have  not  wholly  excluded 
the  country  from  representation  and 
vote  in  the  Cabinet^  so  far  as  regards 
the  Catholic  question  ?  They  dare  not. 
Will  they  venture  to  say^  that  they 
have  not  in  the  Ho«ae  of  Commons 
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carried  over  with  them  very  saany 
members  who  obtaioed  th^r  seats  on 
the  express  and  Toluatary  pledge  that 
^ey  would  zealously  oppose  concession 
to  the  Catholics  ?  They  dare  not.  Will 
they  venture  to  say,  that  the  consti'* 
tuents  of  such  members  are  not  at  this 
m(mient  strongly  opposed  to  such  con- 
cession^  and  are  not  praetically  robbed 
of  their  right  of  parliamentary  repre* 
sentation  ?  They  dare  not.  Will  they 
venture  to  say,  that  they  have  not,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  and  by  the  most 
unwarrantable  means,  robbed  the  coun- 
try of  its  votes  and  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  They  dare  not. 
,  The  case  then  is  this,  in  regard  to 
ihe  carrying  of  their  measure,  these 
Ministers  have  set  aside  the  constitu- 
tion. They  are  making  a  gigantic  and 
perilous  clmnge  in  the  constitution,  by 
what  amounts  to  fraud,  conspiracy, 
and  tyranny^  They  are  attempting  to 
make  it  by  practically  detluroning  the 
Sovereign,  destroying  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament,  and  placing  the  majo- 
rity of  the  country-T-that  is,  the  coun- 
try—under the  despotism  of  the  con- 
temptible and  profligate  minority. 
They  are  endeavouring  to  mako  it  by 
the  most  factious  means;  and  they 
^nd  their  supporters  are  performing 
the  part  of  an  unprincipled  and  trait- 
orous faction.  The  country  has  raised 
its  voice  unequivocally  against  them ; 
it  has  done  every  thing  to  resist  them 
short  of  appealing  to  the  sword ;  and 
were  they  to  force  this  change  upon  it 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  would 
act  as  innocently  as  they  are  now  act- 
ing* Speak  of  a  free  constitution ! 
how  can  this  country  possess  such  « 
constitution,  if  a  tjrannical  faction  can 
at  its  will  make  two  of  the  estates  of 
the  realm  its  menials  ?  Speak  of  na- 
tional freedom  i  how  can  this  nation 
possess  such  freedom,  if  a  tyranm'cal 
faction  can  despise  its  voices  and  force 
upon  it  a  momentous  change  of  law 
and  institution  at  pleasure  ?  England 
at  this  moment  possesses  neither  a  free 
constitution,  nor  freedom ;  in  regard 
to  both,  her  situation  is  no  better  than 
it  would  be,  should  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington be  forcing  this  change  upon 
her  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

If  it  were  not  too  late,  we  should 
address  this  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  the  definitions  and  com- 
mands of  the  constitu^n— we  should 
jpeak  more  properly  in  saying  the  late 
4)eB8tila(ioQ— are  w(»rthy  of  the  least 
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notice>  there  is  not  at  present  a  Hous^ 
of  Commons  in  existence.  Of  that 
uncouth  and  frightful  thing  which  ex- 
ists instead^  we  will  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  give  any  description.  But  we 
earnestly  entreat  the  attention  of  the 
Peers  to  what  we  have  stated.  If  there 
be  one  honest  Englishman  among 
them  who  is  supporting  the  Ministry 
without  having  duly  reflected  on  these 
momentous  matters,  we  conj  ure  him,  by 
the  blood  which  fills  his  veins,  and  the 
hal  lowed  memory  of  his  fathers,  to  sepa- 
rate himself  at  once  from  the  iniquity* 
Let  him  stand  forth,  in  the  majesty 
of  old  English  honour  and  independ- 
ence, and  declare — I  am  a  conjscien- 

TIOUS  SUtPORTEK  OF  THE  CaTHOLIC 
CLAIMS  ;  BUT  IF  THEY  CAN  ONLY  BE 
CARRIEJ)  BY  FRAUD  ANJ>  C0N8FIRACY, 
BY  THE  PLACING    OF    MY    SOVEREIGN 

AND-    Country    in    slavery,     by 

TRAMPLING    UPON    AND    SETTING   A- 

8IDB   THE  Constitution,  by   the 

MOST  factious  PROCEEDINGS,  BY 
THE  FOUL  ABANDONMENT  OF  PLEDGE, 
PRINCIPLE,  TRUTH,  AND  HONOUR, 
AND  BY  THE  FORCING  OF  A  VITAL 
CHANGE  UPON  THE  GREAT  MASS  OF 
MY  COUNTRYMEN  WHICH  THEY.  AB- 
HOR— IF  THESE  CLAIMS  CAN  ONLY 
BE  THUS  CARRIED,  I  WASH.  MY  HANDS 
OF  THE  CRIME  AND  INFAMY  OF  SUP- 
PORTING THEM  FARTHER. 

We  will  now  proceed  from  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers  to  the  defence  of  it 
made  by  Mr  Peel,  when  he  disclosed 
their  emancipation  scheme  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  speech  was  worthy 
of  the  man  and  his  cause.  Elabora- 
ted to  an  extreme,  and  interminable 
in  length,  it  did  not  contain  a  tittle  of 
what  could  properly  be  called  argur 
mentation.  There  never  was  a  speech 
uttered  by  any  man  of  pretensions, 
which  was  so  destitute  of  apposite  fact 
and  logicaldeductioD,or  which  abound'^ 
.ed  so  much  with  stale  fallacies,  base- 
less assumptions,  inconsistent. conclu- 
sions, and  improbable,  ragged,  repul- 
sive sophistry.  Poor  Mr  Peel  I  if  this 
be  one  of  his  best  specimens,  he  mu^t 
be  content  to  take  a  much  lower  rank 
as  an  orator  than  he  aspirts  to.  He 
may,  however,  console  nimself  with 
-reflecting,  that  eloquence  is  but  little 
called  for  in  a  bear-garden. 

This  fallen  and  degraded  Minister 
urges  that  he  was  not  duly  supported 
by  the  House  of  Commons  previously 
to  his  apostacy.  The  conduct  of  this 
House  on  the  Cadiolic  question  n^qy 
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be  principally  ascribed  to  these  two 
causes-^ the  preponderance  of  ability 
and  eloquence  on  the  side  of  the  Ca« 
tholics^  and  the  division  of  the  Mi- 
nistry. Mr  Veel,  as  an  orator^  was 
far  inferior  to  the  most  eminent  of  his 
opponents,  and  he  had  no  speakers  of 
much  power  to  support  him.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  how  did  it  happen  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Constitution  were 
so  greatly  inferior  in  talent  to  their 
antagonists  ? 

For  a  long  course  of  years,  half  the 
Ministry,  and  the  more  influential 
half,  possessed  the  patronage  and  other 
means  for  bringing  forward  young 
men  of  ability  holding  Mr  Peel  s  opi- 
nions.  He, himself,  for  the  larger 
part  of  twenty  years,  possessed  every 
requisite,  in  respect  of  office,  for  ga- 
thering around  him  a  host  of  talent 
and  doquence.  Could  no  such  young 
men  be  discovered  ?  Was  it  because 
all  Mr  Peel's  efforts  to  create  such  a 
host  were  fruitless,  that  up  to  the  last 
not  a  single  master  mind  was  intro- 
duced by  him  into  Parliament  ?  Was 
it  because  he  and  his  Anti- Catholic 
colleagues  sought  in  vain,  that  they 
did  not  provide  themselves  with  gifted 
coadjutors  and  successors  ?  We  need 
only  say  in  reply,  that  the  great  majo- 
rity* of  all  ranks  held  their  principles. 

Mr  Pitt  did  not  trust  to  chance  for 
sending  him  talent  to  support  him. 
His  dependence  was  not  on  the  pre- 
carious results  of  a  general  election, 
or  the  aid  which  accident  might  pro- 
vide in  the  scions  and  dependents  of 
creat  families.  Whenever  talent  met 
his  notice,  he  invited  it  to  him,  che- 
rished it,  and  brought  it  into  the  field 
at  his  side.  In  this  manner  he  gather- 
ed around  him  his  Scotts  and  Can- 
nings, created  the  means  of  victory, 
and  gave  his  country  Ministers  worthy 
of  succeeding  him.  In  this  manner 
must  every  Minister,  or  leading  pub- 
lic man,  act,  who  wishes  to  escape  be- 
ing driven  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  a  system  like  his  which 
brought  into,  or  retained  in,  this  House, 
the  Burkes,  Sheridans,  and  most  of 
the  splendid  names  which  adorn  the 
history  of  Parliament. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Mr  Peel 
and  his  Anti- Catholic  colleagues  ? 
They  not  only  did  not  raiake  any  effort 
to'bring  forward  talent  to  support  him, 
but  they  studiously  avoided  it.  For 
several  years  past,  no  young  man  could 
do  any  thing  more  effectual  for  de« 


stroying  his  hope  of  being  taken  in- 
to the  service  of  his  country,  than  to 
declare  himself  decidedly  against  the 
Catholic  claims.  One  part  of  the  Mi^ 
nist'ry  denounced  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  the  other  set  its  face  against  him 
as  an  Ultra,  and  the  whole  jealously 
excluded  him  from  patronage.  On 
the  other  hand,  young  men  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  were 
eagerly  taken  by  the  hand,  even  by 
both  sides  of  the  Cabinet  Mr  Peel 
and  his  Anti-Catholic  colleagues  seem- 
ed to  be  as  anxious  as  the  Canning 
party,  that  they  should  rear  no  states- 
men of  their  own  persuasion,  and  that 
the  rising  Ministers  should  all  be  ad- 
vocates of  emancipation. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  great  Anti- 
Catholic  families  carefully  reserved 
their  patronage  for  their  relatives  and 
dependents.  From  them,  "  the  young 
Burkes  who  were  struggling  with  vir- 
tuous poverty  and  obscurity  to  gain 
a  name  and  adorn  their  country,"  nad 
nothing  to  hope  for.  Never  did  any 
other'  great  party  exhibit  so  much 
mercenary  selfishness  and  suicidal  dis- 
regard for  its  own  existence,  as  the 
Anti- Catholic  one.  It  went  on  cram- 
ming its  brainless  connexions  into  its 
borough  seats,  spurning  from  it  abili- 
ty and  eloquence,  and,  imagining  that 
it  wanted  nothing  beyond  mere  num- 
bers of  speechless  votes.  Men  like  Mr 
Peel  and  Mr  Goulburn  were  not  only 
its  best,  but  almost  its  sole  orators ; 
they  apostatized,  and  lo !  it  was  prac- 
tically kicked  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  must  ever  be  the 
fate  of  any  party  which  acts  as  it  has 
done.  Party  contests  must  be  deci- 
ded in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  if 
a  party  will  not  send  into  it  a  sufficiency 
of  talent  and  eloquence  to  cope  with 
the  enemy,  mere  numbers,  either  in 
the  House  or  out  of  it,  will  not  secure 
it  from  destruction. 

The  opposite  party  spared  no  efibrt 
to  gain  rising  ability.  The  liberal 
Tories,  who  formed  the  only  part  of 
the  Tory  body  which  affected  to  pa- 
tronise gepius,  threw  around  the  latter 
their  seductions.  The  Whigs — to  their 
honour  we  record  it— were  always 
liberal  in  bestowing  on  it  notice  and 
patronage ;  and  they  are  now  reaping 
their  reward.  In  respect  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  they  have  constantly 
formed  the  minority,  and  in  late  "years 
they  have  formed  a  most  pt-tty  mi- 
nority*   Yet  from  the  mere  drcum- 
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stance  of  nurturing  and  bringing  for- 
ward ability  in,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^ they  have  been  enabled  to  beat 
to  the  dust  their  opponents*  Through 
thi§  circamstance  alone/ they  are  at 
this  moment  the  real  rulers  of  the  em- 
pire; the  Tory  Ministers  are  their 
passive  tools,  and  the  overwhelming 
migority  of  Uie  community  is  placed 
undo:  the  despotism  of  the  contempt- 
ible and  profligate  minority.  Here 
is  a  lesson  for  those  who  will  trouble 
themselves  to  study  it. 

When  rising  ability  found  that  it  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  Mr  Peel  aind  his 
party,  save  neglect  and  hostility,  and 
when  it  was  caressed  and  tempted  by 
their  opponents^  it  very  naturally  ran- 
ged itself  against  them.  Young  men, 
on  b^inning  the  world,  have  not  per- 
haps their  opinions  strongly  formed 
on  particular  state  questions,  and  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  take  the  side  point- 
ed out  by  ambition.  Mr  Peel's  com- 
plaint, that  he  had  not  spealcers  to  sup- 
port him,  formed  the  most  severe  con« 
demnation  of  himself  he.  could  have 
uttered.  Nothing  could  tell  more 
bitterly  against  his  head,  or  heart,  or 
both,  than  the  fact,  that  after  having 
been  for  so  many  years  in  high  office, 
his  paltry  party  of  friends  does  not 
contain  a  smgle  individual  who  rises 
above  mediocrity. 

The  division  of  the  Cabinet  neces- 
sarily placed  him  in  the  minority 
touching  oratory.  Half  the  eloquence 
of  the  Ministry,  and  the  whole  of  that 
of  the  Opposition,  were  unavoidably 
against  him.  This  had  its  effect  in 
seducing  rising  talent. 

The  operation  of  all  this  upon  the 
press  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
division  of  the  Ministry  silenced  some 
of  the  leading  Tory  publications  on 
the  Catholic'question,  and  it  gave  cer- 
tain of  the  others  to  the  Catholics. 
The  Whig  press  had  every  incitement 
to  unanimity  and  exertion.  The 
Quarterly  Review  was  neutral,  while 
the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Re- 
views carried  on  war  with  the  utmost 
fury.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Liver- 
pool Ministry,  Mr  Canning  contrived 
to  get  nearly  all  the  more  powerful 
part  of  the  Tory  press  under  his  in- 
fluence. By  personal  obligations  of 
one  kind  or  another,  he  gained  one 
part  of  the  writers,  and  bound  the 
other  part  to  silent  inaction.  This  was 
not  all;  The  portion  of  the  Liverpool 
Ministry  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
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claims  empbyed  the  most  base  and 
dastardly  means  for  crushing  Uie, 
works  and  writers  it  could  not  seduce 
or  intimidate.  To  all  this  the  anti- 
Catholic  Ministers  were  consenting 
parties.  Without  making  a  single  ef- 
fort, they  suffered  works  of  great  in* 
fluence  to  be  taken  from  them  which 
they  might  easily  have  retained ;  while 
their  colleagues  did  every  thing  pos- 
sible to  monopolize  writers,  they  did 
not  stir  a  finger  to  prevent  it;  and 
while  these  colleagues  laboured  to  put 
down  the  writers  on  their  side  by  the 
acts  of  the  bravo,  they  sanctioned  it. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  their  cause 
could  triumph,  not  onlv  without  a 
press,  but  against  tlie  whole  press  of 
the  country.  Never  did  men  fight  a 
battle— a  battle,  too,  which  involved 
every  thing  dear  to  the  empire — ^in  a 
way  so  admirablv  calculated  to  ensure 
defeat,  as  they  fought  theirs.  Their 
own  conduct,  and  that  which  they  to* 
lerated  in  the  other  Ministers,  render- 
ed the  advocacy  of  the  cause,  to  the 
conductors  and  writers  of  the. works 
which  espoused  it,  heartless,  painful, 
and  perplexing  beyond  description.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of 
writers  were  either  neutral  or  opposed 
to  them,  but  it  is  very  surprising  that 
every  writer  of  spirit  and  ability  was 
not  driven  from  the  cause  by  disgust 
and  indignation. 

Here,  then,  was  the  whole  of  th^ 
Whig  and  Radical,  and  a  part  of  the 
Tory  press,  on  the  side  of  the  Catho* 
lies ;  the  rest  of  the  Tory  press  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  neutraL  The 
Pro-  Catholic  publications  had  bound- 
less incitement  and  license ;  the  Anti- 
Catholic  ones  had  to'  encounter  every 
discouragement  and  difficulty,  and 
some  of  the  more  servile  of  them  were 
under  restrictions  which  made  them 
do  .the  cause  about  as  much  injury  as 
service.  All  this  necessarily  had  very 
powerful  operation  against  the  side  of 
Mr  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  were  leading  causes;  they 
gave  birth  •  to  several  secondary  ones 
which  we  need  not  point  out  to  our 
readers.  We  have  not  entered  into  this 
long  detail  for  the  sake  of  uttering  re« 

? roach  or  shewing  the  extent  of  Mr 
^eel's  incapacity  and  treachery;  our 
motive  is,  tne  instruction  it  contains. 
If  there  be  any  friends  of  the  country 
left  in  Parliament,  let  them,  for  the 
sake  of  the  future,  ponder  well  upon 
the  causes  which  have  involved  them 


in  ruin,  and  rehdered  their  o^pimen^    ^^^^J!  ^'  Canning^  saying  nothing  of 
omnipotent.        -  ;^ 

But  what  is  the  n»t  valtie  of  Mr 


Fieers  comfilamt,  that  in  late  yeard 
the  "  young  men  of  promise"  who 
entered  Parliament  generally  took  the 
field  against  him  ?  What  were  these 
youn^  men  ?  Third-  rate  poets  and  nai 
VelistS)  superficial  retailers  of  jingling 
antithesis  and  fiowery  commonplace. 
Has  any  one  of  them  ever  made  a 
tolerably  able  speech  on  any  intricate 
subject,  or  proved  by  his  orations  that 
he  understands  the  Catholic  question? 
Jifo.  They  have  given  no  indications 
of  political  cenius.  They  are  mere 
political  dandies^  padded  into  rickety 
symmetry,  and  garbed  in  tinselled  fi« 
nery  by  tne  fashionable  tailors  of  par- 
ty, but  destitute  of  natural  bone  and 
muscle.  Not  one  of  them  is  likely  to 
reach  eminence  as  an  orator,  or  rise 
much  above  mediocrity  as  a  statesman. 
The  fact  that  *'  young  men  of  promise" 
like  these  took  the  field  against  him, 
will  not  convince  any  one,  save  Mr  Peel 
himself,  that  liis  cause  was  untenable^ 
The  truth  is,  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  never  before,  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  present  generation,  wad 
the  House  of  Commons  so  deplorably 
destitute  of  talent  and  ability  as  it  id 
at  this  moment.  This  applies  to  both 
the- mature  members  ana  the  youn^ 
ones.  Of  the  former;  Mr  Brougham 
fs  the  only  one  who  is  a  first-rate  ora- 
tor— who  is  reasonably  powerftil  in 
Argument  and  mighty  in  sarcasm  and 
invective.  Yet  his  pernicious  prin- 
ciples, furious,  malignant  temper,  and 
rash,  infirm  judgment,  cause  him  to 
rank  far  below  a  first-rate  statesman. 
In  reality,  a  more  erring  and  inca- 
pable one  never  lived,  if  any  attention 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  effect  which  expe- 
rience has  had  on  his  principles  and 
predictions.  Take  him  out  of  the 
Jlouse,  and  it  is  left  without  a  single 
great  speaker.    There  is  not  a  man  in 


Mr  Brougham.  -  His  passionless,  pa8« 
sive,  submissive  speeches  can  neveir 
tell  on  a  popular  assembly.  Cold  in 
blood  beyond  credibility,  he  can  be 
texed  into  seeding  and  calling  vulgar 
names,  butr  nothing  can  fire  him  inta 
eloquence.  Remove  him,  and  the 
sight  of  the  remaining  Ministers  is 
sufficient  to  make  an  Englishman 
cover  his  face  from  shame.  As  to  the 
Huskissons  and  Grants,  where  did  diey 
rank  when  Mr  Canning  was  in  exis- 
tence ?  In  regard  to  the  young  mem- 
bers, we  have  adready  spoken  of  them ; 
there  is  not  one  on  either  side  who  has 
acquired  any  distinction  in  general 
business,  or  given  promise  of  rising  to 
eminence. 

'  Master  spirits  have  been  removed 
fVom  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
consequence  men  of  third  and  fourth 
rate  capacity  have  been  exalted  into 
leaders.  Individuals  who  could  not 
have  been  listened  to  after  such  speak^i 
ers  as  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Cannings 
are  now  lauded  and  followed  as  men 
of  talent  and  eloquence.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  great  men,  dl  the  members 
of  the  mediocrity  family,  hoary  and 
beardless,  are  proclaiming  themselves 
great  men.  While  the  present  House 
of  Commons  boasts  et«mally,  in  the 
most  loathsome  manner^  of  its  own 
perfections,  it  h,  in  resp^t  of  soHd 
and  shining  ability,  the  most  disgrace- 
ful and  contemptible  one  that  the  em- 
pire was  ever  scourged  with.  These 
are  the  natural  consequences.  The 
commonplace  leaders,  having  in  them 
no  originality,  are  acting  as  such  peo^ 
pie  always  act;— ^they  are  servilely 
adopting  the  schemes  of  quacks  and 
traitors,  and  plunging  the  country  in- 
to every  yarietv  of  ruin.  The  most 
destructive  of  all  rulers  are  vour  bust^ 
ling,  shallow,  short*  sighted,  half- in- 
formed, clever  people.  They  must 
be  continually  at  work;-  their  limited 


it  who  can  make  what  is  worthy  of    powers  will  not  enable  them  to  judge 


being  called  an  approach  to  him,  or 
even  the  late  Mr  Canning.  Mr  Tier- 
ney  is  politically  defunct,  and  the  rest 
of  the  leading  Whigs  are  shallow 
one-eyed  prosers  and  praters,  whom 
even  the  extreme  of  pufiing  could 
never  push  more  than  an  incn  above 
the  line  of  respectable  mediocrity. 
As  to  the  leading  men  on  the  Mi- 


correctly,  therefore  they  fancy  they 
can  mightily  improve  every  thing 
within  their  reach ;  and  they  must  be 
incessantly  producing  frightful  mis* 
chief,  while  ignorant  and  incapable 
rulers  would  content  themselves  with 
doing  nothing. 

Mr  Peel  fell  before  the  Pro-Catho- 
lics, not  because  they  had  a  mighty 
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nisterial  side,  they  are,  in  point  of  mass  of  great  ability,  but  because  he 

eloquence,  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  had  none  to  oppose  them  with.    They 

ft  is  enough  to  say  of  Mr  Peel  that,  brought  against  him  a  host  of  mode- 

as  an  orator^  he  ranks  immeasurably  rately  able  men^  and  he  was  defence- 
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less.  How  {ar  ibis  Wfis  owing-  to  him-  red  to  yidate  it.  Mr  CanniBg  ipiini.^ 
self  and  his  party^  we  have  already  ed  from  hire  the  fovl  guilt,  anxious 
stated.  With  all  the  meane  in  liia  as  he  was  to  carry  the  Catholic  quesia 
bands  for  creating  the  instfuments  of  lion.  He  declared  he  would  iieT«r 
war,  and  bound  by  his  dutjr  to  his  attempt  to  force  the  n^asure,  in  defi« 
country  to  use  his  patronage  in  erea*  anoe  oi  the  national  wiU.  Assuming 
ting  them,  he  made  not  Uie  least  e£fiNrt;»  Mr  Peel's  doctrine  to  be  true,  it  irroi. 
and  BOW  he  defends  hia  sabmissloii.  sistibly  follows,  that  if^nunmincipled 
and  apostacy  by  pleading  that  he  had  House  of  ComoMMis,  boug^  by  av 
no  such  instruments!  unpriadpled  Ministry,  should   vote 

•  As  the  indi»  of  public  feding,  Mr    itself  indissoluble,  or  should  decide 
Peel  holds  tbe  petitiooa  to  be  nothing,    that  the  exktlng  form  of  government 
tmd  the  House  of  Commons  to  be    ought  to  be  destroyed  in  favour  of 
ev^  thing.    The  doctrine  is  worthy^    some  military  tyrant,  it  ought  to  be 
of  the  Minister  who  b  so  audaeioinly    obeyed,  in  Respite  e(f  the  unanimons 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties    of»nion  of  the  country. 
<^  bis  country.    Why  was  the  House        The  f^t,  that  a  Minister  could  ha?e 
of  Commons  instituted  ?— To  repre»    tbe  effirontevy  to  broach  any  such  doo«» 
sent  to  the  utmost  point  posmMe  tbe^    trine  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
sentknents  of  the  people,  particularly    one  dT  the  portentous  signs  of  the 
respecting  great  changes  of  law  and    times.    But  .while  ve  thus  ^>eak  oi 
eonstitution.    In  so  far  as  it  fails  of    his  turpitude,  let  us  not  forget  that  o£ 
doing  this,  it  ought  not,  according  to    those  who  applauded  him.    Doubt- 
the  intention  of  its  founders,  to  be    lessly,  that  diarapion  of  the  people/ 
attended  to :  in  se  far  as  it  acts  against    Sir  F.  Burdett,*  and  that  stem  r^ub* 
such  sentiments,  it  is,  accevding  to    liean,  Mr  Brougham,  and  the  other 
midh  intention,  guilty  of  breach  of    Whigs  and  Radicals  who  have  so  of-, 
trust  and   treason.      In  etmionBity    ten  i^ed  the  House  *'  a  sink^f  oor« 
herewith,  it  has  always  been  a  saered    ruption,"  and  ^<  a  den  of  thieves,'*  wbo^ 
maxim  with  ev^  honest  Ministry    have  to  enthusinstically  toasted  *'  the 
and  House  e(  CommoBs,   new  te    sovereignty  of  the  peo^,'*  and  who 
make  any  great  change  of  law,  ne    have  so  deroely  iiwiBted  on  the  rbfbt 
matter  what  the  feeling  of  the  House    of  the  popukoe  te  dictate  to  Po^^ 
might  he,  if  the  sense  ^  the  coiHilry    ntenl  inf  everything,  slaerted  from  their, 
were  opposed  to  it.    In  regard  to  such'    seats  in  tumultwms  indignadon,  and 
a  change,  it  has  idways  been  held,  thai    denounced  faim  as  the  enemy  of  bis 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons    country  ?  No  I  they  received  the  dee* 
was  worthless  when  opposed  to  tbat^    trine  with  thunders  of  ap^dauye  J  In- 
Cf  the  country ;    and  that,  to  the    sdditien,  theyv  at  evary  opportunity' 
strongly  expressed  opinion  of  thelat-     ridiculed  and  vilified  the  petitions, 
ter,  both  the  Legtsktiveatid  Executive    Men  of  England,  let  the  ^shes  o£ 
duffht  invariabfy  te  bow.    This  hss     your  scorn*  for  ever  scathe  them  as^ 
hitherto  ranked  amidst  the  fundat     aliens  and  traitors ! 
mental  principles  of  the  cMistituticm,        In  the  nature  of  things,  the  peti» 
dnd  the  present  despots  of  the  Cabinet^    tions  must  irepresent  thesentiments  of^ 
and  House  of  Commons  are  the  first     the  country  infinitely  more  accurately 
rulers  who  in  modern  times  have  da«     than  the  House  of  Commons.    The' 


*  The  praise  which  this  individual  has  bestowed  on  military  rulers  and  their  pre- 
sent most  arbitrary  proceedings,  has,  we  trust,  been  observed  by  our  fellow  subjects. 
This  is  tbe  "  patriot**  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  inflaming  his  mobs  to  the  utmost 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  because  it  would  not  obey  their  petitions.  Dema^> 
gogues  are  always  at  heart  the  greatest  of  all  tyrants. 

The  manner  in  which  the  petitions  have  been  treated  in  the  Hou^e  of  Commons, 
is  wholly  unexampled.  The  House  appears  to  imagine  that  it  is  wliOlly  irresponsi* 
ble,  and  that  its  powers  have  no  limit,  save  its  own  will.  Those  who  are  specially 
iy[)pointed  by  tbe  constitution  to  be  a  bliiance  to  it,  and  to  restrain  it  from  abuse  of 
trust  and  usurpation,  are  incurring  a  most  awful  responsibility.  If  any  assembly  of 
men  possess  the  power  to  make  any  change  they  please  in  the  constitution  and  law?, 
in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  the  community  at  large,  such  power  is  tyranny,  or 
tyranny  can  have  no  real  existence. 
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members  of  this  Hduse  are  iii  reality, 
elected  by'  the  highest  classes  and  the 
lowest.  In  counties,  the  great  l*nd-. 
owners  decide  who  shall  be  put  in;no- 
minatidn,  and  very  many  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  more  respectable  inhabitants 
of  both  villages  and  country  tow;)s 
have  no  vote.  In  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, the  great  minority  of  ihe  vo-. 
ters  consists  of  working  artisans^  me- 
chanics, &c.,  who  now  give  their  votes 
independentlv ;  a  very  large  part  of 
the  respectable  housekeepers  and  rich 
inhabitants  have  no  vote,  and  scarcely, 
any  influence.  Many  populous  places 
have  no  members.  But  the  petitions 
can  be  signed  by  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction,  of  every  place ;  they 
prove,  in  the  most  unquestionable 
manner,  what  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  community  really  are  at  the 
present  time. 

The  petitions  incontestably  establish 
that  the  sense  of  the  vast  nugority  of 
the^  community,  which,  accwding  to 
the  constitution,  forms  the  CQuntry, 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, we  insist  tliat  the  sense  of  the 
House  is  utterly  unworthy  of  beinjg 
attended  to. ,  We  insist,  that  when  this- 
House  acts  as  it  is  now  acting,  it  ex-. 
ceeds  its  powers,  violates  its  duties, 
and  is  not  recognised  or  toler^ttd  by. 
the  constitution.  We  insist,  that  when 
it'places  itself  insuch  violent  opppsitipn 
to  the  country  on  a  vital  ques^on,  it  la 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Crown  to. 
dissolve  it  at  once,  and  that  the  Minis^; 
ters  who  will  not  advise  this,  deserve 
to  be  impeached.  We  are  in  this  only 
m^intaimng  some  of  the  clearest  prln« 
ciples  of  the  constitution.  If  we  are 
in  error,  national  rights,  privileges^ 
and  freedom,  are  worthless  names. 


»» 
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The  advocates  of  the.  Catholics,:  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  are  compelled, 
to  ackt)Q^ledge  that  ijie  voice  of  the; 
country  is  against  them ;  but  they  as- 
sert that  it  ought  not  to  be  regard- 
ed. Why  ?  Because  they  say  the  low-, 
er  classes  of  petitioners  are  ignorant, 
and  the  upper  ones  are  destitute  of  in- 
tellect.   Really,  when  we  look  at  the 
Lord  Kings,  Dariileys,  and  Hollands,: 
'orattheGolilburns,Seb|^ght$,  Humes, 
Nuge)st^  fibringtons,  Wald)m$ns>  &c.. 
&c,  we.  can  discover.no  indications  of; 
extraordinary. kn6wle4ge  and  talent.. 
We  can  only  ^nd  abundant  evidence, 
that  the  best,  of  them  are  men  of  very, 
ordinary   powers  and  .acquiren^e^yyia} 
and  that  by  far  the  greater,  portion /irjs^ 
exceedingly  ignorant,  shallow  di^nces.. 
Wheft  we  -look  into  the  flies  of  such  pa-, 
pers  as  ^he  Times  an4  Morning  Cbro- 
nicle>  we  flnd  a  profusion  of  ruffianly^, 
blaclffiuardism,  vulgar  stupidity,  and 
threadbare  error— jwe  flud  overwhelm-^ 
ing  testimony  that  they' have  always 
been  on  the  talseside  of  every  question, 
and  supported  the  most  destructive 
principles  and  measures;  that  they  rank 
amidst  the  most  profligate,  ignorant, 
and  erring  teachers  that  ever  pretended 
to  dispense  opinioti, — but  we  can  find 
nothing  of  a  contrary  character.   The- 
abuse  ;which  these  parliamentary  and 
newspaper  libellers  shower  upon  the 
country,  forms  a  very  decisive  proof 
that  they  are  utterly  incapacitated,  by. 
want  of  information  and  intellect,  for 
ailtipg  in  judgment  on  it.   But  if  the 
saurilities  of  these  contemptible  peo-. 
pie  were  as  true  as  they  are  false — ^if 
^petitioners  were  even  as  blind  and 
brainless  as  these  trnducers  represent— 
this  would  not  impeach  what  we  have 
maintained.    The  petitioners  would 
Still  form  the  country;*  and  the  couu*. 
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*  Mr  S.  Wortley,  according  to  the  public  prints,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
touching  the  population  generally,  that  the  inhabkants  of  country  places  were  op- 
posed to  Catholic  emancipation,  but  those  of  towns  were  nearly  balanced  respectj^ig 
It.  This  is  incorrect  While  the  iniiabitants  of  villages  and  oAihtryjtWns'have, 
with  unanimity  wholly  unexampled,  petitioned  against  the  measure,  those  of  large 
manufacturing  towns  and  seaports,  like  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Bristol,  Newcastle^  &c  &c.  have  petitioned  against  it  in  the  proportion  of  two,  three, 
and  four,  to  one.  It  may  be  verjr  safely  assumed,  that  as  many  efiFbrts  would  be  made 
t€^  gain  signatures  to  the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  to  those  against  tt.^  If 
t)ie  Dehple  population  of  England  were  polled  on  it,  the  results  would  be  like  these. 
A  great  majority  of  the  upj^er  classes,  nearly  the  whole  clergy,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  dissenters,  nine-tenths  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  lower 
ones,  would  be  against  it.  It  would  be  vehemently  opposed  by  full  four-fifths  of  the 
Whole  population.  Could  any  thing  be  more  atrocioup,  than  for  the  Mhiistry  to 
persist  in  forcwg  the  measure,  in  the  teeth  of  a  demonstiated  fact  like  this? 
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try's  rights  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
its  rulers^  on  the  pretext  that  it  lacks 
intelligence  and  talent.  The  consti- 
tution gives  it  rights  without  any  re- 
ference to  such  matters.  What  mon- 
strous principles  that  assembly  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  put  forth  next^  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  we  know  it  cannot  put  forth 
any  more  monstrous  than  the  one  it 
is  now  maintaining  and  acting  on, 
'  that  the  country  has  no  right  to  have 
voice  and  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  own  -afikirs,  because  an 
unprincipled  faction  asserts  itself  to 
be  the  monopolist  of  intelligence  and 
ability.  This  principle  contains  the 
eMenee  of  tyranny.  It  would  as  fully 
justify  an  individual,  as  a  faction,  for 
tyrannising  in'  this  manner  over  thie 
great  body  of  the  community.  By  it^ 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  be 
sanctioned  in  making  himself  the  ab- 
solute despot  of  the  empire,  on  the 
plea  that  he  alone  possessed  intelli« 
gence  and  talent,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation beside  was  destitute  of  both. 

Mp  Pdljl  argues,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  represents  the  sense  of  the 
country,- because,  at  the  last  election, 
the  country  was  alive  to  the  dang^ 
that  the  Catholic  question  might  be 
carried.  If  we  grant  his  premises, 
what  dees  his  argument  amount  to? 
Simply  this — the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  country  some  years  ago  ought 
to  be  followed,  and  its-present  opinion 
ought  to  be  despised.  But  his  pre* 
mises^are  groundless,  therefore  his  in^ 
ference  is  of  no  vdlue.  The  upper 
and  middle  classes  did  not  believe,  at 
the  last  election,  that  there  was  anyt 
danger  such  as  we  have  named.  They 
knew  that  the  King  was  pledged  against 
concession,  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Peers  was  against  it,  and  that  it  had 
frequently  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  being  able  to  get  farther; 
and,  alas!  alas!  they  believed  him 
and  his  brethren  to  be  incapable,  of 
acting  as  they  have  done.  Notwith- 
standing'a}^  ^is^if  the  members  who 
were  elected  on  the  pledge  that  they 
would  vote  against  emancipation  had 
all  adhered  to  their  pledge,  and  the 
Irish  members  had  been  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  instead  of 
being  elected  by  the  gang  of  dema- 
gogues, there  would  have  been  a  con- 
siderable majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  Catholics. 
Vol.  XXV. 
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Having  decided  that  the  country  is 
nothing,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
is  every  thing,  Mr  Peel  cites  the  past 
votes  of  the  members  for  counties  and 
certain  large  places,  to  prove  that  pul)- 
lic  feeling  is  not  against  him.  Never 
was  there  a  more  unfortunate  argu- 
ment resorted  to.  He  ^eaks  first  of 
the  members  for  Yorkshire.-  With 
regard  to  the  population  of  Yorkshire^ 
jBive-sixths  of  it  are  strongly  oppose^ 
to  emancipation.  At  the  last  election, 
it  was  confidently  believed  Uiat  tb^ 
Anti- Catholic  party  would  return  all  • 
the  four  members,  and  the  friends  of 
Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Duneombe  wer^ 
called  on]  to  nominate  four,  of  their 
principles.  If  that  which  is  now  ta^ 
king  place  had  been  then  foreseen, 
fotir  such  would  have  been  nominated 
and  returned.  Let  Yorkshire  be  now 
appealed  to,  and  it  will  do  its  duty 
as  the  first  county  ,*  it  will  triumph^ 
antly  elect  four  Anti-Catholic  mem- 
bers. A  county  differs  very  widely 
from  a  borough.  No  candidate  wiU 
offer  himself  for  one,  without  the 
sanction  and  support  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  its  leading  men,  and 
they  will  not  encourage  a  contest  ex- 
cept on  grave  grounds.  The  Whigs, 
as  a  party,  act  on  the  principle  of  en- 
deavouring to  return  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  every  county ;  and  in  various 
counties,  the  great  Whig  and  Tory 
families,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  return, 
by  compact,  a  Whig  member  and  « 
Tory  one,  when  perhaps  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  freeh(dders  are  Tories. 
At  the  last  election,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  in  general  politics  one 
party ;  therefore  no  inducement  ex« 
isted  for  causing  the  leading  men  to 
contest  counties  for  the  sake  of  party 
strength.  The  clearest  proof  is  fur* 
nished  by  the  petitions,  that  the  coun- 
tv  members  do  not  represent  the  sen- 
timents of  their  constituents. 

With  regard  to  the  city  of  London, 
only  two.of  the  candidates,  at  thejast 
election,  were  Anti-Catholics.  Alder- 
man  Thompson  represented  himself 
to  be  a  vehement  and  unchangeable 
opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims-ryes, 
the  turncoat  did — and,  in  cpnsequenoe, 
he  was  decidedly  the  favourite.  The 
Anti.Catholic  party  made. no  effort  t0 
bring  forward  more  candidates-  of  ifi| 
own  principles.  The  respectable  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  very 
properly  never  encoiurage  a  contrst, 
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except  on  weighty  reasons ;  and  at  the 
last  election,  they  made  no  effort  to 
bring  forward  an  opponent  to  Sir  F. 
Burdett  and  Mr  Hobhouse.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  contest.  We  speak 
what  no  one  will  venture  to  deny,  when 
we  say,  that  the  Anti-Catholics  of  both 
London  .and  Westminster  felt  confi- 
dent that  the  Catholic  question  could 
not  be  carried,  and  that  it  was  not  ne« 
eessary  for  them  to  make  any  decided 
«fibrt  for  returning  members  of  their 
own  principles. 

In  consequence  of  such  feeling,  six 
of  the  eight  members  elected  for  Lon- 
don, Westminster,  and  Southwark, 
were  Pro-Catholics.  Let  an  election 
take  place  at  this  moment,  and  the 
case  will  be  reversed ;  six  of  the  eight 
members  will  be  Anti-Catholics.  Look- 
ing at  these  places  in  connexion  with 
Yorkshire^  eight  of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers at  the  last  election  were  Pro*  Ca- 
tholics. Let  Parliament  now  be  dis- 
solved, and  ten  of  the  twelve  members 
will  be  Anti-Catholics.  This  would 
make  a  difit;rence  of  twelve  votes  in 
favour  of  the  good  cause,  on  a  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  will  glance  at  'some  other  pla* 
ces.  In  the  contest  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  three  of  the  four 
candidates  were  Pro-Catholics.  The 
eounty  of  Middlesex  had  not,  we 
think,  the  ofl^r  of  a  contest.  At  Hull, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  two  of  the 
three  candidates  were  Pro- Catholics ; 
the  case  was  the  same  at  the  city  of 
York.  We  believe  that  no  opponent 
offered  himself  to  the  members  for 
Newcastle. 

At  the  places  we  have  named,  the 
Anti-Catholics  returned  all  the  candi- 
dates of  their  own  principles  who  of- 
fered themselves.  This  occurred  at 
various  other  places.  The  more  weal- 
thy inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs 
have  naturally  a  great  dislike  ta  con- 
tested elections,  and  they  elect  such 
candidates  as  offer  themselves,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency.  In  these  cases, 
they  combine  to  seek,  solicit,  and  sup- 
port candidates  of  their  own  creed. 
They  did  not  do  this  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, because  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
requisite. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  the. inference  which  Mr  Peel 
draws  touching  public  sentiment  from 
tbe  members  returned  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, is  not  entitled  to  the  least  notice^ 
Form  an  Anti- Catholic  Ministry,  dis- 


solve Parliament,  and  let  it  be  know^ 
that  the  existence,  of  this  Ministry 
must  depend  on  the  issue  of  the  gene« 
ral  election.  This  will  make  the  elec- 
tions turn  mainly  on  the  Catholic 
question ;  it  will  bring  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  community  into  a  zeal- 
ous, hearty  trial  of  strength ;  it  will 
induce  the  Anti- Catholics  to  bring  for- 
ward as  many  candidates  as  they  can 
elect ;  and  it  will  cause  the  House  of 
Commons  to  represent  faithfully  the 
sentiments  of  the  country.  If  this  be 
done,  it  will  make  in  the  House  a  very 
gigantic  iteration.  If  it  should  re- 
turn forty  or  fifty  additional  Anti-Ca- 
tholicmembers — wehavenodoubt  that 
at  the  least  it  would  do  so— this  would 
make  a  difference  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred in  favour  of  the  good  cause,  on 
the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Granting  that  some  loss  might  be  sus- 
tained in  Ireland,  the  gain  in  England 
and  in  the  votes  of  Ministers  would 
greatly  counterbalance  it.  After  ma- 
king every  allowance,  our  deliberate 
conviction  is,  that  there  would  be  a 
majority  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  in 
favour  of  the  Anti-Catholics.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  many  of  the  Pro- 
Catholic  members  are  not  very  anxi- 
ous fbr  the  carrying  of  the  question ; 
if  they  knew  that  the  Ministry  would 
be  brokdi  up,  if  left  in  a  minority, 
they  would  not  vote,  or  they  would 
.vote  with  it.  The  united  Ministry 
would  have  sufficient  influence  to  gain 
many  of  the  loose  votes,  or  render 
them  neutral. 

What  Mr  Peel  says  of  the  necessity 
or  expediency  which  existed  in  former 
periods  for  making  the  Ministry  a  di- 
vided one  on  the  Catholic  question,  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  of  no  validity, 
because  circumstances  were  then  so 
different  from  what  they  now  are. 
The  question  was  treated  as  a  minor 
one ;  it  was  not  much  pressed ;  the  Pro- 
Catholic  Ministers,  save  for  a  moment, 
thought  the  time  for  carrying  it  had 
not  arrived,  and  the  Ministry  scarcely 
felt  its  division  to  be  an  evil.  Such 
was  the  case  then ;  what  is  it  now,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Peel  ?  The  Ministry 
can  be  no  longer  divided ;  it  must  be 
united  against  the  Catholic  question, 
or  in  its  favour.  The  grounds,  there- 
fore, on  which  a  divided  Ministry  was 
formerly  established,'  are  not  row  in 
existence.  Every  one  knows,  that  if 
the  alternative  of  the  present  time  had 
been  that  of  the  periods  referred  to  by 
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Mr  Peel,  the  Ministry  would  have 
been  made  a  united  one  against  eman- 
cipation. 

If  the  Ministry  must  of  necessity 
be  a  united  one  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  why  cannot  it  be  Anti-Catho- 
lie  ?  Mr  Peel  gives  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer ;  with  him,  it  cannot  be  so,  be- 
cause it  cannot.  We  will  examine  the 
momentous  matter  in  detail. 

The  oflSce  of  Premier  does  not  of 
necessity  require  any  great  share  of 
knowledge  and  capacity.  It  was  oc- 
casioniUy  filled,  in  some  of  the  bright- 
est parts  of  our  history,  with  those  who 
confessedly  possessed  little  of  either, 
and  were  only  men  of  straw.  Our  be- 
lief is,  that  the  present  Premier  pos- 
sesses no  great  knowledge  touching 
domestic  politics;  the  little  he  has 
said  on  the  currency,  financial  matters, 
the  corn  laws,  &c.  has  displayed  a  re- 
markable lack  of  it.  A  Premier  pos- 
sessing sufficient  qualifications  could 
be  found  without  difficulty. 

Could  no  one  be  found  to  equal  Mr 
Peel  as  Home  Secretary — ^Lord  Aber- 
deen as  Foreign  Secretary — Mr  Goul- 
burn  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— and  Mr  V.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr  Cour- 
tenay  as  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Could  not  Sir 
G.  Murray  be  equalled  as  Colonial 
Secretary  ?  Could  hot  .the  Admiralty 
offices  be  as  ably  filled  as  they  now 
are?  Could  not  the  equals  be  found 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  Sir  H.  Hardinge^ 
&c.  &c.  ? 

We  do  not  ask  with  the  view  of 
disparaging  the  individuals  we  have 
named  or  alluded  to ;  but,  giving  them 
credit  for  all  they  can  fairly  claim,  we 
say  that,  as  a  whole,  they  might  be  re- 
placed with  successors  of  equal  abili- 
ty. No  small  portion  of  them  are 
new  in  their  offices,  and  have  gained 
but  little  reputation ;  some  of  them 
are  far  from  being  popular. 

Men  of  great  experience  might  be 
found  to  give  assistance  and  advice,  if 
they  coul(l  not  fill  the  more  important 
offices.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  Lord 
Bexley  knows  far  more  of  financial  mat- 
ters tn  m  any  member  of  the  Ministry. 
Lords  Eldon,  Westmoreland,  Colches- 
ter, and  Sidmouth,  have  spent  long 
lives  in  office,  and  they  have  filled  it  in 
the  most  trying  times.  Such  men  could 
give  invaluable  aid  to  young  Minis- 
ters possessed  of  every  requisite  save 
etperience.  The  main  difficulty  would 
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he  in  finding  a  leader  for  the  House 
of  Commons. 

We  say  that,  if  theEldons,  New- 
castles,  and  WinchiUeas,  would  exert 
themselves  in  the  manner  called  for 
by  the  crisis,  if  they  would  act  as  well 
as  speak,  if  they  would  zealously  look 
through  society,  they  might  form  a 
more  able  and  eloquent  Ministry  than 
the  present  one.  In  the  first  moment, 
the  new  Ministry  would  have  much 
to  encounter.  It  would  be  inexperi- 
enced, and  the  enemy  would  spare  no 
effi>rt  to  overpower  it :  but  if  its  mem- 
bers should  possess  ability  and  energy, 
they  would  triumph.  From  the  first 
moment,  the  opposition  to  them  in  Par« 
liament  would  decline ;  they  would 
become  stronger,  and  their  assailants 
weaker;  and,  before  the  second  session, 
they  would  acquire  experience  and* 
strength  which  would  render  them  se- 
cure. 

Public  affiiirs  are  in  a  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable condition  ;  they  are  free  from 
difficulties.  We  are  aware  that  the 
country  is  in  bitter  distress,  but  if  the 
present  Mihbtry  remain  in  office,  what 
will  it  do  to  relieve  it  i^  Nothing.  An 
Anti- Catholic  Ministry  would  possess 
ample  means  for  rendering  itself  high^ 
1^  popular.  The  causes  of  its  forma- 
tion would  give  it  great  popularity.  A 
return  to  the  late  currency  law  would 
be  highly  popular  throughout  the  coun^ 
try.  Relief  to  the  distressed  interests 
would  make  it  highly  popular  with 
them.  The  bubble  of  free  trade  had 
burst,  and  the  whole  population  would 
joyfully  sanction  any  measures  detlcu* 
ated  to  remove  its  horrible  sufierings. 
The  great  cause  which  rendered  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  so  popular  when 
he  was  made  the  Premier  was,  the  con* 
viction  that  he  would  return  to  the  old 
system.  Such  a  Ministry  might  con<) 
fer  the  most  signal  benefits  on  Irelandl 
It  might  benefit  largely  the  Colonies. 
It  might  make  a  radical  and  compre* 
hensive  change  in  the  system  of  taxa* 
tion,  which  would  be  alike  popular 
with  the  landed,  the  manufacturing, 
and  the  commelrcial  interests. 

The  new  Ministry  would  have  a 
considerable  majority  on  the  Catholic 
question:  and  this  majority  would 
warmly  support  it  generally.  A  few 
months  of  dttermined  exertion  would 
place  it  on  a  rock. 

The  state  of  the  newspapers  must 
be  looked  at.  The  more  influential 
ones  of  the  c<mntry^  and  those  of  Lon« 
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dop,  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  leading  provincial  papers  are  sound 
in  principle,  and  in  re,sp'ect  of  talent, 
they  put  to  shame  many  of  the  London 
ones.  The  more  influential  London 
morning  papers  adNrocate  the  worst 
principles;  and  this  has  contributed 
very  largely  to  place  the  empire  in  its 
present  appalling  situation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  latter  papers  have  had  better 
sources  of  information  than  their  op« 
pontnts.  Why  the  London  morning 
papers  on  the  right  sidehave  notexerted 
themselves  more  than  they  have  done> 
we  cannot  tell.  Their  leading  articles 
are  ably,  and  sometimes  very  ably 
written ;  but  they  appear  to  be  nearly 
all  from  one  band,  and  in  these  times 
this  will  not  do.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  individual  to  give  the  requi- 
site variety  to  his  le  iding  articles ;  he 
cannot  do  justice  to  the  various  topics 
which  they  ought  to  discuss.  They 
are  profuse  in  expense  on  secondary 
matters,  but  they  overlook  that  grand 
essen  lial — a  proper  variety  of  powerful 
leading  articles  written  by  different 
men.  We  hope  this  hint  will  not  be 
disregarded.  There  is  one  London 
morning  paper  which  mi^ht  soon  make 
itself  the  equal  of  the  Times  in  sale 
ant  influence,  if  it  would  only  use  the 
proper  means 

The  new  Ministry,  then,  would  have 
the  country  press  in  its  favour;  the 
more  influential  London  papers  would 
be  against  it ;  but  what  there  is  of  evil 
here  might  be  soon  remedied.  The 
balance  would  be  much  in  its  favour 
in  regard  to  the  periodicals. 

Looking  at  the  population^  the  vast 
majority  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
Ministry.  It  would  have  with  it  the 
Church  and  the  Aristocracy. 

When  the  difficulties  are  fairly  look- 
ed in  the  face,  they  shrink  almost  in- 
to insignificance.  The  truth  is,  the 
third  and  fourth-rate  people,  who  call 
themselves  liberals,  have  boasted  and 
bullied  their  opponents  into  something 
like  submission,  and  a  belief  that  they 
are  the  sole  possessors  of  intelligence 
and  talent.  By  mere  dint  of  outra- 
geous swaggering  and  unscrupulous 
swearing,  a  faction,  which  scarcely 
possesses  a  single  mind  of  the  first 
class,  and  which  is  distinguished  al- 
most beyond  example  by  shallowness^ 
blindness,  ignorance,  mediocrity,  pre- 
judice, and  bigotry — a  faction  which 
comprehends  all  the  visionaries,  dolts^ 
and  profligates^  of  which  the  last  half 


century  has  been  so  frightfully  proH;* 
fie — has  produced  a  kind  of  impres- 
sion that  it  is  the  monopolist  of  intel- 
lect and  knowledge.  Let  old  English 
common  sense  and  intrepidity  take  its 
members  by  ihe  beard,  handle  them 
as  such  persons  were  wont  to  be 
handled,  and  they  will  in  a  moment 
sink  into  their  proper'  dimensions. 
Nothing  more  is  wanttd. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Before  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr  Peel  apostatized, 
they  might  with  the  greatest  ease  have 
formed  an  Ami- Catholic  Ministry, 
which  Would  have  been  far  more  able, 
powerful,  and  popular,  than  the  ex* 
isting  one. 

But  then,  says  Mr  Peel,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  Ireland  ?  In  reply,  let 
us  ask,  what  has  placed  Ireland  in  its 
present  circumstances  ?  Not  long  ago, 
O'Connell  and  Shiel  publicly  asserted, 
that  before  the  Catholic  Association 
commenced  its  abominable  proceed- 
ings, the  great  mass  of  the  Catholics 
regarded  the  disabilities  with  apathy  ; 
and  that  these  proceeding's  alone  had 
made  them  so  disaflected  and  ungo- 
vernable and  were  essential  for  pre.* 
venting  them  from  relapsing  into  their 
former  indifference.  Here  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  leaders,  that  if  the  As- 
sociation were  wholly  suppressed,  the 
body  of  the  Catholics  would  disregard 
the  disabilities,  and  be  peaceable.  This 
declaration  has  bten  amply  confirmed 
from  other  quarters. 

If,  then,  an  end  be  put  to  the  As- 
sociation and  its  misdeeds,  the  Catho- 
lics will  be  tranquil :  cannot  this  be 
accomplished?  Let  the  answer  be 
found  in  the  disgusting  revelations 
which  have  recently  been  made  by  of- 
ficial men.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
avows  that  he  could  have  put  down 
the  Association  without  difficulty,  but 
he  received  no  instructions  to  do  so; 
in  his  letter  to  Dr  Curtis,  he  encoura« 
ged  it  to  persevere.  Sir  G.  Murray 
gives  testimony  to  the  same  effisct ; 
and  Lord  Plunkett  admits  that  the 
Irish  Government  had  no  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  it.  Let  England  remem- 
ber, that  the  most  libellous  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  I^ords  by 
this  furious  fanatic,  was  the  speech  of 
an  Irish  Judge,  and  of  an  Irishman, 
who,  without  being  suspected  by  any 
one  of  having  ever  done  any  thing 
worthy  of  the  very  lowest  public  re- 
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ward,  was  raised  by  Mr  Canning  to 
the  dignity  of  an  £nglish  Peer. 

Here>  therefore,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence, 1.  That  no  attempt  was  made 
to  put  down  the  Association ;  %  That 
by  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Grovernment 
it  was  encouraged ;  and,  3.  That  the 
Governraent,  in  its  own  opinion,  could 
have  put  it  down,  even  without  a  new 
law.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the 
description  given  of  its  fearful  omnipo- 
tence by  Mr  Dawson  at  the  Derry  din- 
ner ;  and  with  a  somewhat  similar  de- 
scription given  by  Mr  Peel  since  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  Speak  of  pub- 
lic servants !  In  the  name  of  common 
honesty,  why  do  they  exist  and  pock- 
.  et  the  public  money  ?  All  the  strife, 
the  outrages,  the  convulsion — all  the 
things  whi^h  virtually  abolished  law, 
and  dissolved  the  very  bonds  of  socie- 
ty, were,  it  appears,  intentionally  to- 
lerated by  the  rulers  of  Ireland,  even 
when  these  rulers  believed  they  could 
remove  them.  And  what  motive 
prompted  the  toleration  ?  The  Asso- 
ciation was  purposely  suffered  to  do 
what  it  did,  that  it  might  place  the 
empire  in  its  present  appalling  circum- 
stances— that  it  might  constitute  it« 
self  the  tyrant  over  England,  and  de- 
stroy the  constitution.  It  was  pur- 
posely suffered  to  do  what  it  did,  un- 
til its  crimes  reached  the  proper  height; 
and  now  the  Government  which  gave 
,  all  the  sufferance,  pleads  these  crimes 
^as  a  sufficient  reason  for  demolishing 
a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  destroy- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  whole. 
Here  is  the  maxim  in  perfection — the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  Yet  rulers 
like  these — ^rulers  who,  for  incapacity 
and  violation  of  duty,  were  never 
equalled  —  represent  that  none  but 
themselves  and  their  supporters  are 
capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  the  evidence  of  the  late  rulers 
of  Ireland  proves,  that  it  can  be  kept 
in  peace  and  order  without  much  dif- 
ficulty.    It  is  sufficient. 

We  must  say  a  word  touching  dan- 
ger. Mr  Peel,  in  his, first  speech, 
pleaded,  that  he  consented  to'  produce 
the  danp:crs  attendant  on  removing  the 
disabilities,  to  avert  greater  ones.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  soon  afterwards 
asserted,  that  these  greater  ones  had  no 
existence.  We  would  as  soon  believe 
Mr  Peel's  assertions  as  the  Duke's. 
The  former,  however,  after  the  Pre- 
mier had  thus  annihilated  the  *'  greats 
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er  dangers,"  admitte<l  there  were  none. 
In  the  speech  before  us,  he  again 
speaks  of  vague  dangers — dangers 
which,  according  to  his  previous  testi- 
mony, never  had  being.  A  few  months 
ago,  no  man  could  nave  believed  it 
possible  for  an  English  Minister  to 
subject  himself,  by  matters  like  these^ 
to  animadversion.  We  notice  them> 
because  certain  renegade  Tories,  and, 
among  them,  some  Clergymen,  who, 
as  they  pretend  to  the  fulness  of  Gos- 
pel purity,  ought  to  pay  some  regard 
to  truth,  have  justified  their  apostacy, 
by  declaring,  that  if  the  disabilities  be 
not  removed,  there  will  be  an  Irish 
rebellion.  This  is  wholly  baseless. 
On  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Mr  Peel,  the  continuance 
of  the  disabilities  will  not  be  attended 
with  any  dangers. 

But  Mr  Peel  asserts  that  emancipa- 
tion will  produce  harmony  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Has  equa* 
lity  of  rights  been  the  parent  of  con- 
stant harmony  between  the  Whigs 
and  Tories,  or  other  political  parties  ? 
Has  such  equality  been  the  source  of 
harmony  between  the  Church  and  the 
Dissenters,  or  one  dissenting  body 
and  another  ?  Surely  every  man  can 
answer  the  questions  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. At  all  opportunities,  there 
is  bitter  strife  between  political  par- 
ties for  ascendency.  Two  or  three  of 
the  dissenting  sects  In  England  are^ 
and  have  always  been,  as  anxious  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Church,  as  the 
Catholics ;  they  wage  incessant  war 
against  it,  and  their  feebleness  and 
scattered  state  form  the  reason  why 
this  war  has  so  few  bad  consequences. 
The  Methodists,  and  certain  othier 
sects,  constantly  entertain  fierce  ani« 
mosity  against  each  other.  If  the 
English  people  were  principally  di* 
vided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one 
of  them  Churcnmen,  and  the  other 
Independents,  or  Unitarians,  there 
would  be  as  much  animosity  and  strife 
between  them,  as  there  are  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
At  elections,  and  in  Parliament,  the 
contests  would  be  between  the  Church- 
men and  the  Dissenters ;  every  politi* 
cal  question  would  be  debated  with 
reference  to  the  religious  interests  of 
the  parties, — they  would  constantly 
maintain  a  furious  confiict  for  ascend* 
ency.  The  reason  why  England  has 
been  so  free  from  religious  strife,  is 
this^  the  Dissenters  are  divided  against 
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each  otlier— each  sect  is  dispersed,  and 
has  DO  elective  power  of  moment^  and 
tbey  have  no  men  of  their  own  creeds 
to  elect  as  Members  of  Parliament. 
Like  the  Catholics,  they  are  all  com- 
pelled, at  elections,  to  vote  f<Nr  Church- 
vaeu.  It  follows,  that  religious  divi- 
sions and  strife  are  kept  out  of  the 
gislature,  and  are  prevented  from 
entering,  in  any  material  degree,  into 
political  contention. 

The  doctrine  that  equality  of  rights 
will  poduce  harmony  between  two 
hostile  religious  sects  is  proved  to  be 
utterly  false  by  the  nature  of  things, 
as  wellas  by  the  whole  of  experience. 
If  the  creed  and  interests  of  one  sect 
be  directly  opposed  to  those  of  another, 
this  must  produce  between  the  two 
sects  continual  animosity  and  Conten- 
tion. It  is  as  certain  that  such  a 
cause  must  produce  such  an  effect,  as 
it  is  that  the  shining  of  the  sun  must 
diffuse  light.  We  are  not  advancing 
mere  opinion ;  it  is  matter  of  unassail- 
able demonstration.  It  relates  to  all 
sects  and  parties,  as  well  as  to  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics.  The  swaggerers 
who  state  themselves  to  be  the  exclu* 
sive  possessors  of  intellect  and  know- 
ledt^e,  assert  the  reverse  of  this  self- 
evident  truth.  They  maintain,  Uiat 
mere  equality  of  political  rights  will 
make  two  religious  sects,  the  creeds 
and  interests  of  which  are  in  fierce  op- 
position, united  and  harmonious — will 
make  them  act  together  in  politics  and 
the  general  concerns  of  life  with  bro- 
therly concwd,  and  without  being  in- 
fluenced in  the  least  by  their  differ- 
ence of  religion.  Is  not  this  single 
fact  sufficient  to  place  these  swagger- 
ers en  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field  in  intellect,  and  with  the  most 
barbarous  savage  in  knowledge  ?  Phi- 
losophers !  statesmen  !  Alas,  for  our 
poor  country!  alas,  for  the  human 
race !  when  men  like  these  usurp  the 
titles,  and  are  suffered  to  wear  tl^m ! 

Here  is  concluave  evidence  that 
emancipation  will  not  produce  har- 
mony between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  We  will  add  other  evi- 
dence. The  Duke  of  Wellington  has 
admitted  in  Parliament,  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Association  spoke  the  senti- 
ments and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  Catholics ;  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  they  did  so.  We  now  put 
these  questions. 

Have  not  many  of  these  leaders  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  "  agitation"  #<« 


personal  profit,  and  have  they  not 
been  supported  by  their  Priests  prin- 
cipally from  hostility  to  the  Church 
and  Protestantism  ?     Yes ! 

Have  not  these  leaders  declared  up 
to  the  last,  that  they  will  constantly 
do  their  utmost  to  despoil  the  Church, 
if  the  disabilities  be  removed?    Yes ! 

Have  not  these  leaders  declared  up 
to  the  last,  that  they  will  never  cease 
their  efforts  until  they  obtain  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  and  a  separate  Parlia« 
ment  for  Ireland ;  and  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  the  independence  of  Ireland 
is  the  ultimate  object  of  many  of 
them  ?     Yes ! 

Are  not  these  leaders  furious  advo- 
cates of  the  worst  scheme  of  Parlia* 
mentary  Reform?     Yes! 

When  the  great  mass  of  the  Ca- 
tholics are  identified  in  sentiment  and 
feeling  with  these  leaders,  is^  it  not 
morally  certain,  that  if  the  disabitities 
be  removed,  the  difference  of  religion, 
the  annual  meetings  and  petitions  to 
promote  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  the 
robbery  of  the  Church,  Reform,  &c. 
&C-,  and  the  inflammatory  speeches  of 
their  O'Connells  in  Parliament,  will 
keep  their  party  fury,  turbulence,  and 
animosity  towards  the  Protestants, 
from  diminution  ?     Yes ! 

And  is  it  not  morally  certain,  that 
the  admission  of  a  large  number  of 
Catholics  into  the  House  of  Commons 
will  increase  their  party  fury  on  the 
one  hand,  and  render  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Government  to  keep  them  in 
order  on  the  other  ?     Yes ! 

If  still  more  evidence  be- necessary, 
let  it  be  found  in  this — Mr  Peel  him- 
self,  on  former  occasions,  declared  the 
doctrine  that  emancipation  would  pro- 
duce harmony,  to  be  worthless. 

What  he  says  touching  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, is  disposed  of  by  what  we 
have  advanced  respecting  an  Anti- 
Catholic  Ministry,  and  a  new  House 
of  Commons. 

Having  done  with  Mr  Peel's  pleas 
of  necessity,  we  will  make  a  brief  re- 
capitulation respecting  them.  In  ^e 
first  place,  he  was  not  duly  supported 
in  the  House  of  C<H&mons.  This  was 
in  a  gx^eat  measure  causedby  himself ; 
it  forms  no  excuse  for  his  apostacy,  and 
it  created  no  necessity  for  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities.  In  the  second 
{dace,  the  divided  government  could 
not  go  on.  It  was  very  practicable  to 
torn  one  wholly  Anti-G«tliotio,    In 
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the  third  pkce,  thtt  House  oi  Com* 
mons  was  omwsed  to  him  and  the 
House  of  Loras  oa  ^e  Cathdic  quea- 
tion.  Ic  was  very  possible  to  remedy 
Ibis  by  a  general  Section.  In  the 
fourth  place,  Uie  Irish  Catholics  were 
turbulent  and  ungovernable.  They 
were  so  because  no  steps  were  taken 
to  render  them  otherwise,  and  their 
rulers  confess  they  could  have  been 
kept  in  order  without  difficulty.  In 
the  fifth  place,  there  were  dangers. 
Thare  were  none.  In  the  sixth  place, 
peace  and  harnnmy  could  only  be 
established  by  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities. It  is  utterly  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  f<nr  such  a  cause 
to  have  such  an  effect. 
*  Nothing,  theref<»re,  bearing  the 
semblance  of  necessity,  exists  for  the 
gigantie  change — a  change  which  Mr 
Peel  himself  at  present  admits  is 
fi'aaght  with  the  greatest  dai^rs, 
and  which  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
labouring  to  accomplish  in  so  abomi- 
nable a  manner.  The  constitution  is 
to  be  broken  in  upon,  and  every  thing 
dear  to  the  empire  is  to  be  pbced  in 
jeopardy  from  mere  choice,  for  the 
personal  amyenience  and  benefit  of 
Ministers. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the  securi- 
ties. With  regard  to  the  oath,  let 
our  readers  observe  how  far  oaths  are 
at  present  held  to  be  binding  by  pub- 
lic men.  They  are  r^ard^  as  mere 
formalities,  and  they  are  so  construed, 
tbat  they  are  made  to  sancti<^  any 
thing.  Mr  Hume,  Mr  Brougham, 
and  other  conscientious  people,  swear 
they  will  not  attempt  to  subvert  the 
Church.  Well,  they  then  perhaps 
speak  and  move  in  Parliament  to  the 
eti^t  that  the  Church  shall  in  Ireland 
be  plundered  of  half  its  possessions. 
Do  they  do  so  to  subvert  it  r  Oh,  no ; 
their  object,  they  protest,  is  to  give  it 
increased  stability.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Mr  Peel,  and  other  zeal* 
ons  Churchmen,  swear  the  same* 
Well,  they  then  perhaps  laboav  to 
jAs^oe  the  Church  under  Cathdiie  nu« 
msters  and  legislators^  Do  tliey  do  so 
to  subvert  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  their  sole  mo- 
tive, they  vow,  is  to  give  it  additional 
protection.  A  man  who  by  some  means 
or  other  has  been  made  an  English 
Bi^op,  represented  in  the  last  Sesfoon 
that  the  Church  would  flourish  though 
it  should  cease  to  be  the  national  one  ; 
a  man  like  this»  with  Mr  O'ConneU 
tl»  Catholic,  Mr  W.  Snnih  dieUnu 
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tartan,  and  other  pious  dissenters^ 
swears  the  same.  Well,  they  then 
perhaps  endeavour  to  strip  the  Church 
of  all  its  temporalities,  and  dissolve 
its  union  with  the  State.  Do  they  dd 
so  to  subvert  it  ?  Oh,  no ;  they  merel  j 
wi^  to  make  it  more  flourishing* 
Every  attack  that  has  been  made  in 
late  years  upon  the  Church,  has  been 
made  on  the  pretence  of  benefiting;  it. 
An  oath  carefully  separated  irom  aU 
definition  of  perjury  and  all  penalty, 
is  a  national  insult,  and  not  a  security. 

When  we  look  at  the  or%in  of  tha 
Coronation  Oath,  at  its  terms,  and  at 
the  meaning  which  these  terms  were 
intended  ta  convey,  we  assert,  without 
hesitation,  that  if  the  King  can  con- 
sent to  the  Bill  now  before  Parlia« 
ment  without  violating  this  oath,  it 
is  utterly  imposnbk  for  any  oath  to 
be  viokted.. 

Then  the  LordHDhancellor  of  £ng« 
knd,  and  the  Li»rd  Lieutenant  of  Ire« 
land,  are  not  to  be  Catholics ;  and  Ca- 
th^cs  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  hold 
Church  patron^.  Now>  we  ask  how 
the  rul^s  of  thu  country  have  dispow 
sed  of  Church  preferment  since  the 
political  death  of  Lord  Liverpool? 
They  have  given  it  principally,  in 
both  England  and  Ireland,  to  naea 
favourable  to  the  Cathie  claims,  or 
beUeved  by  them  to  be  the  least  zeal^ 
ous  in  opposing,  on  behalf  of  the 
Church,  invasion  and  concession.  Cler* 
^men  who  advocated  the  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Te^  Acts,  and 
who  avowed  a  belief  that  the  Catho« 
lie  question  could  be  **  settled*' — such 
clergymen  have  been  the  favourite 
objects  of  promotion  with  the  Wel« 
lington  Ministry.  Saying  nothing  of 
the  Catholic  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Wel« 
lington  has  done  deadly  injury  to  the 
Cmirch,  by  involving  the  clergy  ia 
poUticd  stnfe  with  each  other,  touch* 
ing  the  preservation  or  sacrifice  of  its 
possessions.  What  more  than  this, 
under  the  existing  kw,  eotdd  be  done 
by  a  Catholic  Minutry?  Could  an 
English  Chancellor,  or  an  Irish  Lord* 
Lieutenant,  go  ag^nst  the  rules  for  be** 
stowing.  Church  preferment  laid  down 
by  his  Catholic  colleagues,  or  would 
hie  wish  to  do  so?  No,  it  would  be  his 
personal  int;u'est  to  obey  them.  The 
bestowal  of  Chnroh  natronage,  in  its 
gen€oral  pruiciple,  is  the  act  ^  the  Mi-* 
nistry,  and  not  c^  the  individual.  Mii- 
nUitei.  Who  appoints  the  Arehb^* 
shi^fMdBudi^B  Letliia»bei«ehf 
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men  as  a  Catholic  Minister  would  wkb] 
9ia^  the  inferior  clergy  will  soon  he 
th#  same.' 

:  Of  course,  no  security  can  he  found 
here.  What  we  said  several  months 
ago  must  he  remembered>  that  these 
exceptions^  and  the  oath,  can  at  any 
time  be  swept  away  hy  a  majority  in 
Parliament. 

'  We  now  arrive  at  the  suhitituiiotf 
of  ten- pound  freeholders  for  the  for- 
ty-shilling ones.  Mr  Peel,  a  very  few 
years  ago,  was  inclined  to  helieve  that 
this  change  would  diminish  the  pdli« 
tical  power  of  the  Protestants  more 
than  that  of  the  Catholics.  O'Connell 
then  said  it  would  do  so ;  and  some  of 
the  Catbdic  demagogues  declare,  at 
this  moment,  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  Catholics.  But,  says  Mr  Peel,  it 
will  create  a  yeomanry,  and  respecta^ 
hie,  intelligent  electors.  The  man  who 
occupies  two  or  three  acres  of  land 
and  a  wretched  hovel— who  is  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  without  em- 
ployment-—and  who,  according  to  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  few  years  ago,  is  in  more 
wretched  circumstances  than  an  Eng- 
lish pauper — such  a  man,  in  Mr  Peel's 
eyes,  is  a  "  yeoman,"  and  a  respect- 
aUe,  intelligent  elector!  This  is  in- 
deed the  age  in  which  delirium  alone 
is  held  to  be  sober  reason. 
^  This  measure;  then,  will  increase 
the  political  power  of  the  Catholica; 
and  it  will  not  have  any  effect  worthy 
of  notice  in  rendering  the  voters  more 
intelligent,  or  less  the  slaves  of  their 
priests.  Instead  of  being  a  security, 
it  i»,  according  to  the  confession  of 
the  Catholics,  the  reverse. 
\  As  to  the  suppression  of  the  esta* 
blishments  of  the  Jesuits,  let  the  Ca- 
tholics and  their  allies  obtain  a  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
tlie  security  here  will  at  once  vanish. 
Let  the  Jesuits  be  liberal  in  buying 
boroughs,  paying  election  expenses, 
and  making  loans  to  needy  profligates, 
and  they  will  soon  have  such  a  majo- 
rity. Let  them  remember,  that,  in 
these  illuminated  days,  there  are  no 
principle  and  consistency  to  conquer 
amidst  public  men. 

Nothing  remains  for  us  to  notice 
worthy  the  name  of  security.  Is  any 
attempt  made  to  prevent  the  priests 
from  fxercising  their  spiritual  despot^ 
ism  at  elections  ?  No.  Is  any  at- 
tempt made  to  prevent  the  priesu  and 
daMg^gues  fiom  ekcting  every  Ca«. 


tbolic  MemheiT'  of  Parliament,  and 
binding  him  to  the  most  pemicioua 
conduct  ?  No*  When  the  priests  and 
demagogues  boast  that  they  have  the 
Church  and  the  Aristocracy  complete- 
ly under  their  feet,  is  any  attempt 
made  to  release  the  latter  from  the 
chains  of  their  tyrants?  No.  Is  any 
attmnptmade  to  restore  to  the  Pro- 
testants that  legitimate  influence  of 
which  they  have  been  robbed?  Not 
the  least.  All  the  Calbolics  demand  iv 
to  be  granted,  and  dl  they  have  usurp* 
ed,  they  are  to  retain.  Here  is  no  sttH 
tu  quo  treaty— here  is  no  mutual  con* 
cession— to  the  triumphtUit  O'Con- 
nells,  the  empire  surrenders  at  discre- 
tion. 

We  are  very  sure  that  every  intel- 
ligent man,  when  he  looks  at  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  for  the  last  few  years, 
will  admit  that  the  Wellington  Mi- 
nistry is  now  making  such  a  sacrifice 
of  national  right,  banefit,  and  secim- 
ty,  as  was  never  before  made  by  the . 
most  imbecile  and  profligate  Ministry 
known  to  history. 

We  will  now  oflfer  a  ibw  remarks 
on  what,  if  the  nature  of  things  be 
unchanged,  must  be  the  natural  work- 
ing of  this  "  unconditional  emanci- 
pation." 

One  of  Mr  Peel's  reasons  is,  the 
Commons  and  Lords,  on  the  Catholic 
question,  are  opposed  to  each  other ; 
how  far  is  his  measure  calculated  to 
place  them  in  harmony  ?  It;  as  every 
one  knows,  must  make  a  vital  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Eighty  or  one  hundred, 
or,  as  some  say,  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty. Catholic  members  will  be  substitu* 
ted  for  Protestant  ones.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  them  will  be  chosen  by  one 
vast  combination  ;  they  will  be  elect- 
ed in  reality  by  the  priests  and  dema- 
gogues; they  will  be  bound  to  the 
same  creed;  and  in  the  House  they 
will  form  one  indivisible  party.  What 
other  parties  will  it  combine  with? 
Will  it  act  with  the  Church  and  Tory 
party— with  the  opponents  of  Church- 
robbery  und  Radical  Reform  ?  This  is 
utterly  impossible.  It  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  combine  itself  with 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals. 

Mr  Pf  el  confesses  that  the  Liberals 
have  now  the  ascendency  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  his  measure  must  of  ne« 
oessity  mightily  strengthen  them  in  aU 
most  every  place  in  England  whichamda 
members  to  Fariiament.  Catholica  ace 
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already  numeams,  and  their  numbed 
ia  greatly  on  the  increase  in  every  place 
^  any  magnitude.  In  almost  every, 
city  and  borough,  and  in  some  counties, 
they  will,  at  declions,  form  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  the  Independents,  Uni-* 
tarians,.  Infidels,  and  Anti-Church« 
men  of  all  descriptions:  they  will 
form  a  very  potent  new  body  of  elect- 
ors hostile  to  the  Church.  In  places 
where  scot  and  lot  voters  are  the 
electors,  they  will  control  the  msgo- 
laty.  In  many  places,  the  number  of 
Tory  votes  is  nearly  equalled  by  that 
of  their  opponents ;  and  it  may  be  ea«^ 
sily  foreseen  how  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  new  hostile  votes  will  ope- 
rate. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
ip  England  the  great  mass  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  have  neither  vote  nor  in- 
fluence at  elections. 

In. one  most  important  point,  the 
Catholics  di£&r  wholly  from  the  Pro- 
testant dissenting  sects.  The  latter 
have  no  funds  with  which  to  buy  po- 
litical power;  they  can  barely  raise 
sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expo- 
ses of  maintaining  their  religion.  The 
Catholics  are  rich ;  they  have  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  all  Catholic  Europe 
to  support  them.  If  the  Jesuits  think 
good  to  advance  the  money,  they  may, 
by  purchase,  soon  introduce  a  large 
number  of  Catholic  freemen  into  eve- 
ry borough;  a  number  sufficient  to 
turn  every  election,  divided  against 
each  other  as  the  Protestants  are  and 
farther  will  be.  If  the  Jesuits  think 
good  to  advance  the  purchase-money, 
uev  may  constantly  themselves  elect 
both  the  members  for  sundry  smidl 
boroughs ;  and  if  the  Jesuits  will  ob-> 
ly  pay  the  expenses,  they  may  return 
half  the  members  in  the  shape  of 
''  Third  Men,"  of  many  large  bo- 
rough 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  elec- 
tion matters  in  Engliind  will  testify  to 
the  truth  of  this.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  Society  of  Jesuits  will  do,  but 
wc  know  what  it  will  be  in  its  power  to 
do..  If  it  will,  on  the  average,  expend 
annually  L.  100,000  in  buying  free- 
doms and  boroughs,  paying  election 
costs,  and  administering  to  the  needs 
of  mercenary,  profligate,  bankrupt, 
no- religion-legislators,  it  may  always 
efiectuuly  govern  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  sum  like  this 
would  be  nothing  to  the  Society,  aid- 
ed as  it  unquestionably  would  be  by 
the  ^^enend  chwdi  in  Spain,  Italy, 
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fo.  &e.,  and  alsd  by  foreign  govern* 
ments.  Doubtlesdy  at  its  instigation^ 
the  devout  Catholics  of  the  Continent 
would,  on  the  approach  of  an  electidoj 
subscribe  to  aid  taeir  brethren  in  Kag^ 
land. 

We  are  mwally  certain  that  the. Ca* 
tholic  Church  of  the  Continent  could» 
by  such  means,  easily  govern  the  ma* 
jority  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and, 
when  we  look  atits  insatiable  political 
ambition,  its  intense  anxiety  to  reco* 
ver  what  it  once  possessed  in.£ngland^ 
and  the  deep  interest  which  foreign 
governments,  putting  out  of  sight  re* 
ligion,  would  nave  m  assisting  it  in 
the  business,  we  are  morally .  certain 
that  it  would  do  so.  We  are  morally 
certain  that  it  would  always  have,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  power^ 
party  in  its  pay,  and  ready  to  obey 
its  commands  in  every  thing.  In  re- 
gard to  foreign  governments,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  mighty  purt  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  evident^  wish  to  make 
Ireland  independent. 

But  Mr  Peel  savs,  if  the  Catholics 
attempt  to  gain  tne  ascendency,  the 
Protestants  can  combine  against  them; 
and  he  sees  ample  sedurity  in  the  pre- 
sent petitions.  For  vulgar,  drivelling, 
baseless  generalities  like  this,  are  no- 
torious fact  and  common -sense  disre- 
garded. Where  has  Mr  Peel  lived, 
that  he  is  so  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  working  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  his  country  ?  Where  was 
the  union  of  the  Protesuntis,  when  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  re- 
pealtdr  Where  is  now  their  union 
against  the  Catholics  ?  Will  this  '*  de- 
tested measure"  permanently  unite  the 
Whigs  and  Tories,  in  Parliionent,  and 
all  who  are  not  Catholics,  out  of  it? 
The  measiures  of  the  Catholics  for  in* 
juring  and  overthrowing  the  Chuieh 
will  idways  be  zealously  supported  by 
an  immense  portion  of  those  who  are 
either  Dissenters,  or  men  of  no  reli- 
gion. Will  there  be  any  union  of  the 
Protestants  to  prevent  the  Jesuits 
from  doing  what  we  have  stated? 
There  will  not.  Will  there  be  any 
union  of  the  Protestants  to  prevent 
the  Catholics  from  holding  the  ba- 
lance, in  the  next  House  of  Com- 
mons? There  will  not.  If  they  do 
this,  will  there  be  any  union  of  the 
Protestants  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming Members  of  the  Ministry? 
There  will  not.  And  if  a  Ministry, 
ecMDpoted  partly  of  Catholicii  ifit99« 
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dnee  inta  Partianent  bills  to  detpoil 
the  Chttidi,  abridge  ProtcstaDt  nriTi-i 
kges,  give  additi^al  power  and  ad« 
yanta^  to  the  Catbolies,  Sic.  &c 
what  will  such  ▲  union  op  ths 
Protestants  as  the  feesbnt  fb«> 
tttions  exhibit^  be  able  to  ac« 

C0MPLI8H  AGAINBT  IT  ?    We  pUt  the 

^u^atioii  to  that  degraded  Minister, 
who»  at  this  moment,  in  defiance 

01*  A  UNION  OP  THE  PftOTBSTANTS 
WHOLLY  UNEXAMPLED,  IS  FOBCINO 
A    LAW    THROUGH    PaBLIAMXNT    TO 

STBip  thi  Pbotestants  of  an  1M- 
mbnsb  pobtion  op  their  power, 
and  gite  gigantic  and  bxclu81tr 

ADVANTAGES  TO  THE  GaTHOLICS. 

In  the  next  House  of  Commom, 
the  CathpUcs,  and  their  Whi^  and 
•thtr  allies,  will  form  the  mi^rit]^. 
If  this  take  place— and  take  plaee  it 
win— <he  two  Homes  of  Parliament 
will  be  opposed  to  each  other  con- 
stantly. Such  will  be  Mr  Peel's  bar* 
laony. 

Such  a  majority  must  of  neces* 
sitv  fill  the  Cabinet  with  Catholics, 
W^igs,  &e. ;  the  ini^)ority  ef  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Minis* 
try  mutt,  tf  course,  conskt  of  the 
same  materials.  There  will  thai  be  a 
huge  ^antity  more  of  harmony*  ma- 
nufacturing. We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr  Peel 
will  be  the  members  of  such  a  Minis- 
try, if  the  CathoMcs,  Sic*,  vriU  conde- 
scend to  permit  them.  They  will  be 
compelled  to  coerce  the  Crown  into 
^ir  views,  and  to  create  new  Peers— 
many^  of  them  Catholic  ones— i-to  put 
^  two  Houses  in  general  concord* 
In  onr  deliberate  conviction, the  House 
•f  Lords  must  of  necessity  be  Catho- 
lic, in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  need  not 
say  how  anxious  the  Catholics  will  be 
to  create  Peers  of  their  own  religion. 

The  influence  Of  the  Aristocracy  in 
dte  House  of  Commans  is  even  now 
nearly  destroy ;  and,  in  consequence,, 
its  inftuence  m  legislating  to  the  em- 
jnre  is  nearly  destroyed  likewise.  We 
apeak  what  is  notoriously  true,  and 
what  is  receiving  terrible  demonatra- 
tioB  from  the  events  of  the  moment. 
It  naturally  follows  that  the  Crown  is 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  and  has  no  long- 
er, so  faat  as  concerns  principles,  any 
power  of  choice  touching  its  servants ; 
Sie  maxims  and  practice  of  the  con- 
tiatution  are  abandoned;  and  the 
CMMMry  finde  its^  under  trhiiawrf 
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power  which  it  camsot  restrain.  In 
the  next  House  of  Commons,  the  m»- 
jorhv  will  consist  of  Catholios  and  Li- 
berals, the  Ministry  will  of  necessity 
consist  of  the  same,  and  the  Catholics 
will  be  the  ruling  part  of  both.  Then 
the  destruction  of  the  political  influx 
ence  of  the.  Aristocracy  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

To  the  Peers  severally  we  say.  Do 
you  not  now  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  act  with  efieet  on  the  defensive  for 
either  yourselves  or  your  country? 
When  your  interests  and  privileges 
are  attacked  in  the  Legislature,  are 
you  not  always  compelled  to  sacrifice 
a  part  that  you  may  with  difficulty 
save  the  remainder  ?  What,  then,  can 
you  expect  when  the  great  minority  gf 
the  House  of  Commens  riiall  be  deci- 
dedly against  you^-shall  be  entirely 
above  your  infiuence— shall  be  above 
the  influence  of  the  democracy — and 
shall  be,  in  creed,  object,  and  master,  a 
foreign  despotism?  What  would  it 
avail  you  to  obtain  a  portion  of  yonr 
influence  at  dections,  if  the  overpow«> 
ioring  weight  of  the  House  of  Coa|« 
mons  and  the  Crown  should  be  con« 
Btantly  opposed  to  you  ?  The  Catho- 
lics at  fMresent  boast .  that  they  ,bave 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Church  com- 
pletely under  their  feet  in  Ireland ;  and 
when  they  obtain  the  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  will  have 
t^e  Aristocracy  and  the  Church  com- 
pktely  under  their  feet  in  England. 
.  To  the  Church  and  the  Peers  we 
say,  what  have  you  to  expect  if  the 
Ministry  and  the  ruling  part  of  the 
Cemmoos  be  composed  of  those  who, 
in  ^  slang  of  the  day,  are  called  Li- 
berals? Look  at  the  doctrines  and 
schemes  the  latter  have  so  long  advo- 
cated touching  yourselves,  and  then 
enquire  how  you  will  be  able  to  defend 
what  yon  possess  when  yoH  become 
die  powerless  minority.  These  men 
are  i^eady  predicting,  that  the  ''  de- 
tested measure"  will  be  your  destruc- 
tion in  both  power  and  exiatence.  By 
this  peasure  you  are  called  uvon  to 
decide  whether  yon  will,  or  will  not, 
oast  from  you  yonr  last  weapon  and 
your  last  hope — ^whether  you  wUl,  or 
will  not,  commit,  in  respect  of  your« 
selves,  the  guilt  of  politicul  suicide, 
and  9H  respect  of  your  country,  the 

TREASON  OF  DISTROYINOITS  ChURCH 

AND    Upper    House    op    Parlia- 
ment. 
If  the  Ministry  and  raliiqr  part  «< 
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(holies  and  Liberala,  what  will  be- 
eome  of  the  saf^^guards  which  iHQd  the 
crowQto  Proteatantiam  ?  The  Sove* 
reign  will  have  Catholic  Miniaters,  &e. 
continually  aronnd  him ;  and  he  will  be 
eternally  assailed  by  the  proselytiaing 
skill  and  intrigue,  for  which  the  Fapal 
Church  is  so  notorious*  It  is  only  on 
the  personal  character  of  such  kings  as 
George  the  Third  that  any  reliance 
<$an  be  placed ;  and  alas !  alas  I  they 
form  the  few  exceptions.  A  few  short 
months  ago,  it  was  held  to  be  as  im« 
possible  for  his  present  Miyeaty  to 
sanction  a  measure  like  the  one  before 
Parliament^  as  it  was  for  him  to  em- 
brace the  Catholic  religion.  If  this 
country  should  ever  have  a  Monarch 
amidst  whose  confidents  no  English- 
man could  be  fbund«*-^  Monarch  par-^ 
tial  to  gaiety,  and  largely  addicted  to 
the  fair  sex ;  would  not  his  faith  be 
endangered  bv  the  foreign  females.  &e. 
which  his  Catholic  Ministers  and  their 
ghostly  allies  would  be  sure  to  place 
around  him  ?  If  this  country  should 
ever  have  a  king  of  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples, violent  temper,,  and  most  weak 
understanding,  could  his  adherence  to 
Protestantism  be  relied  on?  If  this 
country  should  ever  find  in  the  person 
of  its  Sovereign  an  infant  female,  or  a 
^ay,  ignorant,  thoughtless,  giddy  girl 
in  her  teens,  would  her  relij^ion  be 
secure  from  the  wiles  of  the  Catholics? 
We  put  cases  which  are  far  removed 
from  every  thing  bearing  the  shape 
of  impossibility ;  and  deeply— deeply 
ought  they  to  be  pondered  on  by  our 
fellow-subjects. 

But  granting  that  the  Sovereign 
could  not  be  made  a  convert,  and 
could  only  be  dragged  to  a  perfect  in- 
difference to  all  religions ;  or  granting 
even  that  he  might  remain  faithful  to 
his  Church,  he  would  still  be  the  ser- 
vile tool  of  the  Ministry.  Such  a  Mi- 
nistry, particularly  if  he  should  pri- 
vately embrace  the  Catholic  religion, 
would  naturally  be  anxious  to  abo- 
lish the  safeguards  ;  and  what  would 


constitution  are  obeyed*  We  care  not 
for  names ;  whatever  may  remain  of 
them,  the  free  constitution  remains 
BO  longer,  and  the  country  is  under 
an  arbitrary  dictatorship  of  the  worst 
description.  Could  a  more  conclusive 
proof  of  it  be  necessary,  than  this  fact 
—a//  ihe  mtaim  «oAtcA  thii  oommunUy 
is  alhwed  /e  employ^  are  wMly  tin« 
awHing  a$aimt  tke  despotic  wiii  of  its 
rulers  ? 

If,  -therefore,  the  "  detested  mea« 
sure"  be  sueeessful,  our  government 
ef  checks  and  balances  will  be  in  es- 
sentiids  wholly  destroyed.  The  Ca- 
tholics, with  their  Anti- Church,  Anti- 
English  allies,  will  hold  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Cabinet;  the  Crown 
and  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  their 
passive  instruments,  and  their  power 
will  be  abac^utOb  They  will  in  their 
own  favour  abolish  law  after  law  in 
utter  defiance  of  the  country,  precisely 
as  the  iwesent  Ministers  are  now  do- 
ing. Religious  apostaey  will  be  as 
prevalmt  among  publie  men,  as  poli% 
tioal  apoatacy  is  at  present  One 
robbery  upon  another  will  be  heaped 
en  the  Church«-one  wrong  upon  ano- 
ther will  b^  heaped  on  the  Protestants 
**-one  destruction  upon  another  will 
be  heaped  mi  Protestant  rights,— imttl 
at  last  the  day  of  long-sufiering  will 
end  in  civil  war. 

The  country  has  been  earnestly  and 
most  properly  in  his  name  called  on  to 
rally  round  its  Sovereign.  How  nobly, 
in  contempt  of  the  apostaey  and  oppo- 
sition of  itsd^oierate  Aristocraoy-4H 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  party,  or  the 
bonds  of  blood  and  friendship— in  pro- 
digality of  every  kind  of  chivalrous 
sacrifice, — ^it  has  obeyed  the  call,  is  a 
matter  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. Now  is  the  time,  then,  tor 
it  to  make  a  call,  and  in  its  name  we 
call  on  THE  Sovereign  to  do  his 
DUTY  to  his  Country.  Tell  us  not 
of  compulsion,  for  he  can  shake  it 
from  him  in  a  moment!  Let  him 
speak  with  the  honest  boldness  and 


exist  40  prevent  it  ?    Let  the  answer    4ofty   independence  of  the   English 


be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministry.  Speak  of  a  union  of 
the  Protestants  I  that  it  would,  with- 
out appealing  to  the  sword,  be  utter- 
ly powerless  against  any  thing  the 
Ministry  might  attempt,  is  a  matter 
which  is  receiving  at  this  moment 
most  ample  demonstration.  A  union 
of  the  people  CAn  only  be  effected 


gentleman,  and  the  swords  will  leap 
nrom  the  scabbards  which  will  save 
the  constitution !  If  the  call  be  fruit- 
less, let  the  country  to  the  last  pre- 
serve itself  from  the  imputation,  and 
keep  itself  pure  in  the  eyes  of  poste- 
rity from  the  suspicion  of  being  a 
sharer  in  guilt  Let  it  not  give  its 
enemiee  a  pretext  for  saymig  that  the 


en  The  "  Breaking  in  n^^  iU  tkmeiitutiin  o/ie^.**        [^Aprfl, 

King  ^rould  have  been  faithful^  bat 


he  was  not  supported  by  the  coun« 
try.  If  his  Majesty  will  do  the  deed^ 
let  him  at  least  stand  in  history  re* 
specting  it,  sketched  by  the  unerring 
pencil  of  severe  truth.  We  therefore 
rebommend  our  eountrymen  to  meet 
and  prepare  petitions  to  the  King  whiie 
the  bill  is  in  progress  through  the* 
Upper  Hottse^  and  to  be  particularly 
careful  to  have  their  petitions  in  rea« 
diness  to  be  presented  to  his  Msgesty^ 
if  need  be^  before  the  Royal  assent 
can,  through  any  scandalous  haste, 
be  obtained.  They  will  then  be  able 
to  leave  this  testimony  to  their  pos« 
terity-^JFe  spared  no  sacrifice;  we 
exhausted  efforts ;  we  met  and  petU 
turned  ;  we,  supplicated  alike  the  Com^ 
mons,  the  Lords,  and  the  Sovereign ; 
every  thing  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  would  permit,  we  employed  for 
the  preservation  of  our  religion  and 
liberties  ;  and  if  we  at  last  submitted 
to  our  despotic  rulers,  it  was  because 

WE  COULD  NOT  RESIST  THEM  FAR« 
THEE  WITHOUT  BATHING  OUR  WOR« 
SHIFFED'  C0UNTI(Y  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF 
ITS  OWN  CHILDREN. 

Shall  we  conclude  without  a  word 
to  the  Duke  of  Welliqgton  ?  No.  We 
ask  the  Hero  of  Waterloo,  what  part 
of  the  community  it  was  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  in  the  Pd« 
ninsula,  defended  his  fame  from  his 
slanderers — which  bled  at  every  pore' 
in  his  battles^— which  was  as  proaigal 
of  its  treasure  as  of  its  blood  to  give 
him  the  means  of  victory— which,  by 
its  lavish  sacrifices  and  dauntless  he- 


roism, carried  him  bn  froni  triumph 
t6  triumph  over  his  foreign  enemies, 
and  crushed  his  domestic  ones  at  th^ 
same  moment — and  which,  after  ha<^ 
ving  thus  enabled  him  to  reach  th^ 
pinnacle  of  military  fame,  extracted 
from  its  impoverished  resources  and 
privations  wherewith  to  cover  hint 
^ith  wealth  and  dignities?  We  ask 
hitn,  what  part  pf  the  community  it 
Was  which,  when  he  fell  from  office 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Liverpool 
Ministrv>  rallied  round  him,  removed 
the  foul  calumny  from  his  honour, 
dispersed  his  foes,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  ?  And  we  ask 
him,  what  part  of  the  community  it 
is  which  he  has  betrayed  and  ensla-* 
ved ; — which  finds  in  him  the  viola- 
tor of  its  rights,  and  the  traitorous 
destroyer  of  its  cause  ?  They  are  ONi 
AND  THE  SAME !  We  Rsk  the  Hero 
of  Waterloo,  what  country  that  was 
which,  by  its  boundless  confidence, 
sacrifices,  and  generosity,  raised  him 
from  the  untitled  Arthur  Welleslcyi 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prime 
Minister  he  is?  And  w^  ask  him, 
what  country  that  is,  of  which  hd 
is  mutilating  the  constitution,  doing 
violence  to  the  religion,  despising  the 
prayers,  and  trampling  upon  the  rightii 
and  privileges  by  such  tyranny  as  the 
present  generation  never  witnessed? 
They  are  one  and  the  same.  Ne- 
ver did  human  ingratitude  reach  its 
overflow  until  this  moment !  Speak 
of  **  a  soldier's  honour!"  No,  no— ^ 
that  is  a  thing  never  to  be  mentionc-d 
again  for  ever ! 


\ 
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-     •        j:. 

PHOC.  qp  Aih. 

\^Thi8iaaifUtiehbywiieoldPheoylide3, 
An  anditnt  voho  wrote  crabbed  Qreek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  ^''Tis  right  for  good  wii7ebibbino  pboplb^ 
Not  to  lbt  the  jug  face  round  the  board  likb  a  cuffli; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  theIr  tifflb." 
An  ejpceilent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tie-^ 
4»d  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noetea.^ 

C.  N*  op.  Ambr. 

Scene  I. 

ScESE-^The  Snuggery.-^Time-^Eight  CfChckj^The  Union^taUe,  with  Tea 
and  Coffee- Pote,  and  the  ODoherty  China- set — Cold  Bound--' Fies^Oysters 
'-Rizstdra-^  tickled  Salmon,  S^c,  S^c,  S^c.  A  How*  Towdie  whirling  bs/bre  the 
fire  over  a  large  bahin  of  mashed  Potatoes.  The  Boiler  on..  A  Bachelor's 
Kitchen  on  the  small  Oval,    A  Dumb  Waiter  at  each  end.qfthe  Union. 

North— Shefherd. 

shefhbrd. 

l*Ht8  I  ca'  comlbrt,  sir.  Every,  thing  within  oursdl— ^nte  need,  to  ring  a 
Wl  the  leevelang  night — nae  openin'  o'  chee{nn'»  nae  shottin'  o'  clashin'  dom. 
•^nae  trampin'  o'  waiters  across  the  carpet  wi'  creakin'  shocm— «:  ftambfinV 
clumsy  coofs — to  the  great  spillin'  o'  gravy-:-but  a'  things^  eatable  and  tin* 
eatable,  either  hushed  into  a  oozy  calm,  or—— 

north. 

Now  light,  James,  the  lamp  of  the  Bachelor's  Kitchen  with  Udder's  mrd, 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  minas  five  minutes,  you  shall  teent  and  see  tmk 
steaks! 

shefherd. 

Only  look  at  the  towdy,  sir,  how  she  swings  sae  granly  roan'  by  my  garters, 
after  the  fashion  o'  a  planet.  It's  a  beautiful  example  o'  centrifiigal  attrac- 
tion. See  till  the  fat  dreep-dreepin'  intil  the  ashet  o'  mashed  potawtoes,  oiU- 
f^ing  the  crusted  brown  intil  a  mair  delicious  richness  o'  mixed  vegetable 
and  animal  roaiter !  As  she  swings  slowly  twirling  roun',  I  really  canna  say, 
sir,  for  I  dinna  ken,  whether  ban^  back  or  fleshy  briest  be  tl>e  roaist  tempt* 
in' !  Sappy  baith  I 

NORTH. 

Right,  James— baste  her— baste  her«— don't  spare  the  flour.  Nothing  tells 
like  tne  dredge- box. 

SHBFHBRD. 

You're  a  capital  man«cook>  sir. 

NORTH, 

For  plain  roast  and  boil,  I  yidd  to  no  mortal  man.  Nor  am  I  inconsider- 
able shakes  at  stews.  What  a  beautiful  blue  magical  light  glimmers  from 
that  wonder-working  lamp,  beneath  whose  neeroroaucy  you  olreadv  hear  the 
sweet  low  bubble  and  squeak  of  the  maturing  steak !  Off  with  the  lid, 
James. 

{The  Shbfhbri)  dqfs  Utelido/the  Bachelor's  Kitchen.) 


SHEPHERD. 

What  a  pabblin' !  A'  botching  like  the  sea  in  a  squall,  or  a  {wtfu'  o'  boil- 
in'  parritcb  !  What'a  sweet  savour !  Is'ina  like  honeysuckle,  sir,  or  sweet- 
brier,  or  broom,  or  whuns,  or  thyme,  or  roses,  or  carnations  ?  Or  rather  like 
the  scent  o'  these  a'  conglomerated  thegither  in  the  dewy  mornin'  air,  when, 
as  sune  as  you  open  the  window,  the  haill  house  is  overflowing  wi'  fragrance, 
and  a  body's  amaist  sick  wi'  the  sweet,  warm,  'thick  air,  that  slowly  wins  its 
way,  like  palpable  balm,  arm  in  arm  wi'  the  licbt  that  waukefis  the  yellow- 
billed  blackbird  in  her  nest  amang  the  cottage  creepers,  or  roi-opens  the  wateh« 
ful  een  o'  her  neighbour,  the  bonny  spotteamavis  I  Let's  pree  t. 

(Shepherd  tcistes,) 

NORTH. 

Ay — I  could  have  told  you  so.  Rash  man,  to  swallow  liquid  and  solid  fire ! 
But  no  more  spluttering.    Cool  your  tongue  With  a  caulker* 

SHEPHERD. 

That  lamp's  no  canny.  It  intensifies  hetness  intll  an  atrocity  abune  natur. 
Is  the  skin  4yped  aff  my  tongue,  sir  ? 

(Shepherd  ^9W9  tongue,) 

NORTH. 

Let  me  put  on  .my  spectacles.  A  slight  indpient  inflammation  not  worth 
mentioning. 

SHEPHERD. 

.  I  houp  an  incipient  inflammation's  no  a  dangerous  sort  ? 

NORTH. 

Is  that  indeed  the  tongue,  my  dear  James,  that  trills  so  sweetly  Rsd  sd 
simply  those  wild  Doric  strains  ?  How  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  red !  Just 
like  a  rag  of  scarlet.  No  scurfs  say  rather  no  haie  around  the  lambent  light 
A  rod  of  fire— an  arroW-of  flame.-  A  tongue  oi  t«n  thousand^  prophesying  an 
eagle  or  raven*  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  aye  like,  sir,  to  keep  a  gude  tongue  in  my  bead,  ever  since  I  wrote  the 
Chaldee  mannyscripp.  ijI'^^lStl 

.  Humph  !-^No  more  infidlilde  mark  of  a  man  o£  geniui,  J«ino%  than  the 
shape  of  his  tongue.  It  is  uaiformly  long,  to  that  he  ean  tbtot  k  out,  witfi  an' 
easy  grace,  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

This  way  ? 

NORTH. 

Precisely  so*  !Fine  all  round  the  edge,  from  root  to  tip^-uttderheath  very 
veinous— surface  in  colour  near  as  may  be  to  that  of  a  crimaon  cnrtain  shining 
in  setting  sunlight.    But  the  tip— James— the  tip    ' 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  that  o'  the  serpent's  that  deceived  Eve,  sir-^cdrlin'  up  and  down  like 
the  musical  leaf  o'  some  magical  tree— - 

NORTH 

It  is  a  singular  fact  with  r^ard  to  the  tongue,  that  if  you  out  off  the  half  ot 
it,  the  proprietor  of  the  contingent  remainder  can  only  mumUe-^but  cut  it  off 
wholly,  and  he  speaks  fully  better  than  before      ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  hang'd  lee. 

NORTH. 

As  true  a  word  as  ^ver  I  spoke,  James. 

SnEPHElD. 

Perhaps  it  may,  sir,  but  it's  a  hang'd  lee,  nevertheless. 

NORTH. 

Dish  the  steaks,  my  dear  James,  and  I. shall  cut  down  thehow-to^dte. 

(North  and  /A0 Shepherd  fiamUk  tip  Me  Atnbroeiai  tabiei,  «m{. 
eU  d9wn  to  serious  devouring*) 

NORTH* 

Now,  James,  acknowledge  it— don't  you  admure  a  miscelUneous  mealf 
I  do.    Breakfast,  noony,  denner,  four-hours,  and  sooper,  a'  in  ane.    A  ma* 
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terial  emblem  o'  that  spiritual  substance^  Blackwood's  Magasine !  Can  it  p08«i 
siUy  be^  sir^  that  we  are  twa  gluttons  ? 

KORTH. 

Gluttons  we  most  assuredly  are  not ;  but  eacb  of  us  is  a  man  of  good  appe* 
tite.    What  is  gluttony  ? 

SRBrRBRl). 

Some  mair  stakes^  sir  ? 

KOKTH. 

Very  few,  my  dear  James,  very  ffew. 

SHEfHBRD. 

What's  gluttony  ? 

NOaTR. 

Some  eggs? 

SHEPHKRI). 

Ae  spoonfu'.  What  a  layer  she  wad  hae  been  !  O  but  she's  a  prolific  crea« 
tur,  Mr  North,  your  how-towdie !  It's  necessary  to  kill  heaps  o*  yearocks, 
or  the  haill  kintra  wud  be  a-cackle  fi-ae  John  o'  Groat's  House  to  St  Michael's- 
^Mount. 

NORTH. 

Sometnnes  T  eat  merely  as  an  amusement  or  pastime-'-sometimes  for  recre« 
ation  of  my  animal  spirits — sometimes  on  the  philosophical  principle  of  sus« 
tenance — sometimes  for  the  mere  sensual,  but  scarcely  sinful,  pleasure  of  eat« 
ing,  or,  in  common  language,  gormandizing — and  occasionally,  once  a^month 
or  so,  for  all  these  several  purposes  unite  1,  as  at  this  present  blessed  moment; 
so  a  few  flakes,  my  dear  Shepherd,  of  that  Westmoreland  ham — lay  the  knife 
on  it,  and  its  own  weight  will  sink  it  down  through  the  soft  sweet  sappiness 
of  fat  and  lean,  undistinguishably  blended  as  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
out  of  all  sight  incomparably  more  beautiful. 

SHEPHERD. 

As  for  me,  I  care  nae  inair  about  what  I  eat,  than  I  do  what  kind  o'  bed 
•  I  sleep  upon,  sir.  I  hate  ony  thing  stiokin'  or  mooldy  at  board— K>r  6ny  thinff 
datnp  or  musty  in  bed.  But  let  the  vivres  be  but  fresh  and  wholesome^and 
if  it's  but  s^nes  and  milk,  I  shut  my  een,  say  a  grace,  fa'  to,  and  am  ^ank« 
fu' ;— ^kt  the  bed  be  dry,  and  whether  si^  or  hard,  feathers,  hair,  caff,  straw, 
or  heather,  I'm  ftist  in  ten  minutes,  uid  my  sowl  waveiin'  awa  tike  a  bott^y 
intil  the  land  o'  dreams. 

-J     Not  a  more  abstemious  man  than  old  Kit  North  In  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
on  which  the  sun  neter  sets.    I  hate  the  most  accommodating  of  palates. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes-^t's  an  universal  genius.  I  ken  naething  like  it,  shr,  but  your  stam^ 
mack. — "  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen !"  Had  ye  never  the  colic  ? 

KORTH. 

Never,  Jamet^,  never.  I  conf^sss  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  crimes, 
but  never  of  a  capital  crime,— never  of  colic. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  muckle  conf\ision  o'  ideas  in  the  brains  of  the  blockheads  who  ac- 
cuse us  o'  gluttony,  Mr  North.  Gluttony  may  be  defined  '*  an  immoral  and 
unintellectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o'  man  to  his  gustative  natur."  I  do* 
fy^a  brute  animal  to  be  a  glutton.  A  swine's  no  a  glutton.  Nae  cretur  but 
man  can  be  a  glutton.    A  the  rest  are  prevented  by  the  definition. 

NORTH. 

Is  there  any  test  of  gluttony,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Watch  twa  man  eatin'.  As  land's  there'll  a  power  or  capacity  o'  smilin'  on 
their  cheeks,  and  in  and  about  their  een, — as  lang's  they  keep  lookin'  at  you, 
and  round  about  the  table,  attendin'  to  or  joinin'  in  the  tank,  or  the  speakin* 
eawm,->-as  lang's  they  eVery  noo  an'  than  lay  doon  their  "knife  and  fork,  to 
ca'  for  yill,  or  ask  a  young  leddy  to  tak  wine,  or  tell  an  anecdote, — as  lang's 
they  keep  frequently  ca'in  on  the  servant  lad  or  lass  for  a  clean  plate, — as 
lang's  they  glower  on  the  framed  picturs  or  prents  on  the  wa',  ant<  keep 
askin'  if  the  tane's  originals  and  the  tither  proofs,— as  lang's  they  offer  to 
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jeaire  the  totigue  or  turk^^-depend  on't  thev'/e  no  in  a  state  o*  gluttony^  but 
are'devourin'  their 'soup^  nsh^  fleshy  and  fowl^  like  men  and  Cbrigtians.  BuJt 
as  sune's  their  chin  gets  creeshjr — ^their  cheeks  lank>  sallow,  and  clunk- clunky 
-rtheir  nostrils  wide — their  een  fixed—^their  faces  close  to  their  trencher — ana 
themsdls  dumbies — then  you  may  see  a  specimen  ^'  o'  the  immoral  and  unin^ 
tellectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o'  ni|^  to  his  gustative  natur  -"  then  is  the 
fast,  foul,  fat  feeder  a  glutton,  the  maist  disgustfuest  cretur  that  sits — ^aud 
far  aneath  the  level  o'  them  that  ^d,  on  a'  fowers,  but  o*  trochs  on  garbage^ 

KORTH.  , 

Sensuality  Is  the  moat  schoddng  of  all  sins^  and  its  name  is  Legion.' 

SHEFHEBD. 

Ay,  there  may^  be  as  muckle  gluttony  on  sowens  as  on  turtle  soup.  A 
ploughman  may  be  as  greedy  and  as  gut&y  as  an  alderman.  The  sin  lies  not 
in  the  sense  but  in  the  sowl.    Sir^a  red*  heriing  } 

MOaTH. 

-Thank  ye^  James. 

SHErHEllD. 

Are  you  drinkin'  oo£fbe  ? — Let  me  toast  you  a  shave  o'  breads  and  butter  ft' 
for  you  on  baith  sides,  sir  ? 

(The  Shephbhd  hneeh  im  the  Tiger,  and  etreUAee  mtt  the  Trident 
to  Vulcan*) 

NORTH. 

Heaven  will  reward  ye,  Jam^s,  for  your  piety  to  the  old  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  think,  sir,  that  I  care  about  your  last  wull  and  testament  Fm  nae 
legacy- hunter-ouae  Post-obit.    But  hae  ye  added  the  codicil  ? 

NORTH. 

The  man  who  has  not  made  his  will  at  forty  is  worse  than  a  fool— almost 
a  knave. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  nae  better  test  o'  wisdoip*— wisdom  in  its  highest  sense^than  a  just 
last  Willi  and  testament.  It  blesseth  generations  yet  unborn.  It  guardeth  and ' 
Strengtheneth  domestic  peace — ^and  maketh  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  Being  dead,  the  wise  testator  yet  liveth — his  spirit  abideth  iuvidbie, 
but  felt  owerUie  roof- tree,  and  delighteth,  morning  and  evening,  in^he  thankiip 
giving  Psalm. 

NORTH. 

One  would  think  it  were  easy  to  act  weU  in  that  matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

One  would  think  it  were  easy  to  act  weel,  dr,  in  a'  matters.  Yet  hoo  dif- 
Beolt!  The  sowl  seems,  somehow  or  ither,  to  lose  her  simplicity;  and  instead 
o'  lookin'  wi'  her  twa  natural  een  straucht  forrits  alang  the  great,  wide,  smooth 
royal  road  o'  truth  and  integrity,  to  keep  restlessly  glourin  round  and  round 
about  wi'  a  thousan'  artificial  ogles  upon  a'  the  cross  and  by-paths  leadin'  nae 
single  body  kens  whither,  unless  it  be  into  brakes,  and  thickets,  and  quagmires, 
and  wildernesses  o'  moss— where  ane  may  wander  wearily  and  drearily  up  and 
doun  for  years,  and  never  recover  the  richt  road  again,  till  death  touches  liim  on 
the  shouiher,  and  doon  he  fa's  amang  them  that  were,  leavin'  a'  that  lucked  up 
to  him  for  his  cfiecks  in  doubt  and  dismay  and  desolation,  wi'  sore  and  bitter 
hearts,  uncertain  whether  to  gie  vent  to  their  feelings  in  blessings  or  in  curses, 
in  execration  or  prayer. 

NORTH. 

Of  all  the  vices  of  old  age,  may  gracious  Heaven,  my  dearest  James,  for  ev^ 
shield  me  from  avarice ! 

•       '  SHEPHERD.   '  • 

Nae  fear  o'  tbat    There's  either  just  ae  enjoyment  o'  siller,  or  ^ve  bunder 
thousan'  million.    The  rich  maun  either  spend  it  thick  and  fast,  as  a  nitfht»- ' 
gde  scatters  her  notes  on  the  happy  air— or  sit  upon  his  guinetsTliks  a 
clockin'  hen  on  a  heap  o'  yellow  addled  eggs  amang  the  nettles. 

NORTH. 

Pictoresquely  tnie. 
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8HEPHEED. 

Oh>  dr !  whit  ddicbt  to  a  wise  rich  niaa  in  being  Uvish — in  being  prodi- 
gal! For  thae  twa  words  only  carry  bUme  ahng  wi'  them  according  to 
the  character  o'  the  giver  or  the  receiver.  Wha  mair  lavish — wha.mair  pro- 
digal than  the  Sun?  Yet  let  him  shower  his  beams  for  ever  and  ever  all  ower 
the  Planetary  System,  frae  Venus  wi'  her  oestos  to  Saturn  wi'  his  ring,  and 
nane  the  poorer;  either  in  licht  or  in  heat,  is  he — and  nane  the  poorer  will  he 
ever  be,  till  the  Hand  that  hung  him  on  high  shall  cat  the  golden  card  by 
which  he  liveth  in  the  sky^  and  he  fiills,  *hi8  duty  done,  inta  the  boaom  of 
Chaof  and  Old  Night ! 

NOaTH. 

My  dear  Shepherd ! 

SRBPHBan* 
But  the  Sun  he  shineth  wi'  unborrowed  licht.  There's  the  bonnie  Moon,  God 
bless  her  mildest  face,  that  lovetb  still  to  cheer  the  peosive  nicht  wi'  a  lustre 
lent  her  by  the  joyful  day— to  give  to  earth  a'  she  receives  frae  heaven.  Pair, 
senseless,  ungratefu'  creturs  we !  Eyeing  her  frae  our  ain  narrow  valet,  we 
oa' Jier  changefu'  and  inconstant !  But  is  na  she,  sweet  satellite,  for  ever  joar« 
neying  on  her  gracious  round,  and  why  will  we  grudge  her  smiles  to  them 
far  frae  us,  seein'  we  are  a'  children  o'  ae  Maker,  and,  according  to  his  per- 
fect laws,  a'  partakers  in  the  same  impartial  bounty  ?— Here's  a  nice  brown 
shave  for  you,  sir. 

(TAe  Shepherd  rises  from  hit  knees  on  the  rug — takes  the  bread  from  the 
prongs  of  the  TritUmt,  and  fresh  butters  it  on  both  sides  for  Mr  Xoath, 
who  receives  it  with  a  benign  bow. ) 

KORTH. 

Uncommonly  yellow  this  butter,  James,  for  the  season.  The  grass  must 
be  growing—  , 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  you  may  hear't  growin'.  What  years  for  v^^iion  the  last  beauttfu* 
and  glorious  Three  !  The  ongoings  o'  aatur  are  in  the  lang  run  regular  and 
steady ; — but  noo  and  then  the  michty  mother  seems  to  obey  some  uncon* 
trollaSle  impiilse,  far  within  her  fair  large  bosom,  and  *'  wantons  as  in  her 
prime,"  outdoing  her  very  self  in  beneficenoe  to  earth,  and  that  mysterioiw 
concave  we  ca'  beavra. 

NORTH. 

In  spite  of  gout,  rheumatism,  lumbago,  corns,  and  chilblains,  into  the  Fo« 
rest  shall  I  wend  my  way,  James,  before  midsummer. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  young  and  auld  will  be  but  ower  happy  to  see  yon,  sir,  frae  the  laoely 
Douglas  Tower  to  those  o'  Newark,  ^ould  ye  believ't,  an  auld  ash  stojlion 
in  the  garden  hedge. of  Mount  Benger  shot  out  six  scions  last  year,  the  langest 
o'  them  nine,  and  the  shortest  seven  feet  lang  ?  That  was  growin'  for  yoo, 
sir. 

NORTH. 

There  has  been  much  planting  of  trees  lately  in  the  Forest,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

To  my  taste,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  ower  muckle— especially  o*  nurses. 

NORTH. 

Nurses  !  wet  or  dry  nurses,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith.  Larches  and  Scotch  firs ;  or  you  may  ca'  them  schoolmasters,  that 
teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Bat  thinnins  in  the  Forest  never  cau 
pay,  I  suspeck ;  and  except  on  bleaky  l^nows,  the  hard- wood  wad  grow  bst* 
ter,  in  my  opinion,  left  to  themsells,  without  either  nurses  or  schooimastert* 
The  nurses  are  apt  to  overlay  their  weans,  and  the  schoolmasters  to  fbrget^ 
or  what's  waur,  to  flog  their  pupils;  and  thus  the  rising  is  a  stunted  genera* 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  my  dear  James,  when  you  were  too  young  to  remem^ 
ber  much,  I  loved  the  Forest  for  Its  solitary  smgle  trees,  ancient  vew  or  syca^ 
more,  black  in  the  distance,  but  when  near  how  glonousLy  green !  Tall,  deli^ 
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cately- feathered  ash,  whose  limbs  were  stiil  visible  in  latest  summer's  leaf- 
iness — ^birdi,  in  early  s^mng,  weeping  and  whispering  in  its  pensiye  happiness 
by  the  perpetual  din  of  its  own  waterfall— oak^  yellow  in  the  suns  of 
June 

SHEPHERD. 

"  The  grace  of  forest  wood  decayed. 
And  pastoral  melancholy !" 

•      .    KORTH. 

What  lovely  lines )  Who  writea  like  Wordsworth ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts !  Me  ower  young  to  remember  muckle  fourty-five  years  ago !  You're 
speakin'  havers.  I  was  then  twal — and  I  remember  every  thing  I  ever  heard 
or  saw  sin'  I  was  three  year  auld.  I  recolkck  the  mornin'  I  was  pitten  intil 
breeks  as  distinckly  as  if  it  were  this  verra  day.  They  hurt  me  sair  atween 
the  fork  and  the  iifside  o'  the  knees — but  oh !  I  was  a  prood  man — and  tl^ 
4amb  that  I  chased  all  the  way  frae  my  father's  hut  to  Ettrick  Manse,  round 
about  the  kirk,  till  I  caught  it  on  a  gowany  grave,  and  lay  doon  wi't  in  my 
arms  on  the  sunny  heap,  had  nae  need  to  be  ashamed  o'  itsel',  for  I  hunted  it 
like  a  coUey — although,  when  I  grupped  it  at  last,  I  held  it  to  my  beatin'  bo- 
som as  tenderly  as  ever  I  hae  since  done  wee  Jamie,  when  pitten  the  dear 
cretur  intii  the  crib  that  stauns  at  the  side  o'  his  mother's  bed,  after  e'eniu' 
prayers. 

kDrth. 

I  feel  not  undelightfully,  my  dear  James,  that  I  must  be  waxing  old — very 
old — for  of  the  last  ten  years  of  my  life  I  remember  almost  nothing  except  by 
an  effort — whereas  the  first  ten — commencing  with  that  bright,  clear,  undying 
light  that  borders  the  edge  of  the  oblivion  of  iiifancy^ — ^have  been  iatdy  be- 
coming more  intensely  distinct — so  that  often  the  past  is  with  me  as  it  were  the 
present — and  the  sad  grey-haired  ancient  is  again  a  blest  golden-headed  boy, 
singing  a  chorus  with  the  breezes,  the  birds,  and  the  streams.  Alas !  and 
alack  a  day ! 

SHEPHERD. 

'Tis  only  sae  that  we  ever  renew  our  youth.  Oh,  sir !  I  hinna  folgotten 
the  colour  o'  the  plumage  o'  ae  single  dove  that  ever  sat  cooin'  of  old  on  the 
growin'  turf-riggin'  o'  my  father's  hut !  Ae  great  muckle,  big,  beautifa'  ane 
in  particular,  blue  as  if  it  had  droptdown  frae  the  sky — I  see  the  noo,  a'  neck 
and  bosom,  cooin'  and  cooin'  deep  as  distant  thunder,  round  and  round  his 
mate,  wha  was  whiter  than  the  white  sea-faem,  makin'  love  to  the  snawy 
creture — wha  cowered  doon  in  fear  afore  her  imperious  and  impassioned  lord 
•—yet  in  love  stronger  than  fear — shewing  boo  in  a'  leeving  natur  passions^ 
seemingly  the  maist  remote  frae>  ane  anither,  coalesce  into  mysterious  union 
by  means  o'  ae  pervading  and  interfusing  speerit,  that  quickens  the  pulses  o' 
tnat  inscrutable  secret— life ! 

NORTH. 

All  linnets  have  died,  James— that  race  of  loveliest  lilters  is  extinct. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  thae.  Broom  and  bracken  are  tenanted  by  the  glad,  meek  creturs  still--^ 
hut  the  chords  o'  music  in  our  hearts  are  sair  unstrung — the  harp  o'  our  heart 
has  lost  its  melody.  But  come  out  to  the  Forest,  my  dear,  my  honoured  sir, 
and  fear  not  then  when  we  twa  are  walking  thegither  without  speakin'  among 
the  hills,  you 

*'  Will  feel  the  aurs  that  from  them  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow," 

and  the  wild,  uncertain,  waverin'  music  o'  the  Eolian  harp  that  natur  plays 
upon  in  the  solitude,  will  again  echo  far  far  awa'  amang  tne  recesses  o*  your 
heart,  and  the  linty  will  sing  as  sweetly  as  ever  frae  amang  the  blossoms  o' 
the  milk-white  thorn.  Or,  if  you  canna  be  brocht  to  feel  sae,  you'll  hae  but 
to  look  in  my  wee  Jamie's  face,  and  his  gliktening  een  will  oonvinee  you  that 
Scotm's  nighdngale  still  singeth  as  sweetly  as  of  yoie !— But  let  vs  dt  into  the 
fire,  sir. 
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Tbank  you^  Sh^hcrd — thank  you^  James. 

8H£FH£ai>4    {wheeling  his  father's  chair  to 
the  ingk*  comer,  and  singing  the  fMle*) 

"  Thbrb's  CaiSTOPHBA  North,  that  wons  vtt  yon  glek. 
He's  the  king  o'  gudb  fallows,  and  wals  o'  auld  men  !" 

KOETH* 

I  cannot  bear,  James,  to  receive  such  attention  paid  to  my  bodily  weaknesf 
•— I  had  almost  said,  my  decrepitude — by  any  living  soul  but  yourself.— How 
is  that,  my  dear  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHERD* 

Because  I  treat  you  wi'  tenderness,  but  no  wi'  pity—wi*  sympathy,  but  n<| 
wi'  compassion—— 

north. 

My  dear  James,  ye  must  give  us  a  book  on  synonymes.  What  delicacy  of 
distinction ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I  suspeck,  sir,  that  mother  wut  and  mother  feelin'  hae  malr  to  do  wi'  the 
truth  o'  metaphysical  etymology  and  grammar,  than  either  lair  or  labour. 
iCen  the  meanin,  by  self  experience,  o'  a'  the  nicest  shades  o'  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  devil  the  fears  but  you'll  keu  the  meanin's  o'  the  nicest  shades 
o'  syllables  and  words. 

NORTH. 

Grood^  James.  Language  flows  from  two  great  sources«-the  head  and  the 
heart.    Each  feeds  ten  thousand  rills— 

SHEPHERD. 

Reflectln'  different  imagery— but  no  sae  very  di£^ent  either— for*-you 
see— - 

NORTH. 

I  see  nothing,  James,  little  or  nothing,  till  you  blow  away  the  intervening 
mist  by  the  breath  of  senius,  and  then  the  whole  world  outshines,  like  a 
panorama  with  a  central,  sun. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ah !  sir,  you  had  seen  the  hale  world  afore  ever  I  kent  you— a  perfect  wan- 
dering Ulysses. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  I  have  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  intersected  it  through 
all  its  zones,  and,  by  Jupiter,  there  is  not  a  climate' comparable  to  that  of 
Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  believ't.  Blessed  be  Providence,  for  having  saved  my  life  frae  the  curse 
o'  a  stagnant  sky — a  monotonous  heaven.  On  flat  land,  and  aneath  an  ever 
blue  lift,  I  should  sune  hae  been  a  perfeck  idiwit. 

NORTH.  • 

JWhat  a  comioal  chap,  James,  you  would  have  been,  had  you  been  born  a 
negro ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye — I  think  I  see  you,  sir,  wi'  great  big  blubber  lips,  a  mouthfu'  o'  muckle 
white  horse's  teeth,  and  a  head  o'  hair  like  the  woo  atween  a  ram's  horns  when 
he's  grown  ancient  amang  the  mountains.  What  Desdemona  could  hae  stood 
out  against  sic  an  Othello  ? 

NORTH. 

Are  negroes,  gentlemen,  to  sit  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Kae  politics  the  nicht — ^nae'  politics.  I'm  sick  o'  politics.  Let's  speak  about 
the  weather.    This  has  been  a  fine  day,  sirs. 

NORTH. 

^A  first-rate  day,  indeed,  James.  Commend  me  to  a  day  who  does  not  stend 
shilly-shallying  during  the  whole  morning  and  forenoon,  ^  with  hands  in  bis 
breeches  pockets,  or  biting  his  nails,  and  scratching  his  head,  unable  to  make 
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up  his  mind  in  what  fancy  character  he  is  to  appear  from  meridian  to  sunset- 
hut  who 

SHEPHERD. 

Breaks  out  o'  the  arms  o'  the  dark- haired  hricht-eed  hicht,  wi'  the  power 
and  pomp  o'  a  Titan,  and  frighttn:n'  that  bit  puir  timid  lassie  the  D^wn  out 
o'  her  seven  senses,  in  thunder  and  lightning  a'  at  ance  storms  the  sky,  till 
creation  is  drenched  in  flood*  bathed  in  fire,  and  rocked  by  earthquake.  That's 
the  day  for  a  poet,  sirs — that's  a  pictur  for  the  ee,  and  that's  music  for  the 
lug  o*  imagination,  sirs,  till  ane's  verra  speerit  cums  to  creawte  ihe  war  it 
trummles  at,  and  to  be  composed  o'  the  self-same  yelcments,  gloomin'  and 
boomin',  blackenin'  and  brichtenin',  pour  in'  and  foarin',  and  awsomely  con- 
fusin'  and  confoundin'  heaven  and  earth,  and  this  life  and  the  life  that  is  to 
come,  and  a'  the  passions  that  loup  up  at  sichts  and  souns,  joy.  hope,  fear, 
terror,  exultation,  and  that  mysterious  up-risin'  and  down  fa'  in  o'  our  mortal 
hearts  connected  some  hoo  or  ither  wi'  the  flecin  cluds,  and  the  tossin  trees, 
and  the  red  rivers  in  spate,  and  the  sullen  looks  o' black  bits  o'  sky  like  facea, 
together  wi'  ane  and  a'  o'  thae  restless  shows  o*  uneasy  natur  appertainin',  Grod 
knows  hoo,  but  maist  certain  sure  it  is  so,  to  the  region,  the  rueful  region  0^ 
man's  entailed  inheritance — the  grave ! 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  very  pale— very  white  about  the  gills— are  you  well  enough  ? 
Turn  up  your  little  Unger.  Pale !  nay,  now  they  are  more  of  the  colour  of 
my  hat — as  if 

"  In  the  scowl  of  heaven,  his  face 
Grew  black  as  he  was  speaking." 

The  shadow  of  the  thunder- cloud  threatening  the  eyes  of  his  imagination,  has 
absolutely  darkened  his  face  of  clay.    He  seems  at  a  funeral,  James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare's  the  moral  ?  What's  the  use  of  thunder,  except  in  a  free  country  ? 
There's  nae  grandeur  in  the  terror  o'  slaves  flingin'  themsells  doon  on  their 
faces  amang  the  si^gar- canes,  in  a  tornawdo.  But  the  low  quick  beatin'  at  the 
heart  o'  a  free-man,  a  bauld- faced. son  o'  liberty,  when  simultawneous  flash  and 
crash  rends  Natur  to  her  core,  why  that  flutter,  sir,  that  does  homage  to  a 
Power  aboon  us,  exalts  the  dreadful  magnificence  o'  the  instruments  that 
Power  employs  to  subjugate  our  sowls  to  his  sway,  and  makes  thunder  and 
Ucfatnin',  in  sic  a  country  as  England  and  Scotland,  sublime. 

NORTH. 

The  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  James,  that  when  it  thun- 
ders yon  funk. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes,  sir,  thunder  frightens  roe  into  my  senses*. 

NORTH.  ' 

Well  said,  James— -well  said. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven  forgive  roe— but  ten  out  o'  the  eighteen  wakin'  hours,  I  am  an 
atheist. 

NORTH. 

And  I. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a'  men.  Puir,  pitifu',  ungratefu',  and  meesarable  wretches  that  we  are 
— waur  than  worms.  An  atheist's  a  godless  man.  Sweep  a'  thoughts  o'  his 
Maker  out  o'  ony  man's  heartland  what  better  is  he,  as  lang's  the  floor  o'  his 
being  continues  hare,  than  an  atheist  ? 

NORTH. 

Little  better  indeed. 

SHEPHEBD. 

I  envy — I  honour— I  venerate— I  love — I  bless  the  man^  who;  like  the  pa- 
triarchs of  old,  e'er  sin  drowned  the  world,  ever  walka  with  God. 

NORTH. 

Jamea^  here  we  roust  n6t  get  too  solemn— 
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SHEPHERD. 

That's  true ;  ftnd  let  me  hope  that  I'm  no  sae  forgetfu'  as  I  fear.  In  this 
season  o'  the  year,  especially  when  the  flowers  are  a'  seen  again  in  lauchin' 
flocks  ower  the  braes,  like  children  returnin'  to  school  after  a  Tang  snaw,  I  can 
wi'  truth  avoo,  that  the  sicht  o'  a  primrose  is  to  me  like  the  soun'  o'  a  prayer, 
and  that  I  seldom  walk  alone  by  mysell  for  half  a  mile,  without  thochts  sae 
calm  and  sae  serene,  and  sae  humble  and  sae  gratefu',  that  I  houp  I'm  no  <le- 
ceivin'  mysell  noo  when  I  venture  to  ca'  them — ^religious. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  you  are  not  self-deceived — Poetry  melts  into  Religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  Religion,^sir ;  for  what  is  Religion  but  a  clear — often  a  sudden — insicht^ 
accompanied  wi'  emotion,  into  the  dependence  o'  a'  beauty  and  a'  glory  on  the 
Divine  Mind  ?  A  wee  bit  dew-wat  gowany,  as  it  maks  a  scarcely  perceptible 
sound  and  stir,  which  it  often  does,  amang  the  grass  that  loves  to  shelter  but 
not  hide  the  bonnie  earth-born  star,  glintin'  up  sae  kindly  wi'  its  face  into 
mine,  while  by  good  fortune  my  feet  touched  it  not,  has  hundreds  o'  times 
afibcted  me  as  profoundly  as  ever  did  the  Sun  himsell  setting  in  a'  his  glory- 
as  pirofoundIy-~and,  oh !  far  mair  tenderly,  for  a  thing  that  grows  and  grows, 
atid  becomes  every  hour  mair  and  mair  beautifu',  and  then  hangs  flxed  for  a 
sesson  in  the  perfection  o'  its  lovely  delicht,  and  then— >wae  is  me — begins  to 
be  a  little  dim— and  then  dimmer  and  dimmer,  till  we  feel  that  it  is  indeed— * 
in  very  truth,  there's  nae  denyin't — fading — fading — faded — gone — dead- 
buried — Oh !  sir,  sic  an  existence  as  that  has  an  overwhelmin'  analogy  to  pur 
ain  life—and  that  1  hae  felt — nor  doubt  I  that  you,  my  dear  sir,  hae  felt  it  too 
— when  on  some  saft,  sweet,  silent  incense-breathing  morning  o'  spring — far 
awa',  perhaps,  frae  the  smoke  o'  ony  human  dwellin',  and  walkiu'  ye  cared 
na,  kent  na  whither — sae  early  that  the  ground-bees  were  but  beginnin'  to 
hum  out  o'  their  bikes — when,  I  say,  some  flower  suddenly  attracted  the  licht 
within  your  ee,  wi'  a  power  like  that  o'  the  loadstone,  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  commonest  o'  the  flowers  that  beautify  the  braes  o'  Scotland — only,  as  I 
said,  a  bit  ordinary  gowan— yet,  what  a  sudden  rush  o'  thochts  and  feelings 
overflowed  your  soul  at  the  simple  sicht !  while  a'  nature  becam  for  a  moment 
owerspread  wi'  a  tender  haze  belongin'  not  to  hersell,  for  there  was  naething 
there  to  bedim  her  brightness,  but  existin'  only  in  your  ain  twa  silly  een,  shed- 
din'  in  the  solitude  a  few  holy  tears ! 

KORTH. 

James,  I  will  trouble  you  for  the  red-herrings. 

SHEPHERD. 

There.  Mr  North,  I  coud  write  twunty  voUumms  abut  the  weather.  Wad 
they  sell } 

NORTH* 

I  fear  they  might  be  deficient  in  incident. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nathing  I  vrrite  's  ever  deficient  in  incident.  Between  us  three,  what  think 
ye  o'  my  Shepherd's  Calendar  ? 

NORTH. 

Admirable,  my  dear  James— admirable.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never 
read  it  in  the  Magazine ;  but  I  was  told  the  papers  were  universally  liked 
there— and  now,  as  Vols.,  they  are  beyond — a\)ove — all  praise. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  wuU  you  say  that  in  black  and  white  in  the  Magazine  ?  What's  the 
use  0*  rouzin*  a  body  to  their  face,  and  abusin'  them  ahint  their  backs?  Set* 
ting  them  upon  a  pedestal  in  private,  and  in  public  layin'  them  a'  their  length 
on  the  floor  r  You're  jealous  o'  me,  sir,  that  s  the  real  truth, — and  you  wush 
that  I  was  dead. 

NORTH.  - 

Pardon  me,  James,  I  merely  wish  that  you  never  had  been  born. 

.   SHEPHERD. 

That's  far  mair  wicked.  Oh  !  but  jealousy  and  envy's  twa  delusive  pas- 
sions, and  they  pu'  you  doun  frae  your  aerial  altitude,  sir,  like  twa  ravens 
ruggin'  an  eagle  frae  the  sky. 
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SHEFHERD. 

What  a  pabblin' !  A'  botching  like  tbe  sea  in  a  squall,  or  a  patfu'  o'  boil- 
in'  parritch  !  What'a  sweet  savour !  Is 't  na  like  honeysuckle,  sir,  or  sweet- 
brier,  or  broom,  or  whuns,  or  thyme,  or  roses,  or  carnations  ?  Or  rather  like 
the  scent  o'  these  a*  conglomerated  thegither  in  the  dewy  momin'  air,  when, 
as  sune  as  you  open  the  window,  the  hkill  house  is  overflowing  wi'  fragrance, 
and  a  body's  amaist  sick  wi'  the  sweet,  warm,  'thick  air,  that  slowly  wins  its 
way,  like  palpable  bairn,  arm  in  arm  wi'  the  licbt  that  waukelit  the  yellow- 
billed  blackbird  in  her  nest  amang  the  cottage  creepers,  or  re^opens  the  watch- 
ful  een  o'  her  neighbour,  the  bonny  spottea  mavis  1  Let's  pree  t. 

(Shepherd  tastes,) 

NORTH. 

Ay — I  could  have  told  you  so.  Rash  man,  to  swallow  liquid  and  solid  fire ! 
But  no  more  spluttering.    Cool  your  tongue  With  a  caulker. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  lamp's  no  canny.  It  intensifies  hetness  intil  an  atrodty  abune  natur. 
Is  the  skin  ^ped  aff  my  tongue,  sir  ? 

(Shepherd  ^$iM  tongue.) 

NORTH. 

Let  me  put  on  my  spectacles.  A  slight  incipient  infiammatien  not  worth 
mentioning. 

shepherd. 
.  I  houp  an  incipient  inflammation's  no  a  dangerous  sort  ? 

north. 
Is  that  indeed  the  tongue,  my  dear  JameS)  that  trills  so  sweetly  mad'  sd 
simply  those  wild  Doric  strains  ?  How  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  red  1  Just 
like  a  rag  of  scarlet  No  scurf— say  rather  no  base  around  the  lambent  light. 
A  rod  of  fir&— an  arrow-of  flame.-  A  tongue  of  ttn  thousand^  prophesying  an 
eagle  or  raven*  life. 

shepherd. 
I  aye  like,  sir,  to  keep  a  gude  tongue  in  my  head,  ever  since  I  wrote  the 
Chaldee  mannyscripp.  .";  "^iM 

NOKTH. 

•  Humph  l*-*No  more  infoUilde  mark  of  a  man  of  genivi,  Jamei^  Ihiii  the 
shape  of  his  (ong«e.  It  is  uniformly  long,  so  that  he  can  abtot  it  outy  wiUi  an' 
easy  grace,  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

SHBPHERJD. 

This  way  ? 

NORTH. 

Precisely  so.  iFine  all  round  Che  edge,  from  root  to  tip*-»aAderheath  very 
veinous— surface  in  colour  near  as  may  be  to  that  of  a  crimson  curtain  shining 
in  setting  sunlight.    But  the  tip— James— the  tip— 

shephkrd. 

Like  that  o'  the  serpoit's  that  deceived  £?e,  8ir-*-cUrlin'  up  and  down  like 
the  musical  leaf  o'  some  magical  tree—* 

NORTH 

It  is  a  singular  fact  with  regard  to  the  tongue,  that  if  you  cut  off  the  half  ot 
it,  the  proprtt^tor  of  the  contingent  remainder  can  only  mumble— but  out  it  off 
wholly,  and  he  speaks  fully  better  than  btfoit  '    » 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  hang'd  lee. 

NORTH. 

As  true  a  word  as  ^ver  I  spoke,  James. 

SNBPHIBll. 

Perhaps  it  may,  sir,  but  it's  a  hang'd  lee,  neverthdess. 

NORTH. 

Dish  the  steaks,  my  dear  James,  and  I. shall  cut  down  thehow-towdte. 

(North  un4  ^4^ Shepherd  fiamisk  tip  the  AitUnroHtJ  tablei,  and 
eU  dewn  lo  een^ue  def)omring*) 

NORTH* 

Now,  Jan^es,  acknowledge  it— don't  you  admire  a  miscellaneous  meal  ? 

aHlf.HXRD. 

I  do.    Breakfast,  noony,  denner,  four-hours,  and  sooper,  a'  in  ane.    A  ma« 
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terial  emblem  o'  that  spiritual  substance^  Blackwood's  Magasine !  Can  it  poa^ 
siMy  he,  air^  that  we  are  twa  gluttons? 

NORTH. 

Gluttons  we  most  assuredly  are  not ;  but  each  of  us  is  a  man  of  good  appe* 
tite.    What  is  gluttony  ? 

shefrbud. 
Some  mair  stakes,  sir  ? 

KOllTH. 

Very  few,  my  dear  James,  very  ffew. 

SHErHSRD. 

What's  gluttony  ? 

NORTH. 

Some^gs? 

SHEPRERD. 

Ae  spoonfu'.  What  a  layer  she  wad  hae  been  !  0  but  she's  a  prolific  crea« 
tur,  Mr  North,  your  how-towdie !  It's  necessary  to  kill  heaps  o*  yearocks, 
or  the  haill  kintra  wud  be  a-cackle  ft'ae  John  o'  Groat's  House  to  St  Michael's- 
Mount. 

NORTH. 

Somethnes  I  cat  merely  as  an  amusement  or  pastime— sometimes  for  recre« 
ation  of  my  animal  spirits — sometimes  on  the  philosophical  principle  of  sus- 
tenance— sometimes  for  the  mere  sensual,  but  scarcely  sinful,  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing, or,  in  common  language,  gormandizing— and  occasionally,  once  a»month 
or  so,  for  all  these  several  purposes  unite  1,  as  at  this  present  blessed  moment ; 
so  a  few  flakes,  my  dear  Shepherd,  of  diat  Westmoreland  ham — ^lay  the  knife 
on  it,  and  its  own  weight  will  sink  it  down  through  the  soft  sweet  sappiness 
of  fat  and  lean,  undistinguishably  blended  as  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
out  of  all  sight  incomparably  more  beautiful. 

SHEPHERD. 

As  for  me,  I  care  nae  inair  about  what  I  eat,  than  I  do  what  kind  o'  bed 
I  sleep  upon,  sir.  I  hate  ony  thing  stinkin'  or  mooldy  at  board— or  6ny  thine 
datnp  or  musty  in  bed.  But  let  the  idvres  be  but  fresh  and  wholesome— and 
if  it's  but  s^nes  and  milk,  I  shut  my  een,  say  a  grace,  fa'  to,  and  am  ^ank« 
fu' ;— kt  the  bed  be  dry,  and  whether  saft  or  hard,  feathers,  hair,  caff,  straw, 
or  heather,  I'm  ftst  in  ten  minutes,  and  my  sowl  waTerin'  awa  Uke  a  butt^y 
intil  the  land  o'  dreams. 

l^ORtH. 

Not  a  more  abstemious  man  than  old  Kit  Norih  in  his  Majesty's  dominie^s, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.    I  have  the  most  accommodating  of  palates. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes-^t's  an  universal  genius.  I  ken  naething  like  it,  sir,  but  your  stam^ 
mack. — "  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen !"  Had  ye  never  the  colic  ? 

NORTH. 

Never,  Jame?,  never.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  many  crimes, 
but  never  of  a  capital  crime, — ^never  of  colic. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  muckle  conflision  o'  ideas  in  the  brains  of  the  blockheads  who  ac- 
cuse us  o'  gkrttony,  Mr  North.  Gluttony  may  be  defined  *'  an  immoral  and 
unintellectual  abandonment  o'  the  sowl  o'  man  to  his  gustative  natur."  I  de» 
fy^a  brute  animal  to  be  a  glutton.  A  swine's  no  a  glutton.  Nae  cretur  but 
man  can  be  a  glutton.    A  the  rest  are  prevented  by  the  definition. 

NORTH. 

Is  there  any  test  of  gluttony,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Watch  twa  man  eatin'.  As  lailg's  there'll  a  power  or  capacity  o'  smilin*  on 
their  cheeks,  and  in  and  about  their  een,-^s  lang's  they  keep  lookin'  at  you, 
and  round  about  the  table,  attendin'  to  or  joinin'  in  the  tauk,  or  the  speakin* 
eawm, — as  lang's  they  e^ery  noo  ah'  than  lay  doon  thehr  knife  and  fork,  to 
ca*  for  yill,  or  ask  a  young  leddy  to  tak  wine,  or  tell  an  anecdote,— as  lang's 
they^  keep  frequently  ca'in  on  the  servant  lad  or  lass  for  a  clean  plate, — as 
lang's  tney  glower  on  the  framed  picturs  or  prents  on  the  wa*,  ami  keep 
askin'  if  the  tane's  originals  and  the  tither  proofs,— as  lang's  they  offbr  to 


Not  bad^  but  not  good— that  is,  not  greatly  ^(ood— not  in  the  first  order  of 
harmonious  and  mysterious  creations^^not  a  w^^worihy  of  Sfaakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  you're  spei^in'  sense  or  nonsense— truth 
or  havers ;  or  whether  you  be  serious,  or  only  playin'  aff  upcm  me  some  o' 
your  Mephistophiles  tricks.  I  aften  think  you're  an  evil  speerit  in  disguise, 
and  that  your  greatest  delight  is  in  confounding  truth  and  fateehood. 

KOBTH. 

My  dear  James^  every  word  I  have  now  uttered  may  bo  mere  nonsense.  I 
cannot  tell.    But  do  you  see  my  drift? 

SHEPHEBD. 

Na.  I  see  you  like  a  veshel  tryin'  to  beat  up  against  a  strong  wund  and  a 
strong  tide,  and  driftin'  awa  to  leeward,  till  it's  close  in  upon  the  shore,  and 
about  to  gang  stem  foremost  in  amang  the  rocks  and  the  breakers.  Sae  far 
I  see  your  drift,  and  nae  farther.  You  11  soon  fa'  ower  on  your  beam  ends, 
and  become  a  ,total  wreck. 

NORTH. 

Well,  then,  mark  my  drift,  James.  We  idolize  Genius,  to  the  neglect  of 
tlie  worship  of  Virtue.  To  our  thoughts.  Genius  is  all  In  all-^Virtue  absolutely 
nothing.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  glorified  in  Shakspeare,  because  his  inteU 
lect  was  various  and  vast,  and  because  it  comprehended  a  knowledge  of  aU 
the  workings,  perhaps,  of  human  being.  But  if  there  be  truth  in  tliat  faith 
to  which  the  Christian  world  is  bound,  how  dare  we,  on  that  ground,  to  look 
on  Shakspeare  as  almost  greater  and  better  than  Man  ?  Why,  to  criticise  one 
of  his  works  poorly,  or  badly,  or  insolently,  is  it  held  to  be  blasphemy  ?  Why  ? 
Is  Genius  so  sacred,  so  holy  a  thing,  per  se,  and  apart  from  Virtue  ?  Folly  all ! 
One  truly  good  action  performed  is  worth  all  that  ever  Shakspeare  wrote. 
Who  is  the  Swan  of  Avon  in  comparison  to  the  humblest  being  that  ever  pu« 
rifled  bis  spirit  in  the  waters  of  eternal  life  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Speak  awa !  I'll  no  interrupt  you— but  whether  I  agree  wi'  you  or  no's 
anitner  question. 

Only  listen,  James,  to  our  eulogies  on  genius.  How  virtue  must  veil  her 
radiant  forehead  before  that  idol  1  How  the  whole  world  speaks  out  her  cease* 
less  sympathy  with  the  woes  of  Grenius !  How  silent  as  frost,  when  Virtue 
pines  1  Let  a  young  poet  poison  himself  in  wrathful  despair — and  all  the 
muses  weep  over  his  unhallowed  bier.  Let  a  young  Christian  die  under  the 
vigitation  of  God,  who  weeps?  No  eye  but  nis  mother's.  We  know  that 
such  deaths  are  every  day— every  hour— but  the  thought  affects  us  not— we 
have  no  thought — and  heap  after  heap  is  added,  unbewailed,  to  city  or  coun- 
try churchyard.  But  let  a  poet,  forsooth,  die  in  youth— -pay  the  debt  of  na- 
ture early — and  nature  herself,  throughoot  her  elements,  must  in  her  turn 
pay  tribute  to  bis  shade. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  mak  me  unhapi>y,  8ir--dinna  mak  me  sae  very  nnha^y,  sir,  I  be- 
seech you-*try  and  explain  awa  what  you  hae  said,  to  the  satiafictloa  o'  our 
hearts  and  understandins. 

KOETH. 

Impossible.  We  are  base  idolaters.  'Tis  infatnation«*not  religion.  Is  it 
Genius,  or  is  it  Virtue,  that  shall  send  a  soul  to  heaven  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Virtue— there's  nae  denying  that ; — virtue,  sir— virtue. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  then  feel,  think,  speak,  and  act,  as  if  we  so  belieted.  Is  PMry  ne-& 
cessary  to  our  salvation  ?    Is  Paradise  Lost  better  than  the  New  Testament? 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  dinna  mak  me  unhappy.    Say  again  that  Poetry  is  religion. 

NORTH. 

Beligion  has  in  it  the  finest  and  truest  sphit  of  poetry,  and  the  finest  end 
truest  spirit  of  poetry  has  in  it  the  spirit  of  religion.    But— 
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SHBPHERD. 

"    Say'  B«e  ni^r— say  Aae  mair.    I'm  satisfied  wi'  that-^^ 

NORTH.  .  :    , 

Oh !  James^  it  makes  my  very  soul  sick  within  me  to  hear  the  puny  whi- 
nings  potired  by  philosophical  sentimentalists  over  the  failings — the  errors— 
the  vices  of  genius !  There  has  been^  I.fear^  too  much  of  that  traitorous  de- 
reliction of  the  only  true  faith,  even  in  some  eloquent  eulogies  on  the  dead^ 
which  I  have  been  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world.  Have  you  not  often 
felt  that^  when  reading  what  has  been  said  about  our  own  immortal  Burns  ? 

•     ^    .  SHEPHEBD. 

I  have  in  my  calmer  moments. 

NORTH. 

While  the  hypocritical  and  the  base  exaggerated  all  that  illustrious  man's 
aberrations  from  the  right  path,  nor  had  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  mani« 
fold  temptations  strewed  around  his  feet,— the  enthusiastic  and  the  generous 
ran  into  the  other  extreme,  and  weakly— I  must  not  say  wickedly— strove  to 
extenuate  them  into  mere  trifles— in  too  many  instances  to  deny  them  altoge- 
ther; and  when  too  flagrant  to  be  denied,  dared  to  declare  that  we  were 
bound  to  forget  and  forgive  them  on  the  score  of  the  poet's  genius — as  if  ge« 
nius,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  the  pandar  to  vic^ 
and  the  slave  of  sin.  Thus  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  morality,  rather 
than  thatHhe  idol  set  up  before  their  imagination  should  be  degraded ;  and 
^d  far  worse  injury,  and  oflbred  far  worse  insult,  to  Virtue  and  Religion,  by 
thus  slurring  over  the  ofilinces  of  Burns  against  both,  than  ever  was  done  by 
those  ofiences  themselves;  for  Burns  bitterly  repented  what  they  almost  ca- 
nonized ;  and  the  evil  practice  of  one  man  can  never  do  so  much  injury  to 
society,  as  the  evil  theory  of  a  thousand.  Bums  erred  greatly  and  grievously ; 
and  since  the  world  knows  that  he  did,  as  well  from  friends  as  from  foes,  let 
us  be  lenient  and  morciful  to  him,  whose  worth  was  great ;  but  just  and  faith- 
ful to  that  law  of  right,  which  must  on  no  consideration  h4  viobted  by  our 
judgments,  but  which  must  maintain  and  exercise  its  severe  and  sovereign 
power  over  all  transgressions,  and  more  especially  over  the  transgressions  of 
those  to  whom  nature  has  granted  endowments  that  might  have  been,  had 
their  possessors  nobly  willed  it,  the  ministers  of  unmingled  good  to  themselves 
and  the  whole  human  race. 

SHEPHERD. 

.  You've  written  hetter  about  Burns  yoursell,  sir,  net  ony  body  else  breathiu'. 
That  you  hae — baith  better  and  aftener — and  a'  friends  of  the  poet  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  Christopher  North. 

NORTH. 

That  is  true  praise  coming  from  toy  Shepherd.  But  I  have  fallen  into  the 
error  I  now  reprehended. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  s  a  set  o'  sumphs  that  say  periodical  literature  has  degraded  the  hull 
literature  o'  the  age.    They  refer  us  to  the  standard  warks  o'  the  auld  schod* 

NORTH. 

-  There  is  intolerable  impertinence  in  such  <^inions«— atid  diiigusting  igno^ 
TBDce.  Where  is  the  body  of  philosophical  criticism  of  which  these  prigs  keep 
prating,  to  be  found  ?  Aristotle's  Poetics  is  an  admirable  manual — as  far  tatit 
goes — but  no  more  than  a  manual — outlines  for  a  philosophical  lecturer  to  fill 
up  into  a  theory.  Quintilian  is  fuller — but  often  false  and  oftener  feeble—* 
and  too  formal  by  far.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  fine  enthusiasm,  and  wrote 
from  an  awakened  spirit.  But  he  was  not  a  master  of  principles — though  to 
a  writer  so  eloquent  I  shall  not  deny  the  glory  of  deserving  that  famous  pa« 
negyric, 

"  And  is  himself  the  Great  Sublime  he  drains." 


shallow.    The  names  of  twenty  others  prior  to  him  I  might  recollect  if  I  chose 
-*but  I  choose  at  present  to  forget  them  all—as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done. 
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As  to  the  English  school,  Dryden  and  Dennis—forgive  the  junction,  James— 
hoth  wrote  acute  criticism  ;  biit  the  name  of  Benhis  but  for  Pope  would  now 
have  been  in  oblivion,  as  all  his  writings  are — ^and  "  glorious  John"  had  never 
gained  that  epithet— excellent  as  they  are— by  his  prose  preface.  What  other 
English  critic  flourished  before  the  present  age  ?  Addison.  His  Essays  on  the 
Imagination  may  be  advantageously  read  by  young  ladies^  before  they  paper 
their  hair  with  such  flimsy  lucubrations. 

SHEPRER]}. 

ill  no-alloo  ye  to  say  a  word  against  the  author  o'  the  Vision  o'  Mirza.  As 
for  the  Spectawtors,  I  never  could  thole  them — ^no  even  Sir  Roger  Coventrey. 
What  was  Sir  Roger  Coventrey  to  Christopher  North  ? 

NORTH. 

But,  James,  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  a  fictitious  with  a  real  character. 

SUEPHBRB. 

No  fair,  perhaps,  to  the  real  character ;  but  mair  than  fair  to  the  fictitious 
ane. 

NORTH. 

As  for  the  Grerman  critics— Lessing  and  Wieland  are  the  best  of  them— and 
I  allow  they  are  stars.  But  as  for  the  Schlegels,  they  are  too  often  like  men 
in  a  mist,  imagining  that  they  are  among  mountains  by  the  side  of  a  loch  or 
river,  while  in  good  truth  they  are  walking  along  a  flat  by  the  side  of  a  canal. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist  unindurable  quacks  baith  o'  them,  I'll  swear.  Fine  soundin'  words 
and  lang  sentences — and  a  theory  to  account  for  every  thing — ^for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  that  ever  shewed  genius  in  ony  age  or  kintra  1  as  if  there 
Was  ony  need  to  account  -for  a  production  o'  natur  under  the  laws  o'  Natur's 
God.  O'  a'  reading  the  maist  entirely  useless,  waur  than  useless,  stupifyin'; 
is  ^'  cause  and  e&ck."  Do  the  thing— and  be  done  wi't — whether  it  be  a  poem, 
or  a  statue,  or  a  picture,  or  an  oraution,-— but,  fot  the  love  o'  Heaven,  nae  bo- 
theration about  tne  cause  o'  its  origin  iu  the  climate  or  constitution  o'  the  kin« 
tra  that  gied  it  birth— nae 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  you  are  for  putting  an  end  to  all  philosophy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Philosophy?  Havers. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Wordsworth,  nettled  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  speaks*  in  a  note  to  a 
Lyrical  Ballad,  of  "  Adam  Smith  as  the  worst  critic,  David  Hume  excepted, 
that  Scotland,  a  soil  favourable  to  that  species  of  weed,  ever  produced."  Now 
Adam  Smith  was  perhaps  the  greatest  political  economist  the  world  has  yet 
produced,  Hicardo  excepted,  and  one  of  the  greatest  moralists, — I  do  not  know 
whom  to  except.  Witness  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments.  But  he  was  not  a  critic  at  all,  nor  pretended  to  be  one,  James, 
and  therefore  Mr  Wordsworth  had  no  right  to  inelude  him  in  that  class.  He 
may  have  occasionally  uttered  sentiments  about  poetry,  (where  authentically 
recorded?)  with  which  Mr  Wordsworth  may  not  sympathize ;  and  I  am  most 
willing  to  allow  that  Mr  Wordsworth,  being  himself  a  great  poet,  knows  far 
more  about  it  than  Father  Adam.  But  'tis  childish  and  contemptible,  in  a 
great  man  like  Mr  Wordsworth,  to  give  veut  to  his  spleen  towards  a  nwn,  in 
many  things  as  much  his  superior  as  in  others  he  was  his  inferior ;  and  erro« 
neous  as  some  of  Adam  Smith's  vaguely  and  inaccurately  reported  opinions 
on  poetry  may  be,  not  one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was  ever  half  so 
ally  and  so  senseless  as  this  splenetic  note  of  the  Great  Laker. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wordsworth  canna  thole  ony  thing  Scotch — no  even  me  and  the  Quel's 
Wake. 

NORTH. 

He's  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  his  narrow  and  anti-poetical  prejudices  against 
*'  braid, '  and  poetical  Scotland,  ^'  and  stately  Edinborough,  throned  on  crags  I" 
Why,  James,  we  have  Uie  highest  authority^  you  know^  for  eaUing  ourselves  a 
naticm  of  gentlemen* 
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8HEPH  RD» 

We  didna  need  a  king  to  speak  nonaente  about  ua>  to  mak  us  proud.  Pride 
and  Poverty  are  twuns. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  James,  many  of  our  gentlemen  are  poor  gentlemen  indeed.  But  what 
right- had  Mr  Wordsworth  to  join  with  Adam  Smith  die  name. of  Ddirid 
Uiime  in  one  expression  of  contempt  for  the  critical  character  ?  Let  Mr  Words* 
worth  write  such  Essays  as  Hume  wrote — such  a  History^ — ^I  speak  now  merely 
of  style — and  then,  and  not  till  then>  may  ho  venture,  unassailed  by  universal 
laughter^  to  call  David  Hume  "  a  weed."  He  was  *'  a  bright  consummate 
flower^"  James,  and  thot^h  perhaps  he  did  not  think  it,— also  immortal  in 
heaven  as  on  earth. 

tHBFHEBn. 

I  hate — I  abhor  to  hear  great  men  abusin',  and  pretendin'^  for  it's  a'  pre« 
tence,  mean  and  base  pretence,  to  despise  ane  anither.  I  blush  for  them — I 
hang  doon  my  head-— I'm  forced  to — ^replenish  my  jug — to  forget  their  frailties 
and  their  follies ;  and  thus  ye  see>  sir^  how  good  springs  out  0'  evil.  Tak  an« 
ither  jug. 

NORTH. 

To-night  I  confine  myself  to  Turkish  cofiee. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  then^  gee't  a  dash  o'  Glenlivet. 

NORTH. 

Not  a  bad  idea — ^let  me  try. 

{^OKTu  fills  up  his  cup  0/ coffee  with  GleiUivet,) 

SHEFHfiBD. 

Speak  awa,  sir — but  will  you  forgie  me  for  tayin'  that  in  layin'  about  you 
richt  and  left,  you  aiblins  are  subjectin'  yoursell  to  the  same  censure  I  hae  been 
passin'  just  now  on  ither  great  men— - 

NORTH.  * 

But,  Jamesy  this  is  a  private  party-— a  privileged  place.  Besides  ,the  cases 
are  not  parallel — I  am  in  the  right— <they  are  in  the  wrong — that  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  World — crush  my  opinions  firsts  and  then  censure  their  ut* 
terance. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  plenty  to  censure  you  without  me.  The  haill  periodical  press  cen« 
sures  you — but  I  maun  confess  they  dinna  crush  your  opinions. 

NORTH. 

Hume  and  Smith  formed  their  taste  on  the  classical  models— ancient  and 
modern— therefore  Mr  Wordsworth  should  have  considered'-— 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts— Tute 

NORTH. 

As  to  our  Scotoh  critics  of  a  former  age,  there  are  Gerard,  and  Beattie,  and 
Campbell,  and  Karnes,  and  Blair — all  writers  of  great  merit.  Gerard,  copious^ 
clear,  and  acute, — though  not  a  man  of  originality,  a  man  of  reflection.  His 
volumes  on  Taste  and  on  Genius  contain  man v  excellent  views  and  many  good' 
illustrations.  But  I  daresay*,  Mr  Wordswortn  never  heard  of  the  Ab^donian 
Professor.  Beattie  was  a  delightful  poet— that  Mr  Wordsworth  well  knows— 
and,  Mr  Alison  excepted,  the  best  writer  on  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  Britain 
ever  produced — ^full  of  feeling  and  full  of  genius.  Kames  was  ^'  gleg  as  ony 
wummle,"  and  considering  ms  multifarious  studies,  the  author  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at— he  was  no  weed — a  real  rough 
Bur-Thistle,  and  that  is  not  'a  weed,  but  a  fine  bold  national  flower.  As  to 
Dr  Blair,  his  sermons — full  of  truth,  and  most  elegantly,  simply,  and  beauti« 
fully  written — will  live  thousands  of  years  after  much  of  our  present  pompous 
preaching  is  dead,  and  buried,  and  forgotten — and  though  his  Lectures  on  the 
Belles  Lettres  are  a  compilation,  they  are  informed  by  a  spirit  of  his  own 
—pure  and  graceful — and  though  the  purity  and  the  grace  are  greater  than 
the  power  and  the  originality — he  who  thinks  them  stupid  must  be  an  ass 
>— and  let  him  brav  against  the  Doctor  '^  till  he  stretoh  his  leathern  coat 
almost  to  bursting. ' 
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SHEPHERD.  * 

I  never  read  a  single  worcl  o'  ane  o'  thae  books  you've  been  speakin'  about 
•~and  what  the  better  wad  I  bae  been,  tell  me^  if  I  had  written*  abstracts  o' 
them  a',  and  committed  the  contents  to  memory  ? 

NORTH. 

•  Your  education,  James,  has  been  a  very  good  one--and  well  suited,  I  ve- 
rily believe,  to  your  native  genius*  But  you  will  allow  that  other  people  may 
have  been  the  better  of  them,  and  of  other  books  on  various  subjects? 

8HEPHER]>. 

Ou  ay— Ou  ay !  I'm  verra  liberal.  I  hae  nae  objections  to  let  other  folk  read 
a*  thro'  the  Advocates'  Library — ^but,  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  read  nanc-— 

NORTH. 

And  yet,  James,  you  are  extremely  well  informed  on  most  subjects.  In- 
deed, out  of  pure  science,  I  do  not  know  one  on  which  you  are  ignorant-^ 
How  is  that  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

'  I  canna  say.  I  only  ken  I  reads  amaist  nane— no  even  the  Magazine,  ex- 
cept my  ain  articles— and  noo  and  then  a  Noctes,  which  I'm  entitled  to  con-> 
sider  mv  ain  articles ;  for  without  the  Shepherd^  Gumey,  would  na  ye  be  aff  to 
Norwich — would  na  ye,  Gurney? 

MR  GURNEY  {with  stmtorian  lungs.) 
Yes  !  Like  a  shot. 

NORTH. 

As  my  admirable  friend,  Mr  Campbell,  says— 

"  Without  the  laugh  from  partial  shepherd  won, 
0  what  were  we  ?  a  world  without  a  sun !" 

SHEPdERD. 

I  hate  to  hear  leevin'  folk,  that  never  wrote  books,  or  did  ony  thing  else 
remarkable,  gossiped  about,  and  a'  their  stupid  clishmaclaver,  by  way  o' 
wut,  retailed  by  tiieir  puny  adherents,  mair  childish  if  possible  than  them- 
sdls — a  common  nuisance  in  Em bro  society — especiallv  amang  advocats  and 
writers— but  I  love  to  hear  about  the  dead — famous  authors  in  their  day— even 
although  I  ken  but  the  soun'  o'  their  bare  names — and  6ud  na  spell  them,  ai- 
blins,  in  writin'  them  doon  on  paper.     Say  on. 

.  .  NORTH. 

I  forgot  old  Sam — a  jewel  rough  set,  yet  shining  like  a  star ;  and  though 
sand-blind  by  nature,  and  bigoted  by  education,  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
England,  and  **  her  men  are  of  men  the  chief,"  alike  in  th.e  dominions  of- 
the  understanding,  the  reason,  the  passions,  and  the  imagination.  No  prig 
shall  ever  persuade  me  that  Rasselas  is  not  a  noble  performance,— in  design 
and  in  execution.  Never  were  the  expenses  of  a  mother's  funeral  more  glori- 
ously defrayed  by  son,  than  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Johnson's  mother  by  the 
price  of  Rasselas,  written  for  the  upus  purpose  of  laying  her  head  decently 
and  honourably  in  the  dust. 

shepherd. 

Ay,  that  was  pitten  literature  and  genius  to  a  glorious purpo^  indeed;  and 
therefore,  nature  and  religion  smiled  on  the  wark,  and  have  stamped  it  with 
immortality. 

NORTH. 

Samuel  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  fine  auld  buck !    No  unlike  yoursell. 

NORTH. 

Would  it  were  so !  He  had  his  prejudices,  and  his  partialities,  and  his 
bigotries,  and  his  blindnesses, — but  on  the  same  fruit-tree  you  see  shrivelled 
pears  or  apples  on  the  same  branch  witli  jargonelles  or  golden  pippins  worthy 
of  paradise.  Which  would  ye  shew  to  the  Horticultural  Society  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  tree  ? 

{Mimicking  the  old  man's  fXfice  and  manner.) 
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SHEPHERD. 

Good,  Kit,  good — philosophically  picturesque. 

NORTH.  '  . 

Shew  me  the  critique  that  heats  his  on  Pope,  and  on  Dryden,  nay  even  on 
Milton ;  and  hang  me  if  you  may  not  read  his  Essay  on  Shakspeare  even 
after  having  read  Charles  Lamh,  or  heard  Coleridge,  with  increased  admira- 
tion of  the  powers  of  all  three,  and  of  their  insight,  through  different  ave- 
nues, and  as  it  might  seem  almost  with  different  hodily  and  mental  organs, 
into  Shakspeare's  "  old  exhausted,"  and  his  *^  new  imagined  worlds."  He 
was  a  critic  and  a  moralist  who  would  have  heen  wholly  wise,  had  he  not  been 
partly— constitutionally  insane.  For  there  is  blood  in  the  brain,  James—even 
in  the  organ-rthe  vital  principle  of  all  our  ^^  eagle-winged  raptures  ;"*Hind 
there  was  a  taint  of  the  black  drop  of  melancholy  in  his — p- 

fiHEPHBRD. 

Wheesht^-wheesht — ^let  us  keep  aff  that  subject.  All  men  ever  I  knew  are 
mad ;  and  but  for  that  law  o'  natur,  never,  never  in  this  warid  had  there  been 
a  Noctes  Ambrosian» ! 

NORTH, 

Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !— I  have  forgot  Edmund  Burke— and  Sir  Joshua— par 
Nobile  Fratrum.  The  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful'— though  writ- 
ten when  Ned  was  a  mere  boy — shews  a  noble  mind,  clutdiing  at  all  times  at 
the  truth,  and  often  grasping  it  for  a  moment,  though,  like  celestial  quick- 
silver, it  evanishes  out  of  hand.  Of  voluptuous  animal  beauty,  the  illustrious 
Irishman  had  that  passionate  sense — nor  un profound— with  which  nature  has 
gifted  the  spirit  of  all  his  race.  And  he  had  a  soul  that  could  rise  up  from 
languishment  on  Beauty's  lap,  and  aspire  to  the  brows  of  the  sublime.  His 
juvenile  Essay  contains  some  splendid— some  magnificent  passages ;  and  with 
all  its  imperfections,  defects,  and  failures,  may  be  placed  among  the  highest 
attempts  made  by  the  human  mind  to  cross  the  debateable  land  that  lies  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Feeling  and  of  Thought,  of  Sense  and  Im^ination. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  gaen  misty,  and  wudna  be  easy  got  aff  by  heart. 

NORTH. 

As  for  Sir  Joshua,  with  pen  and  pencil  he  was  equally  a  great  mti^ 

SHEPHERD. 

A  great  man  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes.  What  bu  t  genius  as  original  as  exquisite  could  have  flung  •  robe  of  grace 
over  even  a  vulgar  form,  as  if  the  hand  of  nature  had  drawn  the  aerial  charm 
over  the  attitudes  and  motions  thus  magically  elevated  into  ideal  beauty  ? 
Still  retaining,  by  some  finest  skill,  the  similitude  of  all  the  lineaments,  what 
easy  flowing  outlines  adorned  the  canvass,  deceiving  the  cheated  sitter  or  walker 
into  the  pardonable  delusion  that  she  was  one  of 'the  Graces — or  Muses,  at  the 
least — nay,  Venus  herself  looking  out  for  Mars  on  the  distant  horizon,  or 
awaiting  Anchises  on  the  hill. 

SHEPHERD^ 

Even  I,  sir,  a  shepherd—-*  • 

NORTH. 

The  Shepherd,  my  dear  James. 

SHEPHERD.  " 

Even  I,  sir,  TAe  Shepherd — though  mair  impressible  by  beauty  than  by 
grace,  know  what  grace  is,  ever  since  the  first  time  that  I  saw  a  wild  twan 
comin'  floatin'  wi'  uplifted  wings  down  afore  the  wind  through  amang  th^ 
rippled  water-lilies  that  stretch  frae  baith  shores  far  intil  ae  pairt  o'  St  Ma- 
ry's Loch,  leavin'  but  a  narrow  dark-blue  channel  for  the  gracefu'  naiad  to 
come  gltdin'  through,  wi'  her  lang,  smooth,  white  neck-  bendin'  back  atween 
her  snaw- white  sails,  and  her  full  breast  seemin',  as  it  ploughed  the  sma'  sun- 
ny waves,  whiter  and  whiter  still — imk)  smooth— smooth— ^nd  noo  slightly 
ruffled,  as  the  foam  half  dashed  against  and  half  flew  awa',  without  tuchin'<e, 
frae  the  beautifu'  protrusion  o'  that  depth  o'  down ! 

NORTH. 

Verra  wed— nae  mair,  Jamie.    Then  as  to  Shr  Joshua's  writings,  their  spl* 


rit  is  all  in  delightful  keeping  with  bis  pictnres.  One  of  the  few  painters  he— 
such  as  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo^  and  so  on—- our  own  Barry^  Opie, 
Fuseli^  and  so  on — who  could  express  by  the  pen  the  principles  which  guide 
the  pencil.  'Tis  the  only  work  on  art  which,  to  men  not  artists^  is  ottirely 
intelligibie— -— 

8RVPHERD. 

The  less  painten  in  gpeneral  write  the  better,  I  suspeek. 

NOaTH. 

But  what  led  to  our  conversation  about  philosophical  criticism  ?  Oh !  I 
have  it.  Well  then,  James,  compare  with  tms  slignt  sketch  of  the  doings  of 
the  men  of  former  generations,  from  the  b^inning  of  time  down  to  nearly 
the  French  Revolution,  those  of  our  present  race  of  critics — in  Britain — and 
how  great  our  superiority  !  Dugald  Stewart  has  just  left  us, — and  though  his 
poetical  was  not  so  good  as  his  philosophical  education, — and  though  his  eye 
nad  scarcely  got  accustomed  to  the  present  bright  flush  of  Poetry,  yet  his  de- 
lightful volume  of  Miscellaneous  Essays  proves  that  he  stood — and  for  ever 
will  stand — in  the  First  Order  of  critics, — ^generous,  enthusiastic,  and  even 
impassioned,  far  beyond  the  hair-splitting  spirit  of  the  mere  metaphysician. 
And  there  is  our  own  Alison,  still  left,  and  long  may  he  be  left  to  us,  whose 
work  on  Taste  and  the  Association  of  Ideas,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
poet,  and  of  every  lover  of  poetry, — so  clear  in  its  statement,  so  rich  in  its 
illustration  of  Principles. 

SHEPREED. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  a^  of  the  world,  sir,  in  which  poetry  and 
creetishism  ever  gaed,  like  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  encircled  wi'  a  wreath  o' 
flowers. 

NORTH. 

Now<^all  oiu*  philoaophical  criticism — or  nearly  all— -ia  periodical;  and  for- 
tunate that  it  is  so  both  iot  taste  and  genius.  It  is  poured  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  into  the  veins  of  the  people,  mixing  with  thdr  very  hearU 
blood.    Nay,  it  is  like  the  very  air  they  breathe. 

8HETHBXD. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  "  if  they  have  it  not,  they  die? 

NORTH. 

Were  it  withheld  from  them  now,  their  souls  would  die  or  become  stulti- 
fied. Formerly,  when  such  disquisitions  were  confined  to  quarto  or  octavo 
volumes,  in  which  there  was  nothing  else,-  the  author  made  one  great  eflbrt, 
and  died  in  book-birth— -his  oflspring  sharing  often  the  doom  of  its  unhappy 
parent.  If  it  lived,  it  was  forthwith  immured  in  a  prison  called  a  library — an 
uncirculating  library— and  was  heard  no  more  of  in  this  world,  but  by  certain 
worms. 

SBBTRERB. 

A'  the  warld's  hotchin'  wi'  authors  noo,  like  a  pond  wi'  pow-heads.  Out 
sallies  Cristopher  North  frae  amang  the  reeds,  like  a  pike,  and  crunches  them 
in  thousands. 

,      NORTH. 

Our  cunrent  periodical  literature  teems  with  thought  and  feeling,  James,— 
with  passion  and  imagination.  There  was  Gifibrd,  and  there  are  Jeflrey,  and 
Southey,  and  Campbell,  and  Moore,  and  Bowles,  and  Sir  Walter,  and  Locldbart, 
and  Lamb,  and  Wilson,  and  De  Quincy,  and  the  four  Coleridges,  S.  T.  C,  John 
Hartley,  and  Derwent,  andCroly,  and  Maginn,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Cunning- 
ham, and  Kennedy,  and  Stebbings,  and  St  Ledger,  and  Knight,  and  Praed, 
and  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Lord  L.  Gower,  and  Charles  Grant,  and 
Hobhouse,  and  Blunt,  and  Milman,  and  Carlyle,  and  Macauley,  and  the 
two  Moirs,  and  Jerdan,  and  Talfour,  and  Bowring,  and  North,  and  Hogg, 
and  Tickler,  and  twenty — forty— fifty— other  crack  contributors  to  the  Re- 
views, Magazines,  and  Gazettes,  who  have  said  more  tender,  and  true,  and 
fine,  and  deep  things  in  the  way  of  criticism,  than  ever  was  said  before  since 
the  reign  of  CadmUs,  ten  thousand  times  over, — not  in  long,  dull,  heavy,  for- 
mal, piosy  theories, — but  flung  offhand,  out  of  the  glowing  mint — a  coinage 
of  the  purest  ore— and  stamped  with  the  ineflaceable  impress  of  genius.  Who 
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60  elevated  in  intellectual  rank  as  to  be  entitled  to  despise  sueh  a  Periodical 
Literature? 

SftEPHBSD. 

Nae  kevin'  man— nor  yet  dead  ane. 

NORTH. 

The  whole  surface  of  society^  James,  is  Uius  irrigated  by  a  thousand  streams ; 
some  deep— some  shallow— 

SHBPHBBD. 

And  the  shallow  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  o'  irrigation.  Water  three 
inches  deep,  skilfully  and  timeously  conducted  owre  a  flat  o'  fifty  or  a  hunder 
acres,  wull  change  arid  sterility,  on  which  half-a-score  sheep  would  be  starved 
in  a  month  intil  skeletons,  in  til  a  flush  o'  flowery  herbage  that  will  feed  and 
fatten  a  haill  score  o'  kye.  You'll  see  a  proof  o'  this  when  you  come  out  to 
Mount  Benger.  But  no  to  dwall  on  ae  imager— let  me  say  that  millions  are 
thus  pleased  and  instructed,  who  otherwise  would  go  dull  and  ignorant  to 
their  graves. 

NORTH. 

Every  month  adds  to  the  number  of  these  admirable  works ;  and  from  the  con- 
flict of  parties,  political,  poetical,  and  philosophical,  emerges  in  all  her  bright- 
ness  the  form  of  Truth.  Why,  there,  James,  lies  The  Spectator,  a  new 
weekly  paper,  of  some  half-year's  standing,  or  so,  of  the  highest  merit,  and  I 
wish  I  had  some  way  of  strenuously  recommending  it  to  the  Reading  Public. 
The  editor,  indeed,  is  Whiggish  and  a  Pro- Catholic ^but  moderate,  steady, 
and  consistent  in  his  politics.  Let  us  have  no  turncoats.  His  pr^oU  of  pass- 
ing politics  is  always  admirable ;  his  mercantile  information — that  I  know  on 
the  authority  of  as  good  a  judge  as  lives>-^is  correct  and  comprehensive ;  mis- 
cellaneous news  are  collected  judiciously  and  amusingly  from  all  quarters ; 
the  literary  department  is  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  any  other  weekly 
periodical,  such  as  The  literary  Gazette,  (which,  however,  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  idtogether  literary  and  scientific,  and  stands,  beyond  dispute, 
at  the  head  of  its  own  class,)  Weekly  Review,  Athenaeum,  Sphynx,  Atlas,  or 
others — I  nowhere  see  better  criticism  on  poetry — and  nowhere  nearly  so 
good  criticism  on  theatricals.  Some  critiques  there  have  been,  in  that  de- 
partment, superior,  in  exquisite  truth  of  tact,  to  any  thing  I  remember — wor- 
thy jof  £lia  himself,  though  not  apparently  from  Elia ;  and  in  accounts  of 
foreign  literature,  especially  French,  and  above  all,  of  French  politics,  a 
subject  on  which  I  need  to  be  enlightened,  I  have  seen  no  periodical  at  all 
equal  to  the  Spectator. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  numbers  you  sent  out  by  deserved  a'  that  ye  say  o'  them.  It's  a  maist 
enterteenin'  and  instructive — a  maist  miscellawneous  Miscellany. 

NORTH. 

And  without  being  wishy-washy — 

SHEPHERD. 

Or  wersh— 

,    NORTH. 

The  Spectator  is  impartial.   It  is  a  fair,  open,  honest,  and  manly  period ical* 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht !  I  hear  a  rustlin'  in  the  letter-box. 

NORTH* 

John  will  have  brought  up  my  newspapers  from  the  Lodge,  expecting  that  I 
am  not  to  be  at  home  to  dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

Denner !  its  near  the  daw'in' ! 

{The  Shepherd  opens  the  letter-box  in  the  door,  and  lays  down  nearly 
a  doTsen  Newspapers  on  the  table. 

north. 
Ay,  there  they  are,  the  Herald,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Horning  Journal, 
the  Courier,  the  Globe,  the  Standard,  and  "  the  Rest."  Let  me  take  a  look  into 
the  Standard,  as  able,  argumentative,  and  eloquent  a  Paper,  as  ever  supported 
civil  and  religious  liberty — that  is.  Protestantism  in  Church  and  Stite.— -No 
disparagement  to  its  stanch  brother  the  Morning  Journal,  or  its  excellent 
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Not  bad^  but  not  good— that  ii,  not  greatly  good^BOt  in  the  first  order  of 
harmonious  and  mysterious  creations— not  a  w^^worihy  of  Shakspeare. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Confound  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  you're  speakin'  sense  or  nonsense— truth 
or  havers ;  or  whether  you  be  serious,  or  only  playin'  aff  upcm  me  some  o' 
your  Mephistophiles  tncks.  I  aften  think  you're  an  evil  speerit  in  disguise, 
and  that  your  greatest  delight  is  in  confounding  truth  and  fateehood. 

KOBTH. 

My  dear  James^  every  word  I  have  now  uttered  may  be  mere  nonsense.  I 
cannot  tell.    But  do  you  see  my  drift? 

SHEPHEBD. 

Na.  I  see  you  like  a  veshel  tryin'  to  beat  up  against  a  strong  wund  and  a 
strong  tide,  and  driftin'  awa  to  leeward,  till  it's  close  in  upon  the  shore,  and 
about  to  gang  stem  foremost  in  amang  the  rocks  and  the  breakers.  Sae  far 
I  see  your  drift,  and  nae  farther.  You  11  soon  fa'  ower  on  your  beam  ends, 
and  become  a  total  wreck. 

NORTH. 

Well,  then,  mark  my  drift,  James.  We  idolize  Grenius,  to  the  neglect  of 
tlie  worship  of  Virtue.  To  our  thoughts.  Genius  is  all  in  all-^Virtue  absolutely 
nothing.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  glorified  in  Sbakspeare,  because  his  intel- 
lect was  various  and  vast,  and  because  it  comprehended  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  workings,  perhaps,  of  human  being.  But  if  there  be  truth  in  tliat  faith 
to  which  the  Christian  world  is  bound,  how  dare  we,  on  that  ground,  to  look 
on  Sbakspeare  as  almost  greater  and  better  than  Man  ?  Why,  to  criticise  one 
^  his  works  poorly,  or  badly,  or  insolently,  is  it  held  to  be  blaisphemy  ?  Why  ? 
Is  Genius  so  sacred,  so  holy  a  thing,  per  se,  and  apart  irom  Virtue  ?  Folly  all ! 
One  truly  good  action  performed  is  worth  all  that  ever  Sbakspeare  wrote. 
Who  is  the  Swan  of  Avon  in  comparison  to  the  humblest  being  that  ever  pu« 
rifled  bis  spirit  in  the  waters  of  eternal  life  ? 

SHEPHE&D. 

Speak  awa !  I'll  no  interrupt  you— but  whether  I  agree  wi'  you  or  no's 
anitner  question. 

WOllTH. 

Only  listen,  James,  to  our  eulogies  on  genius.  How  virtue  must  veil  her 
radiant  forehead  before  that  idol  1  How  the  whole  world  speaks  out  her  cease* 
less  sympathy  with  the  woes  of  Grenius !  How  silent  as  frost,  when  Virtue 
t)ines  1  Let  a  young  poet  poison  himself  in  wrathful  despair — and  all  the 
muses  weep  over  his  unhallowed  bier.  Let  a  young  Christian  die  under  the 
visitation  of  God,  who  weeps  ?  No  eye  but  nis  mother's.  We  know  that 
such  deaths  are  every  day— every  hour— but  the  thought  affects  us  not— we 
have  no  thought^and  heap  after  heap  is  added,  uubewailed,  to  city  or  coun- 
try churchya^.  But  let  a  poet,  forsooth,  die  in  youth— -pay  the  debt  of  na- 
ture early — and  nature  herself,  throughoot  her  elements,  must  in  bar  turn 
pay  tribute  to  bis  shade. 

8HBPHKRI). 

Dinna  mak  me  unhappy,  sir— dinna  mak  me  sae  very  unha^pv,  sir,  I  be- 
seech you— try  and  explain  awa  what  you  hae  said,  to  the  satimetkm  o'  our 
hearts  and  understandins. 

KOETR. 

Impossible.  We  are  base  idolaters.  'Tis  infatuation— »not  religion.  Is  it 
Genius,  or  is  it  Virtue,  that  shall  send  a  soul  to  heaven  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Virtue— there's  nae  denying  that ; — virtue,  sir— virtue. 

NOBTH. 

Let  us  then  feel,  think,  ^>eak,  and  act,  as  if  we  so  believed.  Is  PMry  ne^ 
cessary  to  our  salvation  ?    Is  Pa^ise  Lost  better  than  the  New  Testament? 

SHEPHEBD. 

Oh !  dinna  mak  me  unhappy.    Say  again  that  Poetry  is  religion. 

MOBTH. 

Beligion  has  in  it  the  finest  and  truest  sphit  of  poetry,  and  the  finest  iiid 
truest  spirit  of  poetry  has  in  it  the  spuit  of  religion.    But— 
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SHBNKBD. 

'-    8af  B«e  ni^r— say  nae  mair.    I'm  satisfied  wi'  that  *     ■ 

NORTH. 

Oh !  James,  it  makes  my  very  soal  sick  within  me  to  hear  the  puny  whi« 
nings  potired  by  philosophical  sentimentaiists  over  the  failioga— the  errors— 
the  vices  of  genius !  There  has  be^i^  I.fear^  too  much  of  that  traitonms  de^ 
reliction  of  the  only  true  faith,  even  in  some  eloquent  oologies  on  the  dead, 
which  I  have  been  the  means  of  giving  to  Uie  world.  Have  you  not  oUten 
felt  that,  when  reading  what  has  been  said  abont  our  own  immortal  Bonis  ? 

'  '  SHEFHEBD. 

I  have  in  my  calmer  moments. 

NORTH. 

While  the  hypocritical  and  the  base  exaggerated  all  that  iUustrioos  man's 
aberrations  from  the  right  path,  nor  had  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  manU 
fold  temptations  strewed  around  his  feet,— -the  enthusiastic  and  the  generous 
ran  into  the  other  extreme,  and  weakly— I  must  not  say  wickedly^trove  to 
extenuate  them  into  mere  trifles— in  too  many  instances  to  deny  toem  altoge- 
ther; and  when  too  flagrant  to  be  denied,  dared  to  declare  that  we  were 
bound  to  forget  and  for^ve  them  on  the  score  of  the  poet's  genius — as  if  se* 
nius,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  the  pandar  to  noe, 
and  the^skfve  of  sin.  Thus  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  morality,  rather 
than  that«tbe  idol  set  up  before  their  imagination  should  be  degraded ;  woA 
did  far  worse  injury,  and  oflbred  far  worse  insult,  to  Virtue  and  RdigioD,  by 
thus  slurring  over  the  ofiences  of  Bums  against  both,  than  ever  was  done  by 
those  ofiences  themselves;  for  Bums  bitterly  repented  what  they  almost  ca- 
nonized ;  and  the  evil  practice  of  one  man  can  never  do  so  much  injury  to 
society,  as  the  evil  theory  of  a  thousand.  Bums  erred  greatly  and  grievooslr ; 
and  since  the  world  knows  that  he  did,  as  well  from  friends  as  from  foes,  let 
us  be  lenient  and  mordful  to  him,  whose  worth  was  great ;  but  just  and  faith- 
ful to  that  law  of  right,  which  must  on  no  consideration  b^  violated  by  our 
judgments,  but  which  must  maintain  and  exercise  its  severe  and  sovereign 
power  over  all  transgressions,  and  more  especially  over  the  transgressions  of 
those  to  whom  nature  has  granted  endowments  that  might  have  been,  had 
their  possessors  nobly  willed  it,  the  ministers  of  unmingled  good  to  themselves 
and  the  whole  human  race. 

SHEPHERD. 

.  You've  written  hetter  about  Bums  yourseU,  sir,  net  ony  body  else  breathiti'. 
That  you  hae — ^baith  better  and  aftener — and  a'  Mends  of  the  poet  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  Christopher  North. 

NORTH. 

That  is  true  praise  coming  from  toy  Shepherd.  But  I  have  fallen  into  the 
error  I  now  reprehended. 

SHEPHERB. 

Th^«  s  a  set  o'  snmphs  that  say  periodical  literatore  has  deii;raded  the  haiU 
literature  o'  the  age.   They  refer  us  to  the  standard  warks  o'  the  anld  sehool* 

NORTH. 

-  Th^e  is  intolerable  impertinence  in  such  ofrinions*— and  dSi^gostiog  igno^ 
ranee.  Where  is  the  bod^  of  philosophical  criticism  of  which  these  prm  wttf 
prating,  to  be  found  ?  Anstotle's  Poetics  is  an  admirable  rosnnal— «s  tar  a»  li 
goes — but  no  more  than  a  manual— outlines  for  a  philosophical  lecturer  to  fill 
up  into  a  theory.  Quintilian  is  fuller — but  often  false  and  oftener  feeble-^ 
and  too  formal  by  far.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  fine  enthusiasm,  and  wrote 
from  an  awakened  spirit.  But  he  was  not  a  master  of  principles— though  to 
a  writer  so  eloquent  I  shall  not  deny  the  glory  of  deserving  that  famous  pa« 
negyric, 

''  And  is  himself  the  Great  Sublhne  he  draws." 

There  is  nothing  else  left  us  from  antiquity  deserving  the  name  of  t^ulosopbleal 
criticism.  Of  the  French  school  of  philosophical  criticism,  I  need  say  notufog 
i^La  Harpe  is  dear  and  sparkling  enouf^,  but  very  common^plaoe  and  very 
shallow.  The  names  of  twenty  ouiers  prior  to  htm  I  might  leocMlect  if  1  dioft 
—but  I  choose  at  present  to  forget  them  all— as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done* 
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Not  bad^  but  not  good^tbat  is,  not  greatly  goodU-BOt  in  th&  first  order  of 
harmonious  and  mysterious  creations^-^not  a  w^^wortby  of  Shakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  you're  spei^in'  sense  or  nonsense— truth 
or  havers :  or  whether  you  be  serious,  or  only  playin'  aff  upon  me  some  o' 
your  Mephistophiles  tncks.  I  aften  think  you're  an  evil  speerit  in  disguise, 
and  that  your  greatest  delight  is  in  confounaing  truth  and  fatoehood. 

NOBTH. 

My  dear  James^  every  word  I  have  now  uttered  may  be  mere  nonsense.  I 
cannot  tell.    But  do  you  see  my  drift? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  I  see  you  like  a  veshel  tryin'  to  beat  up  against  a  strong  wund  and  a 
strong  tide,  and  driftin'  awa  to  leeward,  till  it's  close  in  upon  the  shore,  and 
about  to  gang  stern  foremost  in  amang  the  rocks  and  the  breakers.  Sae  far 
I  see  your  drift,  and  nae  farther.  You  11  soon  fa'  ower  on  your  beam  ends, 
and  become  a  total  wreck. 

NORTH. 

Well,  then,  mark  my  drift,  James.  We  idolize  Genius,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  worship  of  Virtue.  To  our  thoughts.  Genius  is  all  in  all-^Virtue  absolutely 
tiothing.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  glorified  in  Shakspeare,  because  his  intel- 
lect was  various  and  vast,  and  because  it  comprehended  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  workings,  perhaps,  of  human  being.  But  if  there  be  truth  in  that  faith 
to  which  the  Christian  world  is  bound,  how  dare  we,  on  that  ground,  to  look 
on  Shakspeare  as  almost  greater  and  better  than  Man  ?  Why,  to  criticise  one 
of  his  works  poorly,  or  badly,  or  insolently,  is  it  held  to  be  blasphemy  ?  Why  ? 
Is  Genius  so  sacred,  so  holy  a  thing,  per  se,  and  apart  from  Virtue  ?  Folly  all ! 
One  truly  good  action  performed  is  worth  all  that  ever  Shakspeare  wrote. 
Who  is  the  Swan  of  Avon  in  comparison  to  the  humblest  being  that  ever  pu« 
rifled  bis  spirit  in  the  waters  of  eternal  life? 

SHEPHERD. 

.    Sneak  awa !    I'll  no  interrupt  you— but  whether  I  agree  wi'  you  or  no's 
imitner  question. 

VOllTH. 

Only  listen,  James,  to  onr  eulogies  on  genius.  How  virtue  must  veil  her 
radiant  forehead  before  that  idol  1  How  the  whole  world  speaks  out  her  cease* 
less  sympathy  with  the  woes  of  Grenius !  How  silent  as  frost,  when  Virtue 
pines  1  Let  a  young  poet  poison  himself  in  wrathful  despair — and  all  the 
muses  weep  over  his  unhallowed  bier.  Let  a  young  Christian  die  under  the 
visitation  of  God,  who  weeps  ?  No  eye  but  nis  mother's.  We  know  that 
such  deaths  are  every  day— every  hour— but  the  thought  affects  us  not—* we 
have  no  thought — and  heap  after  heap  is  added,  uubewailed,  to  city  or  coun- 
try churchyard.  But  let  a  poet,  forsooth,  die  in  youth— -pay  the  debt  of  na- 
ture early — and  nature  herself,  througlunit  her  elements,  must  in  her  turn 
pay  tribute  to  bis  shade. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  mak  me  unhani>y,  sir— dinna  mak  me  sae  very  unhappy,  sir,  I  be- 
seech you— try  and  explain  awa  what  you  hae  said,  to  the  satianictloa  o'  our 
hearts  and  understandins. 

KOETH. 

Impossible.  We  are  base  idolaters.  'Tis  infatuation— >not  religion.  Is  it 
Genius,  or  is  it  Virtue,  that  shall  send  a  soul  to  heaven  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Virtue— there's  nae  denying  that ; — virtue,  sir-^virtue. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  then  feel,  think,  speak,  and  act,  as  if  we  so  belieted.  Is  PMry  ne^ 
cessary  to  our  salvation  ?    Is  Paradise  Lost  better  than  the  New  Testament? 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  dinna  mak  me  unhappy.    Say  again  that  Poetry  is  religion. 

NORTH. 

Beligion  has  in  it  the  finest  and  truest  spirit  of  poetry,  and  the  finest  end 
truest  spirit  of  poetry  bas  in  it  the  spirit  of  religion.    But— 
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SHBPHEBD. 

'■'''    Say  Baettii^r— say  nae  mair.    I'm  satisfied  wi'  that-^-^ 

NORTH.  .  J    , 

Oh !  James^  it  makes  my  very  soul  siek  within  me  to  hear  the  puny  whi- 
nings  potired  by  philosophical  sentimentalists  over  the  failings — the  errors— 
the  vices  of  genius !  There  has  been^  I.fear^  too  much  of  that  traitorous  de- 
reliction of  the  only  true  faith,  even  in  some  eloquent  eulogies  on  the  dead> 
which  I  have  been  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world.  Have  you  not  often 
felt  thatj  when  reading  what  has  been  said  about  our  own  immortal  Burns  ? 

•  '  SHEPHERD. 

I  have  in  my  calmer  moments. 

NORTH. 

While  the  hypocritical  and  the  base  exa^erated  all  that  illustrious  man's 
aberrations  from  the  right  path,  nor  had  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  mani« 
fold  temptations  strewed  around  his  feet^— the  enthusiastic  and  the  generous 
ran  into  the  other  extreme,  and  weakly — I  must  not  say  wickedly— strove  to 
extenuate  them  into  mere  trifles— in  too  many  instances  to  deny  them  altoge- 
ther; and  when  too  flagrant  to  be  denied^  dared  to  declare  that  we  were 
bound  to  forget  and  forgive  them  on  the  score  of  the  poet's  genius — as  if  ge« 
nius,  the  guardian  of  virtue^  could  ever  be  regardea  as  the  pandar  to  vice^ 
and  the -slave  of  sin.  Thus  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  morality>  rather 
than  thaMhe  idol  set  up  before  their  imagination  should  be  d^aded ;  and 
did  far  worse  injury,  and  oflbred  far  worse  insult,  to  Virtue  and  Religion,  by 
thus  slurring  over  the  ofil^nces  of  Burns  against  both,  than  ever  was  done  by 
those  ofiences  themselves;  for  Burns  bitterly  repented  what  they  almost  ca- 
nonized; and  the  evil  practice  of  one  man  can  never  do  so  much  injury  to 
society,  as  the  evil  theory  of  a  thousand.  Burns  erred  greatly  and  grievously ; 
and  since  the  world  knows  that  he  did,  as  well  from  friends  as  from  foes,  let 
us  be  lenient  and  merdful  to  him,  whose  worth  was  great ;  but  just  and  faith- 
ful to  that  law  of  right,  which  must  on  no  consideration  bd  violated  by  our 
judgments,  but  which  must  maintain  and  exercise  its  severe  and  sovereign 
power  over  all  transgressions,  and  more  especially  over  the  transgressions  of 
those  to  whom  nature  has  granted  endowments  that  might  have  been,  had 
their  possessors  nobly  willed  it^  the  ministers  of  unmingled  good  to  themselves 
and  the  whole  human  race. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  written  hetter  about  Burns  yoursell,  sir,  net  ony  body  else  breathih'. 
That  you  hae— baith  better  and  aftener— and  a'  friends  of  the  poet  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  Christopher  North. 

NORTH. 

That  is  true  praise  coming  from  iny  Shepherd.  But  I  have  fallen  into  the 
error  I  now  reprehended. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  s  a  set  o'  sumphs  that  say  periodical  literature  has  degraded  the  haill 
literature  o'  the  age.    They  refer  us  to  the  standard  warks  o'  the  auld  school* 

NORTH. 

*  There  is  intolerable  impertinence  in  such  <^inion8«~a))d  dii^sting  igno^ 
ranee.  Where  is  the  body  of  philosophical  criticism  of  which  these  prigs  keep 
prating^  to  be  found  ?  Aristotle's  Poetics  is  an  admirable  manual — as  far  as-it 
goes — but  no  more  than  a  manual — outlines  for  a  philosophical  lecturer  to  fill 
up  into  a  theory.  Quintilian  is  fuller — but  often  false  and  oftener  feeble—* 
and  too  formal  by  far.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  fine  enthusiasm,  and  wrote 
from  an  awakened  spirit.  But  he  was  not  a  master  of  principles — though  to 
a  writer  so  eloquent  I  shall  not  deny  the  glory  of  deserving  that  famous  pa- 
negyric^ 

"  And  is  himself  the  Great  Sublime  he  draws." 

There  is  nothing  else  left  us  from  antiquity  deserving  the  name  of  philosophical 
criticism.  Of  the  French  school  of  philosophical  criticism,  I  need  say  nothing 
i^La  Harpe  is  clear  and  sparkling  enough,  but  very  common-place  and  very 
shallow.  The  names  of  twenty  ouiers  prior  to  him  I  might  recollect  if  I  chose 
-*but  I  choose  at  present  to  forget  them  all — ^as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  done. 
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Not  bad^  but  not  good— that  is,  not  greatly  good— not  in  th&  first  order  of 
harmonious  and  mysterious  creations^— not  a  w^  worthy  of  Shakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  me  if  I  can  tell  whether  you're  speakin'  senseor  nonsense— truth 
or  havers ;  or  whether  you  be  serious,  or  only  playin'  aff  upon  me  some  o' 
your  Mephistophiles  tricks.  I  aften  think  you're  an  evil  speerit  in  disguise, 
and  that  your  greatest  delight  is  in  confounding  truth  and  fateehood. 

KOBTH. 

My  dear  James^  every  word  I  have  now  uttered  may  be  mere  nonsense.  I 
cannot  tell.    But  do  you  see  my  drift? 

SHEPHEBD. 

Na,  I  see  you  like  a  veshel  tryin'  to  beat  up  against  a  strong  wund  and  a 
strong  tide^  and  driflin'  awa  to  leeward^  till  it's  close  in  upon  the  shore^  and 
about  to  gang  stem  foremost  in  amang  the  rocks  and  the  breakers.  Sae  far 
I  see  your  drifts  and  nae  farther.  You  11  soon  fa'  ower  on  your  beam  ends, 
and  become  a  total  wreck. 

NORTH. 

Well,  then,  mark  my  drift,  James.  We  idolize  Genius,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  worship  of  Virtue.  To  our  thoughts.  Genius  is  all  in  all-^Virtue  absolutely 
tiotfaing.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  glorified  in  Shakspeare,  because  his  intel- 
lect was  various  and  vast,  and  because  it  comprehended  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  workings,  perhaps,  of  human  being.  But  if  there  be  truth  in  tliat  faith 
to  which  the  Christian  world  is  bound,  how  dare  we,  on  that  ground,  to  look 
on  Shakspeare  as  almost  greater  and  better  than  Man  ?  Why,  to  criticise  one 
of  his  wotks  poorly,  or  badly,  or  insolently,  is  it  held  to  be  blasphemy  ?  Why  ? 
is  Genius  so  sacred,  so  holy  a  thing,  per  «e,  and  apart  from  Virtue  ?  Folly  all ! 
One  truly  good  action  performed  is  worth  all  that  ever  Shakspeare  wrote. 
Who  is  we  Swan  of  Avon  in  comparison  to  the  humblest  being  that  ever  pu« 
rifled  bis  spirit  in  the  waters  of  eternal  life  ? 

SHEPHERD.  V 

Speak  awa !  I'll  no  interrupt  you— but  whether  I  agree  wi'  you  or  no's 
anitner  question. 

WOllTH. 

Only  listen,  James,  to  our  eulogies  on  genius.  How  virtue  must  veil  her 
radiant  forehead  before  that  idol  1  How  the  whole  world  speaks  out  her  cease* 
less  sympathy  with  the  woes  of  Grenius !  How  silent  as  frost,  when  Virtue 
t)ines  1  Let  a  young  poet  poison  himself  in  wrathful  despair — and  all  the 
muses  weep  over  his  unhallowed  bier.  Let  a  young  Christian  die  under  the 
visitation  of  God,  who  weeps  ?  No  eye  but  nis  mother's.  We  know  that 
such  deaths  are  every  day— every  hour— but  the  thought  affects  us  not— we 
have  no  thought — and  heap  after  heap  is  added,  uubewailed,  to  city  or  coun- 
try churchyara.  But  let  a  poet,  forsooth,  die  in  youth— -pay  the  debt  of  na- 
ture early — and  nature  herself,  throughout  her  elements,  must  in  hor  turn 
pay  tribute  to  his  shade. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  mak  me  unhani>y,  sir^— dinna  mak  me  sae  very  unhappy,  sir,  I  be- 
seech you — try  and  explain  awa  what  you  hae  said,  to  the  satiafectloa  o'  our 
hearts  and  understandins. 

KOETH. 

Impossible.  We  are  base  idolaters.  'Tis  infatnation«onot  religion.  Is  it 
Genius,  or  is  it  Virtue,  that  shall  send  a  soul  to  heaven  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Virtue— there's  nae  denying  that ; — virtue,  sir— virtue. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  then  feel,  think,  roeak,  and  act,  as  if  we  so  believed.  Is  PMry  ne^ 
cessary  to  our  salvation  ?    Is  Paradise  Lost  better  than  the  New  Testament? 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  dinna  mak  me  unhappy.    Say  again  that  Poetry  is  religion. 

NORTH. 

Religion  has  in  it  the  finest  and  truest  sphit  of  poetry,  and  the  finest  iiid 
truest  spirit  of  poetry  has  in  it  the  spirit  of  religion.    But-^ 


8HBPAERD. 

'    Bay  use  iiialr*-8Ay  Aae  mair.    I'm  satisfied  wi'  that-n*- 

NORTH.  :    > 

Oh !  JatneSj  it  makes  my  very  soul  sick  within  me  to  hear  the  puny  whi- 
sings  potired  by  philosophical  sentiinentatists  over  the  failings — the  errors— 
the  vices  of  genius !  There  has  been^  I- fear,  too  much  of  that  traitorous  de- 
reliction of  the  only  true  faith,  even  in  some  eloquent  eulogies  on  the  dead^ 
which  I  have  been  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world.  Have  you  not  often 
felt  that,  when  reading  what  has  been  said  about  our  own  immortal  Bums  ? 

•      -    '  SHEPHEBD. 

I  have  in  my  calmer  moments. 

KORTH. 

While  the  hypocritical  and  the  base  exaggerated  all  that  illustrious  man's 
aberrations  from  the  right  path,  nor  had  the  heart  to  acknowledge  the  mani- 
fold temptations  strewed  around  his  feet,— the  enthusiastic  and  the  generous 
ran  into  the  other  extreme,  and  weakly— I  must  not  say  wickedly — strove  to 
extenuate  them  into  mere  trifles — ^in  too  many  instances  to  deny  tnem  altoge- 
ther; and  when  too  flagrant  to  be  denied,  dared  to  declare  that  we  were 
bound  to  forget  and  for^ve  them  on  the  score  of  the  poet's  genius — as  if  ge« 
nius,  the  guardian  of  virtue,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  the  pandar  to  vice, 
and  the-slftve  of  sin.  Thus  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  moralitv,  rather 
than  that*the  idol  set  up  before  their  imagination  should  be  degraded ;  and 
^d  far  worse  injury,  and  offered  far  worse  insult,  to  Virtue  and  Religion,  by 
thus  slurring  over  the  offences  of  Burns  against  both,  than  ever  was  done  by 
those  offences  themselves;  for  Burns  bitterly  repented  what  they  almost  ca« 
nonized;  and  the  evil  practice  of  one  man  can  never  do  so  much  injury  to 
society,  as  the  evil  theory  of  a  thousand.  Bums  erred  greatly  and  grievously ; 
and  since  the  world  knows  that  he  did,  as  well  from  friends  as  from  foes,  let 
us  be  lenient  and  merciful  to  him,  whose  worth  was  great ;  but  just  and  faith- 
ful  to  that  law  of  right,  which  must  on  no  consideration  b^  violated  by  our 
judgments,  but  which  must  maintain  and  exercise  its  severe  and  sovereign 
power  over  all  transgressions,  and  more  especially  over  the  transgressions  of 
those  to  whom  nature  has  granted  endowments  that  might  have  been,  had 
their  possessors  nobly  willed  it,  the  ministers  of  unmingled  good  to  themselves 
and  the  whole  human  race. 

SHCPHERn. 

■  You've  written  hetter  about  Bums  yoursell,  sir,  nor  ony  body  else  breathiti'. 
That  you  bae — ^baith  better  and  aftener — and  a'  friends  of  the  poet  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  Christopher  North. 

NORTH. 

That  is  true  praise  coming  fVoro  toy  Shepherd.  But  I  have  fallen  into  the 
error  I  now  reprehended. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tha«  s  a  set  o'  sumphs  that  say  periodical  literature  has  degraded  the  haill 
literature  o'  the  age.    They  refer  us  to  the  standard  warks  o'  the  auld  school* 

NORTH. 

'  TYkett  is  intolerable  impertinence  in  such  opinions*— and  dSagusting  igno^ 
ranee.  Where  is  the  body  of  philosophical  criticism  of  which  these  prigs  keep 
prating,  to  be  found  ?  Aristotle's  Poetics  is  an  admirable  manual— as  far  aa-it 
goes — but  no  more  than  a  manual— outlines  for  a  philosophical  lecturer  to  fill 
up  into  a  theory.  Quintilian  is  fuller — but  often  false  and  oftener  feeble—* 
atid  too  formal  by  far.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  fine  enthusiasm,  and  wrote 
from  an  awakened  spirit.  But  he  was  not  a  master  of  principles — though  to 
a  writer  so  eloquent  I  shall  not  deny  the  glory  of  deserving  that  famous  pa« 
negyric, 

'^  And  is  himself  the  Great  Sublime  he  draffs." 

Th^e  is  nothing  else  left  us  from  antiquity  deserving  the  name  of  philosophical 
criticism.  Of  the  French  school  of  philosophical  criticism,  I  need  say  nothing 
•^La  Harpe  is  clear  and  sparkling  enough,  but  very  common- place  and  very 
shallow.  The  names  of  twenty  ouiers  prior  to  him  I  might  recollect  if  1  chose 
—but  I  choose  at  present  to  forget  them  all— as  the  rest  of  the  world  has  donct 
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As  to  the  English  school,  Dryden  and  Dennis— forgive  the  junction,  James— 
hoth  wrote  acute  criticism  ;  but  the  name  of  .Denhis  but  for  Pope  would  now 
have  been  in  oblivion,  as  all  his  writings  are — ^and  *'  glorious  John"  had  never 
gained  that  epithet— excellent  as  they  are— by  his  prose  prefaces.  What  other 
English  critic  flourished  before  the  present  age  ?  Addison.  His  Essays  on  the 
Imagination  may  be  advantageously  read  by  young  ladies^  before  they  paper 
their  hair  with  such  flimsy  lucubrations. 

BHEPHBRD. 

I'll  naalloo  ye  to  say  a  w(nrd  against  the  author  o'  the  Vision  o'  Mirza.  As 
for  the  Spectawtors,  I  never  could  thole  them — ^no  even  Sir  Roger  Coventrey. 
What  was  Sir  Roger  Coventrey  to  Christopher  North  ? 

NORTH. 

But,  James,  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  a  flotitious  with  a  real  character. 

SUBFHBRD. 

No  fair,  perhaps,  to  the  real  character ;  but  mair  than  fair  to  the  flctitious 
ane. 

NOETH. 

As  for  the  Grerman  critics— Lessing  and  Wieland  are  the  best  of  them — and 
I  allow  they  are  stars.  But  as  for  the  Schlegels,  they  are  too  often  like  men 
in  a  mist,  imagining  that  they  are  among  mountains  by  the  side  of  a  loch  or 
river,  while  in  good  truth  they  are  walking  along  a  flat  by  the  side  of  a  canal* 

SHEFHEKD. 

Maist  unindurable  quacks  baith  o'  them,  Til  swear.  Fine  soundin'  words 
and  lang  sentences — and  a  theory  to  account  for  every  thing — for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  that  ever  shewed  genius  in  ony  age  or  kintra !  as  if  there 
was  ony  need  to  account  .for  a  production  o'  natur  under  the  laws  o'  Natur'a 
Gk>d.  O'  a'  reading  the  maist  entirely  useless,  waur  than  useless,  stupifyin'^ 
is  "  cause  and  e£&ck/'  Do  the  thlng^-and  be  done  wi't — whether  it  be  a  poem, 
or  a  statue,  or  a  nicture,  or  an  oraution,— but,  for  the  love  o'  Heaven,  nae  bo« 
theration  about  the  cause  o'  its  origin  in  the  climate  or  constitution  o'  the  kln« 
tra  that  gied  it  birth— ■nac'      ■ 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  you  are  for  putting  an  end  to  all  philosophy* 

SHEPHERD. 

Philosophy?  Havers. 

KOKTH. 

Mr  Wordsworth,  nettled  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  speaiks,  in  a  note  to  a 
Lyrical  Ballad,  of  "  Adam  Smith  as  the  worst  critic,  David  Hume  excepted, 
that  Scotland,  a  soil  favourable  to  that  species  of  weed,  ever  produced."  Now 
Adam  Smith  was  perhaps  the  greatest  political  economist  the  world  has  yet 
produced,  Kicardo  excepted,  and  one  of  the  greatest  moralists,— I  do  not  know 
whom  to  except.  Witness  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments.  But  he  was  not  a  critic  at  all,  nor  pretended  to  be  one,  James, 
and  therefore  Mr  Wordsworth  had  no  right  to  include  him  in  that  class.  He 
may  have  occasionally  uttered  sentiments  about  poetry,  (where  authentically 
recorded?)  with  which  Mr  Wordsworth  may  not  sympathize;  and  I  am  most 
willing  to  allow  that  Mr  Wordsworth,  being  himself  a  great  poet,  knows  far 
more  about  it  than  Father  Adam.  But  'tis  childish  and  contemptible,  in  a 
great  man  like  Mr  Wordsworth,  to  give  vent  to  his  spleen  towards  a  nmn,  in 
many  things  as  much  his  superior  as  in  others  he  was  his  inferior ;  and  erro« 
neous  as  some  of  Adam  Smith's  vaguely  and  inaccurately  reported  opinions 
on  poetry  may  be,  not  one  of  them,  I  will  venture  to  say,  was  ever  half  so 
silly  and  so  senseless  as  this  splenetic  note  of  the  Great  Laker. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wordsworth  canna  thole  ony  thing  Scotch — no  even  me  and  the  Que^i'a 
Wake. 

NORTH. 

He's  greatly  to  be  pitied  for  his  narrow  and  anti-poetical  pr^udices  against 
"  braid,"  and  poetical  Scotland,  *'  andetately  Edinborough,  throned  on  crags  i" 
Why,  James,  we  have  the  highest  authority,  you  know,  for  osdling  ourselves  a 
ntitkfm  of  gentlemen* 
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SHEPH  RD* 

We  didna  need  a  kingf  to  speak  nonaente  about  ua^  to  mak  us  proud.  Pride 
and  Poyerty  are  twuns. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  James,  many  of  our  gentlemen  are  poor  gentlemen  indeed.  But  what 
right- had  Mr  Woidsworth  to  join  with  Adam  Smith  die  name  of  D<vid 
Hume  in  one  expression  of  contempt  for  the  critical  character  ?  Let  Mr  Words* 
worth  write  such  Essays  as  Hume  wrote — such  a  History, — I  speak  now  merely 
of  style — and  then,  and  not  till  then>  may  he  venture,  unassailed  by  universal 
laughter,  to  call  David  Hume  **  a  weed."  He  was  *'  a  bright  consummate 
flower,"  James,  and  though  perhaps  he  did  not  think  it,— also  immortal  in 
heaven  as  on  earth. 

SHBPUERB. 

I  hate — I  abhor  to  bear  great  men  abuain',  and  pretendin',  for  it's  a'  pre* 
tence,  mean  and  base  pretence,  to  despise  ane  anither.  I  blush  for  them — I 
hang  doon  my  head — I'm  forced  to^replenish  my  jug — to  forget  their  frailties 
and  their  follies ;  and  thus  ye  see,  sir,  now  good  springs  out  o'  evil.  Tak  an« 
itherjug. 

NORTH. 

To-night  I  confine  myself  to  Turkish  coffee. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  then,  gee't  a  dash  o'  Glenlivet 

NORTH. 

Not  a  bad  idea—- let  me  try. 

(North ^/«  up  his  cup  of  coffee  with  Glenlivet*) 

SHEPHERD. 

Speak  awa,  sir — but  will  you  forgie  me  for  sayin'  that  in  layin'  about  you 
richt  and  left,  you  aibUns  are  subjectin'  yoursell  to  the  same  censure  I  hae  been 
passin'  just  now  on  ither  great  men— 

NORTH. 

But,  James,  this  is  a  private  party — a  privileged  place.  Besides  ,the  cases 
are  not  parallel — I  am  in  the  right— they  are  in  the  wrong — that  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world— crush  my  opinions  first,  and  then  censure  then:  ut« 
terance. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  plenty  to  censure  you  without  me.  The  haill  periodical  press  cen« 
sures  you— but  I  maun  confess  they  dinna  crush  your  opinions. 

NORTH. 

Hume  and  Smith  formed  their  taste  on  the  classical  models^nmcient  and 
modern— therefore  Mr  Wordsworth  should  have  considered—^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts— Tute 

NORTH. 

As  to  OUT  Scotch  critics  of  a  former  age,  there  are  Gerard,  and  Beattie,  and 
Campbell,  and  Kames,  and  Blair — all  writers  of  great  merit.  Grerard,  copious, 
clear,  and  acute, — though  not  a  man  of  originality,  a  man  of  reflection.  His^ 
volumes  on  Taste  and  on  Genius  contain  many  excellent  views  and  many  good' 
illustrations.  But  I  daresay,  Mr  Wordsworth  never  heard  of  the  Aberdonian 
Professor.  Beattie  was  a  delightful  poet— that  Mr  Wordsworth  well  knows— 
and,  Mr  Alison  excepted,  the  best  writer  on  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  Britain 
ever  produced— full  of  feeling  and  full  of  genius.  Kames  was  *'  gleg  as  ony 
wummle,"  and  considering  ms  multifarious  studies,  the  author  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at— he  was  no  weed — a  real  rough 
Bur-Thistle,  and  that  is  not  la  weed,  but  a  fine  bold  national  flower.  As  to 
Dr  Blair,  his  sermons— full  of  truth,  and  most  elegantly,  simply,  and  beauti- 
fully written — will  live  thousands  of  years  after  much  of  our  present  pompous 
S reaching  is  dead,  and  buried,  and  forgotten — and  though  his  Lectures  on  the 
lelles  Lettres  are  a  compilation,  they  are  informed  by  a  spirit  of  his  own 
—pure  and  graceful — and  though  the  purity  and  the  grace  are  greater  than 
the  power  and  the  originality — he  who  thinks  them  stupid  must  be  an  ass 
-—and  let  him  brav  against  the  Doctor  ^^  till  he  stretcn  his  leathern  coat 
almost  to  bursting, ' 
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SHEPHERD.  * 

I  neyer  read  a  single  word  o'  ane  o'  thae  books  you've  been  speakin'  about 
—and  what  the  better  wad  I  hae  been,  tell  me,  if  I  had  written^  abstracts  o' 
them  a'^  and  committed  the  contents  to  memory  ? 

NORTH. 

•  Your  education^  James,  has  been  a  very  good  one-^and  well  suited,  I  ve* 
rily  believe,  to  your  native  genius.  But  you  will  allow  that  other  people  may 
have  been  the  lietter  of  them,  and  of  other  books  on  various  subjects? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou  ay— Ou  ay !  I'm  verra  liberal.  I  hae  nae  objections  to  let  other  folk  read 
a*  thro'  the  Advocates'  Library — ^but>  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  read  nane— — 

NORTH. 

And  yet,  James,  you  are  extremely  well  informed  on  most  subjects.  In- 
deed, out  of  pure  science,  I  do  not  know  one  on  which  you  are  ignorant.-^ 
How  is  that? 

SHEPHERD. 

'  I  canna  say.  I  only  ken  I  reads  amaist  nane — no  even  the  Magazine,  ex« 
cept  my  ain  articles— and  noo  and  then  a  Noctes,  which  I'm  entitled  to  con<> 
sider  mv  ain  articles ;  for  without  the  Shepherd^  Gumey,  would  na  ye  be  aff  to 
Norwich — would  na  ye,  Gurney? 

MR  ouRNEY  {wHh  stentovian  lungs.) 
Yes  1  Like  a  shot. 

NORTH. 

As  my  admirable  friend,  Mr  Campbell,  says— 

*'  Without  the  laugh  from  partial  shepherd  won, 
O  what  were  we  ?  a  world  without  a  sun !" 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hate  to  hear  leevin'  folk,  that  never  wrote  books,  or  did  ony  thing  else 
remarkable,  gossiped  about,  and  a'  their  stupid  clishmaclaver,  by  way  o' 
wut,  retailed  by  their  puny  adherents,  mair  childish  if  possible  than  them- 
sdls — a  common  nuisance  in  Embro  society — especiallv  amang  advocats  and 
writers— but  I  love  to  hear  about  the  daid — famous  authors  in  their  day— even 
although  I  ken  but  the  soun'  o'  their  bare  names — and  6ud  na  spell  them,  ai- 
blins,  in  writin'  them  doon  on  paper.     Say  on. 

NORTH. 

I  forgot  old  Sam — a  jewel  rough  set,  yet  shining  like  a  star ;  and  though 
sand-blind  by  nature,  and  bigoted  by  education,  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
England,  and  **  her  men  are  of  men  the  chief,"  alike  in  th.e  dominions  of 
the  understandinff,  the  reason,  the  passions,'  and  the  imagination.  No  prig 
shall  ever  persuade  me  that  Rasselas  is  not  a  noble  performance, — in  design 
and  in  execution.  Never  were  the  expenses  of  a  mother's  funeral  more  glori- 
ously defrayed  by  son,  than  the  funeral  of  Samuel  Johnson's  mother  by  the 
price  of  Rasselas,  written  for  the  jjfpns  purpose  of  laying  her  head  decently 
and  honourably  in  the  dust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  that  was  pitten  literature  and  genius  to  ft  glorious  purpose  indeed ;  ftnd 
therefore,  nature  and  religion  smiled  on  the  wark,  and  have  stamped  it  with 
immortality. 

NORTH* 

Samuel  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  fine  auld  buck !    No  unlike  yoursell. 

NORTH. 

Would  it  were  so !  He  had  his  prejudices,  and  his  partialities,  and  his 
bigotries,  and  his  blindnesses, — but  on  the  Fame  fruit-tree  you  see  shrivelled 
pears  or  apples  on  the  same  branch  witli  jargonelles  or  golden  pippins  worthy 
of  paradise.  Which  would  ye  shew  to  the  Horticultural  Society  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  the  tree  ? 

{Mimicfdng  the  old  man's  i^ice  and  manner.) 
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SHEPHERD. 

Good,  Kit,  good— philosophically  picturesque. 

NORTH. 

Shew  me  the  critique  that  beats  his  on  Pope,  and  on  Dryden,  nay  ev^  on 
Milton;  and  hang  me  if  you  may  not  read  his  Essay  on  Shakspeare  even 
after  having  read  Charlfs  Lamb,  or  heard  Coleridge,  with  increased  admira* 
tion  of  the  powers  of  all  three,  and  of  their  insight,  through  different  ave- 
nues, and  as  it  might  seem  almost  with  different  bodily  and  mental  organs, 
into  Shakspeare's  "  old  exhausted,"  and  his  *'  new  imagined  worlds."  He 
was  a  critic  and  a  moralist  who  would  have  been  wholly  wise,  had  he  not  been 
partly— -constitutionally  insane.  For  there  is  blood  in  the  brain,  James — even 
in  the  organ-rthe  vital  principle  of  all  our  '^  eagle- winged  raptures ;"— «nd 
there  was  a  taint  of  the  black  drop  of  melancholy  in  his — r- 

Shephbbb. 

Wheesht^-wheesht— let  us  keep  aff  that  subject.  All  men  ever  I  knew  are 
mad ;  and  but  for  that  law  o'  natur,  never,  never  in  this  warld  had  there  been 
a  Noctes  Ambrosians ! 

NORTH. 

Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear  !»I  have  forgot  Edmund  Burke— -and  Sir  Joshua— par 
Nobile  Fratrum.  The  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful — though  writ* 
ten  when  Ned  was  a  mere  boy— shews  a  noble  mind,  clutching  at  all  times  at 
the  truth,  and  often  grasping  it  for  a  moment,  though,  like  celestial  quick- 
silver, it  evanishes  out  of  hand.  Of  voluptuous  animal  beauty,  the  illustrious 
Irishman  had  that  passionate  sense — nor  unprofound — ^with  which  nature  has 
gifted  the  spirit  of  all  his  race.  And  he  had  a  soul  that  could  rise  up  from 
languishment  on  Beauty's  lap,  and  aspire  to  the  brows  of  the  sublime.  His 
juvenile  Essay  contains  some  splendid — some  magnificent  passages ;  and  with 
all  its  imperfections,  defects,  and  failures,  may  be  placed  among  the  highest 
attempts  made  by  the  human  mind  to  cross  the  debateable  land  that  lies  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Feeling  and  of  Thought,  of  Sense  and  Imagination. 

SHEFHERP. 

That's  gaen  misty,  and  wudua  be  easy  got  aff  by  heart. 

NORTH. 

As  for  Sir  Joshua,  with  pen  and  pencil;  he  was  equally  a  great  xaau 

SHEFHEiSlD. 

A  great  man? 

NORTH. 

Yes.  What  but  genius  as  original  as  exquisite  could  have  flung  *  robe  of  grace 
over  even  a  vulgar  form,  as  if  the  hand  of  nature  had  drawn  the  aerial  charm 
over  the  attitudes  and  motions  thus  magically  elevated  into  ideal  beauty  ? 
Still  retaining,  by  some  finest  skill,  the  similitude  of  ail  the  lineaments,  what 
easy  flowing  outlines  adorned  the  eanvass,  deceiving  the  cheated  sitter  or  walker 
into  the  pardonable  delusion  that  she  was  one  of 'the  Graces — or  Muses,  at  the 
least — nay,  Venus  herself  looking  out  for  Mars  on  the  distant  horizon,  or 
awaiting  Anchises  on  the  hill. 

SHEPHERD^ 

Even  I,  sir,  a  shepherd——  ^ 

NORTH. 

The  Shepherd,  my  dear  James. 

SHEPHERD.  " 

Even  I,  sir.  The  Shepherd — though  mair  impressible  by  beauty  than  by 
grace,  know  what  grace  is,  ever  since  the  first  time  that  I  saw  a  wild  swan 
coroin'  floatin'  wi'  uplifted  wings  down  afore  the  wind  through  amang  the 
rippled  water-lilies  that  stretch  frae  baith  shores  far  intil  ae  pairt  o'  St  Ma- 
ry's Loch,  leavin'  but  a  narrow  dark>blue  channel  for  the  gracefu'  naiad  to 
come  glidin'  through,  wi'  her  lang,  smooth,  white  neck*  bendin'  back  atween 
her  snaw- white  sails,  and  her  full  breast  seemin',  as  it  ploughed  the  sma'  sun- 
ny waves,  whiter  and  whiter  still — noo  smooth— 8mooth--and  noo  slightly 
ruffled,  as  the  foam  half  dashed  against  and  half  flew  awa',  without  tuchin't, 
frae  the  beautifu'  protrusion  o'  that  depth  o'  down ! 

NORTH. 

Verra  wed— nae  mair,  Jamie.    Then  as  to  Sir  Joshua's  writings,  their  spii 
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rit  is  all  in  delightful  keeping  with  his  picttires.  One  of  the  few  painters  he- 
such  as  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo^  and  bo  on— our  own  Barry^  Opie^ 
Fuseh^  and  so  on — who  could  express  by  the  pen  the  principles  which  guide 
the  pencil.  'Tis  the  only  work  on  art  which,  to  men  not  artiBts,  is  oitirely 
intelligible— 

SRiSrHEBO. 

The  less  painten  in  general  write  the  better,  I  suspedc. 

NORTH. 

But  what  led  to  our  conversation  about  philosophical  criticism  ?  Oh !  I 
have  it.  Well  then,  James,  compare  with  this  slight  sketch  of  the  doings  of 
the  men  of  former  generations,  from  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  nearly 
the  Frendi  Revolution,  those  of  our  present  race  of  critics — in  Britain — and 
how  great  our  superiority  !  DugaUl  Stewart  has  just  left  us, — and  though  his 
poetical  was  not  so  good  as  his  philosophical  education, — and  though  his  eye 
nad  scarcely  got  accustomed  to  the  present  bright  flush  of  Poetry,  yet  his  de- 
lightful volume  of  Miscellaneous  Essays  proves  that  he  stood — and  for  ever 
will  stand — in  the  First  Order  of  critics, — ^generous,  enthusiastic,  and  even 
impassioned,  far  beyond  the  hair- splitting  spirit  of  the  mere  metaphysician. 
And  there  is  our  own  Alison,  still  left,  and  long  may  he  be  left  to  us,  whose 
work  on  Taste  and  the  Association  of  Ideas,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ever^ 
poel,  and  of  every  lover  of  poetry,— so  clear  in  its  statement,  so  rich  in  its 
illustration  of  Principles. 

SHEPHERD. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  age  of  the  wcHrld,  sir,  in  which  poetry  and 
creetishism  ever  gaed,  like  sisters,  hand  in  hand,  encircled  wi'  a  wreath  o' 
flowers. 

NORTH. 

Now-«-all  our  philosophical  criticism— -or  nearly  all— is  periodical;  andfor^ 
tunate  that  it  is  so  both  for  taste  and  genius.  It  is  poured  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  into  the  veins  of  the  people,  mixing  with  their  very  hoorU 
blood.    Nay,  it  is  like  the  very  air  they  breathe. 

SHEPHsmn. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  "  if  they  have  it  not,  they  die  ? 

NORTH. 

Were  it  withheld  from  them  now,  their  souls  would  die  or  become  stulti- 
fied. Formerly,  when  such  disquisitions  were  confined  to  quarto  or  octavo 
volumes,  in  which  there  was  nothing  else,  the  author  made  one  great  effort, 
and  died  in  book-birth — ^his  offspring  sharing  often  the  doom  of  its  unhappy 
parent.  If  it  lived,  it  was  forthwith  immured  in  a  prison  called  a  library — on 
uncirculating  library— and  was  heard  no  more  of  in  this  world,  but  by  certain 
worms* 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  the  warld's  hotchin'  wi'  authors  noo,  like  a  pond  wi'  pow-heads.  Out 
sallies  Cristopher  North  frae  amang  the  reeds,  like  a  pike,  and  crunches  them 
in  thousands. 

.      NORTH. 

Our  current  periodical  literature  teems  with  thought  and  feeling,  James,-— 
with  passion  and  imagination.  There  was  Gifford,  and  there  are  Jeffrey,  and 
Southey,  and  Campbell,  and  Moore,  and  Bowles,  and  Sir  Walter,  and  Lockhart, 
and  Lamb,  and  WUson,  and  De  Quincy,  and  the  four  Coleridges,  S.  T.  C,  John 
Hartley,  an<l  Derwent,  and  Croly,  and  Maginn,  and  Mackintosh,  and  Cunning- 
ham, and  Kennedy,  and  Stebbings,  and  St  Ledger,  and  Knight,  and  VtwSi, 
and  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Lord  L.  Gower,  and  Charles  Grant,  and 
Hobhouse,  and  Blunt,  and  Milman,  and  Carlyle,  and  Macauley,  and  the 
two  Moirs,  and  Jerdan,  and  Talfour,  and  Bowring,  and  North,  and  Hogg, 
and  Tickler,  and  twenty — forty— fifty— other  crack  contributors  to  the  Re- 
views, Magazines,  and  Gazettes,  who  have  said  more  tender,  and  true,  and 
fine,  and  deep  things  in  the  way  of  criticism,  than  ever  was  said  before  since 
the  reign  of  CadmUs,  ten  thousand  times  over, — not  in  long,  dull,  heavy,  for- 
mal, prosy  theories, — but  flung  offhand,  out  of  the  glowing  mint — a  coinage 
of  the  purest  ore**and  stamped  with  the  ineffiiceable  impress  of  genius.  Who 
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fio  elevated  in  intellectual  rank  as  to  be  entitled  to  despise  sudi  a  Periodical 
Lilerature? 

SHEFHEBD. 

Nae  leevin'  man— nor  yet  dead  ane. 

NORTH. 

The  whole  surface  of  society,  James,  is  Uius  irrigated  by  a  thousand  streams ; 
some  deep— some  shallofr— — 

SHEPHERD. 

And  the  shallow  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  o'  irrigation.  Water  three 
inches  deep,  skilfully  and  timeously  conducted  owre  a  flat  o'  fifty  or  a  hunder 
acres,  wull  change  arid  sterility,  on  which  half-a-score  sheep  would  be  starved 
in  a  month  intil  skeletons,  iutil  a  flush  o'  flowery  herbage  that  will  feed  and 
fatten  a  haill  score  o'  kye.  You'll  see  a  proof  o'  this  when  you  come  out  to 
Mount  Benger.  But  no  to  dwall  on  ae  image^— let  me,  say  that  millions,  are 
thus  pleased  and  instructed,  who  otherwise  would  go  dull  and  ignorant  to 
their  graves. 

NORTH. 

Every  month  adds  to  the  number  of  these  admirable  works ;  and  from  the  con- 
flict of  parties,  political,  poetical,  and  philosophical,  emerges  in  all  her  bright- 
ness the  form  of  Truth.  Why,  there,  James,  lies  The  Spectator,  a  new 
weekly  paper,  of  some  half-year's  standing,  or  so,  of  the  highest  merit,  and  I 
wish  I  had  some  way  of  strenuously  recommending  it  to  the  Reading  Public. 
The  editor,  indeed,  is  Whiggish  and  a  Pro- Catholic -*but  moderate,  steady, 
and  consistent  in  his  politics.  Let  us  have  no  turncoats.  His  prfois  of  pass- 
ing politics  is  always  admirable ;  his  mercantile  information — thut  I  know  cm 
the  authority  of  as  good  a  judge  as  lives— <is  correct  and  comprehensive ;  mis- 
cellaneous news  are  collected  judiciously  and  amusingly  from  all  quarters ; 
the  literary  department  Is  equal,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  any  other  weekly 
periodical,  such  as  The  Literary  Gazette,  (which,  however,  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  altogether  literary  and  scientific,  and  stands,  beyond  dispute, 
at  the  head  of  its  own  class,)  Weekly  Review,  Athenaeum,  Sphynx,  Atlas,  or 
others — I  nowhere  see  better  criticism  on  poetry — and  nowhere  nearly  so 
good  criticism  on  theatricals.  Some  critiques  there  have  been,  in  that  de- 
partment, superior,  in  exquisite  truUi  of  tact>  to  any  thing  I  remember — wor- 
thy 'of  £lia  nimself,  though  not  apparently  from  £lia ;  and  in  accounts  of 
foreign  literature,  especially  French,  and  above  all,  of  French  politics,  a 
subject  on  which  I  need  to  be  enlightened,  I  have  seen  no  periodical  at  all 
equal  to  the  Spectator. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  numbers  you  sent  out  by  deserved  a'  that  ye  say  o'  them.  It's  a  maist 
enterteenin'  and  instructive— a  maist  miscellawneous  Miscellany. 

NORTH. 

And  without  being  wishy-washy — 

SHEPHERD. 

Or  wersh— 

/    NORTH. 

The  Spectator  is  impartial.   It  is  a  fair,  open,  honest,  and  manly  periodicalt 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht !  I  hear  a  rustlin'  in  the  letter-box. 

NORTH. 

John  will  have  brought  up  my  newspapers  from  the  Lodge,  expecting  that  I 
am  not  to  be  at  home  to  dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

Denner !  its  near  the  daw'in' ! 

{The  Shepherd  opens  the  letter-box  in  the  door,  and  lays  down  nearly 
a  dozen  Newspapers  on  the  table. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  there  they  are,  the  Herald,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Morning  Journal, 
the  Courier,  the  Globe,  the  Standard,  and  '^  the  Rest."  Let  me  take  a  look  into 
the  Standard,  as  able,  argumentative,  and  eloquent  a  Paper,  as  ever  supported 
dvil  and  religious  liberty — that  is.  Protestantism  in  Church  and  Stite.—No 
disparagement  to  its  stanch  brother  the  Morning  Journal,  or  its  excellent 
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coudn  ibe  Morning  Post  Two  strong,  stea^y>  well-bred  wbeelers — and  n 
Leader  tbat  shews  blood  at  all  points — and  covers  his  ground  like  the  Phe- 
nomenon.— No  superior  set-out  .to  an— Unicorn. 

(NoETH  unfolds  the  Standard,) 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  read  prent  after  twal.  And  as  for  newspapers,  I  care  na  if  they 
should  be  a  month  aiild.  It's  pitifu'  to  see  some  folk — nae  fules.  neither — \xn* 
happy  if  their  paper  misses  comin'  ony  nicht  by  the  post.  For  my  ain  part, 
I  )ike  liest  to  receive  a  great  heap  o'  them  a'  at  ance  in  a  parshel  by  the  carrier. 
Ony  news,  Nwrth  ? 

KOATUt 

Eh? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony  news?    Are  you  deaf?  or  only  absent? 

NORTH. 

Eh?  .  i 

SHEPHERD. 

there's  mainners— the  mainners  o'  a  gentleman— o'  the  auM  sdiool  too.-— 
Ony  news  ? 

NORTH. 

Hem — ^hem— — 

SHEPHERB. 

His  mind's  weaken'd.  Millions  o'  reasonable  creatures  at  this  hour  perhaps— 
na-^no  at  this  hour-^but  a'  this  evenin'-rfeadin'  newspapers !  And  that's  the 
philosophy  o'  human  life !  London  sendin'  out,  as  frae  a  great  reservoir,  rivers 
o'  reports,  spates  o'  speculations  to  inundate,  to  droon,  to  deluge  the  haill  island ! 
I  hear  the  torrents  roarin',  but  the  soun'  fa's  on  my  ear  without  stunnin'  my 
heart.  There  comes  a  drought,  and  they  are  a'  dry.  Catholic  Emancipation ! 
Stern  shades  of  the  old  Covenanters,  methinks  I  hear  your  voices  on  the 
moors  and  the  mountains  I  But  weep  not,  wail  not — though  a  black  cloud 
seems  to  be  hanging  over  all  the  land!  Still  will  the  daisy,  <^  wee  modest 
crimson- tipped  flower,"  bloom  sweetly  on  the  greensward  that  of  yore  was  red- 
dened wi'  your  patriot,  your  martyr  blood.  Still  will  the  foxglove,  as  the  silent 
ground«bee  bends  doun  the  lovely  hanging  belk,  shake  the  pure  tears  of  heaven 
over  your  hallowed  graves !  Though  annual  fires  run  along  the  bonnie  bloomiu' 
heather,  yet  th^  shepherds  ne'er  miss  the  balm  and  brightness  still  left  at  mom- 
in'  to  meet  them  on  the  solitary  hills.  The  sound  of  Psalms  rises  not  now,  as 
they  sublimely  did  in  those  troubled  times,  from  a  tabernacle  not  built  with 
hands,  whose  side*  walls  were  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  its  floor  the  spacious  sward, 
audits  roof  the  eternal  heavens.  But'from  beneath  many  a  lowly  roof  of  hduse,  and 
hut,  and  hovel,  and  shielin',  and  sylvan  cozey  beild  ascend  the  humble,  holy 
orisons  of  poor  and  happy  men,  who,  when  comes  the  hour  of  sickness  or  of  death, 
desire  no  other  pillow  for  their  swimming  brain  than  that  Bible,  which  to  them 
is  the  Book  of  everlasting  life,  even  as  the  Sun  is  the  Orb  of  the  transitory  day. 
And  to  maintain  that  faith  is  now,  alas !  bigotry  and  superstition !  The  Bible  is 
to  take  care  of  itself.  If  it  cannot,  let  it  perish  f  Let  innocence  and  virtue,  and 
truth  and  knowledge  and  freedom  all  take  care  of  themselves,  and  let  all  their 
enemies  seek,  as  they  will,  insidiously  to  seduce,  openly  to  outrage ; — for  if  they 
cannot  stand  fast  against  all  the  powers  of  evil,  they  deserve  to  die !  And  this  it 
seems  is. — Christian  doctrine !  It  may  be  held  sae  in  great  cities,  where  sin 
sits  in  high  places,  where  the  weak  soon  become  worthless,  and  the  worth- 
less wicked,  and  the  wicked  blind  ;  but  never,  never  will  it  be  the  creed  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  gracious  bosom  of  nature !  Of  those  who,  whether  amang 
spacious  tree-crinkled  plains  made  beautifu'  and  solemn  wi'  a  hUiidred 
church  towers  and  cathedrals,  at  work  or  in  pastime  lid  up  a  gaze,  bold 
before  man,  but  meek  before  God,  to  the  blue  marbled  skies  of  merry  and 
magnificent  England !  Of  those  who,  beneath  mist  and  cloud,  wanderin'  through 
lonely  regions  whose  silence  hears  but  the  eagle's  cry  or  the  torrent's  roar, 
as  they  pass  by  the  little  kirk  on  the  knowe  let  their  softened  een  follow  up 
ihe  spure,  till  m>m  its  sun-lidit  point  momentarily  glancin'  through  the  gloom, 
they  muse  on  the  storm* drifUn  heavens  through  which  shines  as  brightly  ae 
In  the  faireBt  clime  tiie  eye  o'  the  all-sedng  Gm«— fiat  where  «m  I?  In  the 
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silence  I  thocht  it  was  the  Sabbath— and  that  I  was  in  the  Forest.  High 
thochts  and  pure  feelings  can  never  come  amiss— either'  in  place  or  in  time. 
Folk  that  hae  been  praym'  in  a  kirk,  may  laugh,  withouten  blame,  when  they 
hae  left  the  kirkyard.  Silly  thochts  maun  never  be  allow'd  to  steal  in  amang 
sacred  anes — ^but  there  never  can  be  ony  harm  in  sacred  thochts  stealing  in 
amang  silly  anes.  A  bit  bird  singin'  by  itsell  in  the  wilderness  has  sometimes 
made  me  amaist  greet,  in  a  mysterious  melancholy  that  seemed  wafted  to- 
wards me  on  the  solitary  strain,  frae  regions  ayond  the  grave.  But  it  flitt^ 
awa'  into  silence,  and  in  twa  or  three- minutes  I  was  singin'  ane  o'  my  ain 
cheerful — nay  funny  sangs. — Mr  North,  I  say,  will  ye  never  hae  dune  read- 
in'  at  that  Stannard  ?  It's  a  capital  paptr-^I  ken  that — nane  better — na,  nane 
sae  gude,  for  it's  faithful  and|f earless,  and  cuts  like  a  twa- handed  twa- edged 
swurd.  Mr  North,  I  say.  111  b^in  to  get  real  angry  if  you'll  no  speak. 
O  man  !  but  that's  desperate  bad  mainners  to  keep  glowering  like  a  gawpus 
on  a  newspaper,  at  what  was  meant  to  be  a  crick*crack  atween  twa  auld 
friehs.  Fling't  doon.  I'm  sayin',  sir,  fling't  doon.  O  but  vou're  ugly  the 
noo—  and  what's  waur,  there's  nae  meanin'  in  your  face.  You  re  a  puir,  auld, 
^u^y,  stupid^  vulgar,  cUsagreeable,  and  dishonest-looking  fallow,  and  am  baith 
sorry  and  ashamed  that  I  sud  be  sittin'  in  sic  company.  Fling  doon  the 
Stannard— if  you  dinna,  it  '11  be  waur  for  you,  for  you've  raised  my  corrttp* 
tion.  Flesh  and  bluid  can  bear  this  treatment  nae  langer.  I'll  g^e  ju^t  ae 
mair  warnin'. — Fling  doon  the  Stannard.  Na,  you  wunna — won't  you  }  Weel, 
tak  thati 

(^The  Shepherd  throws  a  glass  of  toddy  in  Mr  NoaTH's/ac^) 

NORTH. 

Ha !  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?  My  cup  has  jumped  out  of  my  hand  and 
spurted  the  Olenlivet-coflbe  into  its  master's  countenance.  Jamei9>  lend  me 
your  pocket-handkeichief. 

(JRdapses  into  the  Standard,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling  doon  the  Stannard— or  111  gang  mad.  Niest  time  I'll  shy  the  jug  at 
him — ^for  if  it's  impossible  to  insult,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  kill  him-— 
Fling  doon  the  Stannard.  You  maddenin'  auld  sinner,  you  wad  be  ch^ap 
o'  death !  Yet  I  maunna  kill  him — I  maunna  kill  him — for  I  micht  be 
hanged.     ^  ,  .  ;  -. 

NORTH.  .      ; 

Nobly  said,  Sadler-^niDbly  said  !  I  have  long  known  your  great  talents,  and 
your  great  eloauence,  too ;  but  I  hardly  hoped  for  such  a  di3play  of  both  as 
this — Hear! — ^nearl — hear! — There — ^my  trusty  fere— you  have  indeed  clap« 
ped  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

"SHEPHERD. 

Tak  that.  {Flings  another  glass  of  toddy  in  Mr  North's  yac6.) 

NORTH.    {Starting  up,)  -     .        ; 

Fire  and  fury ! 

shepherd. 
.   Butter  and  brimstone !  How  daur'd  you  to  treat  mc         ? 

NORTH. 

This  outrage  must  not  pass  unpunished.  Hogg,  I  shall  give  you  a  sound 
thrashing.  . 

(Mr  North  advances  towards  the  Shepherd  in  an  offensive  attitude. 
The  Shepherd  seizes  the  poker  in  one  hand,  and  a  chair  in  the 
other,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  aff,  sir, — ^haud  aff— or  I'll  brain  you.  Dinna  pick  a  quarrel  wi'  me. 
I've  dune  a'  I  cud  to  prevent  it ;  but  Uie  provocation  I  recdved  was  past  a*  en- 
durance.   Haud  aff,  sir, — ^haud  aff. 

NORTH. 

Coward !  coward !  coward ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Flyte  awa,  sir— flyte  awa,— but  haud  aff,  or  I'll  fell  you. 
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NORTH    {Eeamdng  hit  seat,) 
I  am  unwilling  to  hurt  you,  James,  on  account  of  thoBe  at  Mount  Bengper ; 
but  lay  down  the  poker— and  lay  down  die  chair. 

SHEPHBED. 

Na— na— na.  Unless  you  first  swear  cm  the  Bible  that  you'll  tak  nae  unfair 
advantage. 

KORTH. 

Let  my  word  suffice — I  won't.  Now  go  4o  that  press— and  you  will  see  m 
pair  of  gloves.    Bring  them  to  me 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  you  thae^-glovcs  ? 

NORTH    (^Stripping  and  putting  on  the  gloves.) 
Now,  sir,  use  your  fists  as  you  b^t  may— «id  in  five  minutes  I  shall  take  the 
conoeit  out  of  you— ^ 

SHEPHERD    {Peeling  to  the sark,) 
I'll  sune  gie  you  a  Uudy  nose. 

(  The  eombatanta  shake  hands  and  put  themsehes  intoattHttda.) 

NORTH. 

Take  care  of  your  eyes. 

(  The  Shepherd  elevates  his  guwrd-^and  North  delivers  a  desperm($ 
right-handed  lunge  on  his  kidnegs.) 

shephebd.  *■' 

That's  no  fair,  ye  auld  blackguard|! 

NORTH. 

Well,  then,  is  that? 

{The  Shepherd  receives  two  left-handed  facers,  whi<^  seem  to  muddh 
his  kmwledge»hox.    He  bores  in  wildly  on  the  old  man,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Whew— whew— whew,— Fu—fu—fu.— What's  that  ?  What's  that  ? 

{The  Shepherd  receives  pepper.) 

NORTH. 

Hit  straight,  James.    So— so— so — so    bo  *  so. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  foul  play.  There's  mair  nor  ane  o'  you.  Wha's  that  joinin'  in? 
Let  me  alane — and  I'll  soon  finish  hinr-  '^ 

(Mr  Norta,  who  has  gradually  retreated  into  a  comer  of  the  Snug* 
gery,  gathers  himself  up  for  nrisMef,  and  as  the  Shepherd  rushes 
i'n  to  close,  delivers  a  stinger  under  James's  ear,  that  floors  him 
like  a  shot.  Mr  North  then  comes  out,  as  actioeiy  as  a  bird  on 
the  hough  of  a  tree.) 

north* 
I  find  I  have  a  hit  in  me  yet    A  touch  on  the  jugular  always  teUs  tales. 
Hollo !  hollo !  My  dear  James ! — Deaf  as  a  house. 

(Mr  North  takes  off  the  gloves—fetches  a  tumbler  of  the  jug — and 
kneeHng  tenderly  down  6y  the  Shephzrd,  bathes  his  temples^  JaIixs 
opens  his  eyes,  and  stares  wildly  around.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  that  you,  Gudefallow  ?    Hae  I  had  a  fa'  afi^  a  horse,  or  out  o'  the  gig  ? 

NORTH. 

My  dear  maister— out  o'  the  gig.  The  young  horse  took  fricht  at  a  tup 
lowpiu'  ower  the  wa',  and  set  afi^like  lichtnin'.  You  sudna  hae  louped  out-« 
You  sudna  hae  louped  out. 

}8REPHEBD« 


Whare's  thegig? 
Never  mind,  maister. 
I  say,  whare's  the  gig  ? 
In  the  Loch— — 
And  the  horse  ? 


NORTH. 
4HEPHERD. 

NORTH. 
SHEPHERIU 


NO&TH. 

In  the  loch  too   ■    > 

JBHSYHERD. 

Droon'd? 

NOBTH. 

No  yet— if  you  look  up,  you'll  see  him  loomin'  across  wi'  the  gig. 

SHEPHERD    {FtJving  his  eyes  on  vacancy,) 
Ay— Hsure  eneuch — yonner  he  goes ! 

NORTH* 

Yon  proves  his  biced*    He's  descended  from  the  water-horse. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  verra  faint.    I  wush  I  had  some  whusky— — 

NORTH. 

Here>  maiater— here— - 

{The  Shepherd  drains  the  tumbkr,  andrevivu») 

SHEPHERD. 

Am  I  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  hoose  ?  I  houp  a  hoose — or  diere  maonbe  a 
cotKmssion  o'.die  brain,  for  I  seem  to  see  chairs  and  tables. 

NCRTH. 

Yes,  maister— yon  haVe  been  removed  in  a  blanket  by  eight  men  to  Motnt 
Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  batth  my  legs  brok  ? 

NORTH. 

Dinna  ask— dinna  ask.  We're  sent  an  express  to  Embro  for  Liston.  They 
say,  that  when  he  sets  broken  legs  they're  stronger  than  ever. 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  a  wonderfu'  operawtor — ^but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that.  Oh !  am  I  to 
be  &r  life  a  lameter !  It's  a  judgment  on  me  for  writin*  the  Chaldee ! 

NORTH. 

I  canna  ^ole,  maister,  to  see  you  greetin'— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercifu'  powers — ^but  your  face  has  changed  until  that  o'  an  auld  man!*- 
Was  Mr  North  frae  Embro  here  the  noo  ? 

»  NORTli. 

I  am  indeed  that  unhappy  old  man^  But  'tis  all  but  a  dream,  my  dear 
James— ''tis  all  but  a  dream!  What  means  all  this  wild  di^ointed  talk  of 
yours  about  gigs  and  horses,  and  a  horse  and  a  gig  swimming  over  St  Mary's 
Jioch !  Here  we  are,  my  beloved  friend,  in  Edinburgh-r-ih  Picardy— -at  the 
Noetes  Ambrosianse— at  High  Jinks,  my  James,  aiPter  a  bout  with  the  mufflers 
and  the  naked  mawleys. 

SKEPHERD. 

I  dreamed  that  I  had  knocked  you  down,  sir — ^Was  that  the  Case  ? 

NORTH. 

It  was  indeed,  James.  But  I  am  not  angry  with  you.  You  did  not  mean 
to  hit  80  hard.  You  generously  ran  in  to  keep  me  m>m  falling,  and  by  some 
strange  sudden  twist,  you  happened  to  fall  undermost,  and  to  save  me  sacri- 
ficed  yourself — ^'Twas  a  severe  stun. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  haill  wecht  o'  mist  has  rolled  itsell  up  into  cluds  on  the  mountain- taps, 
and  aU  the  scenery  aneath  lies  fresh  and  green,  wi'  every,  kent  house. And  tree* 

But  I  houp  vou're  no  sair  hurt  yoursell — ^let  me  help  you  up 

(The  Shepherd  assists  Mr  North,  who  has  been  sitting  on  the 
floor,  like  the  Shah,  to  receiver  his  pins^^and  the  two  walk  arm 
in  arm  to  their  respective  chairs,) 

NORTH.  ' 

I  am  sorely  shaken,  James.  An  account  of  our  Set-to,  our  Turn-up,  Janes, 
ought  to  be  sent  to  that  admirable  sporting  paper.  Bell's  Life  in  London. 

SHEPHERD.  .    . 

Let  it,  my  dear  sir^  be  a  lesson  to  you  the  langest  day  you  leeve,  never  to  pick 
a  quarrel,  or  even  to  und^tak  ony  half-and-half  sort  o'  horse- play  wi'  a 
younger  and  a  stronger  man  than  yoursell*  Sir,  if  I  hadna  been  sae  weel  up 
to  the  business,  that  fa'  might  hae  been  your  last.    As  for  thae  nasty  gloves, 
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I  never  wusli  to  see  their  faces  again  a'  the  days  o'  my  life*    Wha's  that 
chappin'? 

NORTH.  ^ 

Probahly  Picardy.    See,  the  door's  locked  inside. 

{The  Shsfherd  unlocks  and  opens  the  door,) 

SHEPHERD. 

What  moVs  ^is  ? 

KORTH. 

Shew  in  the  Democracy. 

{Enter  Picardy,  Mon  Cadet,  the  Manciple^  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe, 
King  Pepin,  Sir  David  Gam,  Tappytourie,  and  the  "  Best.") 
AMBROSE.  {While  Omnes  holdup  their  hands) 
Dear  me!  dear  me! 

shepherd. 
What  are  you  a'  giowerin'  at  me  for,  ye  ftdes  ? 

north. 
Tappy,  hring  me  a  looking-glass. 

{EM  Tappy,  volans.) 
shepherd. 
I  say,  ye  fnles,  what  are  ye  glowerin  at  me  in  that  gate  for  ?  Do  you  see 
horns  on  my  head  ? 

{Re-enter  Tappy,  with  a  copy  of  the  Mirror.) 
north. 
'  Take  a  glance,  my  dear  James,  at  the  Magic  Mirror. 

{The  Shepherd  looks  in,  and  recoils  to  the  siddHHtrd.) 
shepherd. 
What'n  a  face !  What'n  a  pair  o'  black,  blue,  green,  yellow  een !  V, 

north. 
We  must  apply  leeches.    Mr  Ambrose,  bring  in  a  few  bottles  of  leeches^ 
and  some  raw  veal  steaks. 

shepherd. 
Aff  wi'  you— aff  wi'  you — ^the  haill  tot  o'  you. 

(Exit  Picardy,  with  his  Tail.) 

NORTH.  -^ 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  incomparable  Shepherd,  and  let  us  hob  and  nob^  to 
"  Gude  night  and  joy  be  wi'  us  a'>"  in  a  caulker  of  Millbank ;  and  let  ^^ 
during  the  "  wullie  waught,"  think  of  him  whose  worthy  name  it  bears— 

SHEPHERD. 

As  gude  a  chiel's  in  Christentie ! — Oh,  my  ever-honoured  sir,  what  wad  the 
warld  say,  if  she  kent  the  condudin'  proceedins  o'  this  night !  That  we  wete 
twa  auld  fules ! 

NORTH. 

At  times,  James, 

"  'Tis  foUy  to  be  wise." 

SHEPHERD. 

As  auld  Crow,  the  Oxford  orator,  says  at  the  end  o'  his  bonnie  descriptive 
poem,  Lewesdon  Hill— • 

'*  To-morrow  for  severer  thought — ^but  now 
To  breakfast." 

NORTH. 

To  bed— you  mean— — 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  to  breakfast.  It'smornin'.  The  East  is  brichtenin'— Look  over  awauk« 
enin'  Leith — and,  lo !  white  sails  glidin'  ower  the  dim  blue  sea ! 

NORTH. 

Let  us  each  take  a  cold  bath. 

(Mr  North  and  Shiphbrd  disappear.) 
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silence  I  thocht  it  was  the  Sabbath— and  that  I  was  in  the  Forest.  High 
thochts  and  pure  feelings  can  never  come  amiis— either  in  place  or  in  time. 
Folk  that  hae  been  prayin'  in  a  kirk,  may  laugh^  withouten  blame,  when  they 
hae  left  the  kirkyard.  Silly  thochts  maun  never  be  allow'd  to  steal  in  amang 
sacred  anes — but  there  never  can  be  ony  harm  in  sacred  thochts  stealing  in 
amang  silly  anes.  A  bit  bird  singin'  by  itself  in  the  wilderness  has  -sometimes 
made  me  amaist  greet,  in  a  mysterious  melancholy  that  seemed  wafted  to- 
wards me  on  the  solitary  mtdn^  fhie  regions  ayond  the  grave.  But  it  flitted 
awa'  into  silence,  and  in  twa  or  three  minutes  I  was  singin'  ane  o'  my  ain 
cheerful — nay  funny  sangs. — ^Mr  North,  I  say,  will  ye  never  hae  dune  read- 
in'  at  lliat  Stannard  ?  It  s  a  capiud  paper — I  ken  that — nane  better — na,  nane 


on  a  newspaper,  at  what  was  meant  to  be  a  crick- crack  atween  twa  auld 
friens.  Fling  t  doon.  I'm  sayin',  sir,  fling't  doon.  O  but  you're  ugly  the 
noo— and  what's  waur,  there's  nae  meanin'  in  your  face.  You  re  a  puir^  auld, 
ugiy,  stupid,  vulgar^  disagreeable,  and  dishonest-looking  fallow,  and  am  baith 
sorry  and  ashamed  that  I  sud  be  sittin'  in  sic  company.  Fling  doon  the 
Stannard — if  you  dinna,  it  '11  be  waur  for  you,  for  you've  raised  my  corrupt 
lion*  .  Flesh. «nd  bluid  can  bear  this  treatment  nae  langer.  I'll  gie  just  ae 
mair  wamin'.— Fling  doon  the  Stannard.  Na^  you  wimna — won't  you  ?  Weel> 
tak  that 

{The  Shefheud  throws  a  glass  of  toddy  in  Mr  North's  j^^r) 

NORTH. 

Ha!  What  the  deuce  is  that?  My  cup  has  jumped  out  of  my  hand  and 
spurted  the  Glenlivet-cotfee  into  its  master's  countenance.  James^  lend  me 
your  pocket  handkerchief* 

{Relapses  into  the  Standard,) 

SHErHERD. 

Fling  doon  the  Stannard— or  I'll  gang  mad.  Niest  time  I'll  shy  the  jug  at 
him*-tbr  if  it's  impossible  to  insult,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  kill  him. 
Fling  doon  the  Stannard.  You  maddenin'  auld  sinner,  you  wad  be  cheap  o' 
death!  Yet  I  maunna  kill  him — I  mannna  kill  him — for  I  micht  be 
hanged. 

NORTH. 

Nobly  said,  Sadler — ^nobly  said !  I  have  long  known  your  great  talents,  and 
your  great  eloquence^  too ;  but  I  hardly  hoped  fat  such  a  display  of  boUi  as 
this^Hear !— hear ! — ^hear !— There — my  trusty  fere — you  have  indeed  clap- 
ped the  saddle  on  the  right  horse. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak  that  {Flings  another  glass  of  toddy  in  Mr  North's  face,) 

NORTH    {Starting  up,) 
Fire  and  fury ! 

shepherd. 
Butter  and  brimstone !  How  daur'd  you  to  treat  me—*  ? 

NORTH. 

This  outrage  must  not  pass  unpunished.  Hogg,  I  shall  give  you  a  sound 
thrashing* 

(Mr  North  advances  towards  the  Shepherd  in  an  offensive  attitude. 
The  Shepherd  seizes  the  poker  in  one  hand,  and  a  chair  in  the 
.      other,) 

shepherd. 
Hand  aflf,  sir,— baud  aff— or  I'll  brain  you.    Dinna  pick  a  quarrel  wi'  me. 
I're  dune  a'  I  could  to  prevent  it ;  but  the  provocation  I  received  was  past  a* 
endurance.    Hand  aff,  sir^ — ^haud  aff. 

NORTH. 

'     Coward !  coward !  coward ! 

shepherd* 
Flyte  awa',  sir— flyte  awa',— but  baud  aff,  or  I'll  fell  you. 
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NORTti    {Resuming  his  seat) 
I  am  unwUling  to  hurt  you,  James,  on  account  of  those  at  Mount  Benger; 
but  lay  down  the  poker— and  lay  down  the  chair. 

8HE7HERI). 

Na— na— na.  Unless  you  first  swear  on  the  Bible  that  you'll  tak  nae  unfair 

advantage. 

noath 
Let  my  word  suffice— I  won't.    Now  go  to  that  press— and  you  will  see  a 

pair  of  gloYes.    Bring  them  to  me—  «  >.    ,     .^     ,       x 

*^      ®  {The  Shetbrbd  fetches  the  gloves.) 

SHEFH£1U>. 

Ca' you  thae— gloves? 

voRTH  (Stripping  and  putting  on  the  gloves.) 

Now,  sir,  use  your  fists  as  you  best  may— and  in  five  minutes  I  rfiall  take  the 

conceit  out  of  you—  . 

sHEFH.EaD  {Peeling  to  the  sark.) 

I'll  sune  gie  you  a  bludy  nose.  .     -  x 

{The  combatants  shake  hands  andpitt  themselves  into  attitude,) 

NORTH. 

Take  care  of  your  eyes.  , ,.  j 

(  The  Shepherd  elevates  his  guard^and  North  ddtven  a  desperate 
right'handed  lunge  on  his  kidneys.) 

*  SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  fiiir,  ye  auld  blackguard ! 

NORTH. 

Well,  then,  is  Aat  ? 

{The  Shepherd  receives  two  left-handed  facers,  which  seem  to  mudm 
die  his  knowledge-box.    He  bores  in  wildly  on  the  old  num.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Whew— whew— whew.— Fu—fu—fu— What's  that ?  What's  that? 

{T%e  Shz^herj)  receives  pepper.) 

NORTH. 

Hit  straight,  James.    So — so— so^so— so— so. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  foul  play.    There's  mair  nor  ane  o'  you.    Wha's  that  joinin'  in? 

Let  me  alane — and  I'll  soon  finish  him 

X  Mr  North,  who  has  gradually  retreated  into  a  comer  of  the  Snug* 
gery,  gathers  himself  up  for  mischief,  and  as  the  Shepherd  rushes 
in  to  close,  delivers  a  stinger  under  James's  ear,  that  floors  him 
like  a  shot.  Mr  North  then  comes  out,  as  actively  as  a  bird  on 
the  bough  of  a  tree.) 

north. 
I  find  I  have  a  hit  in  me  yet.    A  touch  on  the  jugular  always  teUs  tales. 
Hollo !  hollo !  My  dear  James !  Deaf  as  a  house. 

(Mr  North  takes  off  the  gloves^fetches  a  tumUer  of  the  jug-— and, 
kneeling  tenderly  down  by  the  Shepherd, 6a<ftc*  his  temples.  James 
opens  his  eyes,  and  stares  wildly  around.) 

shepherd. 
Is  that  you,  Gudefallow  ?    Hae  I  had  a  fa'  afi'a  horse,  or  out  o'  the  gig  ? 

NORTH. 

My  dear  maister— out  o'  the  gig.  The  young  horse  took  Mcht  at  a  tup 
lowpin'  ower  the  wa',  and  set  aff  like  lichtnin'.  You  sudua  hae  louped  out— 
You  sudna  hae  louped  out. 

SHEPHERD. 


Whare's  the  gig  ? 
Never  mind,  maister. 
I  say,  whare's  the  g^  ? 
In  the  Loch— — 
And  the  horse  ? 


NORTH. 
SHEPHERD* 

NORTH. 
SHEPHERD. 
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NOBTH. 

In  the  loch,  too— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Droon'd  ? 

NORTH. 

No  yet — if  you  look  up,  youll  see  him  soomin'  across  wi'  the  gig. 

SHEPHERD  {^Fixing  his  eyes  on  vacancy.) 
Ay — sure  eneuch — ^yonner  he  goes ! 

NORTH. 

Yon  proves  his  hreed.    He's  descended  frae  the  water-horse* 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  verra  faint    I  wush  I  had  some  whuskey— — - 

NORTH. 

Here,  maister— here— — 

(7%e  Shepherd  drains  the  tumbler ,  and  revivfs,) 

SHEPHERD. 

Am  I  in  the  open  ak,  or  in  a  hoose  ?  I  houp  a  hoose— or  there  maim  be  a 
coucuBsion  o'  the  brain,  for  I  seem  to  see  chairs  and  tables* 

NORTH. 

Tes,  maister — you  have  been  removed  in  a  blanket  by  eight  men  to  Mount 
Bulger. 

shefhbrd; 
Is  baith  my  legs  brok  ? 

NORTH. 

Dinna  ask— dinna  ask.  We've  sent  an  express  to  Embro  for  Listen.  T^ey 
say,  that  when  he  sets  broken  legs  they're  stronger  than  ever. 

!  SHEPHERD. 

He's  a  wonderfu'  operawtor — but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that.  Oh !  am  I 
to  be  for  life  a  lameter !    It's  a  judgment  on  me  for  writin'  the  Chaldee ! 

NORTH. 

I  canna  thole,  maister,  to  see  you  greetin'— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercifu'  powers— but  your  face  has  changed  until  that  o'  an  auld  man]— 
Was  Mr  North  frae  Emlnro  here  the  noo  ? 

NORTH. 

I  am  indeed  that  unhappy  old  man.  But  'tis^all  but  a  dream,  my  dear 
James — ^'tis  all  but  a  dream !  What  means  all  diis  wild  disjointed  talk  of 
yours  about  gigs  and  horses,  and  a  horse  and  a  gig  swimming  over  St  Mary's 
Loch!  •  Here  we  are,  my  beloved  friend,  in  Edinburgh — in  Picardy — at 
the  Noctes  Ambrosianse — at  High  Jinks,  my  James,  after  a  bout  with  the 
mufflers  and  the  naked  mawleys. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dreamed  thi^t  I  had  knocked  you  down,  sir — ^Was  that  the  case  ? 

NORTH. 

It  was  indeed,  James.  But  I  am  not  angry  with  vou.  You  did  not  mean 
to  hit  so  hard.  You  generously  ran  in  to  keep  me  from  falling,  and  by  some 
strange  sudden  twist,  you  happened  to  fall  undermost,  and  to  save  me  sacri- 
ficed yourself— 'Twas  a  severe  stun. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  haill  wecht  o'  mist  has  rolled  itsell  up  into  cluds  on  the  mountain-taps, 
and  all  the  scenery  aneath  lies  fresh  and  green,  wi'  every  kent  house  and  tree. 
But  I  houp  vou're  no  sair  hurt  yoursell — ^let  me  help  you  up^— 

(TV^  Shepherd  assists  Mr  North,  who  has  been  sitting  on  the 
fioory  like  the  Shah,  to  recover  hispins^^and  the  two  walk  arm 
in  arm  to  their  respective  chairs.) 

north. 
I  am  sorely  shaken,  James.    An  account  of  our  Set-to,  our  Turn-up,  James, 
ought  to  be  sent  to  that  admirable  sporting  paper,  Bell's  Life  in  London. 

shepherd. 

Let  it,  my  dear  sir,  be  a  lesson  to  you  the  langest  day  you  leeve,  never  to  picK 

a  quarrel,  or  even  to  undertak  ony  half-and-half  sort  o'  horse-play  wi'  a 

younger  and  a  stronger  man  than  yoursell.    Sir,  if  I  hadna  been  sae  wed  up 

to  the  business,  that  fa'  might  hae  been  your  last.     As  for  thae  nasty  gloves. 
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I  never  wush  to  see  their  faces  again  a'  the  days  o'  my  life.    Wha's  that 
cluippin'  ? 

NORTH. 

Probably  Picardy.    See^  the  door's  locked  inside. 

.  (7^  Shepherd  unlocks  and  opem  the  door.) 

SHEPHERD. 

What  moVs  this  } 

KOHTH. 

Show  in  the  Democracy.    .  ,       .     . 

(En/er  Picardy,  Mon  Cadet,  the  Manciple,  the  Clerk  of  the  Pipe, 
KingF&Tiv,Sir  David  Gam,  Tappyxourie,  and  the  "  Rest.**) 
AMBROSE.  {WJiHe  Omnes  hold  up  their  hands.) 
Dear  me !  dear  me  ! 

.     SHEPHERD. 

What  are  you  a*  glowerin'  at  me  for,  ye  fules  > 

NORTH. 

Tappy,  bring  me  a  looking-glass. 

{Exit  Tatty,  fjolans.) 

.      .       SHEPHERD. 

I  say,  ye  fules,  what  are  ye  glowerin*  at  me  in  that  gate  for  ?  Do  ytm  see 
horns  on  my  head  ? 

{Re-enter  Tappy,  iwtt  a  copy  of  the  Mirror.) 

NORTH. 

Take  a  glance^  my  dear  James,  at  the  Magic  Mirror. 

(  The  Shepherd  looks  in,  and  recoils  to  the  sideboard,) 

SHEPHERD.  V 

What'n  a  face !  What'n  a  pair  o'  black,  blue,  green,  yellow  een ! 

NORTH. 

We  must  apply  leeches.    Mr  Ambrose,  bring  in  a  few  botdes  of  leeches 
and  some  raw  veal  steaks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aff  wi  you— aff  wi'  you— the  haill  tot  o'  jou.  j 

(em  Picabdy,  ^th  his  Tflrf/.)  ^ 

NORTH. 

Come  to  my  arms,  my.  incomparable  Shepherd,  and  let  us  hob  and  nob«  to 
*'  Gude  night  and  joy  be  wi'  us  a',"  in  a  caulker  of  Millbank;  and  let  us, 
during  the  ''  wullie  waught,"  think  of  him  whose  worthy  name  it  bears-*    ' 

SHEPHERD. 

As, 
warid' 
twaauld' fules! 

NORTH. 

At  times,  James, 

"  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

SHEPHERD. 

As  auld  Crow^  the  Oxford  orator,  says  at  the  end  o'  his  bonnie  descriptive 
poem,  Lewesdon  Hill-^ 

"  To«morrow  for  severer  thought— but  now 
To  breakfast." 

NORTH. 

To  bed-^you  mean—** 

SHEPHERD. 

No,  to  breakfast.  It's  momin'.  The  East  is  brichtenin'— Look  over  awauk- 
cnin'  Leith— and,  lo !  white  sails  glidin'  ower  the  dim  blue  sea ! 

NORTH. 

Let  us  take  a  cold  bath. 

(Mr  North  and  Shepherd  disappear.) 

Sic  tbanseunt  Noctes  Ambrosian^e. 
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gude  a  chiel's  in  Christentie ! — Oh,  my  ever-honoured  sir,  what  wad  the 
I  say,  if  she  kent  the  condudin'  prbceedins  o'  this  night !   That  we  were 
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XPH  A'BJSl  ZYMnOSin  KYAIKXIN  nEPINISSOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KflTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

VHOC*  ap  At^p 

£^Thi8  is  a  di^Hoh  bjf  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaningi  ^^'Tis  right  fob  good  winebibbing  people^ 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 
But  gaily  to  omat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  '^w— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nootes.^ 

C*  N.  ap,  Ambf 

Scene  I. 

ScBKM'— BtfcAanan  Lodge.'^TT^e  Virgin's  Bower  Arbour.'^Time^Four  in 
the  J/temoon.'^'SoRTuand  the  Shepherd  partaking  of  a  Cold  Collation. 

shepherd. 
Let's  hae  just  ae  siogle  hour's  twa-baun'd  cracky  afore  we  gang  into  the 
Lodge  to  dress  for  the  Tea-party. 

NORTH. 

There  is  something  interesting^  my  dear  James^  nay  impressive^  almost 
melancholy^  is  the  first  cold  Dinner  of  the  year, 

SHEPHERD. 

Come-*come,  sir— nae  sentimentality ; — ^besides^  a  cauld  denner's  no  muckle 
amiss^  provided  there  only  be  an  ashet  o'  bet  mealy  potatoes. 

NORTH. 

Spring  is  with  me  the  happiest  season  of  the  year.  How  tempting  the  young 
esculents^  as  they  spring  up  in  their  virginity  along  the  weedless  garden-beds ! 
Then  the  little  fattening  twin-lambs^  James^  racing  on  the  sunny  braes^  how 
pleasing  to  the  poetical  palate  2 

SHEPHERD. 

Th^ngh  I  taold  you  no  to  be  sentimental^  I  didna  bid  you  be  sensual. 

NORTH. 

I  lit  correeted.    LO;  winter  k  over  and  gone« 
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BHEFHEBD* 

Na— 

Wunter  lingerin'  cliillg  the  lap  o'  May. 

But  May  is  a  merry  month,  and  I  ken  na  whether  the  smiles  or  the  frowns  on 
her  face  be  the  mair  beautifu'—juatJike.aJuuighty. damsel,  in  the  pride  o'  her 
teens,  sometimes  flingtn' »  seornfR'  lojok  4p  you  pi¥€r  her  shouther,  as  if  she 
despised  a'  mankind ;  and  then  a'  at  ance,  as  if  touched  by  gentle  thochts,  re« 
laxin'  intil  a  burst  o'  smiles,  like  the  sun  on  a  half-stormy  day,  comin*  out 
suddenly  lhi#  amang  4^  bseaUu'  clouis,  aod  tfh»Hgi»g  9^imo%wt^  into  ]»ea^ 
y^.    O,  rir^lHjitthel<9^i8ii1»pnnyplftC«n(»o| 

NORTH. 

I  love  suburban  retirement,  James,  even  more  than  the  remotest  rural  soli- 
tude. In  old  age,  one  needs  to  have  the  neighbourhood  of  human  beings  to 
le^  upon-t-and  in  the  stillness  of  awaJoeQivg  mom  or  hushing  eve«  my  spirit 
yearns  towards  the  hum  of  the  city,  md  finds  a  relief  from  all  o'^rmastering 
thoughts,  in  its  fellowship  with  the  hui^  multitudes  sailing  along  the  many 
streams  of  life,  too  near  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  yet  far  enough  off  not  to 
harass  or  disturb.  In  my  most  world-sick  dreams,  I  never  longed  to  be  a 
hermit  in  his  cave.  Mine  eyes  have  stiH  loved  the  emoke  of  human  dwellings 
—and  when  my  infirmities  keep  me  from  church,  sitting  here  in  this  arbour, 
with  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  perhaps,  on  the  table  before 
me,  how  solemn,  how  sublime,  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-bells !  Whether  the 
towers  and  spires  of  the  houses  of  worship  are  shining  in  the  sunlight,  or 
heard  each  in  its  own  r^on  of  the  ^sonsecrated  dty,  throu^  a  softening 
weigM  of  wi^t  or  clouds  from  tii?  windy  aea  \ 

SHEPHERD. 

For  my  ain  pairt,  Mr  North,  though  I  loe  the  lochs,  and  moors,  and  moun« 
tains,  as  well  as  do  the  wild  swans,  the  whawps,  and  the  red-deer ;  yet  could 
I,  were  there  a  necessity  for't,  be  every  bit  as  happy  in  a  flat  in  ony  timmer 
tenement  in  the  dark^t  lane  o'  Auld  Reekie,  as  in  Mount- Benger  itsell,  that 
blinks  sae  bonniiy  on  its  ain  green  knowe  on  the  broad  bosom  o'  natur. 
Wherever  duty  ca's  him,  and  binds  him  down,  there  may  a  man  be  happy-* 
ay,  even  at  the  bottom  o'  a  coal-pit,  sir,  ^at  rins  a  mile  aneath  the  sea,  wi' 
waves  and  ships  roarin'  imd  lowin'  a  thousan'  fathom  ewer  the  shaft 

NORTH. 

The  PhUosophy  of  Hunaan  Life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Better  still — it's  Religion.  Wo  for  us  were  there  not  great  happiness  and 
great  virtue  in  toons  and  cities  !  Let  but  the  faculties  o  the  mind  be  occu- 
pied for  sake  o'  the  affections  o'  the  heart,  and  your  ee  may  shine  as  cheer- 
fully OH  a  smoky  dead  bride  wa',  williin  thr«e  yarda  o'  your  n^ae,  as  pq  n 
ledge  o'  livui'  roek  fonniii^  an.  amphitiaatra  rovn'  a  liieh  or  m  arm  a'  tba  /sea. 
Wad  I  loe  my  wife  and  my  weans  the  less  in  the  Grassmarket  than  in  the 
Forest  ?  Wad  I  be  affected  itherwise  by  burying  ane  o*  them — shoidd  it  so 
please  God— in  Yarraw  kirkyard  than  in  the  Qrey^iars  ?  If  my  sons  and  my 
daughters  turn  out  weel  in  life,  what  mattem  it  to  me  if  they  leave  by  the 
silver  streams  or  the  dry  Nor-loch  ?  Vice  and  misery  as  readily — as  inevitably 
r-befa'  mmrtal  ereturs  in  th#  sprinkled  domiciles,  that  fna  the  green  eartn 
look  up  through  amang  trees  to  the  blue  heavens,  aa  in  tho  dungeon<>like 
dwallins,  crooded  ane  aboon  anither,  in  closes  whare  it's  aye  a  sort  o'  glim- 
mering nicht.  And  Death  visits  them  a'  alike  wi'  as  sure  a  £pot  and  ag  pitiless 
an  ee.  And  whenever,  and  wherever,  he  comes,  there's  an  end  o'  a'  distinc- 
tions^' a'  differences  o'  outward  and  material  things.  Then  we  maun  a' 
alike  look  for  pomfort  to  ae  sooroe— and  that's  no  Uie  skies  theursells,  beautifu' 
though  they  may  be,canopyin'  the  dewy  earth  wi'a  curtain  wrought  into  endless 
figures,  a'  oricht  wj*  the  rainbow  hues,  or  amaist  hidden  by  houses  frae  the 
sicht  o'  them  that  are  weepiu'  amang  the  ^im  city-lanea**-for  what  is't  in 
either  case  but  a  mere  congregation  o'  vapours  ?  But  the  mourner  maun  be 
able,  wi'  the  eyes  o'  Faiths  to  pierce  through  it  a',  or  else  of  his  mournin'  there 
will  be  no  end — nay,  nay,  sir,  the  mair  beautifu'  may  be  the  tent  in  which  he 
tabernacles,  the  msfir  hideous  (be  bell  within  liyw  heart  I  The  contrast  atween 


Uie  steifd  a*  h&  «m  distnated  spiiif,  «nd  the  cawm  o'  the  peacelu'  eacih^  maj 
Itherwise  drive  l»in  mad^  or,  if  not,  make  him  curse  the  hour  when  he  waf 
bora  into  a  warld  in  vain  so  heautifu/ 

NORIH. 
i  love  to  hear  you  discourse,  James, 

<^  On  man  and  nature^  and  m  human  li£9. 
Musing  in  soUtude." 

Methinks  that  Poetry,  of  late  years,  has  dwelt  too  much  on  external  nature. 
iThe  wondiip  of  poels,  if  not  Idolatry,  has  heen  idolatroua— -— 

What's  tho  differenoe  ? 

KQRTH. 

Nay,  ask  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

SHEFHERD. 

Whew } — Not  so  idth  the  ^etry  of  Burns,  and  other  great  peasants.  They 
pored  not  perpetually,  sir,  into  streams  and  lochs  that  they  might  see  there 
their  ain  reflsetion.  Brieve  me,  sir,  that  Narcissus  was  nae  poet. — Preserve 
me,  what  a  sicht  I  Chucky— chucky — diucky — chueky  !  Oh,  sir !  but  that's 
a  bonny  clockin'  hen !  An'  what'n  a  cleckin'  she's  gotten !  Nearer  a  score  nor 
a  dizzen,  and  a'  white  as  snaw ! 

KORTH. 

Yes,  James^Lancashire  Ladylegs. 

SHEPHERn* 

Mttfties  too,  I  declare ;  are  they  ggem  ? 

NORTH* 

You  shall  see. — Ralpfao ! 

{Fiingi  a  piece  afmeat  towards  the  brood.    The  raven  hope  4H$  ^  $he 
arbour  to  eeisse  U,  and  U  instantly  attacked  by  Ladyleys*) 

SHE'PHERD. 

That  beats  cock-fechdn' !  O  instinck !  instinckl  but  for  thy  mysterious 
fever  boo  cauldrife  the  haill  warld  o'  life! 

NORTH. 

'Tis  but  a  mere  pullet,  James — ^her  first  family—— 

SHEPHERD. 

See  boo  she  cuffs  Sooty's  chafts,  till  the  feathers  flee  frae  him  like  stonr  I 
Lend  me  your  orutch,  sir,  th|i|  I  may  separate  thiem*  or  faith  she'll  te#r  hjm 
intil  pieces. 

{The  SHEPnERB  endeavours  to separa^te  the  wrnhatan^i^-TV^I^  Lodykge 
turns  against  hm^  and  drives  him  into  the  arhour.) 

NORTH. 

Mark  how  beautifuUy-r^h^w  gracefully  she  sl^all  soon  subside  into  a  calm !, 

SHEPHERD. 

^  For  a  pullet  she  has  fearfu'  lang  spurs.  Ay — ^yon's  bonny — ^bonny !  See 
till  them — the  bit  chickenies^^fme  after  anither,  comin'  rinnin'  out  frae  va- 
rious pairts  of  the  shrubbery— just  like  sae  mony  white  mice — and  dartin*  in 
sneath  her  extended  wings,  as  ^be  sits  on  the  sunny  gravel,  beautifu'  as  an 
outlandish  bird  frae  some  Polar  region,  her  braid  breast  expandin'  in  delight 
as  she  feels  a'  her  brood  hotchin'  aneath  her,  and  her  lang  upricht  neck,  flesc- 
ihle  a»  that  o'  a  serpent's,  turnin'  her  red- crested  head  hither  and  thither  in 
a'  directions,  mair  in  pride  than  in  fear,  noo  t|iat  she  hears  Ralpho  proakin'  at 
a  distance,  and  the  wee  panters  be|;innin'  again  to  twitter  amang  the  feathers, 
iQokin'  out  noos  and  thens  mi*  their  bit  heads  frae  that  cosey  bield— — r 

NQKTH. 

Here  is  a  little  bit  bookie,  whidi  pray  put  into  your  pocket  for  wee  Jamie 
—James*  ^'  The  library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  vol.  i.  part  L  en- 
titled "  The  Menageries*  "  Quadrupeds  described  and  drawn  from  liyinff 
aubjects." 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank  ye,  sir.    He's  just  perfectly  mad  about  a'  munner  q'  burdf  fpd 
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beasts— and  weel  I  lik6  to  look  at  him  lookin'  at  a  new  picture  t  Methinks  I 
see  the  vera  sowle  growin'  within  him  as  he  glowers !  The  study  o'  natun^ 
history,  maist  assuredly,  should  he  begun  when  you're  a  bairn,  and  when 
you're  a  man,  you'll  be  nand  and  glove  wi'  a'  the  beasts  o'  the  field,  and  birds 
o'  the  air — their  various  names  familiar  to  you  as  household  words— their 
habits  as  weel  kent,  or  aiblins  better,  than  your  ain— sae  that  you  hae  ac« 
quaintances,  and  companions,  and  friens  in  the  maist  solitary  places— and 
need  never  weary  for  want  o'  thochts  and  feelings  even  in  a  d^ert,  if  but  ae 
feathery  or  filmy  wing  cross  between  you  and  the  horizon. 

NORTH. 

There  is  in  London,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  which  has  published,  very  widely,  many  admirable  treatises 
*— chiefly  on  Physical,  though  their  plan  comprehends  Moral— subjects.    For 
all  the  enlightened  labours  of  that  Society  have  I  always  prayed  for  success; 
for  I  desire  that  all  men  may  live  in  the  light  of  liberty  and  truth.: 

SHfiPHEED. 

That's  the  redeemin'  trait  in  your  character,  sir.    O,  but  you're  a  glorious 
auld  Tory,  Mr  North.  Your  love  for  the  past  neither  deadens  your  joy  in  tha 
present,  nor  inspires  you  wi'  fear  for  the  future.    You  venerate  the  weather-i 
stiftins  on  the  trunk  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledge^  yet  you  rejoice  to  see  ita 
branches  every  year  flinging  a  wider  shadow. 

NORTH. 

Why,  my  dear  James,  the  Magaaine,  with  all  its  faults^  which  have  been 
peiUier  few  nor  small— ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha  ever  saw  either  a  book  or  a  man  worth  praisin'that  was  na  aaweel 
W(Hrth  abusin'  ?  In  a'  great  gifts  there's  a  mixtur  o'  gude  and  evil— ^ 

NORTH. 

Has  spread  knowledge  among  the  people  of  Britain.  In  liieology.  Philosophy, 
Politics,  Literature,  Life  and  Manners,  Maga  has,  on  the  whole,  been  sound, 
and  she  has  been  consistent.  She  may  be  said  to  be  in  herself  a  Library  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  for  ca'  they  this  bookie  the  Menagerie^  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

A  well-chosen  name,  James.    There,  as  in  a  Menagerie,  you  behold— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  see,  I  see— The  wood-cuts  are  capital— but  hoo's  the  letter-press,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  there  you  have  upwards  of  two  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  fine 
paper  and  type,  with  nearly  a  score  of  admirable  representation^  of  animals,  for 
1^  couple  of  shillings !  The  cheapest  thing  I  ever  saw— and  so  far  from  being 
a  catch-pennv — ^it  is  got  up,  in  all  its  departments^  by  men  of  real  talent;  and 
knpwlf  age  of  the  subject. 

J    .'  SHEPHERD. 

It's  incredibly  cheap;  and  I  fear  maun  be  a  losing  conoem. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  it  will  be  a  gaining  concern.  The  conductors  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  have  resolved  that  it  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  pos« 
sible  rate,  and  are  little  anxious  about  profit.  But  let  them  go  on  as  they  have 
begun,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sale  of  Uieir  monthly  parts  may  soon  reach 
twenty— thirty— why  not  forty  thousand  ? 

.       .  SHEFHISRD. 

Na— na.    It  can  never  do  that.    Maga  does  na  sell  that. 

NORTH. 

Doesn't  she  ?  That  shews  how  little  you  know  of  Maga.  By  the  by,  James, 
I  have  not  seen  Maga  for  some  months — not  since  Christmas.  I  thought  her 
rather  dull  last  time  we  had  a  tHe  d  tHe.  I  was  absolutely  so  very  ungallant 
as  to  fall  asleep  with  her  in  my  arms.  The  wick  of  the  candle  got  about  a  foot 
long — the  tail  of  her  gown  took  fir6— and  Buchanan  Lodge  was  within  an  ace 
of  being  reduced  to  aiihes. 
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SHEFHEHI). 

You  w<mld  hae  broken  out  o'  ibe  conflagration  in  the  shape  6^  A  phoenix^, 
sir^  '^  the  secular  bird  of  ages."    But  wha's  the  veece-yeditor  ? 

*  NOBTH* 

She  edits  herself^  James.  She  reminds  me  of  an  orange-tree  in  a  conserva* 
tory — ^blossom  and  fruit  beautifully  blended  at  all  times  among  the  radiant 
ever-green.  The  sun  forgets  her  not — ^and  an  hour  now  and  then  of  open 
window  bathes  her  in  morning  or  evening  dew ;  so  gaze  on  her  when  you  Will, 
and  she  is  bright  and  balmy  in  immortal  youth. 

SHEPHEBD. 

You  assuredly  are^  sir,  the  idlest  auld  sinner  in  a^  this  warld,  yet  you  never 
seem  weary  o*  life ;  and  your  face  aye  wears  an  expression  as  if  some  new 
thocht  were  visitin'  your  mind,  and  passin'  aff  in  smiles  or  froons,  rather  than 
words, — the  aboriginal  and  only  universal  langage,  o'  which  a  body  never  for« 

gets  the  grammar,  and  o'  which  the  construction,  though  simple,  is  oompre* 
ensive,  and  capable  o'  ten  thousand  interpretations,  according  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  read — ^mair  copious  either  than  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  though 
the  roots  are  but  few ;  but  oh !  the  compound  epithets,  countless  as  die  motet 
r  the  sun  o'  a  simmer  momin' !  I  weel  believe^  sir.  that  a'  your  life  lang  you 
were  never  a  single  moment  idle. 

NORTH. 

Idle !  No— James— not  even  in  sleep.  Yet,  do  you  know,  that  my  sleeping 
seems  to  have  no  kindred  with  my  waking  soul.  Seldom,  I  may  say  never,  do  I 
dream  of  this  waking  world.  I  have  every  night  a  new  set  of  friends  in  sleep, 
whom  I  know  and  love.  They  pass  away  with  the  morning  light,  and  never 
more  return.  Sometimes  they  seem  as  if  they  were  phantoms  I  had  been  fao 
miliar  with  in  youth — ^in  boyhood — in  infancy — ^but  I  know  not  their  names^ 
nor  can  recal  the  memory  of  the  times  or  places  where  we  had  met  in  joy— - 
only  I  feel  that  they  are  lovely,  loving,  and  beloved !  We  talk  of  strange  and 
delightful  things,  and  walk  overshadowed  by  bliss  divine, — ^but— — 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  met  a  man  before  that  had  dreams  o'  that  kind  besides  mysell— <-^ 

NORtH. 

I  never,  my  dear  James,  saw  yohr  face  in  a  dream^yet  my  dreams  are  df«i 
ten  perfectly  happy— ^nor  do  I  remember  to  have  once  dreamt  of  any  book^ 

SHEPRERl). 

Did  you  never  dream  of  being  married,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

0h4ear!  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear! 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  You're  no  gaun  to  greet  ? 

NORTH. 

What  large  dew3r.orbs  divine,  angelical  eyes  in  angelical  faces,  have  fijced 
themselves  upon  mine,  overcharged  with  love,  as  if  the  beings  beaming  there 
had  been  commissioned  to  pour  immortal  heaven  into  my  mortal^  heart !  No 
doubts,  no  fears,  no  misgivings,  such  as  haunt  and  trouble  all  our  deligbts  in 
this  waking  world  !  But  one  pure  serene  flow  of  bliss,  deep  and  high  as  the 
blue  marbled  heaven  of  the  Dream  that  heard  the  very  music  of  the  spheres 
chiming,  as  the  Paradise  in  which  we  stood,  face  to  face  with  a  seraph,  kept 
floating  not  insensibly  through  the  fragrant  ether!  The  voice  that  syllabled 
such  overwhelming  words !  Embracements  that  blended  spirit  with  spirit ! 
Perishings  into  intenser  life  !  Swoonings  awav  into  spiritual  regions  !  Re-r 
awakenings  into  consciousness  of  breath  and  blood  almost  stopt  by  rapture ! 
Then,  the  dying  away  back  again— slowly  but  sadly — ^into  earthly  existence- 
till,  with  a  beating  heart,  we  knew  i^ain  that  we  were  the  thralls  of  sense, 
and  doomed  to  grovel  like  worms  upon  the  dust— the  melancholy  dusc  of  this 
our  prison-house,  from  which,  except  in  dreams,  there  is  no  escape,  and  from 
which  at  last  we  may  be  set  free  but  for  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  grave  !— 
Oh  I  James—James ! — what  if  the  soul  be  like  the  body  mortal,  and  all  that 
we  shall  ever  know  of  heaven,  only  such  glorious^  but  delusive  dreams ! 
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XPH  A'BJSl  ZYMnOSm  KTAIKXIN  nEPINISSOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KflTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

VHOC.  ap  Aihp 

\^T%i8  is  a  di^Hch  hff  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaningi  *^  'Tis  right  fob  good  winebibbing  people^ 
Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 
But  gaily  to  omat  while  discussing  ti(eir  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis'^ 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nootes.^ 

C*  N.  op.  Amb^ 

Scene  I. 

SCBKM— BtfcAanan  Lodge.'^The  Virgin's  Bower  Arhour.'^Time^Four  in 
the  ^/<^0moo».— North  and  the  Shepherd  partaking  of  a  Cold  Collation. 

shepherd. 
Let's  hae  just  ae  idiigle  hour's  twa-baun'd  cracky  afore  we  gang  into  the 
Lodge  to  dress  for  the  Tea-party. 

north. 
There  is  something  interesting^  my  dear  James^  nay  impressive^  almost 
melancholy^  io  the  first  cold  Dinner  of  the  year, 

shepherd. 
Coffle-*come,  sir— nae  sentimentality ; — ^besides>  a  cauld  denner's  no  muckle 
amiss^  provided  there  only  be  an  ashet  o'  het  mealy  potatoes. 

north. 
Spring  is  with  me  the  happiest  season  of  the  year.  How  tempting  the  young 
esculents^  as  they  spring  up  in  their  virginity  along  the  weedless  garden-beds ! 
Then  the  litUe  fattening  twin-lambs^  James^  racing  on  the  sunny  braes^  how 
pleasing  to  the  poetical  palate  1 

shepherd. 
Though  I  taold  you  no  to  be  sentimental^  I  didna  bid  you  be  sensual. 

north. 
I  Eit  corrected.    Lo>  winter  i6  over  and  gone« 
Vol.  XXV.  S  G 
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BHEFHEBD. 

Na— 

Wunter  lingerin'  chillg  the  lap  o'  May. 

But  May  is  a  merry  month,  and  I  ken  na  whether  the  smiles  or  the  frowns  on 
her  face  be  the  mair  beautifu'— juat  Jike.a  Juwighty  damsel,  in  the  pride  o'  her 
teens,  sometimes  flingin'  it  seornfR'  iook  4p  you  Pi¥er  her  shouther,  as  if  she 
despised  a'  mankind ;  and  then  a'  at  ance,  as  if  touched  by  gentle  thochts,  re« 
laxm'  in  til  a  burst  o'  smiles,  like  the  sun  on  a  half-stormy  day,  comin*  out 
Audde^y  in$  anumg^^faf  bsealsii'  clouis,  nod  «hM|;i«g  nftjiBotfirth  into  ]iev 
y^.    0, 1^^  hAjit  the  IMgf^  is  li  1»pnny  plftc«  nfio } 

NORTH. 

I  love  suburban  retirement,  James,  even  more  than  the  remotest  rural  soli- 
tude. In  old  age,  one  needs  to  have  the  neighbourhood  of  human  beings  to 
Jean  upon^^nd  in  the  stillness  of  awa](eQi9g  mom  or  hushing  eve,  my  spirit 
yearns  towards  the  hum  of  the  city,  md  finds  a  relief  from  aU  o'^rmastering 
thoughts,  in  its  fellowship  with  the  basy  multitudes  sailing  along  the  many 
streams  of  life,  too  near  to  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  yet  far  enough  off  not  to 
harass  or  disturb.  In  my  most  world-sick  dreams,  I  never  longed  to  be  a 
hermit  in  his  cave.  Mine  eyes  have  stiU  loved  the  smoke  of  human  dwellings  ' 
— and  when  my  infirmities  keep  me  from  church,  sitting  here  in  this  arbour,  ^ 

with  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  perhaps,  on  the  table  before 
me,  how  solemn,  how  sublime,  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath-bells !  Whether  the 
towers  and  spires  of  the  houses  of  worship  are  shining  in  the  sunlight,  or 
heard  each  in  its  own  region  of  the  consecrated  dty,  throu^  a  softening 
weigM  of  B)ist  w  clouds  from  til?  windy  sea  I 

SHEPHERD. 

For  my  ain  pairt,  Mr  North,  though  I  loe  the  lochs,  and  moors,  and  moun« 
tains,  as  well  as  do  the  wild  swans,  the  whawps,  and  the  red-deer ;  yet  could 
I,  were  there  a  necessity  for't,  be  every  bit  as  happy  in  a  flat  in  ony  timmer 
tenement  in  the  dark^t  lane  o'  Auld  Reekie,  as  in  Mount- Benger  itsell,  that 
blinks  sae  bonnily  on  its  ain  green  knowe  on  the  ImMtd  bosom  o'  natur. 
Wherever  duty  ca's  him,  and  binds  him  down,  there  may  a  man  be  happy— « 
ay,  even  at  the  bottom  o'  a  coal-pit,  sir,  ^at  rins  a  mile  aneath  the  sea,  wi' 
waves  and  ships  roiffin'  imd  rowm'  a  thousan'  fathom  ewer  the  shaft 

NORTH. 

The  Philosophy  of  Human  Life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Better  still— it's  Religion.  Wo  for  us  were  there  not  great  happiness  and 
great  virtue  in  toons  and  cities  !  Let  but  the  faculties  o'  the  mind  be  occn« 
pied  for  sake  o'  the  afiections  o'  the  heart,  and  your  ee  may  shine  as  cheer- 
fully on  a  smoky  dead  bridk  wa',  Widbto  thr«e  yitfrds  o'  your  B#se,  as  pq  n 
ledge  o'  IxyvBk'  rock  f<mt^  aa  avpbit^aatre  tmn'  a  l^eh  or  tm  arm  a'  tba  ^ea. 
Wad  I  loe  my  wife  and  my  weans  the  less  in  the  Grassmarket  than  in  the 
Forest  ?  Wad  I  be  afiected  ith^pwiae  by  burying  ane  o'  them — should  it  so 
please  God— in  Yarvow  kirkyaid  than  in  the  Qteyinssf%  ?  If  my  sons  and  my 
daughters  turn  out  wed  in  life,  what  matiem  it  to  me  if  they  leeve  by  the 
silver  streams  or  the  drj  Nor-loch  ?  Vice  and  misery  as  readily — as  inevitably  j 

r-befa'  morM  ereturs  in  the  sprinkled  domiflitoi,  that  fno  the  green  earth  ' 

look  up  through  amang  trees  to  the  blue  heavens,  as  in  the  dungeon^Uke 
dwallins,  crooded  ane  aboon  anither,  in  closes  whare  it's  aye  a  sort  o'  glim- 
mering nicht.  And  Death  Tints  them  a'  alike  wi'  as  sure  a  foot  and  as  pitiless 
an  ee.  And  whenever,  and  wherever,  he  comes,  th^e's  an  end  o'  a'  distinc- 
tions— 0*  a'  differences  o'  outward  and  material  things.  Then  we  maun  a* 
alike  look  for  oomfort  lo  aa  aouroe— and  that's  no  the  skies  theirsells,  heautiiu' 
though  they  may  be»canopyin'  the  dewy  earth  wi'a  curtain  wrought  into  endless 
figures,  a'  bricbt  wi'  the  rainbow  hues,  or  amaiat  hidden  by  houses  frae  the 
sicht  o'  them  that  are  weepiu'  amang  the  ^m  city-lanea-*'for  what  is't  in  I 

either  esse  but  a  mere  congr^tion  o'  yapours  ?  But  the  mourner  maun  be  | 

able,  wi'  the  eyes  o'  Faith«  to  pierce  through  it  a'«  or  else  of  his  moumin'  there 
will  be  no  end — nay,  nay,  sir,  the  mair  heautifu'  may  be  the  tent  in  whidi  he 
tabonades,  the  mair  hideous  (he  hell  within  hiahevt !  The  contrast  atween 


the  utnU  &*  h&  «m  disirtcted  8piril«  and  the  cawm  o'  the  peacelu'  eacih^  may 
itherwise  drive  l»in  mad>  or,  if  not,  make  him  curse  the  hour  when  he  waf 
born  into  a  warld  in  vain  so  heauttfu.' 

N0R1H. 

i  love  to  hear  you  disccMiin^  James, 

<^  On  man  and  nature^  and  m  human  U£b, 
Musing  in  solitude." 

Methkiks  that  Poetry,  of  late  years,  has  dwelt  too  much  on  external  nature. 
iThe  wondiip  of  poets,  if  not  Idoktry,  has  been  iddatrouS'^— — 

What* 8  the  difference  ? 

KQRTH. 

Nay,  ask  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whew  i^-Not  so  with  the  poetry  of  Burns,  and  other  great  peasants*  They 
pored  not  perpetually,  sir,  into  streams  and  lochs  that  they  might  see  there 
their  ain  r^sction.  Brieve  me,  sir,  that  Narcissus  was  nae  poet. — Preservo 
me,  what  a  sicht  I  Chucky— chucky — diucky— chucky  !  Oh,  sir !  but  that't 
a  bonny  clockin'  hen !  An'  what'n  a  cleckin'  she's  gotten !  Nearer  a  score  nor 
a  dizzen,  and  a'  white  as  snaw ! 

KORTH. 

Yes,  James — Lancashire  Ladylegs. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mttfties  too,  I  declare ;  are  they  ggem  ? 

NORTH* 

You  shall  see. — Ralpho ! 

{Fiingi  a  piece  qfmeat  towards  the  brood.    The  raven  hope  mtt  ^ihe 
arbour  to  ewse  ii,  and  U  instantly  attached  by  Ladykys-) 

SHEPHERD. 

That  beats  cock-fechdn' !  O  instinck !  instinckl  but  for  thy  mysterious 
fever  hoo  cauldrife  the  haill  warld  o'  life  I 

NORTH. 

'Tis  but  a  mere  pullet,  James — ^her  first  family 

SHEPHERD. 

See  hoo  she  cuffs  Sooty's  chafts,  till  the  feathers  flee  frae  him  like  stour  I 
Lend  me  your  orutch,  sir>  that  I  may  separate  th^m»  or  faith  she'll  tear  14m 
intil  pieces. 

(  The  Shepherd  ef^deuiwwpe  to  separa^te  the  eombatanf^-^rMil^  Ladylege 
turns  against  him^  and  drives  him  into  the  arbour.) 

NORTH. 

Mark  how  beautifuNy-^b^w  gracefully  she  shall  soon  subside  into  a  calm !, 

SHEPHERD. 

For  a  pullet  she  has  fearfu'  lang  spurs.  Ay — ^yon's  bonny — ^bonny  I  See 
till  them — ^the  bit  chlckenieS'^-^ne  after  anither,  comin'  linnin'  out  frae  va- 
rious pairts  of  the  shrubbery-— just  like  sae  mony  white  mice — and  dartin'  in 
aneath  her  extended  wings,  as  she  sits  on  the  supny  gravel,  beautifu'  as  an 
outlandish  bird  frae  some  Polar  region,  her  braid  breast  expandin'  in  delight 
as  she  feels  a'  her  brood  hotchin'  aneath  her,  and  her  lang  upricht  neck,  flex- 
ible as  that  o'  a  s^pent's,  tumin'  her  red-crested  head  hither  and  thither  in 
a'  directions,  mair  in  pride  than  in  fear,  noo  that  she  hears  Ealpho  proakin'  at 
a  distance,  and  the  wee  panters  bep;innin'  again  to  twitter  amang  the  feathers, 
iQokin'  out  noos  and  thens  wi'  their  bit  heads  frae  that  cozey  bield — -r 

NOHTHt 

Here  is  a  little  bit  bookie,  wbldi  prayr  put  into  your  pocket  for  wee  Jamie 
•^-James*  ^'  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  vol*  i*  part  i.  en- 
title "  The  Menageries.  ^'  Quadrupeds  described  and  drawn  mm  living 
smbjects." 

aHEPHERD. 

Thank  ye,  sir.    He's  just  perfectly  mad  about  a'  mainner  p'  burdf  fpd 
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beasts— ^nd  W6el  I  lik6  to  look  at  him  lookiii'  at  a  new  picture )  Meihinks  I 
see  the  vera  sowle  growin'  within  him  as  he  glowers !  The  study  o'  natun^ 
history,  maist  assuredly,  should  be  begun  when  you're  a  bairn,  and  when 
you're  a  man,  you'll  be  hand  and  glove  wi'  a*  the  beasts  o'  the  field^  and  birds 
o'  the  air — their  various  names  familiar  to  you  as  household  words— thieir 
habits  as  weel  kent,  or  aiblins  better,  than  your  ain— sae  that  you  hae  ac-» 
quaintances,  and  companions,  and  friens  in  the  maist  solitary  places — and 
need  never  weary  for  want  o'  thochts  and  feelings  even  in  a  desert^  if  but  ae 
feathery  or  l^lmy  wing  cross  between  you  and  the  horizon. 

NORTH. 

There  is  in  London,  as  perhaps  you  know,  a  Society  for  the  Diffosion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  which  has  published,  very  widely,  many  admirable  treatises 
—-chiefly  on  Physical,  though  their  plan  comprehends  Moral— subjects.  For 
all  the  enlightened  labours  of  that  Society  have  I  always  prayed  for  success  ; 
for  I  desire  that  all  men  may  live  in  the  light  of  liberty  and  truth.: 

SHlgPHEED. 

That's  the  redeemin'  trait  in  your  character,  sir.    O,  but  you're  a  glorious 
auld  Tory,  Mr  North.  Your  love  for  the  past  neither  deadens  your  joy  in  Iha 
present,  nor  inspires  you  wi'  fear  for  the  future.    You  Venerate  the  weather-» 
stiftins  on  the  trunk  o'  the  tree  o'  knowledge^  yet  you  rejoice  to  see  its. 
branches  every  year  flinging  a  wider  shadow. 

NORTH. 

Why,  my  dear  James,  the  Magaaine,  with  all  its  faults^  which  have  been 
peiUier  few  nor  small— —^ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha  ever  saw  either  a  book  or  a  man  worth  praisin'  that  was  na  as^weel 
worth  abusin'?  In  a'  great  gifts  there's  a  mixtur  0'  gude  and  evil— ^ 

NORTH. 

Has  spread  knowledge  among  the  people  of  Britain.  In  liieology.  Philosophy, 
Politics,  Literature,  Life  and  Manners,  Maga  has,  on  the  whole,  been  sound, 
and  she  has  been  consistent.  She  may  be  said  to  be  in  herself  a  Library  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  for  ca'  they  this  bookie  the  Menagerie^  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

A  well-phosen  name,  James*    There,  as  in  a  Menagerie,  you  behold-— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  see,  I  see— The  wood-cuts  are  capital— but  hoo's  the  letter-press,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Why,  there  you  have  upwards  of  two  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  fine 
paper  and  type,  with  nearly  a  seoreof  admirable  representation^  of  animals,  for 
1^  couple  of  shillings !  The  cheapest  thing  I  ever  saw— and  so  far  from  being 
a  catch-pennv — ^it  is  got  up,  in  all  its  departments,  by  men  of  real  talent;  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

.  SHEPHERD. 

It's  incredibly  cheap;  and  I  fear  maun  be  a  losing  concern. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  it  will  be  a  gaining  concern.  The  conductors  of  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  have  resolved  that  it  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  pos« 
sible  rate,  and  are  little  anxious  about  profit.  But  let  them  go  on  as  they  have 
begun,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sale  of  their  monthly  parts  may  soon  reach 
twenty — thirty— why  not  forty  thousand  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— na«    It  can  never  do  that.    Maga  does  na  sell  that. 

NORTH. 

Doesn't  she  ?  That  shews  how  little  you  know  of  Maga.  By  the  by,  James, 
I  have  not  seen  Maga  for  some  months — not  since  Christmas.  I  thought  her 
rather  dull  last  time  we  had  a  tHe  a  tHe.  I  was  absolutely  so  very  ungallant* 
as  to  fall  asleep  with  her  in  my  arms.  The  wick  of  the  candle  got  about  a  foot 
long — the  tail  of  her  gown  took  fire— and  Buchanan  Lodge  was  within  an  ace 
of  being  reduced  to  aiihes. 
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SHEFHEIU). 

You  w<mld  hae  broken  out  o'  tbe  conflagration  in  the  shape  6^  t  phoenix^ ^ 
sir,  '^  the  secular  bird  of  ages."    But  wha's  the  veece-yeditor  ? 

*  NORTH. 

She  edits  herself^  James.  She  reminds  me  of  an  orange-tree  in  a  conserva* 
tory — ^blossom  and  fruit  beautifully  blended  at  all  times  among  the  radiant 
eyer-green.  The  sun  forgets  her  not — and  an  hour  now  and  then  of  open 
window  bathes  her  in  morning  or  evening  dew ;  so  gaze  on  her  when  you  will, 
and  she  is  bright  and  balmy  in  immortal  youth. 

SHEFHEBD. 

You  assuredly  are^  sir,  the  idlest  auld  sinner  in  a^  this  warld,  yet  you  never 
seem  weary  o*  life ;  and  your  face  aye  wears  an  expression  as  if  some  new 
thocht  were  visitin'  your  mind,  andpassin'  aff  in  smiles  or  froons,  rather  than 
words, — the  aboriginal  and  only  universal  langage,  o'  which  a  body  never  for« 

gets  the  grammar,  and  o'  which  the  construction,  though  simple,  is  oompre* 
ensive,  and  capable  o'  ten  thousand  interpretations,  according  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  read — ^mair  copious  either  than  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  though 
the  roots  are  but  few ;  but  oh !  the  compound  epithets,  countless  as  themoteg 
i'  the  sun  o'  a  simmer  momin' !  I  weel  believe^  su*,  that  a'  your  life  lang  you 
were  never  a  single  moment  idle. 

NORTH. 

Idle !  No— James-^not  even  in  sleep.  Yet,  do  you  know,  that  my  sleepin 
seems  to  have  no  kindred  with  my  waking  soul.  Seldom,  I  may  say  never,  do 
dream  of  this  waking  world.  I  have  every  night  a  new  set  of  friends  in  sleep, 
whom  I  know  and  love.  They  pass  away  with  the  morning  light,  and  never 
more  return.  Sometimes  they  seem  as  if  they  were  phantoms  I  had  been  fa^* 
miliar  with  in  youth — in  boyhood — in  infancy — ^but  I  know  not  their  names^ 
nor  can  recal  the  memory  of  the  times  or  places  where  we  had  met  in  joy— - 
only  I  feel  that  they  are  lovely,  loving,  and  beloved  I  We  talk  of  strange  and 
delightful  things^  and  walk  overshadowed  by  bHss  divine, — but— — 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  met  a  man  before  that  had  dreams  o'  that  kind  besides  mysell     ■  > 

NORTH. 

I  never,  my  dear  James,  saw  yotir  face  in  a  dream— yet  my  dreams  are  df^ 
ten  perfectly  happy— ^nor  do  I  remember  to  have  once  dreamt  of  any  book^ 

SHSPHERD. 

Did  you  never  dream  of  being  married,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear! 

SHEPHERD. 

What!  You're  no  gaun  to  greet? 

NORTH. 

What  large  dewy  orbs  divine,  angelical  eyes  in  angelical  faces,  have  fixed 
themselves  upon  mine,  overcharged  with  love,  as  if  the  beings  beaming  there 
had  been  commissioned  to  pour  immortal  heaven  into  my  mortal:  heart !  No 
doubts,  no  fears,  no  misgivings,  such  as  haunt  and  trouble  all  our  delights  in 
this  waking  world  !  But  one  pure  serene  flow  of  bliss,  deep  and  high  as  the 
blue  marbled  heaven  of  the  Dream  that  heard  the  very  music  of  the  spheres 
chiming,  as  the  Paradise  in  which  we  stood,  face  to  face  with  a  seraph,  kept 
floating  not  insensibly  through  the  fragrant  ether !  The  voice  that  syllabled 
such  overwhelming  words  1  Embracements  that  blended  spirit  with  spirit ! 
Perishings  into  intenser  life  !  Swoonings  away  into  spiritual  regions  !  Re-r 
awakenings  into  consciousness  of  breath  and  blood  almost  stopt  by  rapture ! 
Then,  the  dying  away  back  again — «lowly  but  sadly — ^into  earthly  existence- 
till,  with  a  beating  heart,  we  knew  i^ain  that  we  were  the  thralls  of  sense, 
and  doomed  to  grovel  like  worms  upon  the  dust — ^the  melancholy  dusc  of  this 
our  prison-house,  from  which,  except  in  dreams,  there  is  no  escape,  and  from 
which  at  last  we  may  be  set  free  but  for  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  grave  !— 
Oh  !  James— James ! — what  if  the  soul  be  like  the  body  mortal,  and  all  that 
we  shall  ever  know  of  heaven^  only  such  glorious^  but  delusive  dreams ! 


8HBPHI&]>. 

"S^  ^vistons  leaTe  just  the  vara  opposite  impr^fsnm  on  tay  miad*  JS<»ae(hiDg 
divine^  and  therefore  tmmortol^  needs  must  be  the  spirit  within  iw,  that,  Yfhem 
a'  the  senses  are  locked  up  in  sleep>  ean  yet  glorify  the  settin'  sun  into  an  ap- 
parition ^r  mair  magnificent  than  ever  sank  into  Uie  sea  ayfit  the  western 
moimtains.    But  triiisht !  Is  that  an  angel  sing^'  ?^ 

NORTH. 

No,  James ;  'tis  my  gardener's  little  daughter,  Flora— 

SHEPHERD. 

Happy  as  ony  burd.  Music  is  indeed  the  natural  voice  o'  joy.  First,  the 
bosom  feels  free  frae  a'  anxiety-^then  a  kind  o'  gladness,  wiihout  ony  definite 
cause  or  object,  settles  ower  the  verra  essence  o'  life ; — erelong  there  is  a  beatin' 
and  sdrrin'  at  the  heart,  as  some  suddenly  remembered  thocbt  passes  ower  h 
like  a  brighter  sunbeam, — by  and  by,  the  innocent  young  cretur,  sittin'  l^ 
herself,  puin'  wi'  her  wee  white  hauns  the  weeds  frae  amang  the  flowers,  ana 
half  loath  to  fling  them  awa',  some  o'  them  loein'  sae  bonny,  although  without 
ony  firagratit  smell,  can  nae  langer  contain  the  happiness  flowin'  within  her 
snaw- white  hreist,  but  breaks  out,  as  noo  ye  hear  your  bonnie  Flora,  into 
some  auld  Scottish  sang,  maist  likely  mournfu',  for  bliss  is  aye  akin,  sir,  to 
grief.  Ay,  sir,  the  Flowers  o'  the  Forest !  And  sae  truly  doth  sAie  sing,  that  I 
kenna  whether  to  ca'  her  Sweet- voice,  or  Fine-ear  !  Has  na  that  cadence,  in- 
deed, a  dyin'  fa'  ?  Nor  should  I  wonder  if  the  unseen  oretur  at  this  moment 
bad  her  face  wat  wi'  tears ! 

NORTH. 

Methinks,  James,  I  could  better  bear  everlasting  darkness  than  everlast- 
ing  silence.  The  memory  seems  to  have  more  command  over  nghts  than  over 
souncb.  We  can  shut  our  eyes,  yet  see  all  nature.  But  musio,  except  when  it 
iNreadies,  has  no  residing  place  within  the  cells  of  the  ear.  So  faint,  so  dim^ 
the  dream,  it  hardly  can  be  said  to  be — till  one  single  note  awidcea,  and  then 
the  whole-  tune  is  suddenly  let  loose  upon  the  soul  I  Blindness^  methM^t,  I 
could  endure  and  live, — hut  in  deafness,  my  spirit  would  die  widiin  me,  and 
I  should  pray  for  death. 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith  maun  be  sair  trials,  yet  baith  are  cheerfully  borne*  The  truth  is,  sir, 
t)iat  a  Christian  can  bear  ony  thing — for  ae  moment's  thought,  during  his  re« 
pining,  tells  him  whence  the  affliction  comes — and  then  sorrow  saftens  awa* 
into  resignation,  and  delight  steals  into  the  heart  o'  the  maist  desolate. 

NORTH. 

The  creature  now  singing  away  at  h^pleasant  work,  a  few  weeks  ago,  lost 
her  mother.  There  never  was  a  more  anectionate  t)r  more  dattful  child,— ^yet 
as  you  said,  James,  Flora  is  now  happy  as  a  bird. 

SHEFHERD. 

Yet  perhaps,  sir,  were  we  to  come  upon  her  the  noo — She  has  stopt  singin' 
a'  at  ance,  in  the  vera  middle  o'  the  tune — we  micht  see  her  sittin'  idle  amang 
the  flowers,  wi'  a  pale  face,  greetin'  by  hersell,  as  she  keeps  lookin'  at  her 
black  gown,  and  thinkin'  on  that  burial-day,  or  her  father's  countenance^  that 
Bin  syne  has  seldom  brichten'd. 

NORTH. 

There  is  somediing  most  affecting  in  the  natural  sorrows  of  poor  men,  my 
dear  Shepherd,  as,  after  a  few  days'  wrestling  with  affliction,  they  appear  again 
at  their  usual  work— melancholy,  but  not  miserable. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  ken  a  gude  deal,  sir,  about  the  life  and  character  of  the  poor ;  but  then 
it's  frae  philosophical  and  poetical  observation  and  sympathy-^no  frae  art- 
and-part  participation,  like  mine,  in  their  merriment  and  their  meesery.  Folk 
in  what  they  ca'  the  upper  classes  o'  society,  a'  look  upon  life,  mair  or  less,  as 
a  scene  o'  enjoyment,  and  amusement,  and  delicht.  They  get  a'  selfish  in 
their  sensibilities,  and  would  fain  mak  the  very  laws  o'  natur  obedient  to  their 
wull.  Thus  they  cherish  and  encourage  habits  o'  thocht  and  feeling,  that 
are  maist  adverse  to  obedience  and  resignation  to  the  decrees  o'  the  Almighty 
«— when  these  decrees  dash  in  pieces  small  the  idols  o'  their  earthly  worship^ 

NORTH. 

'  Too  true,  alas  I  my  dearest  Shepherd. 
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SHEPHEED. 

iPUy  me !  how  they  moaut  and  groan^  and  g^eet,  and  wring  ifaeir  hauns, 
and  tear  their  hair,  even  auld  folk  their  thin  grey  hair^  when  death  comes  into 
the  bed-room^  or  the  verra  drawing-room^  and  carries  aff  in  his  clutches  some 
wee  bit  spoiled  bairn^  yaummerin'  amang  its  playthings^  or  keepin'  its  mither 
awake  a'  nicht  by  its  perpetual  cries ! 

NO&TH. 

Touch  tenderly,  James-*on— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane  wad  think  that  nae  parents  had  ever  lost  a  child  afore— yet  boo  mony 
a  sma'  funeral  do  you  see  ilka  day  pacin'  alang  the  streets  unheeded  on  amsmg 
the  carts  and  hackney-coaches ! 

NOETH. 

Unheeded^  as  a  party  of  upholsterer's  men  carrying  furniture  to  a  new 
house. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  is  little  or  naething  o'  this  thoehtless,  this  senseless  clamour  in  kin- 
tra  houses,  when  the  cloud  o'  God's  judgment  passes  ower  them,  and  orders 
are  gien  for  a  grave  to  be  dug  in  the  kirkyard.  A'  the  house  is  hushed  and 
qiiate— -just  the  same  as  if  the  patient  were  still  sick,  and  no  gaen  awa' — the 
lather,  and  perhaps  the  mother,  the  brothers,  and  the  sisters,  are  a  gangin' 
about  their  ordinary  business,  wi'  grave  faces  nae. doubt,  and  some  o  them 
now  and  then  dichtin'  the  draps  frae  their  een ;  but,  after  the  first  black  day, 
little  audible  greetin',  and  nae  indecent  and  impious  outcries. 

KORTH. 

The  angler  calling  in  at  the  cottage  would  never  know  that  a  corpse  was 
the  cause  of  the  calm. 

SHEPHERD. 

Rich  folk,  if  they  saw  sic  douce,  composed  ongoings,  wad  doubtless  wonder 
to  think  hoo  callous,  hoo  insensible  were  the  poor  I  That  natur  had  kindly 
denied  to  them  those  fine  feelings  that  belong  to  cultivated  life !  But  if  they 
heard  the  prayer  o'  the  auld  man  at  nicht,  when  the  survivin'  family  were  on 
their  knees  around  the  wa',  and  his  puir  wife  neist  him  in  the  holy  circle, 
they  wad  ken  better,  and  confess  that  there  is  something  as  sublime,  as  it  is 
sincere  and  simple,  in  the  resignation  and  piety  of  those  humble  Christians, 
whose  doom  it  is  to  live  by  the  sweat  o'  their  brow,  and  who  are  taught,  al- 
most frae  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to  feel  every  hour  they  breathe,  that  all 
they  enjoy,  and  all  they  suffer,  is  dropt  down  from  the  hand  o'  God,  almost  as 
visibly  as  the  dew  or  the  bail, — and^ence  their  faith  in  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  is  firm  as  their  beUef  in  things  seen  and  temporal — and  tihat  they  a' 
feel,  sir,  when  lettin'  do<m  the  coffin  into  the  grave ! 

NORTH. 

Take  another  glass,  my  dear  friend,  of  Mrs  Grentle's  eld^-flower  wine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Frontignac !  But,  barken !  .  There,  again,  the  bit  happy  motherless  cretur 
is  beguiled  intoanither  sang !  Her  ain  voiee,  sir,  brin^  comfort  frae  a'  the 
air  around,  even  as  if  it  were  an  angel's  sang,  singin'  to  her  frae  the  heart  o' 
heaven ! 

NORTH. 

From  how  many  spiritual  sources  come  assuagings  of  our  most  mortal 
griefs ! 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  strathspey! — I  canna  understand  the  .want  o*  an  ear.  When  I'm 
alone,  I'm  ay§  either  whistlin',  or  singin',  or  hummin',  till  I  fa'  into  thocht ; 
and  then  baith  thochts  and  feelinp  are  swayed,  if  I'm  no  sair  mista'en,  in 
their  main  current  by  the  tune,  whether  gay  or  sad,  that  your  heart  has  been 
harpin'  on ;  so,  if  I  nad  na  a  gude  ear,  the  loneliness  o'  the  hills  wad  be  unco 
wearisome,  unvisited  by  involuntary,  dreams  about  indefinite  things !  Do  folk 
aye  think  in  wcurds  ? 

NORTH. 

Generally,  I  suspect. 


8HEFHE&D. 

Yet  tlie  thocbts  matin  come  first,  surely.  I  fancy  worda  and  thochU  fly 
until  ane  anither's  hauns.  A  tbousan'  thochts  may  be  a'  wrapt  dp  in  ae  wee 
bit  word— just  as  a  tbousand  beauties  in  ae  wee  bit  flower.  They  baith  ex- 
pand out  into  beauty—- and  then  tbere's  nae  end  to  the  creations  o' the  eye 
and  the  ear — for  the  soul  sits  ahint  the  pupil  o'  thatane,  and  the  drum  o'  tae 
tither,  and  takin'  a  hint  frae  tone  or  hue,  expawtiates  ower  the  universe.  . 

NORTH. 

Scottish  Music,  my  dear  James,  is  to  me  rather  monotonous* 

SHEPHERD. 

So  is  Scottish  Poetry,  sif •  It  has  nae  grei^t  range ;  but  huma^n  natur  never 
wearies  o'  its  ain  prime  elementary  feelings.  A  man  may  sit  a  haill  nicht  by 
his  ingle,  wi'  his  wife  and  bairns,  without  either  thinkin'  or  feelin'  muckle  ; 
and  yet  he's  perfectly  happy  till  bed- time,  and  says  his  prayers  wi'  fervent 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  o'  a'  mercies.  It's  only  whan  he's  beginnin'  to  tire  o* 
the  hummin'  o'  the  wheel,  or  o'  his  Wife  fly  tin'  at  .the  weans,  or  o'  the  weana 
upsettin'  the  stools,  or  ruggin'  ane  anither's  hair,  that  his  fancy  takes  a  very 
poetical  flight  into  the  regions  o'  the  Imagination.  Sae  lang's  the  heart  sleeps 
amang  its  afiections,  it  dwalls  upon  few  images ;  but  these  images  may  be  in- 
4nitely  varied ;  and,  when  expressed  in  words,  the  variety  will  be  felt.  Sae 
that,  after  a',  it's  scarcely  correct  to  ca'  Scottish  Poetry  monotonous,  or  Scot- 
tish Music  either,  ony  mair  than  you  wou'd  ca'  a  kintra  level,  in  bonnie  gen« 
tie  ups  and  downs,  or  a  sky  dull,  though  the  clouds  were  neither  mony  nor 
multiform ;  a'  depends  upon  the  spirit.  Twa- three  notes  may  mak'  a  maist 
beautifu'  tune ;  twa- three  woody  knowes  a  bonny  landscape ;  and  there  are 
some  bit  streams  amang  the  hills,  without  ony  striking  or  verv  peculiar  scenery, 
that  it's  no  possible  to  dauner  along  at  gloamin'  without  feelin'  them  to  be 
visionary,  an  if  they  flowed  through  aland  o'  glamour.  It's  the  same  thing 
Wi'  faces.  Little  depends  on  the  features ;  a'  on  the  composition.  There  is  a 
nameless  something  that  tells,  when  the  colour  o'  the  een,  and  o'  the  hair, 
and  o'  the  cheeks,  and  the  roundin'  afi^  o'  the  chin  rin  until  the  throat,  and 
then  awa'  afi^,  lik  a  wave  o'  the  sea,  until  the  breast  is  a'  hsumonious  as  mu- 
sic ;  and  leaves  ane  lookin'  at  the  lasses  as  if  they  were  listenin'  *'  to  a  mdo- 
dy  that's  sweetly  |)lay'd  in  tune !"  Sensibility  feels  a'  Ms ;  Genius  creaute* 
it ;  and  in  Poetry  it  dwells,  like  the  charm  in  the  Amulet. 

NORTH. 

James-^Iook  through  the  loophole.  Dc^  you  not  think,  my  dear  Shepherd, 
that  the  character  of  a  man  is  known  in  his  works  ? 

8HEFHEBD. 

Gamey !  as  I'm  a  Christian !  That's  really  too  bad,  sir.  A  body  canna  sit 
down  in  an  arbour,  to  crack  an  hour  wi'  an  auld  frien',  but  there  2s  a  riMtrt- 
haun  writer  at  your  lug,  jottin'  you  doon  for  extension  at  his  leisure— and 
convertin'  vou  &ae  a  preevat  character  at  the  Lodge,  intil  a  public  one  in  tluie 
confoundea,  thae  accursed  Noctes  Ambrosian®.  .      . 

NORTH. 

Gumey,  leave  out  that  last  epithet. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  you  do  I'll  fell  you.    But,  Mr  North,  many  o*  my  freens— *» 

NORTH. 

I  know  it,  niy  dear  James— but  treat  them  with  contempt,  or  shall  1  take 
up  a  few  of  them  by  the  scroof  of  the  neck,  with  my  glove  on,  as  one  would 
take  up  a  small  scotched  viper,  and  fling  him  over  the  wall,  to  crai^a  few 
inches  before  death,  on  the  dust  of  the  road  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Their  vulgar  venom  shall  never  poison  my  ear,  my  dear  sbt.  But  had  na« 
tur  but  gien  them  fangs,  boo  the  reptiles  wad  bite !  There's  a  speeder,  mx,  on 
your  chin. 

NORTH. 

I  love  spiders.  Look  at  the  lineal  descendant  of  Araohne,  how  beautifully 
she  descends  from  the  chin  of  Christopher  North  to  the  lower  legion  rf  ear 
earth  J— But  speaking  of  public  and  private  characterr 
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SHEPHERrl. 

'  That**  a puzzlhi'  que&tioD,  sir.— Let's  s^ak  o'  Poets.  Ae  thing's  certain; 
that  ttftnre  you  can  express  ony  ae  single  thought  orfeelin'  in  p6iBtry,  you  maun 
hue  had  it  in  your  spirit  or  heart,  strong,  distinct,  fresh,  and  hricht,  in  real 
leevin'  experience  and  actual  natur.  It  maun  hae  heei),  whether  originatin' 
entirely  in  yoursell,  or  transfused  through  you  by  anither,  your  ain  bonny 
feedy  possession  and  property— else  it'll  no  be  worth  a  strae  in  rerse.    £h  ? 

NOETH. 

Granted. 

SHEPHERD. 

Secondly,  however  a  p6et  may  wrfte  weel  by  fits  and  starts,  in  a  sort  o'  in- 
spiration like,  thae  fits  and  starts  tliemsells  can  only  come  frae  a  state  o'  the 
speerit  habitually  meditative^  and  rejoicin'  in  its  ain  free  moods.  Therefore^ 
however  muckle  they  may  astonish  you  that  does  na  ken  him,  they  are  just  lis 
characteristic  o'  his  natur  as  the  rest  o'  bis  mair  ordinary  proceedings,  and 
maun  be  set  down  to  ^e  score  o'  his  natural  and  indigenous  constitution.  Eh? 

NORTH. 

'  Granted* 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  poet  maist  dearly  and  devoutly  loVes,  about  that  wull  he,  of  coors^, 
write  the  feck  o'  his  poetry.  His  poetry,  therefore,  wull  contain  rtiair  of  his 
deeper,  inner  self,  than  ony  thing  else  can  do  in  this  warld— that's  to  say,  if  he 
be  a  r^  poet,  and  no  a  pretender.  For  I'll  defy  ony  human  cretur,'  Unless  he 
ha?  some  sinister  end  to  gain,  to  keep  writin',  or  speakin'  either,  a'  his  Ufi 
lang  about  ^ings  that  dinna  constitute  his  chief  happiness.    £h  ? 

NORTH. 

Granted. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fourthly,  if  his  poetry  be  gude,  and  if  the  states  o'  sowle  formin'  the  staple 
o't  be  also  gude,  and  if  nis  poems  be  sae  numerous  and  important  as  to  hae  oc- 
cupied him  miir  or  less  a'  his  life  lang,  then  I  shud  like  to  know  on  what  ither 
principle  he  can  be  a  bad  man,  except  that  he  be  a  hvpocrite— ^but  if  he  be  li 
hypocrite,  that'll  be  seen  at  ance  in  his  poetry,  for  it  11  be  bad — but  then  thd 
ti^ra  reverse,  by  the  supposition,  is  the  case,  for  his  poetry  is  gude ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  be  na  a  gude  man,  taken  on  the  whole,  a'  this  warld  and 
this  life's  delusion  thegither,  black's  white,  bet  cauld,  virtue  vice,  and  fra6 
sic  a  senseless  life  as  the  present  there  can  be  nae  reason  to  believe  in  a  future. 
And  thus  you  end  in  a  denial  of  the  Deity,  and  aVoo  yoursell  to  be  an  atheist. 
Eh? 

NORTH. 

Granted  almost. 

SHEPHEfiD. 

Fifthly,  sir*-What's  ibid  I  was  gaun  to  say  ?  Ou  ay.  ^  A  man's  real  cha* 
racter,  then,  is  as  truly  shown  in  his  poetry  as  in  his  religion.  When  he  is 
poetical  and  when  he  is  religious,  he  is  in  his  highest  states.  He  exists  at  his 
best.  Then  and  therein  is  the  perfection  o'  his  natur.  But  it  disna  follow-* 
by  no  mainner  o'  means — ^but  that  the  puir  mortal  cretur  may  be  untrue  to 
himsell— untrue  baith  to  his  poetry  and  to  his  religion — ^and  ower  aften  stain 
himsell  wi'  a'  sorts  o'  vices  and  crimes.  King  David  did  sae — yet  wha  ever 
doubted  either  his  poetry  or  his  religion— or  whare  would  ybu  look  for  either^ 
or  for  the  man  himsell,  but  in  his  IWms  ?    £h  ? 

NORTH. 

Granted,  Jameis — granted. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  the  Bard  o'  virtue  and  morality,  and  religion  and  ifnmoi^tal  truth,  sink 
down  frae  his  elevation  amang  the  stars,  and  soil  his  spirit  wi'  the  stain  o'  day^ 
what  does  that  pruve  but  that  he  is  not  a  seraph,  inspired  though  he  be,  but 
like  the  sumphs  around  him,  a  sinner — Oh  !  a  greater  sinner  than  they,  be- 
cause tumblin'  frae  a  loftier  height,  and  sinkin'  deeper  into  the  mire  that  be- 
dabbles his  glorious  wings,  that  shall  require  other  waters  to  cleanse  them  than 
ever  flowed  frae  Helicon* 

NORTH. 

These  are  lolemn-^yea  moumfhl  tmtht. 
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SHEFHS&IU, 

Shew  me  ae  leevin'  morUil  man>  consistent  wi'  lumseU^  and  at4i'  times  sub- 
ject to  the  nde  o'  life  as  it  is  revealed  in  scripture,  and  then  teU  me  that  a 
good^  a  great  poet  is  not  truly  shewn  in  his  warks,.  and  I  will  believe  you— 
but  not  till  then — ^for  the  humblest  and  the  highest  spirit,  if  tried  by  that  test» 
will  baith  be  found  wantin' ;  and  a'  that  I  ask.  for  eiihex  the  ane  or  the  ither 
set  o'  sinners  is— justice. 

NORTH. 

Yet  something  there  seems  to  be  unexplained  in  the  subject. 

SHBPHER0. 

There  maun  aye  be  left  something  unexplained  in  every  subject,  sir..  But 
hear  till  me  ae  minute  langer.  A  man  may  deliver  himsell  up  to  poetry  yri' 
too  total  a  devotion — sae  that  he  comes  to  dislike  common  life.  There's  much 
in  common  life,  sir,  as  you  ken,  that's  painfu,'  and  a  sair  restraint  on  the  wull. 
Folk  maun  learn  not  only  to  thole,  but  absolutely  ta  love,  many  things  in 
ithers  that  would  cut  but  a  }>oor  figure  in  poetry ;  and  to  cherish  many  things 
in  themsells  that  hae  nae  relation  whatsomever  wi'  the  imagination.  Every  head 
o'  a  house  maun  be  sensible  o'  that  whadoes  his  duty  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
master^  and  a  friend.  Let  these  things  be  forgotten,  or  felt  to  be  burdensome — 
and  the  mind  that  loves  at  all  times  to  expatiate  freely  in  a  warld  o'  its  ain«* 
even  though  the  elements  o*t  be  a'  human — is  under  a  strong  temptation  to  do 
sae— and  then  the  life  o'  the  man  becomes  defective  and  disordered.  In  such 
cases,  the  poet  who  loves  virtue  in  her  ideal  beauty,  and  worships  her  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  may  frae  her  authority  yet  be  a  recreant — in  real  life.  That's  a 
short  solution  o'  much  that's  puzzlin'  and  perplexin'  in  the  conduct  o'  men  o' 
genius ;  but  there's  anither  key  to  the  difficulty,  sir— only  I  fear  I'm  gettin' 
tedious  and  tiresome. 

NORTH. 

No — no— T-my  deai  James— go  on. 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  danger  in  the  indulgence  o'  feelings,  let  them  be  even  the  highest 
and  the  holiest  o'  our  nature,  without  constant  correspondin'  practice  to  pre- 
vent their  degeneration  into  mere  aimless  impulses — and  these  aimless  im- 
pulses are  found  but  a  weak  protection  against  the  temptations  that  assail  us 
m  this  world.  Why,  sir,  I  verily  beUeve  that  religion  itsell  may  be  indulged 
in  to  excess,  when  frequent  ea's  are  no  made  on  men  to  act,  as  well  as  to  think 
and  feel.  The  man  of  religion  is  perfectly  sincere,  though  he  be  found  wanting 
when  put  to  trial— just  like  the  man  of  genius.    Well-doing  is  necessary. — 

NORTH. 

There  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shall  we  say  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  true  character  of  a  true  poet  is  al- 
ways exhibited  in  his  poetry  ?  £h  ?  It  must  be  so — Burns^  Byron,  Cowper, 
Wordsworth,  are  all,  in  difierelit  ways,  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  apopthegjn. 

NORTH. 

But  what  think  you,  James,  of  the  vulgar  belief,  ih&t  a  bad  private  may  be 
a  good  public  character  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That  it  is  indeed  a  most  vtdgar  belief.  A  bad  private  character  is  a  black- 
guard—and how  could  a  blackguard  make  a  gude  public  character  ?  £h  ? 

NORTH. 

That's  a  poser. 

SHEPHERD. 

Only  you  see  there's  scarcely  sic  a  thing  as  morality  in  political  life ;  or  if 
there  be,  it's  anither  code,  and  gangs  by  the  name  o'  Expediency.  A  black- 
guard may  be  a  gae  gude  judge  o*  maist  kinds  o'  expediency — but  whenever 
the  question  gets  dark  and  difficult,  you  maun  hae  recoorse  to  the  licht  o'  con- 
science, and  what  becomes  o'  the  blackguard  then,  sir  ?  He  gangs  blind-fauld- 
ed  ower  a  precipice,  and  is  dashed  to  pieces.  But  besides  expediency,  there's 
what  they  ca' honour — national  honour — and  though  I  scarcely  see  boo  it  is— 
yet  great  blackguards  in  private  life  hae  a  sense  o'  that,  and  wadna,  but  under 
great  temptation,  sacrifeece  't.    A  bribe,  however,  administered  to  their  be- 


•ettiii'  iki,  wkatevw  thtft  itiay  be,  wiU  geterally  do  the  banaett,  And  they 
wiU  mU  e?eii  Ihf  fieedom  of  dieir  country  for  women  or  gdd* 

NO&TH* 

t  do  BOt  well  know  what  to  think  of  public  men  just  now,  Jtmes. 

SHfiFH£lU>. 

Th^  eeem  to  be  a  ^^oor  pitifu'  pack  the  maist  o'  them^  especii^y^  wi'  sum 
iwa  or  three  exception8-^<»ur  ain  Forty- Five.  Whenev^  a  man  past  thirty 
Idis  mt  that  he  nas  changed  his  opinion  about  ony  giyen  thing  in  ony  given 
tkacj  gvde  manners  alane  hinder  me  frae  tellin'  him  that  he  is  a  leear. — But 
let's  hae  nae  politics.  What  the  deervil  are  you  thinkin'  about  that  you're 
no  aUe&din'  to  me  speakin'  ?  Dinna  be  absent  For  Heaven's  sake  gie  ower 
that  face.  Ay,  there  the  Uack  thundet-doud  has  passed  awa',  and  your  be- 
nign and  beautiftt'  aald  physiognomy  ance  mair  looks  like  itsell  in  the  licht 
o*  heaven.  ^ 

NQfRTB. 

I  chanced  to  look  at  ibis  ring— • 

SHJEFHBmn. 

What?  The  ai^e  on  your  wee  finger  ?  The  finest  diam^ad  ever  glittered. 

NOaTH. 

And  the  image  <^  the  Noble  Being,  in  remembrance  cf  whom  I  have  wm 
k  ibr  twenty  years,  rose  up  before  me — ^methought  in  the  very  attitude  in 
which  he  used  of  <dd  to  address  a  public  assembly— the  right  arm  extended-* 

SHSPHxan.  * 
Fow  things  in  tfab  weary  warld  aae  deMditfu'  as  Keepsakes !  Nor  do  they 
#vcr,  to  my  heart  at  kasty  nor  to  my  een,  ever  lose  their  tender^  thdr  power- 
fu'  chaorml 

irOATH. 

How  slight — ^how  small — ^how  tiny  a  n^emosial^  SKves  a  beloved  friend  from 
obUvion— worn  on  the  finger 

Or  close  to  the  heart !  Especially  if  he  be  dead !  Nae  thocht  sae  unsupport* 
able  as  that  o'^entire,  total,  blank  fargetfulness--^hen  the  cretur  that  ance 
laticht,  and  song,  and  wept  to  us,  dose  to  our  side,  or  in  our  verra  arms,  is 
as  if  her  smiles,  her  voice,  her  tears,  her  kisses,  had  never  been !  She  and  them 
a'  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  nothingness  o'  the  dust ! 

MOJITH. 

It  is  not  safe  to  say,  James,  that  any  one  single  thought  that  ever  was  in 
the  mind  is  forgotten.  It  may  be  gone,  utterly  gone— like  a  bird  out  of  a 
cage.  But  a  thought  is  not  like  a  bird,  a  mortal  thing ;  and  why  may  it  not, 
after  many  many  long  years  have  past  by — so  many  and  so  long  that  we  look 
with  a  sort  of  quiet  longing  on  the  churchyard  heaps— why  may  it  not  return 
all  at  once  from  a  *'  far  countree,"  fresh,  and  fair,  and  bright,  as  of  yore,  when 
first  it  glided  into  being,  up  from  among  the  heaven-dew- opened  pores  in  the 
celestial  soil  of  the  soul,  and  **  possessed  it  wholly,"  as  if  there  for  ever  were 
to  have  been  its  blissful  abiding,  place,  in  those  sunny  regions  where  sin  and 
sorrow  as  yet  had  shewn  their  evil  eyes,  but  durst  not  venture  in,  to  scare  off 
from  the  paradise  even  one  of  all  its  divinest  inmates !  Why  may  not  the 
thought,  I  ask,  return — or  rather,  rise  up  again  on  the  spurit,  from  which  it 
has  never  fiown,  but  lain  hushed  in  that  mysterious  dormitory,  where  ideas 
sleep,  all  ready  to  awake  again  into  life,  even  when  most  like  death — for 
Ideas  are  as  oirds  of  passage,  and  they  are  also  akin  to  the  winter-sleeper^, 
so  that  no  man  comprehends  their  exits  or  their  entrances,  or  can  know  whe- 
ther any  one  of  all  the  tribe  is  at  any  one  moment  a  million  of  miles  o%  or 
wheeling  round  his  head,  and  ready  to  perch  on  his  hand ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Alloc  me,  sir,  noo  to  press  you  to  anither  glass  o'  Mrs  Gentle's  elder-flower 
wine. 

KOETH. 

Frontignac  ! — Now,  do  you,  James,  take  up  the  ball — ^for  I'm  out  of 
breath. 

SHSFBEED. 

Topleaie  you^  8k>  I  hae  read  latdy— or  at  least  tiled  to  read-^thte  b^obii 
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and  lectures^  and  what  not^  on  the  Association  o'  Ideas-^-aBd  yon  -explana* 
tions  and  theories  of  Tamroas  Bropn's^  and  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's^  and  Mt 
Alison's,  and  the  lave,  seem,  at  the  time  the  volume's  lyin'  open  afore  you, 
national  aneuc^ — ^sae  that  vou  canna  help  believin'  that^ach  o'  them  hastfung 
doon  a  great  hig  hunch  o'  keys,  wi'  a  clash  on  the  table,  that'll  enable  you  to 
open  a'  the  locks  o'  a'  the  doors  o'  the  Temple  o'  Natur.  But,  dog  on't !  the 
verra  first  lock  you  try,  the  key'll  no  fit!  Or  if  it  fits,  you  cannot  get  it  to 
turn  roun',  though  you  chirt  wi'  your  twa  hands  till  you're  baith  black  and 
red  in  the  face,  and  desperate  angry.  A'  the  Metapheesicks  that  ever  were 
theoreezed  into  a  system  o'  Philosophy  '11  never  clear  up  the  mystery  o'  me^ 
mory  ae  hue^  or  enable  me  nor  ony  "body  else  to  understand  hoo,  at  ae  time, 
ve  may  knock  on  your  head  wi'  your  loof  or  nieve  till  it's  sair,  without  awa- 
kening a  single  thocht,  ony  mair  than  you  would  awauken  a  dormouse  in  the 
heart  o'  the  bole  of  an  aik,  by  tappin'  on  the  rough  hide ;  while  at  another  time, 
you  canna  gie  your  head  a  jie  to  the  ae  side,  without  tens  o'  thousans  o' 
thochts  fleein'  out  o'  your  mouth,  your  nose,  and  your  een,  just  like  a  swarm 
o'  bees  playin'  whurr — and  bum — ^into  the  countless  sky,  when  by  chance  you 
hae  upset  a  skep,  or  the  creturs  o'  thair  accord,  and  in  the*  passion  o'  their 
ain  instinck,  are  aff  after  their  Queen,  and  havin'  tormented  naif  the  kintra- 
side  for  hours,  a'  at  last  settle  down  on  the  branch  o'  an  apple-tree  perhaps-^ 
the  maist  unlikely,  to  all  appearance,  they  could  find — and  perplexin'  to  the 
man  wi'  the  ladder,  and  the  towel  outower  his  face, — because  the  Queen-Bee 
preferred,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  that  ackward  branch^to  a'  ither  resting- 
places  on  which  she  could  hae  rested  her  doup,  although  it  was  physically 
and  morally  impossible  that  she  could  ever  hae  seen  the  tree  afore,  never  ha- 
vin' been  alloo*a  to  set  her  foot  ayont  the  door  o'  the  skep,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  her  subjects,  or  at  lea^t  her  Ministers,  wha,  unlike  some  ithers  I 
micht  mention,  dinna  despise  the  voice  o'  the  people,  even  though  it  should  be 
nae  louder  nor  a  murmur  or  a  hum  \ 

NORTH. 

Come,  James,  no  politicflo^keep  to  philosophy. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Queen-Thocht's  the  same's  the  Qucen-Bee-^and  when  "she's  let  loose 
in  till  heaven,  out  flees  the  haill  swarm  o'  winged  fancies  at  her  tail,  wi' a  noise 
like  thunder. 

NORTH. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  Keepsakes——-* 

SHEPHBRD* 

And  sae  we  are  still.  I  see  the  road  windin'  alang  on  the  richt  haun  yon*' 
ner— ^ut  we're  like  passengers  loupin'  afi^  the  tap  o'  the  cotch  at  the  fit  o'  a 
hill,  and  divin'  devious  through  a  wood  by  a  short  cut,  to  catch  her  again 
afore  she  get  through  the  turnpike. 

NORTH* 

The  pleasantest  way  either  of  travel  or  of  talk* 

SHEPHERD. 

Ten  hund^  thousan'  million  thochts  andieeiingi^  and  fancies,  and  ideas, 
and  emotions,  and  passions,  and  what  not,  a'  lie  thegether,  heads  and  thraws, 
in  the  great,  wide,  saft,  swellin',  four-posted,  mony^pillowed  bed  o'  the  Ima- 
gination. Joys,  sorrows,  hopes,  fears,  raptures,  agonies,  shames,  horrors,  re- 
pentances,' remorses — strange  bed-fellows  indeed,  sir — some  skuddy-naked, 
some  clothed  in  duds,  and  some  gorgeously  apparelled^  ready  to  rise  up  and 
sit  down  at  feasts  and  festivals——- 

NORTH. 

Stop,  James,  stop— 

SHEPHERD. 

'Tis  the  poet  alane,  sir,  that  can  speak  to  ony  purpose  about  sic  an  associa- 
tion o'  ideas  as  that,  sir ;  he  kens  at  every  botch  amang  them,  whilk  is  about 
to  start  up  like  a  sheeted  cadaver  shiverin'  cauld-rife  as  the  grave,  or  a 
Btoled  queen,  a  rosy,  balmy,  fragrant-bosomed  queen,  wi'  lang,  white,  satin 
arms,  to  twine  roun'  your  verra  sowle!  But  the  metaphyseecian,  what  kens 
he  about  the  matter?  Afc^e  he  has  putten  the-spnecs  astraadle  o'  his  nose,  the 
floor  o'  the  imagination  is  a'  astir  like  the  foaming  sea— and  aiblins  hushed 
again  into  a  cswm  at  deep  as  that  a'  a  souny  hill,  where  lichti  and  lambs  are 
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dancin'  thither  oh  tihe  greeiraward^  and  to  the  music  of  the  lilting  liQties 
'amang  the  golden  groves  o'  hroom>  i>roud  to  see  their. yellow  glories  reflect^ 
in  the  poolS;,  like  hlossoms  hloomi^'  in  anitber  waild  belonging  to  Uie  Naiadi^ 
«iid  the  moanaids  1 

HORTK. 

But,  James^  we  ifere  speaking  of  Keepsakes. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  sae  we  are  still.  For  what  is  a  keepsake  but  a  material  memorial  o'  a 
Spiritual  happening  ?  Something  substantial^  throi%h  whose  instrumentality 
the  shadowy  past  may  resettle  on  the  present— till  a  bit  metal^  or  a  bit 
jewel,  or  a  bit  lock  o'  hair,  or  a  Mt  painted  paper^  shall  suddenly  bring  the 
tears  into  your  startled  arid  softened  een^  by  a  dear,  delightfu'^  overwhdmin' 
image  o'  Life-in^Beath  ? 

KORTH. 

Of  all  keepsakes,  memorials,  relics,  most  tenderly,  most  dearly,  most  de« 
Toutly,  James,  do  I  love  a  little  lock  of  hsur ! — and  oh !  when  the  head  it  beau- 
tBied  has  long  mouldered  in  the  dust,  how  spiritual  seems  the  undying  gloss* 
iness  of  the  sole  remaining  ringlet !  All  else  gone  to  nothing — save  and  ex- 
eept  that  soft,  smooth,  bumishai,  golden,  and  glorious  fragment  of  the  appa« 
reiling  thatcmce  hung  in  clouds  and  sunshine  over  an  angel's  brow ! 

SHEFHBRD. 

Ay— as  poor  Kirke  White  says— 

''  It  must  have  been  a  lovelv  head 
That  had  such  lovely  hair ! 

But  dirina  think  ony  mair  upon  her  the  noo,  sir.  What  fules  we  s^re  to  sum« 
mon  up  shadbws  and  spectres  frae  the  grave,  to  trouble    ■  ■ 

NORTH. 

Her  image  troubles  me  not.  Why  should  it  ?  Methinks  I  see  her  walking 
yonder,  as  if  fifty  years  of  life  were  extinguished,  and  that  were  the  sun  of  my 
youth !  Look — ^look — James  ! — ^a  figure  all  arrayed,  like  Innocence,  in  white 
garments !  Grone — ^gone ! — Yet  such  visions  are  delightful  vtsitants-*-and  the 
day,  and  the  evening,  and  the  night,  are  all  sanctified  on  which  the  apparition 
comes  and  goes  with  a  transient,  yet  immortal  smile  I 

SHEPHERBv 

Ay,  sir !  a  lock  o'  hair,  I  agree  wi'  you,  is  far  better  than  ony  pictur.  It's 
a  paurt  o'  the  beloved  object  hersell — itbelanged  to  the  tresses  that  aften,  lang, 
lang  ago,  may  hae  a'  been  suddenly  dishevelled,  like  a  shower  o'  sunbeams, 
ower  your  beatin' breast !  But  noo  solemn  thochts  sadden  the  beauty  ance  sae 
bricht — sae  refulgent — the  langer  you  gaze  on't,  the  mair  and  mair  pensive 
grows  the  expression  of  the  holy  relic-^it  seems  to  say,  almost  upbraidingly, 
**  Weep'st  thou  no  more  for  me  ?"  and  then,  indeed,  a  tear,  true  to  the  impe« 
rishable  affection  in  which  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoice, ''  when  life  itself  was 
young,"  bears  witness  that  the  object  towards  which  it  yearned  is  no  more 
forgotten,  now  that  she  has  been  dead  for  so  many  many  long  weary  years, 
than  she  was  forgotten  during  an  hour  of  absence;  that  came  like  a  passing 
cloud  between  us  and  the  sunshine  of  her  living,  her  loving  smiles ! 

NORTH* 

Were  a  picture  perfectly  like  our  deceased  &iend«— no  shade  of  expression, 
however  slight,  that  was  his,  awanting— none  there,  however  sHght,  that  be- 
longed not  to  the  face  that  has  faded  utterly  away— then  might  a  picture— 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  that's  never  the  case,  sir.  There's  aye  something  wrang,  either 
about  the  mouth,  or  the  een,  or  the  nose — or  what  s  warst  o'  a',  you  canna  fin* 
fawte  wi'  ony  o'  the  features  for  no  being  like,  and  yet  the  painter,  frae:no 
kennin'  the  delightfu'  character  o'  her  or  nim  that  was  sittin'  till  him,  leaves 
out  o'  the  face  the  entire  speerit— or  aiblins,  that  the  portrait  mayna  be  de« 
ficient  in  expression,  he  pits  in  a  sharp  clever  look,  like  that  o'  a  blue  stocks 
ing,  into  saft,  dewy,  divine  een,  swknmin'  wi'  sowie !  spoils  the  mouth  a'  the- 
gether  by  puckerin'  't  up  at  the  corners,  sae  that  a'  the  innoc^t  smiles,  mant< 
Sn'  there  Uke  kisses,  ^k  flight  frae  liic  prim  lips,  cherry-ripe  though  ihej  be ; 
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mmI»  l^lin'  to'tha  delieate,  itniudit/ teeneclgcd  keehl  cf  hm-GMm^-vf,  hey 
Greeim  noieo^wlMt  does  the  fiue  do,  bate  raiiet  up  ikke  imddlB  9*  ^  bng»  ok 
•"•may  HeaTen  ne^er  forgie  hliii*-«codc8  it  up  at  the  ]^t  sae,  that  ]poii  caa 
see  up  the  nostrils — a  thing  I  dinna  like  at  a' — and  for  thii,  wkidi  he  ca'a  • 
portrait,  and'  proposes  sendin'  to  die  Exhibition,  he  has  the  conscience  to 
charge  you — withouten  the  fraBte**-^^  reasonable  apom  e>'  ae  hvuadteed  pottuda 
sterling! 

X<UITH. 

Next  to  a  loek  ol  hair,  James,  is  iei  bmoch,  pt  a  ring,  that  baa  he^i  VOKII  b^r 
a  belored  &i«Eid. 

8HEPHEED. 

Just  aae ;  and  then  you  can  put  the  iiair  intil  the  hasmk  ot  ibe  H»grm 
baith — and  wear  them  on  your  finger  and  on  your  breast  a'  Qidit  lang,  dfeam* 
dream,  dreamin'  awa'  back  into  the  raniahed  world  0'  unindurable,  and  in- 
oomiqrehenstUe^  and  inutterable  things ! 

NOaTH. 

Or  what  think  you  of  a  book,  my  dear  Janegi  ■■. 

SHEFHEin. 

Ay,  a  bit  bookie  0'  ane's  ain  writin',  a  poem  perhaps,  or  a  gailaiid  0'  baU 
lants  and  sangs,  with  twa  three  lovin'  yerses  on  the  fly-leaf,  by  way  o'  inacrip* 
tion — ^for  there's  something  unco  a^etionate  in  maimscripp — bound  on  pur- 
pose for  her  in  delicate  white  silver- edged  cawf,  wi'  floweira  alaog  tba  border, 
or  the  figure  o'  a  heart  perhaps  in  the  middle,  pierced  wi'  a  dart,  or  breathin 
out  flames  like  a  volcawno, 

NORTH. 

A  device,  James,  as  natural  as  it  is  new. 

'     SHEPHEBDt 

Nane  o'  your  sneers,  you  auld  satirist.  Whether  natural  or  unpati;ral| 
new  or  auld,  the  device,  fra  being  sae  common,  canna  be  far  wrang — for  a 
the  warld  has  been  in  love  at  ae  time  or  ither  0'  its  life,  and  kens  best  hoo  to 
express  its  ain  passion.  What  see  you  ever  in  love-sangs  that's  at  a'  new? 
Never  ae  single  word.  It's  just  the  same  thing  ower  again,  Uke  a  vernal  shower 
patterin'  amang  the  buddin'  woods.  But  let  the  Unes  come  sweetly  and  saftly* 
and  a  wee  wildly  too,  fra  the  lips  o'  Genius,  and  they  shall  delight  a'  mankind* 
and  womankind  too,  without  ever  weary  in'  diem,  whether  they  pe  said  or  sun^ 
But  try  to  be  original—to  keep  aff  a'  that  ever  has  been  said  afore,  for  fear  o* 
plagiarisnii  or  in  ambition  o'  originality,  and  your  poem  '11  be  like  a  bit  p'  ice 
that  you  bae  taken  into  your  mouth  unawawres  for  a  lump  0'  white  sugar* 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  James,  the  hour  is  elaps^,  and  we  must  to  our  tpll^1»  Tl)(S 
Gentles  will  be  here  in  a  jifley,  and  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  intii^^ate  as  wa 
are,  and  attached  by  the  kindest  ties,  I  never  feel  at  my  ease  in  their  com* 
pany,  in  the  afternoon,  unless  my  hair  be  powdered,  pay  ruffles  op,  and  py 
ailver  buckles. 

SHSFHERDf 

Do  you  mean  the  buckles  (m  your  shoon,  or  the  buckles  on  yowr  bre^B? 

NORTH. 

My  shoon,  to  be  sure.    James-*^  Jamea ! 

SHEFHERB. 

I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  sir— and  yet  it's  nae  great  secret  either ;  for  I'm  0' 
opinion  that  we  a'  ken  our  ain  hearts,  only  we  dinna  ken  what's  best  for 
them,— you're  in  love  wi'  Mrs  Gentle,  Na,  na — dinna  hang  down  your  hea4< 
and  blush  in  that  gate ;  there's  nae  harm  in't — nae  sin — onljr  you  should 
marry  her,  sir ;  for  J  never  saw  a  woman  sae  in  love  wi'  a  vaan^  ijn  a'  my  b(^ 
days. 

NORTH. 

J  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  so,  my  dear  James. 

SHEFHERD. 

Tuts.  You  canna  attempt  to  walk  across  the  room,  that  her  twa  een  art 
no  followin'  you  on  your  crutch,  wi'  a  mixed  expression  0'  love,  mi  JEear  Uuji 
you  should  fa'  and  duiocate  your  knee-pan,  or— 

NOaTH. 

Crutch !  Why,  you  know,  James,  well  enough,  that  for  the  last  twelve^ 
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month  I  have  worn  it>  not  for  use,  but  ornament    I  am  thinking  of  laying 
it  aside  entirely. 

''  And  capering  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  V  Be  persuaded  by  me^  sir, 
and  attempt  nae  sic  thing.  Naebody  topposes  liiat  your  tsongtitiition's  broken 
in  upon^  sir^  or  that  youTe  subject  to  a  general  frailty  o'  niU»ir.  The  gout 's  a 
local  complaint  vri'  you — and  what  the  waur  is  a  man  for  haein'  an  occasional 
pain  in  his  tae  ?  Besides^  sir,  there's  a  great  deiA  in  hahlU-asid  Mrs  Gentle 
has  been  sae  lang  accustomed  to  look  at  you  on  the  cratch,  that  there's  nae 
sayin'  hoo  it  mi(mt  be,  were  you  togie  owre  that  captiTatis'  hobbk,  and  figure 
on  the  floor  like  a  dancing  master.  At  ]Fovir  time  •'  life,  you  eud  never  howp 
to  be  an  extremely-r-an  uncommonly  a^ive  ma&*«K  your  ieg»— and  therefore 
it's  better,  it's  wiser,  and  it's  safer,  to  ceatiaue  a  ant  o'  kmcter,  and  keep  to 
the  crutch. 

NORTH. 

But  does  she  absolutely  fdlow  me  with  her  eyes? 

SHCFHBBI). 

She  just  reminds  me,  sir,  when  you're  in  the  room  mV  her,  o'  a  bit  image  o' 
a  duck  soomin'  about  in  a  bowl  o'  water  at  the^omaMMMl  V  a  ioadstane.  She's 
really  a  bonny  body — and  no  sae  auld  either.  Na6i>ody  'U  laudi  at  the  mar- 
riage—and I  shouldna  be  surprised  if  you  had— -^ 

NORTH. 

"  The  world's  dread  laugh,"  as  it  is  called,  has  bo  terron  to  me,  my  dear 
James— 

SHEFHERB. 

Nane  whatever— I  weel  ken  that  ;•— and  I  think  I  see  you  sittin'  wi'  your 
poothered  head,  aside  her  in  the  chay  drawn  by  four  blood  horses,  cavin  their 
heads  till  the  foam  flies  owre  dbte  het^es,  a'  adorned  wi'  white  ribbons,  and  the 
postilions  wi'  great  braid  favours  on  th«ir  breasts  like  roses  or  stars,  smackin' 
their  whups,  while  the  crood  huzsaws  you  aff  to  your  honeymoon  amang  the 
mountains— 

NORTH. 

I  will  pop  the  question,  this  Tery  evening. 

tHBFHBRD. 

Just  takit  fiur  granted  that  the  marriage  is  to  be  as  sune  as  the  settlements 
can  be  drawn  up— look  to  her,  and  speak  to  her,  and  press  her  haun,  when- 
ever she  puts  her  arm  intil  yours,  as  if  it  was  a'  fixed — and  she'll  sune  re- 
turn a  bit  wee  saft  uncertain  squeeze — aod  tbep  by  aod  by— 

NORTH. 

I'll  begin  this  very  evening— »- 

Saftly— saftly — ^moderate  your  transports.  You  maun  begin  by  degrees, 
and  no  be  owre  tender  upon  h^  a'  atance,  or  she'll  wunner  what's  the  maitter 
wi'  you— suspeck  that  you're  mad>  or  hae  been  takin'  a  drap  drink — ^and  are 
only  makin'  a  fule  o'  her— — 

NORTH. 

Ha !  yonder  she  is,  James.  Gentle  by  name,  and  gentle  by  nature !  To 
her  delicate  touch  the  door  seems  to  open  as  of  itself,  and  to  turn  on  its 
hinges— 

SHEPHERD. 

As  if  they  were  iled.  Wait  a  wee,  and  maybe  you'U  bear  her  bang't  after  her 
like  a  clap  o'  thunder. 

NORTH. 

Hush  !  impious  man.  How  meekly  the  most  loveable  matron  rings  the  door, 
bell !  What  can  that  lazy  fellow,  JohUi  be  about^  that  h$  does  not  fly  to  let 
the  angel  in  ? 

tHEFHERD* 

Perhaps  deanin'  the  shoon,  prthe  knives  and  forks.  Noo  mind  you,  behave 
'  youtsell.    Come  awa'. 

{The  Shepherd  takes  the  crutch^ and  Mr  North  walks 
towards  the  Lodge  as  fresh  as  a  five-year  ^old,) 
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THE  CH&ISTSKING. 

Abray'd— a  balf-aDgdic  si^t— 
In  vests  of  pure  Baptismal  wbite-r- 
The  Mother  to  the  Font  doth  bring    . 
The  little,  helpless^  nameless  thing, ,    ..  < 

.  With  hushes  soft  and  mild  icare^sing^ 
At  once  to  get — a  name  and  blessing.x-^ 
Close  by  the  Babe  the  Priest  doth  stand-*^ 
The  Sacred  water  at  his  hand> 
Whidi  must  assoil  the  soul  within 
From  every  stain  of  Adam's  sin.-* 
The  Infant  eyes  the  mystic  scenes. 
Nor  knows  what  all  this  wonder  means; 
And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say, 
''  I  am  a  Christian  made  this  day." 
Now,  frighted,  clings  to  Nurse's  hold^ 
Shrinking  from  the  water  ;cold. 
Whose  virtues,  rightly  understood. 
Are,  as  Bethesda's  waters,  good.— 
Strange  words— the  World,  the  Fleshy  the  Devil-^ 
Poor  babe,  what  can  it  know  of  evil  ? 
But  we  must  silently  adore 
Mysterious  truths,  and  not  explore. 
Enough  for  him,  in  after  times. 
When  he  shall  read  these  artless  rhymes. 
If  looking  back  upon  this  day 
With  easy  conscience,  he  can  say 
"  I  have  m  part  redeem'd  the  pledge 
Of  my  baptismal  privilege.; 

And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee  >    / 

AU  that  my  Sponsors  kind  renounced  for  me." 

C.  Lamb. 
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Such  goodness  in  your  face  doth  shine. 
With  modest  look,  without  design. 
That  I  despair,  poor  pen  of  mine 

Can  e'er  express  it. 
To  give  it  words  I  feebly  try  ; 
My  spirits  fail  me  to  supply 
Befltting  language  foi^t,  and  I 

Can  only  bless  it  J 

II. 
But  stop,  rash  verse !  and  don't  abuse 
A  bashful  maiden's  ear  with  news 
Of  her  own  virtues.    She'll  refuse 

Praise  sung  so  loudly. 
Of  that  same  goodness  you  admire. 
The  best  part  is,  she  don't  aspire 
To  praise— nor  of  herself  desire 

To  think  too  proudly. 

C.Lamb* 
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Tub  best  living  in  Ireland— I  do 
not  speak  ecclesiasHcaUy — 1&  in  Cork ; 
they  naye  the  best  of  fish^  fleshy  fowl^ 
and  claret^  and  the  science  of  jollifica* 
tion  is  pursued  in  a  spirit  oi  generous 
rivah7^  whidi  is  highly  gratifying  to 
every  digesting  stomach.  For  this 
cause,  if  you  }^  in  Dublin^  and  have 
nothing  particular  to  do  there,  go  to 
Cork.  That  being  settled^  the  next 
Aing  is,  how  you  are  to  get  there ; 
and  after  having  debated  the  several 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  post« 
chaise^  mail-coach,  and  stage-coach^ 
you  may  choose  which  you  like  best ; 
but  for  my  part,  being  a  loyal  subject, 
and  having  only  myself  to  take  care  of^ 
I  make  choice  of  his  Majesty's  mail. 

There  is^  or  at  least  there  once  was, 
a  Cork  mail  which  left  Dublin  early 
in  the  day,  of  which  I  availed  myself 
in  order  to  be  transported  to  the  true 
Athens  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  little 
pert,  busy  Whig  town,  in  the  north, 
called  Belfast,  which  assumes  this 
title,  with  about  as  much  reason  as 
Joseph  Hume  has  for  considering  him- 
self  an  arithmetidan.  There  are  as 
much  Greek  and  mathematics,  in  any. 
one  parish  of  Cort,  as  in  all  Belfast 
and  the  parts  adjacent,  including  the 
Institution— This  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. The  morning  I  fixed  on  for 
my  journey,  was  unluckily  obscured 
by  one  of  those  Irish  fogs,  which,  to 
tne  promotion  of  sore  throats  and  low 
spirits,  are  apt  to  preva^  in  that  season 
when  the  trees  are  getting  into  the 
*^  sear  and  yellow  let^;"  so  I  silently 
stowed  myself  away  in  a  comer  of  the 
coach, 

<*  Wrapped  in  my  virtue,  and  a  closa  8ur« 
tout," 

and  applied  myself,  with  no  inconsi* 
derable  industry,  to  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper  which  I  had  brought  with 
me,  containing  a  very  elaborate  debate 
on  the  Corn  Laws.  I  never  before 
read  with  any  advantage  in  a  carriage, 
but  upon  this  occasion  I  felt  there  was 
a  pleasing  analogy,  and  harmony  with 
nature,  in  the  speech  which  I  studied. 
I  thought  I  saw  fog  oozing  out  of  the 
paper — the  words,  and  the  ideas  they 
were  meant  to  cohvey,  fell  into  a 
pleasing  continuous  confusion ;  I  lean* 
ed  back  to  consider  the  subject  more 
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at  my  ease,  and  was  just,  as  I  coiicei* 
yed,  getting  very  profound  i^ion  the 
subject  of  the  "averages,"  when  I 
was  disturbed  by  a  loud 'dispute  about 
the  average  price  of  sheep  at  the  last 
Bidlinasloe  fair.  The  fact  was,  I  had 
slept  for  several  hours,  and  we  were 
now  near  Castledermot,  and  about 
thirty  miles  from  Dublin,  when  my 
fellow  travellers,  of  less  meditativeha- 
bits,  burst  my  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  discussion  on 
rural  affairs  in  general,  and  the  profits 
of  sheep  stock  in  particular.  One  of 
-the  disputants  I  soon  discovered  to  be 
a  grazier,  *^  whose  talk  was  of  buU 
locks"  fbr  the  most  part ;  though,  for 
the  present,  he  had  fallen  into  a  brief 
episode  concerning  the  woolly  tribe. 
He  was  one  of  that  class,  of  which 
even  Ireland  could  at  the  close  of  the 
war  boast  not  a  few,  who,  though  they 
wore  frieze  coats,  had  good  store  of 
debentures  in  their  chests  at  home, 
and  of  money  at  their  bankers.  But 
since  Bonaparte  and  prices  have 
faUen,  these  stores  have  in  many  cases 
sadlv  melted  away.  Irish  landlords, 
for  tne  most  part,  live  up  to  the  highest 
penny  of  rent  they  can  screw  from  the 
land,  besides  mortgaging  for  marriage 
portions,  and  the  like ;  and  they  are 
not  able,  nor  willing,  if  they  were 
able,  to  reduce  il^nts  upon  a  change  of 
times.  So  the  farmers  and  graziers 
who  had  saved  money,  were  obliged 
to  continue  to  pay  it  in  rent,  after  the 
land  had  ceased  to  be  worth  the  rent ; 
and  the  landlord  had  to  pay  it  to  the 
capitalist  for  interest  of  money  he  had 
borrowed ;  and  the  capitalist,  seeing  the 
country  people  were  breaking,  would 
lend  them  no  more  money,  but  invest- 
ed it  in  the  public  funds,  and  thus,  as' 
agricultural  stock  fell,  government 
stock  rose.  But  this  is  something  be- 
side the  present  matter ;  our  grazier 
looked  like  an  Irishman,  every  inch  of 
him ;  and  his  height  extended  to  one 
or  two  inches  over  and  above  six  feet ; 
he  wore  top  boots  and  leathern  unmeii* 
tionables,  both  of  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  seen  service  since  the  year  of 
the  Union ;  his  coat  was  of  frieze,  as 
aforesaid,  ornamented  with  iron  but« 
tons,  and  was  what  he  would  himself 
have  called,  a  ^^  cliver  coat :"  that  is 
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to  say>  a  ganxient  which,  with  preten-i 
sions  to  smartness^  exhibits  exoeedtog 
liberality  in  the  tailor  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  material  made  use  of.    Hk 
voice  was  such  as  might  be  given  to  a 
man  for  shouting  en  the  mountaint» 
and  his  cadences  were  cascades  of 
Hunster  brogue,  whic^  jrolled  from 
his  lips  like  potatoes  out  of  a  sack* 
.  The  other  disputant  was  a  smart 
dapper,  man  of  about  fifty,  whose 
slightly  powdered  head,  coat  of  the 
finest  bliie>  with  shining  buttwiSj  and 
redundancy  (^elaborately  ^aitsd  shirt* 
niffle,  shewed  he  belonged  to  the  disa 
of '^  gentlemen :"  he  affected  the  wag/ 
and  indeed  had  no  small  share  of  hu- 
mour, for  the  sake  of  the  display  of: 
whioh,^  he  condescended  to  argue  with 
the  g^aziw.    It  came  out  by  degrees 
that  he  waa  an  attcwney,  and  agent  to 
an  absentee ;lord ;  and  it, was  ama-* 
2ing  with  what  fluency  he,  discoursed 
upon  land,  leases,  and  politics:  upon 
the  last,  he  was  partictuarly  eloquent 
fmd  di£^Me,  and  swore  by  the  names 
of  Sir  John  Newport,  and  Mr  Spring 
Eice,  whom  he  had  lately  seen  iik 
I^iondon^    ^  These  were  the  men,"  he. 
said,  **  who  listened  to  the  represent 
tations  of  men.  of  sense  concerning 
Ireland ;"  and  then  h^  added,  in  a  sig- 
nificant under^tone,  "  that  though  it 
was  no^  proper  to  l^ag  in  such  a  case,^ 
yet  he  c(nild  tell  who  it  waa  they  took 
their  hints  firom,  in  the  last  speecbea 
they  made  cm  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
the  House  of  CommMis/.' 
.  But  now  the  fog  had  cleared  off; 
and  as  we  were  entedng  the  town  of 
Castkdermol,  which  hat  a  name  in 
Irish  history,  I  left  my  communica- 
tive lecturer  cm  .Irish  politic^  Mid 
transferred  myself  to  tl^  outside  of: 
the  coadi  fur  better  opportunity  of 
observation.  Thia  little  town,  I  knew,, 
had  once  been  a  royal  sesidence,  and 
a  parliament  was  held  ia  it  even  two 
centuries  after  the  coming  of  the  Eog* 
lish.    It  was  fortified,  and  had  legUf 
lar  gates,  of  which  the  names  survive, 
whUe  the  things  themselves^  and'aU 


other  traces  of  fortification,  have.pass- 
cd  away*  Xhere.still,  however,  re- 
mains a  very  beautiful  monument  of 
j^tiquity ;  it  is  the  ruins  of  a  mag. 
nificent  abbey  of  Franciscans,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  one  of  ^e 
first  of  the  Gkraldine  family^  who  held 
t^e  £arld0m  of  Kildare.*  The  walla 
of  the  large  usle  are  still  standing,  and. 
one  large  window  remains  in  beaud^ 
ful  preservation.  It  yexed  me  to  th* 
heart  to  see  that  the  country^feUowa 
had  made  a  ball-alley  of  the  place,  and 
were  busy  at  their  game,  laughing  and 
swearing,  on  the  very  spot  where  for*^ 
merly 

*^  TMng  anthems  swall*d  the  note  of 
praise" 

One  would  have  st^posed,  that  the^ 
priest  might  have  interforea,  andpre^ 
vented  this  dishonour  to  the  old  halm^ 
lowed  walls,  or  that  the  superatition 
which  is  said  to  prevail  so  much  among 
the  people  themselves,  would  have  de*^ 
terred  tnem  from  pursuing  thev  noi^ 
sport  in  a  place  once  devoted  to  the 
prayers  of  their  own  churdi;  but  I 
nave  remarked,  that  the  superstitlona' 
of  the  common  people  in  Ireland,  ssU 
dom  reach  to  any  lofty  or  dignified 
feeling — they  chiefly  relate  to  absurd, 
notions  about  mysterious  influeneea 
on  their  own  personal  condition,  gs 
that  of  their  cattle,  and  never  arriva 
at  that  degree  of  poetical  elevatictt 
which  makes  the  vice  even  of  suport 
stition  ''  lose  half  its  evil,  in  losing  all 
its  grossness."  I  would  beg  leave  t» 
suggest  to  J.  K.  L*,  in  who4e  assuiaaed 
diocese  the  old  abbey  stands,  that  wheli 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Q,vm^ 
tion  gives  him  a  little  leisure  ii^ftA 
those  poMtical  pursuits,  i?  which  hm 
has  displayed  so  much  Christian  mildU 
ness,  truth,  and  consistency,  he  mig^t 
worse  employ  a  portion  of  that  spmt* 
ual  authority,  wnich  so  active  a  man 
as  he  is  wiU  not  suffer  to  lie  idle,  than 
in  rescuing  the  remains  of  an  aaeieHi 
Eoman  Catholic  church  from  daily 
dishonour. 


*  He  reUgioas  honses  faanded  m  Ireland. fay  the  eailjf  £ki|^8eltlef%  wave  rm§ 
nuaseroRis;^  aadtteiraial  mthiaiespect  is  attributed^ li^  a  v^ry  eleq^eiit  and  abl« 
writer  oi  oac  4i^  to  their  desire  to  emplate  !» thie  mamer  th0  enwoiillea  of  whiBh 
tbey  were  so  eoitnsQnly  goiHy. 

.  "  The  ear^  BagttshMfentiirers  wtie^  emlnciitly  disttaguisiied  for  tbis  species  ci 
piety;  One  himcfered  and  six^  religioas  houses*  Iminded  and  endowed  hetweea  the 
landing  of  Henry  IL  and  tbat  of  Sdwaid  Braeci  with  countless  grants  of  ixod  and 
other  m^nor  benefactie9%  wera  the  ^endidpwfwmstUsqf  tkar  tvfnortr*'*— DoczOA  FoBit 
LAN's  Hiitory  ofthf  Jhman  Catholic  Church  in  trdanif  p.  5^ 
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i&  Cavkm  is  j^tty  >  tW  ikMttt  pi«s66 
&roagk  C^(tm:  Brtten'tf  decBf^Tiey  in 
Irkicb  8om«of  tiie'i^i«te»of  park  s<^« 
nery  tece  fine,  tfad  ii  ha»  It  euri»tt».efr 
£eet  to  dyi¥»^iwyfifc  »  n«Miti^<iott^ 
«i^  sfMBf^af  dMrgnolDg^^iedy  on 
^e  ^&e  ofyom,  and  »  score  or  two  of 
iareffl^ioIuBg  about  on  tlie  otherr  Tk« 
oulskirto  of  tbo  towa  itself  tirt  hand^* 
some  ^  and  fbore  is  aft  «ir  of  buiihress 
find  cbeorfttlnets  m  tbo  i^eets,  though 
iQ  the  interior  of  the  town  they  are 
erowdedr  and  inooi^enfenli.  Thence  to 
Kiikenny,  the  road  lies  ft^good  port  of 
^e  way  wiU»in  a  field  or  two  of  the 
river  Barrowy  wbidb  is^ntfvigiible  np"  fo 
Cark»w,  and  its  bMiks  are  green,  and 
planted.  Kilkenny,  Uke  most  other 
places  of  whicbone  forms  large  expec^ 
tatioris,  {^apttacpetttedisappeintmentk 
l^he  struiger  who  knows  Ireland  only 
from  books,  bethinks  him,  as  he  ap- 
proaches Kilkadiyf  of  the  city  which 
once  was  the  centre  point  of  the  English 
pale,,  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and 
filled  with  oburcb^  and  monasteries^ 
the  most  considerable  that  eten  this 
ehuroh-beridd^  kland  coi»ld  boast. 
Here,also,  wore  ParUomentsheld,  and 
i^moiis  statutes  enacted,  forming  ar  le^ 
gisktive  scourge  for  the  ^u^ppy  na« 
tives,  which  even  En^hh  power  was 
unable  to  wi^  >  ftnd  here  has  been 
fat  long  ages  past  llie  fainily  seat  of  the 
bouse  of  Ormondy  whose  name  alonb 
is;  sufficietit  to  eali  op  a  host  of  his«* 
torical  recollections^  Nev^thelese,  I 
fould  not  say,  ae  Uie  song  does> 

**OBft  J  of  a\  towti*  m  Itelafnd,  Kilkenny 

The  vieW  up  and,  down  the  i^ore, 
j^om  tbe  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^wn,  is  certainly  |>ieturesque  in  some 
degree;  it  is  generally  called  beautififk 

Onwards  towards  Clonmell  the 
country  is  most  discouragingly  bare 
Imd  bleak.  As  we  ascended  a  long 
biH  near ,  ^*  Nane-  mile  House,"  I  got  a 
hear  and  acdufato  view  of  &liebh-na« 
Mann,  or  the  Woman's  Mountain,  a 
stupendpus  mil,  tl^e  opposite  side  of 
Which  I  had  gftzed  upon  before,  wit& 
Hbtcie  -^pect  ^kiid  admiratum,  in  dri« 
tlfffit  ilon^  ih^  vetdant  and  fertile 
baniitf  of  the  ^uiK  from  'V^aterlbrd  to 
6arHcl&  In  the  former  view.  Its  fore^ 
jlh'ortenel^  sA^pe  seemed  likb  an  eilor- 
iAovLi  bluff  bdwea  done,  or  doucU 
clipped  haycock;  but  seen  distinctly 
ikk  the  ilppefa^y  ud!e,^lt  more  resem^ 
Dledtb^  iaverted  bidl' of  '^  some  tall 


Ammuml^  wftH  t>  gf^mtie^  cMstHr 
OOixebihg  before  k»  b^f^  Tie  eooili^ 
Wj  aM  al>o«t  wa^  wild  and  deifolate. 
A  long  tnict  of  k>w-l]^ijig  beoiy  knM 

tOBt0Oatk  tWiWS  fbv  'VflW^p  OF  y/itWtt  tO 

ll^  foot  of  SlkblHiMKMaBiiiy  plentii 
ik^  interseoted  wftb  broad  moa^no^ 
09  boundary  ditches.  Ml  of  eleiv 
WoWn  water  tip  tet  the  brktv^  1f«t  not 
ar  tree  nor  a  shrub  to^  be  bad  fot  love 
or  BMiney^  If  fom  horse  got  "  rm^,'* 
or  came  io  af  stand^still^  you  might 
ge&  off  and  pelt  stOnee  at  him,  for 
Bwiteh  tbe^  is^  none.  Perched  here 
and  there,  like  heap9  of  eo^  a^ies  on 
a  stubbie  field,  yOu  descry  a  dreary 
eabki^with'  fho  roof  thateb'dingy  and 
]fotten,  its-  crObked'  wicker  chimney 
emitting  athin  hungryulooki^gsmolc^ 
ited  all  ^le  live  stoick  ta  be  seen  Con- 
distft  Of  ft  few  straggling  goats  tbiat 
bleat  sorrowfully  fmm  Oc^d  and  stat^ 
tfttion.  Sliebh-na-Mann  frowns  in 
crterile  and  gloomy  majesty  from  above 
upon  this  comfortless  region.  A  Kttle 
rivulet  toddling  down  the  road  side, 
Wi^  some  marks  Of  Jively  verdure  on 
its  brink,  was  the  only  fre^  a^ 
hopeful  Ihing  to  relieve  either  eye  ^ 
eto. 

I  observed  With  some  surj^se,  as 
we  drove'  slowly  up  ^e  len^y  h^ 
before  referred  to,  the  conversation  of 
all  upon  the  vehicular  oonveffieney 
becaitoe  most  determinedly*  bloods 
thirsty  and  burglarious:  story  follow^ 
ed  story  of  men  that  were  shot  ^itdA 
in  the  open  day,  as  they  were*  Walking 
home  through  their  oWu'  fields,  cattle 
hooghed,  graves  dtig  m  me»'s  knd 
by  night,  and  frightful  noliees  posted 
of  the  dire  inlentof  the  excavateva 
Here  and  there  a  ficM  Was  pointed 
Out,-  covered  with  upturned  sedo^ 
whieh,  I  was  told^  had  be^t  tbe  work 
of  midnight  difpredatoifsy  to'  eonipd 
the  occupant  to  till  thO'  kind,  ifiatcM 
of  holding  it  in  {ncftiif^e.-  Aftrid  t&iese 
terrific  relations  we  cafne  oppo«^  ^ 
depression  in  the  back  of  Me  ]lrosiT8te 
tnastiff^  which  I  have  fanewd  Cbe  KiK 
kenily  end  of  the  WomanV  MoMtaill 
to^reseml^.  '' Tbete^  siHv"  ^^idthe 
guardy  stretching  o^c9^  f^n*lh<^bA6k 
of  the  ooi^by  itnd  pointing  to  iho^  ntid« 
dltf  of  tho  vall^,  "  is  tbe'nlitoe  Where 
thor  Shells  Were  murdered. '  Thio  wA 
ft  foarf^  elimftx  ta  th^  sfone»  I  had 
juet  been  listening  ix^  a*d  my  fioA 
orept  on  my  bones  as  liie  wdrds  ot  tfa6 
guard  brought  all  the  detail  of  thift 
horrible  atrocity  ta  my  reocdlefttfon. 
i  believe  the  habits  Of  dwt  pcaaantly 
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In  this  part  of  the  country  f^  exceed 
those  or  any  other  part  of  Ireland  in 
ferocious  cruelty ;  out  even  here,  the 
circumstance  of  burning  a  house^  and 
compelling  the  whole  family  of>  I  be-* 
Heve,  nine  persons,  to  remain  within 
and  perish  with  the  most  torturing  of 
all  deaths,  stands  out,  as  something 
Temarkable,  in  the  cata^ue  of  crimes 
which  dirarace  this  part  of  Tipperary. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
complete  the  utmost  climax  that  the 
wUoest  imagination  could  conceive  of 
jborror  in  such  a  transaction,  one  of 
^e  women  of  the  house  was  thrown, 
by  the  torture  of  the  flames,  into  pre- 
mature labour,  and  a  child  was  bom 
amid  the  fire,  and  its  bod]^  found  half 
consumed  amongst  the  ruins. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  dreadful  af- 
fair, in  which  not  two  or  three,  but  a 
whde  troop  of  sayage  monsters  took 
a  part*  For  many  a  long  day  they  all 
escaped  punishment,  but  within  a 
year  or  two  some  of  them  have  been 
conyicted,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
crimes.  The  tnetoiical  powers  of  Mr 
Shiel,  of  which  the  world  in  general, 
and  he  himself  in  particular,  justly 
entertain  a  yery  considerable  opinion, 
have  been  employed  in  a  description 
of  this  atrocity,  and  a  dreadful  narra« 
tiye  he  certainly  gaye  of  the  eircum- 
stknces ;  yet  it  was  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste,  and  quite  in  the /aisetto  of  rhe- 
torical a^ayation.  It  is  surprising 
that  Mr  Shiel,  who  possesses  unques- 
tionably much  poetical  genius,  and 
who  has  evidently  studied  the  best 
poetry  with  no  small  ^l%ence,  diould 
not  have  seen  that  a  simple  and  ener- 
getic detail  of  circumstances,  in  them- 
aelyes  so  terrible,  would  be  much 
more  impressive  than  he  could  make 
it  by  the  elaborate  rhetorical  artifice 
which  he  used. 

The  place  which  the  guard  pointed 
out  to  me  was  indeed  a  black  and  wi- 
Ihered-looking  spot,  well  suited  to  a 
deed  of  horror.  ''  How  had  they  of- 
fended the  people  that  murdered 
them?"  asked  I.—"  Oh,  they  didn't 
offind  thim  at  all,"  replied  my  inform- 
ant, **  they  come  from  far  enough." 

"  And  what  was  the  motive  then 
fbr  putting  them  to  so  cruel  a  deaUi  ?** 

**  In  troth  I  know  no  raison,  only 
they  tuk  land  over  anodber  manTi 
head,  aiid  so  they  wor  condimned  to 
die."   = 

"  Then  this  isa  very  lawless  part 
of  the  country?" 


*'  No  worse,"  was^e  nwrn's  laconie 
reply,  and  we  drove  on  in  silence  for 
a  considerable  way,  others  doubtless, 
like  myself,  revolving  the  fate  and  the 
feelings  of  those  wretched  beings  who 
could  be  instigated  to  the  commission 
of  the  most  diabolical  crimes,  rberely 
in  order  to  prevent  their  victims  from 
engrossins  the  means  of  procuring  a 
bare  and  laborious  subsistence. 

The  dusk  had  now  faded  into  dark- 
ness, and  a  thick  mizzling  rain  shut 
in  the  evening  of  a  chill  October  day, 
when,  as  we  drove  along,  moody  and 
uncomfortable,  wishing  to  be  at  ease 
in  our  Inn,  a  sudden  cry  of  "  Halt" 
from  several  voices  at  once  on  either 
side  the  road,  roused  us  as  by  a  shock 
of  electricity,  and  we  beard  the  rapid 
dick— click — click  of  many  pieces 
cocking  at  the  same  moment  that  we 
felt  the  coachman  suddenly  pull  up. 

I  must  confess  I  felt  somewhat  ^'  in 
a  moved  sort"  at  all  this  dreadful  note 
of  preparation ;  however,  I  retained 
nerve  enough  to  bid  the  guard  '*  hand 
me  a  carabine,  for  here  mil  be  blood," 
as  in  the  first  instant  of  the  cry  he 
threw  open  the  mail-box  and  handled 
his  arms.  The  man  glanced  upward 
at  me  from  his  stooping  posture,  with 
an  untroubled  searching  eye,  for  it 
shone  distinctly  visible  In  tne  palpa- 
ble obscure  of  the  darkness;  and 
seeming  satisfied  with  my  fixed  look, 
handed  me  a  carabine  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  ^' Where  should  I  fire? 
said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Shoot  the  man  that  seizes  the  near 
leader,  he'll  be  easiest  for  you — be 
sure  you  cover  his  breast  before  you 
fire,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Not  twenty  seconds  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  alarm,  and  I  had  already 
cocked  and  levelled  my  piece,  when 
the  guard  himself  struck  up  my  arm 
just  below  the  elbow,  so  as  to  point 
my  muzzle  at  the  welkin,  exclaiming, 
in  a  tone  of  agonized  earnestness, 
''  for  God's  sake  hould  your  hand, 
sir,  it's  the  Pole- is"  (police.) 

The  sudden  check  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  my  arm  contracted  my  fingers 
80  violently,  that  my  piece  went  ofi^ 
but  the  slugs  were  driven  "  diverse 
'  innumerable  leagues,"  and,  as  the  cra- 
zier afterwards  remarked,  *'  hot"  (t.  e. 
hit)  the  parish,  he  supposed.  We 
now  callcKi  a  parley;  and  roeedily 
learned,  what  the  coachman  haa  guess- 
ed from  the  beginning,  and  which  had 
induced  him  to  puU  up  his  horses  so 
readily,  that  it  was  a  party  of  *'Ped^ 
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ers"  rfetuitiing  from  a  neighbouring 
fair^  where^  after  squabbling  all  day 
long  with  various  '*  factions"  of  the 
people,  they  had  got  comfortably  drunk 
towards  evening,  of  which  tbc  coun- 
try fellows  had  t&ken  advantage  to 
way-lay  them  on  their  return  home^ 
ajid  bestow  condign  punishment  oh 
them,  in  the  shape  of  what  Paddy 
gave  the  drum,  videlicit,  *'  a  d— d 
good  beating." 

"  And  what  the  devil  did  you  stop 
the  coach  for  this-a*way?"  asked  the 
guard,  a  shrewd  old  campaigner,  with 
a  brilliant  Cork  brogue^  but  who  had 
evidently  served  to  some  purpose. 
'^  Is  that  the  thanks  you've  for  us  ?  " 
was  the  reply ;  "  troth  an'  its  just  to 
tell  yiz  not  to  drive  on  this  night  any 
how,  or  every  mother's  sowl  of  ye'll 
be  murthered  cliver  and  clane  to-night, 
before  to-morrow,  by  thim  ruffins.  It 
was  Grod's  will  that  we  escaped." 

"  And  so  you  couldn't  say  that 
without  calling  a  halt,  and  cocking 
your  muskets  first,"  resumed  the 
guard. 

This  was  a  home  thrust ;  and  the 
men  seemed  for  a  moment,  by  their 
abashed  silence,  to  confess  that  they 
had  been  insensible  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  their  absurd  conduct. 
"  Why,  thin,  what  ailded  you  (ailed 
you,)  or  what  was  it  come  over  you 
at  all  at  all  ?"  said  the  guard, '[  or  what 
ruffians  are  you  talking  about  ?"  This 
seemed  the  signal  for  cleaving  the  ge* 
neral  ear  with  horrid  speech ,  and  thev 
recounted,  in  a  confused  manner,  eacn 
interrupting  the  other,  what  infinite 
brawls  they  had  suppressed,  and  va- 
rious important  services  tbev  had  per- 
formed at  the  fair;  and  how  they 
were  surrounded  by  an  immense  niul- 
titude  of  villains  on  their  way  home, 
hustled,  knocked  down,  kicked,  and 
trampled  upon,  and  wellnigh  mur- 
dered.   *'  And  what  did  you  drink  ?  " 


interposed  the  guard.  "  Divel  a  thing 
but  porther  through  theday."  "Come, 
tell  God's  truth,"  he  ^dded,  in  a  tone 
of  disbelief  and  authority.  '*  Whyj 
then,  all  We  tuk  wai  a  na^in  a-piece, 
when  we  wor  comin  away,  at  Widdjf 
Gleason's,  beloW  at  the  crass,"  sighM 
the  corporal. 

"  Ay !  I  thought  as  much,"  said 
the  shrewd  dd  cross-examiner;  '^and 
when  you '  wor  pot-valiant,  you  wint 
swaggerin'  along  the  road,  makin'  b% 
fools  of  yersels,  an'  the  hot/egaxe  ye  a 
good  lickin'  for  your  thrubble ;  diveFe 
cure  to  ye,  G<kI  forgive  me — Go  honle 
to  your  barracks,  you  dirty  drunken 
bastes,  and  sleep  off  the  fumes  of  the 
licker,  before  you  face  yoxir  officer  in 
the  mornin'  wid  this  fine  cock-in- a« 
bull  story ;  'tis  well  for  yiz  it  was'nt 
your  arms  you  lost,  an'  be  bruk  into 
the  bargain,  as  ye  desarved. — Car- 
ry on,  Tim,  honey ,'^  he  continued, 
changing  his  tone,  and  addressing  the 
coachman, "  to  make  up  for  this  stop," 
— ^and  the  coachman  rattled  rapidly 
along  again  as  the  astounded  culprits 
slunk  away  like  chidden  hounds.* 

The  guard  proceeded  quietly  to  re- 
load th^  carabine  I  had  discharged: 
"You'll  give  it  me  again,"  I  said; 
'^  we  may  as  well  stand  prepared  for 
action,  in  case  any  of  these  marauding 
gentry  should  ihtnk  fit  to  attack  us.'* 
*'  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  he  coolly, 
tis  he  laid  it  into  the  arms- box,  lind 
fastened  down  thelid firmly.  ^*  Are  you 
'  then  so  sure  they  won't  pay  us  avisit?" 
"  Not  sure  of  that  at  all^  sir;  but  I'm 
stire  they've  no  real  mischief  in  hand 
this  night,  whin  they  left  ^im  spal-* 
^eens  c^  Pole-is  their  arms,  that  tney 
could  have  tuk  as  asy  as  I  could  shoot 
you  this  minute.  Ah'  if  they  did 
come  up,  an'  was  braggin,  an'  aggra«i 
vatin'  us,  an'  goin'  on,  there's  no  say- 
in'  what  a  strange  gentleman  like  you, 
thatdoes'nt  know  the  craturs,  mightn't 


•  It  is  but  justice  to  the  "  Peelers"  (by  which  significant  term  the  whole  consta- 
bulary force  appointed  under  Mr  Goulhurn*s  bill,  as  well  as  those  by  Mr  Peel's  act, 
are  known  in  the  yemacular)  to  add,  that  there  is  no  more  orderly,  eflicient,  and  well- 
conducted  body  of  men  than  they  now  are.  At  first,  the  recommendations 'of  country 
gendemen,  and  other  irresponsible  persons,  were  necessarily  attended  to  in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  undertake  the  office,  and  many  loose  and  unfit  characters  were  of  course 
introduced ;  but  a  better  system  has  since  prevailed ;  and,  by  the  activity  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  inspecting  officers  in  selecting  and  training  the  men,  the  gens  d'armes  of 
Ireland  now  form  a  body  conspicuous  for  their  steadiness  and  good  conduct. 

They  are  constantly  produced  as  witnesses  on  criminal  trials  at  the  Assizes ;  and  the 
dear  straight-forward  way  in  which  they  umformly  give  their  evidence  is,  in  itself,  a  suf* 
fident  proof  of  their  creditable  character. 


sioo^  wid  a  IttftcUid  gun  Mi  ¥4>ur  hind,  a  practical  |^n>Qf  }»i)|ng  4m$949d,  )m 

ao'  be  sorrf  e«iOu^  for  opiji'  U  4U  co^piMised  n  jug  wl^db  ji}i^  hmm 

your  Uf«  af tto:."  ^wvaad  tib^  «0 A  ^  a  mirbte  ftilait 

There  was  a  playi  good  seose^boo^  or  a  wh^  j^mimofb^  M  4ikAmr  ^ 

t}m  v»^$  with  all  }m  brcgu^,  ibfiX  I  them  posM^s  aof  m4^  iliw    ^bis 

huve  often  »dnured  in  soldiers  And  gtJU^r  sfoeiwd  Wm^  t0  Ji^-vfaid  j# 

bailors  who  have  been  &dYJmx»d  lor  c«Ued  in  |»elan4  '^aduHBP^  C»ir  fejU 

gtod  conduct  to  sspoe  nffiof  of  Imst  lov/  <iiat  is^^ay^a^Wtn wh^sefik^ 

and  laonfidence  »f tet  they  ham  2S^tir#  is  always  pwictya^y  ^a4  perfectly 

f x;oin  th§  ^rvice*  Wed^  not>  h^Mrevei^  empty  when  the  jug  comes^spund ;  ok 

xni^  wilU  ^f  of  xhe  amt^BSiM  in*  talked  land  u  '' lud^  3ama"  4^  bis 

terruption;   but  drove  on  mt^rily,  potent  hunter^  ^9ddy  W^vmk;  and 

talking  and  joking  ov&  o«r  gdvoitiire  shoased  how  ^ds  vore  Wf^i  at  lasl^ 

till  we  arrived,  without  i^t  or  hin^  recollecuiig|khaf  w^wor^tobeup 

deronce^  lit  Ciopmell,  where  my  new  early  in  themorninV  h#aeiz^«iiM»»* 

acquaintances^  the  Attorney,  and  the  die,  and  led  the  way  to  the  bed*^:bain« 

grazier,  and  myself,  were  to  stop  iar  hers,  striding  with  a  step  jwt  so  p#i> 

the  night    There  was  a  certain  as-  fect^y  steady  as  thst  with  which  he 

sumption  of  dignity  about  the  m^n  of  entered  the  roon^  ^nd  singi|)g,  with  # 

l^w  whilfi  in  the  coach,  which  rapidly  tone  and  mann^  inrtesffitiabijr  Irish, 

thawed  awsy  as  a  blazing  fire  and  a  the  old  song, 
hot  supper  set  our  blood  into  a  livelier  <«  Ob  i  the  grovesof  Bloiney, 

motion  c  heeven  condescended  toboaat  They  aie  «o  eha?iiMn\*' 

of  his  skill  in  the  x^pmbination  of  the  &c.  ifcc  ^U^ 


•ONOS  ^r  VHX  AFfSCTiONf. 

Mr  una  ri&ma»»» 
IV. 

THE  AETU&K. 

6h  !  l>id  him  rev«renee,  ija  hisaoaahooASB  prijni 
His  youth't  bright  mof  niqgodreain. 

DairCAaiMi 

tnou  opme  with  the  heart  of  thv  childhood  imh 
The  free,  -the  pore,  the  kind  ? 


ft 


Art 


*«#^     «>»'»,    •»««     |IFM^V,      V^W     JB.U^^    • 

,«i-$o  murmur'd  the  trees  in  my  hmnewaid  tW!k$ 
As  they  play'd  to  the  mountain  wmuI  : 

*^  Hast  thou  been  true  to  thine  e^rly  k>ve? 

Whisper 'd  my  native  &tre»n»s ; 
*'  J)Qth  the  i^irit,  r«»ar'd  #Budst  hill  and  grove^ 

&till  revere  itj^  first  high  dreams  ?" 

"  Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  prayer 
W  die  child  in  his  parent-hdis  ?"— 

Thus  breathed  a  voice  on  the  thrilling  air 
From  the  old  ancestral  walls.: 

€t  Hmi  thou  kept  thy  £uth  with  thelai&fnldaid^ 

Whose  place  «f  rest  is  nigh  ? 
With  the  father's  blessing  o'«r  tiiee  died  P 

With  the  mother's  trusting  eye  ?" 

Then  my  tears  gush'd  forth  in  sudden  ndn^ 
As  I  answer'd — *'  0  ye  shades ! 

I  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 
To  the  freedom  of  your  glades  1 


'^  I  have  turn'd  from  my  first  pure  love  aside, 

O  biiikt  xf joieii^  straama ! 
Light  after  light  in  my  soul  hare  died 

The  early  gl<Hious  dreams ! 

^'  And  the  holy  prayer  from  my  thoughts  hath  pass'd. 

The  prayer  at  my  mothac^  knee*- 
Darken'd  and  troubled  I  come  at  last, 

TltouL  hom«  ofmy  boyiih  glee! 

^' Bui  I  bear  firom  my  chilclhood  a  gi£t  of  tears 

T^  aaftea  and  atoito ; 
Aadb  0  ye  seenat  of  those  blessed  years  I 

They  AaU  make  meagaiB  your  ownu" 

V. 

TRl  WISK. 

Qoly  liSth  bees  en  MBLTerse*  gMltle  |H«id  t 
FuU  of  hifffa  thoughts  breathing  of  heavenwaid  hope» 
Oeepea'dby  tenderegt  memories  of  tte  deadi 
Thectfoie.  btstood  the  Graven  I  lucdy  dtem 
Thajt  w«  shall  meet  again. 

Come  to  me,  when  my  soul 
fla^  but  a  few  dim  hours  to  Mnger  here ; 
When  earthly  chains  are  as  a  shrivell'd  scroll^ 
Oh !  let  me  feel  thy  presence !  be  but  near ! 

7%at  I  may  loo^  once  more 
Into  ^ne  eyes/  which  never  ehanged  fbr  me ;  ' 
That  I  may  speak  to  thee  of  that  mr^ht  sbmre. 
Where,  with  our  treasures,  we  hare  yeam*d  to  bti 

Thou  friend  of  many  days  I 
Of  sadness  and  of  joy,  of  home  and  hearth  I 
Will  not  thy  spirit  aid  me  then  to  raise 
The  trembling  pinions  of  my  hope  fVom  earth  ? 

By  erery  solemn  thought 
Which  on  our  hearts  hath  sunk,  in  years  gone  by. 
From  the  deep  voices  of  the  mountains  caught. 
Or  all  th'  adoring  silence  of  the  sky : 

By  every  lofty  theme. 
Wherein,  in  low*>toned  reverence,  we  have  spoken ; 

Sour  communion  in  each  fervent  dream 
at  sought  from  realms  beyond  the  grave,  a  token : 

And  by  our  tears  for  those 
Whose  loss  hath  toudi'd  our  worid  with  hues  of  death ; 
And  by  the  hopes  that  with  their  dust  repose. 
As  flowers  await  the  south  wind's  vernal  breath : 

Come  to  me  in  that  day— ^ 
The  one— the  sever'd  from  all  daya! — O  Friend ! 
Even  then,  if  human  thought  may  then  have  sway, 
My  soul  with  thine  shall  yetxi^Qiae  tabkad. 

Nor  then,  nor  tJ^ere  alone : . 
I  ask  my  heart  if  all  indeed  must  die ; 
All  that  of  holiest  feeling  it  hath  known  ? 
And  my  heart's  Voice  replie8^J?terfi%7 
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XXVI.      THE  PALACE  AND  GARDENS  OF  FRATOLINO* 


The  most  remarkable  in  historical 
and  local  interest^  and  yet  the  least 
known  of  the  numerous  and  magnifi- 
cent palaces  belon^g  to  the  sove- 
reigns of  Tuscany^  is  me  Villa  real  dl 
Pratolino^  situate  about  six  miles  from 
Florence^  on  the  road  to  Bologna. 
Built  iind  decorated  by  one  of  the 
Medici  in  the  sixteenth  century^  this 
palace  once  combined  all  the  beauty, 
splendour,  and  ingenuity,  which  a 
period  so  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  fine  art  could  supply;  and  al- 
though but  the  shadow  of  its  former 
glories  remains,  the  gardens  still  dis- 
play so  many  wonders,  that  a  brief 
description  of  them  cannot  but  be  in- 
teresting. In  15G9,  Francesco,  the  son 
of  Cosmo,  the  first  grand- duke  of 
Tuscany,  intending  to  build  a  sum- 
mer residence,  purcnased  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  woody  slope  of  Monte 
Morello.  The  site  was  wild  and  irre- 
gular, covered  with  forest  trees  and 
underwood,  and  watered  by  numer- 
ous springs ;  but  the  air  was  fresh  and 
salubrious — the  valley,  although  so 
near  Florence,  was  uninhabited— and 
the  undulations  of  the  surface  were 
eminently  favourable  to  horticultural 
embellisnment  The  deep  shades  of 
the  interwoven  trees  appeared  as  if 
.intended  for  purposes  of  mystery,  and, 
in  fact,  this  secluded  retreat  became 
the  secret  abode  of  the  celebrated  Ve- 
netian, Bianca  Capello,  first  the  mis- 
tress, and  eventually  the  wife,  of 
Francesco  de  Medici.  The  villa  and 
gardens  were  designed  and  embellish- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Bernardo  Buon- 
talenti,  a  pupil  of  Michel  Angelo,Rnd 
the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  this  highly- 
gifted  man  created  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment which  probably  suggested  to 
Tasso  his  picturesque  description  of 
Armida's  palace.  Certainly  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  a  dose  description  of 
the  locality  r-^ 

Quinci  ella  in  cima  a  una  montagna  ascende 
Disabitata  e  d*ombre  oscura  e  bruna. 

£  per  incanto 

•  •  .  Vi  fonda  un  paUgio  apresso  un  lago: 
Ove  in  perpetuo  april  mcMe  amoiosa 
Vita  seco  ne  mena  il  sue  diletto. 


This  delightful  retreat,  which  is 
embosomed  and  totally  concealed  in  a 
thick  wood,  I  discovered  by  accident 
during  a  shooting  excursion  from  Fie- 
sole.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  game, 
I  had  rambled  onward  imtil  I  found 
myself  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Fiesole.  The  day  was 
far  advanced,  the  heat  was  insupport- 
able, and  I  looked  around  me  in  vain 
for  some  one  to  tell  me  the  road.  Ex- 
hausted at  lengUi  with  heat,  hung^, 
and  thirst,  I  left  the  path  and  qH 
preached  an  orchard,  expecting  to 
find  refreshment  from  its  fruit,  or  at 
least  shade  under  its  foHage.  I  dis- 
covered in  it  a  grove  of  cherry  trees, 
in  one  of  which  a  peasant  was  seated 
gathering  and  throwing  the  ripe  fruit 
into  a  pannier,  which  a  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  was  supporting  on  her  head. 
To  an  artist  the  group  and  scenery 
were  charming ;  but  at  that  moment 
the  cherries  were  more  attractive,  and 
holding  out  a  silver  coin,  I  requested 
the  gatherer  to  throw  some  fruit  into 
my  hat  He  showered  the  cherries 
down  in  such  abundance,  that  I  soon 
called  out,  "  Enough !" 

^'  I  must  give  you  the  money's 
worth,"  said  he,  as  he  continued  to 
throw  them  down  upon  me  with  un- 
merciful hoilesty.  After  a  dclicioas 
collation,  assisted  by  a  piece  of  home- 
baked  cake  which  the  peasant  girl  of« 
fered  to  me  with  a  graceful  and  c(»r- 
dial  smile,  I  b^;an  to  think  of  my 
return  to  Fiesole,  and  requested  them 
to  direct  me. 

"  You  are  so  far  from  Fiesole,"  re« 
plied  the  villager,  "  that  I  advise  you 
to  pass  the  night  at  Pratolino,  which 
is  near  at  hand.  The  steward  is  a 
worthy  man,  and  will  receive  you 
hospitably  in  the  name  of  our  beloved 
Grand  Duke." 

Delighted  to  hear  that  accident  had 
brought  me  so  near  to  this  once  cele- 
brated villa,  I  propiptly  determined  to 
follow  his  advice,  and  my  guide  con« 
tinned  in  the  flowery  language  com* 
mon  to  all  dassM  in  Tuscany— 

^'  Do  you  see/'  said  h^ ''  that  moon* 
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tain  shaded  with  lofty  chestnuts^  and 
withiff  ite  peetiety  me  glittering  win« 
dows  of  an  ancient  mansion  ?  Thither 
bend  your  steps.  Leave  the  house 
upon  your  left^  and  you  wiU  find  a 
path  near  a  gushing  fountain^  which 
rolls  its  waters  between  mossy,  banks. 
Follow  the  windings  of  the  stream^ 
and  it  will  guide  you  throi%h  the 
leafy  darkness  of  the  wood  to  a  mea- 
dow, over  which  it  flows  more  gently 
to  the  gardens  of  Pratdino.  I  wish 
you  a  good  journey !"  he  added*  *'  May 
Xjrod  protect  you !  May  the  green  shade 
be  proi»tious  to  you !  May  the  even- 
ing  breeze  refresh  you,  and  may  the 
blessings  of  the  poor  obtain  for  you  a 
:^und  repose !" 

Thus  thoroughly  refreshed,  and 
thoroughly  instructed,  I  proceeded 
with  lightened  steps  and  spirits  to  the 
entrance  of  the  forest,  where  I  met  a 
man  who  offered  to  conduct  me  to  the 
house  of  the  steward;  With  the  na- 
tive «<miplaisance' peculiar  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  Tuscany,  he 
warned  me  of  every  hazardous  step  as 
we  proceeded  along  the  winding  and 
difficult  path,  and  with  an  accuracy, 
the  recollection  of  which  increased  no 
little  my  astonishment,  when,  on  ar- 
rival at  our  destination,  I  discovcr*- 
ed  that  he  was  blind.  I  subsequently 
heard  that  he>was  gifted  with  singular 
inteliigenoe,  and  with  a  sense  of  touch 
80  exquisite,  that  he  could  manufac« 
ture  mechanical  instruments  of  deli- 
cate structure,  and- was  even  the  clock 
and  watch-maker  of  his  district.  A 
brief  detail  of  my  day's  adventures 
procured  me  a  kind  reception  from  the 
steward  and  his  interesting  family, 
who  compelled  me  to  partake  of  their 
evening  repast,  and  to  delay  until 
morning  my  inspection  of  tnis  *en- 
chanted  palace  of  the  Venetian  Ar- 
mida. 

Observing  on  the  following  day  the 
principal  approach  to  Pratolmo,  I  dis- 
covered the  reason  why  this  once  cele- 
brated villa  was  now  so  little  known, 
and  80  rarely  visited  by  travellers. 
Although  so  near  the  great  road  to 
Bologna,  there  is  no  indication  to  the 
passing  stranger  that  the  dark  forest 
before  him  conceals  a  princely  man- 
sion. Instead  of  a  broad  avenue, 
worthy  of  the  splendours  within,  a 
narrow  and  irregular  lane  winds 
through  the  trees,  and  terminates  in  a 
quadrangular  glade,  in  the  centre  of 
jvhich  is  the  palace.    The  open  space 
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around  it  is  separated  ^oM  the  park 
by  an  iron  railing,  supp^ted  md  con- 
nected by  rustic  pilasters  of  the  Tus- 
can  order.  Two  detached  towers^  of 
octagonal  form,  flank  the  palace ; 
they  have  corresponding  dials,  one  of 
which  shows  the  time,  the  other  in« 
dicates  the  variations  of  the  wind. 
On  the  left  of  the  palace,  and  beyx>nd 
the  iron  rdls,  is  a  large  open  space, 
partially  surrounded  by  trees,  before 
which  rises  in  majestic  relief  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  the  Apennine.  -  There 
is  much  graitdeur  in  the  proportions 
and  distribution  of  the  apartments  in 
the  palace;  but  the  architect,  in  en« 
deavouring  to  avoid  interior  courts  aad 
skylights,  has  sacrificed  external  ele- 
gance and  simplicity  to  what  be 
thought  an  ingenious  and  novel  con« 
cation.  In  consequence  he  was  obli- 
ged to  disfigure  every  side  of  the  palace 
with  bold  projections  and  salientang^es 
for  the  introduction  of  the  reqtiisite 
number  of  windows,  and  these  pro- 
minent masses  give  to  the  whole  struc- 
ture the  appearance  of  several  square 
and  awkwardly  connected  pavihons. 
.The  basement  is  a  bold  projection 
supporting  spacious  terraces,  which 
are  on  a  level  with  the  piano  liobile, 
or  principal  floor ;  and  beneath  these 
terraces  are  vestibules,  curious  grot- 
tos, apartments  for  menials,  and 
kitchens,  the  chimneys  of  which  face 
the  gardens,  and  are  agreeably  orna- 
mental. They  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  in  the  form  of  obelisks, 
crowned  with  metal  globies,  fVom  which 
the  smoke  issues.  In  the  front  of  the 
palace,  two  parallel  staircases  ascend 
to  the  terrace ;  and  beneath  the  juno-« 
tion  of  the  staircases  is  an  archway, 
under  the  protection  of  which  visitors 
may  alight  from  their  carriages,  and 
enter  the  lower  vestibule,  from  which 
a  staircase  leads  to  the  state  apartments 
in  the  piano  nobile.  These  apartments^ 
once  decorated  with  costly  marbles, 
stuccos,  mosaics,  frescos,  and  pictures, 
combined  with  great  convenience 
every  luxury  which  the  magnificent 
taste  of  the  Medici  could  introduce. 
They  still  contain  a  fine  theatre ; 
many  singular  mechanical  amuse- 
ments; and  several  organs,  played  by 
water-power,  imitate  a  number  of  in- 
struments, and  perform  the  old  music 
of  the  sixteenth  century. .  The  grot- 
.tos,  which  were  the  original  models 
of  every  similar  structure  of  later  date, 
deserve  a  m(»re  detailed  description* 
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-<tn  approewle  the  eKouisile  haaauf  pycMtB  the  iitl  «t^»  •  tpraig  laevM 
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of  ttW'PAlae^MidbAvaasMi^aspeety  7^  awlwae^f  wate. 

<IM9g^gfl^p4tiw*^nief  aveappveai^  Tfaa  9:0110  4^  the  Wamai  of  Sa* 

•d  1^  a  d^b^  atairoaBe  kad^  firoqi  laaiia  ia  Eamariu&le  for  the  fiumeioua 

4be  tenaee  to  aoi  ofiidanadey  whidi  aacdumicalaBdhydaaidieaolriiaMoaB 

tomaaaooandtarraeeabovelhele^  «f  BuoBtaleAtJL    On  one^ide  of  ^he 

^^ihe§ui€R*    The grottoa  ave  vaii-  fuettoka  tiieatie^  je^^^dtkigavon^ 

1011a  i&  alio  and  4du^»e»  but  aU  are  vo-  d&tioMf  o^H^i^aled  aeaBt  ^  aat^oB. 

•flaarinble  for  tke  lavish  flpkadour  of  i£ke  i^eetator  bebolda  a  hceakt^  af 

-the  iRtefoal  deooaatioDa.    Th^  are  aottagea  lalenBing^  with  taaaa.  The 

flanked  Uko  ihe  woadea  of  a  doietev^  door  of  a  cottage  opens,  a  pmty  pe^i 

and  flupported  by  beaati^  columiv  aant  ffxk  eomea  out  vitk  a  vaaeonher 

-af  SMffble ;  the  iralls  and  eeilinga  are  heiad,  and  goes  ta  a  fountain  for  watair. 

-Mevuatadnnthatidao^toa^^madrepofea,  Mer  ^guie  is  ^raeeiidly  natural,  and 

mu^  plauta  and  ahella^  aoiala,  mo^  aheae  is  much  ^aae  and  pliancy  in  her 

4h»  af  pearl,  and  pieturea  of  noaaie*  movemcaEiak    She  anateaat  tae  foim^ 

Kuateroua  atatuea  of  bronze  and  maiw  tain,  filla  the  wae^  and  lephuMa  it 

Me  tiipow  water  into  haaina  af  aH  upou  hev  head.    While  mUnnung  ^ 

lead  and  UMurble.    The  walara  &w  ^e  eottage  aba  ^na  round  aaveial 

thrqugh  eondwta^wder  the  payemost  tiaiea,  to  looik  at  a  ahephawL  aittia^ 

hMe  &e  gardens  below,  wh^w  th^  near,  wha  appeam  ta  adnire^  and  e»- 

ave  agahi  employed  for-purpoaea  innu-  AfiMwxM  tadetata  her  by  the  diatinel- 

salable.  The  finest  atatuea  have  b^en  iv  audible  melody  of  hia  hagpiae.  M 

yenoved  ta  Florence,  but  sev<^  of  the  aide  of  the  atage,  a  blacaanaith 

^oae  renaining  sure  remarkable  for  ojpenahis'sho^  asidbeginaio  w(»kat 

design  and  ^Leeution.   Amongst  theae  b<a  foi^>  assisted  by  hia  men.    Om. 

ia  a  aatyr  eaabraeing  a  borachio,  or  4he4>ther  side,  a  miller  makes  hia  men 

wine-iycin ;  a  syren,  who  allures  the  >ea3rry  aacka  af  grain  into  a  miM,  the 

apeetator  to  approach  heat,  and  snd«  mechanism  of  which  is  pexfoca..    The 

d^ly  splashes  mm  with  wat^ ;  an  spectator  now  hears  the  winding  .of 

Eurapa,  seated  upon  the  Olympian  Jibins,  and  die  barking  af  dogs;  wild 

ball ;  a  sheph^,  who  is  really  play*  anim^  bound  across  the  extremity  of 

hig  on  hia  pipe ;  and  a  trilon,  blow-  the  stage,  (mrsued  by  men  on  luws^ 

»g  water  through  his  concb,  which  back,  and  a  pack  of  hounds.    FinaU}^ 

amits  a  singular  sound.    The  grotto  th«  birdain  the  treeaare  heard  to  war* 

af  >tbe  deluge  is  thua  muned  from  the  ble,  wluXe-duckaand  swana  are  apora- 

atondaace  of  ita  waters,  which  gu^  ing  in  a  pool  below.    Upon  an  oppo» 

not  only  ftam  walla  and  ceiling,  but  aite  atage  in  thaaame  grotto,  is  rq»a- 

Irom  the  pavement.    Soon  as  the  visi-  sented  the  asaault  and  oapiure  of  a 

tor  has  entered,  he  k  a  prisoner  and  at  fortress.    Elsewhere,  an  oil-mill  m 

ihe  vaerc^  of  his  guide.    Jets  d'eau  woi^ed  by  oxen  widi  a  dnver ;  and  a 

atert  up  from  the  threshold,  and  hat  kniforgiinder  sharpens  aaveval  irmi 

hiaegre86^and  should  bedash  throc^  took,  while  hk  assistant  tuna  the 

thk  h^d  barrier,  the  jets  follow  him  wheel.  AH  these  figures  are  mechani- 

ao  the  espknade,  ^  moaaiepavement  eal,  and  dii^ay  a  d^eaof  ingenui^ 

<tf  wbichis'paffcHrated  with  small  ducts,  wluch>  eonudering  the  period  of  their 

from  whkh  dart  innumerable  jets  aa  construction,  is  truly  wonderful  The 

fine  aa  threads.    In  other  grottos  we  esplanade  before  the  grottos  is  c(M^ 

numerouacimtrivances  to  surprise  and  nected  with  the  gwfden  below  it  by 

abode  ^e  curious,  some  of  which  twe  magnificent  staircases,  acordoni, 

would  be  seriously  ann(^ng  in  a  cohU  consisting  of  a  succession  of  inclined 

er  climate.     In  one  a  commodioua  planes  like  the  stairs  before  the  Capi- 

bench  invitee  you  4a  repose,  yields  to  t^  in  Rome,  and  others  in  Rome 

your  weight,  and  phingea  you  mtoa  and  Napka,  which  aie  acoeasibk  to 

^•oU.  bath-:  in  another  k  a  ataiiaaao  4toiaea»  and  even  ioamiagea    Theaa 
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txt  MmumiACtti.  oi  bocks,  hordeeed 
mA  gcanaiftey  and  tbe  j^teps  ue  m» 

twoia^iesoMisit.  ftrh  atwiyaaft  mafcai 
ft#weep  Mkft  4|»  «i^  of  ft  eitde,  .^fas ' 
faang  «i^4>tiMc.at  thw  ievBiiaiftnii. 
(Jiudiff  tibe  moue  ^ejeratol  foitioik  ^ef 
tlttse  ifltiircmniiT^  10  iwftt^iiifr  bouKtifid. 

oftde>  itbe  iiwUBiB»4eGk8d  wi4&  stdbcv . 
titea;  sAdAi  ^  eUKmkfia^muEimi 
Ue«tftlUjeof  kflge  piAportlons,  lafn*. 
sentiag  the  OT^^  jcnr  flralber  llie.totxtBe 
tif  Mvi^oii^  t]»e  8Qiir€ie  4)f  ^bkh  it. 
ittwr  P«it9lmo.  F4»m  th«  ^mttpte^ 
mm  0f  ibis  xiiiRec«^od,  iasaeidie  uuled 
waters  ^rom  tbe  gc^loe  jfhoiep  Ib 
snnBOuiiding  fiidtee  are  aevipral  fipati, 
Qiie  €f  wbk^  is  a  iwiwoiiifiiTftlinn  itf 
Eai&e,  iiekling  in  w  iiaiii  a  golden 
trumpet^  wbiob  sherajaea  to  hie  lips, > 
and  blows  it  loudly  wbile  she  ikps  ber 
wings.  Below  tbe  igiwe  ^ Fame  is* 
peasant^  wbo  fills  a  cup  at  a  fountain  and 
ptecms  kio  a,dDigon«iwWob,cxlicttcks 
its  neck,  And  «p^8  its  jaqvs  to  drink» 
la  tbe(^iesitenidiai8afiittiag%iire 
of  tbe  g^  Pan^  irbo  fklaya  agreeably 
Vfon  bis  seveui^eeded  pipe.  Heriaei^ 
moxres  bis  bead  and  eyes,  guides  bis 
pipe  witb  raud  noiireBieats  before  bis 
Ups,  aod,  wbea  bis  tune  is  ifinisbed,. 
sits  down  in  a  aorrawful  Attitude. 
1^  soicEOws  are  explained  by  ibe  ac- 
tion of  anotb^  figure  gepr^wenting 
Srdttx*  wbo  is  gradually  netauHnv 
pboaed  into  reeds,  wbidbinse-nparound 
ber,  and  conclude  tbeir  ^rformanee 
by  spouting  jets  4^  water.  Leaving 
ibis  grotto,  tbe  ntianger  is  conducted 
to  the  Mutraace  of  a  hroad  and  gently 
sloping  avenue,  wbicb  extends  900 
Seet,  between  loms  of  laucek  and  fir- 
trees,  and  terminatos  in  tbe  broad 
masses  of  foce6t«irees,  -  wbicb  cover 
tbe  adjaoKit  bills.  Within  the  trees, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  immense  avc^ 
Boe  is  4  marble  balustrade,  broken  bw 
a  regular  succession  of  seats,  whi(£ 
ace  indicated  by  broad  vases^  or  tasf 
aas.  From  all  these  rise  jets  of  waier^ 
wbidi  tetxnm  into  thevase^;  and,  es* 
caping  over  tbe  rims,  are  coUaeted  in 
flannels  scooped  in  the  solid  sur£u^ 
of  tbe  balustrades,  thus  forming  a 
succession  of  rivuleto  from  bench  to 
bench.  Tbe  intention  of  these  msui 
merous  fountains  and  streamlets^  was 
to  agitato  and  eool  the  sunroond- 
ifis  jBbnospboie  J  bHi  Ibn-imttatijoMrAf 


the  anlnteet  tSSi.  not  stdp  hcve.  By  a' 
stiil  moee  ingenions  application  of  hy^ 
diaulic  agency,  a<ooantlcas  multitude 
ofonailjetByidoaetoeadiodMr,  wera 
coBlrived,  /to  4^^ring  simultaasoua^' 
fbem  ihe^asas  ^f  the  t«»  lines  of  ha*" 
Inslmdei  and  with  aa  impulse  idbidi 
makes  idae  rushing  stnams  descriho 
thcaroh  of  a  «sr4e  aoroas  the  avenue  | 
thus  creating  a^an^oued  and  diapba*' 
nous  arhonr,  :through  whu^  emr  suiv 
rMmding  ofejent  is  distingniandbk* 
The  arching  jeto  cross  '  each  other* 
oiier<theh«ad  of  ^  pedestrian ;  and 
the  shock  of  the  clasbing  wators  cre^- 
atesa  h^ and  drioxling  rain,  vhiefa 
reiftesbes  witbcmt  wstting,  while  tbe 
pky  af  tbe  ssm^ieains  on  Uiss  .vault  of 
liqnid  diamonds  Dseates  innumerable 
rainbows.  In.  thoKt,  the  eyes  and  the 
imagination  are  dazzled  and  delighted 
by  Uiis  extraordinary  spectacle,  which 
seems  like  tbe  golden  dveams  nf  boy- 
hood, to  reflect  fairy  splendours  and 
Agabiaa  encbairtments.  Thus  did 
the  ingenious  Buontalcnti  employ  the 
resomrces  of  Jus  art  to  dieat  nature, 
and  to  eceato  in  this  burning  climate 
an  artificial  ataio^>here  of  humidity 
and  firesbneas,  hke  the  par^mial  and 
ddicious  temperature  in  tbe  gardens 
of  Armida.  The  dark  masses  of  wood 
which  belt  the  park  and  gardens  are- 
intersected  by  interminal^  labyrinths 
and  winding  paths,  which  lead  to 
grottos,  fountains,  urns,  tombs,  and 
statues  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  on 
Mount  I^Eurnassus,  with  Pegasus  ready 
to  wing  his  fligl^  from  the  summit, 
whence  flows  a  limpid  stream,  tbe 
tinkling  music  of  which  is  blended 
widi  the  deeper  tones  of  an  organ  put 
in  movement  by  its  waters.  A  temple 
of  elegant  design  is  dedicated  to  Cupid' 
and  the  Graces — a  dark  grotto,  coated 
with  moss,  oflers  a  shelter  from  the 
coming  storm ;  it  is  the  cave  of  Dido 
and^neas;  andarayoflightfaUiag 
through  a  crevice  in  tbe  rock,  illui*< 
mines  a  marUe  tablet,  and  enabler 
you  to  read  the  descriptive  lines  o£- 
Virgil.  In  a  secluded  part  of  the  forest 
are  several  small  lal»s  overhung  by 
lofty  trees,  and  a  light  skiff  conveys 
you  to  an  island  diickly  Ranted  with 
myrtles  and  rose-trees,  wkddi  conceal 
a  seat  of  floiKery-turf,  and  some  Ana-- 
oreontic  lines  00.  a  contiguous  column, 
t^  you  that  this  retreat  is  dedicated 
to  Mystery.  To  me  it  appeared  morr 
adapted  to  ineditalm  puifioaes,  so 
agreeably -did  the  absolute  leckuiioB^ 
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the  rustling'  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  rills  which  fed  the 
laJce,  excite  my  contemplative  propen- 
sities. Such  are  the  mechanical  won* 
ders — such  the  delicious  .woods  and^ 
waters  of  Pratollno.  Here  Francesco 
de  Medici^  concealed  from  human 
gaze,  hy  a  curtdn^  of  impenetrable 
woods,  and  forgetting  alike  his  per- 
sonal glory  and  the  good  of  his  peo- 
vHe,  rarely  admitted  nis  ministers  to 
his  presence,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  a  life  of  voluptuous,  and  criminal 
indolence.  Here,  too,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  several  historians,  he  and 
his  fair  enslaver,  Bianca  Capello,  were 
poisoned;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Medi- 
ci, the  brother  of  Francesco,  and  too 
probably  the  contriver  of  his  untimely 
aeath,  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereign- 

•ty. 

This  palace  and  gardens,  no  longer 
inhabited  by  the  sovereigns  of  Tus- 
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capy,  are  sinking  rapidly  into  decay. 
The  spacious  saloons  and  loft^  galle- 
ries, onee  adorned  with  tap^tries  and 
pictures,  are  naked  and  desolate ;  the 
pavements  of  rich  mosaic  are  manded 
with  dust;  and  the  wind  whistles 
through  the  shattered  windows.  The 
gardens  are  overrun  with  weeds ;  the 
trees,  no  longer  lopped  into  avenues 
and  vistas,  have  shot  out  in  wild  lux- 
uriance; the  statues  and  architectu- 
ral embellishments  of  the  gardens  4ure 
cracked,  mutilated,  and  coated  with 
oreepers.  The  fountains  and  water- 
works, which  form  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  Fratolino,  are  in  a  state  of 
comparative  preservation.  They  wes» 
restored  by  Tacca,  an  able  pupil  ol 
Buontalenti,  and  the  son  of  Tacca  was 
subsequently  emploved  to  repair  and 
preserve  this  assemblage  of  every  thing 
beautiful  in  art  and  nsLtme.'^I^tters 
of  an  Artist  on  Italy,  in  1798. 


XXVIl.   THE  COLOSSUS  OF  THE  AFENNIKE. 


e  Without  the  quadrangular  railing 
of  Fratolino  is  an  open  space  or  paral- 
lelogram, 300  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  open  on  one  side  to  the  palace, 
and  baclced  on  the  other  sides  by  beech 
and  fir-trees,  the  stems  of  which  are 
concealed  by  masses  of  laurel,  in  which 
are  niches  for  statues.  Three-fourths 
of  this  opening  are  covered  with  grass ; 
imd  at  the  extremity  is  a  semircircu- 
lar  basin  of  water,  behind  which  rises 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Apennine, 
the  wonderous  achievement  of  Giovan- 
ni di  Bologna.  Thus  backed  by  tHe 
dense  foliage  of  the  park,  this  Colos- 
sus can  be  seen  only  in  front,  and  is 
first  discovered  by  strangers  from  the 
windows  and  terraces  of  the  palace^ 
the  point  of  view  intended  by  tne  art- 
ist. .  . 

Mounted  upon  a  lofty  and  irr^;ular 
base  of  rock- work,  which  is  approach- 
ed by  two  staircases  following  the  se- 
mi-circle of  the  basin,  the  Colossus  ap- 
pears.at  thefirst  glance,  like  a  pyramid- 
al difF,  and  reminds  the  spectator  of 
the  gigantic  conception  of  Stasicrates, 
who  proposed  to  chisel  Mount  Athos 
into  a  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
A  nearer  inspection,  however,  enables 
the  beholder  to  discern,  in  the  Colos- 
sus of  Fratolind,  the  commanding  ge* 
nius  of  a  distinguished  pupil  and  com- 
petitor of  Michel  Angelo.  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  inspired  hy  the  sfudy  of 
antique  lore^  has  here  eudeaypured  to 


realize  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  Greek 
mythology,  an  appellation  much  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  the  Apen- 
nine.  Tll^  e^cecution  of  this  daring 
conception  is  full  of  grandeur,  and  the 
character  of  the  head  is  admirably  ef- 
fective. Tbe  lofty  brow  appears  to 
brave  the  elements,  and  looks  like 
the  abode  of  eternal  frost;  the  hair 
falls  like,  icicles  upon  the  enormous 
shoulders,  and  the  immense  beard  de- 
scends like  a  mass  of  stalactites ;  the 
huge  limbs^  appear  to  be  loaded  with 
hoar-frost,  through  which,  however, 
the  accurate  contours  and  well  deve- 
loped muscles  are  easily  discernible. 
To  increase  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
this  Colossus,  jets  of  water  were  origi- 
nally contrived  to  issue  around  the 
head  like  a  brilliant  crown ;  and  the 
sparkling  waters,  falling  upon  the 
shoulders,  rolled  in  streamlets  over  the 
statue,  which,  thus  invested  with  their 
sparkling  radiance,  glittered  in  the 
sunbeams  with  a  dazzling  and  super- 
natural splendour.  The  position  of  the 
Colossus  is  imposing,  although  evi- 
dently planned  to  lessen  the  difficul- 
ties of  me  construction. 

Seated  upon  the  rock,  and  inclining 
forward,  the  watery  god  supports  him- 
self with  one  hand  upon  the  cliffy 
while  widi  the  other  he  presses  the 
head  of  a  marine  monster,  from  which 
issues  a  considerable  volume  of  water 
into  the  basin  below ;  and,  although 
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tbis  stoaping  position  dednots  caoaim 
derably  from  nis  elevation,  his  bead 
rises  above  the  trees,  in  bold  relief 
against  the  blue  of  heaven,  and  seems 
to  touch  the  clouds.  The  surround^ 
ing  foliage,  like  the  fratning  of  a  pic^ 
ture,  contributes  to  bring  out  the  im- 
mense de»gn;  and  the  large,  basin  of 
water,  in  which  every  object  is  in- 
versely reflected,  isolates  the  enor- 
mous figure,  and  makes  it  appear  as  if 
suspended  in  infinite  space.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  composition 
more  picturesque,  and  more  perfect  in 
its  proportions.  The  beholder  views 
it  with  unspeakable  astonishment ; 
and  yet,  so  absolute  is  the  symmetry, 
and  so  well  does  the  Colossus  harmo- 
nize with  the  surrounding  scenery, 
t^at  he  is  not  entirely  conscious  of  its 
immense  proportions  until  he  com- 
pares with  them  ^e  persons  of  the 
gazers  below,  who,  at  some  distance; 
appear  like  pigmies.  When,  however, 
he  approacnes  the  giant  mass,  the 
huge  dimensions  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs  excite  involuntary  terror;  for 
such  is  the  magnitude,  that  if  the  fi- 
gure stood  erect,  the  elevation  would 
reach  one  hundred  feet.  "  Indeed,  this 
extraordinary  object  would  strike  even 
an  artist  with  dismay,  if  he  could  for^ 
get  that  this  monster,  whose  finger  is 
me  measure  of  a  man,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  himian  being. 

The  interior  of  the  trunk  contains 
several  apartments ;  and  in  the  head  is 
a  fine  Belvedere,  to  which  the  eye^balls 
serve  as  windows.  The  extremities 
of  the  figure  are  constructed  of  stone, 
in  layers.    The  trunk  is  formed  of 
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bricks,  coated,  witb  a  cement  whieh 
has  acquh^  ^e  solidity  of  marble, 
but  which  was  easily  modelled  into 
the  desired  proportiotis  while  in  a  hu- 
mid state.  The  great  difficulty  in  con- 
structing this  immense  pile,  was  to 
S've  it  a  monumental  durability,  and 
e  artist  happily  accomplished  this 
object  by  blending  the  rul6s  of  archi- 
tecture and  statuary;  and  thus  he  suc<# 
ceeded  in  combining  the  solidity  of  the 
former  with  the  beauty  of  the  latter. 
He  made  all  the  parts  to  bear  upon  a 
centre  of  gravity ;  and  so  disposed  the 
limbs  as  to  make  them  supporting 
arches  to  the  trunk,  without  however 
sacrificing  the  imposing  grandeur  es- 
sential to  the  subject.  In  short,  the 
beauty  of  the  proportions,  and  the 
wonderful  art  developed  in  the  execu- 
tion and  finish  of  this  immense  de- 
sign, render  it  an  invaluable  study  to 
all  artists  who  wish  to  undertake  a  sta- 
tue of  colossal  dimensions. 

Baldinucci  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  that  several  pu- 
.  pils  of  this  artist,  after  being  employ- 
ed in  a  manipulation  so  different  from 
that  which  is  applied  to  works  of  com- 
mon dimensions,  found  their  accuracy 
of  eye  and  sleight  of  hand  so  much 
impaired,  that  when  they  resumed 
their  wonted  avocations,  the  habit  of 
working  on  the  huge  muscles  of  the 
Apennine  made  them  spoil  several 
statues.  It  is  even  said,  that  one  of 
these  pupils,  who  had  previously  dis- 
played greait  ability,  became  mentally 
imbecile  in  consequence  of  )iis  labours 
upon  this  Colossus. 


XXVIII.   BXRKARDO  BUONTALENTI. 


This  highly  gifted  man,  so  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  his  inventive  ge- 
nius, and  so  little  known  beyond  his 
native  country,  resembled  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  the  comprehensive  variety 
of  his  powers.  He  was  at  once  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  an 
engineer,  and  a  mathematician.  His 
infancy  was  remarkable  for  a  disas- 
trous event,  which,  however,  proved 
the  foundation  of  his  success  in  after- 
life. He  was  still  a  child  when  the 
memorable  inundation  of  the  Arho  oc- 
curred in  1547.  The  quarter  of  Flo<« 
rence,  in  which  his  parents  lived,  wais 
destroyed  by  the  waters,  and  the  whole 
£Eimily  perished  excepting  the  infant 


Bernardo,  who  Was  preserved,  under  a 
piece  of  timber,  from  the  falling  rub- 
bish, and  his  cries  being  heard  through 
a  rent  in  the  walls,  he  was  immediate- 
ly supplied  with  food,  until  measures 
for  his  extrication  could  be  adopted. 
Meanwhile,  Cosmo  de  Medici  heard  of 
the  circumstance,  and  gave  orders  that 
the  infant  boy  should  be  rescued  from 
the  ruins^  and  receive  every  possible 
attention.  He  provided,  also,  for  the 
education  of  Bernardo ;  who  soon  dis- 
played great  natural  talent,  especially 
for  design,  which  he  studied  in  the 
schools  of  Salviati,  Bronzino,  and  Va- 
sari.  SubsequenUy,  however,  he  de- 
veloped a  nuing  taste  for  sculpture 
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itaA  mMmttem^tat  iMiit^  axeb^  life 
mwde  giefti  pl9gKaB  wtt&tt  Mv^mA 

Buimtfdeiid  W9»  waif  filled  mh^ 
Ceema  de  Media  employed  laid  te 
lea^  the  first  denettts  6f  de^  t» 
hm  soBFiwaoese^;  Mid  ai  that  age  he 
executed  a^  ef««fix  lA^  wood  as  knqge  is 
life,  wludb^  wm^  greatfy  adte»red>  alid 
plaeed  kir  m  tSstxam  at  Fkirdiee.  At 
thk  period,  ijboy  he  studied  iiMHliel»af» 
tica  with  avdcHip ;  and  ebnstHtetedy  foir 
the  amnse^ieiH;  of  Ma  pi^>  a^smi^ 
UMduo^ieal  ^eate>  with  other  inge^ 
nimia  machines^  whieh^  at  a  latar  pe* 
fiod^he  had  oceasioft  to  em^i^on  m 
larger  scale.  The  ytfOog  Prince  had 
also  a  laboratory  fyit  dtemieal  expeft« 
ments;  andj.  with  the  assistance  of 
Buoirtaletiti,  he  eompounded  erystids, 
and  a  porcelsdi^  reseinbltog  that  of 
Cblna^  They  introduced  also,  at  Flo* 
rence,  the  artof  IncrustiDg  hardstones> 
in  imitation  of  moadc. 
'  The  peonliar  tidenta  of  Buontalenti 
were  admirably  suited  to  push  hitil 
forward  at  the  magnificent  aftd  en^ 
lightened  court  of 'the  MedicL  His 
inventive  gemoa  wad  parttcularly  hapA 
py  in  the  design  asdexeeilttion  of  pub^ 
fie  games  and  festivals,  of  fireworks 
asd  scenic  representetions ;  and  in  the 
theatres  of  Florence  he  developed  aXk 
the  resources  of  machinery,  coneealed 
by  painting  and  sculpture/ with  a  skill 
which  seemed  to  resdize  the  wonders 
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^1  JVlttUUn-  RBOrjf<*      jCaP^pWptn 

ft^  Slanged  by  Mnf  ifen  meiWadeb 
'OfthKNiG^wuish  ^Htiogn^Ried  ^e  spleen 
did  rdgB  of  Louia  XiV.^  and,  gfr  a 
&ter  penody  Ills  nog^iaiiicadl  ai^  seex^ 
co'ntriiwiefli  w^^geneiilly  enbc^oytfd 
i&i  ^e  purpoiei^  of  atue  Hkisios  ik 
the^M&tfeadf  HiUyandFvmcer  99 
extradrctifliavy  wa»  someof-^iese,.  $m 
deaoibed:  by  donteiApotiai  niiwii^ 
timit  wo  fkotSLd  ba  teiaptett  a»  rcgprd 
ih^Br  «B  exagsenitffti^  di#  we  not 
slill  ba&oidyaft  Pratf^iKD,  tbe  mi^obwc 
tMtr  ia£  Bttontidenti  moping  by  hy-* 
^rs^o  pdw^,  and  perfornftiag  eanis 
plex  movements  by  miidiinery,  a#  onov 
simple  and  ingeniooav  When*  ap« 
pointed  aoperudtendent  of  ervil  tad 
ta^tmy  edifieea,  heproved  himself  tsa 
exc^^ent  engmeeh  He  wai  em^ofed 
to  fortMy  several  eitiea  m  mamem 
italy^;  and  he  c^st  a  number  of  eant* 
nona, oiteof  which  #as  of  eisnnnoics 
calibv^  and  dotied  baifis  so'iliTy  ^lal 
it  was  railed  Scaccia  diavoiij  These 
Mis,,  which  were  holbw,  suggested 
^  invention  o€  bombs.  He  was  ahd 
the  inventor  c^  gi<enadea;  and  it  h  said> 
by  his  biographer  Baidmneei',  tbat^ 
during  &e^  war  of  Sienni^,  he  eo»< 
atmcted,  in  one  night,  a  bl^tery  of 
wooden  guns,  which  did  elective  exe* 
eution.  This  artist  erected  also  a  num<a 
ber  of  palaces  and  other  pubitc  edn 
fices,  the  enumoratioii  of  whidi  wouM 
be  tedious^ 


X^IX.   ROMAN  VALEFitCTeiia  ANB  SANCTUAKTE8. 


I  saw  the  other  day  a  street-game 
of  the  Roman  boys,  strongly  character- 
istic of  Roman  life  and  feeUng.  These 
urchins  chose  by  lot  one  of  their  par- 
ty, who  was  to  represent  a  criminal 
seeking  sanctuary  in  a  ehurcb-poreh 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  The  other 
boys^  representing  the  sbirri,  then 
marked  with  rows  of  stones  the  li^ 
mits  of  various  stations,  someof  whid^ 
were  oalled  chiesa  (church,)  and 
^hers  TtoU'Chiesa  (no  church) ;  and  the 
object  of  the  game  was  to  eateh  the 
criminal  out  of  his  protecting  bounds^ 
These  boundaries  were  a  genuine  type 
of  modem  Rome,  which  is  divided  in^ 
to  chiem  and  non  ehiesa.  In  some 
districta  chtirches  are  more  numeremi 
than  houses  ;  and  the  Roman  pfoati* 
tutes,  who  are  not  allowed  to  reside 
within  a  hundred  paceaof  asy  ehu^b^ 
are  often  puzzled  t&  find  a  lod^i!^ 
To  teturn,  however,  to  the  Roman 


boys.  Those  who  perform  the  sbii¥i 
must  beWare  of  seizing  the  crimimd 
on  a  spot  which  is  chiesa^  or  the  one 
laying  hold  of  him  must  take  his 
place.  The  culprit  meanwhile  laughs 
at  his  pursuers,  ahd  eridea^onrs,  by 
rapid  and  dextfous' flights  frotn  e/netd 
to  c^ttfo,  to  |»rovok^  them  to  touch 
him  while  in  i^anetuary.  Doubts  and 
disputes  grow  out  of  linaita  thus  fiam 
rowly  defined ;  the  Other  boyaare  eafi^ 
ed  upoii  ta  decide  ;  and  wild  outci^ 
of  e  chieia  and  mm  a  ehiesa  are  dften 
succeeded  by  a  ^oi^rei  wfavdi  puts  an 
.  end  to  the  game. 

Seenes  m  reai  Hfe,  resettibling  ll^ 
«UEne,  occur  too  freques^,  and  not 
long  back  I  witBessed  an  incident  of 
thia  nsture-Bsarflie  Porta  del  PopokK 
A  erimhial,  who  had  aoughe  a  safte^ 
taary  o»  ihe  threshold  ot  one  of  ^ 
two^churchefrwlH^miAB  the  entranee 
of  the  Corso,  got  up  from  the  step  on 
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ui»i4k0ltaUaim. 
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iNiikii^  in  it»  yieuAifp^  men  sodckn* 
1^  two  •£  the  riNni#  who  make  use  of 
Tariotts  disgtiiiesf  poiueed  upon  aii4 
seeured  him*  By  «  yigorous  effort. 
hovmyttt  h%  relMsed  himself^  and 
dt«w  hk  kftife*  The  sbirii  drew 
tbeki^  the  peofiA  histantiy  collected 
aroottd  this  menacing  i^oup,  and  a 
warm  ditpute  enaued^  whether  Anei 
spot  whora  the  eriminal  had  bees 
iaised  wat  ckiesa  or  nan  ehiaOf  for  if 
the  priaoner  had  had  one  foot  within 
the  prescribed  limii^^his  capture  would 
have  been  illegal.  At  length  the  people 
decided  in  favour  of  the  maleiactoTj 
and  exdmmed  in  furious  terms  against 
dia  injustice  of  the  sbirrL  This  mor- 


bid sympathir  towardaarimiiials  is  cMXm 
lied  so  far  by  this  Romans^  thatmurd^r« 
ers  are  often  sim(^ied  with  provisions^ 
and  even,  with  beds^  while  in.  sanctu* 
ary  under  chureb-portiobesy  and  tbe 
exclamation  eari  peocatori  I  (dear  sin- 
ners 1)  so  incessantly  employed  in  the 
sermons  of  the  B^mish  preaehevs,  thus 
developes  its  workings  on  the  puMic 
mind.  The  most  hardsned  criminalsi^ 
and  those  notorious  for  repeated  mui>« 
ders^  excite  the  most  commiseration* 
In  northern  Europe  we  feel  for  the 
murdered,  and  abnpr  the  criminal; 
while  m  Italy  it  is  the  murderer  only 
who  excites  universal  pity,  and  a  livei- 
ly  intecest  in  his  fate* 


ZXX.  mSFUSAJk  OT  NAFliEa  TO  SO  HOMAOB  TO  XHX  F0FX4 


.  One  of  the  most  remaricaUe  ind* 
dents  which  occurred  during  my  long 
residence  in  Rome,  was  the  refusal  (h 
Naide%  in  1786^  to  yield  the  accuB« 
tomed  annual  homage  to  the  viceget 
rent  of  Christ.  In  l787>on  the  £est»p 
val  of  St  Peter,  I  had  seen  this  cere^ 
mmiy  performed  with  aUitsaocuatom^ 
ed  pomp.  The  pap«l  guards  paraded 
in  the  piaaa  of  St  Pete's ;  the  white 
horse,  the  zepresentative  symbol  of 
Naples,  was  led  into  the  church  by 
Prince  Colonna ;  the  Pope  was  borne 
in  itn  elevated  throne  to  the  great 
nave,  where  the  well-trained  hcnrse 
bent  his  knees  before  him  in  homage, 
while  a  purse  of  ducats^  the  yearly 
tribute  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was 
humbly  offered  to  the  Holy  Father. 

On  this  ocoasion>  however,  the 
scene  was  widely  different.  The  King 
of  Na^s  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
any  longer  his  subjection  to  the  Pope, 
oflbring  at.  the  same  time  to  pay  him 
the  value  of  a  horse^  fhat  he  might 
imrchase  one,  but  declaring  that  never 
again  sliould  a  white  horse,  in  behalf 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  bend  its 
knees  to  him  in  homage. 

Notwithstanding  tnis  mortifying 
refusal,  the  papal  guard  paraded  as 
usual  in  the  piazza,  and  the  Pope  was 


carried  ea  hid  lofty  throne  into  St 
Peter's ;  but,  alas  I  no  whita  hors^ 
appeared  to  do  him  homage.  Wh^ 
the  Holy  Father  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  the  horse  had  formerly  knelt 
before  him,  a  formal  protest  was  read 
agpnst  this  insulting  refusal  of  thp 
Kagof  Na^es,  fdUwed  by  a  declara- 
tion, that,  notwithstanding  this  rdiib 
sal,  the  Pope  reserved  all  hia  rights 
and  ciaimB  to  the  accustomed  homage, 
&c.  &e* 

It  was  truly  a  piteous  spectacle  to 
see  the  Head  of  the  Romish  Church 
returningi  in  his  throne,  for  the  first 
time,  without  the  homage  of  horse  and 
man,  so  long  annually  oneredtohim  on 
St  Peter's  day.  The  Holy  Father,  who 
had  previously  exhausted  himself  by 
a  ^eech  in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals, 
looked  unusually  ptde  and  infirm. 
There  was^  I  thought,  dh  air  of  mor- 
tified  humility  about  him  as  he  dis« 
pensed  the  benediction,  and  it  appear** 
^  to.  me  that  he  sought  to  excite,  by 
his  mien  and  gesture,  a  popular  feel- 
ing for  his  insulted  dignity.  The 
Romans,  however,  evinced  no  sympa- 
thetic indignation,  nor  indeed  any 
feeling  but  mortification  that  the  even* 
ing  fireworks,  always  hitherto  given  on 
this  occasion,  would  be  discontinued. 


XXXI.   SUBSEaVIENCY  OF  FKOTEdf  Afn^FfttNTES  TO  THE  KOMAN  PONTIFF. 


The  Papal  power  will  never  volun- 
tarily treat  for  the  surrender  or  modi- 
fication of  its  claims  to  the  spiritual 
control  of  Catholic  Europe ;  but, 
whenever  pressed  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  either  passively 


yield  to  them,  or,  at  most,  ofier  the  in* 
ert  resistance  of  a  protest.  It  is  in 
vain  for  the  Protestant  governments  of 
Germany  to  treat  with  a  hierarchy, 
whose  interests  clash  with  the  common 
rights  of  aU  governments;  but  why 
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treat  tX  all>  wben  they  may  cut  the  any  childish,  terrors  of  Romish  disap-i 

knothy  a  single  effort^  and  burst  for  probation.  The  consequences  of  such 

ever  the  fetters  imposed  upon  ^eir  a  state  of  Catholic  society  are  incal« 

Cathphc  suligects  by  a  foreign  prince  ?  culable.   The  first  material  change  in 

.Hie  chain  which  once  made  every  their  church  discipline  would  be  a  per- 

state  in  Europe  subsenrient  to  the  Pope  minion  for  priests  to  marry,  a  reform 

is  now  reduced  to  a  fingle  link — tne  earnestly  desired  by  all  the  respectable 

appointment  of  bishops ;  and  when-  and  thinking  Catholics  in  Germany, 

ever  any  German  prince  has  moral  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  benefits  of 

courage  enough  to  cut  away  this  last  this  measure  alone  would  be  immense, 

stay  of  Romish  despotism,  he  will  be  That  esprit  du  corps  of  the  Catholic 

si^pported  in  the  struggle  by  the  con*  priesthood,  which  is  so  hostile  to  the 

scioosness  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  by  true  interests  of  religion,  would  be  ex-* 

the  approbation  of  all  Protestant  £u-  tinguishcd ;  and,  instead  of  being  a 

rope.    Instead  of  tamely  seeking  a  separate  caste,  they  would  become  an 

obsoordat,  let  him  peremptorily  rerase  integral  portion  of  society.  Instead  of 

admissiim  to  Inshops  of  papal  appoint-  imderroining  the  peace  and  purity  of  do^^ 

meiit;   let  him   reject  all   Catholic  mestic  life  by  that  libertinism,  which  is 

Indiops,  unless   chosen  by  Grerman  the  natural  fruit  of  constrained  celiba« 

Catholic  Chapters,  and  consecrated  by  cy,  their  affections  would  be  healthily. 

•  German  Catholic  bishopSj^  and  he  wiu  exercised,  and  they  would  become,  like 

at  once  discover  that  the  Pope  will  quiet*  the  Protestant  pastors  of  Germany, 

ly  submit  to  measures,  which,  from  his  exemplary  husbands  and  fathers.   .A 

personal  and  political  insignificance,  married  priest  would  be  open  t&  every 

ne  cannot  prevent..   Nor  would  it  be  kindly  influence;  he  would  be  more 

difficult  to  find  Grerman  priests  willing  gentle  and  humane ;  he  would  have 

to   accept  Episcopal  rank  on    these  more  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  and 

terms,  if  assured  that  the  importance  infirmities  of  his  congregation ;  and  he 

o£  their  sicred  office  would  be  acknow-  would  become  a  better  man,  a  better 

ledged  and  supported  by  an  energetic  citizen  and  patriot.  At  a  later  period, 

and  enlightened  government.  It  is  in  '  masses  in  the  German  language  would 

vain  to  expect  the  conversion  of  Ca-  be  substituted  for  the  Latin ;  nor  is  it 

tholics  to  Protestantism  by  any  roea-  romantic  to  hope  that,  in  some  future 

sures  of  this  nature;  but,  whenever  age,  an  union  between  the  Protestant 

ihey  become  independent  of  Rome  church    and   the   purified    Catholic 

in  church  discipline,  a  great  moral  church  will  be  consummated.    It  is. 

transformation  will  commence.    Free  impossible  to  foresee  the  time  and 

and   independent    Catholic    congre*  manner  in  which  so  desirable  a  com- 

gations  would  gradually  assume  na«  munion  will  be  accomplished;  but. 

tional   feelings    and    cnaracteristics.  whenever  the  Catholic  Church  shall 

The  hitherto  unbending  uniformity  of  have  attained,  by  the  gradations  de^ 

Romish  discipline  would  yield  to  pu-  scribed,  a  more  evangeHcal  spirit,  the 

rifying  and  rational  innovations:  an  two  churches  will  necessarily  ajpproxi'« 

unfettered  and  more  intellectual  Ca-  mate,  and,  in  a  more  enlightened  state 

thoUc  theology  would  arise ;  a  salutary  of  society,  the  adoption. of  some  tejjteta, 

shock  of  opinions  would  grow  out  of  and  the  sacri^e  of  others,  on  both 

it ;  and  evidence,  both  historical  and  sides,  will  reo^pve  obstacles  at 

biblical^  would  be  consulted  without  insurmountable. 
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It  was  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  month  of 
July,  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Lloyd,  curate 
of  Tlntern,  in  Monmouthshire^  set 
forth  to  visit  his  daughter  Hester,  who 
resided  in  one  of  those  romantically 
situated  cottages,  which  form  so  inte- 
resting a  feature  in  the  mountainous 
scenery  of  the  Wye,  between  Ross  and 
Chepstow.  The  distance  he  had  to 
go,  was  scarcelv  a  mile ;  but  the  walk 
was  toilsome,  for  his  path  lay  among 
the  hills,  through  which  it  was  rudelv 
cut,  and  the  loose  fragments  of  rock 
on  which  he  trode  gave  wtfy  at  every 
step.  His  thoughts,  however,  were 
too  much  occupied  with  the  sad  olject 
of  his  visit>  to  permit  of  his  heeding 
the  rugged  road,  or  even  the  sublime 
beauties  of  nature  which  were  spread 
around  him. 

Hester  was  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  eldest  also  of  nine  brothers  and 
sisters ;  a  large  family  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate,  upon  the  scanty  stipend 
of  his  curacy,  though  eked  out  by  a 
small  patrimonial  property,  and  a  for- 
tune of  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  had  with  his  wife.  When  all  was 
put  together,  and  the  profits  of  a  small 
school  added,  as  well  as  those,  which 
be  received  ^bm  the  sale  of  a  quarto 
volume  ^'  On  the  Dawniogs  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel  Light,'  Parson 
Lloyd  was  a  somewhat  poorer  man 
than  his  neighbour.  Farmer  Morgan, 
who  always  boasted  that  he  could 
spend  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a-yiear,  and  pay  every  body  their  own. 
But  Farmer  Morgan,  at  last,  did  not 
pay  every  body  their  own;  for  he  went 
into  the  Gazette,  and  there  were  onlj 
three  shillings  in  the  pound  for  his 
creditors,  while  parson  Lloyd  contri- 
ved to  make  both  ends  meet ;  perhaps, 
because  he  took  care  never  to  have  a 
creditor,  alwavs  deferring  the  purchase 
of  any  thing'he  wanted  till  ne  could 
spare  the  money  to  pa^  for  it.  "  He 
who  makes  his  necessities  wait  upon 
his  means,"  he  would  often  say,  '^  will 
never  find  them  troublesome ;  but  re- 
verse the  order,  and  let  your  means  be 
the  drudges  of  your  necessities,  and 
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run  as  fast  as  they  may,, they  will 
never  overtake  them." 

Hester  Lloyd  had  married  Farmer 
Morgan's  second  son,  David ;  and  it 
was  always  said,  by  those  who  pretend- 
ed to  know  the  secret,  that  she  did  so, 
more  from  a  dd^re  to  diminish  the 
heavy  burden  of  her  father's  family, 
than  from  any  violent  affection  she 
had  for  the  young  man.  To  say  the 
truth,  they  were  a  mismatched  pair. 
David  was  a  coarse  rustic,  of  violent 
passions,  a  moody  temper,  and  suspect- 
ed of  dissolute  habits.  Hester,  on  the 
contrary,  was  mild  and  gende  in  dis- 
position, affectionate,  and  ti-ained  up  • 
in  the  striot  observance  of  those  sim- 
ple, unobtrusive  virtues  which  became 
the  comparative  humility  of  her  sta- 
tion, and  the  character  of  her  parental 
roof.  When,  therefore,  she  married 
David  Morgan,  some  shook  their 
heads,  and  pitied  the  poor  girl  for  the 
sacrifice  she  made ;  while  oUiers  turn- 
ed up  their  eyes,  and  wondered  how 
even  Love  could  be  so  blind. 

The  union  had  neither  the  approba- 
tion, nor  the  disapprobation,  properly 
so  called,  of  Hester's  father.  She  was 
of  an  age  to  choose  discreetly  (having 
passed  her  three- andf- twentieth  year,) 
when,  as  was  certainly  her  case,  the 
heart  did  not  take  the  lead  in  choo- 
sing ;  and  he  left  her,  therefore,  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  after  temperately  dis- 
cussing with  her,  upon  several  occa- 
sions, whatever  mignt  faiirly  be  urged 
in  favour,  or  to  th»  prejudice,  of  the 
young  man.  Hester,  herself,  took  a 
twelvemonth  to  consider  of  her  deci- 
sion ;  and  finally  yielded  her  consent 
to  the  pertinacious,  rather  than  the  ar- 
dent, solicitatiiMis  of  David  Morgan. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  cy- 
nic, that  marriage  has  only  two  happy 
days,  the  first  and  the  last ;  but  Hes- 
ter was  doomed  to  find  even  this  stint- 
ed portion  of  matrimoniar felicity  too 
liberal  an  allowance.  On  their  return 
from  church,  an  unfcnrtunate  difference 
arose  between  her  husband  and  her 
father  upon  some  trifiing  subject  of 
rural  economy — the  breeding  of  pigs, 
or  the  cultivation  of  barley,  or  some 
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matter  not  a  "whit  more  important. 
David  was  loud^  overbearing^  and  at 
last  insolently  rude.  Nay^  he  so  far 
forgot  himself^  at  one  moment,  that 
his  hand  was  raised  to  seize  Mr  Lloyd 
by  the  collar.  "  Forbear,  young  man !" 
said  the  reverend  pastor  mildly :  "  and 
learn  to  have  more  command  over  your 
passions ;  or  they  will  one  day  hurry 
you  into  conduct  which  all  the  rest  of 
your  days  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
atone'for." 

David  felt  the  rebuke.    He  felt 
ashamed.  He  saw  the  cheek  of  Hester 
turn  pale,  and  he  felt  sorrow  for  what 
he  had  done.    But  his  father-in-law 
also  felt  the  indignity  that  had  been 
offered  to  him,  and  he  slowly  walked 
away  towards  his  own  house.    Hester 
looked  after  him.    She  said  nothing. 
She  only  thought,  as  she  leaned  upon 
her  husband's  arm,   and  proceeded 
silently  towards  his  fathers  house, 
what  a  change  one  little  half  hour  had 
wrought  in  her  condition !    Her  now 
obedient  steps  went  one  way;  her 
heart,  at  that  moment,  another.    The 
former  taught  her  she  was  a  wife ;  the 
latter,  that  she  must  cease  to  be  a 
daughter.    It  was  a  sharp  lesson,  to 
come  so  early.  She  said  nothing.   But 
though  her  tongue  spoke  not,  tne  un- 
easy reflections  of  David  clothed  it 
with  words  of  bitterness  ;  and  he 
strove,  as  much  as  his  nature  would 
let  him,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to 
dispel  the  gloom  with  which  his  vio- 
lence of  temper  had  clouded  the  begin- 
ning.   Hester  was  neither  angry  nor 
sullen ;  but  she  was  sad;  and  she  could 
not  conceal   that  her   sadness  was 
greatest,  when,  as  she  sat  down  to 
dinner,  the  marriage  feast  lacked  one 
guest,  whose  absence  was  to  her,  if 
not  the  absence  of  all,  at  least  the  ab- 
sence of  all  comfort. 

Mr  Lloyd  was  a  sincere  Christian. 
Without  any  parade  of  sanctity,  he 
diligently  endeavoured,  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow-creatures,  to  ful- 
fil the  commands  of  Him  whose  minis- 
ter he  was.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
let  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath ; 
but,  like  a  primitive  disciple  of  his 
master,  he  sought  the  dwelling  of  his 
enemy,  with  the  word  of  peace  and 
the  hand  of  fellowship.  So  pure  a 
judge  had  he  been  in  nis  own  cause, 
that  he  considered  he  had  done  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  suffering  himself  to  be 
kept  away  from  the  wedding-table  of 
his  daughter,  by  his  resentment  for  a 


hasty  speech  uttered  by  her  husband. 
"  I  will  go,"  said  he,  "  and  heal  this 
wound  before  I  sleep."    And  he  did 
go:  and  it  was  a  blessed  sight  for 
Hester  to  behold,  as  she  saw  her  fa- 
ther enter,  with  a  benignant  smile 
upon  his  countenance,  walk  up  to  her 
husband,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
exclaim,  '*  Son,  we  have  never  been 
«nemies ;  let  us  then  continue  to  be 
friends  !**    David  was  overpowered  by 
this  unexpected  display  of  meek  good- 
ness;  and  his  voice  really  faltered  as 
he  replied,  grasping  Mr  Lloyd's  hand 
with  honest  warmth,  "  God  forbid 
we  should  not !"    Hester  kissed  her 
father,  and  wept  ;  but  they  were 
tears  of  much  gladness.     It  was  a 
peaceful  evening  after  this.  Mr  Lloyd 
shewed,  by  his  cheerful  conversation, 
and  kindly  manner,  that  the  spirit  6f 
anger  had  entirely  departed  from  him, 
and  with  it,  all  recollection  of  the  of- 
fence.  David  did  not  shake  off,  quite 
CO  soon,  his  remembrance  of  the  mom- 
Sng; ;  for  he  was  vanquished,  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  he  felt — as  a  man  gene- 
rally does  who  commits  a  wrong,  and 
finds  coals  of  fire  heaped  upon  his 
head,  by  the  generous  conduct  of  the 
person  whom  he  has  wronged — hum- 
bled and  ashamed,  in  his  presence. 
Hester  was  supremely  happy  •  for  she 
beheld  her  father  and  her  husband 
side  by  side,  under  her  own  roof. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  the  neigh- 
bours began  to  think  David  Morgan 
quite  an  altered  man  since  his  marriage. 
He  was  civil  and  obliging ;  went  re- 
gularly to  church  every  Sunday ;  rose 
early  to  his  work;  attended  to  his 
farm ;  returned  home  sober,  and  be- 
fore dark,  on  market-days ;  got  into 
no  quarrels ;  smoked  his  pipe  in  the 
evening,  on  a  bench  before  his  own 
door,  and  drank  a  pint  or  two  of  his 
own  home-brewed  ale.  In  short,  he 
exhibited  all  the  outward  qualities 
of  a  steady,  thriving,  and  industri- 
ous farmer ;  and  it  was  prophesied, 
if  he  went  on  so,  that  he  would  soon 
become  a  better  man  than  his  father, 
by  the  difference  of  manv  an  acre  add- 
ed to  those  which  he  already  rented. 
Hester  observed  this  auspicious  change, 
and  might  almoH  be  <Med  a  happy 
wife. 

She  was  not  entirely  so ;  for  there 
were  out-breakings  of  temper  €tt  kerne, 
li^tnin^flashes  of  the  mind,  and 
distant  tnunder-murmurings  of  the 
heart,  which  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
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fHends  and  nd^Vdon  nor  saw  nor 
heard.  The  sky  was-dear  above— the 
Bun  i^one  brightly— but  the  elements 
of  storm  and  tempest  perpetually  lour^ 
ed  along  die  horizon^  which  the  first 
gust  of  wind  would  drive  into  angry 
collision.  To  Hester's  watchful  eye 
alone>  and  to  her  anxious  spirit,  were 
these  signs  revealed.  She  could  not 
eonceal  fnm  herself  the  trials  and  the 
dangers  they  hourly  menaced ;  but 
ahe  could  conceal  tnem  from  all  the 
test  of  the  worlds — and  she  did.  Not 
even  to  her  father  did  she  speak  of 
them.  The^  were  the  griefs  of  her 
own  foreboding  heart,  and  they  wet« 
buried  there.  If  the^  should  ever  be 
didunterred  thence— if  they  should  ever 
be  realised— and  write  themselves 
in  sudi  characters  upon  her  face  as 
i^e  could  not  hide-^if  her  counte« 
nance  complained  for  her— she  must 
submit ;  but  till  then,  she  was  resolved 
hope  shoiUd  chasten  fear,  and  the  faith 
she  plighted  at  the  altar  forbid  her  lips 
to  become  the  accusers  of  her  husband. 
It  was  about  tvro  years  after  her 
marriage,  that  the  bankruptcy  of  old 
Morgan  happened.  For  some  months 
previously,  Hester  suspected  matters 
were  going  wrong;  not  from  anything 
which  her  husband  communicated  to 
her,  for  he  had  grown  reserved,  sul- 
len, and  Qiorose ;  but  from  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  man  himself,  from  their 
frequent  conferences  in  secret,  and 
from  his  total  neglect  of  his  farming 
stock.  David,  too,  instead  of  minding 
his  own  affairs,  and  looking  after  his 
own  crops,  or  attending  the  markets, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  sold  hand 
over  head  upon  the  ground ;  took  the 
first  price  that  was  offered ;  replaced 
nothmg  which  he  sold,  but  kept  the 
money,  and  talked  of  setting  up,  by 
and  by,  as  an  innkeeper  at  Chepstow. 
Meanwhile,  debts  were  contracted, 
and  none  were  paid;  creditors  became 
damorous,  and  David  grew  more  and 
joort  reckless  of  their  clamours.  At 
first  he  could  not  pay;  at  last  he 
would  not,  and  they  might  do  as  they 
liked.  If  Hester  ventured  to  remon- 
strate, she  was  churlishly  told  to  mind 
her  own  business,  and  look  after  the 
house,  though  there  was  every  day  less 
and  less  in  it  tolook after;  for  whatever 
could  be  spared,  and  often  what  could 
not,  was  converted  into  money.  Old 
Morgan  pursued  much  the  same 
course ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  father  and 
son  were  striving  with  each  other  who 


rfnmld  make  moat  i^eedhi  the  race  of 
destruction. 

Thus  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
WOTse,  and  from  worse  to  worst,  for 
nearly  three  months;  and  then  old 
Mor^n  was  made  a  bankrupt  Every 
one  predicted  that  David  would  soon 
follow ;  but  every  one  lamented  it  at 
the  same  time,  on  account  of  poor 
Hester,  who  was  universally  respect- 
ed. Indeed,  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
this  feeling  of  respect  for  her,  that  her 
husband*ii  cteditors  had  not  dther  en- 
forced their  claims,  or  thrown  him 
into  a  prison.  They  did  not  scrut^e 
to  tell  her  so;  and  though  she  fdt 
gratefhl  for  their  kindness,  she  knew 
it  was  a  forbearance  that  hong  by  a 
very  slender  thread,  and  each  day  she 
expected  to  see  him  dragged  to  jaiL 
If  that  did  happen,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her,  far  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy with  her  second  child,  and  not 
a  roof  to  shelter  her  except  her  fa- 
ther's ? 

She  vras  sitting  one  evening,  sadly 
ruminating  upon  all  these  things,  and 
expecting  David's  return,  who  bad 

fone  out  early  in  the  morning,  she 
new  not  whither,  when  Jacob  Grif- 
fiths, a  maternal  uncle  of  her  hus- 
band's, a  respectable,  but  jHtor  old 
man,  dropped  in.  He  sat  down,  and 
she  drew  him  a  mug  of  ale,  which, 
however,  he  scarcely  touched.  She 
talked  to  him,  first  upon  one  subject, 
and  then  upon  another ;  but  he  hurdly 
answered  her,  and  altogether  his  be- 
haviour was  so  strange,  that  she  look- 
ed at  him  as  if  she  thought  he  had  al- 
ready had  a  little  too  much ;  a  failing 
which  she  knew  sometimes  overtook 
^  nnde  Jacob."  She  was  soon  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  old  man  was 
not  now  in  his  cups,  whatever  dae 
might  be  the  matter  with  him,  for  he 
was  leaning  forward  on  his  stafi^,  which 
he  held  with  ^th  his  hands,  and  the 
tears  were  trickling  down  the  fUrrows 
of  his  sun-burnt  face. 

/'  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Jacob, 
what  ails  you?"  said  Hester,  laying 
down  her  work,  and  going  towards 
him. 

**  I  am  thinking,"  said  Jacob,  with 
a  heavy  groan,  that  burst  from  him  as 
he  spoke—**  I  am  thinkhig,  Mrs  Mor- 

gEin,  how  my  poor  dster  Jane  would 
ave  taken  it  to  heart  if  she  were  alive 
now,  which,  thank  God,  she  is  not! 
But  the  Lord  help  us !  what  we  may 
come  to  in  this  world  T 
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Hester's  knees  tottered-^her  coloiiur 
fled— and  she  seated  herself  gently  by 
his  side,  as  she  exclaimed  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  "  What  is  the  matter^  Ja- 
cob, that  you  Mdk  thus  ?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head^  whilp 
he  answered, "  Matter  enough,  I  fear ; 
but  who  would  have  thought  it?" 

"  For  Grod's  sake,"  rephed  Hester, 
"  teU  me  what  it  is  you  mean.  Has 
any  thing  happened  to  David  ?" 

*'  Ay,  said  Jacob,  "  and  bis  father 
too.  I  was  coming  into  Monmouth  to- 
day at  noon,  and  had  just  crossed  over 
the  Munny  bridge,  when  I  saw  a  sight 
of  people  afore  me;  I  walked  up  to 
them  to  find  out,  if  I  could,  what  was 
going  on— and  jou  might  have  knock- 
ed me  down  with  a  feather  the  next 
moment — ^for  what  should  I  see  but 
David  and  his  father,  old  Geom  Mor- 
gan, handcuflTed  together  like  two 
thieves,  and  being  led  to  prison  ?  They 
did  not  see  me,  and  I  was  glad  on't ; 
for  I  couldn't  have  snoke  a  word  to 
them,  my  tongue  stuck  so  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  like.  I  shall  never  for- 
get how  I  shook." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  mis- 
taken ?"  enquired  Hester,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  thick  and  inarticulate,  that 
Jacob  suddenly  raised  his  head  from 
the  staff  on  which  he  had  continued 
to  support  it. 

"  Am  I  sure  this  is  my  right  hand?" 
answered  Jacob.—''  But,  Lord  pre- 
serve you !  what  ails  you,  Mrs  Moi;- 
.gan?  You  look  as  white  as  your 
apron;  you  are  not  faintish,  sure? 
Here,  take  a  sup  o'  this  hie— 'twill 
warm  you,  like,  and  do  you  good." 

Hester  was  indeed  pale  enough ; 
and  she  trembled  so  violently,  tnat 
Jacob  might  well  suppose  she  needed 
somediing  to  warm  her ;  but  she  kept 
from  fainting,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
;&he  was  able  to  ask  him  whether  he 
knew  "  what  they  had  done,  that  they 
were  taken  to  prison  ?" 

''  I  could  not  get  at  the  rights  of 
the  matter,"  said  Jacob ;  ''  but  from 
what  I  understood,  I  should  guess  it 
was  something  about  old  Morgan's 
bankrupt  job ;  though  I  don't  see,  for 
my  part,  how  that  could  concern  Da- 
vid.' 

'^  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Hester, 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  signing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  "  But  whatever 
it  is,  I  have  had  the  dread  of  it  upon 
my  spirits  for  these  many  months.  I 
felt  certain  that  some  misfortune  or 
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other  was  hanging  over  merafid  it 
has  come  at  last.  My  husband's  con- 
duct was  so  changed,  he  had  grpvfn 
so  careless  about  every  thing,  $ad  sp 
entirely  neglected  his  affairs  and  hU 
home,  that  I  was  sure,  unless  some 
change  for  the  better  took  place,  no- 
thing but  ruin  could  come  of  it  in  the 
end.  Oh  dear !  God  knows,  my  si- 
tuation is  bad  enough,  just  now,  at 
any  rate."  And  Hester's  tears  flowed 
afresh,  as  the  thought  of  what  h^ 
situation  was  presented  itself  to  hex 
mind. 

"  Don't  take  on  this  way,  Mrs  Mor- 
gan," said  Jacob.  "  After  all,  things 
may  not  be  so  bad  as  they  appear; 
and  be  they  nev^r  eo  bad,  fretting,  yoii 
know,  won't,  mepd  them.  It  isa  sail 
business,  to  be  sure;  but  we  must  hope 
for  the  best.  .  Besides,  many  an  inno- 
cent man  has  been  wrongfully  sus- 
pected, and  taken  to  prison,  before 
now ;  and  who  knows  but  this  may 
be  David's  case,  ay,  and  old  Morgan  s 
too?  So  keep  up  your  spirits,  Mrs 
Morgan,  and  don  t  grieve.  Here,  take 
a  drop  of  ale." 

Hester  had  much  cause  to  grieve. 
She  had  said  truly,  that  the  conduct 
of  her  husband,  for  a  long  time  past, 
had  been  such  as  to  prepare  her  for 
trouble  of  some  kind  or  other;  and 
her  grief,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  was  less  acute  than  if  she 
had  fallen  suddenly  from;  the  sunny 
height  of  domestic  happiness  by  an 
unmreseen  and  unexpected  blow.  But 
who  ever  found  himself  sufficiently 
prepared  for  misfortune  ?  Who,  iiU 
It  came,  ever  ceased  to  hope  that  it 
might  not  come  ?  And  who,  token  it 
comes,  can  say,  I  have  watched  for  you 
so  long  with  a  troubled  heart,  that 
now  you  find  me  without  a  tear  to 
shed,  or  a  sigh  to  breathe?  Alas! 
the  stern  reality  has  a  pang  of  its 
own  unlike  that  we  feel  m  the  most 
vivid  anticipation.  Does  the  child  you 
love,  the^istress  you  adore,  the  pa- 
rent you  venerate,  lie  on  the  bed  of 
death  ?  What  though  you  have  whis- 
pered this  fatal  secret  to  yourself  again, 
and  again,  and  again  ?    What  though 

Sour  spirit  have  mourned  over  tne 
ying  object,  in  all  the  anguish  of  in- 
evitable bereavement  ?  Ah  me !  wait 
till  the  eye  is  closed,  and  the  tongue 
is  mute — for  ever ;  tarry  till  the  soul 
is  departed — till  the  thing  you  dream- 
ed is  the  thing  you  feel— and  then  yo]ii 
will  know  the  di£Gerence  between  thte 
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fear  of  losing,  ay,  and  even  between 
i^hat  constitutes  mere  man's  certainty 
of  losing^,  and  the  miserable  certainty 
tbat  you  have  lost. 
'  Hester  felt  this  difference.  She 
had  insensibly  trained  her  mind  to 
meet  an  undefined  calamity;  but  now^ 
when  it  came  upon  her  in  a  specific 
shape  and  character,  she  almost  sUnk 
beneath  the  shbck.  It  wa^  too  true 
what  Jacob  Griffiths  had  told  her. 
David  and  his  fiither  were  both  in 
Monmouth  jail ;  and  they  were  there 
upon  a  charge  of  having  contrived, 
and  brought  about,  a  fraudulent  bank- 
liiptcy  in  the  case  of  old  Morgan,  un« 
d»  such  circumstances  as  made  it 
doubtful^  at  one  time,  whether  their 
lived  would  not  be  forfeited.  Matters, 
however,  were  not  pushed  to  that  ex- 
tremity ;  but  they  were  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  trans- 
portation, the  father  for  life,  and 
David  for  fourteen  years.  Hester  was 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy  when  her 
husband  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Judges 
Entered  Monmouth,  she  became  the 
unhappy  mother  of  a  son,  whose  fa- 
ther, scarcely  more  than  eight-and- 
forty  hours  afterwards,  was  branded 
as  a  felon  by  the  verdict  of  a  just  and 
impartial  jiMry. 

She  had  visited  him  several  times 
in  jail  before  his  trial,  and  adminis- 
tered to  hitn  all  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation which  it  was  in  her  power  to 
bestow,  or  in  his  nature  to  receive; 
for  it  distressed  her  much  to  find  that 
he  manifested  great  hardness  of  heart, 
and  that  he  was  alike  insensible  to  her 
sufibrings  and  his  own  disgrace.  But 
she  had  not  seen  him  since  his  trial. 
She  had  not,  indeed,  been  able  to  get 
so  far,  for  her  recovery,  after  lying  in, 
was  slow;  and  she  was  still  extremely 
feeble  and  delicate,  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  about  six  weeks,  shelearn- 
^,  by  a  harsh  letter  from  her  brutal 
husband,  that  if  she  '^  wanted  to  see 
him  again,"  she  must  go  to  Monmouth 
before  a  day  named,  as  he  was  on  that 
day  to  be  conveyed,  wi^  other  con- 
victs, to  the  seaport  whence  they  were 
to  embark  for  New  South  Wales.  She 
did  wish  to  see  him  again ;  and  it  was 
on  the  following  morning  of  that  very 
Sabbath  evening,  in  the  month  of 
Jttly,  when  her  fathet  set  forth  to 
visit  her,  as  already  mentioned,  that 
she  iDtaided  to  do  so. 


Mr  Lloyd  wad  desirous  of  seeing 
his  daughter,  not  only  to  prepare  her, 
by  his  conversation,  for  the  melan- 
choly task  of  taking,  in  all  probability, 
a  last  farewell  of  one  who,  criminal 
and  churlish  as  he  was,  was  still  her 
husband, — but  also  to  arrange  with 
her  the  time  and  ndanner  of  proceed- 
ing to  Monmouth  the  next  morning, 
whither  he  intended  accompanying  her 
himself.  He  found  her  weepmg  over 
her  last- bom,  which  lay  asleep  in  her 
l^p.  He  did  not  chide  her  tears,  for 
they  were  the  natural  channels  of  her 
grief ;  but  in  his  twofold  character 
of  her  spiritual  and  paternal  monitor, 
he  applied  himself  to  assuage  the  sor- 
row which  was  their  fruitful  source. 
And  he  had  the  consolation  to  observe, 
ere  he  de^iarted,  that  Hester  was  so 
far  tranquil  and  resigned,  as  to  dis- 
course calmly  upon  her  approaching 
interview  with  David. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  left  her, 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  found 
her  the  following  morning,  when,  at 
the  early  hour  of  five,  she  met  him, 
as  had  l>een  agreed  upon,  at  the  foot 
of  the  gentle  ascent  which  rises  abrupt- 
ly from  the  site  of  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  She  had 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  a  neighbour's  daughter, 
a  hale  buxom  wench  about  fifteen, 
who  kindly  offered  to  go  with  her, 
and  help  to  carry  the  child,  a  labour 
for  which  the  still  impaired  health 
and  delicate  frame  of  Hester  were 
hardly  sufficient.  They  set  forth, 
Hester  leaning  for  support  upon  her 
father,  having,  at  his  suggestion,  trans- 
ferred her  sleeping  baby  to  the  care 
of  her  young  companion. 

No  possible  human  pain  or  sorrow 
could  so  deaden  the  perceptions  of  na« 
tural  beauty  in  souls  susceptible  of  its 
influence,  as  wholly  to  destroy  the 
effects  of  such  scenery  as  meets  the 
eye  between  Tintern  and  Monmouth. 
The  thick  woody  acclivities  which 
fringe  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ; 
the  ridi  meadows  and  green  steeps 
which  run  shelving  from  the  hills  to 
the  water's  edge,  on  the  hither  side ; 
the  picturesque  Uttle  hamlet  of  Brook- 
Weir;  the  smooth  translucent  bay 
formed  by  the  Wye,  in  front  of  the 
romantically-beautiful  village  of  Lan- 
dogs,  built  upon  a  lofty  hill  whose 
in&ited  side  is  mantled  with  deep 
woods;  the  ruins  of  the  easUe  of  St 
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Briavels;   the  white  sails  of  small        She  could  not  spei^.    Old  Morgan 

yessels  occasionally  gliding  along ;  the  was  silent    David^  in  a  hard,  unfeeU 

solemn  stillness  of  the  whole  scene«  ing  tone,  while  not  a  feature  o^  his 

and  its  surpassing  magnificence,  might  face  relaxed  from  its  rigid  harshness, 

drive  away,  for  a  time,  all  memory  of  merely  said,  '^  You  are  come  at  last ; 

past  grief,  and  extinguish  all  sense  of  I  thought  you  might  have  found  your 

present  wretchedness.     The  face  of  way  here  a  little  sooner."     Hester 

sorrow  reflects  the  placid  smile  of  sur«  could  only  reply  hy  pointing  to  h^ 

rounding  nature ;  the  bruised  heart  baby,  witn  a  took  of  beseeching  an« 

eatches  her  repose ;  and  the  weary  guish,  which  seemed  to  say,  '*  Do  not 

spirit  revives,  beneath  those  feelings  uplnraid  me,— -^ou  forget  I  have  given 

which  lift  it  to  the  Divine  AuUior  of  birth  to  this  innocent."    The  mute 

io  much  loveliness,  while  gazing,  with  appeal  appeared  to  touch  him ;  for  he 

silent  gladness,  upon  its  refreshing  took  her  nand,  and  gazing  for  a  mo^ 

features.  ment  upon  its  thin  white  fingers,  and 

Hester  felt  all  the  benign  influence  the  blue  veins  that  were  not  used  to 

of  thif  consolation  from  without ;  and  be  so  visible,  till  sickness  had  made 

when  they  arrived  in  Monmouth,  she  them  so,  he  kissed  it.    Hester  drew 

expressed  an  eager  desire  to  go  at  once  nearer-4eaned  against  her  husband's 

to  the  prison,  anxious  to  have  the  full  bosom-«-and  raising  the  infant  to* 

benefit  of  her  composed  and  re-ani-  wards  his  lips,  whose  little  sparkling 

mated  feelings,  in  tne  .interview  with  eyes  unclosed  themselves,  as  if  to  look 

her  husband.    It  was  well  she  yield-  upon  its  father,  she  exclaimed,  in  a 

ed  to  this  desire ;  fat  had  there  been  scarcely  articulate  voice,  *'  Kiss  it, 

the  further  delay  of  but  half  an  hour,  too,  David^^-kiss  our  son,  and  bless 

the  Q\^ect  of  her  journey  would  have  him."     The  felon  father  bowed  hia 

been  frustrated.    Contrary  to  what  head  and  kissed  his  innocent  child, 

was  first  intimated  to  the  prisoners,  while,  with  his  unfettered  arm,  he 

the  day  fixed  for  their  departure  waa  clasped  closer  to  his  breast  its  weep^ 

hastened,  in  consequence  of  the  trans-  ing  mother.  Nature  asserted  her  pre* 

port  appointed  to  receive  than  ha-<i  rogative  for  an  instant ;  the  husband 

ving  received  peremptory  (U'ders  to  and  the  father  prevailed  over  the  bar- 

sail  immediately.    Due  notice  of  this  dened  criminal ;  and  the  heart  c^  Da« 

change  was  given  to  them  all,  that  vid  owned  that  he  was  both.  But  the 

they  who    had   friends,  and  wish*  next  instant  he  was  neither.  As  if  1^ 

ed  to  see  them,  might  do  so.    But  thought  it  became  him  to  play  the 

David  Mwgan  did  not  trouble  him««  churl,  even  at  such  a  moment,  or  that 

self  about  the  matter ;  and  when  Hes-  he  should  lose  character  with  his  new 

ter,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  pre*  companions,  who  w^estaikling  round, 

aented  herself  at  the  prison  gates,  the  witnesses  of  this  scene,  he  put  Hester 

v^de  in  which  the  convicts  were  to  coldly  from  him,  and  muttered,  as  he 

proceed  to  the  port  9i  embarkation  turned  away,  ''  There— we  have  had 

was  already  there.  enough  of  this  nonsense." 

She  told  her  business  in  a  faltering  BefcNre  Hester  could  reply,  or  re- 
voice,  and  was  conducted  by  the  turn-  move  her  handkerchief  from  her  eyeii, 
key  to  an  inner-yard,  where  were  as-  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  enter- 
sembled  about  a  dozen  men,  whose  cd  the  yard,  and  ordered  the  convicta 
scowling  looks  and  ferocious  counte-  to  follow  him.  David  and  old  Mor- 
nances  terrifi/ed  her.  They  were  mus-  gan  hurried  out  the  first ;  and  in  lesa 
tered  preparatory  to  removal.  Among  than  a  minute,  there  were  left  only 
them  stood  David  and  okl  Mw^an,  Hester,  her  father,  and  the  girl  who 
handcuffed  together,  as  were  theothers.  had  accompanied  them.  Mr  Llayd 
Hester  did  not  perceive  them  at  first ;  waited  till  he  heard  the  raUling  of  the 
but  as  they  slowly  approsched  her,  lumbering  machine  as  it  droved;  and 
she  recognised  her  husband,  and  burst  he  then  led  Hester  out.  He  had  been 
into  tears.  She  was  shocked  at  his  a  silent  and  a  sad  spectator  of  theiBter« 
altered  appearance,  for  he  was  now  in  view ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  on- 
the  dress  cf  a  convict,  with  his  hair  eat  Iv  an  unnecessary  pang,  added  to  th4M» 
elose  to  his  head.  She  was  stiU  more  she  had  already  endured,  if  he  pemil« 
diocked  at  beholding  the  iron  man»»  ted  her  to  witness  the  actual  d^parU 
ales  whidli  bound  him  to  his  father*  ure  of  her  husband.    Hsr  enotiQn% 
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when  he  told  her  that  he  wai  goDe^ 
satisfied  him  he  had  judged  rightly^ 
and,  acted  wisely.  They  were  not 
those  deep  and  maddening  emotions 
which  lacerate  the  heart,  when  a  he-* 
loved  ohject  is  torn  from  it  from  even 
It  was  impossible  they  should  he« 
But  Hester  nad  stood  at  the  altar  with 
David.  She  was  a  wife.  He  was  her 
hushand.  She  was  a  mother.  He  was 
the  father  of  her  children.  Ill  usage  may 
destroy  all  the  finer  sympathies  which 
hallow  those  relations  in  a  woman's 
gentle  and  affectionate  nature:  hut  it 
IS  death  alone> — or  its  equivalent,  eter-* 
nal  separation  in  this  worlds — that  caa 
make  ner  feel  she  has  no  longer  a  hus* 
band^  and  her  children  no  longer  & 
father.  And  when  that  feeh'ng  does 
come^  it  will  wring  the  bosom  with  a 
sorrow  unlike  any  other. 

Hester  returned  to  her  father's 
house  that  day^  and  remained  there 
thenceforward  with  her  two  children. 
The  cottage  which  she  had  occupied 
since  her  marriage>  was  Riven  up ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  little  furniture  it 
contained^  when  sold>  her  husband's 
creditors  allowed  her  to  keep,  out  of  re* 
spect  for  herself^  and  pity  for  her  mis- 
fortunes. It  was  an  additional  burden 
which  Mr  Lloyd  was  ill  able  to  bear  ; 
but  his  trust  was  in  Him  whose  com- 
mand it  is  that  we  should  succour  the 
distressed,  protect  the  fatherless,  and 
do  all  manner  of  good.  In  the  bosom 
of  her  family,  in  the  discbarge  of  her 
maternal  duties,  in  the  occupation  af- 
forded her  by  superintending  the  edu« 
c^tioji  of  the  daughters  of  some  of  her 
neighbours,  whidi  enabled  her  to 
meet  many  of  her  own  personal  ex<* 
penses,  without  drawing  upon  her  fa« 
ther's  slender  means,  and  in  the  peace- 
ful retreat  of  the  valley  of  Tinterii,. 
her  mind  gradually  recovered  much  of 
its  former  tranquillity.  A  more  plea'% 
sing  retreat  could  not  easily  be  found. 
''  The  woods  and  glades  intermixed," 
-<-(to  adopt  the  language  of  one  wha 
has  been  pronounced  an  oracle  in  all 
that  concerns  the  picturesque,) — the 
winding  of  the  river, — the  variety  of 
the  ground, — the  splendid  ruin,  con- 
trasted  with  the  objects  of  nature^  and 
the  elegant  line  formed  by  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  which  include  the 
whole,  moke  altogether  a  very  en- 
chanting piece  of  scenery.  Every 
thing  around  breathes  an  air  so  calm 
and  tranquil^  so  sequestered  from  the  4 
commerce  of  Ufe^  thatit  ia  eaaj  to  qoii«» 


ceive  a  man  of  warm  imagination,  in 
monkish  times,  might  have  been  al* 
lured  by  such  a  scene,  to  become  an 
inhabitant  of  it." 

In  such  a  scene  did  Edmund,  the 
son  of  David  Morgan,  pass  his  youth  ; 
and  had  he  lived  in  '^  monkish  times/' 
by  such  a  scene  would  his  warm  ima« 

fination  have  been  allured,  and  he 
imself  have  become  a  monk  of  holy 
Tintern.  It  was  his  supreme  delight^ 
while  yet  a  boy,  to  wander  the  live* 
long  dav  amid  the  wild  and  craggr 
steeps,  the  tangled  thickets,  the  soli* 
tary  glens,  and  the  variously  wooded 
slopes,  of  that  magnificent  amphi« 
theatre,  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  ua«* 
ture.  It  was  no  less  his  deHght  to 
linger  round  the  ruins  of  the  venera- 
ble abbey,  as  the  shadows  of  evening 
descended  upon  them,  or  when  the 
pale  moon  partially  illuminated  their 
grey  walls,  or  streamed  in  trembling 
radiance  through  the  ivy-wreathed 
windo^iKs.  At  such  moments,  his  ima« 
gination  Vould  carry  him  back  to  the 
period  when  it  was  the  abode  of  living 
piety ;  when  the  vesper  hymn  pealed 
along  its  echoing  cloisters ;  and  when 
all  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  reU-» 
gion  which  inflamed  the  mind  by  the 
seduction  of  the  senses,  reigned  in  sa- 
cred grandeur  beneath  its  roof.  Some- 
times he  would  people  the  ruin  with 
the  creations  of  his  heated  fancy,  sum^ 
mon  from  their  graves  the  shadowy 
forma  of  holy  men  who  had  died 
there  in  ages  past,  and  half  believe  he 
saw  the  visions  of  his  brain  embodied 
before  his  eyes. 

In  siteh  a  plaoe  as  thi^,  at  such  an  hour> 
If  aught  of  aneestry  may  be  believed. 
Descending  angels  have  conversed  wiih 

nien, 
And  told  the  tecieta  of  the  wodd  unknowa* 

At  the  period  now  described,  £d^ 
mund  Morgan  was  in  bis  thirteenth 
year«  He  was  no  comnaon  boy  ;  and 
his  grandfather,  who  had  watcoed  the 
dawniugs  of  his  character,  moral  and 
intellectual,  prided  himself  upon  hi* 
cultivation  of  both.  Enthusiasm  waa 
ita  basis.  In  whatever  he  eng^ed,  it 
was  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  na<« 
ture.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore^ 
that  he  quickly  maatered  those  bran« 
ches  of  knowledge  which  were  within 
the  compass  of  Mr  Lloyd  to  teach,  and 
who  was  also  anxious  that  he  ahotdd 
nave  the  advantage  of  a  more  eompre«» 
hensite^dttcatiom    But  how  w»i  bit 
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b^eyolent  deure  to  be  accomplished? 
He  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  it^  and  he 
was  too  friendless  to  obtain  it  from  pa-« 
tronage.  Accident^  at  lengthy  if  such 
events  in  Uie  life  of  man  may  rightly 
be  called  aeddents,  shaped  his  destiny; 
Some  trifling  circumstance,  so  unheed- 
ed at  the  time,  that  no  distinct  recol- 
lection  of  it  survived  the  occurrence^ 
brought  him  into  contact  with  an  ec- 
centric old  ffentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, wno  had  signalized  himself 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the  ap- 
parent caprice  with  which  he  bestow- 
ed his  bounty.  The  last  act  of  the  kind 
which  had  oeen  talked  of,  was  his 
stocking  a  small  farm  for  an  industri- 
ous young  man,  and  giving  him  be- 
sides a  hundred  pounds  to  begin  with, 
to  whom  he  had  never  spoken  till  he 
called  upon  him  to  announce  his  in- 
tention. But  he  had  observed  him  fre- 
quently, in  his  walks,  labouring  early 
and  late,  in  a  little  garden  which  was 
attached  to  his  cottage ;  and  had  learn- 
ed, upon  enquiry,  that  he  kept  an  aged 
mother,  and  a  sister,  who  was  a  crip- 
ple, out  of  the  workhouse,  by  his 
scanty  earnings.  It  was  Edmund's 
good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Squire  Jones,  in  the  way  described ; 
and  it  was  not  lopg  after  that  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Mr  Lloyd,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  asking  a  few  questions 
about  him.  The  good  old  man  spoke 
with  pride  and  affection  of  his  pupil 
and  grandson,  but  with  despondenqr 
of  his  future  prospects.  *^  I  have  rear- 
ed him  as  my  own,"  said  he,  ^*  from 
bis  cradle,  and  I  should  close  my  eyes 
in  peace,  if  I  could  know,  or  reason- 
ably hope,  so  goodly  a  branch  would 
not  be  left  to  float  like  a  worthless 
weed  upon  the  stream  of  time." — ''  He 
shall  be  planted,"  replied  Squire  Jones. 
**  Send  for  the  boy.  But  never  mind, 
just  now.  You  know  in  what  soil  he 
will  be  most  likely  to  thrive.  I  shall 
call  again  to-morrow.  By  that  time 
make  your  choice,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me. '  The  morrow  came — the  choice 
was  made — and  Edmund  was  to  study 
for  the  Church,  at  Oxford,  (the  great 
ambition  of  his  youthful  mind,)  upon 
an  ample  allowance  secured  to  him  by 
Squire  Jones,  in  such  a  way  as  nothing 
but  his  own  misconduct  could  forfeit 
If  Edmund  was  the  pride  of  his 
grandfather,  he  was  no  less  the  idol  of 
bis  mother,  who  would  sometimes  think 
that  Heaven  had  bestowed  such  a  trea- 
sure upon  her^  in  compensation  for 


what  it  had  taken  away.  Perhaps  her 
love  for  Edmund  was  somewhat  height- 
ened, by  the  circumstance  that  she4iad 
lost  her  first  child  when  it  was  only 
four  years  old,  and  he  had  become, 
therefore,  her  only  one ;  but,  in  truth, 
his  own  affectionate  disposition,  his  in- 
genuousness of  diaracter,  and  his  in- 
tellectual endowments,  were,  of  them- 
selves sufficient  passports  to  all  the 
love  of  a  fond  mother's  heart  And 
Hester  was  a  fond  mother,  though  not 
a  weak  one.  She  looked  forward,  with 
dejected  feelings,  to  the  now  approach- 
ing moment  ofner  first  separation  from 
her  dear  boy ;  but  she  was  too  grateful- 
ly conscious  of  the  benefit  he  was  to 
derive  from  that  separation,  to  repine 
at  it 

There  had  always  been  one  sub- 
ject, which,  whenever  it  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  Hester,  was  most  painful 
and  distressing  to  her.  It  was  the 
mystery  of  Edmund's  birth.  She  could 
not  tell  him  his  father  was  a  convict, 
and  she  had  no  reasou  to  believe  any 
one  else  had  done  so.  She  could  not 
even  tell  him  that  he  lived;  for  from 
the  moment  of  his  leaving  Monmouth 
prison,  down  to  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  no  tidings  of  him  had 
reached  her.  Neither  he  nor  old  Mor- 
gan had  written  a  single  line  to  any 
relative  or  friend  they  bad  left  behind. 
All  she  ever  learned  concerning  him, 
was,  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  New 
South  Wales.  Edmund,  when  a  child, 
would  often  talk  of  hit  fiither,  merely 
because  the  word  was  constantly  upon 
the  lips  of  his  playmates,  and  liecause 
he  saw  they  had  fathers.  But  as  he 
grew  oldar,  and  began  to  refiect,  a 
Uiousand  little  drcumstances  present- 
ed themselves  to  liis  mind,  which  con- 
vinced him  there  was  some  mystery, 
though  he  knew  not  what,  that  hung 
over  nis  infancy.  Once,  and  only  once, 
he  asked  his  mother,  '^  V^ho  is  my  fa- 
ther ?  And  WHERE  is  he?"  But  the 
silent  agitation  of  Hester,  for  she  could 
not  answer  him,  sealed  his  lips  upon 
that  subject  ever  afterwards. 

Edmund  was  in  his  sixteenth  year 
when  he  went  to  the  University,  and 
he  remained  there,  wiUi  the  usual  vi- 
sits at  home  during  the  vacations,  till 
he  was  one»and-twenty.  The J>r(^es8 
he  made  in  his  studies,  and  tne  cha- 
racter he  bore  for  strict  propriety  of 
conduct,  well  justified  the  munificent 
liberality  of  his  patnm.  But  he  was 
denied  one  gratificatioB^  that  of  glad- 
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dening  his  grandfaiher's  pride  in  bim^ 
by  tbe  display  of  bis  scholastic  attain- 
ments. The  good  old  man^  full  of 
years  and  ripe  in  virtue^  bad  breathed 
bis  last^  from  the  gradual  decay  of 
nature^  rather  than  from  tbe  inroaas  of 
disease^  not  long  after  he  had  seen  tbe 
wish  nearest  bis  heart  realised.  Ed- 
mund was  with  him  when  be  died^  and 
be  followed  him  to  tbe  grave  with  feel- 
ings which  emphatically  told  him  bow 
he  could  have  loTcd  and  how  mourned 
— a  father !  By  the  interest  of  his  be- 
nefactor^ (who,  the  more  he  saw,  and 
the  more  he  knew  of  Edmund,  found 
what  had  originally  borne  the  stamp 
of  a  benevolent  whim  merely,  gradu- 
ally assuming  tbe  better  quality  of  a 
permanent  desire  to  befriend  him,)  the 
curacy  of  Tintern  was  reservea  for 
bis  benefit,  when  be  should  be  duly 
qualified,  by  ordination,  to  assume  its 
pastoral  functions.  Meanwhile,  the 
place  of  Mr  Lloyd  was  supplied  by  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  to  whom  the 
fatigues  of  double  duty  were  sweeten- 
ed by  something  beyond  the  allotted 
stipend,  out  of  the  purse  of  Squire 
Jores. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Morgan  was  in 
his  three-and- twentieth  year,  when, 
as  the  curate  of  Tintern,  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  little  parsonage  house 
in  which  his  youth  bad  been  passed, 
and  which  was  endeared  to  him  by 
tbe  recollection  of  almost  every  inci- 
dent in  his  yet  spring-tide  of  life, 
that  could  shed  a  charm  upon  tbe  re- 
trospect He  brought  to  bis  sacred 
oflSce  a  larger  stock  of  theological  eru- 
dition, and  a  mind  naturally  of  a 
higher  order,  than  had  belonged  to 
bis  grandfather ;  but  in  the  purity  of 
bis  life,  in  the  holiness  of  bis  zeal, 
and  in  his  exemplary  discbarge  of  the 
numerous  duties  that  belong  to  a  faith- 
flQ  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  had  an 
example  ever  present  to  his  memory, 
which  it  was  his  constant  prayer  he 
might  be  able  to  follow.  One  only 
circumstance  troubled  the  calm  and 
peaceful  flow  of  the  serene  current  of 
his  life.  A  heavy  grief — ^some  untold 
sorrow — lay  like  a  canker  at  his  mo- 
ther's heart ;  its  ravages  were  under- 
mining her  health,  and  contracting, 
with  fearful  rapidity,  the  already  too 
little  space  which  stretched  between 
her  and  the  grave.  Her  wan  features, 
her  secret  tears,  whose  traces  were 
frequently  visible  in  her  swollen  eyes 
when  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast 


table,  and  those  unbidden  sighs  that 
would  burst  from  her  at  times,  as  if 
her  heart  were  full  to  breaking,  cau-« 
sed  Edmund  many  a  sleepless  night, 
and  many  awakinghour  of  melancholy 
thoughts..  There  bad  ever  been  so 
much  of  imreserved  communication 
between  himself  and  his  mother,  upon 
all  things  save  this  one,  that  be  felt 
be  had  here  no  right  to  intrude  upon 
the  sanctuary  of  her  grief,  because  be 
concluded  she  must  have  sufficient 
reasons  for  drawing  around  it  so  im- 
penetrable a  veil.  When,  however, 
he  perceived  what  inroads  it  was  ma- 
king upon  a  life  so  dear  to  him,  he 
could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  these 
delicate  considerations.  A  higher  duty 
than  even  tbe  respect  inspired  by  filial 
obligations — the  sacred  duty  of  bis 
calling,  which  enjoined  him  to  breathe 
the  word  of  comfort  over  the  wounds 
cd  and  mourning  spirit,  made  him 
resolve  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  ten- 
derly imploring  from  his  mother  a 
disclosure  of  the  affliction  that  preyed 
thus  fatally  upon  her  peace  of  mind. 
But  ere  be  found  an  opportunity, 
events  forced  themselves  a  passage  to 
bis  ear. 

His  mother  entered  bis  room  one 
morning  in  extreme  agitation.  '^  You 
have  heard,"  said  she,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice,  ^'  of  the  dreadful  business 
that  took  place  last  week ;  tbe  mur« 
der,  for  so  it  is  considered,  of  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  game-keep- 
ers, in  a  scuffle  between  mm  and  the 
poacher,  Isaac  Price." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Edmund,  *'  and 
tlie  wretched  man  will  surely  be  bung, 
if  be  is  taken." 

"  He  is  taken,"  answered  Mrs 
Morgan,  '^  and  lodged  in  Monmouth 
jail." 

^  It  is  the  law  of  God  and  man," 
said  Edmund, ''  that  whoso  sheddetb 
the  blood  of  another,  bis  own  blood 
shall  be  the  atonement.  This  Isaac 
Price,  moreover,  is  spoken  of  as  a  cul- 

Erit  inured  to  many  crimes ;  one  who 
as  walked  in  the  paths  of  vice  all  his 
life.  But  why  this  excessive  agita* 
tion,  my  dear  mother?  What  is  it 
that  troubles  you  so  grievously,  and 
that  has  so  long  troubled  you  ?  ' 

**  You  shall  know,  Edmund ;  for 
it  is  better  you  should  hear  it  from 
my  lips  than  fVom  those  of  others,  and 
concealment  is  now  no  longer  possi- 
ble.   Isaac  Price  is  toue  father !" 

*^  My  father  I"  exdaimcd  Edmund  i 
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and  he  spoke  not  another  word.  Hia  his  heel  and  entered  a  coppice  hy  tho 
mother  wept  bitterly.  For  several  road  side,  observing,  as  he  went  away, 
minutes  they  sat  in  silence ;  the  "  Remember,  if  you  wish  to  be  fre^ 
thoughts  of  Mrs  Morgan  travelling  from  David  Morgan,  you  will  not 
through  a  miserable  past,  and  those  deny  Isaac  Price,  whenever  he  sends 
of  her  son  absorbed  in  the  conflict  of  or  watches  for  yon."  From  that  time 
present  amazement  and  future  suffer-  he  had  continued  to  persecute  her| 
mg.  He  had  found  a  father,  but  the  son^etimes  with  threatening  messages^  | 
first  impulse  of  hia  feelings  was  to  and  sometimes  by  dogging  her  steps* 
blush  at  the  discovery.  He  had  learn*  so  that  she  almost  dreaded  to  leave  the 
ed  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  the  parsonage  house.  How  he  contrived 
knowledge  dT  it  tinged  his  cheek  with  to  live  she  could  only  surmise  from 
diame.  He  waited  till  his  mother  be-  what  she  heard  about  him»  every  now 
came  more  calm,  and  then  prepared  and  then,  as  Isaac  Price,  tin  at  length 
to  listen  to  a  tale  which  he  knew  must  the  affray  between  him  and  one  of  the 
deeply  afflict  him.  She,  with  as  much  Duke  of  Beaufort's  game- keepers  led 
composure  as  she  could  command,  re-  to  the  awful  catastrophe  which  cauf- 
lated  all  the  circumstances  attending  sed  him  to  be  apprehended  as  a  mur- 
ber  marriage  with  David  Morgan,  and  derer.  Then,  too,  it  began  to  be 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  trans-  whispered  in  Tintern,  that  Isaac  Price 
ported.  But  in  what  she  further  dis-  the  poacher,  was  no  other  than  David  ^ 
closed^  Edmund  at  once  discovered  the  Morgan  who  had  been  transported 
cause  of  that  ceaseless  sorrow  which  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  who 
had  so  long  harassed  her.  The  term  was  the  father  of  that  excellent  young 
of  his  sentence  having  expired,  and  man,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Morgan, 
his  father  being  dead,  David  obtained  Edmund  listened  to  this  recital  with 
a  passage  back  to  England ;  and  it  deep  attention ;  and,  when  it  was  con-  \ 
iVas  in  the  summer  of  the  year  fol-  duded,  he  exclaimed,  after  a  short 
lowing  that  in  which  Edmund  went  pause,  "  Mother,  I  wiU  see  my  father^ 
to  Oxford,  that  he  reappeared  in  hia  I  can  do  nothing  for  him  in  this  world,  - 
native  place.  He  did  not  make  him-  which  he  must  so  soon  leave :  but  he 
self  known ;  and  indeed  his  appear-  is  not  prepared  for  the  next ;  and  his 
ance  was  so  altered  in  the  seventeen  eternal  soul  must  not  perish.  I  will 
years  he  had  been  absent,  that  no  one  visit  him  in  prison  ;  talk  with  him  ; 
could  have  recognised  him  at  first  and,  if  Almighty  God  bless  my  pur- 
sight.  But  he  prowled  about  :the  pose,  I  may  become  an  instrument,  in 
neighbourhood;  and  one  evening,  his  hands,  for  bringing  lum  to  the 
when  Hester  was  walking  out  alone,  true  repentance  of  a  contrite  sinner." 
he  suddenly  presented  himself  before  There  was  consolati(m  to  Hester^a 
her.  She  was  alarmed,  thinking  he  heart  in  these  words  of  her  son ;  and 
was  some  man  who  intended  to  in-  her  sorrow  was  not  without  gladness^ 
suit,  or  perhaps  rob  her.  He  called  when  she  thought  of  the  good  work 
her  by  her  name;  his  voice  awakened  which  filial  piety  might  accomplish, 
the  recollection  of  him  in  her  me-  The  very  next  day,  Edmund  went 
mory,  and  gazing  at  him  for  a  mo-  to  Monmouth,  and  procured  an  inter- 
ment, she  knew  it  was  her  husband.  view  with  Isaac  Price.  He  did  not 
He  made  a  few  enquiries  about  her-  disclose  himself;  but  assumed  the 
self,  her  father,  and  her  children ;  but  character  of  a  friend  of  Mrs  Morgan 
told  her  he  never  meant  to  trouble  her  merely ;  sent  by  her  to  know  if  there 
by  claimine  her  as  his  wife.  "  I  am  were  any  service  which  she  could  ren- 
poor  enougn,"  said  he,  "  and  I  sup-  der  him  in  his  present  situation.  It 
pose  you  are  not  over  rich ;  but  when  may  be  imagined  with  what  feeliuga 
I  want  a  guinea,  I  shall  not  be  parti-  he  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  him  who 
cular  in  looking  to  you  for  it ;  and  I  was  his  father  in  the  degraded  condi- 
expect  you  will  not  begrudge  to  get  tion  of  a  felon  and  a  murderer.  Hia 
rid  of  me  upon  such  easy  terms.  If  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  between 
you  have  any  money  in  your  pocket  fifty  and  sixty,  with  a  powerful  make 
now,  it  is  more  than  I  have  in  mine,  of  body,  and  a  countenance  which  in<r 
and  a  few  shillings  will  be  acceptable  dicated  a  rough  and  daring  spirit,  ra- 
te me."  Hester  gave  him  what  she  ther  than  the  prevalence  of  ferocious 
had;  but  before  she  could  utter  a  passions.  His  eye  was  dull  and  heavy, 
word  in  reply^  he  had  turned  upon  and  sunk  deep  into  his  head;  and  on 
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his  right  cheek  there  were  the  traces 
of  a  severe  wound^  which^  it  was  sup« 
posed^  he  had  received  in  his  despe- 
rate struggle  with  the  game-keeper. 
The  top  of  his  head  was  entirely  hald ; 
and>  when  his  hat  was  off,  the  hold 
projection  of  his  forehead  gave  a  vi- 
gorous and  determined  character  to 
the  general  expression  of  his  face. 
He  scarcely  looked  at  Edmund  while 
speaking  to  him ;  hut  once  or  twice 
their  eyes  met,  and — it  might  he  fan* 
cy — hut  his  manner  seemed  disturbed^ 
as  if  some  dimly  rememhered  resem- 
hlance  of  features  once  familiar  to  him 
were  suddenly  awakened:  for  Ed-« 
mund  was  exceedingly  like  his  mo- 
liter.  To  the  pretended  message,  of 
which  Edmund  represented  himself 
as  the  hearer,  his  answer  was,  that 
"  he  knew  of  no  service  which  Mrs 
Morgan,  or  any  hody  else,  could  ren. 
der  him,  unless  she  could  save  his 
neck  from  the  halter;  and,  if  she 
would  supply  him  with  money  to  pay 
the  lawyers  well,  perhaps  he  might 
get  off.*  Edmund,  who  felt  deeply 
shocked  at  this  reprobate  speech,  and 
at  the  reckless  insensibility  it  evinced 
of  the  awful  situation  in  which  his 
father  stood,  said,  he  would  under- 
take to  promise  for  Mrs  Morgan  that^ 
whatever  money  might  be  required  to 
obtain  for  him  the  utmost  benefit  of 
legal  assistance,  should  be  ready.  He 
then  endeavoured,  indirectly,  to  lead 
him  into  a  conversation  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  the  certain  consequences 
of  his  conviction ;  but  he  maintained 
a  sullen  silence;  and,  at  la6t,  mani- 
fested no  equivocal  symptoms  of  a  de- 
termination  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
terview. Edmund,  therefore^  took  his 
leave. 

It  wanted  full  two  mon^s  of  the 
time  when  the  assizes  would  com- 
mence ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  Edmund  sought  frequent  op- 
portunities (sometimes  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  course  of  a  week)  of  visiting 
his  father,  as  the  messenger  of  Mrs 
Morgan ;  but  at  none  of  these  visits 
did  David  give  him  to  understand  he 
was  indebted  for  this  solicitude,  on  her 
part,  to  that  which  was  the  real  cause. 
Edmund^  at  length,  beheld  the  ripen- 
ing harvest  which  was  to  reward  his 
hallowed  labours.  Inspired  with  a 
holy  ardour,  beyond  what  even  his  sa- 
cred zeal  in  the  cause  of  heaven  could 
ex<ate  in  ordinary  circumstances;  and 


his  fervent  piety  exalted  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  a  father's  salva- 
tion he  was  seeking ;  every  impulse  of 
his  heart  and  mind,  every  energy 
which  religion  could  animate,  was  em- 
ployed to  regenerate  the  sinful  na- 
ture, and  touch  the  hardened  bosom, 
of  the  criminal.  Much,  he  consider- 
ed, was  accomplished,  when  he  had 
brought  him  into  such  a  state  of  feel- 
ing, tnat  he  would  listen  patiently  and 
attentively  to  his  mild  yet  earnest  ejc- 
hortations.  though  they  elicited  no 
corresponding  demonstrations  of  re- 
pentant sorrow.  But  most  was  he  re- 
joiced, and  most  assured  did  he  then 
feel  of  ultimate  success,  when,  as  he 
was  one  evening  about  to  depart, 
afterhaviug  enforced,  with  more  than 
his  usual  eloquence,  the  great  doc- 
trine of  a  sincere  repentance  and  a 
true  reconciliation  unto  God,  through 
the  tRedeemer,  his  father  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  in  a  voice  of  sup- 
plication almost,  rather  than  of  en- 
quiry, said,  "  When  shall  I  see  you 
i^ain,  sir?  He  had  never  before 
asked  a  similar  question:  he  had  never 
before  manifested  the  slightest  desire 
fbr  his  return ;  and  his  doing  so  now, 
was  a  grateful  evidence  to  Edmund 
that  his  awakened  heart  began  to 
hunger  for  the  words  of  eternal  life, 
—for  the  consolation  of  believing, 
with  a  devout  and  lively  faith,  that 
*'  if  we  confess  our  sins,  Grod  is  faith- 
ful and  right^us  to  forgive  us  our 
sins,  and  to  make  us  clean  from  all 
wickedness."  Nor  was  this  a  delusive 
promise.  The  seed  of  righteousness 
had  been  sown;  the  tree  had  taken 
root ;  and  the  diligent  labourer  in  the 
vineyard  saw  its  green  branches  shoot 
f(»rth,  bearing  goodly  and  pleasant 
fruit. 

The  day  of  trial  came,  and  David 
was  arraigned  as  a  criminal  before 
man ;  but  stood  before  his  judges  as 
one  who,  having  made  his  peace  with 
God,  was  prepared  to  atone  for  the  life 
he  had  taken,  by  the  just  forfeiture  of 
his  own.  He  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  Upon  him.  He 
heard  it  with  an  air  of  composure  and 
resignation,  which  even  they  whoknew 
not  the  conversion  that  had  been 
wrought  within  him,  still  recognised 
as  the  workings  of  a  contrite  heart,  and 
not  as  the  insensibility  of  an  obdurate 
and  callous  one.  He  returned  to  his 
cell,  and  greeted  Edmund,  whom  he 
found  waiting  fbr  him,  wiUi  a  serene 
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sinile>  that  seemed  to  say>  TheUst  mor- 
tal pang  will  soon  be  past^  and  you 
have  taught  my  soul  how  to  pray  for 
mercy^  and  hope  for  happiness  here* 
after.  The  short  interval  that  re« 
roained  to  him  before  he  ascended  the 
scaffold  was  so  employed^  and  his  de- 
meanour such^  that  Edmund's  heart 
yearned  to  receive  a  blessing  from  lips 
which  were  now  washed  pure  from 
guilt.  He  could  not  endure  the 
thought  that  his  father  should  quit  the 
world  in  ignorance  that  the  son^  whom 
he  knew  not>  had  been  a  shining  light 
to  shew  him  the  path  of  salvation. 
And  yet  he  feared  lest  the  disclosure 
might  discompose  his  thoughts^  and 
bring  theni  back  again  to  earth.  He 
was  thus  unresolved^  and  the  fatal 
morning  approached.  Edmund  pass- 
ed the  whole  of  the  preceding  night 
i^ith  his  father,  in  those  solemn  exer- 
cises of  devotion  which  are  the  fitting 
preparations  of  au,  immortal  soul  for 
heaveri.  ^e  dim  light  of  a  lamp 
fell  upon  his  features  as  he  bent  over 
a  Bible  which  lay  open^forehira>  and 
from  which  he  was  reading  such  pass- 
ages as  were  most  appropriate  to  the 
situation  of  his  father. 

David  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
sudden  emotion,  and  exclaimed,  ''  It 
is  very  striking  I"  Edmund  looked  up. 
**  I  was  thinking  at  that  moment,"  he 
continued,  "  oi  one  whom  it  would 
have  delighted  m^  to  see  ere  I  die, 
though  I  have  never  mentioned  her 
to  you,  sir,  as  my  wife.  But  you  are 
her  friend,  and  I  hope  you  have  found 
cause  to  speak  of  me  to  her  in  such  a 
way  that  I  may  feel  assured  of  her  for- 
giveness for  all  the  misery  I  have  oc- 
casiofiled  her." 

"  My  mother,"  exclaimed  Edmund, 
with  an  emphatic  solemnity  of  voice, 
*^  is  on  her  Knees  this  night,  to  pray 
for  you,  and  to  join  her  intercessions 
with  those  of  your  son." 
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David's  breathing  was  quick,  and 
his  whole  frame  violently  agitated; 
but  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  Father  !"  cried  Edmund,  and 
knelt  before  him.    . 

DaWd  took  his  son's  hands  anu 
pressed  them  convulsively  to  his  bo- 
som, but  still  he  could  not  speak, 
though  he  wept  as  a  child.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  struggle  was  over,  and  he 
was  able  calmly  to  learn  how  myste- 
riously the  will  of  God  had  brought 
about  his  conversion  by  the  holiness 
of  his  own  issue. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  only  a 
few  hours  now  remained  before  he 
would  have  to  suffer  the  brief  agony 
of  a  death  which  no  longer  appalled 
him  by  its  terrors.  He  earnestly  en- 
treated Edmund  to  accompany  him  to 
the  scaffold,  that  he  might  see  with 
how  much  Christian  fortitude  he  could 
meet  his  doom.  It  was  a  dreadful 
task,  but  he  shrunk  not  from  it.  He 
walked  by  his  father's  side.  As  they 
passed  through  one  of  the  yards  lead- 
mg  to  the  place  of  execution,  David 
stopped  and  spoke  to  his  son.  ^*  It  was 
on  this  very  spot,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  first 
looked  upon  you,  then  an  infant  in  the 
arms  of  your  mother ;  and  she  held 
you  to  me,  and  bade  me  kiss  you;  and 
I  did  so.  It  was  my  first  kiss.  Re- 
ceive here,  my  son,  my  last  ;  and,  if  I 
am  worthy  to  beg  a  blessing  from  hea- 
ven upon  you,  may  your  life  be  spared 
till  a  child  of  your  own  shall  smooth 
your  path  to  the  grave,  as  you  have 
smoothed  mine  V  So  saying,  he  bent 
forward,  pressed  his  lips  gently  on  the 
forehead  of  Edmund,  then  walked  on 
with  a  firm  step,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, David  Mo^an  had  satisfied 
alike  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  by 
rendering  life  for  life. 

M. 
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SiR^       ^  a  rogue  engaged  in  difficulties  in  his 

Tou  sometimes  take  notice  of  new  flight  from  justice, 

hooks ;  perhaps  it  may  enter  into  your  In  this  last  point  of  vie'w^  eyery  one 

plan  to  receive  some  account  of  the  peruses  with  an  interest^  which  is^  in 

work  of  an  author^  who  ventured  to  a  moral  point  of  view^  somewhat  liable 

enter  upon  the  fallacious  engagement^  to  censure^  the  adventures  of  a  Laza- 

*'  Come,  I  will  write  a  duodecimo/'  relle  de  Tormez,  or  the  numerous  ac* 

and,  what  is  more,  has  performed  his  cumulations  of  what  are  called  after 

task  within  the  limits  he  had  prescri-  the  Spanish  Picaresque  romances,  and 

hed  himself.    Yet  the  work  on  which  the  best  of  us  are  interested  in  the  ad* 

he  was  employed  occupies  the  whole  ventures  of  modem  adventurers,  of 

space  betwixt  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  modern  pick-pockets,  swindlers,  and 

and  even  passes  that  last  stem  limit  of  thieves,  such  as  Vidocque,  who  lately 

earthly  hopes  and  fears,  since  this  little  rose  by  due  gradations  to  be  a  general 

book  contains  "  Thoughts  concern-  officer  of  police  from  an  escaped  galley 

ing  a  Man's  Condition  and  Duties  in  slave,  or  an  estate  similar  to  that  of 

this  Life,  and  his  Hopes  in  the  World  the  boy-hero  of  our  modem  Athens, 

to  Come."   Neither  is  the  author  of  Haggart,  whose  adventures  are  unfor- 

this  treatise  to  be  considered  as  an  tunately  so  much  a  subject  of  admi- 

ordinary  retainer  of  the  press,  since  it  ration  among  those  of  the  youths  of 

is  written  by  no  less  a  person  than  his  class,  that  they,  in  many  instances, 

Alexander  Lord  Pitsligo,  a  baron  of  have  been  carried  in  to  imitation  of  his 

the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  crimes. 

entitled,  therefore,  to  be  numbered  In  fact,  nothing  con veys  such  a  deep 
with  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Au-  interest  as  narrow  escapes,  effi^cted  by 
thors,  although  the  Lord  of  Straw-  the  prudence  and  presence  of  mind  of 
berry-hill  might  have  objected  to  his  the  person  pursued.  Our  pleasure  in 
brother  peer  on  two  accounts ;  first,  tracing  their  entcrprize,  (if  our  feel- 
that  he  was  a  Jacobite,  and  secondly,  ings  when  seated  in  an  easy  chair  could 
that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  both  becomparedtothosewhicn  prompt  our 
greaf  weaknesses  in  the  judgment  of  exertions,  when  in  active  exertion,) 
the  son  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  the  might  be  compared  to  the  almost  una- 
admirer  of  Voltaire.  Accordingly,  nimous  excitation  produced  by  a  fox- 
Lord  Fitshgo  is  noticed  as  an  elderly  hunt,  or  otter  chase,— even  by  cour- 
man  who  went  into  the  rebellion  of  sinp^  with  greyhounds,  or  pursuing 
1745,  and  wrote  Essays,  Moral  and  with  harriers  tne  timid  and  inofien- 
Philosophical,  on  several  subjects,  viz.  sive  hare,  sports  so  natural  to  the  hu- 
^*  A  View  of  the  Human  Faculties,  a  man  mind,  that  labour  suspends  its 
Short  Accountof  the  World,  Two  Dis-  task  to  witness  them,  and  age  and  de- 
courses,  and  An  Essay  on  Self-Love.''  crepitude  creep  from  their  hovels  to 
These  were  written  about  1732,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  chase,  and 
published  in  May  1763.  add  a  feeble  halloo  to  the  engross- 
To  this  short  notice  of  a  remarkable  ing  animation  which  it  affi)rds.  No 
and  most  excellent  character,  we  are  sportsman  wishes  to  see  the  object 
now  enabled  to  append  an  account  of  of  pursuit  worried  in  its  seat,  or  mob« 
Lord  Pitsligo,  drawn  from  authentic  bed  and  overcome  by  its  more  power- 
documents,  and  highly  calculated,  in  ful  foes';  the  chase  is  what  we  think 
my  opinion,  to  interest  not  only  those  of,  with  its  singular  chances  and  pre- 
who  love  to  look  upon  the  noble  spec-  carious  hazards  of  danger  and  escape, 
tacle  of  a  brave  and  lofty-minded  man  We  may  demand  of  more  rigid  cen- 
contending  with  the  storms  of  adver-  surers,  m  the  words  of  Uncle  Toby, 
sity,  but  the  feelings  of  that  lighter  whether,  when  our  pulse  beats  higher, 
minded  class  of  readers  who  enjoy  and  our  spirits  become  more  animated, 
the  interest  annexed  to  hair-breadth  at  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  halloo  of 
escapes,  and  the  detail  of  singular  suf-  the  chase — whether,  I  say,  when  we 
ft  rings,  whether  the  sufferers  be  heroes  ride  or  run  at  the  summons  so  univer« 
or  rogues,  an  honest  man  suffering;  for  sally  felt,  or  when,  not  doing  so,  we  re- 
opinions  which  to  him  were  sacred,  or  gret  that  we  can  ride  or  run  no  longer, 

*  Thoughts  concerning  Man*8  Condition  and  Duties  in  this  Life,  and  his  Hopes  in 
the  World  to  Come.  By  Alexander  Lord  Pitsligo.  Pf inted  for  William  Whyte  &  Co. 
Edinburgh^  and  Longman  &  Co.  London. 
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is  it  we  ourselyes,  or  nature^  which 
has  planted  the  alarm  in  our  bosoms  ? 
But  if  such  an  interest  prevails  in 
witnessing  the  vicissitudes  in  the 
chase  of  a  hunted  animal — if  we  read 
with  such  similar  feelings  of  the  arts 
and  effbrts  of  a  criminal  to  escape  from 

Justice^  how  much  deeper  must  the 
nterest  be^  when  the  object  is  a  man 
of  eminent  rank,  amiable  manners,  and 
uncontested  worth  and  benevolence, 
endeavouring  to  elude  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  a  political  error  which 
in  his  views,  however  mistaken,  was 
identified  with  high  principle  and  vir- 
tuous feeling !  A  most  singular  scene 
of  this  nature  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
biograpb]r  of  Lord  Fitslig6,  given  as  an 
introduction  to  this  little  volume. 

Of  the  biographer  himself  we  knotv 
nothing,  but  from  what  guess  we  cati 
form,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  him 
as  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who,  loyal  in  principle  and 
feeling  to  the  present  sovereign,  might, 
in  the  days  of  Lord  Pitsligo,  havenill- 
en  into  the  great  mistake  of  liking  a 
white  cockade  better  than  a  black  one ; 
we  suppose  him  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ancient,  but  poor  and  suiFering  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  one  who  certainlv, 
time,  place,  and  society  fitting.  Would 
prefer  a  Scottish  pint  of  claret  to  the 
same  English  measure  of  port.  In 
a  word,  Mr  North,  I  conceive  him 
to  be  a  stanch  old  Tory  of  the  true- 
blue  complexion,  with  good  blood  in 
his  veins,  good  brains  in  his  head,  and 
a  good  heart  in  his  bosom.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  guess,  and  there  are  secret 
signs,  like  those  of  masonry,  by  which 
such  individuals  can  be  recognised, 
you  will,  I  think,  be  disposed  to  par- 
don along  commentary  on  a  short  text 
80  introduced  to  us. 

The  life  of  Lord  Pltsligo  will  pro- 
bably be  the  charm  which  ti^ill  nest 
recommend  his  reflections  to  Uie  pub- 
lic. For  the  opinions  which  we  form 
in  our  minds  of  ease  and  safety,  are  en- 
titled to  far  less  consideration  than  when 
we  evince  patience  under  adversity, 
liberal  feelings  under  oppression,  and 
the  blessed  disposition  to  do  good  to 
those  who  persecute  us,  and  to  answer 
reviling  with  k!nd  and  liberal  con- 
struction of  the  motives  >^hich  prompt 
the  calumny.  This  is  the  conduct  of 
a  philosopher  and  of  a  Christian ;  and 
your  readers  shall  judge  by  a  shoit 
sketch,  whether  the  noble  person  of 
whom  we  are  treating  might  not  claim 
the  inestimable  praise  attached  to  these 
characters. 


;Ateander  LcHrd  Pitsligo  was  the 
fourth  who  here  that  title,  descended 
from  a  second  son  of  the  no  less  an- 
cient than  respectable  house  of  Forbes, 
—a  race  of  wnom  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  the  men  Were  brave,  and 
the  women  virtuous.  His  estate  lay  in 
the  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  of  wnich 
the  ready  and  acute  intellects  of  the 
inhabitants  atone  for  the  sterile  and 
unproductive  quality  of  the  soiL  Lord 
Pitsligo  was  born  in  1678,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estate  of  his 
father  in  I6dl.  He  was  fbr  same  time 
resident  in  France,  where  he  attracted 
the  notice,  and  obtained  the  friendship 
of  the  celebrated  Fenelon,  the  rather 
that  he  coludded  with  that  virtuous 
and  benevolent  prelate,  in  certain 
warm  and  enthusiastic  religious  doc- 
trines, approaching  to  that  Quietism, 
as  it  was  called,  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiastic  conceptions  of  Madame 
Guion.  He  formed  his  taste  and  ha- 
bits of  society  upon  the  best  models 
which  Paris  then  afforded.  With  a 
feeling  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  he  commenced  at 
'  the  same  period  an  unhappy  attachment 
to  the  exiled  but  native  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  was  the  cause 
of  all  his  Aiture  misfortunes.  This 
choice,  although  adopted  ftom  con- 
viction, was  the  more  to  be  r^etted, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  families  of 
the  House  of  Forbes  composed  what 
Wds  called  a  Whig  Clan,  under  the 
chief  of  their  name,  and  were  stanch 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Protestant  succession.  His  religious 
principles,  as  a  Protestant  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church,  Lord  Pitsligo 
retained  unaltered,  notwithstanding 
his  intimacy  with  Fenelon,  and  hia 
attachment  to  the  somewhat  mystical 
divinity  of  that  excellent  prelate. 

When  Lord  Pitsligo  returned  firom 
France,  he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament 
in  1 700.  Here  it  is  no  discredit  either 
to  his  head  or  heart  to  say,  that, 
obliged  to  become  a  member  of  one  of 
the  contending  fkctions  of  the  thne,  he 
adopted  that  which  had  for  its  object 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
storation of  the  ancient  race  of  mo- 
narchs.  The  advantages  which  were 
in  future  to  arise  from  the  great 
measure  of  a  national  union  were 
so  hidden  by  the  mists  of  prejudice, 
that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
Lord  Pitsligo,  like  many  a  high-spi- 
rited man,  saw  nothing  but  msgraoe 
in  a  measure  forced  on  hj  such  cor- 
rupt means,  and  taUinir  m  its  com« 
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tnencement  for  Buch  mortifying  na- 
tional sacrifices.  The  English  nation^ 
indeed,  with  a  narrow  yet  not  unna- 
tural view  of  their  own  interest,  took 
such  pains  to  encumber  and  restrict 
the  Scottish  eommercial  priTileges;, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  best  part  of  a 
century  after  the  event,  that  the  Ines- 
timable  fVuits  of  the  treaty  began  to 
be  felt  and  1tnown«  This  distant  pe- 
riod, Lord  Pitsligo  could  not  foresee. 
He  beheld  his  countrymen,  like  the 
Israelites  of  yore,  led  forth  into  the  de- 
sert, but  his  merely  human  eye  could 
not  foresee  that,  a^r  the  extinction  of 
a  whole  race— after  alonger  pilgrimage 
^an  that  of  the  fbllowers  of  Moses — 
the  Scottish  people  should  at  length 
arrite  at  that  promised  land,  of  which 
the  favourers  of  the  Union  held  forth 
ao  gay  a  prospect 

Looking  upon  the  Act  of  Settlement 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Act  of  Abjura- 
tion as  unlawful.  Lord  Pitsligo  retired 
to  his  house  in  the  country,  and  threw 
up  attendance  on  Parliament.  Upon 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  joined 
himself  in  arms  with  a  general  msur- 
rection  of  the  Highlanders  and  Jaco- 
bites, hesH^ed  by  his  fHend  and  relation 
the  £arl  of  Mar. 

Mar,  a  versatile  statesman  and  an 
able  intriguer,  had  consulted  his  am- 
bition rawer  than  his  talents,  when 
he  assumed  the  command  of  such  an 
enterprise.  He  sunk  beneath  the  far 
superior  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle^ 
and  after  the  indecisive  battle  of  She- 
riff-moor, the  confederacy  which  he 
had  formed,  but  was  imable  to  direct, 
dissolved  like  a  snow- ball,  and  the 
nobles  concerned  in  it  were  fain  to 
fly  abroad.  This  exile  was  Lord  Pit- 
sligo's  fate  for  five  or  six  years.  Part 
of  die  time  he  spent  at  the  Court,  if 
it  can  be  called  so,  of  the  oid  Chevalier 
de  Saint  George,  where  existed  all  the 
petty  feuds,  chicanery,  and  crooked  in« 
trigues  whidi  subsist  in  a  real  seene 
t>f  the  same  character,  although  the 
objects  of  the  ambition  which  prompt- 
ed such  arts  had  no  existence.  Men 
seemed  to  play  at  being  courtiers  in 
that  illusory  court,  as  children  play  at 
being  soldiers. 

A  reflecting  man  like  Lord  Pitsligo 
was  soon  disgusted  with  this  scene. 
In  1720,  he  returned  to  Scotland. 
He  had  not  been  attainted,  (as  is  as- 
serted by  mistake  in  Park's  edition  of 
Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
Tol.  V.  p.  158,  where  there  seems  to 
be  some  confusion  betwixt  the  In- 
surrection of  1715  a&d  that  of  174%) 


and  it  is  to  be  suppotied,  had  obtained 
some  assurance  tnat  his  past  conduce 
would  not  be  challenged. 

After  his  return  to  Scotland,  Lord 
Ktsligo  resided  chiefly  at  the  castle  of 
that  name  in  the  district  of  Aberdeen- 
ahire,  called  Buchan,  where  he  conti- 
nued to  live,  struggling  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  small  fortune  and  embar- 
rassed estate,  but  distinguished  for 
hospitality  and  kindness  towards  his 
neighbours,  who  held  him  in  the  high« 
est  respect,  by  charity  and  benevolence 
to  the  poor,  and  by  good- will  to  all 
ranks ;  so  that  he  was  without  dispute 
one  of  the  most  popular  persons,  in  a 
district  inhabited  by  men  of  singular* 
ly  quick  apprehension,  where  popu- 
larity is  not  gained  by  the  mere  show 
of  merit. 

It  appears  also,  that  Lord  Pitsligo 
maintained,  from  his  remote  residence 
friendly  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
aentiments  with  persons  who  like  nira* 
self  were  somewhat  impressed  widi 
the  doctrines  of  Quietism-*a  species 
of  transcendental  devotion.  His  neigh* 
hour,  Mr  Cummingof  Pittullie,  enter- 
tained opinions  similar  to  Lord  Pit- 
sligo ;  and  they  were  also  adopted  by 
Br  Heylin,  called  the  Mystical  Doctor^ 
the  friend  of  fiishop  Butler.  This 
learned  divine  undertook,  what  in  those 
days  was  no  small  labour,  being  a 
journey  to  Edinburgh  to  meet  Ijord 
Pitsligo.  But  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Scottish  me&opolis,  and  fbund  that  he 
had  yet  two  hundred  miles  to  travel, 
au  fin  fond  d*Ecos9e,  as  Froissart  says, 
he  shrunk  from  the  undertaking,  and 
left  Buchan  unvisited. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life^ 
that  Lord  Pitsligo,  as  mentioned  in 
Wood's  Peerage,  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Joha 
K(»'ton,  merchant  in  London,  second^ 
to  Elizabeth  Allan,  an  English  lady. 
The  Memoir  under  review  throws  no 
light  jon  these  alliances. 

Lord  Pitsligo  was  past  the  age  of 
active  exertion,  being  sixty-seven  years 
old,  and  afiected  with  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  when,  in  the  autumn  1745, 
the  young  Chevalier  landed  in  Moi- 
dart,  on  ms  romantic  euterprise.  The 
north  of  Scotland,  Aberdeenshire  in 
particular,  abounded  with  high-spirit* 
ed  cavaliers,  bred  up  in  Jacobite  prin- 
ciples, and  a  leader  was  all  they  looked 
for.  In  tills  crisis,  as  we  learn  from 
Home,  Lord  Pitsligo's  determination 
was  looked  for  by  all  who  adhered  to 
the  Jacobite  cause,  as  equally  esteem* 
ed  and  beloyed  by  his  iieighbounu 
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'^  So  when  he  who  was  so  wise  and 
prudent  declared  his  purpose  of  join- 
ing Charles^  most  of  the  gentlemen  in 
that  part  of  the  country^  who  favour- 
ed  the  Pretender's  cause^  put  them- 
selves under  his  command,  thinking 
they  could  not  follow  a  hotter  or  safer 
guide  than  Lord  Pitsligo."^ 

Lord  Fitsligo  has  left  his  own  tea* 
timony,  that  he  took  a  step  of  thisi  m- 
portant  nature,  upon  the  roost  mature 
consideration,  linhlendedeither  hyam- 
hition  or  enthusiasm,  and  with  eyes 
,  open  to  the  perils  in  which  it  might 
have  involved  him.  Our  author  quotes 
from  a  letter  written  some  years  after- 
wards,  where  he  says, 

^'  I  was  grown  a  litde  old,  and  the  fear 
of  ridicule  stuck  to  me  pretty  much.  I 
have  mentioned  the  weightier  considera- 
tions of  a  family,  which  would  make  the 
censure  still  the  greater,  and  set  the  more 
tongues  agoing.  But  we  are  pushed  on, 
I  know  not  how,— I  thought,—.!  weighed, 
—and  I  weighed  again.  If  there  was  any 
enthusiasm  in  it,  it  was  of  the  coldest  kind; 
and  there  was  as  little  remorse  when  theaf" 
fair  miscarried,  as  there  was  eagerness  at 
the  beginning.*' 
In  the  same  letter,  he  sa^s, 
'^  When  I  heard  of  the  attainder,  I  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  it;  only  I 
knew  not  why  those  should  be  called  trai" 
torsy  who  had  betrayed  no  trusts,  nor  dis- 
corered  any  secrets.  But  it  is  the  way  of 
men  in  power,  to  give  names,  in  order  to 
justify  their  severity ;  and  I  was  heartily 
sorry  to  hear  that  such  a  number  of  per- 
sons had  so  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  it. 
For  my  share,  I  can  never  be  enough  thank- 
ful to  Providence  for  the  safety  and  quiet 
I  had,  when  others  knew  not  where  to  lay 
their  heads.  The  remarkable  instances  oi 
fHendship  gave  a  greater  relish  to  the 
safety." 

To  those  friends  who  recalled  the 
misfortunes  of  1715,  he  replied  gaily, 
''  Did  you  ever  know  me  absent  at  the 
second  day  of  a  wedding  ?"  meaning, 
I  suppose,  that  having  once  contract- 
ed an  engagement,  he  did  not  feel  en- 
titled to  quit  it  while  the  contest  suh- 
sisted. 

.  We  will  presently  see  how  precarious 
was  the  state  for  which  this  excellent 
man  had  the  patience  and  courage  to 
he  thankful. 

Being  invited  hy  the  gentlemen  of 
the  district  to  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  having  surmounted  his  own 
desires,  he  had  made  a  farewell  visit 
to  a  neighbour's  house,  where  a  little 
hoy,  a  child  of  the  family,  brought 
out  a  stool  to  assist  the  old  nobleman 
in  remountmg  his  horse.    "  My  little 


fellow,"  said  Lord  Pitsligp,  *^  this  is 
the  severest  rebuke  I  have  yet  recei- 
ved, for  presuming  to  go  on  such  an 
exj^ition." 

The  die  was,  however,  cast,  and  Lord 
Pitsligo  went  to  meet  his  friends  at 
the  rendezvous  they  had  appointed  in 
Aberdeen.  They  formed  a  body  of 
well-armed  cavalry,  gentlemen  and 
their  servants,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  men.  When  they  were 
drawn  up  in  readiness  to  commence 
their  expedition,  the  venerable  noble- 
man ^eir  leader  moved  to  their  front, 
liftedhishat,  and  lookingup  to  heaven, 
pronounced,  with  a  solemn  voice,  the 
awful  appeal,  '^  0  Lord,  thou  know« 
est  that  our  cause  is  just!"  ihen  add- 
ed the  signal  for  departure,  "  March^ 
gentlemen."  .  '' 

Lord  Pitsligo,  with  his  followers^ 
found  Charles  at  Edinburgh/on  8th 
October,  1745,  a  few  days  after  ^e 
Highlanders' victory atPreston.  Their 
arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  timely  rein- 
forcement, butmore  especially  from  the 
high  character  of  their  leader.  Hamil- 
ton of  Bangour,  in  an  animated  and  elo- 
Suent  eulogium  upon  Pitsligo,  states 
[lat  nothing  could  have  fallen  out 
more  fortunately  for  the  Prince,  thau 
his  joining  them  did ;  for  it  seemed  as 
if  Religion,  Virtue,  and  Justice  were 
entering  his  camp,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  this  venerable  old  man ;  and 
what  would  have  given  sanction  to  a 
cause  of  the  most  dubious  right,  could 
not  fail  to  render  sacred  the  very  best. 
His  campaign  is  thus  described  in 
this  sketch  of  his  life: 

^^  The  reception  which  Lord  Pitsligo 
met  with  from  the  Prince,  corresponded  with 
such  an  important  acquisition  of  strength 
to  his  cause.  He  was  appointed,  a  member 
of  his  council,  and  was  always  treated  by 
him  with  peculiar  kindness  and  regard. 
Writing  to  a  friend  he  says,  ^  I  got  to 
Edinburgh  in  very  tolerable  health,  but  it 
soon  broke,  and  I  had  occasion  to  discover 
the  Prince's  humanity,  I  ought  to  say  ten- 
derness ;  this  is  giving  myself  no  great  airs, 
for  he  shewed  the  same  dispositions  to 
every  body.'  Lord  Pitsligo  continued  with 
the  expedidon  during  its  march  into  Eng- 
land, its  retreat  from  that  country,  and  till 
the  final  overthrow  of  all  their  hopes  at 
Culloden.  He  was  but  ill  qualified  to  bear 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  such  «  cam- 
paign, continued,  as  it  was,  through  the 
winter;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  Prince,  more 
than  once,  insisted  upon  him  taking  the  use 
of  his  carriage,  while  he,  with  the  ardour 
of  youthful  heroism,  marched  on  foot  at 
the  head  oi  his  £sithful  Highlanders,  6h»> 


*  Home's  History  of  the  AebeOion^  p.Uia, 
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rli^  with  tbdin  their  hardships  and  dan- 
ger?." 

When  all  was  lost  at  Cullodeu, 
Lord  Pitsligo  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  outlaw  and  fugitive.  The 
old  man  did  not  fail  to  find  among  the 
common  people  of  Scotland  the  same 
intrepid  presence  of  mind  and  resolute 
fidelity  which  formed  the  protection  of 
many  other  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 
The  country  being  exhausted  by  the 
exactions  4>f  both  armies^  the  half- 
i^anmd  inhabitants  did  not  hesitate  to 
^kaate  their  coarse  and  scanty  meal 
^th  AS  aaloumn  fugitive.    Lord  Pit- 
«Hgo'fl  food  was  often  reduced  to  water 
briKe  (oatmeal  scalded  with  boiling 
water) ;  and  when  he  observed  that 
the  addition  of  a  little  salt  would  be 
an  improvement^  he  was  answered^ 
**  Aj,  man,  but  8aut*s  touchy;"  %.  e, 
top  expensive  a  luxury. 

When  he  ventured  to  approach  the 
lands  that  were  once  his  own,  he  ex- 
perienced a  little  more  convenience; 
yet  his  own  tenants  dared  notice  him 
no  otherwise  than  by  making  him  eat 
with  the  master  of  the  house,  and  ser- 
ving up  the  best  provisions  which  they 
could  offer  without  affectation,  or  draw- 
ing down  remarks. 

At  this  time,  1746,  the  refuge  of  this 
old  and  infirm  man  was  a  cave  or  place 
of  c^cealment,  constructed  under  the 
arch  of  a  bridge,  at  a  remote  spot  in 
the  moors  of  Pitsligo,  called  Pitmaud. 
Sometimes  he  was.  driven  from  thence 
into  the  neighbouring  bogs,  in  which 
case,  like  the  Covenanters  of  old,  he 
was  annoyed  by  the  lapwings,  who,  fol- 
lowing their  instinct,  fluttered  around 
any  wanderer  who  intruded  on  their 
soHtude,  without  considering  whether 
he  was  Whig  or  Tory.* 

As  his  casUe  was  not  yet  occupied  by 
government.  Lord  Pitsligo  took  op- 
portunity to  see  it  in  secret  when 
occasion  would.  His  wife,  who  still 
found  refuge  there,  used  afterwards 
to  tell  how  her  maid  and  she  provided 
for  the  honoured  fugitive  the  dress  of 
a  common  mendicant.  He  sat  by  them 
while  they  made  the  bags,  which  were 
a  special  part  of  a  gaberlunzie  man's 
equipment  in  those  days ;  and  his  lady 


long  related  with  wonder  how  cheerful 
he  was  while  superintending  a  work 
^hich  betokened  the  ruin  of  his  for^ 
tune  and  his  state  of  personal  danger. 
This  disguise,  though  it  did  not  de- 
ceive his  friends  and  tenants,  sanred 
them  from  the  danger  of  receiving  him 
in  his  own  person,  and  served  as  a 
protection  against  soldiers  and  officers 
of  justice,  who  were  desirous  to  seize 
him  for  sake  of  the  price  set  upon  his 
bead.  On  one  occasion  he  was  over- 
taken by  his  asthma,  just  as  a  patrol  ^ 
of  soldiers  were  coming  up  behind  him. ' 
Having  no  other  expedient,  he  sat 
down  by  the  road-side,  and  anxiously 
waiting  their  approach,  begged  alms 
of  theparty,  and  actually  received  them 
from  a  good-natured  fellow,  who  con- 
doled with  him  at  the  same  time  on 
the  severity  of  his  asthma. 

On  another  occasion,  surprised  in  a 
cobbler's  house.  Lord  Pitsligo  was  for  a 
moment  compelled  to  assume  the  dress 
and  tools  of  St  Crispin.  Upon  a  third, 
rumours  having  reached  those  in  power 
that  the  proscribed  Lord  Pitsligo  used 
occasionally  to  conceal  himself  in  a 
cave  on  the  sea- shore,  near  a  farm  called 
Ironhill,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Buchan, 
the  soldiers  sent  to  search  for  the  cave 
went  to  make  enquiries  at  the  farm- 
IrousCj  and  to  obtain  a  guide  to  the 
place  of  concealment.  The  goodwife 
told  them  she  had  no  person  to  send 
with  them,  **  unless  that  travelling 
man  would  take  the  trouble."  A  beg- 
gar, who  was  the  traveller,  rose  up 
and  offered  to  shew  the  road.  The 
soldiers  went  with  him.  He  conducted 
them  to  the  cave ;  where  they  found  no 
Lord  Pitsligo.  He  was  not  far  distent, 
however,  being  the  very  mendicant 
who  shewed  them  the  place. 

One  of  his  most  trying  situations 
was  at  his  meeting  with  a  fool  called 
Sandy  Annand,  a  well-known  character 
in  the  county. 

'<  The  kindly  feelings  of  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  to  persons  of  weak  intellect 
are  well  known,  and  are  strongly  marked 
by  the  name  of  Ihe  innocent,  which  is  given 
to  them.  They  are  generally  harmless 
creatures,  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sun  and  air  as  their  highest  luxuries, 


•  Leyden,  in  his  Scenes  of  Iiiiisncy,  notices  the  attendance  of  the  lapwing  on  the 
fugitive  Covenanters. — 

And  though  Qier  pitying  son  wiftdraws  his  lijSht* 
The  lapmi^s  clamorous  whoop  attends  their  nignti 
Pursues  their  steps  where'er  the  wanderers  go, 
Till  the  shrill  scream  betray  them  to  the  foe. 
Poor  bhrd,  where'er  the  roaming  swain  intrudes 
On  thy  bleak  healhs  and  desert  solitudes. 
He  curses  still  thy  scream*  and  clamorous  tongue, 
iNl  eiushes  With  hi»  foot  thy  meriting  yqung. 
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and  privileged  to  the  hospitality  of  erery 
house,  so  far  as  their  humhle  wants  re* 
Squire.     There  is  often,  too,  a  mixture  of 
shrewdness  with  their  folly,  and  they  are 
always  singularly  attached  to  those  who 
are  kind  to  them.-^Lord  Pitsligo,  disgui- 
sed as  usual,  had  gone  into  a  house  where 
the  fool  happened  to  be  at  the  tini&    He 
immediately  recognised  him,  and  did  not 
restrain  his  feelings,  as  others  did  in  the 
same  situation,  but  was  busily  employed 
in  shewing  his  respect  for  his  Lordship,  in 
his  own  peculiar  and  grotesque  manner,  ex- 
pressing his  great  grief  at  seeing  him  in 
such  a  fallen  state,  when  a  party  entered 
the  house  to  search  for  him.    They  asked 
the  fool  who  was  the  person  that  he  was 
thus  lamenting.    What  a  moment  of  in- 
tense anxiety  l>oth  to  Lord  Pitsligo  and 
the  inmates  of  the  house  !     It  was  impos- 
sible to  expect  any  other  answer  from  the 
poor  weak  creature,  but  one  which  would 
betray  the  unfortunate  nobleman.    Sandy, 
however,  with  that  shrewdness  which  men 
of  his  intellects  often  exhibit  on  the  most 
trying  occasions,  said,  *  Hekenthim  aince 
a  muckle  farmer ;  but  his  sheep  a*  deed  in 
the  40/*    It  was  looked  upon  as  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence,  which  put  such 
mn  answer  into  the  mouth  of  the  fool.*' 
-  Lord  Pitsligo  was  attainted  of  High 
treason,  and  in  1748,  his  estate  was 
seized  upon  by  the  crown.    To  aug- 
ment his  misfortune  by  a  gleam  of 
hope,  there  occurred  an  exception  to 
the  attainder,  because  he  was  therein 
named    Lord  Pitsligo,   whereas  his 
title   properly  was  Lord  Forbes  of 
Pitsligo.    The  Court  of  Session  sus- 
tained this  objection,  but  their  judg- 
ment in  his  favour  was  reversed  by  tne 
House  of  Lords.      In  this  desolate 
situation,   proscribed,  penniless,  de- 
prived of  rank,  name,  and  almost  the 
means  of  existence,  except  from  the 
charity  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasant- 
ry, his  life  at  the  mercy  of  every  infor- 
mer. Lord  Pitsligo  had  yet  the  calm- 
ness to  think  and  write  of  his  misfor- 
tunes with  a  resignation  and  patience 
equally  superior  to  the  feebleness  of 
mind  which  sinks  beneath  human  cala- 
mity, and  the  affected  stoicism  which 
pretends  to  rise  above  human  feeling. 
The  naive  dignity  of  the  following  pas- 
sage rises  '*  above  all  Greek  above  all 
Roman  praise ;"  it  is  the  philosophy 
which  can  be  taught  by  the  Christian 
religion  alone. 

**  '•  Our  philosophy  is  never  readier  to  give 
us  the  slip,  than  when  we  think  we  have 
the  fastest  hold  of  her.  I  was  pretty  well 
fortified  against  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  attainder ;  and  the  horrors  of  a  scafibld 
were  very  seldom  in  my  view.  When  there 
was  a  prospect  of  being  saved  by  a  misno- 


mer, I  found  mysdf  still  better  pleased  on 
several  accounts';  and  when  the  decree  was 
pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Session,  I 
began  to  fancy  I  was  going  about  openly^ 
visiting  my  neighboura,  and  receiving  their 
visits  at  my  own  house.'  He  then  mea-^ 
tions  his  feelings,  on  the  disappointment 
of  his  prospects,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
house  of  Lords  ;  ^  My  error,  in  this  turn 
of  fortune  (as  we  call  it)  was  the  not  taking 
the  disappointment  immediately  trom 
Heaven,  instead  of  looking  at  second 
causes.  For  men  are  but  the  instruments 
which  Providence  makes  use  of  for  our  oor- 
recdon,  that  is,  for  our  amendment ;  and 
Bomedmes  men  answer  that  design  pretty 
well  towards  one  another,  though  instru- 
ments have  little  merit  to  plead  in  their 
behalf.  I  did  not  look  on  the  peers  with 
any  ill-will  or  hatred,  I  protest ;  but,  I 
confess,  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt, 
(which  is  far  from  a  Christian  spirit)  ^ 
though  I  gave  them  no  ill  names,  I  was 
content  how  many  they  got  from  others. 

^*  *■  This  disposidon  did  by  no  means 
raise  me  in  my  own  opinion.  I  was  rather 
ashamed  to  have  made  so  bad  an  improve^. 
ment  of  what  Providence  intended  or  per- 
mitted Otis  difficult  to  know  which  of  the 
two  words  is  fittest)  for  making  me  wiser 
and  better.  Indeed  the  cross  event  gave  me 
occasion  to  look  back  upon  my  long  and 
ill-spent  life.'  It  was  thus,  that  the  humi- 
lity and  tender  conscience  of  this  excellent 
man  characterised  a  life,  which  by  all  was 
considered  as  a  model  of  piety  and  eood- 
ness.  *  I  could  not  but  own,  I  had  ate, 
and  drunk,  and  laughed  enough,  every 
thing  beyond  the  rules  of  temperance ;  so 
I  could  not  complain,  but  had  reason  to  be 
thankful,  to  find  myself  put  under  restraint 
for  the  future.'  These  enors  were  at  least 
not  solitary  vices,  the  gratifications  of  self- 
ish passion :  they  were  the  failings  of  a 
cheerful  and  social  disposition,  attaching 
him  to  his  friends,  and  making  him  happy 
in  their  company  ;  yet  he  declares  himself 
not  merely  resigned,  but  thankful  even,  for 
the  necessity  which  obliged  him  for  the  fu- 
ture to  restrain  all  his  desires  and  pleasures 
within  the  mostrigidboundsof  modexatioo." 

After  the  confiscation  of  his  estate, 
the  condition  of  Lord  Pitsligo  became 
more  tolerable,  the  severity  of  the 
search  after  him  being  in  some  mea- 
sure relaxed.  His  only  son,  the  Master 
of  Pitsligo,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  James  Ogilvy,  of  Auchiries,  and  the 
house  of  Auchiries  received  the  pre- 
scribed nobleman  occasionally  under 
the  name  of  Mr  Brown.  The  search, 
however,  was  frequently  renewed, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  bis  escape 
was  so  singular  as,  in  the  words  of  tne 
Memoir, 

^^  Made  a  deep  impression  at  the  time, 
and  which  was  long  narrated  by  some  of 
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the  actors  in  it,  with  those  fedings  of  awe  the  house  being  given  over,  Lord  Pitsligo 

which  the  notion  of  an  approach  even  to  was  hastily  taken  from  hiti  confined  sitaa. 

the  sapernatural  never  fails  to  produce.  tion,  and  again  replaced  in  bed  ;  and  as 

'^  In  March  17^>  ^nd  of  course  long  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  his  accustom. 

after  all  apprehension  of  a  search  had  cea^  ed  kindness  of  heart  made  hhn  say  to  liit 

sed,  information  having  been  given  to  the  servant,  ^  James^  go  and  see  that  these 

then  commanding  officer  at  Fraserburgh,  poor  fellows  get  some  breakfast,  and  a 

that  Lord  Pitsligo  was  at  that  moment  in  drink  of  warm  ale,  for  this  is  a  cold  mom* 

the  house  of  Auchiries,  it  was  acted  upon  ing ;  they  are  only  doing  their  duty,  and 

with  so  much  promptness  and  secrecy^  cannot  bear  me  any  ill-will.'     When  the 

that  the  search  must  have  proved  success-  family  were  felicitating  each  other  on  his 

ful,  but  for  a  very  singular  occurrence,  escape,  he  pleasantly  observed,  *  A  poor 

Mrs  Sophia  Donaldson,  a  lady  who  lived  prize  had  they  obtained  it — an  old  idyiag 

tnuch  with  the  family,  repeatedly  dreamt  man  !*  " 

ba  that  particuUr  night,  that  the  house        xhe  biographer  naturally  tmrns  his 

was  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Her  mind  be-  attention  to  the  surprising  coincidence 

q^me  so  haunted  with  the  idea,  that  she  ^  .1^    Udv's  dream   with  the  critical 

got  out  of  bed,  and  was  walking  through  ^  -  V  clu       ,  ?P'  ^^"  ^°®  critical 

•  ?.  .    i  «    .  .         Jir      *.  arrival  of  the  soldierv :  we  must,  how* 

the  room  m  hopes  of  giving  a  different  »*"''»*"'  i-uwBVMUMitjr ,  wc  luuoi.,  muw 

current  to  her  thoughts  before  she  lay  down  ®^^>  observe,  that  we  are  not  disposed 
again ;  when  day  beginnmg  to  dawn,  she  ^0  impute  the  warning  to  any  super- 
accidentally  looked  out  at  the  window  as  natural  interference,  the  situation  of 
she  passed  it  in  traversing  the  room,  and  Lord  Pitsligo,  his  danger,  and  the  ex- 
was  astonished  at  actually  observing  the  cited  imagination  of  Miss  Donaldson, 
figures  of  soldiers  among  some  trees  near  might  easily  suggest  such  a  vision, 
the  house.  So  completely  had  all  idea  of  which  fortunately  coincided  with  the 
a  search  been  by  that  time  laid  asleep,  a^-ival  of  the  real  danger.  But  what 
that  she  supposed  they  had  come  to  steal  ^g  do  admire  as  something  almost  be- 

r  /^n^  JJ~f  %^!:  Sr.'^^^  yo^^  theboundsof  ordinary  humanity, 

a  safe  object  of  piUage  for  the  Enghsh  sol-  (  j^  ^  ^  ^ord  Pitsligo  him- 
diers  in  those  days.  Under  tins  impression        ,\r    rr."""*;*'  "*  x^w»^  **w»*i5u  utiu 

Mrs  Sophia  wai  proceeding  to  rouse  the  ^^If.     His  mind  soared,  m  extremity 

servants,  when  her  sister,  having  awaked,  of  danger,  ahke.above  fear,  the  most 

and  enquiring  what  was  the  matter,  and  selfish  of  passions,  and  above  revenge- 

being  told  of  soldiers  near  the  house,  ex-  ful  or  vindictive  feelings  towards  those 

claimed,  in  great  alarm,  that  she  feared  who  had  inflicted  on  him  so  much 

they  wanted  something  more  than  hens,  pain  and  danger,  and  his  immediate 

She  begged  Mrs  Sophia  to  look  out  at  a  attention  to  the  comforts  of  those  by 

window  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  whom  he  was  hunted  and  persecuted, 

when  not  only  soldiers  were  seen  in  that  ghg^g  ^ot  only  that  he  possessed  cora- 
direction,  but  aho  an  officer  giving  mstruc.       ^^^^    self-po4ession,    but    that    his 

^ons  by  signals,  and  frequently  puiung  his  {^oughts,  tfie  instant  that  the  pressure 

fingers  on  his  lips,  as  if  enjoining  silence,  """"b"*^*  "-".^  *»««^»*  *"»»'  «.wc  |#icMuto 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost  in  rou-  ^^  ^«  ^^^  immediate  danger  was  re- 

siog  the  family,  and  all  the  haste  that  »novtd,  were  turned  to  the  suffenngt 

could  be  made  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  ^^  Others,  even  to  those  of  the  men 

hurry  the  venerable  man  from  his  bed  into  who  had  been  so  recently  the  agents 

a  small  recess  behind  the  wainscot  of  an  of  persecution. 

adjoining  room,  which  was  concealed  by  a        By  degrees  the  heat  of  civil  rancour 

bed,  in  which  a  Udy,  Miss  Gordon  of  ceased,  and  the  Government  of  that 

Towie,  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  hiy,  be-  ^ay,  who  (thinking  very  diflferently 

fore  the  soldiers  obtained  admission.    A  from  Lord  PitsligoN   had  deemed  it 

most  minute  search  took  place.  The  room  ^^^^^     ^^y^^^  ^   ^^^^  j  |^ 

in  which  Lord  Pitsligo  was  concealed  did  .      «„5„^;^^   „„^^    ^v^   „„.i««„  ^^ 

not  escape:   Miss  Gwdon's  bed  was  care.  "^   ?^5?*°vS  ^J^^^ u  ^^®   *''^^T   *^ 

fully  examined,  and  she  was  pbliged  to  ^^f  ^X  ^ig^t  thev  had  sustained,  were 

kuffer  the  rude  scrudny  of  one  of  the  party,  at  length  Satiated.  Lord  Pitshgo,  hkc 

by  feeling  her  chin,  to  ascertain  that  it  was  Others  in  his  situation,  was  permitted 

not  a  man  in  a  lady's  night-dress.   Before  to   steal  back  into  the  circle  of  his 

the  soldiers  had  finished  their  examination  friends,  unpersecuted  and  unnoticed, 

in  thlt  room,  the  confinement  and  anxiety  The  venerable  old  nobleman  of  whom 

increased  Lord  Pitsligo's  asthma  so  mnch,  y^Q  speak  was  thus  suffered  to  re- 

and  his  breathing  became  ao  loud,  that  it  main  at  his  son's  residence  of  Anchiriee 

cost  Miss  Gordon,  lying  in  bed,  much  and  unmolested  during  the  last  years  of  an 

violent  coughing,  which  she  counterfeited,  existence  nrotracted  to  the  extreme 

in  order  to  prevent  the  high  breathings  be.  ^tl!!!"  r \!^^ .  *  1^   ^  "*®  extreme 

hind  the  wiinscot  from  being  heard.    It  verge  of  human  hfe. 

may  easily  be  conceived,  what  agony  she  . ''  In  this  happy  frame  of  mind, — calm  and 

would  suffer,  lest,  by  overdoing  her  part,  ft»ll  of  hope,— the  saindy  man  continued 

she  should  increase  suspicion,  and  in  fact  to  the  last,  with  his  reason  unclouded,  able 
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the  coniolatiobs  of  religi6n,  till  he  gently 
*•  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.*  He  died  on  the 
21st  of  December  1762,  in  the  85th  year 
of  bis  age ;  and  to  his  surviving  friends, 
the  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  which 
had  accompanied  him  through  his  long 
life,  was  painfully  awakened  even  in  the 
closing  scene  of  hia  mortal  career ;  as  his 
son  had  Uie  mortification  to  be  indebted  to 
a  stranger,  nOw  the  proprietor  of  Ms  an- 
cient iniaeiitance  by  purchase  from  the 
crown,*  fort'permission  to  lay  his^  father's 
honoured  r^nains  in  the  vault  which  con« 
tained  the  jwhes  of  his  family  for  many  ge- 
nerations.'.' 

His  son,  the  Master  of  Pitsligo,  died 
without  issue,  and  the  tide  became  exm 
tinct.  The  heir-male  is  the  present 
Sir  John  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Baronet, 
representative  of  a  family  in  which 
honour  and  worth  are  hereditary. 

The  personal  character  of  Lord  Pit* 
sligo  seems  to  have  been  of  that  fasci« 
Bating  and  attractive  kind,  that  no  man 
could  come  into  intimate  contact,  with* 
out  loving,  honouring,  and  esteeming 
him.  Dr  King,  the  principal  of  St 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  a  severe  and 
splenetic  judge  of  mankind,  speaks 
thus :  "  Whoever  is  so  happy,  either 
from  his  natural  disposition,  or  his 
good  judgment,  const&ntly  to  observe 
St  Paul's  precept.  To  speak  evil  of  no 
one,  will  certainly  acquire  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  whole  community 
of  which  be  is  a  member.  But  such: 
a  man  is  the  rara  avis  in  terris;  and 
among  all  my  acquaintance,  I  have 
known  only  one  person  to  whom  I  can 
with  truth  assign  this  character.  The 

? arson  I  mean,  is  the  present  Lord 
itsligo,  of  Scotland.  I  not  only  never 
heard  this  gentleman  speak  an  ill  word 
of  any  man  living,  but  I  always  ob* 
served  him  ready  to  defend  any  other 
person  who  was  ill-spoken  of  in  his 
company.  If  the  person  accused  were 
of  his  acquaintance,  my  Lord  Pitsligo 
would  always  find  something  good  to 
say  of  him  as  a  counterpoise.  If  he 
were  a  stranger,  and  quite  unknown 
to  him,  my  lord  would  urge  in  his  de« 
fence  the  general  corruption  of  man- 
nersi  and  the  frailties  and  infirmities 
of  human  nature. 

^'  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  an  ex- 
cellent man,  who,  besides,  is  a  polite 
scholar,  and  has  many  other  g^reat  and 
good  qualities,  should  be  uhiveraally 
admired  and  beloved,  insomuch^  that 
I  persuade  myself  he  has  not  one  ene- 
my in  the  world.  At  least,  to  this  ge« 
neral  esteem  and  afi^ection  for  his  per« 
son,  his  preservation  must  be  oWing  ; 
for  siqce  his  attainder  he  has  never 
removed  far  from  his  own  house^  pro« 
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tected  by  men  of  di£lnrent  principles/ 
and  unsought  for  and  unmolested  by 
government" 

' .  Having  spoken  so  much  of  Lord 
Pitsligo's  personal  character,  I  will 
not  delay  your  readers  long  in  com- 
menting upon  his  Lordship's  literary 
works.  He  neither  displays  uOr  affects 
any  peculiar  depth  of  metaphysical  in- 
vestigation, nor  does  he  drag  into  the 
field  any  contested  texts  or  doubtful 
doctrines.  The  character  of  the  de- 
votion of  indnriduals  must  depend 
upon  the  individual  temperament  of 
the  worshipper;  nor  are  we  authorized 
to  think,  that  he  who  worships  with 
holy  fear  and  reverence,  is  inrerior  to  . 
him  who,  worshipping  alike  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  camps  upon  the  higher 
places  of  the  mountains.  Lord  PitSfgo 
was  of  the  first  class  of  devotioualists, 
and,  ever  ready  to  pray  or  praise  the 
Deity,  was  unwilling  to  trust  himself 
with  a  deep  investigation  of  the  more 
awful  doctrines  of  Christianity,  ap-^ 
prehensive  lest  in  doing  so  he  might 
fall  into  criminal  doubts  or  false  theo- 
ries. This  difference  in  the  charac- 
ter of  devotion  in  different  bosoms 
recalls  the  distinction  mentioned  be-^ 
twixt  the  Chembim  and  Seraphim,  in 
which  the  former  jsire  said  to  excel  in 
knowledge  and  the  latter  in  love.  His 
firm  belief  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  in  the  doctrine  that  every  thing 
that  happened  was  for  the  best— that 
confidence  in  the  goodness  o€  Heaven; 
which  supported  Lord  FMf  g6  through 
so  many  dangers — made  him  object'  to 
innocent  phrases  in  ordinary  use,  be-^ 
cause  they  seemed  to  impeach  the  kind^ 
ness  of  Providence.  He  reprimanded 
his  gardener  for  saying  it  ihreatene4 
rain,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  have 
said,  it  promisedrmi.  This  is  of  course 
hypercritical.  We  could  not  say.  It 
promises  ain  earthquake  or  a  plague. 
These  calamities  do  indeed  come  by 
permission  of  Providence,  like  everjr 
thing  else,  but  they  are  ministers  of 
punishment,  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dread  and  to  deprecate.  But 
thou^  Lord  Pit^igo  was  early  im- 
pressed with  the  doctrines  of  Quietism, 
we  cannot  trace  them  in  his  Thoughts 
to  any  violent  d^pree  or  extent  ^ey 
maybecalled* 

The  harvest  of  a  pensive  eye. 
Which  dlecUs  and  broods  oa  Ui  own 
breasts 
And  the  burden  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  venerable  donreBpoDde&t  of 
our  biompher,— >^'  To  him  God  was 
all  in  all,  and  the  whde  creatum^  in 
Itidf  conaidere4f  was  nothii^." 
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Chap.  XX. 
The  Grave  of  the  Broken  Hearl-^Conduded. 


■^The  Sector's  departure  from  Sea 
rale  wAs  at  length  fixed  for  the  se« 
^ndWeek  in  September;  but  when 
the  ^al  arrangements  were  made^ 
Lady  Octavia  found  herself  condemn- 
ed  to  accompany  her  uncle  during  his 
month's  residence  at  Exeter^  instead  of 
immediatdy  joining  the  gay  autumn 
party  at  Falkland  Court.  A  short 
time  baek^  such  a  centre- temps  would 
"have  sev^ely  tried  her  ladyship's  phi- 
losophy^ but  within  the  last  fortnight 
Vernon's  ^premature  return  to  his  old 
colours  had  piqued  her  into  a  deterroi- 
nation,  coute  qui  coute,  to  bring  him 
back  to  hers,  if  but  for  a  week,  before 
she  gave  him  his  final  discharge ;  and 
a  scheme  was  now  shaping  itseUf  in  her 
creative  imagination,  which  promised, 
not  only  to  effect  that  purpose  in  the 
most  satis£Bictory  manner,  but  to  wile 
nway  some  of  the  horrors  of  her  stay 
at  Exeter — ^horrors  infinitely  greater, 
in  her  estimation,  than  those  of  rural 
retirement;  and  she  hailed  as  quite 
proYidential  certain  waking  visions, 
which  substituted  the  handsome  cu- 
rate and  his  flute,  moonlight  music 
and  moonlight  walks  wiw  him  in 
old  bay  windows  and  echoing  clois- 
ters, for  chimeras  dire  of  portly  ca- 
nons and  Aheir  dignified  spouses^so- 
lemn  dinners-silent  whist- tables,  and 
all  the  dull  ceremonial  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical court  circle. 

Daring  the  last  fortnight  of  Dr 
Hartop's  stay  at  the  Rectory,  the  fa- 
Biiiy  par^  had  beenaugmented  by  the 
arrival  of  a  brother  of  Lady  Octavia's, 
the.  Reverend  Arthur  Falkland,  who 
came  down  to  Sea  Vale  for  the  united 
advantagesof shootingand  sea-bathing, 
and  Millicent  readily  accepted  Vernon's 
apology  for  stealing  from  her  a  few  of 
tnose  hours  that  he  would  more  will- 
ingly have  devoted  entirely  to  her,  in 
(Hrder  to  shew  due  attention  and  court- 
9Sf  to  his  Sector's  guest  and  nephew. 
No  day  passed,  however,  without  his 
visiting  the  cottage — fewduring  which 
he  did  not  look  in  more  than  once  or 
tnicfe  on  its.  londy  mistress ;  and  if  his 
visits  were  each  time  shorter,  and  his 
jiianner  more  tmequal  .and  pre«>occu« 
|iied>  ^le  aasiired  heiBjetf  that^  circum- 


stanced as  he  then  was,  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  or  excusable.  ^'  And 
it  will  only  be  for  a  few  days  longer, 
Milly,"  said  he.  *'  Thank  God !  only 
three  days  longer ;  for  this  is  Satur- 
day, and  on  Monday  they  depart— 
and  then,  dearest,  dearest  Millicent ! 
we  shall  be  once  more  all  the  world 
to  each  other."  Tears  came  into  Ver- 
non's eyes  as  he  uttered  the  last  words ; 
and  after  a  short  pause,  during  which 
he  had  been  gazing  upon  Millicent 
with  troubled  yet  tender  earnest- 
ness, he  vehemently  added, ''  Would 
to  God  they  were  already  gone! 
would  to  Goa  1  had  never  seen  them, 
Milly!"  And  his  painful  agitation 
distressed  the  affectionate  heart  of 
Millicent,  who  endeavoured  to  soothe 
him  with  every  tender  and  comforting 
assurance,  best  calculated  to  reconcile 
him  to  himself,  and  allay  what  she 
conceived  to  be  the  sudden  storm 
of  compunctious  retrospection.  That 
evening,  whether  in  the  fond  weak- 
ness of  her  heart,  yearning  to  give 
comfort,  or  that  she  really  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  prolonged  life  (still 
dear — ^how  dear  to  her  if  to  be  passed 
with  Vernon  i)  for  the  first  time  since 
her  danger  had  been  made  known  to 
him,  she  spoke  of  the  future— of 
an  earthly  future— looked  at  him  aim 
most  bcuevingly  when  he  talked  of 
their  union,  and  did  not  shake  her 
head,  nor  smile  as  she  had  smiled  ot 
{ate,  when  he  talked  of  it  as  an  event 
that  was  now  assuredly  to  take  place 
before  the  close  of  that  autumn  al- 
ready entered  upon.  Once  or  twice, 
indeed,  she  seemed  to  shrink,  as  if 
from  hope;  but  it  was  evident,  at 
least  it  seemed  evident  to  Vernon,  that 
she  did  not  turn  from  it  as  formerly; 
and  as  with  him  there  was.no  medium 
between  despair  and  joyful  certainty, 
he  hailed  her  doubtful  encouragement 
as  a  pledge  of  perfect  security,  which 
would  justify  him  for  having  acceded 
to  a  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  he- 
sitated from  communicating  to  Mil- 
licent, though  he  had  entered  the 
Cottage  that  morning  with  the  ex- 
press purpose.  Now,  hoyrcver,  there 
was  no  reasonable  oaose  to  deter^ 
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him  f^ond  speaking — all  was  so  safe 
•— Millicent  so  well>  and  in  such  good 
spirits ;  so,  without  further  delibera- 
tion, he  said,  smilingly,  but  with 
somewhat  of  a  hurried  tone  and  a 
forcetl  gaiety  of  ndaiin^r,  ^*  Miily !  do 
you  know  I  must  have  one  long  braid 
of  that  smooth  raven  hair  (which  is  so 
becomingly  arranged,  now  you  have 
humoured  me  by  leaving  off  that 
dowdy  cap),  by  way  of  talisman,  to 
hind  me  to  you  during  four — five 
days — it  may  be  a  whole  week  of  se- 
paration." Millicent  started^  and  the 
hectic  of  a  moment  suffused  her  pale 
face ;  but  she  only  looked  her  surprise^ 
and  Vernon  went  on  to  explain,  ra«> 
ther  confusedly,  while  he  was  profit- 
ably busied  in  unrolling  her  ball  of 
sewing  thread>  that  Dr  Hartop  had 
given  him  such  a  pressing  invitation  to 
accompany  him  and  Lady  Octavia  to 
Kxeter,  and  be  their  guest  during 
the  Musical  Festival,  which  was  to 
take  place  the  week  ensuing,  that 
he  felt  it  would  have  been  not  only 
ungracious,  but  ungrateful,  to  decline 
the  courteous  proposal;  ''  and  so> 
dearest  Millicent^"  be  continued,  look- 
ing up  from  the  handiwork  on  which 
his  eyes  had  been  fixed  with  intense 
interest  during  the  first  part  of  his 
communication/'^  I  have  promised  to 
go, — that  is,  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion that  you  continue  well  enough 
for  me  to  leave  you  without  anxiety 
for  those  few  days,  and  that  you  will 
not  feel  uncomfortable  at  my  doing 
so.*'  While  Vernon  was  speaking, 
Millicent  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
painful  emotion  into  which  she  had 
been  surprised  by  his  unexpected  in- 
formation, and  inwardly  rebuking  her* 
lelf  for  its-  unreasonable  pelfishness, 
she  said  promptly  and  cheerfully, 
*'  You  did  quite  right,  dear  Horace.  I 
am  so  well  that  I  can  spare  you  safe- 
ly, and  shall  enjoy  with  you,  in  ima- 
gination, the  musical  treat  that  will  be 
to  you  such  a  real  banquet.  On  Mon- 
day, you  said — the  day  after  to-mor- 
row—and to  stay  till ?"— «  Only 

till  the  Saturday  ensuing — I  intend— 
I  believe,"  replied  Horace  to  her  look 
of  anxious  enquiry.  "  At  farthest,  the 
Monday  after ;  and  in  that  case,  Falk- 
land, who  stays  for  some  weeks  at  Sea 
Vale,  would  take  my  duty." — *'  But 
you  will  not  stay  away  longer — not 
much  longer  ?-'  hesitatingly,  yet  almost 
imploringly,  rejoined  Millicent,  in  a 
lower  and  lesa  cheerful  tone,  a  sadden 


shade  slightly  clouding  the  serenity  of 
her  mild  eountenance.  "  I  am  very 
nervous  still,  and  may  not  long  con- 
tinue so  well  as  I  am  now ;  and  then, 
if  any  change  should  take  place- 
Nay,  do  not  look  so  disturbed,  dear 
Horace — I  am  so  well  now  ! — but  do 
not  stay  away  too  long" — "  I  will  not 
go — I  will  not  go,  Milly !  if  it  givey 
you  one  moment  Spain,  dear  girl  !—^ 
But  how  is  this,  Milly  ? — a  minute 
agone>  and  you  spoke  so  cheerfully  arid 
hopefully ;  and  now — that  quivering 
lip ! — those  glistening  eyes  ^-*^MilU- 
cent !  my  beloved !  what  means  such 
sudden  change  ?" — "  Forgive  me,  dear 
Horace !  I  am  ashamed  of  my  way>* 
wardness^of  my  caprice,"  she  falter-i 
ed  out,  concealing  her  face,  now 
bathed  in  tears,  against  Vernon's 
shoulder — **  But  it  is  the  infirmity  of 
my  enervating  malady — the  effect  of 
weakness— of  unstrung  nerves ;  and 
sometimes  an  unbidden  thought  sud« 
denly  crosses  and  subdues  me,  and  I 
cannot  restrain  these  foolish  tears.  But 
they  always  do  me  good,  Horace;  and 
after  the  shower  comes  sunshine,  you 
know,"  and  she  looked  up  at  him,  as 
she  spoke  the  last  word,  with  still 
dewy  eyes  and  a  faintly  brightening 
smile,  that  beautifully  illustrated  her 
simple  metaphor.  But  the  humid  ray 
scarcely  broke  out  into  cloudless  sun« 
shine,  though  she  recovered  perfect 
serenity,  and  would  not  listen  for  a 
moment  to  Vernon's  reiterated,  but 
rather  fainter  proposition,  of  wholly  . 
relinquishing  his  intended  excursion* 
**  Remember,"  said  he,  as  they  stood 
together  in  tlie  Cottage  porch,  just  be* 
fore  he  left  her  that  evening—"  Re» 
n^ember,  Milly,  I  am  to  take  away 
with  me  one  of  those  ebon  locks*  If 
it  is  not  ready  for  me  to-morrow,  I 
shall  cut  it  off  myself.  I  wish  I  had 
your  picture,  Milly  !"<— "  I  wish  you 
had,  dear  Horace,"  she  quickly  an* 
swered ;  "  1  have  often  wished  il 
lately — I  should  like  you  to  have  it ; 
but  there  is  my  father's,  that  will  be 
yours,  Horace ;  and  it  is  so  like  me, 
you  know,  you  will  never  look  upon 
it  without  thinking  of  me." — "  With* 
out  thinking  of  you,  Milly  ?  Shall  I 
not  have  yourself,  your  own  dear  li« 
ving  self,  as  well  as  that  precious  pic- 
ture we  shall  so  often  look  upon  to- 
gether ?" — "  But,  dearest  Horace,  if 
it  should  be  otherilise,  if  that  picture 
only  should  beconie  yours,  place  it 
somewhere  where  you  may  see  it  oium 
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wben  you  are  ahne  and  in  your  quiet 
hours  of.  serious  thought.  Sut  do  not 
look  ao  very  serious  rum — I  spoke  hut 
of  an  '  t/;'  a  passing  thougnu  To- 
morrow I  shall  send  you  away  cheer<« 
fully." — "  If  you  do  not,  Milly,  here 
I  remain,  he  sure.  A  word  would 
keep  me— only  half  a  word.  Speak  it, 
belqved  i  I  almost  wish  you  would." 
But  she  spoke  not,  and,  bidding  her 
%n  afTtiCtionale  farewell  for  the  night* 
he  was  turning  to  depart,  but  lingered 
yet  a  moment  to  point  out  to  her  a 
small  white  rosebud,  which  promised 
yet  to  blossom  in  its  sheltered  corner, 
«*  l4)ok,  Milly,"  he  said,  '' '  The  last 
rose  of  summer.'  Your  favourite  rose 
ivill  yield  you  yet  one  blossom.  Be- 
fore it  is  full-blown,  I  will  be  here 
to  pluck  and  place  it  in  your  bosom." 
Words  lightly  spoken  sometimes  sink 
deeply  into  loving  hearts,  especially 
under  circumstances  such  as  Millie 
cent's,  where  physical  causes  acted 
morbidly  upon  a  mental  system,  by 
nature  sensitive,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  free  from  a  taint  of  supersti- 
tious weakness.  From  that  hour  the 
rose  became  her  calendar,  and  she 
watched  its  unfolding  leaves,  as  if  their 
perfect  expansion  was  to  be  the  crisis 
of  her  fate. 

By  what  means,  or  under  what  pre- 
tences X4ady  Octavia  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  for  Vernon  an  invitation  tp 
accompany  Dr  Hartop  and  herself  to 
Exeter,  matters  little  to  the  reader  of 
this  story.  The  success  of  her  lady- 
ship's manoeuvres  has  been  sufficient- 
ly illustrated  by  the  preceding  conver* 
sation.  The  day  that  intervened  be. 
fore  that  of  his  departure  being  Sun- 
day, Vernon  was  detained  from  the 
Cottage  during  a  ^eat  portion  of  it 
by  his  clerical  duties.  Then  his  as- 
sistance was  required  at  the  Rectory  in 
packing  up  certain  portfolios,  albums, 
and  various  nicknackeries,  not  to  be 
safely  intrusted  even  to  Uie  invalu- 
able Jenkins,  so  that,  although  he  con- 
trived to  look  in  two  or  three  times 
upon  MilUcent,  each  visit  was  but  for 
a  few  hurried  minutes,  the  last  brief- 
est of  all.  And  well  for  her  that  it 
was  so,  for  though  she  had  successfully 
struggled  through  the  dav  to  maintain 
a  semblance  of  cheerful  composure^ 
and  had  indeed  partly  reasoned  her- 
self out  of  what  she  meekly  account- 
ed unreasonable  disquietude ;  as  even- 
ing drew  on,  the  mental  excitement 
l)iBiided,  hev  spirits  seemed  tQ  ebh 


away  ^ith  the  departing  daylight,  and 
slie  felt  as  if  they  would  hardly  hold 
out  *'  to  speed  the  parting  friend"  with 
that  cheerful  farewell  with/v^hich  she 
had  promised  to  dismiss  him.  Vernon 
also  had  his  reasons  for  brief  leave- 
taking  ;  but  his  adieus,  though 'fondly 
a^ectionate,  were  more  than  cheerful, 
hurried  over  with  a  voluble  gaiety, 
and  an  exuberance  of  spirits  that  seem- 
ed hardly  natural.  *'  Till  Saturday, 
dearest !'  were  his  parting  words,  and 
before Millicent's  long- restrained  feel- 
ings had  broken  out  into  one  choking 
sob,  before  the  brimming  tears  had 
forced  their  way  over  her  aching  eye- 
lids, he  was  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
hearing,  though  the  garden-gate  still 
vibrated  with  the  swing  which  had 
closed  it  behind  him.  And  the  lock 
of  raven  hair,  which  was  to  be  hia 
"  talisman,"  which  MilUcent  had  not 
neglected  to  make  ready  as  he  had 
enjoined  her,  though  with  womanly 
coyness  (womanly  feeling  rather)  she 
had  hesitated  to  give  it  unclaimed^ 
He  was  gone,  and  had  forgotten  to 
daim  it. 

The  middle  of  the  third  week,  from 
the  day  of  Vernon's  farewell  to  Alilli- 
cent,  found  him  still  at  Exeter.  Shall 
we  tell  how  the  time  crept  at  Sea 
Vale  in  his  absence  ?  or  how  it  had 
flown  with  him  in  that  world  of  no- 
velty to  which  he  found  himself  trans- 
ported ?  or  shall  we  count  over,  link 
by  link,  **  the  chain  of  untoward  cir- 
cumstances" (so  he  wrote  of  them  to 
Millicent^  which  had  caused  him  to 
prolong  his  absence  from  her  so  long 
beyond  the  term  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  at  parting  ?  Alas  f  it  is  hut  too 
easy  to  picture  to  one's  self  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lonely  invalid — the  first 
sharp  pang  of  disappointment — the 
sickness  of  hope  deferred — the  sink- 
ing of  the  spirit  into  utter  hopeless- 
ness* And  it  would  he  tedious  and 
distasteful  to  enumerate  all  the  frivo- 
lous excuses  alleged  by  Vernon  for 
his  continuance  at  Exeter,  excuses 
which,  for  a  time,  however,  were  more 
indulgently  admitted  by  the  generous, 
unsuspicious  Millicent,  than  satisfac- 
tory to  his  own  heart  and  slumbering, 
though  not  seared,  conscience.  Yet 
he  had  partly  succeeded  in  stilling, 
though  not  stunning,  the  inward  ac- 
cuser. "  Millicent's  first  letter  had 
been  cheerfully  and  cheeringly  writ- 
ten. She  was  undoubtedly  well — so 
well|  tliat  a  few  days,  more  or  less-?" 


tni  Chapter!  on  Churchyardt,    Chap.  XX,  .  t^iji 

rive  away  re-  ship's  foatering  sicoura^MtSSt^  mre 

,  by  resorting  his  latent  cApabililiea  for  "  better 

self-justifica-  things,"  as  she  was  pleXKd  toexpiEss 

mself  and  his  heraelf;  and  to  such  adrantltge  did 

ren,  in  whose  be  appear  among  all  BatToaDdingcam- 

I  but  his  own  petitort,  that  had  die  fail  Octana 

en.  Lad;  Oc-  been  of  those  itiVa  whom 

triumpro^wr        "  ^^  P*"  ^'«'"'»".  ""  PS"  ,^?  »ln- 
■it  might  well         ^"^  souvent  le  cieut  bien  lorn," 

be  said  over  his  best  principles ;  and  there  is  no  saying  how  iSr  beyond  its 

Btill  their  power  had  extended  over  original  design  "leromand'mi  jour" 

his  imsginutioQ  onlj,  leaving  his  heart  might  have  extended.   Bnt  her  ladya 

true  to  Its  first  affection,  if  true  that  ship's  bEarl,  not  composed  in  die  fiist 

preference  may  be  called,  which,  when  instance  of.Tery  sensitive  atoms,  had 

put  to  the  teat,  will  sacrifice  no  selfish  been  laid  to  harden  so  effeotnaUy  in  - 

eratification,  no  unworthy  vanity,  to  the  petrifying  spring  of  fashionable 

Uie  peace  and  welfare  of  its  oBtensihle  education,  as  to  have  become  proof  to 

olfject.    Everything  combined  with  "Cupid's  beat  arrow,  with  the  golden 

her  ladyship's  witchery  to  complete  head, '  if  not  shot  from  the  vantage 

Vernon  smental  intoxication.  A  whirl  ground  of  a  broad  parchment  field, 

of  dissipation,  consequent  on  the  pro-  cabaiislically  endorsed  with  the  word 

vincial  gathering  for  the  Musical  Fes-  "  Eettlementj"  and  having  achieved 

tival,  of  which  Lady  Oclavia  conde-  hervowed  triumph,  by  "fooling  Ver- 

scended  to  be  the  presiding  dfity,  no  non  to  the  top  of  his  bent,"  she  l>^an 

other  high-born  or  tashionable  beauty  to  suspect  the  pastime  bad  been  suf^ 

being  at  hand  to  dispute  herpreemi-  ciently  prolonged,  and  that  if  the  de- 

nencc,  Themarked  favour  with  which  lirium  she  hsd  worked  up  to  a  crisis 

he  was  publicly  distinguished  by  this  were  not  timely  checked,  she  might 

goddess,  the  admired  of  all  eyes — the  find  herself  publicly  committed,  in  a 

envy  of  many,  and  the  general  notice  way  that  would  not  only  mutate 

and  consideration  it  obtained  forhim,  against  her  own  terious  views,- but 

and  the  still  more  dangerous  influence  probably  corae  to  the  knowledge  of 

of  her  seductive  sweetness  and  varied  Br  Haftop,  and  incur  his  severe  dis^ 

powersof  charming,  in  those  frequent  pleasure,    LadyOetavia  was  far  too 

tHe-d-tUe>  which  she  had  anticipated  well-bred  to  give  the  cut  direct  to 

with  BO  much  sagacious  prescience"  in  atiy  body,  aniTtoo  "  good-hear-ted"  to 

antique  bay  windows  and  shadowy  inaict  more  than  unavoidable  moiti> 

cloisters" — theperpetualexcitementof  ficaiion  on  a  person,  for  whom,  aashe 

music,  of  dancing,  of  novelty,  where  expressed  herself  to  the  confidential 

all  was  new  tohlni, — every  thing  con-  Jenkins,  she  should  always  retain  a 

spired,  tc^ether  with  Lady  Octavia's  compassionate  interest.     But  while 

oris  and  the  weak  points  of  Vernon's  she  was  meditating  how  to  "  whistle 

character,  to  complete  that  intoxica-  'bim«q/?fydown  thewind,"Fatestept 

tion  which  was  at  its  height  abottt  the  in  to  her  assiBtancc  in  the  shape  (rf  an 

time  (the  third  week  of  his  stay  at  bid  acquaintance,  who veryunexpect- 

Exeter],  when,  in  pursuance  of  our  edlv  made  his  appearance  at  Exeter 

task  as  a  faithful  chronicler,  we  must  with  a  party  of  mends,  with  whom 

resume  a  more  circumstantial  detail,  he  was  on  a  shooting  excursion.  Lord 

though  still  as  brief  as  may  be,  of  his  George  Amersham  was  one  of  those 

further  progress.  persons,  who,  without  being   very 

Id  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  young,  very  handsome,  very  clever, 

drawn  together  by  the  music  meet-  at  aU  wealthy,  or  in  any  way  "a 

ing,   Lady  Octavia's  discriminating  marrying  man,"  had,  by  some  necro- 

survey  had  found  in  the  male  part  of  mancy,  so  established  bis  supremacy 

it  no  individual  so  qualified  to  do  ere-  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  ton,  that 

dit  to  her  taste  and  patronage  as  the  his  notice  was  distinction,  and  bis  fa> 

handsome,  and  interesting,  and  really  vour  fame.    No  wonder  that  snffnfie 

elegant  Vernon  ;  and  so  interesting  so  important  was  briguie  hy  all  f»> 

did  he  become,  in  the  daily  increa-  maleaspirantsforfoshionaUeaseaid- 

sing  intimacy  of  familiar  intercourse,  ency ;  and  Lady  Oetavia  fakd  been  w> 

BO  npidly  developed  under  her  lady-  fortunate  as  to  obtain  it  od  to  fint 


IBiB^.j  ^    -     ^The  Bitceoe  of  the  Broken  Heart.  00^ 

comini^iut.  The  iq>pe{ffance  of  such    began  whispering  8om<ithiBg  in  the 


a  star  in  the  p^oyincial  hemisphere^ 
to  whidi  she  was  condemned  pro  tern* 
pore,  wo.uld  at  all  times  have  b^n 
hailed  by  the  lovely  exile  as  an  espe- 
cial mercy>  but^  **  under  existing  cir« 
cumstances/'  (to  use  the  diplomatic 

Shrase,)  she  esteemed  it  quite  provi- 
ential^  as  nothing  now  could  be  so 


lappets  of  her  cap^  which  lasled  till 
they  reached  the  stairfoot^  and  the 
dining-room  door  had  closed  behind 
them.  Lord  Greorge  and  two  of  the 
other  gentlemen  accompanied  £^Har« 
top  and  the  ladies  to  the  ball-room 
in  the  Doctor  and  Mrs  Buzby's  car* 
riages.  The  third  walked  thither  with 


easy  and  co  natural  as  the  transfer  of    Vernon,  and  when  they  entered  the 


her  attention  from  Vernon  to  her  old 
acquaintance. 

The  former  was  soon  made  sensible 
of  the  change,  though  at  first  more 
surprised  and  perplexed  at  it,  than 


Assembly-room,  Lady  Octavia  was 
already  dancing  with  one  of  Lord 
Greorge's  friends.  •  When  her  partner, 
after  the  set  was  over,  had  conducted 
her  to  a  seat,  Vernon  drew,  near,  with 


aware  of  the  systematic  alteration  of    the  hope  (expectation  it  would  have 
Lady  Octavia's  deportment.    But  his    been  a  few  nights  previous)  of  en 


obtuse  perceptions  were  soon  to  be 
sufficiently  enlightened.  A  subscript 
tion  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  second  night  of  Lord  George's 
stay  at  Exeter,  was  also  to  be  )ionour 


gaging  her  for  the  next  quadrOle.  But 
she  was  still  engrossed  by  her  part* 
ner,  and  the  others  of  Lord  George's 
party, — ^himsdf  haviog  comfortably 
established  himself  on  the  best  half 


ed  by  the  presence  and  patronage  of  of  the  sofa,  of  which  she  occupied  a 

Lady  Octavia  Falkland  and  her  party,  comer,  entrenched  behind  two  of  the 

including  the  noble  sportsman  and  gentlemen,  who  were  conversing  with 

,  his  friends — Vernon  as  a  matter  of  her ;  so  that  Vernon  could  only  pro£^r 

course — Doctor  Hartop  as  a  matter  of  his  request,  by  speaking  it  across  Lord 

necessity-pandas  one  of  convenience,  George,  so  audibly,  as  to  make  him 


a  deaf  and  purblind  old  lady,  the  re- 
lict of  a  deceased  canon,  who  made 
herself  useful  in  a  twofold  capacity 
•^ostensibly  as  Lady  Octavia's  cha- 
peron, and  veritably  as  an  unwearied 
sitter^out  of  (she  could  not  be  called 
a  listener  to)  Dr  Hartop's  long  stories, 
and  an  established  member  of  his  se- 
lect whist  set.  This  party  had  dined 
at  the  Rectory,  and  Lord  Greorge's 
rank  having  of  course  entitled  him 
to  conduct  Lady  Octavia  to  the  eat- 
ing room,  and  take  his  seat  beside  her, 
it  was  equally  a  matter  of  course. 


colour  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
with  a  painful  consciousness  of  awk- 
ward embarrassment,  which  was  not 
diminished  by  perceiving  that  his 
words  were  wasted  *^  on  the  desert 
air,"  at  least  that  they  had  only  drawn 
on  him  a  grave  stare  from  Lord 
George,  and  the  eyes  of  many  sur- 
rounding loungers,  though  the  Lady 
Octavia's  were  perversely  fixed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  she  appeared 
perfectly  unconscious,  not  only  of  his 
address,  but  of  his  vicinity.  Just  then^ 
a  space  was  cleared  for  waltzing — the 


(the  other  guests  being  also  men  of    magic  sounds  set  twenty  pairs  of  te- 


pretenisions,  if  not  of  rank,)  that  ^e 
bottom  of  the  table  and  the  deaf  old 
lady,  who  had  been  duly  marshalled 
out  by  the  Doctor,  should  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Vernon,  whose  proximity  to  the 
door,  however,  secured  him  the  office 
of  holding  it  open  for  the  ladies  when 
they  should  pass  to  the  drawing-room. 
But  just  at  that  moment.  Lady  Oc- 
tavia, actuated  jierhaps  by  some  com- 
punctious consciousness  that  her  at- 
tentions had  been  too  entirely  en- 
grossed during  dinner  by  her  neigh- 
bours at  the  upper  end  of  the  table, 
was  seized  by  a  fit  of  such  extraor- 
dinary cordiality  towards  the  canon's 
deaf  relict,  that  she  passed  her  fair 
arm  with  affectionate  familiarity  with- 
in that  of  the  worthy  old  lady,  and 


totums  in  rotatory  motion,  and  Lord 
George,  who  "  never  danced,"  lan- 
guidly, and  with  apparent  effi)rt,  rou- 
sed himself  from  his  recumbent  pos* 
ture,  and,  to  the  no  small  amazement  of 
Vernon's  unsophisticated  mind,  with 
out  addressing  a  word  to  Lady  Oc- 
tavia^  or  farther  ascertaining  her  con- 
sent, than  by  passing  one  arm  round 
her  slender  waist  as  she  arose  from 
the  sofa,  whirled  her  off,  seemingly 
^'  nothing  loath,"into  the  giddy  circle. 
Vernon  was  suddenly  sensible  of  a 
vehement  longing  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  and  contemplate  the  beautiful 
moonshine.  We  caniibt  exactly  pro- 
nounce how  long  he  indulged  in  so- 
litary meditation;  but  when  he  re« 
entered  the  ball-room^  the  waltz  was 
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over-^n  after  set  of  quedrillea  just 
finished,  and  the  dancers  were  crowd* 
ing  ahout  the  refreshment  tables. 

Vernon  mechanically  mingled  with 
the  throng,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
found  himself  very  undesignedly  post* 
ed  behind  Lady  Octavia  and  Lord 
George,  who  was  supplying  her  with 
ice  and  sherbet,  and  finishing  some 
speech  of  ''infinite  humour," at  which 
her  ladyship  was  laughing  as  heartily 
as  it  was  admissible  that  lips  polite 
should  laugh*  *^  Now  really,  my 
lord  !  you  are  too  severe,"  murmured 
those  lovely  lips  between  the  spoon* 
fuls  of  ice — '*  you  are  too  hard  upon 
my  pastor  fido— an  excellent  obliging 
creature,  I  assure  you — really  quite 
civilized,  and  has  been  infinitely  use- 
ful to  me  in  that  horrid  desert.  No 
such  '  Cymon'  either,  as  vou  call 
him ;  and  as  for  Iphigenia-^*  "  The 
fair  Octavia  will  not  confess  having 
charitably  enacted  that  character— r 
her  delight  is  to  '  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame.'  -*-  But 
seriously  though — this  pastoral  pet 

of  yours^this  Mister by  the  by, 

what  a  vastly  appropriate  name  I— 
this  Mister  Verdant — ^"— "  How  can 
you  be  so  excessively  absurd !"  utter* 
ed  the  lady,  convulsed  with  inward 
laughter  at  his  lordship's  wit — ''  you 
know  bis  name's  Vernon ;  /  call  him 
him  '  Le  Beau  Lindor.' " 

'*  Le  Beau  Lindor"  had  heard  quite 
enough — backing  with  such  inconsi* 
derate  suddenness,  as  almost  to  upset 
good  Mrs  Buzby,  and  a  dignitary  of 
the  church,  in  his  brusque  retreat-— 
he  left  the  ball-room — cleared  the 
stairs  at  a  bound— and  by  a  jnrogress 
almost  as  rapid,  gained  Dr  Hartop's 
residence,  and  the  sanctuary  of  his 
own  chamber.  What  were  his  medi* 
tations  after  he  had  shut  himself  with- 
in it,  securing  himself  by  turning  the 
key  from  possible  intrusion,  we  can- 
not nicely  determine,  but  may  fairly 
infer  they  were  not  of  a  very  philo- 
sophic nature,  from  certain  sounds  of 
heavy  and  irregular  footsteps— por* 
tentoua  thumps  and  bangs,  indica- 
ting the  violent  derangement  of  fUr- 
niture,  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
drawers,  with  no  gentle  and  deliberate 
hand,  and  the  dragging  backwards 
and  forwardsof  a  portmanteau ;  which 
disturbance  was  so  audible  in  the  hall 
below,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
curiosity  of  the  "  liveried  loungers," 
one  of  whom  at  last  tapped  at  ihio 
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visitor's  door,  with  a  eivil  r^yeat,  tq^ 
know  if  Mr  Vernon  wanted  any  thing, 
or  had  rung  his  bell.  *'  Nothing,"  was 
the  short  and  comprehensive  reply^ 
in  a  tone  which  interdicted  farther 
intrusion ;  but  all  became  quiet  with- 
in the  chamber,  and  by  the  time  the 
footman  had  rejoined  his  fellows  of 
the  buttery,  its  solitary  occupant  was 
seated  in  perfect  stillness — a  packed[ 
portmanteau  on  the  fioor  beside  him 
— his  elbows  propped  on  the  table  be- 
fore which  he  sat,  and  his  face  con- 
cealed by  his  two  hands,  upon  the 
outspread  palms  of  which  re^ted  hi^ 
hot  and  throbbing  temples*  "  Mil- 
licentl  Millicent!"  were  the  first 
sounds  that,  after  a  spell  of  profound 
silence,  struggled  through  his  scarcely 
unclosed  lips  and  half-shut  teethe 
But  it  seemed  as  if  his  own  utterance 
of  that  gentle  name  stung  him  to 
agony ;  for,  starting  back  from  the 
table,  he  flung  out  his  arm  across  it 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  dash  off 
two  or  three  books  that  had  been  piled 
together,  and  now  came  to  the  floor 
with  a  noisy  fall,  which  apparently 
aggravated  Vernon's  irritable  moodj 
for  he  spurned  the  volumes  with  a 
kick  that  sent  them  sprawling  in  all 
directions,  but  left  on  the  spot  when 
they  had  &llen,  a  letter,  which^  in  the 
general  dispersion,  escaped  from  its 
hiding  place  within  one  of  their  co- 
vers. That  letter  caught  Vernon's 
eye,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  fixed, 
still,  motionless,  almost  unbreathing 
as  a  statue,  gazing  on  that  small  white 
square  of  folded  paper,  as  if  a  serpent 
lay  coiled  before  nim.  And  tnere 
was  cause — full  cause  and  weighty— 
for  that  shrinking,  yet  fascinated  gaze. 
That  letter  was  from  Sea  Vale — ^from 
Millicent  Five  days  before,  it  had 
been  placed  in  Vernon's  hand,  and 
the  seal  was  yet  unbroken  I  It  had 
been  brought  to  his  chamber  door, 
just  as  he  nad  caught  up  his  hat  and 
gloves,  to  attend  Lady  Octavia,  who 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  hall,  on  a 
pic-nic  excursion  to  some  picturesque 
spot,  in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter.  He 
held  the  letter  for  half  a  minute — ^his 
hand  was  on  the  seal,  and  yet  he  felt 
at  that  moment  that  he  would  rather 
defer  the  perusal  of  its  contents.  An 
impatient  summons  came  from  a  sil« 
very  voice  below — ^Vernon  started— 

fsve  one  look  to  the  direction — one 
iss  to  the  welUknown  characters^ 
and  slipt  the  unopened  letter  within 
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the  coT^  of  at>ook  that  lay  on  the 
table,  to  be  flown  to,  to  be  read  in  r 
undisturbed  quietness,  the  moment. 
of  his  return.    Five  days  ago  that 
letter  had  been  ao  deposited.    There 
it  had  remained  till  the  present  mo* 
meut,  untouched,  unread,  unremem- 
bered !  and  Vernon,  how  had  he  p^ssi 
ed  that  interval }    What  were  his 
feelings,  when  suddenly  before  him 
lay  that  mute  accuser?—**  Madman > 
that  I  have  been !"  he  groaned  aloud, 
and  linking  into  a  chair,  his  tears  fell 
fast  on  the  unnerved  fingei-s,  that 
could  with  difficulty  break  open  the 
seal,  which  had  been  too  long  invio- 
late.   Millicent's  letter,  which  en 
closed  another,  ran  thus:*- 

^*  My  dbae  Hoeacb, 
*' Youdesired  me  to  open  anv  letters 
which  might  arrive  for  you  while  you 
were  absent.    I  have  done  so  by  the 
enclosed,  which  I  forward  to  you  im« 
mediately ;  for,  as  you  will  see,  it  is 
one  that  concerns  you  nearly— that 
calls  you  to  take  possession  of  the  long* 
promised  living.  I  thank  God,  my  dear 
Horace,  that  I  have  lived  to  congratU'* 
late  you  on  this  event;  and  I  pray 
God  to  make  it  blessed  to  you ;  and  to 
bless  you  in  your  faithful  service  heroj 
and  in  the  reward  of  it  hereafter.  But 
this  is  not  my  only  reason  for  pressing 
your  return — your  immediate  return 
to  Sea  Vale,  even— (was  I  ever  before 
so  selfishly  exacting,  Horace?)— even 
should  inclination,  or  any  cause  short 
of  necessity,  detain  you  at  Exeter.  You 
will  soon  again  be  at  liberty  to  return 
thither,  or  to  seek  the  society  of  your 
t^tker  friends,  wherever  they  may  be. 
There  will  be  time  enough  for  them-^ 
for  aU — ^but  not  for  me,  dear  Horace. 
Therefore,  for  your  own  sake  more  than 
mine,  come,— KX>me  soon— come  very 
soon,  or  (for  I  know  the  kindliness  of 
your  nature)  3rott  will  afterwards  re- 
proach yourself  with  a  bitterness,  the 
sting  of  which  I  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  extract,  nor  to  soothe  the  only  pain  I 
shall  ever  have  caused  you,  Horace.  I 
am  not  so  well— not  nearly  so  well — ^as 
when  you  left  me ;  I  cannot  leai^e  my 
bed  now,  or  sit  up  in  it  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  even  the 
writing  these  few  lines  exhausts  me ; 
so  you  see  you  mutt  come  soon — ^very 
very  soon,  if— But  I  need  not  urge  it 
—I  know  you  will  be  with  me  direct- 
ly—almost, and  that  I  shall  have  time 
Mid  strength  left  to  thank  and  bless 


you— 4nd  comfort  you,  dear  Horace ; 
and  that  we  shall  yet  talk  together— ^ 
prav  together— Oh,  yes!  and  that  I 
shall  receive  .fro^i  your  hands,  the 
pM^e  of  our  immortal  hope— of  our 
certain  reunion.  M.  A." 

An  abler,  a  far  abler  narrator  than 
I  am,  might  well  shrink  from  attempt* 
ing  to  describe  Vernon's  feelings  as  he 
read  this  letter,  or  their  first  frantie 
ebullition  after  he  had  perused  it.  For 
some  moments  all  within  him  was 
anarchy  and  distraction^    Agonies  of 
remorse  and   terror,  and  images  of 
death,  crowded  upon  each  other  in 
hurrying  confusion,  like  the  phantas- 
magoria of  a  frightful  dream— -and  his 
ears  rang  with  an  imaginary  cry,  *'  Too 
late !  too  late !"  that  withered  and  be« 
numbed  his  powers  of  action,  while  a 
contrary  impulse  impelled  them  to 
promptest  exertion.    The  latter  soon 
obtained  the  mastery,  however,  and 
another  glance  at  the  date  of  the  letter 
•— that  date  now  six  days  old ! — acted 
electrically  on  the  mental  chaos.    In 
a  moment  its  jarring  elements  were 
reduced  to  comparative  order,  concen« 
trated  in  one  overruling  purpose.    It 
was  but  an  hour  past  midnight.  Four 
hours  rapid  posting  would  take  him  to 
Sea  Vale.    In  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  was  whirling  on  his  road  thither, 
as  fast  as  fresh  horses  could  tear  over 
the  ground,  urged  on  by  the  relentle&s 
lash  of  a  welU  bribed  driver ;  and  in 
spite  of  various  detentions  at  the  se« 
veral  stages,  while  tired  post-boys  were 
roused  from  their  heavy  slumbers,  and 
galled  cattle  dragged  from  their  short 
rest — (Oh  I  how  interminable  seemed 
every  moment's  delay  I) — ^in  spite  of 
these  and  other  trifling  hinderances, 
he  j»ached  the  hill- top  that  overlook- 
ed  oea  Vale  before  the  stars  began  to 
"  pale  their  inefiectual  fires"  in  the 
uncertain  dawn  of  a  dull,  cheerless 
October  morning.    The  village  below 
was  distinguishable  only  as  a  black 
shapeless  mass,  lying  in  the  deep  sha« 
dows  of  the  surrounding  hills.    Only 
one  twinkling  light  gleamed  at  its  en« 
trance,  from  the  lamp- post  of  the  sin- 
gle inn ;  yet  Vernon  strained  his  eyes 
through   the  darkness,   on — on — to- 
wards the  more  distant  dwellings,  till 
he  fancied  he  could  descry  the  well- 
known  gable — the  tall  round  chim- 
ney—the two  shadowing  elms — among 
the  confused  and  indefinite  outline  (S 
trees  .and  buildings. 
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It  wfts  but  imagination-^e  rapid  lifb!"— and  then  the  uhh^f^y  man 
portraiture  of  memory ;  but  hb  heart  ahudderingly  repeated  -*-  *\  Six<  days ! 
beat  quicker  at  the  fancied  sights  and  -^six  days!  and  she  was.dying !" .  But 
leaping  from  the  callage,  he  left  it  to  the  agony  of  that  remembrance  n^yed 
pursue  its  m(»re  leisurely  way  towards  him  to  desperate  resolve,  and*rush« 
the  inn-yard^  and  rushing  down  the  ing  forward,  in  another  moment  he 
remainderof  the  declivity,  sprung  oyer  st^  facing   the  chamber  window, 
a  stile  into  a  meadow*path,  whiksh  Thereu^o^lightwithin!-^*' then  life  1" 
would  take  him,  by  a  shortcut  through  was  the  rapid  overpowering  conclu- 
a  field  or  two,  into  the  green  lane,  the  sion,  and  suddenly  all  strength  for- 
back  way  to  the  Cottage.    That  way  sook  him  ~ the  young  and  y%orous 
was  so  familiar  to  him,  that,  to  his  frame  felt  feeble  as  infancy,  and  4.ears 
eye,  every  object  was  as  recognizable  —quiet  tears,  rolled  fast  down  his 
by  that  dim  light — that ''  darkness  vi-  agitated  face,  as,  leaning  for  support 
sible" — as  it  would  have  been  at  noon-*  against  one  of  the  old  elm-trees,  he 
day ;  and  what  emotions--^what  re-  continued  to  gaze  earnestly,  with  feel« 
cdUections — pressed  upon  him,  as  he  ings  of  unutterable  gratitude,  on  that 
leapt  the  last  gate  into  the  bowerv  pale  star  of  comfort.    The  light  was 
lane — as  he  trode  once  more  its  soft  very  pale  and  feeble,  (true  epblem, 
greensward,  now  thickly  strewn  with  alas !  of  his  most  sanguine  hope,)  for 
a  rustling  carpet  of  autumnal  leaves-^  that  of  the  grey  dawn  began  to  con- 
as  he  passed  tne  grey  spectral-looking  tend  with  the  waning  watch  light,  and 
stems-  of  ~  the  two  old  thorns  at  the  to  give  distinctness  to  the  near  exter- 
comer  of  the  garden  hedge !   And  as  nal  objects.  A  muslin  blind  was  drawn 
he  pursued  his  way  along  that  me«  within  the  lattice;  but  through  its 
morable  path,  every  and  each  one  thin  texture,  Vernon  could  discern  the 
of  those  inanimate  uncertain  shapes  white  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  at  the 
stood  out  with  ghastly  distinctness  other  end  of  the  chamber  a  high  brack- 
to  his  mind's  eye,  and  he  gazed  on  et,  on  which  stood  the  night-lamp,  be* 
them  with  such  intensity  of  vision,  fore  a  large  china  vase  which  Millicent 
as  if  he  could  have  read,  in  the  as-  had  always  been  wont  to  keep  reple- 
pect  of  those  senseless  things,  some  nished  with  flowers  or  evergreens, 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  that  dread        To  what  trifles  (as /drowning  crea- 
certainty,  which,  nevertheless,  as  the  tures  cling  to  straws)  will  the  miser- 
decisiye  moment  drew  near,  he  shrank  able,  the  almost  hopeless,  cling  for 
from  ascertaining.    As  the  Cottage  consolation  I  Vernon's  heart  beat  more 
really  became  visible,  and  a  patch  of  equally — his  breath  came  freer — ^at 
its  white  walls  now  and  then  discern-  sightof  that  insignificant  object,  for  the 
ible  through  the  leafless  fence,  a  cold  vase  was  filled  with  verdure.  Were  the 
ahuddering   ran  tlirough  his  whole  boughs  fresh  or  withered  ?  He  drove 
frame,  and  he  stopt  abruptiy,  as  if  an  away  die  officious  suggestion,  for  his 
unseen  hand  had  checked  his  progress,  soul  yearned  for  the  faintest  shadow 
All  was  darkness  on  that  side  the.Cot-  of  comfort     If  not  her  hand,  Nora's 
tage.    No  light  from  within  streamed  had  filled  the  vase.    The  dear  one 
through  either  of  the  small  lattices—  herself,  therefore,  must  still  be  sua- 
but  only  Nora's  sleeping  room  lay  ceptible  of  pleasure  from  objects  which 
that  way.  Millicent's — ^the  sick  cham-  would  cease  to  interest  the  dying, 
her,  opened  to  the  front.    Was  it  still  Was  it  yet  possible  ?    But  though 
only  the  chamber  of  sickness  ?  Alas !  Hope's  passing  whisper  was  eagerly 
that  miserable  hope  I  But  it  was  tiie  caught  at,  Vernon  dared  not  dww 
more  dreadful  doubt,  that  still  delayed  upon  its  soothing  sweetness.  He  dared 
Vernon's  onward  steps— that  seemed  not  anticipate— he  dared  not  think — 
to  stagnate  the  very  current  of  his  and  now  he  would  have  given  worlds 
blood,  so  deadly  was  the  weight  and  to  exchange   that    terrible   stillness 
aickness  that  hung^  about  his  heart,  which  vet  pervaded  all  things — that 
A  minute  more — he  had  only  to  turn  bodily  inaction  to  which  he  was  con- 
the  corner  of  that  small  dwelling— to  demned,  for  the  universal  stir  of  hu- 
cast  up  one  look  at  the  welUknown  roan  life,and  some  occasion  that  should 
window,  and  suspense  would  termi-  call  upon  him  for  violent  corporeal 
nate ;  for  sxurely,  he  said  within  him-  exertion.     Any  thing,   every  thing 
self,. a  light  would  beam  from  that  would. have  been   wdoome,   which 
chamber  if  life  were  there -v^'  if  might  have  affi)rded  scope  for  the  Der*< 
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Yous  restllssness  tihat  now  agitated  his 
whole  frame  to  "expend  itself,  or  have 
gsdned  the  slightest  relief— -the  most 
transient  diversion  of  thought— for  the 
mental  fever^  which  increased  with 
every  lingering  moment  of  suspense. 
But  as  yet,  except  the  expiring  gleam 
of  that  psde  watchlight,  no  sign  at 
sound  of  life  was  seen  or  heard  with« 
in  the  Cottage ;  and  without^  so  pro« 
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"•  Now  then/'  thought  Vcttioni 
*'  now,  in  a  miniate  I  shaU  know  my 
fate/' — and  passing  stealthily  through 
the  little  gate  f  for  be  did  not  wish  his 
footsteps  to  he  heard  in  the  sick-cham« 
her,)  he  advanced  close  to  the  house; 
of  which  the  front  door  was  still  fast) 
and  the  lower  shutters  unopened. 
Awhile  he  stood  beneath  the  porch, 
listening  for  the  approach  of  some  one 


found  and  deathHke  was  the  hush  of    from  within^  to  whom  he  noig^t  make 
.».  .  '.r  ij  1-       /._^      cautious  application  for  admittance; 

but  soon,  impatient  of  fruitless  waiting, 
he  moved  away  to  steal  round  the  cor« 
ner  of  the  cottage  and  seek  admittance 
at  the  back  entrance.  As  he  stept 
guardedly  from  the  porch,  his  eyes 
glanced  on  a  large  white  rose-tree  that 

§rew  beside  it,  and,  struck  with  sud- 
en  recollection,  he  stopped  to  look 
sorrowfully  on  the  well-known  shrub. 
There  were  yet  a  few  yellow  leaves 
upon  the  straggling  branches,  and 
many  ripening  berries,  indicating  the 


nature>  that  Vemoncould  have  fan- 
cied its  mi^ty  pulses  had  stood  stilly 
or  beat  only  in  his  own  throbbing 
arteries.  ' 

The  gloomy  daybreak  advanced  so 
tardily,  that  none  but  quite  near  ob- 
jects were  yet  visiblef,  through  the  sea 
of  white  unwholesome,  vapour  that 
now  seemed  melting  into  drizzling 
rain — ^now  condensing  itself  into  a 
solid  wall  around  the  Cottage,  and  a 
few  yards  of  its  small  territory.  ^  The 
dank  moisture  clung  like  transpA-ent 


glue  to  the  bare  leafless  branches  of    past  ^rofuseness  of  its  summer  bloom, 
the  deciduous  trees,  and  collecting -in-     Sut  from  the  stem  on  which  Vernon's 


to  large  globules  at  their  extremities, 
on  the  heavy  drooping  heads  of  the 
dark-evei^reens,  and  along  the  Cottage 
eaves,  "dropt  to  the  ground  with  sullen 
plashes,  dismally  breaking  at  inter- 
vals the  otherwise  universal  silence. 

Vernon  still  watched  the  casement 
of  that  Httle  chamber,  within  whose 
wall's  his  all  of  earthly  interest — his 
hopes — his  fears^ — his  very  being,  hung 
suspended  upon  a  dread  uncertainty — a 
flitting  life — a  fluttering  breath,  per- 
haps at  that  very  moment  passing  away 
for  ever.  All  nitherto  had  remained 
quiet  in  the  chamber.  Suddenly  a  figure 
passed  slowly  across,  between  the  cur- 
tained window  and  the  bed's'foot — a 
toll  dark  figure,  that  could  be  only 
Nora's.  It  was  stationary  for  a  mo- 
ment before  the  lamp,  wnich,  as  day 
advanced,  had  condensed  its  pale  rays 
into  a  small  red  globeof  flame,  and  that 
dying  spark  was  gone,  when  the  tail 
form  moved  away  from  the  spot  where 
it  had  been,  and  advanced  towards  the 
window,  which  was  partially  unclosed, 
and  a  wrinkled  hand  and  arm  put 
fordi  from  beneath  the  still  drawn 
blind  to  secure  the  lattice.  ''  And  the 
morning  air  so  cold  and  damp  to 
breathe  on  that  dear  sufferer !  Could 
Nora  be  so  incautious?"  And  Ver- 
non advanced  his  hand  unconsciously, 
as  if  to  close  the  casement.  But  he 
was  unnoticed  from  thence^  and  the 
female  form  receded. 


eyes  were  riveted  with  painful  inte- 
rest, the  flower-sprig  he  looked  for 
had  been  recently  cut  off.  ''  The  last 
rose  of  summer,  had  not  been  left  to 
wither  on  its  stalk,  though  the  hand 
was  far  away  that  should  have  stuck 
the  late  blossom  in  Millicent's  bosom. 
Just  as  Vernon  turned  the  comer  of 
the  building,  he  heard  the  withdrawing 
of  a  bolt  from  the  kitchen  door,  and  as 
it  slowly  opened,  he  was  moving  for« 
ward  with  nervous  precipitation,  when 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  startled  him  for 
a  moment  from  his  purpose,  and  befbre 
he  had  time  to  recover  himself  and 
accost  her,  the  young  girl  carrying  a 
milking  stool  and  pail  was  already  half 
way  down  the  garden  walk  in  her  way 
toihe  field  and  cow- shed.  A  word-^ 
the  stightest  sound  would  have  reached 
and  recalled  her,  but  Vernon  shudder- 
ed, and  was  silent.  Again — as  the  de- 
cisive moment  drew  near,  he  shrunk 
fVom  certainty — especially  from  a 
stranger's  lips.  He  would  seek  Nora*- 
he  would  learn  bis  fate  from  her.  So, 
suffering  the  young  girl  to  pass  on  out 
of  sight,  he  gently  pushed  open  the 
door  which  she  had  left  ajar,  and  stole 
noiselessly  into  the  kitchen.  Its  com- 
fortless disordered  state  sadly  contrast- 
ed the  beautiful  neatness  and  arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  wont  in  happier 
days  to  distinguish  poor  Nora's  pecu- 
liar territory.  The  hearth  was  heaped 
with  ashes  of  long  acoumulati<m/and 
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the  emben  of  ii  fire  that  had  eTidenily 
burnt  all  night  still  emitted  a  feeble 
warmth^  and  dull  red  light  ftt>m  the 
lower  bars  of  the  grate«  to  which  they 
had  sunk  far  beneath  Uie  tritet  and 
large  black  kettle,  fVom  which  issued 
no  cheerful  morning  sound  of  bub- 
bling water.    Unwashed  tea  things^ 
with  fragments  of  bread,  butter,  and 
dieese,  and  an  end  of  tallow  handle 
turned  down  into  the  pool  of  grease 
which  had  accumulated  in  ^e  deep 
tin  candlestick,  were  huddled  together 
on  the  slopped  and  soiled  little  round 
table,  that  it  had  been  Nora's  pride  to 
keep  bright  and  polished  as  a  looking^ 
glass.    Scattered  plates  and  cups^  a 
waiter,  with  cut  and  squeezed  lemon, 
and  other  evidences  of  late  attendance 
on  a  sick  room,  were  all  noted  by  Ver- 
non with  deepest  interest ;  and  if  the 
survey  k^lieved  him  of  his  worst  fears, 
he  sighed  heavily  at  thoughts  of  the 
hest  he  had  to  anticipate.    A  glass 
half  filled  with  lemonade  stood  on  a 
«alver  on  the  dresser ;  he  raised,  and 
put  it  to  his  lips,  ^for  perhaps  Aer«  had 
recently  touched  its  brim,)  and  as  he 
did  so,  called  to  mind  her  affecting  de- 
sire to  receive  from  his  hand  another 
cup,  which  now  be  might  be  so  soon 
called  on  to  present  to  her.    *'  If  it 
muH  be — strengthen  me  for  the  task, 
oh  Grod  V*  was  the  inward  ejaculation 
of  a  heart  that  could  yet  scarcely  bring 
itself  to  add,  *'  Thy  will  be  done." 

Still  Nora  appeared  not,  and  rea- 
aonably  concluding  that,  leaving  the 
young  char- woman  to  attend  to  house- 
hold concerns,  she  had  kept  her  station 
in  the  dck  chamber,  he  stole  from  the 
kitchen  along  the  matted  passage  to- 
wards  the  staircase— but  the  door  of 
the  little  parlour  being  open  he  me- 
chanically stopped  at  it.  The  shutters 
had  been  removed  since  he  looked  at 
the  windows  from  without,  and  now 
the  formal  arrangement  of  the  furni- 
ture—the cold,  dreary,  uninhabited 
look  of  the  once  cheerful  little  sitting 
room,  struck  him  forcibly,  with  a  more 
painful  sense  of  change,  than  even  the 
unwonted  disorder  of  poor  Nora's 
kitchen.  As  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
in  mournful  contemplation,  a  shrill 
sound,  (one  of  discordant  loudness  to 
his  morbidly  sensitive  ear)  broke  the 
deep  silence.  It  was  the  awaking  note 
of  Millicent's  canary  bird,  whose  cage 
hung  near  the  window— and  as  the 
litile  creature  began  to  plume  itself  on 
the  perch,  and  pour  out  a  more  sus- 


tained matin  in  its  innocent  Joy,  Veiv 
Bon  looked  reproachfully  at  the  un- 
conscious favourite.  But  his  attention 
was  soon  directed  to  other  Objects-^ 
(all  to  him  how  eloquent !)  and  at  lost 
it  rested  on  a  vacant  spot  on  ^e  w^l 
opposite.  He  started  ftt  perceiving 
that  Colonel  Aboyne's  picture,  which 
nsed  to  hang  thelre,  had  been  removed, 
but  only  as  it  seemed  to  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  on  whidi  lay  a 
framed  picture  together  with  a  white 
paper  pared,  wfaicn  was  placed  upon 
Its  glazed  surfkoe.  Vernon  felt  as  if 
the  whole  current  of  his  blood  rushed 
Suddenly  to  the  heart  and  brain.  A 
moment  he  stood  gasing  as  if  spell- 
bound-^then,  with  one  desperate  im- 
pulse sprang  forward^  caught  up  ^e 
parcel — ascertained  that  the  portrait 
beneath  was  indeed  his  friend's-^his 
promised  legacy  1  and  tore  open  the 
paper,  which  was  superscribed  in  faint 
and\ineven  characters,  *^  Foir  my  dear 
Horace."  Frantidy  he  tore  it  open-« 
but  one  glance  at  its  contents,  and  his 
fingers  relaxed  their  hold — his  sight 
became  dizzy,  and  he  reeled  back  for 
support  against  the  wall.  What  baleful 
aspect  had  paralyzed  him  thus  ?  That 
only  of  a  withered  rose,  and  a  long 
lock  of  glossy  raven  hair. 

In  some  minds — (happily  constitu- 
ted are  those  1^ — how  indigenous- 
how  indestructible — how  dastic  is 
hope  I  After  a  while  it  faintly  revived 
in  Vernon's  bosom,  from  the  seeming 
annihilation  that  succeeded  that  sud- 
den shock.  But  feeble  indeed  waa 
the  reviving  struggle-^an  expiring  ef« 
fort !  a  last  stand  against  despair. 
Almost  the  worst  was  known.  But  fctiU 
a  possibility  remained,  the  thought  of 
which  perhaps  helped  to  nerve  Ver« 
non's  resolve  to  know  aU  immediately. 
Without  farther  pause  or  deliberation, 
but  still  with  noiseless  footsteps,  he 
ran  up  the  short  flight  of  stairs  that 
led  to  Millicent's  sleeping  room-^ 
and,  with  cautious  tread,  and  hdd-in 
breath,  stole  to  the  half-open  door. 
All  within  was  profound  stillness-*- 
and  he  stopped  on  the  threshold  to 
Msten,  and  to  send  fcnward  one  fearful 
glance.  The  white  curtains  of  the  bed 
were  close  drawn  on  the  side  towarda 
him,  as  he  stood  still  half  behind  the 
door — but  he  fanded — surely  it  waa 
not  fancy — that  there  woi  a  stir  of  life 
*— of  breath — a  gentle  and  scarce  perw 
ceptibb  rustling— as  if  some  one 
moved.  His  heart  beat  quicker,  as  he 
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some  deficieiiey  of  moral  worth,  which 
disentitled  it  to  legislatiye  considera- 
tion. One  can  scarcely  think  that  the 
fate  of  Herod  could  so  completely  haye 
befallen  it,  if  it  had  not  been  in  some 
measure  guilty  of  the  offence  of  He« 
rod,  who,  '^  because  he  gave  not  Grod 
the  glory,  was  eaten  tf  worms,  and 
^ve  up  the  ghost"  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  Church  of  Ire* 
land  nerer  was  less  liable  to  so  grie- 
vous an  imputation.  It  never  was  so 
generally  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
all  its  high  and  holy  functions.  Pass 
a  day  in  the  family  of  any  respect- 
able individual  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  we  venture  to  stake  our 
credit,  that  before  many  hours  pass 
over,  some  such  observation  as  this 
will  be  made:  **  What  an  improve- 
ment in  the  clergy !  How  diflEerent  are 
they  now  from  what  they  were  for- 
merly 1"  And  their  learning,  their  elo- 
quence, their  charity,  the  various  pro^ 
jects  of  utility  or  benevolence  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  will  be  specified,  as 
affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  worth,  as  well  as  the  best 
ibundation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people. 

We  extract  from  the  speech  deli* 
vered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
Session  of  1824,  by  the  Bishop  of  Li- 
merick, the  following  quotation  from 
a  letter  written  to  that  amiable  and  dis- 
tinguished dignitary,  by  one  holding 
the  important  situation  of  Inspector  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland ;  whose  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  ejcemplary  character  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  is  as  satisfactory  as 
hisopportunities  of  knowing  them  were 
complete  and  ample.  Major  Wood- 
ward thus  proceeds :  *^  I  enclose  the 
extract  from  my  Report  to  Grovernment, 
on  the  prisons  of  the  South  of  Ireland : 
much  more,  I  assure  you,  in  compliance 
with  your  Lordship's  wish,  than  from 
attaching  any  value  to  a  testimony 
borne  by  myself,  to  the  character  and 
usefulness  of  such  a  body  as  the  clergy 
of  the  South  of  Ireland.  In  truth,  I 
should  feel  it  jpresumptuous  in  me  to 
off^er  such  atestimony,  were  it  not  drawn 
from  me  as  a -debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered,  by  their  benevolent 
labours,  to  the  department  under  my 
inspection.  Setting  aside  all  those  feel- 
ings of  attachment  which  I  have  al- 
ways had  to  the  established  church,  I 
must,  as  a  public  officer,  whose  duties 
call  him  into  close  contact  with  them 
throughout  the  most  remote  and  (by 


all  others  of  the  higher  classes)  desert- 
ed  parts  of  the  kingdom,  declare,  in 
common  justice,  ihat  were  it  not  for 
the  residence  and  moral  and  political 
influence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  every 
trace  of  refinement  and  civilisation 
would  disappear" 

Such  is  the  establishment,  such  are 
the  clergy,  who  are  now  to  be  visited 
with  overthrow  and  ruin !  The  tide  has 
set  in  against  them ;  the  barriers  by 
which  they  might  have  been  protected 
have  been  broken  doi^n ;  and  it  re^ 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  moral 
worth  of  the  Irish  Church  will  enable 
ft  to  resist  and  withstand  the  medita- 
ted aggression.  In  our  opinion,  it  has 
gainedbut  little  by  its  connexion  with 
the  State  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
During  that  period,  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  as  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion, and  used  only  as  the  tool  of 
political  convenience.  Its  revenues 
were  the  treasury  from  which  bribes 
were  dispensed,  and  parliamentary  in* 
terests  purchased  by  the  minister  of 
the  day.  It  became  a  maxim  of  state, 
that  it  was  wise  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  leading  families  in  the  king- 
dom, by  conferring  the  principal  di^- 
nitiesof  the  Church  upon  some  of  their 
members.  And  it  was  supposed  that 
the  support  thus  procured,  must,  of 
necessity,  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
source  &om  whence  it  was  derived  ; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  esta- 
blishment became  morally  corrupt,  it 
must  be  recognised  as,  politically,  bet- 
ter worth  preserving. 

But  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishness. 
Our  sapient  legislators  did  not  concern 
themselves  to  devise  any  expedient  by 
which,  after  the  salt  had  lost  *'  its  sa- 
vour," it  might  yet  be  preserved.  In 
truth,  none  such  could  be  devised. 
The  Church  of  England  must  either 
continue  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  which 
God  has  appointed  it,  or  it  may  not 
continue  at  all.  There  is  a  loathing 
occasioned  by  the  foul  prostitution  of 
what  has  been  designed  for  holy  uses, 
which  will  cause  even  bad  men  to  re- 
volt against  a  system  which  is  based 
upon  such  profanation ;  and  Religion, 
wnich  has  been  thus  outraged  by  the 
political  traders  in  human  rottenness, 
will  avenge  herself  by  re- appearing 
tinder  some  form  of  dissent,  which  wiU 
disturb  their  peace,  mar  their  projects, 
and  undermine  their  authority. 

Thus,  by  leaning  unduly  on  the 
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foiled  every  celebrated  French  M«r- 
8hal>  even  "  t  enfant  gate  dela  Victotre," 
Massena^  and  finally  defeated  their  re* 
doubted  master  himself,  as  to  esteem 
all  those  antagonists  absolutely  con- 
temptible. These,  however,  we^e  the 
absurdities  of  bygone  days.  With  our 
terrors,  our  virulence  subsided ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  with  every 
discomfiture  of  the  French  atmies,  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  French  gene- 
rals and  their  Emperor  rose  in  the  opi- 
nion pf  pur  countrymen*  If  the  de- 
tractors of  the  Fmperor  Napoleon  are 
not  much  better  satisfied  than  hisad« 
mirera  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fair  es- 
timate of  his  prodigious  genius,  and 
recklessly  insatiateambition,  theindig- 
nation  of  the  former  party  is  wonder- 
fully softened  from  what  it  would 
have  been  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is 
the  wrath  of  the  Bonapartists  that 
blazes  fearfully  against  the  impartial 
biographer. 

No  libel  is  so  galling  as  the  truth. 
It  is  therefore  omy  natural,  that  those 
who  disregarded,  or  perhaps  laughed 
at,  the  siUy  abuse  of  which  we  nave 
spoken,  should  now  be  aroused  to  li- 
terary battle.  That  Louis  Bonaparte^ 
bitterly  as  he  is  reproached  with  fra- 
ternal ingratitude  by  Savary,  should 
break  a  la^ce  in  the  cause  of  his  dead 
brother,  is  more  than  natural,-^it  is 
very  amiable,  considering  the  various 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  given  by  that 
imperial  and  imperious  brother  to  the 
Ex-King  of  Holland ;  and  we  would 
willingly  leave  his  ci»devant  Maies- 
ty's.  somewhat  insignificant  pampnlet 
unmolested.  Even  the  artful  misre- 
presentations of  the  abler  and  less  ho- 
nest Duke  of  Rovigo,  we  feel  no  pre- 
disposition to  criticize.  We  expected  to 
find  the  said  Duke's  book  a  justifica- 
tion pf  his  master ;  and  his  exculpatory 
exertions,  if  inspired  by  gratitude,  are 
so  far  commendable.  That  it  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  vindication  of 
Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  aid-de-camp, 
and  minister  of  police,-— lion's  jackal 
as,  notwithstanding  bis  vehement  de- 
nials, he  shews  himself— was  a  thing 
of  course ;  and  if  his  statt^meuts  and 
arguments  have  sometimes  disturbed 
our  critical  gravity  with  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughter,  and  sometimes  lulled  us  to 
repose,  we  are  bound  rather  to  thank 
than  to  censure  him,  for  the  equally 
salutary  cachinnatory  convulsion  and 
restorative  slumber.  Moreover,  the 
greater  number  of  the  points  he  en- 
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desveuFB  to  establish  possess  Httle  in- 
terest, save  as  matters  of  curiosity;  If 
Savary  would  make  Talleyrand  res- 
ponsible  for  even  those  acts  of  aggrte- 
sion,  his  opposition  to  which  he  was 
generally  believed  to  have  proved  by 
his  resignation  pf  office,  it  is  nothing 
to  us,  whatever  we  may  think  of  an 
ambition,  so  disinterestedly  unprinci- 
pled—the  very  beau  ideal  of  ambition 
—as  is  thereby  ascribed  to  the  Prince 
of  Benevento.  It  is  altogether  the  affair 
of  the  ex-statesman  and  ex-police- 
man, and  we  could  be  well  cpntent  to 
let  them  settle  it  at  their  leisure.    As 
little  should  we  concern  ourselves  to 
ascertain  whether  Fouche  were,  as 
the  world  has  hitherto  esteemed  him, 
a  clever  rogue,  or  no  more  than  a  kna- 
vish simpleton, — the  dupe  of  every 
mortal  who  had  any  interest  in  outwit^ 
ting  him.  Neither  are  we  called  upon 
to  try  the  cause  at  issue  between  Sava^ 
ry  and  Mademoiselle  Ducrest,  whether 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  were  united 
by  a  religious  ceremony,  or  only  by 
the  Revolutionary  civil  form.  Our  opi- 
nion, we  may  nevertheless  observe, 
inclines  to  the  lady's  side,  both  because 
the  Pope  could  not,  widiout  a  total 
abandonment  of  self-respect,  omit  to 
desire,  as  she  states  him  to  have  done, 
tbat  the  woman  whom  he,  as  head  of 
the  Catholic  church,  was  about  to 
crown  Empress,  should  be  a  wife  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  that  church, 
and  because  the  refusal  of  the  Cardi- 
nals to  assist  at  Napoleon's  second 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise,  so  an- 
grily recorded    by    Savary  himself, 
shews    the   sense  of    the    Catholic 
church  concerning  the  sanctity  and 
regularity  of  his  first  marriage  to  Jo- 
sephine.   Of  a  similarly  amusing  and 
harmless  character  are  the  minister  of 
police's  attempts  to  demonstrate,  from 
the  Emperor's  dislike  to  seeing  Jose- 
phine's tears,  that  his  fond  attachment 
to  her  rendered  their  divorce  a  heroic 
sacrifice  pf  bis  own  feelings,  as  much 
as  of  h^rs,  to  the  public  interest  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood. 
'  We  are  not  following  the  course  we 
begfin  by  reprobating.  We  do  not  con- 
sider Bonaparte  as  a  monster  destitute 
of  all  human  affections  and  syippathy. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  very 
disagreeable,  very  painful  to  him,  to 
tell  the  wedded  partner  of  his  fortunes, 
with  whom  he  nad  lived  happily  for 
fifteen  years,  that  she  was  to  be  his 
^ife  no*  longer.    We  have  no  doubt 
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that  ^  was  grieved  hy  her  angulah,.  life  :«Hi  (^cumaUuipe  wh^h  could 
and  W5uld  have  rejoieed  could  he  have  hardly  be  unknown  to  the  mends  and ; 
obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes  with-,  fiimihars  of  Bonapat]^. 
(kit  pacing  the  price.  But  this  does  The  misrepresentation  which^  as 
not- quite  amount  to  our  vulgar  £ng«  distinguished  from  the  forie^oing,  has 
lish  notion  of  nuptial  love;  and  we  provoked  our  comments^  may  to  some 
besides  entertain  as  little  doubt  (Jbat  he  readers  appear  less  interesting,  becauS^ 
very  decidedly  preferred  a  youns  and  it  is  of  a  less  personal  k'ind.  To  uait 
blooming  virgin  of  the  imperial  house  appears  of  far  higher  importance,  !n- 
of  Austria,  to  the  somewhat  elderly,  asmuch  as  it  tends  to  falsify  the  stand- 
and  not  altogether  spotless.  Dowager  ard  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
Beauharnois.  Savary's  own  deserip*  to  render  moral  accountability  a  bur* 
tion  of  the  Emperor's  impatience  for  den  to  be  shaken  off  at  pleasure.  When 
the  arrival  of  his  princess- bridle  agrees  Bonaparte,  the  e^ile  of  St  Helena, 
better  with  what  he  had  /previously  descnhed  himself  to  some  of  his  Col« 
told  us  respecting  Napoleon  8  infideU^  lectors  of  Memorabilia  as  an  unarobi- 
ties,  of  the  heart  as  weU  as  of  the  sen«  tious^  peace-loving  individual,  whom 
ses,  to  Josephine,  than  with  the  sub*  the  causeless  and  nefarious  attacks  of 
sequent  fancy-piece  of  imperio-con-  the  several  potentates  of  Europe  had 
jugal  affliction  at  the  divorce  he  was  compelled,  in  sheer  self-defence,  to 
pleased  to  think  inevitable.  conquei;  and  appropriate  their  territo* 
As  we  have  said,  none  of  these  co-  ries,  we  shrugged  up  our  shoulders, 
mical  things  would  have  tempted  us  and  smiled  or  sighed,  according  to  the 
to  lay  down  the  thick  but  diverting  humour  of  the  moment,  at  the  delu- 
volumes  that  contain  them,  and  take  sive  powers  of  self-love.  Perhaps  even 
up  the  pen  for  their  refutation.  We  these  delusions  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
should,  perhaps,  equally  have  suffered  posed.  But  when  we  see  repeated  and 
another  misrepresentation,  although  systematic  endeavours 
of  a  more  serious  description,  to  re*  "  to  give  to  airy  nothings 
main  uncorrected.  But  having,  for  A  local  habitation  and  a  name ;" 
reasons  which  we  shall  forth  wim  ex-  to  substantiate  the  optical  illusions  of  a 
plain*  thought  proper  to  notice  the  fa-  self-deceiving  conscience — if  such  un- 
vourite  aide-de-camp's  lucubrations^  conscious  illusions  they  were,  if  not 
80  base  a  perversion  of  truth  to  the  phantasms  conjured  up  to  impose  upon 
purposes  of  fEdsehood  must  not  escape  the  credulous^we  feel  it  our  bound- 
our  attention.  Every  body  who  knows  en  dutv  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  the  last  the  fallacious  sophistry  advanced  in 
thirty  years,  knows  that  the  negotia-  support  of  such  whimsical  contradic- 
tion which  Mr  Fox,  as  Secretary  of  tions  of  all  received  opinions. 
State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  carried  on  No  rational  man,  who,  in  the  1 9th 
wiUi  France,^  originated  in  his  com-  century,  taxes  a  well-cfducated  and  in- 
municating  to  the  French  Government  disputably  most  highly-gifted  sove- 
a  proposal  made  to  him  for  the  aasas-  reign — ^no  matter  whether  legitimate 
sination  of  the  French  Emperor.  Now  or  usurping — with  being  an  ambitious 
&e  Duke  of  Rovigo  mentions  this  conqueror,  fond  of  war,  and  reckless 
communication,  as  if  it  referred  to  a  of  human  life,  can  be  supposed  to  in- 

Sroposal  made  to  Mr  Pitt,  with  which  tend  likening  such  a  sovereign  to  '^Ma- 
Ir  Fox  had  accidentally  become  ac-  cedonia's  madman,  or  the  Swede."  Yet 
qnainted ;  and  omits  it  altogether  in  it  is  to  accusations  such  as  might  bo 
his  account  of  the  banning  of  the  brought  against  Charles  XII.,  or  more 
negotiation  in  1806.  It  would  be  an  properly  acainst  Gengis  Khan  andTa- 
insult  alike  to  the  character  T>f  the  merlane,  that  the  Duke  of  Rovigo's 
British  nation  and  to  the  memory  of  defence  of  Napoleon  would  apply.  He 
William  Pitt,  further  to  answer  such  gravely  states,  in  proof  of  this  most 
an  insinuated  charge  of  murder.  We  unsuspected  passion  for  peace,  Uiat 
cannot,  ^owever,  but  observe,  that  to  the  conqueror  shuddered  at  the  sight 
our  certain  knowledge,  Mr  Fox,  when  of  the  yesterday's  battle-field;  descant- 
in  Paris,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  ed,  amidst  the  afflicting  and  disgust- 
warmly  vindicated  his  great  rival  from  ing  objects  there  surrounding  him, 
the  First  Consurs  open  accusation  of  upon  the  criminality  of  those  who 
having  been  privy  to  the  Infernal  Ma?  wantonly  provoked  war;  was  solici- 
chine,  and  other  attempts  upon  hia  tous  to  see  due .  care  taken  of  his 
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ikdnMei  ifrf^eA^  tffid  ir«pt  over  t^ 
l6stof  old  shd  flmdied  fi^ieHd^  trhdMe 
lives  had  purchased  ImtitfUtfi^  K#«r 
ii^hat  is  aH  thui^  witti  the  single  e^eep- 
tiofi  of  the  tirade  a^itist  the  ftggtes-* 
itfM^-'^of  which  moYO  b^^  aM  tify^Mm^ 
to  say  that  Napoleon  Bofia|>fflrt€r  tvas^a 
man  ?  Instances  tbere  assnredly  have 
befen,  6i  human  ereatui^s  Who  delight-r 
ed  in  the  contemplation  of  hloodilied^ 
and  bodily  snferidg.  So  hs?e  there 
been  of  noman  ereatufes  bom  with 
two  heads/  or  without  the  tisu^l  aU 
loWance  of  legs  and  arftiG^  Th^  fof-- 
mer  niNisty  like  the  latteir^  he  claii^ 
under  the  head^of  lu&u$  natura,  satO 
smd  except  where  we  can  distinctly 
trac^  the  aetion  of  morftl  (^mstis  in 
Reducing  such  A  depvayati^n  ei  thef 
Aearf  and  senses ;  an  operation  eotn* 
monly  so  easy^  that  it  were  supeyflts^ 
ens  to  dwell  upon  such  csitiSes  as  re- 
venge; the  desire  of  raierdiing  ^W^ 
combined  with  imbeci^ify^  wbefh€^ 
mental^  ooirp«oreai>  or  easilal^  tb^  do-' 
giro  of  strong  excitement  in  min^ 
either  dead^od  by  the  corm^t  decre-* 
pitude  of  civilisation  and  its  habitual 
concomitants.  Unbridled  luxury  and 
voluptuousness,  or  brutalised  by  sa* 
▼age  %norance ;  with  others,  too  many 
to  enumerate.*  Bonaparte  had  bee'n  e%* 
posed  to  no  su(^  demwalizingf  or  mora 
properly  irahumanising,  influeBoes^  and 
was  rather  ■&  magnum  opus  than  a 
lums  naturof;  he^  of  course,  retained 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  our  kind.  Nd 
doubt  he  sickened  at  sickening  sights} 
no  doubt,  when  he  gazed  npou  t^ 
alAughtered  heaps  of  his  brave  and  de- 
voted troops,  he  sorrowed  for  their  lo8% 
wai  anifiious  for  the  proiorvation  of  the 
iarvivors,  and,  as  we  have  already  ob* 
served,  would  have  rejoiced  could  he 
bave  obtained  bis  olr|ect  without  pay* 
ing  the  price*  But  this  no  more  de>* 
seryes  the  name  of  humanity,  oT  thd 
love  of  |>eace,  than  bis  pity  for  Ms 
repudiated  wife  did  that  of  oooji^al 
affection.  * 

The  old  charge  of  inbumanityi  ao 
often  brought  against  his  whole  belli^ 
garent  s^stefiii  as  essentially  prodigal 


of  lif<^  is  notB«ti4eiF  iyr  Shmry^  $mik 
we  only  adfert  to  H  Isr  the  |)«a|KPMroi 
retoarking^f  dviliaiia  fluiy  be  aQtfWM 
ed  tof  speak  upon  bi^  pteiadimA 
myS'teries^that  sucb  an  knputatioB 
must  bo  esaMined  sad  judged  witk 
BSferefice,  bM  to  odebattk^  «r  oneeaiai* 
faign,  but  to  ^e  wbole  duraition  of  s 
war^  We  may  iUustrate  omr  meanitg 
by  tbcr  btfttfe  of  Waterloo,  ibe  moat 
aangmmryy  perbape,  ib^  efet  waa 
lisugbty  wMst  the  war  whidi  it  cto» 
eided  and  terminated  was  amongst  tfa« 
least  so  of  any  reoentl^r  waged  j— a  view 
of  the  subgect>  in  wMdh  if  we  are  Mi 
misinformed,  the  coD«iueror  of  that 
eventful  day  ibtrad  more  eonsoiattoo 
for  the  losses  he  had  sustahied,  thm 
in  the  splendid  augmentation  of  Ua 
ndHtary  fame« 

Let  us  now  turn  to  !N«|N>leon's  cstt* 
demnation  ci  the  aggressor  in  his  many 
wars.  That  the  loaFperial  Disiertator 
was  justified  in  throwing  the  whdU 
guilt  of  the  blood  therein  rtied  upo« 
the  aggressor,  cannot  adait  of  dispute; 
and  im  whole  question,  therefore^  re* 
specting  his  ambition  and  love  of  war^ 
or  at  leiEI»t  of  conquest,  resolwa  itself 
into  these  5— Who  Iraa  the  aggressor^ 
Were  Napdeos's  wars  necessnry  or 
unnecessary  ?  AH  other  comaiderationi 
are  extranev^us.  If  the  Emperor  of 
Francci  without  provocation  g^ven  on 
his  part,  really  was  attacked  1^  all  the 
monarchs  of  Euxope,  successively  or 
eollectivdy,  in  order  to  put  down  aft 
inmider  into  their  august  society,  bit 
justification  upon  these  points  is  com** 
pkte.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  ha 
obeyed  the  su^csthma  of  "  vaulting 
ambition,'^  regardless  of  the  ratioBatty 
probable  consequences  of  his  measures^ 
BO  tears  shed  ttpon  th«  Md  of  guitty 
triumph^  nor  yet  all  the  ink  wasted 
or  to  be  wasted,  by  his  advocates,  oaa 
wash  bis  memcA'y  from  the  reproadl 
of  a  wilftil  and  oiininal  prodigality  of 
human  blood. 

The  emperor  and  hia  eulogista  art 
perfectly  sensible  that  this  is  the  real 

Jiuestion ;  and  most  aasidttou^  do  A«y 
aboiff  to  prore  their  assertion,  that 
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*  The  North  American  Indian  torturing  his  prisoner  belongs  not  here.  That 
torturing  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  previous  battle,  and  the  excess  of  pain  to  be 
inflicted  is  as  much  a  point  of  honour  with  the  torturer,  as  the  power  of  endurance 
is  with  the  tortufed.  The  forffie^  moreover,  probably  looks  upon  the  spectacle  of 
the  warrior  dying  in  agonies  unutterable,  and  defying  his  tormentors,  as  the  gods, 
according  to  the  ancients,  did  upon  that  of  the  good  man  struggling  against  destiny, 
via*  as  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  huaian  energy*  So  perhaps  might  wci  could  our 
over-tusceptible.  nerves  and  Mnses  btar  the  sight. 
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every  war  was  forced  upon  the  pacific^ 
unsuspecting,  and  unprenared  French 
government.  But  how  ao  they  prove 
this  ?  By  merely  referring  to  the  dates 
of  £ngland,  Austria,  Russia,  or  Prus« 
sia's  preparations  for  war»  or  first  hos- 
tile measure,  and  entirely  overlooking 
the,  aggressions^  insults,  and  encroach- 
ments upou  fhemselvM  orth^'alliesy 
even  the  annexation  of  weaker  neutral 
states  to  France,  which  bad  authw- 
ise^,  if  not  necessitated^  such  warlike 
demonstrations,  and  the  assumption 
of  an  attitude  calculated  to  give  weight 
to  remonstrance.  Again,  what  ia  the 
]^lain  English  of  this,  but  what  we 
are  almost  tired  of  repeating,  that, 
could  Napoleon  have  obtained  his  ob« 
ject  without  paying  the  price,  he 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  so  do- 
ing ?  He  played  the  tremendous  game 
c^  war,  not  like  the  infatuated  game- 
ster, for  the  mere  excitement  of  its 
perils  and  chances,  but  to  win  the  im- 
portant stake;  and,  had  Europe  at 
once  frankly  submitted  to  his  will 
and  pleasure,  would  not  have  waged 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  warrior's  battle 
joy,  or  of  the  victor's  intoxicating  tri- 
umph, not  even  to  display  and  revd 
in  his  mastery  and  skill.  Had  Spain 
quietly  acknowledged  King  Joseph, 
never  would  Napoleon  have  poured 
his  desolating  legions  into  her  peaceM 

Erovinces.  Had  Holland,  obedimt  to 
is  mandate,  unresistingly  resigned 
the  commerce  by  which  sne  existed, 
be  would  not  have  dethroned  his  bro- 
ther Louis,  and  incorporated  the  Seven 
Provinces  with  France.  Had  Russia, 
ruining  her  nobility,  as  well  as  bet 
merchants,  cordially  assisted  him  to 
destroy  her  best  customer,  he  would 
not  have  marched  to  Moscow.  When 
be  made  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Rhine,  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  what 
not,  parts  of  his  enormous  empire,  he 
took  nothing  from  England,  nothing, 
frequently  at  least,  from  Austria,  and 
had  no  desire  whatever  for  a  war  with 
either,  in  consequence.  But  by  what 
system  of  international  law,  save  the 
Code  Napoleon,  has  it  ever  been  held 
unlawful  or  unreasonable  for  a  power- 
ful state  to  arm,  either  to  protect  a 
weaker,  or  to  resist  the  disproportion- 
ate and  alarming  aggrandizement  of  a 
stronger,  neighbour?  With  Bona- 
parte, the  illegality  of  such  officious 
mterference  was  a  favourite  doctrine 
which,  upon  the  throne  or  at  St  He- 


«1« 

lena,  he  strenuously  upheld.  No  won- 
der !  Its  admission  would  remove  a 
main  barrier  in  the  politic  conqueror's 
road  towards  universal  dominion; 
allowing  him  first  to  seize  upon  every 
minor  state,  and  then,  having  render* 
ed  himself,  by  their  acquisition,  an 
overmatch  for  any  one  of  his  ]frevi« 
ously  equsl  compeers,  to  attack  them, 
one  aiitt  the  other,  singlehanded,  do** 
fended  only  by  an  army,  very  infe» 
nor  in  numbers,  and  by  the  resolutioi^ 
the  desperation,  of  the  mass  of  dM 
people.  That  oolisequences  like  tfaes» 
might  follow  the  admission  of  sudi 
doctrines,  would  be  sufficient  argu«^ 
ment  agaitistthem,  did  they  rest  upcm 
prescriptive  right  from  time  imme- 
morial. That  they  rest  upon  no  sucdl 
prescription  is  certain.  We  are  not 
going  to  quote  Grotius,  Puflfendoif,  or 
any  such  awfully  ponderous  antlqua* 
ted  jurists.  Their  authority  might  be 
oavuled  at  by  our  modem  philosophi* 
cal  sciolists,  as  unsuited  to  the  march 
of  intellect ;  and,  luckily,  we  want  not 
their  sanction.  That  the  admission  of 
such'  doctrines  would  be  a  flagrant 
innovation  upon  established  law,  ia 
abundantly  proved  by  tlte  simple  fsct 
of  the  existence  of  small  and  feeble  iom 
de^ndent  states  in  Europe.  Of  am* 
bitious  sovereigns  there  has  never  beat 
a  dearth ;— it  was  in  genius,  not  am« 
bition,  that  Napoleon  stood  pre^emi* 
nent — ^and  nothing  could  have  long 
protected  the  independence  of  such 
states  against  such  sovereigns,  but  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  stronger  pow« 
ers,  which  would  not,  without  a  strugt^ 
gle,  suffer  any  one  of  their  number  se 
to  increase  in  strength  as  to  beoome 
formidable  to  the  otners.  Were  fur^t 
ther  confirmation  needed,  it  might  be 
Ibund  in  the  very  expression,  ^  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  pow^,"  which 
has  been  the  ruling  principle  of  Euro« 
pean  pohcy  from  the  beginning  of  roo» 
dern  nistory. 

But  enough,  more  than  enough, 
upon  such  a  subject.  To  aigue,  al- 
most to  -indicate,  the  topks  of  argu* 
pent  against  such  extraordinary,  un- 
warranted, and  untenable  assertions  as 
those  in  question,  is  a  work  of  sQper« 
Rogation.  They  require  only  to  be 
clearly  stated,  to  be  translated  into 
plain  intelligible  language,  to  be  seen 
through  and  contemned  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  not  altogether  des« 
titute  of  common  sense,  or  blinded  by 
pr^udice. 
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THB  I&I6H  CBUBCH  ESTABLISHMBNTj 

Versus 

THOMAS  SPBIKG  KtCt  AND  DANIEL  WHITTLE  BARVET. 


Mb  Editor^ 
^  "  Two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree." 
It  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the  spar*^ 
ring  match  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  late  occasion 
between  the  two  redoubted  champions 
of  "  liberalism^"  whose  names  are 
written  above.  Mr  Harvey  could  not 
contain  his  joy  at  the  speedy  prospect 
afforded^  b^  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
of  plundering  the  Church.  Spring 
Blice,  whose  satisfaction  was  altc^ether 
as  complete  and  sincere,  was  yet  not  a 
little  shocked  at  the  indiscretion  of  his 
honourable  brother,  and  undertook  to 
read  him  a  lecture  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  making  a  premature  disclo- 
sure  of  this  intentions.  This  having 
been  done  with  more  of  arrogance  and 
acerbity  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
require,  was  ill- brooked  by  Mr  Har-» 
vey,  who,  instead  of  digesting  the  in- 
struction of  the  ex- deputy  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  spoke  as  much 
'*  ex  catnedra"  as  if  he  were  again 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  White- 
hall, employed  his  leisure  hours  in  con- 
oocting  a  virulent  invective,  such  as  he 
hoped  must  rebuke  the  presumption  of 
his  would-be  precentor,  and  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  humiliating  chas-. 
tisement  which  he  felt  had  been  so  un- 
fairly inflicted  on  him,  in  the  sight  of 
^e  honourable  members.  To  it,  ac- 
oordingly,  the^r  went  again.  Spring 
Rice  was  electrified  with  an  unwonted 
animation  by  the  vigorous  attack  of 
his  roused  and  angry  adversary ;  and 
if  the  sergeant-at-arms  could  have  been 
induced  to  act  the  part  of  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  man,  and  strike  up  the  old  tune 
of, 

-  ^^  Did  you  see  my  monkey  tumble. 
Did  you  see  my  bearie  dance  ?*' 

the  House  of  Commons  would  have  f<nr 
once  rivalled  Sadler's  Wells,  and  its 
heavy  and  heart-palsying  proceedings 
would  have  been  enlivened  by  as  pret« 
ty  a  divertisement  extraordinary,  as  a 
man  could  meet  with  in  a  summer's 
day.  But  it  was  too  good  to  last  long, 
and  fHends  interposed,  by  whose  kind 
interference  the  differences  between 
these  important  personages  were  ad- 
justed^    Nor  was  it  difficult  to  make 


them,  both  sensible,  that  as  each  had 
the  same  end  in  view,  they  must  lose 
more  than  they  coidd  ^in.by  quarre- 
ling about  the  means  of  arriving  at  it. 
Mr  Harvey  is  content  to  part  with 
some  of  his  superfluous  zeal  in  ex- 
change for.R  '^  quantum  suff."  of  Mr 
Rices  admirable  discretion;  upon  a 
mutual  understanding  that  they  nei- 
ther of  them  abate  one  particle  of  that 
love  for  true  religion>  which  actuates 
them  in  their  pious  endeavours  to  strip 
the  Church  of  those  naughtv  temporal-- 
ities,  which  they  have  had  Uie  saga- 
city to  discover  are  as  good  for  the 
gentry  as  they  are  bad  for  the  clergy. 
Wonderful  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  f 
Incomparable  Spring  Rice !  How  fa- 
voured the  age  in  which  you  have  been 
bom !  How  thrice  favoured  the  senate 
in  which  you  live  ami  niove,  the  bright)- 
est  of  its  constellations  I  May  no  un- 
toward event  ever  henceforth  cause  a 
division  between  you !  May  you  goon 
and  prosper  in  your  noble  and  patriolic 
exertions  for  the  advancement  «f  reli- 
gious truth,  until  one  stone  is  not  left 
upon  another  in  the  edifice  of  the 
Church,  and  until  the  temjde  of  the  li- 
ving God  has  been  converted  into  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Gospel ! 

So  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  doomed 
to  fall;  and  creatures  such  as  these 
are  to  be  its  destroyers !  That  Church, 
which  survived  the  baleful  bigotry  of 
Mary,  the  ruthless  virulence  of  Crom- 
well, the  treacherous  friendship  of  the 
second  Charles,  the  unmasked  hostili- 
ty of  the  second  James,  is  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  the  crawling  enmity  of  Thomas 
Spring  Rice  and  Daniel  Whittle  Har- 
vey !  It  is  to  be  insulted  by  the  mock 
defence  of  the  one,  while  by  the  other 
it  is  openly  vilified  and  plundered ! 
The  subject  is  too  deeply  serious  ifor 
mirth ;  but  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Eton  Boy's  versification  of  Esop's  fii- 
ble,  which  begins  thus: 

*'  A  lion  once  dying,  boar  bit  him,  bull 
Hom*d  him,  ass  kick*d  him  on  the  top  of 
hu  skuU." 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
things  could  have  come  to  this  pass,  if 
the  Irish  Church  hadi  not  exhibited 
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some  deficiency  of  moral  worth,  which 
disentitled  it  to  legislative  considera- 
tion.  One  can  scarcely  think  that  the 
fate  of  Herod  could  so  completely  have 
befallen  it,  if  it  had  not  been  in  some 
measure  guilty  of  the  offence  of  He* 
'  rod,  who,  **  because  he  gave  not  God 
the  glory,  was  eaten  of  worms,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost."  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  Church  of  Ire- 
land never  was  less  liable  to  so  grie« 
veus  an  imputation.  It  never  was  so 
generally  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
all  its  high  and  holy  functions.  Pass 
a  day  in  the  family  of  any  respect- 
able individual  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  we  venture  to  stake  our 
Credit,  that  before  many  hours  pass 
over,  some  such  observation  as  this 
will  be  made:  "  What  an  improve- 
ment in  the  clergy !  How  different  are 
they  now  from  what  they  were  for- 
merly 1"  And  their  learning,  their  elo- 
quence, their  charity,  the  various  pro- 
jects of  utility  or  benevolence  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  will  be  specified,  as 
affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  worth,  as  well  as  the  best 
Jbundation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
people.. 

We  extract  from  the  speech  deli- 
vered in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
Session  of  1824,  by  the  Bishop  of  Li- 
merick, the  following  quotation  from 
a  letter  written  to  that  amiable  and  dis- 
tinguished dignitary,  by  one  holding 
the  important  situation  of  Inspector  of 
Prisons  in  Ireland ;  whose  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  elcemplary  character  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  is  as  satisfactory  as 
his  opportunities  of  knowing  them  were 
0(»nplete  and  ample.  Major  Wood- 
ward thus  proceeds :  "  I  enclose  the 
^Ltractfrom  my  Report  to  Government, 
on  the  prisons  of  the  South  of  Ireland : 
much  more,  I  assure  you,  in  compliance 
with  your  Lordship  s  wish,  than  from 
attaching  any  value  to  a  testimony 
borne  by  myself,  to  the  character  and 
usefulness  of  such  a  body  us  the  clergy 
of  the  South  of  Ireland.  In  truth,  I 
should  feel  it  presunriptuous  in  me  to 
ofi^er  such  atestimony ,  were  it  not  d  ra  wn 
from  me  as  a^ebt  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  rendered,  by  their  benevolent 
labours,  to  the  department  under  my 
inspection.  Setting  aside  all  those  feel- 
ings of  attachment  which  I  have  al- 
ways had  to  the  established  church,  I 
must,  as  a  public  officer,  whose  duties 
call  him  into  close  contact  with  them 
throughout  the  most  remote  and  (\^j 
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all  others  of  the  higher  classes)  desert- 
ed parts  of  the  Icingdom,  declare,  in 
common  justice,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  residence  and  moral  and  political 
influence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  every 
trace  of  refinement  and  civilisation 
would  disappear  " 

Such  is  the  establishment,  such  are 
the  clergy,  who  are  now  to  be  visited 
with  overthrow  and  ruin !  The  tide  has 
set  in  against  them ;  the  barriers  by 
which  they  might  have  been  protected 
have  been  broken  do\^n ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  far  the  moral 
worth  of  the  Irish  Church  will  enable 
ft  to  resist  and  withstand  the  medita- 
ted aggression.  In  our  opinion,  it  has 
gainedbut  little  by  its  connexion  with 
the  State  for  the  last  hundred  years^ 
During  that  period,  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  as  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion, and  used  only  as  the  tool  of 
political  convenience.  Its  revenues 
were  the  treasury  from  which  bribei^ 
were  dispensed,  and  parliamentary  in^ 
terests  purchased  by  the  minister  of 
the  day.  It  became  a  maxim  of  state, 
that  it  was  wise  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  leading  families  in  the  king^ 
dom,  by  conferring  the  principal  dig- 
nities of  the  Church  upon  some  of  their 
members.  And  it  was  supposed  that 
the  support  thus  procured,  must,  of 
necessity,  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
source  from  whence  it  was  derived; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  esta- 
blishment became  morally  corruptj  it 
must  be  recognised  as,  politically,  bet- 
ter worth  preserving. 

But  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  isfoolishness. 
Our  sapient  legislators  did  not  concern 
themselves  to  devise  any  expedient  by 
which,  after  the  salt  had  lost  "  its  sa- 
vour," it  might  yet  be  preserved.  In 
truth,  none  such  could  be  devised. 
The  Church  of  England  must  either 
continue  to  fulfil  the  duties  for  which 
God  has  appointed  it,  or  it  may  not 
continue  at  all.  There  is  a  loathing 
occasioned  by  the  foul  prostitution  of 
what  has  been  designed  for  holy  uses, 
which  will  cause  even  bad  men  to  re- 
tolt  against  a  system  which  is  based 
upon  such  profanation  ;  and  Religion, 
wnich  has  been  thus  outraged  by  the 
political  traders  in  human  rottenness, 
will  avenge  herself  by  re- appearing 
under  some  form  of  dissent,  which  will 
disturb  their  peace,  mar  their  projects, 
and  undermine  their  authority. 

Thus,  by  leaning  unduly  on  the 
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€biireh  for  poliUoal  support,  theycauae 
it  to  loee  that  moral  nrmness  which 
-Gouki  alone  enable  it  to  sustain  them. 
Its  strength,  in  a  Protestant  country, 
mutt  ever  depend  upon  its  character. 
When  the  one  is  sacrificed,  the  other 
cannot  be  retained.  Godless  men,  who 
thus  get  possession  of  such  a  Church 
•s  ours,  treat  it  as  the  Philistines  treat- 
ed Samson*  They  shear  its  hair,  and 
put  out  its  eyes,  and  still  seem  to  ex« 
peot  its  services  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  if  it  never  had  been  so  abused  ; 
<>— and  it  is  only  when  the  pillars  of 
hoth  Church  ami  State  are  Miaken  to 
iheir  foundations,  and  the  battlements 
of  social  order  are  toppling,  that  they 
become  sensible  (^the  impending  ruin, 
and  recognise  the  justice  in  the  wrath 
4>f  an  avenging  God,  who,  because  of 
their  flagitious  abuse  of  his  most  pre- 
cious benefits,  at  length,  after  much 
Ions;*  suffering,  causes  them  to  perish 
under  the  fierce  wrath  of  his  displea* 
tore. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers^ 
that  Popery,  in  its  worst  and  most 
luiteful  form,  was  unknown  in  Ireland 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
That  able  monarch  obtained  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Pope  upon  his  invasion 
oi  that  country,  upon  condition  that 
he  should  bring  it  into  subjection  to 
^e  Holy  See ; — and  the  Irish  clergy 
agreed  to  become  Papists,  upon  condi- 
tion of  having  their  temporalities  se- 
cured to  them  under  the  guarantee 
of  British  protection.  The  English 
government  and  the  Irish  priests  were 
the  Orangemen  of  that  day,  by  whom 
the  nation  was  dragooned  into  a  novel 
form  of  belief,  revolting  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  offensive  to  their  national 
pnde ;  and  ages  of  sufiering  and  ca- 
lamity passed  over  their  heads,  beibre 
the  new  faith  could  take  firm  root, 
or  their  ancient  antipathies  be  efl^t- 
ually  eradicated.^ 

But  Popery  was,  atlength,  triumph- 
ant. After  a  series  of  woes,  at  the  re- 
cital of  which  the  heart  of  the  coldest 
must  unk  appalled,  it  at  length  be- 
came universally  established  in  Ire- 
land. Then  canae  the  Reformation ; 
and  England  had  to  undo  all  that  she 
had  previously  done  to  darken  and  en- 
thral the  minds  of  her  people.  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  long  resisted  the 
process  of  tarri^  and  feathering  to 


which  she  had  been  sul^ected,  to  gra- 
tify the  cupidity  or  the  ambition  of 
treacherous  priests  and  overweening 
invaders,  must,  perforce,  conform  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  get  rid  of 
the  foreign  plumes,  of  which  she  now 
began  to  be  not  a  little  proud,  with  as 
treacherous  and  capricious  a  precipi- 
tancy as  she  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
compelled  to  wear  them.  When  the 
fashion  of  religion  was  of  one  sort  iu 
England,  she  was  to  be  fleeced; 
when  it  was  of  another,  she  was  to  be 
flayed.  Thus,  whatever  advantage 
the  changes  wbdch  were  made  brought 
to  the  one  countrv,  they  wm  regarded 
in  the  other  as  the  harbingers  of  dis- 

frace,  and  the  evidences  of  national 
umiliation  ;  and  it  was  not  alone  the 
dc^ed  obstinacy  which  belongs  to  the 
votariesof  the  Popish  faith  with  which 
our  Reformers  had  to  contend,  but 
with  that  rooted  national  antipathy 
which  was  generated  by  centuries  ox 
misrule,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  has  resisted  half  a  century  of 
generous  and  parental  legislation. 

By  what  singular  good  fortune  the 
Irish  Reformers  were  preserved  du« 
ring  the  reign  of  the  first  Mary,  has 
been,  we  trust,  not  unpleasantly  told 
in  a  former  Number  of  this  publican 
tion.*  It  was  one  of  those  events 
which  must  fill  with  a  pleased  asto- 
nishment the  most  sceptical,  while  it 
leads  the  pious  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  a  mysteriously  overruling  Pro- 
vidence. But  although  the  nucleus 
of  Protestantism  was  thus  preserved, 
it  was  long  before  it  attained  the  mag- 
nitude or  consistency  necessary  to  en- 
title it  to  national  consideration.  The 
distracted  and  semibarbarous  state  of 
the  couD  try, — the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,— the  deadly  feuds  which  ex- 
isted between  hostile  clans,— the  low 
state  of  learning, — the  small  d^ree 
in  which  the  English  language  was 
cultivated,— the  cQsrelish  of  English 
habits  and  customs  which  prevailed, 
necessarily  rendered  the  communica- 
tion of  reugious  truth  more  slow  than 
in  more  favoured  countries,  and,  con- 
sequently, impeded  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles  that  the  doctrine  and  dis* 
cipline  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  identified.    And  the  due- 
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^niooUQcei  "vi^th  Ud  to  and  termi* 
nated  in  this  80-much-to-be»4eairfid 
consummation^  were  nota  little  chara&- 
i^istic  and  extrACQ:4ina]7. 

X^aud,  amongst  many  other  {Hrojectp 
\fj  which  his  memory  has  since  beeii 
Vindicated,  anxionslv  lahourisd  to  pro? 
mote  that  unity  of  faith  hetween  th^ 
fhurches  of  thu^  two  kingdoms,  which 
jttuat  operate  ais  an  additional  bond  of 
£onnewn^  and  by  which  each  mus^ 
ne  aeqnred  and  strengthened.  F<»r  this 
puipose,  be  requested  his  friend^  Lord 
B.trafford^  who  was  then  Lord  I^ut(^ 
MUDtt  of  Ireland,  to  jobtain  the  consei^t 
pf  the  clergy^  in  Convocation  assem^ 
|)led,  to  a  series  ^  canons,  pledging 
Ihem  to  a  conformity  to  the  doctrinf 
of  the  Church  of  Ei^land.  Usher 
was  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Ar* 
magh,  and  he  was  known  to  have  a 
leaning  to  the  principles  of  the  Puri« 
tans ;  and  there  had  been,  moreover, 
a  Declaration  of  Faith  published  by  the 
Jlrish  clergy,  which  was  in  substance 
the  same  with  the  rejected  Articles  <^ 
Lambeth.  To  procure  their  assent^ 
therefore,  to  what  amounted  to  aretrac* 
^tion  of  former  opinions,  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  no  small  delicacy  and  difficulty, , 
and  coujki  alone  have  been  accomplish^i 
ed  by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  then  Chief 
Governor  of  Ireland. 

Usher  undertook  to  manage  the 
business,  provided  it  was  left  to  him* 
aelf.  It  was,  accordingly,  long  and 
vehemently  debated  in  Convocation  ;**<^ 
but,  a  hesitation  having  been  evinced, 
and  delays  having  been  interposed^ 
which  caused  Strafford  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  die  chief  promoter,  he^^t 
for  Dean  Andrews,  who  presided  da* 
ring  the  discussion ;  and  having  re* 
huked  him  sharply  for  the  equivocal 
tion  of  which  he  consideredjbim  guilty, 
telling  him, ''  that  it  was  Ananias  who 
jBaX  in  the  chair  of  the  Convocation, 
not  a  Dean  of  limerick ;"  he  drew  up, 
widi  his  own  hand,  a  summary  appro* 
yal  of  the  canons  which  had  been  so 
long  under  consideration,  and  insisted, 
that  in  that  form,  and  no  other,  they 
should  be  implieitly  received.  Thu 
pras  rude  and  high^  objectionable,  if 
not  unoonstitutiomd.  But  it  was  pro* 
ductive  of  good.  The  captious  caviir 
lings  of  iht  divines  were  silenced; 
and  a  measure,  incalculaUy  advsAta^ 
geoMs,  was  forced  upon  the.oounAry  hf 
tibe  atroi^  Mm  «Qf  pc(ar<i^alive,  which, 
had  it  come  in  any  more  questionable 


form,  would  have  been  most  unwiscii 
ly,  but  jpertinaciously  resisted* 

In  relating  the  circumstances  con* 
nected  with  thisaffidr  to  Laud,  Straffi)rd 
discovered  a  traitof  character  of  which 
it  would  he  unpardonable  to  omit  the 
mentioU'  Spe^cing  of  Usher,  whom  h/e 
considered  guilty  of  a  little  double* 
dealing,  he  thus  writes :  *'  It  is  very 
true,  that  for  all  the  Primate's  silence, 
it  was  not  possil^  but  he  knew  how 
near  they  were  to  havebxoi^tin  thos^ 
Axtides  ffi  Irelimd,  to  ^  infinite  dis^ 
tnrhance  and  scandal  of  the  Church, 
(as  I  conceive,)  and  certainly  could 
haveb^«enlcont€|it  I  bad  been  surprised* 
Bui  keuJM  learned  a  Prelate,  and  so 
good  a  man,  as  I  do  beseech  your  Grace 
it  may  never  be  imputed  to  him.  How* 
beit,  I  will  always  write  your  Grace 
the  truth,  whonasoever  it  concerns/' 

Thus  he  wrote  concerning  Usher. 
Of  Dean  Andrews  he  was  not  so  tender, 
hut  prescribes  a  punishment  for  him, 
at  which  the  reader  will  be  disposed 
to  smile.  "  If,"  says  he, "  your  Liord- 
ship  think  De«i  Andrews  hath  been  to 
blame,  and  that  you  would  chastise 
him  for  it,  make  him  Bishop  of  Ferns 
and  Leigklin,  (Dr  Zamme,  the  last 
Bishop,  being  dead,}  to  have  it  with* 
out  any  other  commendams,  and  then 
I  assure  you,  he  shall  leave  better  be«> 
hind  him  than  will  he  recompensed 
out  of  that  bishonrick,  which  is  one  of 
the  meanest  in  the  whole  kingdom." 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  ar^* 
rangementof  ecclesiastical  affairs  which 
took  place  at  this  period,  (l(j34,)  did 
not  long  continue  undisturbed — the 
Kebellion  breaking  out  shortly  after, 
by  which  every  thing  was  thrown  into 
confusion*  But  what  was  now  done, 
wasneverthdess  very  important,  as  th^ 
basis  of  that  adjustment  which  took 
^ce  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dlus* 
trious  Ormond,  after  the  Restoration. 

The  Irish  Church  had  '^  fallen  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  it  of  its  rain^ient, 
and  departed,  leaving  it  half-dead." 
It  had  be^i  purcelled  amongst  Croni# 
well's  chaplains — and  these,  the  least 
distinguished  for  learning  or  discretion 
**-amongBt  a  sect  which  regarded  learnv 
ing  as  fooUshness,  and  diacretion  little 
less  thadQ  a  crime.  They  were,  of  aU 
others,  ^he  best  qualified  for  confirmr 
ing  the  w(»8t  prejudices  of  the  Romans 
ists,  and  placing  obstacles,  idmost  iuv 
luperabie,  in  the  path  of  those  whoadp 
vocated  an  enligmeaed  and  modeislo 
reformation.  Their  ejection  from  their 
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usurped  preferments,  was  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  restoration  of 
ihe  Episcopal  form  of  Church  Govern* 
ment;-«and  in  nothing  did  the  wisdom 
of  the  virtuous  Ormondmore  conspicu* 
ously  appear^  than  in  the  choice  of  the 
prelates  to  whose  learning  and  piety 
^he  interests  of  the  estahlished  religioil 
were  confided.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Jeremy  Taylor  was  aj^inted  to 
the  Bishoprick  of  Down,  and  suhse* 
quently  made  Vice- Chancellor  of  the 
Collie  of  Duhlin  ;  in  which,  at  that 
time,  most  arduous  office,  he  so  emi^ 
nently  contributed  to  restore  the  disci* 
pline^  revive  the  learning,  and  com* 
plete  the  statutes  of  the  University. 

Had  the  principles  which  governed 
Ormond  since  prevailed,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  would  not  now  stand  in  need 
of  a  protector.    As  long  as  a  system  of 
opinions  continued  operative,  which 
rendered  professional  worth  and  use- 
fulness in  churchmen  the  criterion  of 
professional   advancement,    the  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  State 
may  be  considered  useful.    When  ap* 
pointments  to  places  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity  are  made  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples asl^al  or  military  appointments^ 
although  individual  instances  may  oc- 
cur, and  even  be  frequent,  in  which 
the  very  best  individuals  are  not  pre- 
ferred, yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  will  be  well  and  safely 
administered.     However  the  publia 
may  lament  the  neglect  of  superior 
merit,  they  will  not  be  shocked  or  grie- 
ved by  the  profligacy  or  incompetency 
of  those  who  are  called  to  bear  spirit- 
ual rule  over  them.    But  when  all  this 
is  changed — when  a  godless  liberalism 
pirevails*— when  the  Church  is  no  longer 
considered  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  when  its  pecu- 
liar learning  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
it  seems  good  to  those  who  bear  sway 
to  cast  off  all  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion with  which  it  was  formerly  regard- 
ed, as    antiquated    incumbrances,^^ 
when  its  revenues  alone  are  prized,  and 
that  from  the  facility  which  they  af- 
ford of  purchasing  political  support  by 
conferring  the  semblance  of  a  spiritual 
character  upon  doti^e,  imbecility,  or 
corruption,  then,  indeed,  the  utility  of 
«  connexion  may  be  doubted  which  is 
adverse  to  the  very  purpose  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  which  even  hu- 
manly speaking,  will  be  found,  in  the 
endj  to  overthrow  and  discomfit  the 


very  policy  for  whose  low  and  litUe  in* 
terests  it  is  so  profaned.  '     . 

If  the  Church  were  coniddered  In  its 
proper  relation  to  the  State,  we  can  oon<r 
deive  nothing  more  salutary  to  either, 
than  the  connexion  between  them; 
Civil  policy  must  ever  be  incomplete. 
Without  a  reference  to  moral  ends  and 
purposes,  which,  as  they  extend  be^ 
yond  the  views,  so  they  transcend  the 
power,  of  the  magistrate,  and  can  only 
be  attained  by  an  enli^tened  system 
of  national  religion.  The  Church  is 
the  spiritual  handmaid  of  the  State-^ 
the  help  witfC^^H^— and  without  whose 
aid  and  co-operation  it  can  never  be- 
come a  source  of  permanent  blesungs 
to  the  country.  Human  beings  may 
be  trained,  coerced,  disciplined,  orga- 
nized, by  the  mechanism  of  merely 
human  institutions.  But  they  cannot 
be  raised,  liberalized,  exalted  into  -a 
consciousness  of  their  moral  worth, 
without  holding  before  them  those 
views  of  their  moral  destiny,  which  can 
never  be  communicated,  with  com- 
plete efiect,  but  by  teachers  trained 
and  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and 
calculated,  by  their  station  and  attain* 
ments,  to  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  every  rank  in  society.  If 
the  difierent  orders  in  the  State  have 
not  their  different  counterparts  in  the 
Church,  a  serious  moral  deficiency  will 
be  experienced,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  lead,  either  to  the  overthrow  of 
civil  government j  or  the  degradation  of 
true  religion. 

But  if  the  legitimate  connexion  be* 
tween  Church  and  State  be  thus  de* 
sirable,  what  may  be  called  their  ille* 
gitimate  connexion  is  not  less  to  be  de* 

gored.  Where  the  Church  is  taken 
r  her  dower,  merely  to  be  pillaged 
and  abandoned ;  or  worse  still,  where 
it  is  degraded  to  a  state  of  concubinage 
and,  instead  of  fostering  the  virtues, 
panders  to  the  vices  of  its  lordly  and 
licentious  mate,  so  far  from  recog- 
nising any  utility  in  a  connexion  like 
this,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  those  cry- 
ing national  offences,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  bring  down  a  Providential 
visitation  upon  the  country. 

In  what  degree  the  Irish  Church 
has  experienced  the  protecting  care  of 
Government,  we  will  not  at  present 

Sretend  to  say.  Few,  however,  wiU 
oubt  that  things,  in  thatrespect,  might 
be  improved.  That  there  have  been 
great  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  Churi^ 
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patronage^    no  one  can   deny.    We  hearted,  worthy  men!  tfae^wottld  di8« 

would  be  unwilling  to  impute  them,  pose  of  Church  property  in  a  manner 

Could  we  discover  any  symptoms  of  better  calculated  to  advance  the  ends 

repentance  or  amendment.  Even  stilly  of  true  religion,  than  that  in  which  i^ 

if  justice  were  done  to  the  Church  of  is  at  present  employed.    They  would 

Ireland,  all  would  he  welL    Its  cha-^  reduce  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  a^d 


racter  would  be  raised,  its  moral  in 
fluence  would  be  increased,  to  a  degree 
that  would  bid  defiance  to  all  the  ma« 
chinations  of  its  enemies.  But  if  its 
high  places  are  made  the  purchase- 
money  of  Parliamentary  services,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  moral  or  theo- 
logical qualifications  of  those  upon 
whom  they  are  conferred,  its  destruc- 
tion is  at  hand,  and,  even  humanly 
speaking,  it  cannot  long  subserve  the 
wicked  policy  of  those  who  shall  have 
80  flagitiously  deceived  it. 

Let,  therefore,  Thomas  Spring 'Rice 
and  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  agree  to 
impress  upon  Government  the  expe* 
diency  of  continuing  the  system  by 
which  Church  patronage  has  been  put 
at  the  disposal  of  complaisant  and 
accommodating  county  members,  and 
they  will  do  more  for  accomplishing 
their  ultimate  object,  than  by  any 
other  expedient  which  could  be  devi- 
sed. The  Church  would,  in  this  way, 
be  put  under  a  kind  of  guardianship, 
very  like  the  protection  which  vultures 
afford  to  lambs,  when  '*  they  cover,  in 
order  to  devour  them."  It  would  be 
a  setting  up  of  ''  the  abomination  of 


rectors,  and  increase  the  stipends  of 
the  curates.  It  offends  them  to  se^ 
the  one  class  of  churchmen  receiving 
so  much  for  doing  so  little,  while  the 
other  receive  so  little  for  doing  so 
much.  We  will,  therefore,  with  the 
reader's  leave,  bestow  a  little  calm 
consideration  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject,  as  the  delusion  which  we  con- 
ceive to  be  involved  in  the  preceding 
statement,  is  not  confined  to  that  class 
of  persons  of  whom  Thomas  Spring 
Rice  and  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  may 
be  considered  the  legitimate  represent- 
atives, but  extends  far  beyond  them, 
and  reaches  even  to  those  who  roust 
be  allowed  to  have  at  heart  the  inte- 
rests of  true  religion. 

We  are  persuaded  roany  good-na« 
tured  persons  feel  ver^  much  for  the 
eondition  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
would  be  glad  of  almost  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  their  incomes  might  be 
improved.  If,  however,  you  should 
ask  them  what  part  of  the  Church 
Establishment  works  best,  they  would 
unhesitatingly  tell  you,  that  wnich  de« 
pends  on  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the 
Curates.  la  it  not,  then,  somewhat  pre-- 


desolation"  in  the  holy  place,  which    posterous  to  begin  with  reforming  that 


would  be  the  speedy  forerunner  of  its 
utter  overthrow.  The  wealth  of  the 
Church  would,  in  that  case,  be,  as  it 
were,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  for 
the  sake  of  which  it  would  be  betrayed ; 
and  the  favour  of  its  worldly  partisans 
Would  be,  like  the  kiss  of  Judas,  the 
evidence  of  treachery,  and  the  signal 
for  outrage.  Only  let  those  sapient 
and  patriotic  senators  succeed  in  their 
degrading  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment from  its  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
eminence, and  it  will  not  long  conti- 
nue to  maintain  that  political  pre« 
eminence  that  so  offends  them.  Its 
"  occupation  will  be  gone,"  and  then 
"  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  its 
greatness !"  It  must  fall.  And  Hume, 
and  Carlile,  and  Cobbett,  may  raise  a 
trophy  upon  its  ruins,  and  write  upon 


very  part  of  the  system  which  isac* 
knowledged  at  the  same  time  to  require 
no  reform  at  all  ?  Again,  if  you  ask 
them  why  it  is  that  a  deficiency  of  zeal 
and  ability  is  observable  amongst  the 
higher  clergy,  they  will  answer,  that 
it  most  probably  arises  from  appoint- 
ments being  made  from  interested 
motives,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  individuals. so 
promoted.  If  you  proceed  to  enquire 
why  this  is  so,  they  will  tell  you,  be- 
cause the  incomes  are  very  good,  and 
become  objects  of  eager  competition 
amongst  those  who  command  infiu- 
ence  sufficient  to  solicit  them  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  So  that  their  pro- 
ject of  Church  reform  amounts  to  this ; 
they  would  assimilate  the  condition 
of  Curates  to  that  of  Rectors,  in  that 


it,  "  Here  once  stood  the  Church  of  very  particular   to  which  the  ineffim 

Ireland."  eiency  and  negligence  of  Rectors,  as 

Oh !  but  we  are  doing  these  great  far  as  they  are  negligent  or  inefficient, 

men  a  sad  injustice.     They  do  not  is  chiefly  aseribahle  !  !  . 

wish  the  subversion,  they  only  seek  the  Admirable  reformers !  They  would 

purification^  of  the  Church.    Kind<«  niake  curacies  ^'  good  things  !*'   They 
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would  have  them>  too,  objects  of  eag^  upon  the  discharge  of  the  holy  duties^ 
poinpetitlon  !  The  labourer,  th^  tell  Voluntarily  foregoing  the  most  tempts 
us,  is  worthv  of  his  hire ;  and  they  ing  worldly  advantages, 
would,  therefore,  so  apportion  his  hire^  The  pastoral  office,  in  the  Reformed 
that  he  should  be  no  longer  a  useful  Churcli,  possesses  peculiar  attractioua 
labourer  1   Such  would  be  the  precise  for  the  man  of  a  seirene  aiid  contem-i 
effect  of  increasing  the  incomes  of  cu-  plative  benevolence.    He  i&  placed  l^j 
rates,  to  any  degree  that  might  tempt  it  in  that  holy  relation  to  his  Maker^ 
the  covetousness  or  the  wortdliness  of  and  in  that  elevated  and  affectionate 
fhose  who  might  seek,  either  for  them-  t|>sition  with  respect  to  his  fellows- 
selves  or  their  dependents,  to  be  put  creatures,  that  aives  the  noblest  ei^er^ 
into  one  "  of  the  juriest's  Mces,  tnat  else  to  his  higher  faculties ;  and  by 
they  may  eat  a  morsel  of  bread."  The  developing,  to  its  utmost^  all  tbat  ]» 
humble,  singleminded,  spiritual  maqi  good  within  him,  causes  him  to  expe« 
would  be  jostled  out  of  the  way,  in  the  rience  as  great  a  portion  of  happiness 
crowd  of  those  who  would  seek  to  pos«  as  he  is  capable  of  on  this  side  of  the 
sess  theiiAselves  of  the  very  humblest  grave.    In  other  professions,  the  uU 
offices  in  the  ministry,  with  far  diffi^r-  most  that  can  be  hoped  for,  is,  that  *'  a 
ent  views  smd  motives.    And  that  ad«  life  of  labour"  may  lead  to  "  an  age  of 
mirable  and  indefatigable  body  of  cler«  ease."    If  the  end  be  desirable^  the 
gy,  who  at  present  uphold  the  charac«  means  are  irksome.    And  how  jofteja 
ter,  and  upon  whom  depends  the  con-  d6es  it  happen,  that  life  is  sacrificed  to 
servation,  of  the  Church,  should  give  knowledge,  ease  to  fame,  health  and 
place  to  a  race  of  lazy  sinecurists,  re-  peace  of  mind  to  wealth  and  ambitioa  ! 
sembling  the  scribes  cdf  old  who  had  got  This  Is  "  propter  vitam  perdere  causas 
possession  of  the  keys  of  knowledge^  Tivendi."    But  the  conscientious  and 
and  while  they  were  not  disposed  <' to  singleminded  churchman  is  blessed 
enter  in  themselves,"  those  who  would  in  his  means  as  well  as  in  his  end, 
have  entered  in  "  they  huidered.^*  There  is  a  holy  calm  diffusediiround 
The  lower  department  of  the  mi«  him  while  lie  endeavours  so  to  huaband 
nistry,  in  the  Irish  Church,  is  at  pre-  the  moments  of  the  life  that  now  is,  ag 
sent  well  supplied.    The  Irish  clergy  that  it  may  be  the  promise  and  the 
are,  without  exception,  regularly  edu-  counterpart  of  the  life  that  is  to  com£. 
cated  men.  *'  No  candidate,"  says  the  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  thought  very 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  '^  is  ordained,  surprising,  that  many  are  willing  to 
without  producing  a  testimonial,  that  enter  into  this  sacred  profession  with* 
he  has  taken  at  least  the  first  Degree  of  0ut  a  bribe,  and  to  persevere  in  the  most 
Arts^  at  some  one  of  our  three  Uniyer-  zealous  performance  of  its  duties  from 
sities,  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or  Cam-  no  other  consideration  than  that  they 
bridge;  without  producing,  idso,  a  cer«  are  thus  most  truly  fulfilling  the  endia 
tificate  of  his  attendance  on  a  course  of  of  their  being,  and  so  disposing  of  th6 
divinity  lectures ;  and  thus  is  secured  talents  entrusted  to  them  here,  as  that 
a  continuance  at  the  University,  of  at  Ihey  may  best  give  an  account  of  theqi 
least  four  years  and  a  half.  In  Ireland,  hereafter. 

we  have  no  literates  ;  none  of  that  It  is  because  we  wouldleave  the  way 
class,  who,  in  this  country,  prepare  dear  for  this  class  of  persons,  who  are 
themselves  by  private  study,  at  a  tri-  willing  to  take  the  ministry  of  the  <tOs.> 
fling  cost,  for  the  profession  of  the  pel  for  better  for  worse,  and  devote 
Church."  Thus  it  is  secured,  that  the  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  most 
Irish  clergy  shall  be  all  gentlemen,  approved  model  of  Christianity,  be- 
That  very  connexion  with  the  profes-  cause  of  its  own  loveliness,  that  we 
sion  which  is  implied  by  serving  in  its  disrelish  the  project  for  so  secularising 
humblest  offices,  is  considered  in  itself  the  inferior  offices  in  Uie  Church,  as 
so  desirable,  that  it  is  frequently  to  render  them  objects  of  very  ea^er 
sought  after  by  individuals  of  consi^  desire  to  unhallowed  and  meanly-in- 
derable  wealth,  and  connected  with  terested  aspirants.  How  many  in- 
tiie  highest  families  in  the  country,  stances  have  we  ourselves  known,  in 
And  it  is  a  most  remarkable  as  well  as  which  individuals,  who  were  xa  orna^ 
a  most  delightful  fact,  that  many  of  ment  to  their  order,  obtained  appoint* 
the  most  zealousiind  laborious  profess-  ments,  which,  had  they  been  what  are 
ors  of  religion  are  men  who  mid  been  called  ^*  good  things,*'  would  npv^ 
cradled  in  afflueuce^  and  who  entered  have  been  conferred  up^  thev)  j  Sk9£^ 
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uhpi^ovided  rciative^  jKHne  worthless  into  urloins  and  briikets  for  Hktem" 

favourite^  tome   hungry  dependent,  selves,  will  have  no  patiencQ  witli  wi 

would  have  been  ready,  npou  a  vacan-  for  demolishing  ^  most  plausible  of 

fey,  to  accept  of  the  revenues,  and  to  the  pretexts,    under   the  colour  of 

sught  the  responsibility,  of  a  spiritual  whicn  they  had  proposed  to  carry  on 

charge  which  promised  even  a^mode-  their  operations.    This  is  rather  too 

rately  competent  subsistence.    Thus  bad,  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in 

the  office  woidd  be  considered  as  made  recruiting  their    ranks  with  Popish 

for  the  map,  not  th/e  man  for  the  of-  auxiliaries,  who  so  long  looked  to  eo« 

fice ;  and  the  Church  would  be  difi-  desiastical  property  as  "  the  land  of 

traced  and  encumbered  by  a  band  of  promise  "  which  was  to  reward  their 
loated  and  purple-nosed  dependents,  labours ;  by  the  seizure  of  which  from 
Ivho  would  be  at  once  the  evidences  of  its  heretical  possessors,  the  two  strong- 
its  deg^ieracy  and  the  instruments  of  est  passions  of  their  nature  would  be 
its  humiliation.  gratified — ^the  desire  of  pelf,  and  the 
As  it  is,  such  is  not  the  case,  because  thirst  of  vengeance*  We  do  not,  how* 
curacies  are  not  '^  good  things."  Men  ever,  tell  them  to  despair.  Lies,  quite 
of  piety  and  ability  find  their  way  in-  as  monstrous  as  any  that  they  can  tell 
to  them.  They  possess  a  sufficiency  upon  this  subject,  have  ahready  pt^ssed 
of  attraction  for  all  that  is  worthy,  current  in  Parliament.  There  is  no 
while  they  are  positively  repulsive  to  knowing  what  may  yet  be  done  by 
much  that  is  base.  The  exalted  dig-  perseverance  and  presence  of  counte* 
iiity  of  the  station  is  an  abimdant  re-  nance.  The  sheepish  modesty  of 
compense  to  the  good  man,  who  de-  truth  and  candour  always  contends 
shes^  upon  any  terms,  to  be  taken  in-  against  fearful  odds.  When  the  wolf 
to  the  service  of  his  Master.  The  has  brought  the  lamb  into  his  owq 
lowness  of  the  wases  disgusts  ^^  ^ire-  court,  no  matter  how  bad  his  cause, 
ling,  and  causes  him  to  turn  to  some  he  need  never  despair  of  a  favourable 
more  congenial  employment,  in  whidi  verdict  The  Whigs  will  remember 
there  may  be  a  less  accurate  adjust*^  how  the  Irish  Parliament  seised  upon 
men t  of  the  proportion  between  his  ^t^'&\xcLent\i\he,forthegoodofthe 
deserts  and  his  advantages.  Church;  and  it  will  go  hard  with  them 
So  far  are  we  from  thinking  diat  if  they  do  not  improve  upon  the  ex« 
all  this  should  be  altered,  and  that  the  ample.  As  Hudibras  tells  us,  the  Puk 
working  clergy  should  be  immediate-  litans  used  to  make  war 
ly  put  in  possession  of  two  or  three  ^  _  ^  ^ 
hundred  a^year,  that  we  would  regard  kinuelfX  ^w^fthing 
such  a  measure  as  the  speedy  for^  Thr^eSsJgswm  ^  to  S? 
runner  of  the  downfall  oftheChiKch  j,^  ^^  andfor7eUgion  too.- 
of  Ireland.    Then,  indeed,  it  would 

become  a  mass  of  corruption,  and  de-  Only  let  the  Duke  l^ld  the  reins  of 
serving  of  all  the  denunciations  of  its  power  for  two  years  longer,and  Church 
revilers.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  what-  revenues  shall  be  put  upon  such  a 
ever  of  soundness  belongs  to  it  may  be  comfortable  footing  in  Ireland,  that 
traced  to  the  worth  and  the  excellence  they  will  be  the  most  handy  things  in 
which  have  so  nobly  and  so  disinte-  the  world  for  confiscatioxL  The  whole 
restedly  enrolled  themselves  under  its  body  of  the  clergy  wHl  resemble  the 
banner ;  and  were  not  either  prevent-  man  who  got  his  liead  into  the  mouth 
ed  or  deterred,  by  secular  considers-  of  the  lion.  If  they  be  not  obedient 
tions,  from  manifesting  their  zeal  and  to  orders,  diey  may  be  cashiered  with 
their  sincerity.  as  much  faculty  as  a  cornet  of  dra- 
All  this  will  be  quite  unaccountable  goons.  The  Premier>  possibly,  con- 
to  the  *'  pop-and-carry-one"  gentle-  templates  the  necessity  of  some  «ttcce« 
men.  Joseph  Hume  (the  poor  inno-  daneum  to  the  Jesuit  establishments 
cent  fellow  who  was  so  sadly  drcum-  which  are  about  to  be  extinguished, 
rented  by  the  Greek  Commissioners)  and  therefore  wishes  to  have  the  cler- 
will  be  in  amaze  to  hear  that  ang  one  gy  of  the  Established  Church  regi- 
can  be  found  to  undertake  any  thing  men  ted  as  a  species  of  "  regulars," 
without  "  a  con-si-de-ra-tion.  Tho-»  vehom  it  may  be  expedient  to  employ 
mas  Spring  Rice  and  Daniel  Whittle  occasionally  in  aid  of  the  police,  and, 
Harvey,  whose  reformation  of  the  whose  services  may  be  calculated  upon 
Church  would  consist  in  cutting  it  up  moro  cettainly,  when  they  are  lelieyed. 
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^om  the  burden  of  those  temporali* 
ties,  in  virtue  of  which  they  constitute 
"  the  third  estate  of  the  realm,"  and 
which  have  hitherto  guaranteed  to 
them  a  substantive^and  an  independ- 
ent existence. 

But  these  things  are  in  the  womb 
of  time.  The  cup  of  the  Amorites  is 
not  yet  full.  These  last  dregs  of  the 
vial  of  Divine  vengeance  have  not  yet 
been  poured  out  upon  us.  He^  to 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  may  yet 
avert  them,  if  we  turn  from  those 
courses  which  have  caused  his  dis- 
pleasure to  wax  so  hot,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  ^  which  "  the  things  that 
snould  have  been  for  our  use,  have 

been  made  unto  us  an  occasion  of  fall« 

.     $$ 
ing* 

We  have  spoken  our  minds  freelv 
respecting  that  vulgar  proj  ect  of  Church 
reform,  which  would  proceed  upon  the 
pretext  of  improving  the  temporal  con- 
dition of  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
clergy.  The  error  of  its  patrons  con- 
sists simply  in  this,  viz.  they  consider 
the  Church  made  for  the  convenience 
of  the  clergy,  instead  of  considering 
the  clergy  appointed  for  the  use  of  this 
Church.  This  is  a  very  natural  mis* 
take  for  those  who  never  look  beyond 
",  the  loaves  and  fishes,"  and  who  find 
it  as  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Church 
can  subserve  any  spiritual  purpose,  as 
that  they  themselves  could  be  actuated 
by  any  spiritual  consideration.  But 
is  there  nothing  amiss — nothing  that 
requires,improvement— in  the  subsist- 
ing ecclesiastical  arrangements  ?  Yea, 
there  is  much— (we  speak  it  with  a 
bitter  and  melancholy  seriousness^ — 
ihuch^  which,  if  not  altered^  and  tnat 
M^eedily,  must  ensure  and  precipitate 
the  downfall,  and,  what  is  worse,  jusm 
iify  the  condemnation,  of  that  system 
of  Church  Government  which  has  ex- 
isted in  these  countries  for  the  last 
three  hundred  years ! 

PluraUties  are  a  great  evil.  But 
they  have  been  necessitated  by  the 
shameless  robbery  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  poverty  to  which  the 
dergy  were  reduced  by  the  flagitious 
withholding  of  the  agistment  tithe, 
rmdered  the  union  of  livings  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  secure  a  compe- 
tent provision  for  the  incumbent  Thus 
whole  tracts  of  country  have  been  de- 

? rived  of  pastoral  superintendence, 
^he  sphere  of  clerical  responsibilit]r 
was  increased,  while  the  means  of  cle- 
rical efficiencywere  contracted.     It  is 


iurely  no  wonder  that|  Under  such 
circumstances.  Popery  should  have 
maintained  its  ground,  or  have  been 
only  occasionally  disturbed  by  the  de* 
Bultory  inroads  of  fanaticism. 

But  woe  to  those  who  aggravate 
this  state  of  things  by  adding  parish 
to  parish,  for  the  benefit  of  friends 
and  connexions,  ^^  until  there  is  no 
place  left"  for  the  useful  labourer  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard  !  Yea,  we  say  tQ 
the  Episcopal  Scribes  and  Pharisees^ 
Woe  to  them !  And  shall  we,  dare  we^ 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  such  is, 
to  a  shameless  extent,  the  case  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  To  deny  a  fact 
so  notorious  were  scarcely  less  unpar« 
donable  than  the  practice  itself.  We^ 
who  love  the  Church  in  its  purity, 
feel  a  double  horror  at  an  abuse  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  which  stains 
its  character,  and  perils  its  existence. 
It  appears  to  us  as 

-i— <*  a  spot  upon  a  Vestal's  robe, 

The  worse  for  what  it  stains." 

And  if  something  be  not  done  to  check 
it — ^if  greater  difficulties  than  appear 
at  present  to  exist,  are  not  interposed, 
to  prevent  the  heaping  of  many  bene- 
fices upon  the  same  individual— the 
Church  of  Ireland  will,  ere  long, 
substantially  verify  the  foulest  libel 
of  its  most  vinilent  calumniator,  and 
become,  indeed,  in  its  bloated  ineffi- 
ciency, "  the  gorgeous  nuisance "  it 
has  lleen  represented. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? — "By 
greater  care  in  the  appointment  of 
those  dignitaries  whose  power  and  im 
fiuence  chiefly  regulate  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  As  are  the  Bishops,  such 
WILL  BE  THE  Church.  If  mcu  are 
chosen  for  that  important  office  from 
secular  and  worldly  motives — from  fa- 
mily connexion,  Parliamentary  inte- 
rest, personal  regard — it  is  not  to  bs 
expected  that  they  will  be  more  scru- 
pulous in  their  appointments  than 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  pro* 
moted.  And  thus  what  is  virtually 
simony,  will  be  legitimated  and  aystem- 
atized;  and  the  Temple  will  become, 
a  second  time,  the  market-place  of  the 
money-changers,  who  practise  theo- 
logy as  a  gainful  trade,  and  care  not 
how  much  their  sacred  profession 
loses  in  worth  and  in  dignity,  provided 
they  but  profit  by  4ts  desecration  ! 

In  this  case,  sectaries  will  creep  in, 
and  do,  after  their  own  fashion,  the 
business  which  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
bli^ied  Church  leatre  undone.    Like 
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parasites^  they  will  establish  them« 
selves  upon  the  part  of  the  system 
ifhieh  is  unsound,  and  never  cease  to 
abstract  its  nutriment^  until  they  have 
left  it  a  marrowless  Aeleton  ;^xhi<f 
biting  something  like  a  reversal  of 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  dry  bones  ;— -in  the 
one  case,  the  dry  bones  were  covered 
with  skin,  and  clothed  with  integu- 
ments, until  they  became  a .  living 
thing ;  in  the  other  case^  the  livins 
thing  becomes  gradually  deprived  ca 
its  vitality  and  its  organization. 

If,  therefore,  this  evil  would  be 
avoided^  the  cause  of  it  must  be  re- 
moved. The  prostitution  of  Church 
patronage  roust  have  an  end.  A  check 
must  be  given  to  the  audacious  ef- 
frontery or  intriguing  and  worldly  ec* 
clesiastics.  Men  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing, of  sound  doctrine  and  blameless 
lives^  must  be  sought  out,  and  invest- 
ed with  that  station  and  authority 
which  may  render  them  most  exten- 
sively useful.  It  is  thus  alone  that 
the  Church  can  appear  as  the  hand- 
maid of  true  religion ;  and  it  is  only 
in  that  character  it  can  conciliate  the 
i^espect  and  reverence  which  were  al- 
ways its  best,  and  are  now  its  only 
'*  securities."  Something,  therefore, 
thould  be  done,  and,  if  the  Govern- 
ment are  sincere  in  their  wishes  to 
preserve  it,  something  will  be  done, 
to  prevent  the  horrible  sacrilege  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which  nothing  short  of 
the  overruling  Providence  of  God 
could  have  preserved  it. 

We  have  said,  that  as  are  the  Bishops, 


•uch  will  be  the  Church.  The  fidelity 
and  efficiency  ;0f  those  exalted  digni- 
taries are  thjerefore  of  the  very  last 
importance.  How  may  they  be  beat 
appointed  ?  As  long  as  the  governing 
power  of  the  country  was  exclusive^ 
hf  Protestant,  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  presuming  that  the  power 
of  the  King,  as  head  of  the  Church, 
would  not  be  abused.  He  and  his 
Ministers  were  pledged,  both  by  feel- 
ing and  principle,  to  support  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
presumed  that  they  would  sanction 
any  project  by  which  it  might  be  sub- 
verted. But  the  constitution  has,  by 
the  late  measures,  undergone  in  that 
respect  an  essential  change.  The 
King,  it  is  true,  must  remain  a  Protes- 
tant. He  is  only  known,  however, 
through  his  constitutional  advisers. 
They  may  be,  either  in  part  or  in 
whole.  Papists :  and,  in  such  case,  in 
what  manner  is  his  ecclesiastical  su« 
premacy  likely  to  be  exerted  ?  Either 
they  must  consent  to  be  ciphers  in 
office,  or  he  must  consent  to  be  a  ci- 
pher in  the  State.  Can  that  authority, 
which  was  rightly  vested  in  hinj 
when  under  the  influence  of  Protestant 
principles,  and  receiving  advice  from 
none  but  Protestant  counsellors,  be 
safely  submitted  to  without  limitation, 
direction,  or  control,  other  than  that 
which  it  receives  from  the  most  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  national  reli- 
gion ?  We  think  not.  We  cannot  but 
think  that,  by  the  late  measures,  the 
ground  has  been  swept  from  under  the 
King's  supremacy.*    It  is,  therefore^ 


"  We  should  not  forget  that  a  provision  has  been  made,  in  the  emancipating  bill', 
that  Church  patronage  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
case  the  Premier  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  If  Parliament  were  not  effete,  and 
legislative  mind  extinct  in  the  national  council,  such  a  provision  would  not  be  for  one 
moment  entertained.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  prindpte  of  the  Govern- 
ment; it  is  declared,  virtually,  th(U  the  Church  is  no  longer  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
States  and  honourable  members  seek  a  remedy  against  the  certain  effects  of  such  a 
change,  by  putting  the  Church  patronage,  which  would  otherwise  be  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Catholic  prime  minister,  into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury !  But, 
fbrgetting  for  a  moment  the  mockery  of  such  a  proposal,  may  we  not  ask,  "  Quis  cus- 
todiet  ipsum  custodem  ?**  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  he  may  be  appointed  by  that  very 
Popish  influence,  which  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  expedient  that  be  should  supersede  ? 
It  is  strange  that  it  was  not  considered  how  the  whole  framework  of  Government 
must  be  affected  by  the  measures  lately  introduced ;  and  that,  what  part  soever  of  the 
old  system  was  bottomed  on  its  Protestantism,  must  either  be  so  modified  as  to  suit  the 
new  order  of  things,  or  abandoned.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  talk  of  neutralizing, 
in  one  instance,  the  hostility  of  a  single  individual  against  the  Kstablished  Church, 
even  if  it  could  (and  it  cannot)  be  neutralized,  when  the  wind  and  the  tide  have  set 
in  against  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  the  most  dexterous  seamanship  can 
preserve  it  above  the  waves.  Tbe  reader  will  judge  for  himself,  whether  the  plan 
which  we  propose  .in  the  present  paper  is  or  is  not  calculated  to  provide  an  adequate 
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high  time  to  eontSdet  ^hat  should  be  lors^  but  also  against  his  own  liability 

done  for  secniiDg  to  the  Crown  that  to  err,  in  a  matter  where  error  mighr 

valuable  prerogative,  and-  at  the  «ame  be  so  injurious  to  true  religion  ? 

time  providing  that  it  should  not  be  It  is  not  always  fh>m  an  utter  want 

Buffered  to  ^strate  the  very  ends  it  of  principle^  from  an  te/^er  indifference 

was  intended  to  answer.    To-day,  his  about  what  is  right  or  wrong,  that  bad 

Majes^  may  avail  himself  of  the  ad-»  ecclesiastical  appointments  are  made  ; 

vice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  hut  because  of  the  preponderance  of 

Mr  Peel.    To-morrowi  he  may  be  de-  *omc  worldly  motive,  which  is  suffered 

pendent  for  counsel  upon  the  Duke  of  to  have  an  undue  inflt^nce,  from  th^ 

Norfolk  and  tfae  Earl  of  Shrewsbury^  absence  of  alt  those  antagonist  oonsU 

In  this  latter  case,  it  is  surely  fitting  derations  that  are  beet  ccUculated  to 

that  th&  Church  should  not  be  exposed  counteract  it.    Now,  in  the  case  f^p^ 

to  the  machinations  of  men  by  whom  posed,  this  would  not  be  so.  The  mo« 

she  is  conscientiously  detested.    For  ment  for  making  so  important  a  choice 

this  purpose  it  is  expedient,  therefore,  would  be  one  of  peculiar  solemnity, 

thatanecclenastical  commission  should  Every  motive  which  may  be  deemed 

be  appointed,  consisting  exclusively  morally  and  religiously  influential 

of  those  who  are  pledged,  by  conscien*  would  be  accumulated,  and,  as  it 

tious  persuasion,  to  uphold  the  reli-  were,  concentrated,  for  the  purpose  of 

gion  of  the  State ;  and  whose  duty  it  producing  a  right  determination.  The 

should  be  to,  assist  his  Majesty  by  individuals  to  whom  so  sacred  a  trust 

their  advice,  m  all  those  cases  where  he  was  committed,  would  feel  their  aw-* 

is  called  upon  to  make  important  ec-  ful  responsibility.   They  would  stand 

clesiastical  appointments.    Were  this  before  the  public  as  the  sworn  &;uard-« 

done,  the  danger  which  menaces  the  ians  of  the  national  faith ;  and  they 

Church  from  tne  influence  of  Popish  could  hot,  without  beins  self- convict* 

Ministers  would  be  in  a  great  measure  ed  of  guilt  as  deep  as  tnat  of  Judas^^ 

obviated.     And  were  it  undertaken  become  perjured  and  mercenary  trai<* 

sincerely,  and  acted  upon  wisely,  and  tors  to  the  cause  of  their  religion  and 

under  such  regulations  as  ^e  will  ven-  their  God. 

ture  to  suggest,  it  would  do  more  to  We  can  easily  conceive  an  indivi- 

increase  the  efficiency,  and  uphold  the  dual  Bishop,  (woo  has  a  living  to  dis« 

moral  respectabiUty,  of  the  Establish-  pose  of,  and  who  feels  strongly  desi« 

ment,  than  all  that  has  been  done  for  rous  to  confer  it  upon  some  ravoored 

it  since  the  Revolution.              ^  relative,)  when  sitting  in  his  easy 

Suppose   the   most   distinguished  chair,  and  surrounded  bv  his  family^ 

churchmen  in  the  kingdom  to  consti-  very  likely  to  be  unduly  mfluenced  by 

tute  the  commission  which  we  have  ad«  their  solicitations.    He  is  then  in  the 

,vised;  suppose  that,  when  the  next  va-  very  vortex  of  temptation.  '  He  finds 

cancy  occurs  on  the  bench  of  Bishops^  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  what  is,  in 

they  are  called  upon  to  recommend  reality,  a  public  trust,  is  notprivate 

to  his  Majesty  a  fitting  candidate;  property; — and  still  more  difficult  to. 

suppose  that,  for  this  purpose,  after  resist  the  inclination  to  dispose  of  itj^ 

a  suitable  preparation  on  their  part,  rather  according  to  his  personal  predi<^ 

they  assemble  in  the  house  of  God,  lection,  than  for  the  interest  of  the 

ana  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Church.    But  place  that  same  indivi* 

Divine  blessing  upon  what  they  are  dual  in  other  circumstances ;  let  him 

about  to  do,  and  after  receiving  the  be  surrounded  by  a  diflerent  atmosr 

holy  sacrament,  they  deposit,  upon  the  phere;  ^'  procul  este,  profani !"  let  him 

communion  table,  the  names  of  those  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  secu* 

whom  they  consider  most  deserving —  lar  considerations ;  let  that  act  of  re* 

we  ask,  is  there  not,  under  such  cir-  ligious  worship,  the  most  solemn  by 

cumstanoes,  a  strong  probability  that  which  his  allegiance  to  his  God  can  be 

an  honest  and  a  Judicious  selection  attested,  tmmec^ui^e/l^  precede  that  exer- 

would  be  made;  and  that  the  Sovereign  dse  of  his  episcopal  authority,  upon 

would  not  only  be  protected  against  Uie  due  performance  of  which  depend 

the  interested  advice  of  evil  counsel-  interests  so  unspeakably  important ; 

remedy  for  the  apprehended  evils.  We  think  it  is,  and  that  if  adopted  and  persevered 
in,  It  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  Church ;  and,  by  so  doing,  contribute  not  a  little 
to  avert  the  calamities  which  impend  over  our  other  institutions. 
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l6t  hftOf  ht  tt  Hfotu,  he  tnsclff  t(^  feci, 
tnost  itapremhdj,  that  what  he  has  to 
decfde  on  U  shnply  tMsj-^wHether  he 
fpiU  con/yf  the  parish  upon  the  dergy^ 
many  or  the  clergyman  upon  the  parish; 
whether  hk  will  set  over  three 

OSL  four  THOtrSAKD  HUMAK  SOULS 
SOKE  FlOirS  AND  EFPICIEKT  PASTOR, 
WHO  IffAY  LEAB  THEM  TO  GrOD  ;  OR 
ABAKBOir  THEM  tO  THE  MISDIREC- 
TION OR  NEGLIGENCE  OF  SOME  CARE- 
tt^n  MERCENARY,  WHO  MAY  SUFFER 
THEM  TO  GO  TO  THE  BEVIL  ;  let  him 

be  thtts  warned,  thus  admonished, 
ftnd  thus  aided  in  his  choice,  by  other 
and  better  lights  and  influences  than 
those  of  this  world,  and  we  sadly  mis- 
take if  the  consequences  would  not 
be  speedily  apparent  in  the  improre- 
ment  which  would  be  visible  in  every 
deportment  of  the  ministry. 

Any  man  may  make  a  oad  ecclesf- 
astica!  appointment  when  he  is  liviog. 


to  all  intents  and 
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OSes,  ''  without 


God  in  the  world.  No  man,  in  the 
presence  of  his  God,  and  in  the  sight 
of  that  congregation  to  whom  he  is 
called  ugon  to  be  an  example,  and, 
as  part  of  a  religious  solemnity,  can 
DARE  TO  DO  SO,  without  deliberately 
writing  "  reprobate"  upon  his  own 
forehead ;  without  saying  to  corrup- 
tion, *^  Thou  art  my  father  "  and  con- 
tracting  a  degree  of  guilt  which  scarce- 
ly admits  of  expiation. 

Thus,  there  woidd  be  ensured  to 
the  Church,  as  far  as  human  regula- 
tions could  ensure  it,  a  supply  of  good 
V  and  able  Bishops ;  and  this  would  go 
far  to  remedy  whatever  of  disorder  or 
inefficiency  is  at  present  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  amazing  what  a  good  Bishop  can 
do  for  advancing  the  ends  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  if  they 
were  seen  to  be  thus  zealous  in  the  vo- 
cation to  which  they  are  called,  and 
making  their  power,  and  wealth,  and 
influence  subservient  to  the  holy  cause 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  they  would 
not  only  receive  the  confidence,  and 
gladden  the  hearts,  of  thefaithfiil 
people  who  have  always  regarded  their 
order  with  an  aflectionate  reverence, 
but  they  would  extort  an  involuntary 
homage  from  Whigs  and  Radicals, 
wluch  would  be  their  best "  security* 
against  present  dangers. 

But  what  we  have  reconomended 
would  be  incomplete  without  other 
r^ulations.  The  prindple  should  be 
extended  to  the  appointment  of  the 
parochial  ckrgy.    That  should  be 


eondoctpd  in  this  manner:  het  iht 
Bishops  assemble  in  the  metropolis, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  all  cleri- 
cal vacancies,  four  times  a- year.  Let 
them  attend  divine  service  at  one  of 
the  cathedral  churches;  and,  after 
having  received  the  holy  sacrament, 
let  them  notninate  to  the  cures  of  souls 
which  are  vacant  in  their  respective 
dioceses,  exactly  in  the  manner  pr^ 
scribed  for  the  commissioners  appoints 
ed  by  the  King.  This  mode  of  fill- 
ing  preferments  would,  if  duly  obser- 
red,  make  every  Bishop  feel,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  do  was  a  solemn 
spiritual  act ;  and  he  must  be  more 
than  ordinarily  callous,  if  he  were  in- 
fluenced, under  such  circumstances,  by 
gross  and  woridlv  considerations. 

It  is  delightful,  to  those  who  know 
the  Iiish  church,  and  value  true  reli- 
gion, to  see  'the  cheerful  piety  with 
which  manygood,but  by  their  Bishops 
neglected  clergymen,  labour  in  thdr 
holyl  calling ;  but  it  is  deeply  pain- 
ful to  think,. that  they  have  been  long 
and  cruelly  n^lected,  and  that  they 
have  been,  spending  their  best  years 
in  fierforming  the  duties,  and  main- 
taining the  character^  of  their  sacred 
profession,  merely  in  order  that  othen 
who  do  not  labour  may  enjoy  its  ad« 
vantages. 

'*  Sie  vos  non  vobis  meDificatls,  apes  l*' 
Why  is  this?  Because  the  Bisho]*, 
who  should  be  the  protector  and  the 
promoter  of  clerical  usefulness,  hMt^ 
uaUy  and  unconsciously  regards  his 
Church  patronage  as  private  property, 
and  fancies  that  he  performs  his  whole 
duty  when  he  disposes  of  it,  according 
to  their  respective  degrees  of  propin« 
quity,  amongst  his  relatives,  his  con« 
nexions,  and  his  friends  1  Occasional- 
ly he  may  find  it  necessary,  for  appear- 
ance' sake,  to  confer  some  trifling  be- 
nefice upon  a  talented  or  laborious  cu- 
rate. But,  generally  speaking,  is  not 
the  care  of  his  own  famuy  the  rule,  and 
a  r^ard  for  the  best  interests  of  reli- 
gion the  exception  ?  Now,  we  would 
nave  this  directly  reversed.  We  would 
have  the  Bishop  **  ^ee\i  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness,** 
and  depend  upon  the  goodness  and  the 
providence  of  Grod  for  his  temporM  as 
well  as  his  eternal  reward.  And  lor 
this  purpose,  we  would  put  him  into 
circumstances  which  would  diminish 
considerably  the  temptations  with 
which  he  has  to  struggle,  and  operate 
^werf ully  in  aid  of  those  elevated  and 


iy^iiitual  .views  which  m^  best  enable 
him  to  niake  %,  wise  and  a  singlemind- 
ed  selection.  \.  ' 

A  body  of  Clergy  thus  appointed 
wbuld  be  worthy  of  a  Church  which  is 
the  most  perfect  representative  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity;  they  would  hie 
worthy  of  a  liturgy  which  is  the  most 
perfect  form  of  **  sound  words"  that 
e^er  was  composed.  And  such  a.  Churchy 
ihtts administered,  could  not  be  over- 
thrown. It  might  be  cast  offfrom  the 
State;  it  might  be  plundered;  bad  men 
mighty  for  a  season^  usurp  an  unholy 
dominion  over  it,  and  bind  it,  and  ^oU 
it  of  its  goods.  But  they  could  not  rob 
it  of  that  divine  virtue  which  is  en- 
shrined within  it^  ^' which  will  not 
die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed^"  ancl 
which,  despite  of  all  the  malice  of  its 
enemies,  will  commend  it  to  the  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  of  a  less  "  un- 
toward generation,"  by  whom  it  will 
be  lovedand  valued  as  the  safest  guide 
to  happiness  and  immortality.  *'  Fear 
not  them  Which  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  have  nothing  that  they  can 
do.  But  rather  fear  him  iivho,  after 
he  hath  killed,  is  able  to  cast  both  soul 
and  body  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto 
you,  fear  him." 

Such  an  establishment,  such  a  body 
of  clergy,  such  a  form  of  prayer,  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  ^n  unprin- 
cipled'Minister,  or  a  rapacious  Parlia- 
ment. Despite  all  that  might  be  said 
or  done  against  it,  "  It  would,'*  to  use 
the  words  of  a  beloved  and  most  pro- 
foundly judging  writer,  **  accomplish 
its  every  purpose.  Its  solemn,  yet 
dbeerful  beauty,  would  engage  the 
first  sensibilities  of  childhood.  It? 
gently  insinuated,  yet  powerful  disci^ 

?line,  would  shield  the  purity  of  youth* 
ts  sublime  morality  would  illuminate 
every  path,  and  influence  every  move- 
ment, of  active  life.  And  its  tranqu^ 
spirit  would  invite  declining  age  to 
seek,  in  its  soothing  bosom,  compen- 
sation for  the  infirmities^  and  support 
under  the  sufferings,  of  sinking  na- 
ture." 

It  wil|  be  said,  that  the  Bishops  are 
already  under  as  strong  an  obligation 
as  could  be  imposed  upon  them,  tp 
net,  in  all  cases  of  clerical  appoint- 
ment, as  if  they  were  in  the  preisence 
of  God ;  that  their  vows  at  ordination, 
and  their  professions  at  consecration^ 
pledge  them,  as  deeply  as  men  could 
be  pledged,  to  use  all  their  episcop^J 
influence  for  the  beiiefitoftl^e Church; 
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and  that,  if  thes^  are  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  perfbirin  their  duty,  they 
would  riot  be  moved  to  do  so,  "  even 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Thi^ 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  said,  and 
miich  more  to  the  same  eflbct ;  but  we 
trust  to  the  good  sense  of  our  readers 
to  perceive  mat  it  is  altogestber  inap- 
plicable. It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Bishops  are  very  deeply  pledged  to  a 
course  of  action,  which,  nevertheless, 
very  many  of  them  do  not  pursue. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  set  them  down 
as  utterly  contemning  their  jiledges; 
but  only  as  forgetting  them,  as  lo- 
sing sight  of  them,  as  sufieringthe  im^ 
pressions  made  by  them  to  be  defaced 
and  obliterated  by  the  world.  Arid 
the  object  of  the  regulations  which 
we  have  proposed,  is,  to  renew  those 
salutary  inipressions^  that  they  may  he 
enabled,  upon  important  emergencies, 
to  act  as  freshly  under  their  injfluence, 
as  when  they  had  been  first  received. 

A  word,'  now,  with  respect  to  the  en- 
couragement of  theological  learning. 
It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  it  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  at  present.  That  profound 
acquaintance  with  all  the  depths  of 
their  profession,  which  distinguished 
the  divine  of  former  times,  is  but 
rarely  to  be  found ;  and  our  modem 
theologues  seem  well  content  to  siib- 
i^t,  as  it  were,  upon  the  crumbs  which 
have  fallen  from  the  tables  of  the 
'^  giants  who  lived  in  those  days." 
Something,  therefore,  should  be  &ne 
to  encourage  a  more  steady,  systematic, 
and  persevering  application  to  the 
study  of  divinity  as  a  science,  ihan 
can  be  expected  to  be  undertaken,  by 
competent  minds,  without  the  certain- 
ty of  a  definite  and  not  remote  advan- 
tage. 

This  object,  we  conceive,  would  be 
gained,  if  it  were  stipulated,  that  each 
Bishop,  at  his  consecration,  should 
Set  apart  one  living,  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  man  who  was  best  prepared 
in  a  given  course  of  divinity;  the 
course  to  be  determined  by  those  who 
were  most  competent  to  prescribe  it 
with  judgment  and  discrimination. 
The  details  of  such  a  proceeding  might 
be  easily  arranged.  We  would  have 
the  examination,  by  all  means,  open 
to  the  public.  This  would  ensure 
Mr  play,  and  interest  the  community 
at  large  in  the  concerns  of  the  Church, 
to  a  degree  that  must  give  rise  to  a 
Tery  strong  prepossession  in  its  favour. 

It  is  obvious,  tht^t  a  bounty,  such 
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88  we  propose/ would  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  engage  a  large  number  of 
excellent  and  talented  clergymen  in 
that  course  of  reading,  by  which  they 
may  be  best  qualifi^  for  explaining 
the  doctrine  of  our  most  holy  religion^ 
and  upholding  the  character  of  our 
national  Church.    We  well  know  the 
wide  difference  between  knowledge 
and  practice; — between  learning  awl 
faith.    And  we  are  also  aware,  that^ 
to  have  a  learned  clergyman  in  every 
parish,  is  not  less  practicable  than  it 
would  be  inexpedient.    But,  assured* 
ly,  there  should  be  a  few  such  in  every 
diocese;  and  that  is  all  that  is  pro* 
Tided  for  by  the  plan  at  present  pro- 
posed.   Without  a  certain  number  of 
learned  clergymen,  the  Church  cannot 
stand.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  stand- 
ing army,  by  which  alone  it  can  be 
protected  against  the  assaults  of  in- 
fidels and  sectaries;  as  well  as  the 
standing  authority,  by  which  divi- 
sions amon^t  its  members  may  best  be 
prevented,  and  it  be  ^'  kept  at  unity 
with  itself."   If,  therefore,  something 
be  not  done,  to  uphold  its  character 
in  this  respect,  it  must  be  torn  by  dis- 
sensions, which  will  render  it  an  easy 
prey  to  the  watchful  adversaries  who 
hate  it  because  it  rebukes  their  un<« 
gjodliuess,  or  who  cherish  a  conscien« 
tious  abhorrence  of  its  principles. 

It  would  be  right  that  no  one  should 
be  suffered  to  appear  at  the  examina- 
tion who  was  not  in  holy  orders,  and 
iwho  had  not  served  a  certain  number 
of  years,  in  some  parochial  cure,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  diocesan.  Thus^ 
1>}[  making  the  efficient  discharge  of 
ministeriad  duties  a  prerequisite  even 
ito  being  a  candidate  for  the  living  in 
question,  a  vast  increase  of  profession- 
al usefulness  would  be  ensured,  and 
an  impulse  would  be  imparted  to 
ctvery  individual,  connected  with  the 
working  part  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, that  could  not  but  be  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  advantages.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  much  of  the 
hostility  with  which  the  clergy  at 
present  are  regarded,  would  be  dimi« 
pished,  when  their  zeal,  in  the  holy 
cause  to  which  they  were  pledged, 
was  thus  made  manifest;  and  when 
they  endeavoured,  by  "  a  patient  per- 
severance in  well-doing,"  to  put  to 
shame  the  ignorance  or  the  malice  of 
those  who  had  regarded  them  with 
obloquy  or  vituperation. 

The  examination^  too^  if  well  con* 
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ducted,  might  itself  be  an  engine  of 
v^ry  great  importtoce.  We  Can  easily 
conceive  a  series  of  questions  proposed 
by  discreet  and  learned  examiners^ 
toi^ching  any  of  the  important  topics 
which  interest  and  divide  the  public, 
eliciting  such  answers  as  might  be  re- 
plete with  useful  information,  and 
conveying,  in  ther  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  manner,  such  a  refutation 
of  prevailing  errors,  as  must  power- 
fully  promote  the  peace  of  the  Churchy 
and  the  well-being  of  true  reli^on. 
We  have,  oiirselves,  witnessed  effects 
of  this  kind,  from  examinations  held 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  that 
which  we  at  present  contemplate ;  and 
we  aire  fully  persuaded,  that,  from  ^e 
calm  and  unostentatious  manner  in 
which  enquiry  would  be  conducted^ 
and  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  tone  in 
which  information  would  be  afforded^ 
without  any  of  the  noise  or  the  vehe- 
mence of  controversy,  their  efficacy  in 
putting  an  extinguislier  upon  many  of 
those  '^questions  that  engender  strife" 
would  be  very  great  indeed. 

It  is  true,  they  might  not  always 
serve  as  a  perfect  test  of  superior  me- 
i^it.  The  man  of  nerve  will  some- 
times, at  an  examination,  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  Uie  man  of 
mind.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  not  always,  or  often  occur ;  and 
when  it  does,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
as  an  inevitable  inconvenience.  The 
test  which  we  propose  is,  we  believe^ 
the  best  that  can  be  had ;  and  unless 
a  better  may  be  devised,  we  must  take 
it  even  as  it  is,  with  its  concomitant 
imperfections.  If  it  would  not  reach 
every  case,  it  would  reach  most  cases  ; 
and  even  where  it  did  not  strictly  ap- 
ply, much  might  be  left  to  the  discri- 
mmation  of  candid  and  intelligent 
examiners. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we 
propose  a  public  examination  more  as 
a  means  of  increasing  general  know- 
ledge, than  as  an  infallible  test  of  in- 
dividual proficiency.  This  end  it 
would  most  completely  answer.  The 
Church  would  largely  benefit  by  the 
Stimulus  it  would  afford  to  learning, 
and  be  enriched,  not  naerely  by  the 
amount  of  the  acquisitions  of  those 
candidates  who  had  obtained  their  re- 
Yrard,  but  also  by  that  of  those  who 
might  have  been  unsuccessful.  Those 
who  fell,  as  well  as  those  who  sur- 
vived, would  redound  to  its  honour, 
and  contribute  to  its  victory.     And 
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we  cannot  BUf^KMe  that^  under  tke 
improved  sjatem  of  Church  Govern* 
ment  tvliich  we  have  ventured  to  re^ 
commend,  many  of  the  desarving  in* 
dividuali  who  might,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  outstripped  by  more  fortu- 
nate competitors,  would  not  ultimate- 
ly, by  good  and  faithful  Bishops,  be 
provided  for  in  a  manner  folly  com- 
mensurate with  their  desarts  and  their 
necessities. 

Thus  have  we  ventured  to  sketch  a 
project  for  the  reform  of  the  Churchy 
which,  we  firmly  believe,  would  raise 
its  character,  and  increase  its  useful- 
ness, without  putting  Government  to 
the  expense  of  one  shilling,  and  with- 
out departing  in  the  least  from  the 
principles  which  govern  our  system  of 
ecclesiastical  polity.  This,  we  are 
aware,  will  not  at  all  suit  the  views  of 
Thomas  Spring  Rice  and  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey,  whose  mode  of  spi- 
ritualizing the  Church  would  consist 
in  reducing  it  to  a  state  of  apostolic 
poverty.  They  would  plunder  its  re- 
venues in  order  to  stimulate  its  indus- 
try, upon  the  jwrinciple, 

'*  Ibit  qui  perdidit  zonam.** 

But  giving  these  conscientious  and 
immaculate  spoliators  all  due  credit 
for  their  disinterested  zeal,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  may,  in  the  hands  of  upright 
clergymen,  be  fully  as  benefidally  em- 
ployed AS  they  could  possibly  be  in  the 
hands  of  indifferent  laymen;  and  that^ 
provided  we  take  proper  care  to  have 
a  race  of  worthy  and  exemplary  pas- 
tm-s,  we  need  entertain  no  apprehen- 
sion that  the  revenues  allocated  for 
their  maintenance  will  be  misemploy- 
ed. 

But,  setting  for  a  moment  conside- 
rations of  justice  and  policy  aside^  to 
us  it  has  always  appeared  the  extreme 
o£  folly  in  the  laity  to  quarrel  with 
the  provision  which  has  been  made  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
It  is  like  the  right  hand  quarrelling 
with  the  left  for  its  bread  and  butter. 
In  our  Church,  where  the  interests  of 
both  clergy  and  laity  are  so  dove- 
tailed and  intertwined  with  each  other, 
by  descent,  by  marriage,  and  by  con« 
sanguinity — who  are  the  clergy  but 
the  sons,  the  brothers,  the  fathers,  the 
fathers-in-law,  or  the  brothers-in-law, 
of  those  who  are  yet  disposed  to  regard 
them  with  aversion,  if  not  with  hos- 
tility, because  they  are  the  possessors 
of  a  property,  which,  witJbout  trench- 


ing on  any  exittkw  rights,  oonfen 
upon  them  respectability  and  inde«i 
pendence  ?  If  the  patriotic  layman^ 
whose  chder  rises  wh^i  his  clergyman 
demai^  his  tithe,  would  but  consider 
that,  to-morrow  or  next  day,  that  tithe 
may  be  his  own,  in  the  shape  of  a  proN 
vision  for  his  son,  or  his  son-in-law, 
or  his  nephew,  or  his  brother,  his 
virtuous  indignation  would,  we  flatter 
ourselves,  not  so  frequently  extinguish 
biscommon- sense,  by  transgressing  the 
limits  of  justice  and  humanitv.  Of 
what  advantage  would  it  be  to  him  or 
to  his  children,  that  the  tithe  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  great  estates,  and  went 
to  swell  the  coffers  of  some  lordly  ab* 
sentee,  which  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  confiscation.  We 
can  very  easUy  conceive  the  direct  in« 
terest  which,  humanly  speaking,  the 
great  landed  proprietors  have  in  such 
an  event ;  for  it  must  all  be  clear  gain 
to  them.  But  the  middle  classes—- 
that  they  should  be  mad  enough  to 
seek  the  annihilation  of  the  fund 
which  guarantees  to  their  children  and 
.  connexions  a  competent  maintenance 
and  honourable  station,— and  this,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  but  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  over- opulent; 

**  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  add  new  perfume  to  the  violet," 

this  is  "  a  frenzied  flight  of  soul"  into 
the  r^ions  of  modern  liberality  which 
we  have  not  advanced  sufficiently  upon 
"  the  march  of  intellect"  to  be  enabled 
to  appreciate,  but  which,  no  doubt; 
will  qualify  its  possessors  for  the  very 
highest  degree  that  can  be  conferred  by 
the  London  University.  "  Eheu,  vera 
rerum  vocabula  amisimns ;  nam  lap- 
giri  aliena,  liberalitas,  audacia  mala-> 
rum  artium,  fortitude  vocatur." 

The  present  are  awful  times.  They 
are  truly  "  days  of  trouble,  and  of  re* 
buke,  and  of  blasphemy."  We  have 
been  of  late  familiarised  to  such  shift- 
ings  and  changes  of  domestic  policy 
as  would  have  made  the  hairs  of  our 
ancestors  stand  on  end  ;  and  what  they 
would  have  regarded,  with  horror  and 
dismay,  as  portents  and  prodigies 
prognosticating  national  ruin,  we  are 
taught  to  consider  the  pregnant  cau- 
ses, as  well  as  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion, of  national  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity. That  as  such  they  are  intend- 
ed, let  us  not  doubt.  And,  how  little 
credulous  soever  we  may  be  of  theex- 
p^ted  result,  we  will  not  be  prophets 
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of  evil.  We  will  endeavour^  tather^  to.  isee  its  good  woiks,  and  glorify  its  Fa- 
overcome  the  misgivings  with  which  ther  which  is  in  heaven."  All  the 
we  have  hitherto  regarded  the  present  Church  Wants^  is  justice.  Do  it  but 
policy  of  Ministers^  and^  to  the  utmost  justice,  and  it  will  put  you  to  but  lit- 
of  our  power,  co-operate  in  realising  tie  trouble  in  providing  for  its  defence, 
its  predicted  advantages.  Never  was  there  a  system  of  national 
It  was  with  this  view  we  entered  fkith  which,  if  well  and  truly  adibi« 
into  the  details  which  fill  the  prece-  nistered,  was  so  perfectly  calculated 
ding  pages;  and,  by  some  arrangement  for  commanding  the  respect  and  the 
comprising  which,  it  is  our  conscien-  veneration  of  the  people.  But, ''  CQr« 
tious  persuasion  the  Church  of  Ire«  ruptio  optimi  est  peisima  ;"  the  best 
land  can  be  alone  secured.  If  it  be  things,  when  corrupted,  become  the 
suffered  to  go  "  the  way  of  all  flesh,"  worst.  In  the  same  degree  that,  if 
or  reserved  as  the  capital  by  which  well  administered.  It  may  be  maf le  an 
Government  may  purchase  Parlia-  instrument  of  good,  will  it,  if  iU-ad« 
mentary  influence,  it  will  neither  ministered,  become  an  instrument  of 
DE  POSSIBLE  TO  PRBSERTB  IT,  NOR  evil ;  nor  cRtt  any  temporary  expe« 
WILL  IT  BE  WORTH  pRESBRViNo.  dieuts  which  may  be  devised  for  its 
Learning  must  be  encouraged,  piety  support,  prevent  the  ruinous  conse- 
must  be  promoted,  parochial  efficiency  quences  of  those  abuses  by  which  it 
must  be  secured ;  ztal  and  industry,  iii  may  be  profaned  and  desecrated.  As 
their  sacrtd  calling,  must  be  made  a  soon  as  it  begins  to  taint  the  air,  it 
solid  ground  for  the  reasonable  expec-  will  be  scented  afar  ofl^  by  those  birds 
taCion  of  professional  advantages  to  of  prey  whose  ravenous  rapacity  Would 
the  inferior  clergy  ;  the  working  cu-  almost  have  anticipated  the  period  of 
rates,  whom  it  is  unnecessary,  and  its  dissolution ;  "  and  where  the  (»r« 
would  be  pernicious,  to  encourage  by  cass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  ga« 
any  immediate  increase  of  their  sti-  thered  together."  God  grant  that  better 
pend,  must  not  be  eternally  condemn-  things  may  be  in  store  for  it !  and  if 
ed  to  a  life  of  cheerless  drudgery,  in  the  late  nSeasures  should  have  the  ef« 
a  region  of  the  profession  *'  blank  and  feet  of  tranquillizing  the  tfount;^y,  and 
bare,"  *'  where  Hope,  that  comes  to  all.  Government  should  be  more  at  leisure 
comes  never,"  but  must  be  cherished  and  better  disposed  to  take  som^  effi« 
in  proportion  to  their  worth,  and  vi-  cient  step  for  improving  the  ad  mini* 
sited  by  those l>eam8  of  kindly  patron*  stratioh  of  the  Churbh  Of  Ireland,  we 
age  which  may  best  requite  their  toil,  are  persuaded  they  could  do  nothing 
and  be,  at  the  same  time^  its  r8com«  which  would  tend  more  to  re*conciliate 
pense  and  its  alleviation.  Were  these  Protestant  confidence,  and  to  justify 
things  done,  but  little  would  remain  them,forwhat  they  have  already  done, 
undone  for  the  security  of  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  their  country  and  their 
of  Ireland.*    It  would  thus  be  placed  God. 

'<  as  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill,  and  thit  HiB  bbmiocjs. 

cannot  be  hid.'.'  And ''  its  H^t  would        DubUn,  IM  April,  1629. 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  would 


*  We  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  state,  that  thefini  clerical  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  is  most  creditable  to  him ;  and  that,  if  bis  administration 
be  marked  by  many  such,  he  will  be  a  blessing  to  Ireland.  The  Reverend  Mr  Mur- 
ray, rector  of  Askeaton,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  not,  we  are  persuaded,  un- 
known to  our  readers  as  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  Apostle  of  the  Reformation 
in -that  part  of  the  country.  He  is  a  man  altogether  devoted  to  his  sacred  calling, 
with  a  singlemindedness  that  reminds  us  of  primitive  times,  when  the  professors 
of  Christianity  "  thought  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them,"  if  by  the  sacrifice  of  them 
they  might  promote  the  GospeL  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  that 
we  hail  his  promotion  to  the  Deanery  of  Ardalu  Having  said  thus  much,  in  cor- 
dial attestation  to  his  personal  worth,  we  cannot  conclude  without  adding,  that  we 
do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  Vk  perfect  agreement  with  all  his  theological  principles. 


y 


eff^  4  S^ad^  of  Trtxffii  I^Afajr 


A  SHADOW  OF  TI^UTKf  . 
9T    DELTA. 

i  nAD  a  wondf ous  vifl(m-«-a  dreate)  but  not  of  night- 
Wild  figures  nmuifold  and  strange  came  rushing  on  my  sight ; 
'Far  'mid  the  twilight  of  old  time  I  saw  them  flitting  by ; 
Melted  the  mould-damp  of  the  grave^  and  brighten'd  every  eye^ 
As  down  to  our  unsettling  days  their  awful  looks  they  cast. 
To  see  Experiment's  rash  feet  down  tranipliug  all  the  past. 

-The  gloomy  smoke-clouds  spired  aloft ;  beneath  were  f^ots  piled  ; 
And/ 'mid  the  lambent  tongues  of  flame,  a  holy  Martyr  smiled ; 
Goop'd'  in  Inquisitorial  cells,  pale,  squalid  figures  lay,    . 
Whose  eyes  had  never  bless'd  God's  sun  for  many  a  countless  day  ; 
While  implements  of  torture  dire  were  scatter'd  on  the  ground. 
And,  garb'd  in  white  Religion's  robes,  demoniac  judges  frown'd. 

Sadly,  from  latticed  convent  grey,  the  hooded  Nun  look'd  out 

On  luxury,  life^  and  liberty,  by  voung  spring  strewn  about ; 

In  thought  she  saw  her  faUier  s  nail,  at  quiet  evening  close ; 

And  a  li^nnet,  with  its  snow-white  plume,  amid  the  greening  boughs  ;         ' 

Where,  with  his  greyhound  in  its  leash,  beside  the  trvsting  well. 

Her  secret  lover  wont  to  wait,  his  burning  vows  to  tdl.  " 

There  sages  stood  with  earthward  eyes ;  upon  each  reverend  fiEtce, 
Sorrow  and  shame  were  sadly  blent  with  apostolic  graces 
They  saw  what  they  had  seen  of  yore,  yea  perish'd  to  gainsay. 
The  swinish  herd  by  ignorance  to  error  led  astray  J 
Men,  by  false  doctrines  dazzled,  quite  forsaking  God  and  Truth, 
And  grey  Experience  hooted  down  by  theorizing  youth. 

There  scowl'd  the  piroud  old  barons  brave,  a  thousand  fields  that  won. 

Indignant  that  their  high-drawn  blood  should  to  the  dregs  have  run  ; 

ScotnfWly  they  pointed  to  the  past—to  think  that  all  in  vain. 

The  life- tide  of  our  patriot  hosts  had  crimson'd  hill  and  plain ; 

That,  clad  ini^teel,  from  head  to  heel,  they  made  their  desperate  stand;  ^ 

Trium{»hant  broke  the  Papal  yoke,  and  freed  a  groaning  land. 

Then  saw  I  banners  on  the  breeze— and,  as  their  lengths  unroll'd 

Upon  thd  breatib  of  Blasphemy,  mysterious  thrieats  they  told : 

In  Liberality's  right  hand.  Sedition's  scrolls  were  home ; 

Fierce  drunken  crowds  surrounding  her,  who  iaugh*d  Suspense  to  scorn ; 

Over  Religion's  shrines  I  saw  Destruction's  ploughshare  driven ; 

Thie  hosts  of  Hell  re-conquering  Earth,  and  man  denying  Heaven ! 

To  that  poor  country,  woe— woe— woe !  where  Commoner  and  Peer  * 

Lay  down,  what  valour  wrung  &om  Fraud,  from  ignominious  fear : 

Give  in  to  Error's  harlotry,  to  smooth  her  rebel  frown. 

Pen  up  the  wolf-cub  with  the  lamb,  and  bid  them  both  lie  down ; 

Betray  Religion's  tower  and  trench  to  sacerdotal  Sin, 

And  turn  the  key  in  Freedom's  gate,  that  Slaves  may  enter  in ! 

''Through  all,  I  heard  a  warning  voice,  and  mournfully  it  said— 
'^  In  vain  have  Sages  ponder'd,  and  in  vain  have  Martyrs  bled ; 
In  vain  have  seas  of  patriot  blood  to  Freedom's  cause  been  given. 
Since  still  man  thinks  that  hellward  paths  can  e'er  lead  up  to  Heaven  ; 
And  clouds  of  ignorance  in  vain  been  scatter'd  from  his  sight. 
When  the  base  fiend  Expediency  o'ercomes  the  seraph  Right  1*^ 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
A  SECOND  LETTER  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DITKB  OF  WELLINGTON^ 

^EOM  JAMES  h'qUEEN,  ESQ. 


My  Lord  Duke> 
.   I  again  presume  to  address  your 
Grace  on  that  most  important  subject, 
the  Colonial  Establishments,  and  the 
Colonial  interests,  of  Great  Britain. 

In  my  first  letter,  under  date  the 
22J  of  May  last,  I  particularly  point- 
ed out  the  value  and  the  importance, 
in  a  political,  in  a  commercial,  and 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  of 
our  Colonial  Establishments,  situa- 
ted in  the  West  Indies.  From  facts 
and  from  proofs,  which  have  not  been, 
because  they  cannot  be,  challenged, 
disputed,  or  contradicted,  I  laid  be« 
fore  your  Grace,  not  merely  the  im- 

gortance  and  value  of  these  possessions, 
^  ut  at  the  same  time,  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  unjustly  ac- 
cused, vilified,  calumniated,  neglect- 
ed, endangered,  and  injured,  by  their 
natural  and  political  protectors. 

The  object  of  my  present  letter  is 
to  bring  before  your  Grace,  shortly,  a 
few  of  those  dangerous  and  popular 
errors,  on  which  tne  crude  system  of 
West  Indian  Legislation — or  rather, 
Colonial  persecution,--'hasbeen  found- 
ed, and  pursued;  and  with  which, 
and  upon  which,  a  specious  but  base- 
less fabric  of  Colonial  policy  has  been 
attempted  to  be  raised. 

The  British  Anti-Colonists  asserted 
and  assert,  that  sugar  cultivation  is 
pernicious  and  destructive  to  human 
nealth  and  life,<^that  the  mortality 
among  the  labourers  employed  in  the 
work,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  raised; — they  asserted  and 
they  assert,  that  wherever  the  mea- 
sures devised  in  this  country  are  en- 
forced, the  evils  complained  of  are  not 
only  removed,  but  that  the  quantity  of 
produce  is  at  the  same  time  increased ; 
and  they  furthermore  asserted  and 
assert,  that  there  are  no  personal  slaves 
in  the  British  territories  in  India,  and 
that  consequently  the  sugar  there  pro- 
duced, is  the  produce  of  free  labour, 
and  being  so,  that  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred and  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  the  sugar  which  is  produced 
in  the  West  Indies  by  British  capital 
vested  in,  and  commanded  and  en- 
couraged by  Great  Britain,  for  her  ad«^ 
vantage^  to  be  vested^  in  these  posses- 


sions, in  sugar  cultivatioh  by  the  la* 
hour  of  African  slaves. 

From  1822  till  1^28,  West  Indian 
Legislatioh  in  Great  Britain  proceed- 
ed upon  these  false  assumptions,  the 
law-makers  beingall  the  while  promot- 
ed and  impelled  to  their  labours  \j 
senseless  theories  of  expediency,  er- 
ror, interest,  and  malevolence  ;  and 
some  of  which  being  immediately  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
in  hand,  requite  to  be  noticed  as  I  pro- 
ceed. 

Foremost  and  conspicuous  among 
these  stands  a  pamphlet,  addressed  by 
Mr  DwARRts  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  last  year.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  correct  specimen  of  Colonial*  Office 
ideas,  labours,  and  pursuits  on  these 
subjects,  before  your  Grace — ^let  me 
hope — began  to  arrange  them,  to  clear 
them  up,  and  to  give  them  a  bettet 
direction.  Mr  Dwarris  is  a  Commis- 
sioner employed  under  the  Colonial 
Department,  and  unless  his  work  had 
been  consonant  to  the  views  of  the 
reigning  powers,  it  is  fairly  to  be 
presumed  that  it  would  never  have 
seen  the  light ;  more  especially^  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  at  the  period 
when  Mr  Dwarris  was  beating  his 
brains  to  arrange,  to  write,  and  to  bring 
it  forth,  that  faithful  and  honest  officer. 
Major  Moody,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed under  the  same  Department  at 
a  smaller  salary,  was  turned  adrift ; 
and  I  believe  he  was  so,  because,  in 
the  discbarge  of  his  duty  he  had,  on 
Colonial  suojects,  told  a  different,  and 
a  more  rational  tale.  Be  these  things 
as  they  may,  however,  it  is  pleasing  ainl 
satisfactory  to  get  hold  of  a  document 
like  the  one  in  question,  because,  while 
it  shews  us  what  is  left  undone  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  it  shews  us,  at  the 
same  time,  the  labour  in  which  the 
working  machinery  of  the  place  has 
been  engaged.  The  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion is,  beyond  doubt,  a  Grovernment 
feeler  of  the  day.  As  such,  it  discloses 
to  an  astonished  nation  the  incompa- 
rable  and  incomprehensible  nonsense 
which  occupied  the  time  and  the  la^ 
hour  of  the  Department  in  question, 
and  as  such;^  it  is  worth  a  moment's 
attention,  to  cut  up  and  to  expose. 
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One-half  of  the  pamphlet,  and  the 
only  part  of  it  that  is  worth  any  thing, 
is  occupied  in  proving  that  all  the  state- 
ments put^forth  and  published  by  the 
reckless  An ti- Colonists  are  false  and 
unfounded; — ^points  which  few  sane 
persona  in  Great  Britain  will  now 
venture  to  dispute.  Having  done  this, 
Mr  Dwarris,  while  he  proves  how 
much  and  how  greatly  the  African  sa- 
vages have  been  civilized  and  impro- 
ved  under  West  India  bondage — **  im- 
provements so  rapid  and  so  great,".says 
ne,  page'  15,  *'  that  the  short  space  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  feelings  and  manners  in 
these  remote  colonies,  more  extensive, 
8ip:nal,  and  complete,  than,  I  firmly 
believe,  was  ever  before  known  in  the 
same  time,  in  the  history  op  man  !" 
—having,  I  say,  stated  these  import- 
i^nt  facts,  Mr  Dwarris  goes  on  to  re- 
commend the  policy,  the  propriety, 
^nd  the  necessity,  of  rooting  up  that 
system  of  control  and  of  government 
under  which  all  this  p;ood  has  been  ef- 
fected, in  order  thereby  to  accelerate, 
to  improve,  and  to  perfect,  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Colonies,  and  the  minds, 
the  morals,  and  the  industry  of  the 
Negro  population ! 

Now,  my  Lord  Duke,  common-sense 
would  dictate,  and  prudent  and  prac- 
tical statesmen  would  advise,  that  the 
savage  and  half-civilized  slave  should 
be  retained  in  that  state  which  improves 
and  civilizes  him  the  most  rapidly,  at 
least,  till  he  arrives  at  that  pitch  of 
knowledge,  industry,  and  wealth, 
When  he  ceases  to  be  a  barbarian,  and 
when,  Mr  Dwarris  admits,  that  his 
freedom  would  become,  and  could  only 
become,  advantageous  to  himself,  and 
useful  to  the  community  at  large. 

Because  the  West  Indian  Colonists 
have  done  the  good  which  Mr  Dwarris 
says  they  have  done — because  they 
have  improved  and  civilized  the  Afri- 
can savage  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  civilized  and  improved  him— 
the  West  India  proprietors,  my  Lord 
Duke,  deserve  the  favour,  not  the 
hostility,  of  Government — the  praise, 
not  the  reproach,  of  the  country. 
They  deserve  this,  my  Lord  Duke, 
because  Mr  Dwarris  assures  us,  page 
40,  "  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  in  any  co- 
lony of  the  West  Indies,  to  be  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  African  in  his  na- 
tive country." 

The  measures  devised  and  adopted 


during  the  late  Anti- Colonial  mania, 
Mr  Dwarris,  page  46,  justly  states, 
"  r^arded  only  the  advantage  of  the 
slave,  without  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate property ;"  and  at  page  48,  he  in- 
forms us,  <*  that  the  scheme  of  com- 
pulsory MANUMISSION,  howcver  spe- 
cious, (and  I  was  one  of  the  persona 
first  captivated  by  it,)  is  illusory  ;** 
*— *'  it  seems  to  me,"  continues  he, 
page  49,  "  sufl&cient  ground  for  tiie 
resistance  of  the  Colonies  at  the  pre« 
sent  time,  that  the  experiment  is  new 
and  hazardous';  that  the  result  is 
doubtful ;  that  the  attempt  at  substi- 
tuting free  labour  for  the  services  of 
the  slave  may  he  unsuccessful ;  that  in 
case  of  failure,  the  mischief  is  iHfiE- 
PARABLE  ;  that  for  such  irretrievable 
injury,  no  compensation  is  provided,  or 
as  yet  unequivocally  pledged;  that 

ALL     EXFERlENCe      IS     AGAINST     ITS 

SUCCESS ;  that  with  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities afforded,  and  the  most  press^ 
ing  invitations  given,  no  evidence  wa9 
or  COULD  BE  adduced  in  its  favour." 
These,  my  Lord  Duke,  are  important 
and  undeniable  facts;  and  to  have 
these  facts  wrung  from  the  pen  of  the 
pioneer  of  that  conclave  of  legislators 
who  first  contrived  the  scheme — "  ha- 
zardous," and  pregnant  with  "  mis- 
chief irreparable,"— and  who,  by  all 
the  aid  of  power  unconstitutionally, 
despotically,  and  unjustly  applied, 
sought  to  enforce  it,  even  though  it 
was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  '*  all 
BXPEBiENCE," — ^is  most  important  in- 
deed. 

Bat  it  is  time  to  shew  the  errors 
and  the  absurdities  uttered  by  Mr 
Dwarris.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  page  40, 
"  from  the  era  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  that  civih'sation  and  im- 
provement, Tnot  withstanding  the  incu- 
rable vice  of  absenteeism,)  has  dawn- 
ed upon  the  West  Indies."  These 
few  words  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  shew,  and  to  convince  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  West  Indies,  or 
with  the  history  of  the  West  Indies, 
that  Mr  Dwarris  knows  scarcely  any 
thing  about  them ;  and  moreover,  that 
he  either  takes  his  opinions  from  the 
works  of  others  as  ignorant  as  himself, 
or  that  he  makes  his  statements  to 
suit  the  opinions  of  those,  who,  with 
some  new  scheme  in  hand,  are  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  Colonial  history, 
an<l  of  the  real  state  of  society  in  the 
Colonies. 
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My  Lord  Duke,  the  march  of  dvi- 
lUation  proceeded^  among  the  African 
aavages  landed  in  our  colonies,  from 
the  day  they  were  landed  in  those  co- 
lonies; but  it  was  less  visible  before 
the  Abolition  than  after  it,  because 
great  numbers  of  savages  were  annu- 
ally introduced  into  each  colony,  whose 
ignorance,  superstition,  indolence,  and 
vicious  habits,  corrupted,  and  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  their  countrymen 
who  had  previously  been  introduced 
into  those  islands,  and  also  their  pro« 
geny.  This  state  of  things  naturally 
neutralised,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  Mr  D  war- 
ris  himself  proves  the  fact,  that  it  was 
these  things,  and  not  the  severity  of 
t^e  master  before  the  Abolition,  which 
retarded  the  march  of  civilisation 
among  the  slave  population  of  our 
Colonies,  when  he  sutes,  pi^e  41,  that 
'5  it  was  the  newly  imported  African 
who  j*equired  to  be'  coierced   ani> 

TRBATED  WITH  SEVERITY." 

Mr  Dwarris,  in  his  censure  of  '^  o^ 
eenteeism/' — that  is,  the  residence  of 
\yest  India  proprietors  in  England,^* 
gives,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor MaccuUoch,  whose  IVhite  errors 
were  much  in  vogue  about  the  time 
Mr  Dwarris  wrote,  a  knock-down 
blow  to  his  argument,  and  proves  that 
civilisation  must  have  advanced  in  the 
Colonies  with  greater  rapidity  before 
[^  the  era  of  the  Abolition,"  than  after 
it,  because  it  is  notorious  to  every  one 
acquainted  even  in  but  a  slight  degree 
with  the  history  of  the  Colonies,  that 
the  number  of  resident  proprietors 
previous,  and  long  previous,  to  **  the 
ara  of  the  Abohtion,"  was  fifty  to  one 
to  what  it  is  at  present.  In  those  days, 
also,  the  resident  proprietors  were  not 
only  independent  in  their  eircum* 
stance^  but  also  men  of  great  know- 
ledge, talents,  and  judgment,  and 
moreover,  in  many  instances,  either 
immediate  descendants  of  noble  Bri« 
tish  families,  or  nearly  related  to  such. 
Their  humanity,  also,  was  undeniable, 
more  especially  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  a  very  great  number  of  the  first 
settlers  in  our  Colonies  were  Quakere] 
who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  native  country  during  the  dajrs 
of  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second, 
when  Great  Britain  was,  under  the 
first,  cursed  with  a  canting,  and  under 
the  second,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
soourged  by  a  profligate  government. 
Iftr  Dwarris  cannot  deny  these  facts  ; 


and  admitting  them,  he  destroys  his 
more  important  statements  and  argu- 
ments. 

'^  Slaves  should  be  attached  to  the 
soil,"  says  Mr  Dwarris,  page  54,  '''as 
the  FIRST  STEP  to  improvement ;"— ' 
in  other  words,  in  many  instances  we 
must  Tuin  the  master  and  beggar  the 
slave,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be 
improved,  and  the  other  enriched! 
In  the  Bahamas,  and  in  several  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  there  are  probably 
about  60,000  slaves,  at  this  moment, 
fixed  to  the  respective  islands,  under 
similar  insane  and  inhuman  enact- 
ments.   The  consequences  are  as  fol- 
lows :  British  capital,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions,  is  annihilated,  or  rendered 
not  merely  unproductive,  but  burden- 
some; whereas,  if  permitted  to  be  sent 
to  other  islands,  and  there  vested  in  and 
applied  to  the  same  species  of  labour, 
on  a  rich  soil,  it  would  return  to  the 
proprietor  and  to  the  parent  state  one 
MILLION  annually.    But  the  mischief 
does  not  stop  here.  Orde  rs  i  n  C o  u  n- 
ciL  oblige  the  master  to  lay  aside  an 
annual  income  for  the  old  or  maimed 
slave  he  emancipates.      The  master 
has  nothing.    He  cannot  borrow  upon 
his  capital,  for  that  is  nearly  rendered 
valueless.     His  property,  by  unjust 
and  tearing  interference,  yields  him 
little  and  often  no  return.    He  is  a 
beggar,  and  cannot  assist  his  slave  in 
any  thing.     Compulsory  Manumis- 
sion laws,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
mand the  master  to  enfranchise  his 
slave,  upon  the  latter  paying  the  for- 
mer an  appraised  or  arbitiary  value. 
The  slave  cannot  obtain  this.     With- 
out a  market  for  his  produce,  or  a  soil 
that  will  repay  his  labours^  as  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  impoverished 
Leeward  Islands,  if  his  appraised  value 
was  only  L.IO,  the  slave  has  not  the 
means  of  procuring  it ;  while  in  the 
more  productive  Windward  Colonies, 
where  the  supply  of  labourers  is  cut 
off  by  the  same  stupid /e/o  de-selsLVfa, 
the  value  of  the  slave  is  raised  so  high^ 
that  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  procure 
the  means  to  purchase  his  liberty,  even 
although  he  cultivates  a  most  produc- 
tive and  grateful  soil,  and  finds  a 
ready  and  profitable  market  for  his. 
produce. 

I  defy  Mr  Dwarris,  or  any  one  else, 
to  contradict  what  is  here  stated.  But, 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr  Dwarris 
is  not  his  own.  It  originated  with  Mr 
Buxton  and  his  friends.    The  latter 
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boasted  last  year,  at  tjie  Anti-SIavery 
meeting  hekf  at  the  Freemasons'  Ta« 
vern,  of  his  superior  wisdom  as  a  le- 
gislator, because  he  had  fixed  20,000 
negroes  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  to  the 
state  of  hopeless  servitude  and  misery 
above  men  tioned.  In  shorty  the  whole 
scheme,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  about  as 
sane,  wise>  and  beneficial,  as  if  your 
Grace  were  by  law  to  compel  the 
British  agriculturists,  and  agricultu- 
ral labourers,  in  order  to  lighten  la- 
bour, and  in  order  to  enrich  the  for- 
mer, and  to  improve  the  latter,  to  cul- 
tivate wheat  and  barley  on  ^e  summits 
of  the  Grampians,  while  the  Carse  of 
Growrie  and  the  Lothians  of  Scotland 
were  left  in  a  state  of  nature — wild 
and  uncultivated. 

These  facts,  my  Lord  Duke,  must 
be  seen,  felt,  and  well  known  to  his 
Majesty's  Government.  They  are,  I 
know,  known  and  acknowledged  by  the 
An ti*  Colonists  themselves,  and  who, 
while  they  candidly  acknowledge  that 
the  laws  are  unjust  and  oppressive,  and 
injurious  even  to  the  slave,  neverthe- 
less own  that  they  keep  and  look  to  this 
iniquitous  law  as  a  weapon  to  ac- 
complish emancipation,  by  compelling 
the  masters  in  the  impoverished  and 
unproductive  Colonies,  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  which  they  have  in  them ! 
What  is  to  become  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves,  under  such  unpropitipus  cir- 
cumstances, never  for  a  moment  enters 
the  minds  of  these  reckless  and  incon- 
siderate legislators.  I  state  facts,  my 
Lord  Duke — ^facts  which  must  asto- 
nish this  nation,  and  every  rational 
people ;  for  what  is  the  world  to  think 
of  the  Ministers  of  any  country  who 
are  prevented,  by  an  irresponsible  and 
theoretical  party,  from  doing,  in  any 
part  of  an  empire  under  their  control 
and  direction,  that  which  as  men  and 
as  legislators  they  see,  they  feel,  and 
they  know,  to  be  just  and  right,  proper, 
pplitic,  and  wise  j  and  what  are  our 
Colonies  to  think,  while  they  perceive 
and  they  feel  such  conduct  as  this,  on 
the  part  of  the  country,  which,  by 
every  tie  of  honour,  principle,  policy, 
and  justice,  is  bound  to  protect  them, 
and  to  guard  their  liberties  and  their 
properties  ? 

At  page  64t,  Mr  Dwarris  writes  as 
follows :  "  1  do  not  suppose  that^  at 
the  pr$sent  crisis  of  BEDucEn  re- 
turns, and  RUINED  resources,  of  the 
West  Indians,  slaves  would  be  valued 
at  many  years' purchase ;"  and,  taking 


this  to  be  the  eaise,  he  recommends, 
amidst  these  **  reduced  returns,"  and 
**  ruined  resources,"  to  a  "  vigilant 

AND  PRUDENT  GOVERKMENT,"  tO  buy 

up  all  the  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  precious  logic  here  is— the  West 
Indian  Colonists  are  so  nearly  ruined 
already,  that  the  load  of  guilt,  shame, 
and  injustice,  can  scarcely  be  said  t6 
be  increased  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment completing  the  business!  But 
who  ruined  them?.  Who  occasioned 
these  "  reduced  returns,"  and  these 
"  ruined  resources,"  that  this  honest 
Colonial* 0£Sce  dependent  prudently 
wishes  to  be  taken  advantage  of? 
Who  but  the  British  Government, 
driven  to  the  work  by  muddy-headed 
counsellors  and  dishonest  legislators  ? 
Like  other  parts  of  Mr  Dwarris's  book, 
it  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  idea  be 
his  own,  because  Professor  Scholefield 
gave  the  same  counsel  at  the  Anti- Sla- 
very meeting  at  Cambridge,  last  year ; 
and  whether  the  Professor  stole  the 
Greek  idea  from  Mr  Dwarris,  or  Mr 
Dwarris  snatched  it  from  the  Profes- 
sor, is  not  at  present  of  any  moment, 
and  still  less  is  it  the  concern  of  any 
honest  man  in  the  country.  In  pur- 
suing such  a  course,  could  your  Grace 
ever  pursue  a  course  so  impolitic  and 
so  iniquitous,  you  will  not,  I  trust, 
fail  to  remember,  that  every  West  In- 
dian proprietor  and  mortgagee  haanot, 
as  Mr  Dwarris  has,  L.IOOO  sterling 
per  annum,  from  the  British  ,Govern- 
ment,  and  therefore  they  ^sannot,  like 
him,  afford  to  give  away  this  property, 
merely  to  carry  into  effect  Downing 
Street  theories,  and  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbed, consciences  of  their  imidacable 
enemies. 

For  the  "  reversionary  interest"  of 
all  the  property  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mr  Dwarris  proposes,  page  54-,  to  give, 
"  as  &full  compensation  to  the  mas- 
ter"--''  a  quartet  of  a  century"-^25 
years'  purchase,  during  which  period 
the  enfranchised  Africans  are,  page 
66,  to  work  ''  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,"  and  *'  at  the  manufacture  of  su- 

§ar,"  in  order,  from  the  surplus  pro- 
uce  of  their  labour,  to  repay  the  Go- 
vernment, within  the  period  mention- 
ed, the  money  advanced  to  procure 
their  freedom. 

Let  us  examine  the  statement  which 
he  makes,  in  order  to  ascertain  if,  from 
his  materials,  such  a  result  is  practi- 
cable. At  page  63,  Mr  Dwarris  in- 
forms us  that,  from  the  effects  of  the 
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dimate,  ^  llie  E^r^iln  ii^  prone  td 
ennui,^  the  African  FAILS  asleep  as 
he  dresses  you,  or  waits  at  table." 
This  being  the  ease  with  the  in-door, 
the  most  improved  and  superior  classes 
of  Africans,  we  can  scarcely  Suppose 
that  the  less  improved  classes,  who 
are  set  to  labour  under  a  **  burning 
mjLrty"  will  be  less  inclined,  more  es« 
pecially  when  they  have  become  their 
own  masters,  to  take  a  nap;  and  should 
tlie  overseers,  or  superintendents,  ap- 
pointed by  Government  to  oversee  the 
labour,  and  to  collect  the  proceeds  of 
it,  become,  like  other  Europeans  who 
have  more  occasion  to  labour,  '*  prone 
%o  ennui;**  and  should  the  enfranchi- 
sed African  **  fall  asleep"  with  the 
hoe,  the  plough,  or  the  skimming- su- 
gar-laddie,  in  his  hand,  I  would  just 
ask  Mr  Dwarris,  how  much  money 
the  former  would  collect  for  the  Bri- 
tish Treasury,  and  how  much  the 
latter  would  repay,  not  in  a  "  quarter 
of  a  century"—"  twenty-five  years  of 
QUIET  ENJOYMENT,"-^but  iu  twcnty- 
five  centuries  ?  The  British  Treasury, 
my  Lord  Duke,  might  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  shilling  in  the  pound  upon  the 
sum  advanced,  when  the  States  of 
South  America  repay  their  British  cre- 
ditors the  enormous  loans  whidi  the 
latter,  by  similar  advice,  incautiously 
lent  them.  That  such  results  would 
certainly  ensue^  Mr  Dwarris  very 
pointedly  informs  us,  when  he  tells  us, 
page  63>  that  "  undoubtedly  the  state 
most  agreeable  to  the  mere  animal 
man,  in  a  tropical  climate,  is  a  state 
of  REPOSE."  This  being  the  fact,  your 
Grace  will  act  wisely  to  allow  the  cash, 
devoted  by  Mr  Dwarris  to  the  purpose 
mentioned,  to  "  repose"  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  Great  Britain,  and  the  slaves 
m  the  Colonies  to  continue  to  labour 
for  their  masters,  or  to  "  fall  asleep 
as  they  dress  you,  or  wait  at  table," 
as  they  and  their  masters  may  be  able 
to  get  on  together. 

At  page  65,  however,  Mr  Dwarris 
draws  a  still  more  striking  picture  of 
the  nonsense  which  lately  engaged  the 
sages  in  the  Colonial- Office.  '*  If  the 
people  of  colour,"  says  he,  *'  increa- 
sing in  commercial  enterprise  and  suc- 
cess3  sliali  extend  their  territorial  ac- 
quisitions, purchase  by  degrees  the 
principal  properties  in  the  islands,  and 
become  eventually  the  chief,  or  indeed 

THE  SOLE  PROPRIETORS  of  the  SOil,  I 

should  look  upon  such  an  event  as  the 
euthanana  of  the  West  Indies  1" 


The  British  Colonies, 


The  white  capitalists,  merchants, 
proprietors,  agents,  and  servants,  being 
all,  by  the  sword  or  by  the  halter,  no 
matter  how,  disposed  of,  it  is  fair  to 
ask  this  '^euthanasia"-(struck  ?  )  writery 
from  whence  are  '*  the  people  of  colour" 
to  come,  who  are  to  form  the  population 
enjoying  this  "  euthanasia  ?"  Unless 
the  Government  send  out  tender- 
hearted agents  sufficiently  numerous 
to  beget,  or  unless  they  can  make  the 
black  damsels,  without  them,  to  breed, 
like  Jacob's  cattle,  a  speckled  or  co- 
loured race  iti  the  Colonies,  it  is  as 
plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  800,000  blacks  will,  in  an  ordi- 
nary intercourse  with  30,000  people 
of  colour,  extinguish  the  latter,  and 
bring  every  colour  in  the  Colonies  to 
that  of  black  alone. 

Again,  in  page  57,  Mr  Dwarris  tells  us 
that  a  "  saving  would  ultimately  arise 
from  the  reduction  of  the  military 
establishments,  at  present  necessary  in 
these  unhealthy  stations,  v^hen  tl^e 
black  population,  become  interested  in 
the  soil,  andparticipatingin  civil  bless- 
ings, should  grow  by  degrees  fit  to  be 
safely  trusted  to  form  a  national  tni- 
litia  for  the  defence  of  the  islands."  A 
national  militia  to  defend  the  islands, 
composed  of  men  who  *^  fall  asleep 
while  they  dress  you,  or  wait  at  table  1 ' 
If  attacked  by  an  enemy  given  to  simi- 
lar habits,  no  great  mischief  would 
ensue ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
'^  militia"  were  to  be  attacked  by  troops 
like  those  which  attacked  your  Grace 
at  Waterloo,  where,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  1)6  the  defence,  and 
what  would  become  of  the  Colonies  ? 
But  in  what  British  Colony,  let  me 
ask  Mr  Dwarris,  is  it,  that  we  find 
such  a  national  militia?  Not  in  Si- 
erra Leone  certainly,  where  no  en- 
franchised African,  notwithstanding 
their  reported  great  advance  in  civili- 
sation, ever  took  a  musket  in  his  hand 
to  defend  the  precious  Settlement ! 
MrDwarris,  my  Lord  Duke,  must  have 
been  more  than  half  "  asleep"  when 
he  wrote  such  a  strange  rhapsody ;  and 
happy  would  it  indeed  be  for  this 
country,  and  stillmore  fortunate  would 
it  be  for  the  Colonies,  if  all  the  working 
inmates  in  the  Department  to  which 
he  is  attached,  would  fall  asleep,  in- 
stead of  attempting,  as  they  do,  to  keep 
themselves  awake,  and  to  put  the  coun- 
try to  sleep,  by  bewildering,  it  with 
such  misiuiievous  dreams  as  those 
y^hich  we  have  been  Considering. 
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But  perhaps  Mr  Dwarris  intends  to 
enforce  his  "reasonableregnlations,"  p. 
^5,  for  "  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,"— 
"  the  manufacture  of  sugar," — and  the 
production  and  support  of  the  ^'national 
militia,"  by  the  energetic  arm  of  that 
Goddess  of  *'  Abstract  Justice,"  whom 
he  is  about  to  get  dispatched  from 
Downing  Street,  or  from  Aldermanbury 
Street,  and  whom  he  thus  describes : 
'*  Let  care  be  taken  that  her  eyes  are 
effectuaUg  bandaged,  so  that  she  can- 
not see  the  distinction  of  colour ;  let 
her  scales  be  even,  and  swoad  two- 
iSGiD  1 !"  Heaven  help  the  sleepy- 
headed  African,  or  indolent  European, 
who  does  not  finish  his  task  under  the 
sway  of  this  Free  Labour  Goddess ! 
Believe  me,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  the 
farther  every  reasonable  creature  is  re- 
moved from  her  grasp,  the  better :  and 
while  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
Mr  D  warris  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
Colonial  "  Reform  has  hitherto  begun 
at  the  wrong  end ;"  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  Mr  Dwarris^  from  the  specimens 
he  has  given  us  of  his  labours  and  his 
researches,  is  still  toiling,  like  all  his 
Colonial-Office  predecessors,  at  the 
wrong  end  of  Colonial  "  Reform." 

How,  my  Lord  Duke,  could  oui 
Colonies  be  governed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, or  how  could  they  be  prosperous^ 
when  they  were  tortured,  and  permit-^ 
ted  to  be  tortured,  by  legislators  such  as 
those  which  have  just  b^n  pointed  out  I 

But  these  are  but  a  part,  and  a  small 
part,  of  their  strange  ways,  and  their 
stranger  proeeedings ;  and  I  must  show 
your  Grace,  and  this  deceived,  delu* 
ded,  and  insulted  Country,  a  few  more 
spedmens  of  the  produce  of  that  ^*  c(hi- 
tinuous  Free  Labour,"  in  which  the 
Colonial  Office,  (the  only  plape  where 
free  labour  is  continuous,)  has  during 
several  years  been  most  diligently  en- 
gaged. 

From  additional  papers  presented  by 
command  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
1825,  1  selept,  as  a  specimen  of  their 
work  and  their  studies,  the  following 
returns  from  Trinidad,  regarding  the 
errors  and  punishments  of  slaves  under 
the  new  laws. 

'*  Garden  Estate.  Sophy  put  in 
the  stocks  for  being  drunk.  She  could 
neither  stand  nor  walk."    (page  84.) 

**StClaibE8tate.  Will  Anderson, 
beating  two  of  his  wives.  Bed  stocks 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  Eight 
stripes."    (p.  89-) 


''  Carapichaima  Estate.  Lamer 
Matcher,  abusing  and  wanting  to  beat 
his  wife,  and  to  turn  her  out  of  the 
house  to  take  in  another,  although  he 
had  a  child  by  her.  Remained  con- 
fined 13  hours  in  bed  stocks."  (p.  91  ) 

^' Good  Hope  Estate.  Humphrey 
Clinker,  striking  a  woman,  and  raiting 
a  disturbance  in  the  Negro  houses ;  34 
hours'  confinement  in  the  stocks."  (p. 
XOL) 

'^  Ross  Park  Estate.  Ro^  for 
having  given  her  house  to  the  womaa 
Ann  to  cuckold  her  husband,  and  ha- 
ving collared  the  said  husband  of  Ann* 
In  the  di^ngeon  one  night."  (p.  102.) 

''CamdenEstati.  Abba,  for cxuikm 
olding  her  husband,  and  quarrelling  in 
the  Negro  houses ; — confined  in  stocka 
six  hours."    (p.  114.) 

^' Bon  Accord  Estate.  Genevieve 
Congo,  being  pregnant,  supposed  by  her 
reputed  husband,  having  two  spark 
husbands,  creating  a  battle  among 
them,  in  which  she  joined ;  and  crea* 
ting  an  uproar  in  the  plantation.  Six 
hours  standing  in  the  stocks."  (p.  164.) 

" Betty  Pt.,  telling  the 

Driver  to  kiss  her ,  for  desiring 

her  to  attend  to  her  work."    (p.  167.) 

'^  Caracas  Estate.  Montorite,r^ 
peatedly  absenting  himself  from  the 
estate  on  a  Sunday  without  leave,  to 
visit  his  wives.  N.B.  He  has  one  on 
the  estate."   (p.  214.) 

Akin  to,  but  still  moitt  ridiculous  and 
indelicate,  than  the  above,  is  a  Bux- 
ton return  regarding  lib&ated  Africans 
in  the  Colonies.  This  return  consists 
of  upwards  of  100  folio  pages  dosely 
printed,  and  filled  with  several  then* 
sand  names,  a  very  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  which  are  females,  and  to 
each  name,  after  a  regtdar  and  officM 
inspection,  und^  severe  penalties  for 
any  neglect,  are  affixed  such  append* 
ages  as  the  following : — ''  Tattoed  ud^ 
der  the  right  breast,"  or  the  l^t  breast 
as  may  be ;  "tattoed  under  the navei /" 
"  tattoed  on  thebeUy  /"  ''  tattoed  on  the 
thigh,"  &c.  &C. 

These,  my  Lord  Duke,  are  bat  a 
few  lines  extracted  from  volumes^— 
from  thousands — from  tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  closely- printed  folio  pages 
of  similar  matter;  and  strange  imd 
degrading  as  these  extracts  appear, 
still  it  must  be  stated,  that  they  form 
the  most  important  of  the  myriada 
which  remain  unquoted — unquotable* 

Thus,  while  France  was  busily  en* 
gaged  in  plaotii^  her  YictoEtovs  baa« 
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ners  on  the  turreU  of  Madrid  »iid  the 
hatteries  of  Cadiz, — while  Russia  was 
overwhelming  Persia^  and  steadily  col« 
lecdng  all  her  vast  means  and  strength, 
in  order  to  march  and  to  overwhelm 
the  Bosphorus,  by  planting  her  victo« 
lious  eagles  on  the  minarets  of  St  So« 
phia,  the  statesmen  congregated  in 
Bowning-street,  driven  by  Mr  Bux- 
ton and  old  Zachary  Macauley,  were 
employing  their  time,  and  their  judg« 
ment,  and  the  national  resources,  in 
procuring  and  studying  the  trash  al- 
luded to,  working  night  and  day  to 
ascertain  whether  black  Kate  was  tat-* 
toed  on  the  thiffh  or  the  beUp;  and  whe- 
ther \Aack  Rose,  after  the  manner  of 
many  others  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
and  servants,  wore  a  ragged  dirty  pet- 
ticoat underneath  a  clean  and  a  good 
one !  Compared  to  such  labours,  the 
manufacture  of  petticoats  by  Ferc^ 
Hand  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  a  ra- 
tional and  useful  employment. 

Statesmen,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  the 
immediate  servants  of  statesmen,  who 
could  spend  their  time  in  such  stupid 
and  degrading  researches  and  pursuits, 
could  never  have  contended  with  Na- 
poleon,— could  never  have  planned  the 
deliverance  of  Europe, — could  never 
have  done  their  duty,  nor  taught  and 
encouraged  others  to  do  their  duty  at 
Aboukir  and  Trafa]gar,-~could  never 
have  fought  and  conquered,  or  taught, 
encoura^id,  and  supported  others,  to 
fight  and  to  conquer  at  Salamanca,  at 
Vittoria,  and  at  Waterloo— and  they 
nev^  can,  my  Lord  Duke,  match  the 
shrewd  statesmen  of  Paris,  of  Vienna, 
and  of  St  Petersburg.  Don  M^el 
could  beat  them,  and  Lecesnc  and 
Esooffi^y  at  any  time  make  them  il^eir 
tools. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me, 
within  the  bounds  to  which  I  must 
necessarily  confine  thia  letter,  to  quote, 
or  to  refer  at  length  to  all  the  Anti- 
Colonial  publications,  which  assertand 
blazon  abroad  the  immense  and  de- 
structive decrease  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion in  our  Colonies.  I  must  confine 
myself  to  a  few  general  statements  ;  as 
follows  :— 

In  a  ^pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Letters 
on  the  Necessity  of  a  Prompt  Extinc- 
tion of  British  Colonial  Slavery,"  1 826, 
at  page  14,  there  is  the  following  pass- 
age:— **  IuSt  VlNCSKT's,GaENAI>A, 

Tobago,  and  Demerara,  where  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  largest, 
there  the  decrease  proceeds  at  a  raf^d 


rate — at  a  rate  in  some  of  them,  which 
would  unpeople  the  earth  in  half  a 
century."  And  Mr  W.  Smith,  or  Mr 
Buxton,  I  am  not  certain  which,  nor 
is  it  material,  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  such  was  the  decrease 
in  the  Colonies,  that  it  would  extin- 
guish the  slave  population  in  30  years ! 
The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  a  periodic 
cal  publication,  and  a  book  of  the  de- 
scription thus  alluded  to  by  Bu&ns,— 

**  Some  books  are  lies  from  end  to  end ** 

this  compilation  of  falsehood  and  fi^ 
brication,  after  inserting,  knowing 
them  to  be  so,  incomplete  official  ta- 
bles of  the  slave  population  returns, 
proceeds  thus: — '*  From  this  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  wh(^e  decrease  of  the 
slave  population  in  our  West  India 
Colonies  has  amounted  in  six  years" 
(ending  1823)  *'  to  about  SS,0OO,  be- 
ing three  and  a  half  per  cen^  or  five* 
eighths  per  cent  per  annum.  This 
simple  fact  we  hold  to  establish  in- 
con  trovertibly,  against  the  system  of 
slavery  prevailing   In  our  Colonies, 

THE    CHARGE     OF    CRUELTY,    and    tO 

disprove  the  evidence  that  has  been 
alleged  in  favour  of  its  general  lenfty.*^ 

**  It  is  evident,  that  indtpendent 

of  the  other  evils  of  slavery,  sugar- 
planting  generally,  as  it  is  conducted 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  decidedly  un- 
favourable to  human  life.  This  arises 
in  part  from  the  oppressive  labour 
which  attends  the  digging  of  the 
trenches  for  receiving  the  cane,  and 
which  is  executed,  not  by  ploi^hs  and 
cattle,  but  by  max  and  women,  and  in 
part  to  the  privation  of  their  natural 
rest,  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 

crop  time,"  &c *'  It  is  furUier 

evident,  that  the  destructive  iodftoence 
on  human  life  of  sugar- planting,  aa  it 
is  conducted  in  the  West  In£^,  ia 
aggravated  by  that  very  circumstance, 
fertility  of  soil,  which  seems  most  to 

swell  the  gains  of  the  planter." 

"  Accordingly  we  find,  that  where 
the  lands  are  roost  productive,  yield- 
ing the  largest  return  for  the  labour 
of  eaeh  slave,  and  a  proportionately 
large  share  of  whatever  gain  arises 
from  protection  and  bounty,  the  ratio 
of  mortality  is  the  highest !" 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  chargea 
have  been  made  in  the  most  pointed 
and  decided  manner ;  and  U  ia  now 
my  business  and  my  duty  to  shew 
your  Grace  the  falsehood  of  ine  charge^, 
the  argao»cntS)  and  the  inferencea^  in 
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all  tbeir  parts.  But  before  proceed-^ 
ing  to  this,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  to  your  Grace  the  rate  at 
which  An ti- Colonial  exaggeration  pro- 
ceeds. The  Anti-Slaverjr  Reporter 
gives  the  decrease  S8,000  m  six  years, 
which  decrease  would  depopulate  the 
Colonies  in  140  years ;  but  Mr  Bux- 
ton says,  the  depopulation  would  take 
place  in  SO  years,  because  be  sets  down 
the  decrease  in  six  years  as  being  the 
decrease  in  one  year !  The  Legislature 
swallows  these  extravagant  statements, 
and  the  Government  are  called  upon, 
and  in  some  measure  compelled,  to  act 
upon  them! 

In  reference  to  these  official  docu« 
ments,  to  which  I  must  refer,  and  to 
which  my  opponents  have  referred,  I 
labour  under  a  great  disadvantage,  be» 
cause  the  population  returns  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  years  for 
which  the  exports  and  the  imports  are 


given,  arising  froin  ihe  circuin stance, 
that  in  some  islands  the  returns  are 
triennial,  and  in  others  annual,  while 
some  of  them  again  terminate  witb  the 
close  of  the  specific  year,  and  others 
with  the  middle  of  the  year ;  and  thus 
it  is  impossible  to  get  at  any  specific 
number  of  years  of  returns  perfect  and 
complete,  but  more  eispecially  for  those 
specific  years  for  which  we  have  re- 
turns of  the  exports,  the  imports,  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  in  the  va- 
rious Colonies.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  disadvantages,  however,  I  aball, 
I  trust,  be  able  to  shew  your  Grace 
the  dangerous  falsehoods  and  fatal  er- 
rors which  have  been  scattered  over 
this  country  on  these  points,  errors 
and  falsehoods  which  /  know  had  ob- 
tained the  ear  of  Government,  and 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  seve- 
ral of  their  rash  measures,  and  their 
crude  legislation,  on  Colonial  subjects. 


SLAVE  POPULATION  RETURNS,   (a) 


Colony. 


Year. 


Males. 


Finales. 


Antigua, 

1821 

14^531 

16,533 

31.064 

Barbadoes, 

1820 

36,733 

41,612 

78343 

Dominica, 

1821 

7,354 

8,092 

15,466 

Grenada, 

1820 

13.007 

13,892 

26,899 

Jaitiaica, 

1820 

170,466 

171,216 

342,382 

Montserraf, 

1820 

3,032 

3,473 

6,505 

Nevis, 

1822 

4^583 

4,678 

9,261 

St  Christopher's, 

1822 

9,505 

10,312 

19,819 

St  Lucia, 

18^2 

6,297 

7,491 

14,3J5 

St  Vincent's, 

1822 

12,064 

12,283 

24,347 

Tobago, 

1822 

6,952 

7,363 

14,315 

Tortola,  &c. 

1821 

2,975 

3,485 

6,460 

Trinidad, 

1821 

. 

22,738 

Bahamas, 

1821 

5,221 

5,019 

30,341 

Bemerara, 

1820 

43,227 

34^149 

77,376 

Berbice, 

1819 

13.327 

10,441 

23,768 

Bermuda, 

1820 

2,505 

2,671 

5,176 

Honduras^ 

1820 

2,563 

Barbuda, 

1821 
lfi20 

■ 

- 

411 

Total, 

731.000 

Ditto, 

1826 

707,876 

Apparent  decrease. 

23,124 

Antigua,  (a) 

1824 

14,225 

16,089 

30,314 

Bai'badoeF, 

1826 

36,997 

43,556 

80,551 

Dominica, 

3825 

7,038 

7,708 

14,746 

Grenada, 

1825 

12,057 

12.840 

24,897 

Jamaica, 

1826 

162,726 

168,393 

331,119 

Montserrat, 

1825 

5,971 

TotaL  (&)Sugat  Crops.  Cwts. 

207,548 
211,371 

38,119 

216,371 

1,679,720 

33,282 

66,023 
128,346 
108,243 
233.448 
108,243 

23.459  . 
162,257 
1,083 
492,126 

53,257 


3,73^638 


142,912 
278,340 

38,036 

209,984 

1,115,366 

19,653 


J«^^(«^P«'Pap»No.353of  18f6;  No.  424  of  1824 ;  Na204ofl828j  No.  127  of  1827>  and  No. 

a,\  Custran  Hoyiie^iidon,  3d  M «)>  wad  IJUl  April  1832. 
(c)  Par.  Pap.  No.  322  of  183S, 
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The  Brim 

( Colonies*' 

6il 

Cdony. 

Year. 

M&168* 

Females. 

TotaL 

Stigar  drops.  Cwts. 

Nevis, 

1825 

4^591 

4^695 

9,286 

49,769  : 

St  Chrifttdpher's, 

1825 

9,324, 

10,192 

19.516 

78»658 

St  Lucia, 

1826 

5,945 

6,977 

12,922 

82,362 

St  Vincent's, 

1825 

12,007 

12,245 

24,052 

257,800 

Tobago, 

1826 

6,394i 

7,034 

13,428 

111,349 

Tortbla,  &c. 

1825 

2.505 

2,931 

5,436 

13,670 

Trinidad, 

1825 

13,435 

11,017 

24,552 

188,927 

Bahamas, 

1825 

5,549 

5,292 

10,841 

Demarara^ 

1826 

38,758 

32,624 

71,382 

650,276 

Berbice, 

1825 

11,423 

iO,04I 

21,464 

58,254* 

Bermuda, 

1827 

2,208 

2,400 

4^608 

■ 

Honduras, 

1825 

1,654 

814 

^468 

Barbuda, 

1824i 

. 

423 

Of  the  sugar  crop  m  the  latter  pe« 
riod,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  it 
was  much  below  the  usual  standard^ 
owing  to  a  dry  season. 

These  returns,  however,  my  Lord 
Duke,  give  us  but  a  partial  and  unfair 
view  of  the  case.  To  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  matter,  we  must  consider 
the  number  of  slaves  imported  into, 
and  exported  from,  each  colony,  toge- 
ther  with  the  number  manumitted  du- 
ring the  period  mentioned.  I  am  for« 
tunately  enabled  to  complete  these 
from  official  documents,  with  the  exn 
ception  of  the  dearea9e  by  execution 
and  banishment  of  slaves  for  crimes, 
and  the  number  manumitted  wbose 
names  had  not  heen  recorded,  which  is 
considerable ;  for  it  is  only  the  num- 
ber of  the  manumitted  that  has  been 
recorded,  which  is  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing returns :— > 

Males.   Females.     Total 

Bahamas,— 

Ist  Jan.  1821,       5,221    5,t)19    10,240 
1825,       4.592    4,594      9,186 


Apparent  decrease, 
1821-1825  inclusive. 

Exported,  1,795 
Manumitted,  176 
Absconded,        135 


1,054 


2,106 

Bahamas  increase,    1,052 
Off  imported,  108 


707,876         ^,295,326 
Males.    Females.    Total. 

Orknada  ^^ 

Ist  January  1821,  12,398  13,269  25,667 
1825,  12,057  12,840  24,897 


Apparent  decrease, 
Manumitted  about    .  600 

Exported,  1821-1824,  three 
years,        •        •        .      490 

1,090 
Deduct  imported,        79 


770 


1,011 


Increase,        241 
Exports  of  1821  and  1825  are  wanting. 
Si  Christopher's,— 
Population,  1823,  .  19,817 

1821,  .  19,516 


Apparent  decrease,        301 
1821-1825.  Exported,  167 
Imported,    56 

112 

Manumitted,    264 

376 

Increase,  75 

BARBADOEBi^Popidation  1820,  78,343 

1826,  80,551 


Apparent  increase,       ^208 
1821-1825.  Exported,  157 
Imported,    25 

—  isa 

Manumitted,      410 

542 

Total  increase,     2,750 
St  Vincent's— Population  1822,  24,347 

1825,  24,052 


Total,        944 


Apparent  decrease,        295 


Antigust 

Barl»does, 

Jamaica, 


«  Sugar  imported  into  Ireland  in  1825. 
19,082  cwt%  St  Lucia,       ; 

40,918  Trinidad, 

20,057  ".  .  Pemazasa, 


8,604  cwtfc 
87.414 
29,766 


It  was  probably  w  much  in  1821. 


Total,         805,874  cwtfl. 
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CMay, 


!S95 

Ant?  Slavery  Reporter,  July  1837, 

1881.18S5,  Imported,  520 

says, 

Exported,  490 

1818-1824,   Impons,  444;   Ex. 

90 

ports,  1,979—1,535=802. 

Manumitted,  380 

350 

Exports  .and  manumissions,  1819^ 

' 

and  1820  to  be  deducted. 

N                   Increase, 

b^ 

Anhgua— Population  1821,        31,064 

NBm— Population  1822,      . 

©,261 

1824v        3a314 

1825,      . 

9286 

Apparent  increase,       £5 
1821-1825,  Exported,         62 

Manumitted,    56  118 


Increase,         143 
Si  LtTcm— Population  1822,        13,788 

1826,        12,922 

Apparent  decreaee^     866 
18SM8S5»  Imported,        74 
Exported,        26 

4« 

Manumitted,       600      552 


Real  decrease,         314 
Tbinidab— Population  1821,       22,738 

1825,      24,452 


Apparent  increase,     1,714 
182M825,  Imported,    2494 

Manumitted,  631  1,863 


Real  decrease,       149 
DEMsaABA— Population  1820,    77.376 

1826,    71,382 


Apparent  decrease,    5,994 
1821.1825^  Imported,  1762 
Exported,     94 

1668 

Manumitted,        157    1,411 

Real  decrease,    7,405 
Deduct  manamissions  for  1820 

and  1826. 
Bebbuz— Population  1822         22,044 

182^         21,465 


Apparent  decrease,      579 
1821-1825,  Exported,  810 
Importe<^  315 

495 

Manumitted,      67         562 


Real  deprease,        17 
Or  thus : 
Population  in  1819,        .        23,768 
1825^        .        21,464 


Apparent  decrease,    2,304 
1821-1825,  Exported,    810 
Imported,    315 

495 

Manumitted,       67        562 


Appwent  decrease^      750 
1821-1825^  Manumissions,    •    .      818 


Increase,        63 
Dominica— Population  1821,     15.44a 

1825,      14.746 


Apparent  decrease,      700 
1821-1825,  Exported,     293 

Manumitted,  157  450 


Real  decrease,  350 

MoNTSEBBAT— Population  1820,  6«505 

1825^  5,971 

Apparent  decrease,  534 
1821-1825,  Imported,    8 
Exported,  11 

49 

Manumitted,  62  111 

Real  decrease,  423 

HoNDUBAS— Population  1820,  2,563 

1825,  2,468 


95- 
22 
117 


Apparent  decrease, 
1821-1825^  Imported,  22 
Exported,  26 

4 

Manumitted,      141        145 

Increase,        32 
ToBAOo— Population  1822,         14^15 

1826,  13,248 

Apparent  decrease,      887 
1821-1825^  Imported,  156 

Exported,    22  (134)      134 

Real  decrease,     1,021 
Manumissions  incomplete  from  1st 

Jan.  to  19tb  Nov.  1825,  .         15 

Jamaica— Population  1820,       342,332 

1826,       331,119 


Real  decrease^    1,732 


Apparent  decrease,    11,263 
1821-1825,  Imported,  772 
Exported,    26 

758 

Manumitted,  say  4,000     ^242 

Real  decrease,    8,021 


But  from  this  number  must  be  de« 
ducted  the  exports  and  manumissions 
for  1820  and  1826,  which  are  uncer- 
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tain ;  alw  the  number  manumitted, 
and  not  recorded ;  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  5000  children  cut  off  in 
Jamaica  by  die  measles,  in  1829, 
(see  notes,  Defence  of  the  CoUmies, 
p.  55 ;)  and  the  number  entered  by 
double  returns  in  the  General  Registry 
Act,  1820,  which  was  very  consider- 
able, probably  exceeding  3000,  but 
which  double  returns  were  unknown, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  subsequent  regis- 
trations. In  1817,  the  extra  returns, 
by  double  returns,  gave  for  Kingston 
alone  10,000  more  than  the  real  num« 
ber. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Increaw*  Decrease 

Bahamas, .  .  942  St  Lucia,  •  314 
Grenada,  .  •  241  Trinidad,  •  149 
St  Christopher's  75  Demerara,  .  7405 
Barbadoes,  .  2750  Berbice,  •  802 
Sc  Vincent's,  65  Jamaica,  .  8021 
Nevis,  .  .  143  Tobago,  .  1021 
Antigua,  .  .  62  Montserrat,  423 
Barbuda,  .  •  11  Dominica,  .  350 
Honduras,     .       22  Bermudas,   .    568 

Increase,  4311  Decrease,     19,403 
'    Deduct  Increase,  4.31 1 

Real  decrease,  15,092 

But  on  the  above  it  must  be  ob« 
served,  that  the  manumissions  in  To« 
bago,  the  exports  and  imports  for 
Honduras,  for  Montserrat,  for  Domi« 
nica,  and  for  Bermuda,  are  wanting ; 
80  that  the  correct  increase  and  de- 
crease in  these  Colonies  are  not  ascer- 
tained, but  which,  if  known,  would 
certainly  reduce  the  decrease  lower. 

The  first  tables  shew  an  apparent 
decrease  of  23,000  slaves  in  five  or 
rath^  in  six:  years,  instead  of  28,000, 
as  stated  by  tne  Anti-Slavery  Report- 
er; and  from  the  above  number  of 
23,000,  there  falls  to  be  deducted  the 
number  manumitted,  which  for  five 
years  exceeds  8000,*  and  which,  taken 
in  that  proportion  for  the  period  in 
which  the  above  decrease  itppears, 
will  amount  to  nearly  10,000 ;  exclu- 
sive of  the  number  escheated  to  the 
Crown,  71,  and  the  number  seized  and 
liberated  under  custom-house  sei- 
zures, which  latter  exceed  100  in  St 
Kitt's  and  Antigua  alone.  The  de- 
crease, therefore,  by  manumission, 
and  by  the  measures  just  mentioned. 


certainly  amounts  to,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed, 10,000,  exclusive  of  the  number 
included  in  the  general  lists  by  double 
returns  at  the  early  periods  of  registra- 
tion ;  and  the  errors  which  must  stand 
in  a  deficiency  or  decrease,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discrepancy  of  the  re- 
turns triennial  and  annual,  as  has  been 
already  noticed. 

The  result,  therefore,  is,  that  inde- 
pendent of  all  these  exceptions,  the 
decrease  in  our  West  India  slave  popu- 
lation, from  1820  to  1826,  six  years, 
is  only  13,000,  instead  of  28,000 ;  and 
this,  without  making  the  allowance 
which  in  justice  ought  to  be  made,  for 
5000  children  extra,  cut  off  by  the 
measles  in  Jamaica  in  1822,  and  per- 
haps 3000  or  4000  for  double  returns 
in  the  registration  of  1820,  corrected 
and  withdrawn  in  1825  and  1826,  in 
the  latter  registrations  of  that  island, 
and  of  the  other  Colonies. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  my 
Lord  Duke,  that  the  decrease  of  slaves, 
Jamaica  excepted,  and  not  excepting 
it  in  the  proportion  of  its  population, 
is  greatest  in,  I  may  almost  say  con- 
fined to,  those  Colonies  which  are  go- 
verned by  the  King  in  Council,  and 
consequently,  more  than  others,  by 
such  laws  and  such  regulations  as  the 
Anti-Colonists  endeavour  to  force  upon 
the  whole. 

On  these  returns  also  it  Is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  decrease  proceeds 
from  the  greater  number  of  savage  and 
immoral  Africans  there  is  in  some  Co- 
lonies, above  what  there  is  in  others; 
and  from  the  greater  disproportion  that 
there  is  between  the  sexes  in  any  given 
number  of  Africans,  compared  with  ah 
equal  number  of  Creole  slaves.  We 
shall  presently  see  how  that  is  exem- 
plified in  Demerara.  In  Jamaica,  the 
African  slave  population  amounts  to 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  or 
110,000.  But  another  and  a  great 
cause  of  the  decrease,  which  has  never 
been  adverted  to  by  either  Anti-Colo- 
nial or  Colonial  advocates,  is  the  num- 
ber of  females  manumitted,  who  actual- 
ly, in  the  number  already  stated  to  be 
manumitted,  amount  to  6000  out  of 
8000,  or  1200  per  annum;  and  who 
being  all  the  most  moral  and  best  be- 
haved, and  generally  mothers,  it  is 
thus  evident  that  probably  1200  chil- 
dren annually  are  cut  off  from  the 
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all  their  parts.  Bat  before  proceed- 
ing to  thisj  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  to  your  Grace  the  rate  at 
which  Anti- Colonial  exaggeration  pro- 
ceeds. The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter 
gives  the  decrease  S8,000  m  six  years^ 
which  decrease  wbuld  depopulate  the 
Colonies  in  140  years ;  but  Mr  Bux- 
ton says^  the  depopulation  would  take 
place  in  SO  years,  because  be  sets  down 
the  decrease  in  six  years  as  being  the 
decrease  in  one  year  1  The  Legislature 
swallows  these  extravagant  statements, 
and  the  Government  are  called  upon, 
and  in  some  measure  compelled,  to  act 
upon  them! 

In  reference  to  these  official  docu« 
ments,  to  which  I  must  refer,  and  to 
which  my  opponents  have  referred,  I 
labour  under  a  great  disadvantage,  be** 
cause  the  population  returns  do  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  years  for 
which  the  exports  and  the  imports  are 


given,  arising  froin  the  circuinstance, 
that  in  some  islands  the  returns  are 
triennial,  and  in  others  annual,  while 
some  of  them  again  terminate  with  the 
close  of  the  specific  year,  and  others 
with  the  middle  of  the  year ;  and  thus 
it  is  impossible  to  get  at  any  specific 
number  of  years  of  returns  perfect  and 
complete,  but  more  especially  for  those 
specific  years  for  which  we  have  re- 
turns of  the  exports,  the  imports,  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  in  the  va- 
rious Colonies.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  disadvantages,  however,  I  mil, 
I  trust,  be  able  to  shew  your  Grace 
the  dangerous  falsehoods  and  fatal  er- 
rors which  have  been  scattered  over 
this  country  on  these  points,  errors 
and  falsehoods  which  /  know  had  ob- 
tained the  ear  of  Government,  and 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  seve- 
ral of  their  rash  measures,  and  their 
crude  legislation,  on  Colonial  subjects. 


SLAVE  POPULATION  RETURNS,   (a) 


Colony. 

Antigua, 

Barbadoes, 

Dominica, 

Grenada, 

Jaitiaica, 

Montserraf, 

Nevis, 

St  Christopher's, 

St  Lucia, 

St  Vincent's, 

Tobago, 

Tortola,  &c. 

Trinidad, 

Babanias, 

Dennerara, 

Berbice, 

Bermuda, 

Honduras^ 

Barbuda, 

Total, 
Ditto, 


Antigua,  (a) 

BarbadoeF, 

Dominica, 

Grenada, 

Jamaica, 

Montserrat, 


Year. 

1821 

1820 

1821 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1822 

1822 

18^2 

1822 

1822 

1821 

1821 

1821 

1820 

1819 

1820 

1820 

1821 

1820 
1826 


1824 

1826 

1825 

1825 

1826 

1825 


Males. 

H531 

36,733 
7,354» 

13.007 
170,466 
3,032 
4^583 
9,505 
6,297 

12,064 
6,952 
2,975 

5,221 
43,227 
13.327 

2,505 


Finales. 

16,533 

41,612 
8,092 

13,892 

171,216 

3,473 

4^678 

10,312 
7,491 

12,283 
7,363 
3,485 

5.019 
34^149 
10,441 

2,671 


TotaL  (&)Sugar  Crops.  Cwts. 


31,064 

78343 

15,466 

26,899 

342,382 

6,505 

9,261 

19,819 

14,315 

24s347 

14,315 

6.460 

22,738 

10,341 

77,376 

23,768 

5,176 

2,563 

411 

731,000 
707,876 


Apparent  decrease,  23,124 


14,225 

36,997 

7,038 

12,057 

162,726 


16,089 

43,556 

7,708 

12.840 

168,393 


207,543 
211,371 

38,119 

216,371 

1,679,720 

33,282 

66,023 
128,346 
108,243 
233,448 
108,243 

23,459 

162,257 

1,083 

492,126 

53,257 


3,73^638 


30,314  (c 

)      142,912 

80,551 

278,340 

14,746 

38,036 

24,897 

209,984 

331,119 

1,115,366 

5,971 

19,653 

.^i"L<?I£*'*  ^*P'  ^°*  ^^  ^  ^^^^i  No.  424  of  1824  j  Na  204  of  1828|  No,  127  of  1027,  and  No, 
070  of  18x8* 

ib)  Custom  Uoose^ndon,  3d  May  and  17tb  April  1822. 
(c)  Par.  Pap.  No.  222  <rf  182S, 


19291^ 

The  BriHsfi 

\  Colonies' 

64} 

CtAcnf, 

Year. 

Males. 

Fiemales. 

TptaL 

Sugar  drops.  CvrtB, 

Ndvis, 

1825 

4^591 

4,695 

9,286 

49,769 

St  Chrifttdphet's, 

1895 

9.324» 

10,192 

19,516 

78,658 

St  Lucia, 

1826 

5,945 

6,977 

12,922 

82,362 

St  Viiicent's, 

1825 

12,007 

13,245 

24,052 

257,800 

Tobago, 

1826 

6,394 

7,034 

13,428 

111,349 

Tortola,  &c 

1825 

2,505 

2,931 

5,436 

13,670 

Trinidad, 

1825 

13,435 

ll;017 

24,552 

188,927 

Bahamas, 

18^5 

5^549 

5,292 

10,841 

* 

Demarara; 

1826 

38,758 

32,624 

71,382 

650,276 

Berbice, 

1825 

11,423 

i0,04l 

21,464 

58,254* 

Bermuda, 

1827 

2,208 

2,400 

4^608 

■ 

Honduras, 

1825 

1,654 

814 

^468 

Barbuda, 

1824i 

. 

423 

Of  the  sugar  crop  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod, it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  it 
was  much  below  the  usual  standard^ 
owing  to  a  dry  season. 

These  returns,  however,  my  Lord 
Bake,  give  us  but  a  partial  and  unfair 
view  of  the  case.  To  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  matter,  we  must  consider 
the  number  of  slaves  imported  into, 
and  exported  from,  each  colony,  toge- 
ther with  the  number  manumitted  du- 
ring the  period  mentioned.  I  am  for- 
tuQfttely  enabled  to  complete  these 
from  official  documents,  with  the  ex« 
ception  of  the  decrea9e  by  execution 
and  banishment  of  slaves  for  crimes, 
and  the  number  manumitted  whose 
names  had  not  been  recorded,  which  is 
considerable ;  for  it  is  only  the  num- 
ber of  the  manumitted  that  has  been 
recorded,  which  is  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing returns  :— 


Bahamas,—* 

1st  Jan.  1821, 

1825, 


Males*  Females.     Total* 

5,221    5,t)19    10,240 
4,592    4^594      9,186 


Apparent  decrease, 
1621-1825  inclusive. 

Exported,  1,795 
Manumitted,  176 
Absconded,        135 


1,054 


2,106 

Bahamas  increase,     1,052 
Off  imported,  108 


707,876  ^295,326 

Males.  Females.    Total. 

Grenada,— 

1st  January  1821,  18,398  13,269  25,667 

1825,  12,057  12,840  24,897 


Apparent  decrease. 
Manumitted  about  600 

Exported,  1821-1824,  three 
years,        •        •        .      490 

1,090 
Deduct  imported,        79 


770 


1,011 


Increase,        241 
Exports  of  1821  and  1825  are  wanting. 
St  CmtiSTOPHER's,— 
Population,  1823,  .  19,817 

1821,  .  19,516 


Apparent  decrease,        301 
1821-1825.  Exported,  167 
Imported,    55 

112 

Manumitted,    264 

376 

Increase,  75 

BarbadoeS)^— Population  1820,    78,343 

1826,    80,551 


Apparent  increase,       2,208 
1821-1825.  Exported,  157 
Imported,    25 

132 

Manumitted,      410 

542 

Total  increase,     2,750 
STViNCENT*s^Populationl822,  24,347 

1825,  24,052 


Total,        944 


Apparent  decrease,        295 


Antigua, 

liarMdoe?, 

Jamaica, 


«  Sugar  imported  into  Ireland  in  1825. 
19,082  cwt%  St  Lucia,       . 

40,918  Trinidad, 

20,057  !  Pemaraxa, 


It  was{?iolMd>ly  as  mu^  in  1821. 


8,604  cwts. 
87.414 
29,766 


Total,         205,874  cwts. 


6«e 

Btire  srottM  to  10  upoffiy  111  tlkeir  tmk 
of  C<Soniftl  kgisnUoii. 

For  the  teasons  giren,  And  frotn  the 
causes  which  haT^  Deen  meniioned,  it 
i8Feen,that  the  decrease  ih  the  poimla* 
tion  of  our  West  Itidia  Colonics  isutt* 
der  9500-^'One'  third  per  cent  per  an* 
num,  in  a  population  of  700,000  semi- 
savages,  and  amongst  whom  there  is  a 
great  disproportion  of  the  sexes.    This 
small  decrease  is  also^  fVom  the  caused 
mentioned,  annually  growing  less,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  slave  popuktioit 
IHII  increase  in  every  Colony,  the  same 
tA  it  now  does  in  sereral  of  tnem.  This^ 
my  Lord  Duke,  is  a  different  state  of 
things  from  the  Representations  and 
itatementsregarding  this  matter,  which 
have  been  laid  befbre  the  British  pub- 
fic  by  ignorant  or  designing  men.  AtsA 
now  let  us  pause  for  a  mtMnent^  and 
Consider  if  this  decrease  W  equal  ttt 
"Mrhat  takes  place,  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  amongst  the  human  racd. 
When  placed  under  particular  circum* 
fitapces.    According  to  the  Heport  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  the 
decrease  among  the  liberated  Africans 
in  Sierra  Leone,  from  1809  to  18«4, 
was  10,000,  in  a  population  amount- 
ing  from  1000  to  12,000,  in  the  re- 
spective years ;  and  if  correct  returns 
Were  only  obtained  of  the  mortality  in 
the  place,  it  would  in  reality  be  found 

to  be   MORE    THAN   DOtTBLE  !      What 

occasions  this  mortality,  is  not  my 
business  to  enquire  into;  I  merely 
state  the  facts ;  but  it  will  scarcely  to 
said  to  proceed  from  hard  work.  What 
is  the  mortality  in  the  West  Indies^ 
my  Lord  Duke,  to  this  ?  Not  ii  drop 
in  the  bucket,  tior  a  grain  in  the  ba- 
lance !  But  let  us  look  nearer  home. 
Let  us  take  Glasgow,  for  instance,  and 
examine  what  the  mortality  is  there, 
-^Glasgow,  where  38,000  individuals, 
it  was  so  boasted  at  least,  signed  the 
An  ti- Slavery  Petition  against  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  blacks  by  crueltv  and 
hard  labour,  when,  if  that  rule  by 
Tfbich  they  were  called  upon  to  iudge 
and  decide,  had  been  correct,  then  it 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  population  of  Glasgow  must  have 
been  subjected  to  harder  labour,  and 
worse  treatment  than  West  India 
slaves.  The  following  tables,  drawn 
up  by  Dr  Cleland,  with  his  usual  ac- 
curacy, will  shew  ybur  Grace  that  the 
excess  of  deaths  over  the  births  in 
Glasgow,  in  a  population  say  of  170,000, 
is,  for  the  years  182t  and  1828,  in  real- 


ity  88  grcM  M  ^K  nnraii  vfcrMl86  ok 
^  lArft  ftfp^ifm  of  th«  whole  Wm 
Indie8>  amotittting  td  rso,dOOb 


Mortality  Sill  for  Glasgow, 
1821—1828* 


Decreasew 
1,02^ 
72t 
I58I6 
1,^68 
1,789. 

2,316 
2,829 


l^ears. 

baptisms. 

Deaths. 

1821, 

S,661 

3,686 

1822, 

2,972 

3,699 

1823, 

2,951 

4,267 

1824, 

3,102 

4,670 

1825, 

3,109 

4,898 

18^6, 

3,000 

4,538 

1827, 

2,820 

5,136 

.1828, 

3,113 

5,942 

6)^726 

36,8^6 

13,108 


Aver8fl!6 
yearly,      2,966       4,604.^    1,638.S 

Which  returns  give  a  decrease,  in 
eight  years,  in  a  proportion  of,  say  on 
an  average  160,000,  as  preat  as  th# 
decrease  in  the  Colonies  in  six  years, 
in  a  slave  population  of  7^0,000 ! 

Bold,  darii^,  and  impudent,  howi- 
ever,  as  the  deceptions  are  by  which 
the  Anti- Colonists  have  from  time  to 
time  imposed  upon  this  country^  tlie 
whole  have  been  exceeded  by  that  un- 
principled and  brazen-faced  deoeption 
which  they  have  practised  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  British  public,  by 
tailing  upon  it  to  believe,* on  their 
mere  assertion,  that  personal  slaves 
Vere  wholly  unknown  in  our  East  In« 
dian  territories,  and  coUsequentlv  that 
the  sugar,  and  the  other  tropical  pro- 
duce there  raised,  were  the  production 
of  ^*  genuine  free  labour."  The  Report 
entitled  "  Slavery  in  Ikdia,"  P'*^ 
lished  by  order  of  the  House  of  (Jom- 
mons,  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
dragged  to  light  with  much  trouble^ 
has  done  away  this  deception,  and  the 
falsehood  propagated  to  support  it,  in 
a  manner  the  most  convincing,  unde« 
hiable,  and  irresistible. 

The  Hep'ort  in  question  is  a  valua- 
ble and  interesting  document ;  more 
especially  to  those  who  wish  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
of  the  population  of  British  India ;  the 
agriculture  and  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers of  that  country  :  but  as  it  ex- 
tends to  nearly  1000  closely  printed 
folio  pages,  it  is  clearly  impossible^ 
within  any  reasonable  bounds  to  com- 
prise its  various  details;  and  conse- 


qtteitdy  I  ntnC  eonfitie  myself  io  tb«  aftd  by  erery  thUdting  and  UBpraw 

more  g^eral   ttatements,  extracted  jodiced  mind^  ts  proriiigtlttt  person* 

fyotn  diflPerent  pages  of  the  Report ;  al  elayery  k  leg^,  and  ^sts  to  a  pro. 

and  these^  which  are  here  adduced,  dtgioos  extent,  in  every  quarter  of 

and  which  are  noticed  belqw^  will,  I  Hindostan.* 
hope,  be  considered  by  your  Grace,        l^ersonal  slaves  are  very  comfttOfi 


*  Extracts  from  a  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled  '*  Slavery  in  India,** 

pages  938/o/io. 

**  Section  I  f. —Of  the  modes  of  enfranchiaiiig  Slaves. 

**  Whoever  is  born  from  the  body  of  a  female  slave,  and  whoever  bath  been  parcba« 
sed  for  a  price,  and  whoever  hath  been  found  by  chance  any  where,  and  whoever  is. 
a  slave  by  descent  from  his  ancestors,  these  four  species  of  slaves,  untH  they  are  freed 
by  the  voluntary  consent  of  their  master,  cannot  iiave  their  liberty.  If  their  master^' 
from  a  principle  of  beneficence,  gives  them  their  liberty,  they  become  free. 

**  Whoever,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  slave  girl  becomes  a  slave  to  any  person,  ho 
shall  recover  his  freedom  upon  renouncmg  the  slave  girl. 

"  Whoever  hath  become  a  slave,  by  selling  himself  to  any  person,  he  shall  not  bo 
free  until  the  master,  of  his  own  accord,  gives  him  bis  freedom.  If  the  master,  froM 
a  principle  of  beneficence,  gives  him  hisjiberty,  he  becomes  free^*' 

'*  Section  III. — Of  such  as  are  Slaves,  and  of  such  as  are  not  Slaves.  » 

**  If  the  slave  of  any  person  marries  a  woman,  that  woman  becomes  the  slave  of 
the  same  master,  unless  she  be  the  slave  of  any  other  person. 

"  If  that  woman  be  the  slave  of  any  person,  and  her  master  gives  consent  to  tbo 
marriage,  in  that  case  also  she  becomes  the  slave  of  her  husband's  master." 

**  I  am  assured  from  evidence,  which,  though  not  all  judicially  taken*  has  the 
strongest  hold  on  my  belief,  that  the  condition  of  slaves  within  our  jurisdiction  is  be* 
yond  imagination  deplorable,  and  that  cruelties  are  daily  practised  on  them,  chiefly 
on  those  of  the  tenderest  age  and  the  weaker  sex,  which,  if  it  would  not  give  me 
pain  to  repeat,  and  you  to  hear,  yet,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  I  should 
forbear  to  particularize.  Hardly  a  man  or  a  woman  exists  in  a  corner  of  this  popu^ 
lous  town,  who  hath  not  at  least  one  slave  child,  either  purchased  at  a  trifling  pricey 
or  saved  perhaps  from  a  death  that  might  have  been  fortunate,  for  a  life  that  seldom 
fkils  of  being  miserable.— ^dcfr^^s,  Sir  tfifliam  Jones,  1785. 

"  Par.  30. — There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  against  abolishing  slavery  entirely^ 
in  the  Company's  dominions,  as  the  number  of  slaves  is  considerable,  and  the  practice 
is  sanctioned  both  by  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  laws.** 

**  l.^-Sir— In  my  address  of  the  8th  ultimo,  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  the 
application  which  had  been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Nepaul  Government,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  children,  and  the  measures  which,  in  compliance  with  that 
application,  had  been  taken.** 

^  ••  3^— From  the  letter  of  the  magistrate  of  Bareilly,  it  appears,  that  a  few  days  after 
the  order  was  issued,  several  slave-traders  coming  from  the  hills  were  apprehended 
with  forty-three  of  these  children ;  that  none  of  these  persons  possessed  any  title  under 
which  they  could  be  warranted  to  sell  the  children  for  slaves ;  that  several  of  these 
children,  who  had  attained  an  age  of  greater  maturity,  were  very  happy  to  get  back  to 
their  hills,  and  that  the  remainder  are  now  undercharge  of  the  magistrate  until  the 
Soobah  of  Almonih  sends  people  to  escort  them  back." 

<*  Extract.    Bengal  Political  Consultations,  13th  Dec.  1819. 
**  Mr  Elphinstone  to  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  Sir— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  16th 
ultimo  ;  and  to  acquaint  you  that  my  reason  for  permitting  the  sale  of  slaves,  was  the 
general  principle  of  not  interfering  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  strengthened  in  this 
instance  by  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  received  instructions  founded  on  that 
principle  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  restore  slaves 
w)io  might  take  refuge  in  the  cantonments  of  the  Poona  subsidiary  force.  I  hav^ 
&c  (Signed)  "  M,  ElphiMtone,  Commissioner.** 

-    •«  Bombay  Castle,  November  lOtb,  1819." 
"  To  W.  Wilkins,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  &c." 

«  Sir-—I  have  had  the  honour  to  re'ceive  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  recent  orders  for  annexing  the  conquered  provinces  to 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  do  not  in  any  manner  affect  former  usages  of  the  country 
regarding  slaves ;  and  I  therefore  beg  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  regulate,  until  further 
orders,  your  decisions  in  all  cases  that  may  come  before  you,  agreeable  to  the  instrao» 
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among  the  Mahommedan  population ;  all  employed  in  agncuitufal  pursuite. 

bat  the  greatest  MASS/of  slaves  is  ^he  dancing  girls^  whofi^l  the  Hindoo 

(p.  897)  amongst  the  Hindpo  popvila«  temples  in  eyery  quarter  of  India^  are 

tion^  and  these  slaves  again  are  nearly  not  only  prostitutes,  but  staves  also. 

■  IHM  I I    III  I  ' 

tions  already  promulg^ated  under  the  authority  of  the  honourable  the  late  sole  Commis* 
tioner. 

(Signed)  "  ^.  Po/Ztni^fir,  Collector." 

«  (C.  2.)— To  the  Magistrate  in  the  Zlllah  of  North  Malabar." 

<'  Chiuse  3d.— Nothing  contained  in  the  aforegoing  clauses  shall  be  construed  to 
emancipate  persons  who,  by  caste,  birth,  and  the  usages  of  the  country,  are  liable 
to  domestic  local  slavery,  nor  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  person  the  penalties 
in  clauses  Ist  and  2d  of  this  section,  for  'selling  or  transferring  as  a  slave  or 
daves,  persons  of.  that  description,  provided  that  all  such  sales  and  transfers  are  done 
and  made  in  the  form  and  mode  prescribed  by  the  customs  of  the  country.  But  no 
person  or  persons  so. held  and  transferred,  shall  be  carried  out  or  removed  beyond 
the  district,  the  place  of  th^ir  nativity ;  nor  shall  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  non-adults,  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  any  person  or  persons  buy- 
ing or. recelvmg  domestic  slaves,  contrary  to  this  regulation,  .shall  forfeit  their  pro- 
perty in  them,  and  further  be  punished  by  itnprisonmenc  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years."—?.  738,  739. 

Letter  from  the  Collector  of  Trichinopoly. 

^  10.— From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  found  that  agricultural  slavery 
has  existed  in  this  district  from  time  immemorial.  I  shall  now.  submit  my  opinion. as 
to  the  policy  or  otherwise  of  abolishing  the  establishaient."-T-Page  839. 
;  ''Par.  3.— From  this  tradition,  the  most  learned  natives  deduce  their  first  power 
over  the  class  of  people  called  in  Canara,  dhers  or  slaves*.  There  are  a  variety  of 
slaves,  according  to  the  Sbastirs  fifteen  ;  the  foUowmg  are  the  appellations  of  twelve 
classes  in  Canara,  who.  are. labourers  on  the  soil;  their  number  is  estimated  at 
60,000.  I  have  classed  these  as  slaves,  perhaps  incorrectly;  one-half  are  decided- 
ly sold,  and  are  transferred  with  estates,  or  may  be  sold.  The  remainder  are  ac- 
tually in  slavery ;  they  are  of  the  came  caste,  and  sell  their  children,  but  themselves 
work  as  daily  labourers  on  estates." 

<<  4.— The  right  of  sale  was,  and  is  still,  the  master's  exclusive  privilege,  either 
with  or  without  the  land ;  the  price  varies,  and  is  settled  amongst  the  purchasers  and 
sellers.  The. usual  rates  are  as  follows:  For  a  strong  young  man  from  12  to  26 
rupees.     Do.  woman,  from  12  to  24  dp.     A  child,  never  under  4  rupees. 

"  It  is  customary  to  pass  a  bill  of  sale  on  a  bargain  being  made,  on  a  mortgage  bond. 
The  transfer  by  purchase  or  gift  is  attended  with  a  short  ceremony,  bpth  between 
the  seller  ai^d  giver  and  receiver,  and  the  slave ;  the  slave  drinks  jsome  water  from  his 
brass  bason,  and  calls  out,  '  I  am  now  your  slave  for  ever.'  The  zillahcourt,  I 
understand,  has  guaranteed  this  right  by  degrees,  both  on  transfer  of  landed  property 
or  in  sale  in  execution  of  decrees." 

"  The  master  can  lend  his  slaves  out  on  hire ;  he  can  sell  the  husband  to  one 
person,  and  the  wife  to  another.  This  is  not  often  done,  because  neither  of  the 
purchfisers  can  be  sure  of  keeping  h£s  purchase ;  thus. the  great  law  of  nature  seems 
even  in  these  humble  creatures  to  be  acknowledged  by  their  owners ;  care  is  always 
taken  in  purchasing,  not  to  carry  the  slave  to  any  distant  estate,  their  attachment  to 
tlie  soil  on  which  they  were  born  being  well  known. 

<'  The  master  can  sell  children;  but  this  is  seldom  done  from  the  foregoing  cause, 
the  fear  of  desertion. 

«  The  master  according  to  his  means  feeds  and  clothes  his  slaves.     He  never 
pays  tnepti  wages  in  money,  but  presents  them  on  their  marriages  or  particular  ce- 
remonies, with. a  small  sum.     The  quantity  of  food  and  clothing  to  a  slave  varies  in 
every  talook ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  regulated  by  any  rule,  although  it  would  ap 
pear  that  some  original  quantum  obtamed^     The  average  may  thus  be  estimated : 


fOOD. 

"  A  Man— 1}  canara  seer  coarse  rice,  two  ru- 
pees weight  salt,  a  little  betle-nutrnd  leaf. 
"  A  Woinan— 1  seer. 
"AChild-Hdo. 


CLOTHING. 

"  Two  pieces  of  cauthy,  6  cubits  in  aome 
talooks,  a  cunabljr  and  roosnals  fliveo. 
•*  1  do.  7  cuWte, 
«'  1  do.  4  do. 


•*^  The  salt,  betle,  &c  is  optional.  It  is  also  customary  to  give  them  conjee  from 
the  master's  uouse. 

'*  The  master  of  a  deserving  slave  sometimes  gives  him  a  slip  of  ground,  which 
he  qiiay  dultivate  fOr  his  own  use.     He  also  enjoys  the  produce  of  such  trees^ 
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The  Mahommedans  everywhere  pur-  N.  B.  EdmonStone,  Esq.,  (p.  ll5,) 

chase  Hindoo  females  for  the  purpose  "are  females,  who  are  furchasei>' 

of  prostitution.    **  The  majority  of  for  cokcubines,  to  supply  the  STEWii 

children  brought  from  the  hills/'  says  and  brothels,  and  some  as  attend* 


roots,  and  vines,  as  he  is  permitted  to  plant ;  but  the  right  in  the  soil  or  tree  is  in  ^ 
the  master.** 

^*  7. — The  number  of  slaves  of  all  descriptions  in  .Canara  has  never  been  correctly 
ascertained,  they  may  be  estimated  at  82,000." 

"  Malabar. — To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Fort  St 

'   George. 

"5. — Their  numbers  may  be  estimated  at  about  100,000,  of  which  perhaps  one- 
twentieth  are  to  be  found  InNortli  Malabar,  four  twentieths  in  the  Centre  Talobkst 
and  the  remaining  fifteen  twentieths  in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Talooks  ;  ih 
this  estimate  I  have  not  included  those  in  Wynaad. 

"  6. — They  are  slaves  of  the  soil,  and  are  generally  attached  to  the  land  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground  in  which  they  were  born  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  cbn-i 
sidered  an  essential  point,  being  frequently  transferred  by  sale,  mortgage,  or  hire,  as 
your  Board  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  documents  which  accompany  this. ' 

"  7.— The  wealth  and  respectability  of  a  landholder  is  as  much  appreciated  from 
the  number  of  his  slaves,  as  from  any  other  property  he  may  be  possessed  of. 

**  8. — By  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  it  is  as  impracticable  to  reduce  a 
free-born  subject  to  a  state  of  bondage,  as  it  is  contrary  to  them  to  emancipate  a 
slave ;  and,  *  once  a  slave  always  a  slave,*  may  be  considered  a  motto  to  be  prefixed 
to  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Malabar,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  natives. -*P,  845. 

"  1 1.— The  marriage  contract  is  made  entirely  among  the  parents,  without  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  to  whom,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
known  the  proposed  connexion. 

«  19. — In  North  Malabar,  land  is  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  hired  coolies;  but 
in  South. Malabar,  nine- tenths  of  the  cultivation,  noore  particularly  in  the  rice  lands, 
is  carried  on  entirely  by  Churmas.** — P.  846. 

**  12. — It  has  never  been  heard  that  a  cherman  tendered  to  bis  master  the 
amount  he  cost  him,  and  that  the  same  has  been  accepted,  and  the  cherman  freed 
frono  slavery.'*— P.  852. 
,    »» 10. — They  are  employed  in  all  agricultural  works,  .  ' 

<'  11. — It  is  hardly  heard  that  any  slave  has  been  possessed  of  property,  from 
which  he  could  derive  his  means  of  subsistence ;  whatever  little  property  they  may 
be  possessed  of  is  the  right  of  their  master,  for  whom  they  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, work.**— P.  853. 

"  10.— The  chermakal  are.  to  work  in  the  wet  and  dry  lands  purramba,  and  do 
whatever  they  may  be  commanded  to  do. 

**  II.-— It  has  never  been  heard  that  a  cherman  had  been  possessed  of  any  con- 
siderable property,  and  had  works  of  his  own  to  perform  ;  it  is  very  rare,  when  a 
cherman  is  possessed  of  a  trifle/and  even  then  he  must  work  for  his  master.**— P.  858. 
<*  No.  20.— Extract  from  Major  Walker*s  Report  on  the  Tenures  of  Malabar. 

"  Cheramers, — ^The  Cheramers,  although  slaves  of  the  soil,  and  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  are  distinct  from  the  jenro,  and  may  be  possessed  or  sold  sepa- 
rately from  it. 

"  The  chermars  are  absolute  property ;  they  are  part  of  the  live  stock  on  an  estate. 
In  selling  and  buying  land  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  follow  the  soil ;  both 
kinds  of  property  are  equally  disposable,  and  may  fall  into  different  hands*.  The 
chermars  may  be  sold,  leased,  and  mortgaged,  like  the  land  itself,  or  like  any  cattle 
or  thing.  The  feumokar  may  hire  them  for  pattom  or  rent  independently  of  this 
jenm  land,  or  he  may  sell  them  altogether  with  his  estate.  The  pattom  on  a  chermar 
is  four  fanams  a- year;  if  they  are  disposed  of  on  otty,  their  price  is  32  fkBams; 
if  on  the  attipit  ola  or  jenmon,  48  fanam8.**-.-P.  866. 

«  6.— They  have  not  any  particular  marks  whereby  they  may  be  distinguished, 
except  it  is  their  wretched  appearance ;  they  are  fed  and  clothed  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely by  their  masters ;  their  food  consists  of  raggy,  the  coarsest  kind  of  grain,  and 
their  clothing  is  a  common  cumly. 

,.    "7. — I  cannot  discover,  though  I  was .  very  particular  in  my  enquiries -on  the 
*point,  that  they  have  any  rights  or  privileges,  and  they  are  hot  possessed  of  any  pro- 
perty, neither  can  they  inherit  any« 


im 
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HQti  in  Zenftimhs."    The  praetioe  of    geive,  amounts  onl]^  ^  33  i-upees,  or 
kidnappuig  feipale  children  to  be  8old>     about  L.3  sterling  each  I  The  number 


fui4  reserved  for  such  a  fate>  iSj  we  ar^ 
told^  p.  (>03,  &C.  yery  prevalent ;  And 
&e  authorities  everywhere  complain 
md  confess,  tnst  the  powers  wilii 
which  (hey  are  invested^  fail  to  prevent 


of  slaves  v^  the  district  of  Conara,  is 
estimated  at  89,000.  The  price  i^ 
that  part  of  the  Government  of  Ma- 
dras is,  for  a  young  man,  14  to  26  ru- 
pees^ (2^.  tO'^Os.)  ;  a  woman^  12  to 


^e  continuance  of  this  abominable    24  rupees,  and  a  child,  never  under  4 
synt^m,  more  especially  in  the  Govern-    rupees^  (p.  8i3  and  844).    It  was  only 


ment  of  Madras.  All  the  laws  of  India 
recognise  and  guard  personal  slaves  aa 
property  held  in  absolute,  right, 
^ven  where  individiials^in  times  of  fa« 
mine,  9ell  themselves  to  support  life. 
This  ckss  of  slaves  are  known  under 
the  appellation  of '' Adami"  (p.  869). 
Vhey  are  numerous,  and  employed 
chietly  in  agricultural  labours, — ^'com- 
pelled to  labour"  upon  receiving  mere- 
ly  subsistence  and  raiment,  of  the 
pocnrest  and  most  scanty  description. 
In  the  district  of  South  AacoT  are 
1 7^0  slaves  of  the  Sudrah  caste,  born 
in  a  state  of  servitude  (p.  871).  In 
Mand^ra  and  Dindigul,  the  Fuller 
or  Fariah  slaves  are  sold  separate  from 
the  land  (p.  887).  In  the  wet  district 
of  Trichinopolyy  the  number  of  slaves 
is  estimated  at  10^000.  They  are  sold 
with  or  without  the  land,  and  in  this 
district  agricultural  slavery  has  (p. 
893)  existed  *'  from  time  immemo~ 
rial"  The  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining a  slave  in  this  district,  inclu« 
ding  every  privilege  which  they  re- 


in 1824,  as  we  find,  p.  4 J  7,  that  the 
Government  of  Bengal  issued  an  ordeir 
to  G.  W.  TaAiL,  Esq.  Commissioner 
of  Kumtwn,  foirbidding  in  that  district 

'*  THE  8ALR  QF  WIVSS  AHP  WIDOWS 
BY  THE  HUSBANDS  OB  THSUB  HEIRS  T 

The  personal  dave,  everywhere  in  In^ 
dia, belongs  to  the  master  in  absolute 
RIGHT.  He  is  retained,  s<^,  or  mort* 
gaged,  as  the  master  is  iuelined  or 
compelled,  in  the  same  manner  as  slaves 
are  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  a.  letter  from  J.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  .Judge  and  Magistr^tte  of  the 
Zillah  of  Bundekwfidy  to  H.  P.  Cole- 
brooke,  Esq.  &c.,  dated  23d  March, 
1808,  at  page  299,  he  proceeds  to  stato 
under  the  following  heads : 

12.  "  If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  hor- 
rors which  the  idea  of  slavery  raises  in 
every  human  breast,  it  is  the  reflection 
that,  by  the  Mahommedan  laws  respect- 
ing fennale  slaves,  the  master  is  not  only 
legal  lord  of  their  services  for  laborious 
servitude,  but  for  those  of  sensual  grati- 
fications, even  such  as  his  perverted  and 


**  8.— .The  power  of  the  masters  over  their  slaves  is  unlimited,  except  of  course 
where  the  law  intervenes  to  prevent  cruelty  and  murder ;  they  may  appropriate  to 
them  whatever  work  they  please ;  they  may  punish  them,  and  sell  them ;  and  can 
compel  them  to  accompany  them  whithersoever  they  may  go ;  but  they  are  al\vays~ 
regarded  as  the  private  servants  of  an  individual,  and  not  as  the  slaves  of  the  soil." 
—P.  874. 

'    **  The  duties  of  slaves  are  to  attend  the  cattle  and  agriculture,  and  to  assist  in 
tiomestic  services,  connected  with  the  house  or  person  of  their  owners. 

'<  It  does  not  appear  that  enfranchisement  of  slaves  ever  takes  place ;  yet  as 
vome  owners  have  been  reduced  to  indigence,  and  are  unable  to  employ  or  subsist 
their  hereditary  slaves,  those  persons  are  ostensibly  free,  and  labour  for  any  person 
whowill  employ  them.'* — P.  890. 

*'  16. — Malabar.— In  Malabar  (exclusive  of  Wynaad)  the  number  of  slaves  is 
estimated  by  the  collector  at  pne  hundred  thousand.*'— Page  895. 

«*  There  are  slaves  of  seven  sorts,  one  made  captive  under  a  standard  or  in  battle; 
pne  maintained  in  consideration  of  service;  one  bom  of  a  female  slave  in  the  house; 
,one  sold,  or  given,  or  inherited  from  ancestors;  and  one  enslaved  by  way  of  punish- 
ment.;'—Page  896. 

*•  43.— Slaves  who  had  thus  ftillen  Into  the  hands  of  others  by  the  right  of  con- 
guest,  or  by  a  voluntary  contract,  became  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters,  and 
t;ould  be  *  sold,  given,  or  inherited  fronn  ancestors,'  both  by  the  Hindoo  laws  as  above 
stated,  and  by  the  laws  of  other  nations. 

""  2T.— The  Mussulman  ^aves,  however,  are  comparatively  few  in' number;  the 

great  slave  population  consists  of  the  Hindoo  shtves,  of  wliom  none  are  confinH, 

and  all  of  whom,  witii  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  are  employed  in  agricQlture,  and  may 

*tie  termed  field  slaves,  though  occasionally  empl^r^  in  domestic  service.  "—Page897* 


unnt^ura)  jpassiong  i^y  impel  liis  bru- 
ttlity  to  indulge.  The  enormity  of  this  di- 
abolical law  is  shocking  to  humanity,  and 
the  horrors  of  such  »  wretch*s  situation 
are  not  calmly  to  be  thought  of.  The 
haughty  Islamite  deigns  not  even  to  per- 
suade ;  and  it  not  only  authorised  to  set 
eyery  tendef  and  delicate  sensi^tion  at 
iHuighr,  but  may  legally  outrt^e  the 
very  laws  of  nature !" 

18.  <f  It  is  not  less  sboeking  to  reflect, 
Ibal  w^H^^fiy  who  have  spent  their  youth, 
and  worn  out  their  persons,  in  the  gross- 
est debauebery  and  prostitution,  when 
their  Isded  beauty  no  long»  produces 
tbeb  wonted  hixuries,  and  even  their 
lormer  panoioufs  in  guilt  and  vice  turn 
from  thim  with  satiety  and  disgust,  pur* 
^M|se  fesMle  cbiidi«n  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  moat  lioenttous  lift  i" 

la,  (p.  300,)  *'  There  are  districts  un- 
der the  Company's  dominioii,  wbereii^ 
0  my  certain  knowledge,  (Qarticularly  i# 
Wuaiu  GkWi)  the  greateia  par(  of  t^ 
cultivators  and  labourers  are  slaves.** 

20,  **  Tbe  increase  of  cultivatiof{|  ai}4 
the  abundance  of  grain,  &c  make  no  aL. 
teration  in  the  miserable  state  of  tbesf 
unhappy  wretches.  If  ever  so  much  is 
^ain«!d  by  these  labourers,  tliey  reap  no 
advantage.  A  bag  of  the  coarsest  1:^%.- 
SURE,  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  theif 
nakedness,  and  a  scanty  allowance  of  the 
mo»t  cheap  and  unpalatable  food,  are  their 
uniform  portion.** 

The  same  authority  tells  us,  that 
these  slaves  are  in  a  still  better  state 
than  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
free;  and  at  page  317,  in  another  let- 
ter dated  June  24,  1809^  he  proceeds 
to  state  that  there  are  '^  many  thousand 
male  and  female  slaves  held  in  bondr 
age  in  the  Company's  dominions^  and 
subject  to  the  grossest  usage  ^  pros- 
titution and  every  other  depravUy,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  slavery^  heing 
sanctioned  under  the  Mahommedan 
Law." — '^  The  pactice  of  slavery, 
which^  wonderful  and  almost  incr&* 
jdible  to  state,  exists,  contrary  to  law 
and  reason,  throughout  pur  dominions 
in  India,  to  a  degree  sc^cely  to  be  be- 
lieved; NOT  A  Mussulman  familv 
of  even  mediocrity  that  h^MS  not  nta% 
hers,  both  of  male  and  female  slayes. 
The  people  ahout  their  persons^  f|)d 
the  female  attendants  on  tJieir  ^pmeii, 
are  almost  all  slaves  /  and,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  they  have  slaves  for 
the  purpose  m  cultivation  and  fidkl 
l|>K)ttr  J* 

^  It'  it  calculated  that  these  fre 
d^t  20,000^000  12^  MahoiroiyfdaHp, 
isUDOS^h)  o£  fftiwhgg-  in  Hindiiafan  : 


Cahn^s.  6&1 

and  since  '^  every  Mussulman  family^ 
even  of  mediocrity,"  has  "  numbers 
both  of  male  and  female  slaves,"  wei 
may  readily  estimate  the  vast  number 
of  slaves  which  there  are  amongst  this 
portioq,  the  smaller  portion,  tOQ»  of 
$be  population  of  Hindostan  1 

At  pages  415  and  416,  we  are  in- 
fprmeu,  that  "  slavery  in  Malwa  (a 
province  of  Bengal)  is  chiefly  limited 
|q  females;  but  there  is  nerhaps  no 
proyince  in  India  where  tnere  are  so 
^any  slaves  of  this  sex.  The  dancing 
girls  are  all  purchased  when  young,  of 
the  NakinSf  or  heads  of  the  different 
sects^  who  often  lay  out  large  sums  in 
these  purchases ;  female  phildren 

AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  ARE  ?URCHASEP 

B)r  ALL  RANK^.  Among  th^  Rajpoot 
chiefs,  these  slaves  are  very  numerous^ 
and  also  in  the  houses  of  the  princi- 
pal JBrahmins;  the  usage,  however, 
descends  to  the  lowest  ranks,  and 
lew  merdiants  or  cultivators  with  any 
ppc^lfty  are  without  mistresses  or 
aerv^ts  of  this  description.  Male 
slaves  are  rare,  and  never  seen  but  wit)i 
men  of  some  rank  and  property,  with 
whom  they  are  usually  confidential 
servants." — "  The  case  is  very  diffe- 
rent with  females,  wuo,  almost  in 

EVERY  INSTANCE,  ARE  SOLP  TO  PROS- 
TITUTION. Some,  it  is  true,  rise  to 
he  favourite  mistresses  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  enjoy  hoth  power  and  lux- 
ury ;  while  others  are  raised  by  tlie 
success  in  life  of  their  sons ;  hvt  these 
are  exceptions.  The  dancing  women 
are  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil 

AND  VICE  FORTHEFROFITOFOTHERS; 

and  aome  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  and 
Zemindars  in  Malwa,  who  have  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  female  slaves  in 
their  families,  after  employing  them  in 
all  the  menial  labours  of  their  house 
during  the  day,  send  them  at  night  to 
th^  own  dwellings,  where  they  are 
at  liberty  to  form  such  connexions  as 
they  please ;  but  a  large  share  of  the 
profits  of  that  promiscuous  inter- 
course into  which  they  fall,  is  an- 
nually EXACTED  BY  THEIR  MASTER, 

who  adds  any  children  they  may  hap- 
pen to  produce,  to  his  list  of 
SLAVES !  The  female  slayes  in  this 
condition,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dan- 
cing sets,  Are  not  permitted  to  marry, 
And  are  often  very  harshly  treated ;  so 
that  Uie  latter,  from  this  cause,  and 
the  connexions  they  form,  are  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  running  away." 
^'  There  ase  many  instances  of  Raj* 
fi90Uf  and  jneAPf  other  tnbei,  partial^ 
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tirly  Soandees,  SEttiyG  the  child* 
KEN  whom  they  haVe  by  these  slaves, 
atid  who  are  deemed  to  be  bom  in  a 
state  of  bondage." 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  the 
^HToyince  of  Bengal.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment turn  to  the  Grovernment  of  Ma* 
dras.  J.  Cotton,  Esq.,  under  dale, 
Tanjore,  Nagapataro,  June  IT,  1825, 
states  that  **  slavery". is  "according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,"  and  is 
*'  to  a  greater  extent  than  generally 
understood ;"  and,  moreover,  that  it 

h  "  INCREASING  !" 

Under  the  following  heads,  pages 
920  and  921,  it  is  stated  as  follows : 

42.  "  The  Rules  of  Malabar  pre- 
scribe, that  a  slave  of  the  caste  of  Po- 
leyan,  Wateovan,  and  Barayen,  shall 
remain  seventy-  two  paces  from  a  Brah- 
min and  from  a  Nair,  andforty^eight 
from  a  Tean  ;  a  slave  of  the  KunuL* 
keer  caste  sixty-four  paces  from  a 
Brahmin  and  a  Nair,  smdi  forty  from  a 
Tean  ;  and  the  other  castes  generally 
forty-eight  paces  from  a  Brahmin  and 
a  Nair,  anatwenty'four  from  a  Tean." 

44.  ''  The  different  castes  of  slaves 
keep  a  distinction  between  each  other, 
ana  do  not  intermarry  or  eat  together. 


[JMay, 

gift,  sell,  or  bequeath ;  and  receiving 
from  his  employer  'the  Ryot,  little 
more  than  food,  with  a  scanty  supply 
of  raiment." — "  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  known,  that  throughout 
the  Taniel  country,  as  well  as  in  Ma- 
labar and  Canara,  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  people 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in 
a  state  of  acknowledged  bondJI^e, 
.in  which  they  continue  to  the  present 
time." — "  As  it  is  not  the  interest  of 
the  landlords  in  Malabar  to  sell  the 
slaves  who  cultivate  their  lands,  they 
usually  dispose  of  the  increasing 
STOCK  ONLY  for  which  they  hav^  no 
immediate  use ;  but  their  power  to  dis- 
t>08e  of  all  their  slaves,  independently 
of  their  lands,  seems  undisputed.' 

**  In  regard  to  the  treatnient  of 
masters  towards  their  slaves,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  incumbent  on 
them  to  afford  a  subsistence  to 
their  slaves,  except  when  employ 
cd  in  their  business,  and  then  it  is  only 
in  the  lowest  scale  of  allowance, 
being^nerally  no  more  than  two  mea- 
sures of  paddy  a- day :  at  other  titlies, 
their  slaves  are  obliged  to  seek  a  live- 
lihood at  th6  hands  of  others,  being 


With  the  exception  of  the  castes  of    bound  only  to  return  to  their  masters 


Sarayen  and  Kumakeer,  the  other 
castes  of  slaves  are  kept  from  eating  or 
slaying  the  cow.  These  circumstances 
lead  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  their  ha- 
ving been  outcasts,  and  having  adopt- 
ed the  habits  of  the  castes  from  which 
they  originally  sprung." 
•  48.  "  It  is  very  generally  admitted, 
that  the  price  of  slaves  has  mera^innce 
the  Company's  Government;  this  is 
attributed  to  the  increased  demand 
FOR  THEM ;  and.'the  demand  again 
owes  its  rise  to  the  tranquillized  state 
of  the  country,  to  an  extended  <:ul- 


wheh  the  season  of  cultivation  again 
commences.  Besides  this  allowance, 
however,  which  the  slaves  receive  from 
their  masters  on  working  days,  they 
are  entitled,  when  the  crops  are  reap- 
ed, 'to  a  small  deduction  from  the 
gross  produce,  called  here  *  Paroo,' 
which  varies  in  different  villages,  but 
amounts  generally  to  about  2}  per 
l^nt;  and  it  is  usual,  when  deaths  oc« 
cur  amongst  them,  for  their  master  to 
assist  them  in  their  necessary  funeral 
expenses ;  and  on  marriages,  births, 
and  festival  days,  to  grant  them  pre- 


tivation,  and  to  a  greater  number  of    sents,  according  as  their  circumstances 


-Teans,  and  others  of  the  lowerelasses, 
having  become  cultivators  of  lanij, 
than  was  usual  tmder  the  former  cus- 
tom of  the  country." 

At  pages  816  and  817,  we  are  told 
that  '^  in  all  those  districts,"  (provinces 
under  the  Government  of  Madras,) 
''  the  labourer  who  holds  the  plough, 
and  performs  the  inferior  offices  of 
husbandry,  is  of  the  lowest,  poorest, 
most  ignorant,  yet  most  numerous  or^ 
der  of  societv ;  in  general  an  out- 
cast, or  at  least  of  the  degraded  caste 
of  Hindoos,  and  therefore  usually  re- 
siding in  the  outskirts  of  his  village, 
everywhere  withput  any  property  in 
the  land,  which  he  can  transfer  by 


will  admit ;  but  these  are  acts  quite 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  their  masters, 
and  the  slave,  it  appears,  can  claim 

NOTHING  MORE  THAN  A  BARE  SUB- 
SISTENCE WHILE  HE  WORKS,  and  his 
solunterum,  as  above  described,  at  the 
time  of  harvest  I !" 

In  the  Government  of  Bombay,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  we  are  told,  p. 
341,  that  slavery  is  legal  in  that  Pre- 
sidency ;  and  that  considerable  num- 
bers of  females  are  bought  and  sold. 
W.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  under  date  Poo^ 
nah,  December  2,  1819,  writes  Mr 
WiLKiNS^  in  substance,  that  the  in- 
€ux  of-4$yes  from  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories was  a  good;  otherwise  maily 
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lives  would  have  perisbed  from  want^, 
owing  to  a  famine  in  those  territories. 
The  "  traffic,"  says  he,  was  the  means 
of  preventing  this  result.  In  a  reply 
from  the  Government,  connected  witn 
the  recent  orders  of  annexing  the  con-> 
quered  provinces  to  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  to  an  application  made  by 
Mr  Wilkins,  sub-collector,  Nassuck, 
2 1  St  November,  1819,  for  instructions 
how  to  act,  the  Government  pointedly 
state  thus : — **  Do  not,  in  any  ipan- 
ner,  affect  former  usages  of  the  coun« 
try  regarding  slaves;"  and  those 
*'  usages"  are  pointed  out  by  referring 
to  former  instructions.  And  at  page 
141  we  are  informed,  that  children, 
imported  from  the  hills,  and  sold  in 
the  plains  of  Bengal,  ought  not  to  be 
set  free  promiscuously.  It  is  even  con* 
sidered  doubtful  '^  if  their  situation 
was  not  improved — ameuorated  by 
such  importation !" 

With  regard  to  the  general  treat- 
ment of  personal  slaves  in  India,  the 
reflecting  reader  can  readily  judge, 
when  he  considers  the  state  of  igno- 
rance and  degradation  in  which  their 
Hindoo  masters  are  sunk,  and  bears  in 
mind  the  simple  facts  which,  p.  818, 
are  thus  recorded,  in  the  volume  be- 
fore alluded  to,  in  a  letter  from  Se- 
cretary Cobb  to  the  Board  of  Di« 
rectors,  March  19,  1819.  Thus: — 
"  Their  treatment  necessarily  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  indivi- 
dual CHARACTER  of  their  owners ; 
and  when  we  reflect  on  those  evils  that 
are  inseparable  from  the  mildest  state 
of  slavery,  and  consider  how  large  a 
portion  of  our  most  industrious  sub- 
jects are  at  present  totally  deprived  of 
a  free  market  for  their  labour,  re- 
strict cd    BY    inheritance     TO    A 

MERE  SUBSISTENCE,  and  sold  ,and 
transferred  with  the  land  which  they 
till,  policy,  no  less  than  humanity, 
would  appear  to  dictate  the  propriety 
of  gradually  relieving  them  from  those 
restrictions  which  have  reduced  them, 
and  must  continue  to  confine  them, 

TO  A  CONDITION  SCARCELY  SUPERIOR 
TO  THAT  OP  THE  CATTLE  THEY  FOL- 
LOW AT  THE  PLOUGH  !" 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has,  in- 
deed, been  attempted  to  be  said,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  that  although  personal 
slavery  really  exists  in  India,  yet  that 
no  slaves  are  known  in  the  districts 
where  the  sugar- cane  is  cultivated,  and 
sugar  produced  from  it.  The  Report, 
from  which  I  have  already  extracted 


80  copiously,  shews  us,  not  merely^hat 
slavery  is  general  in  India,  but  itpar« 
ticularizes  many  of  the  districts  where 
it  is  most  prevalent,  and  where  the 
slaves  are,  employed  in  cultivating^the 
soil,  such  as  Canara,  &c.  &c  in  IVSala-^ 
bar.  Now,  upon  referring  to  the  Re- 
port upon  the  East  India  Sugar  Trade, 
printed  by  order  of  the  East  India 
Company  some  years  ago,  *  we  find, 
pages  16-19,  22,  and  45,  that  sugar  is 
produced  in  Haiya,  in  Northern  Ca- 
nara, in  Soonda,  in  Haripara,  in  Ba- 
serapattana,  in  Randatterra,  North 
Malabar,  in  Talava,  in  Dinapur,  Ren- 
gopur,  Puranya,  Bhagalpur,  Behur, 
Patna,  Sunabad,  Gerakpur,  and  in 
Masulipatam.  In  Bengal  we  find, 
from  the  same  authority,  that  sugar  is 
cultivated  and  produced  in  Benares, 
Soonamooky,  Rungpore,Pumoah,  Syl- 
het,  Beebhoom,  Zumlook,  Cental, 
Burdwan,  Midnapore,  Dingipore, 
Raroghun,  Mooshedabad,  Nudhea, 
Jessore,  Bhaugalpore,  Dacca,  Zippo- 
rah,  Mymunsing,  Patna,  &c.  (Pp. 
156-209.) 

This  is  agricultural  India,  my  Lord 
Duke !  This  is  the  country  withiout 
slaves ;  and  this  is  the  land  of  Free 
Labour  and  "  Free  Labour  Su- 
gar," about  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  and  which  we  have  been  arro- 
gantly told  ought  to  receive  all  our  fa- 
vours and  all  our  regards !  Thus  it 
stands  before  us,  from  unquestionable 
and  indisputable  documents,  the  re- 
verse in  all  things  to  that  which  its  Ig- 
norant or  its  deceiving  champions  have 
represented  it,  and  yet  represent  it  to 
be !  Can  any  one  of  the  calumniators 
and  accusers  of  the  West  India  Colo- 
nies produce,  in  any  thing  that  is  esta- 
blished, or  that  passes  within  these 
possessions,  a  picture  to  match,  or  even 
to  approach  near  in  resemblance  to  the 
above  picture  which  British  India  ex- 
hibits, and  which  these  oflicial  re^r- 
ences  have  enabled  me  to  bring  before 
your  Grace  and  the  country  ? 

Who  is  it,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  tan 
peruse  the  volume  referred  to,  or  even 
the  short  extracts  which  have  just  been 
given  from  it,  and  still  continue  to 
bluster  and  to  declaim  about  the  ab- 
sence of  personal  slavery  in  India,— 
"  Free  Labour/*  and  "  Free  Labour 
Sugar" — when  the  fact  stands  con- 
firmed, beyond  contradiction  or  dis- 
Sute,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  In- 
ia  is  incredibly  great  (in  Malabar 
180,000,.  page  900);  that  the  slaives 
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trwywhere are  «iipA)j|«f  tn airricu/fu-.     uem;  ejects;  audererjpriDcipkaf 


ra!  Ubour ;  that  aunai  and  i-ice  are  the 
productions  of  agiicuUnrBl  labour 
and  (hat  alarea  ai£  moat  numerous  ii 
those  fertile  diatticta  where. Bugar  i 
moBt  ahundnntlf  produced !  Who  i 
it,  I  ma;  bcpemiiUed  to  repeat,  that. 


.  justice,  and  truth,  deraanda 
of  those  who  have  been  uowarilj  led 
to  assist  ia  the  disaeminatioa  of  the 
falsehoods  alluded  lo,  that  thej  should 
endeavour  to  counl£ract  their  haneful 
^togteu,  hj  circulating  SD<i  proclaioii 


>y     .  .     -       -  ,    „      -    . 

-^ face  of  tbeae  documents,  laid  mg  the  truth. 

opon  the  table  ef  the  L^slature  ai        The  conduct  which  Great  Brilup 

Ue  command  of  the  adrocatea  of  the  has    pursued  to   her   Colonies,  and 

free  lahouT  STStea),  will  again  stand  the  tiei 

forward,  and  cant,  and  whine,  bd4  ha^e  o: 

deelaim,sbouttke  superior  beauty  and  hand^ 

Innocence  of  East  India  sugar,  and  heriur 

aliout  the  greater  hlackness  and  guilt,  excited 

as  coapared  lo  it,  of  West  Inilia  su-  ment  o 

St  ?  ind  what  is  this  couDtry  now  to  name  v 

ink  of  the  myriads  of  publicatioBa  their  pi 

f  nd  their  authors,  and  of  those  in  nume-  tutiona 

Table  battalionsofpetiiions  which  have  with  c 

filled  every  house  and  every  hovel  of  ruinedi 

the  Dnited  Eingdam,  and  which  con-  Duke, 

tinued,  year  smr  year,  to  ioundate  value  ? 

and  to  overload  the   Isblea  of  our  le-  tional  e 

gislature,  the  hatia  of  the  whole  of  ed  in  ( 

which  was  the  most  palpable  and  in-  ment, ' 

famous  falsehoods  f    and  what,  my  jnoostr 

Lord  Duke,  is  the  British  public  to  U-eated 

thiiikof  that  Government  and  that  Le-  jiidice,  "  contuuacv  ;"  and  puoisfa- 

gislature,  which  have,  during  so  many  ment  of  the  contumacious  rebels  was 

years,  not  only  allowed  these  gross  and  denounced  and  demanded  accordingly, 

glaring  falsehood H  to  reniaiu  uncon-  Every    document  that  Anli-Culonial 

traditled,  but  even  proceeded  tolegis-  prejudice,  venom,  hatred,and  mischief 

late,  in  obedience  to  the  sialements  in  required,  or  contrived  to  require,  from 


which  they  were  cuntained,  as  if  these 
bad  beiQ  jaccurate  and  just?  The 
heart  sickens  at  such  uo accountable, 
reprehensible,  and  dangerous  proceed- 
ings. The  man,  my  Lord  Duke,  wlio, 
after  this,  talks  about  the  absence  of 
slarery  in  India,  who  exhibiis  his  de- 
clamation and  bis  placards  about 
"  East  Inma  Faes  L.tBoua  Sur 
OAE,"  is  a  cheat  and  an  impostor,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  and  to  be  punish. 
ed  OS  such. 

J  do  not,  my  Lord  Duke,  enter  up- 
on this  subject,— I  do  not  adduce 
lliese  facts, — in  order  to  throw  odium 
upon,  or  to  raise  a  clamour  against, 
my  fellow-subjects  in  the  East  Indies, 


the  Colonies,  was  most  carefully  sup- 
plied by  the  order  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Government,  and  afterwards  as  care- 
fully muiilated  and  misieprcsentcd, 
garbled  and  confounded,  to  suit  the 
particular  puTfioses  of  those  whp  called 
Tor  iL  On  the  other  hand,  every  d»- 
£ument  that  came  from  the  Colonief, 
or  which  was  caljed  for,  for  the  purpose 
pf  pointing  out  the  fabrications,  mis- 
representations, and  errors,  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Colonies,  was  eithtr  with- 
held, or  dragged  to  light  with  reluc- 
tance, and  too  often  when  it  was  too 
late  to  render  the  service  intended ; 
or,  if  given  at  all,  was  only  suSered  to 
appear  in  a  mutilated  sbaf 


the  Government  of  thai  country,  or    conformable  as  pussible  I 


the  Government  of  the  Parent  State . 
but  I  adduce  them  to  disprove  the  in- 
famous falsehoods,  which  ignorant, 
pr^udiced,' and  interested  meo  have, 
during  thelaBtaixyears,sa  widely  cir- 
culated over  this  coimtry,  in  order  that, 
by  doing  so,  they  might  iigure  and 


lethec 


vogue  in  Britain.  Witness,  my  Lord 
Duke,  all  the  returns  that  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  rei]uired  from  that 
den  of  death  and  iniquity,SierraLeoiie, 
and  tbe  Appendix  to  the  Beport  of  the 
CommiasioiwrB  of  Enquiry,  yet  wich- 
heldandsuppresudJ  Witnesa  the  Re- 
"    ~         TT  and  Ma 


ruin  the  most  valuable  Colonial  poa-     port  by  Six  C.  Bu. 
Mssiojia  which  were  evef  owoccl  bf     Kinchai.4,  ftc-r^aruuiguusuuTcrB- 
jbis,  or  by  any  other  country.    Tiutf    fueut  Ettatea  in  Demersta  and  Zef- 
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bice^  altogether  withbeld;  valuable 
papers  aent  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodfordi« 
regarding  Free  Labour^  wholly  with«> 
hdd;  and  the  other  papers  from  Tri-» 
iidad,  such  as  the  IVocureur  Syn** 
die's  Report  withheld,  and  others  most 
barbarously  mutilated  before  being 
presented  to  Parlian»ent;  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquury  at 
Jamaica,  in  answer  to  Dr  Lushington, 
regarding  the  case  of  Lexeme  and 
Escqf^ry,  altogether  concealed;  th^ 
Haytian  Papers,  as  I  have  heard^  cut 
up  by  the  F<nreign«Office  shears,  and 
various  important  communications 
from  the  Governors  of  the  different 
Colonies,  most  important  for  the  peo<» 
pie  of  Great  Britain  to  have  known,  ia 
a  question,  and  at  a  time^  in  which 
they  were  called  to  decide  upon,  and 
to  take  away,  the  privileges,  tne  liber- 
ties, and  the  properties  of  their  child* 
ren  !  Is  such  a  course  right,  my  Lord 
Duke  ?  Is  this  honest  ?    No ! 

Disgraceful,  painful,  and  humilia» 
ting  as  the  fact  is,  nevertheless  it  is^ 
J  faille ve,  the  fact,  that  the  visitor  who 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  with  regard  to 
the  Colonies  was  not,  in  times  past,  the 
most  welcome  at  the  public  Depart- 
ments of  this  country-  The  informants 
who  there  met  with  attention,  encou- 
ragement, and  F&EFiBM£NT,  were 
those  cunning,  interested,  and  plau^ 
ble  individuals,  who  framed  their  tal# 
to  suit  the  scheme  which  was  in  view^ 
or  the  theory  which  triumphed  for  the 
moment  in  the  quarters  alluded  to,  and 
In  those  irresponsible  quarters  which 
drove^  and  wnlch  were  permitted  to 
mislead  and  to  drive,  the  authorities  of 
this  country  in  their  career  of  error 
and  injustice.  An  insulted  Country, 
and  Colonies  distressed  and  trampled 
upon  beyond  precedent  or  example^ 
demand  the  exposure  of  such  men; 
and  should  I  ever  again  take  up  my  pen 
OB  this  subject^  some  of  them  shall  be 
exposed.  At  home  and  abroad  they  are 
1uK)wn ;  and  if  they  are  wise,  they  will 
keep  themselves  quiet  for  the  future. 
DisDonesty,  profligacy,  and  treadiery^ 
cannot  always  escape  the  chastisement 
which  they  merit;  nor  can  cantinjg 
about  slavery  secure,  from  the  ^sti^ 
gation  which  they  merit,  those  men 
who  have  fleeced  their  fellow-subjects^ 
and  who  pursue  the  ignominious  course 
liinted  at,  in  order  to  gain  friends  and 
interest  in  Great  Britain  to  [nri^ect 
ihem  from  the  consequences  of  Uieir 
Colpnial  delingueneieSf 


How  diii&neiiL  my  Lord  Duke,  is 
tibe  treatment  which  the  Colonies  re- 
ceive at  our  hand^  from  the  treatment 
which  the  Colonies  of  other  countries 
receive  from  their  respective  parent 
states !  Take,  for  example,  the  Ne^ 
therlands*  Tne  good  people  of  thai 
country  were*  like  their  orethren  in 
this,  moved  by  the  false  representa* 
tions  of  the  Anti- Colonists  in  Kng*» 
land,  and  bv  the  unaccountable  con]u- 
plaisance  of  the  British  Government 
to  these  enemies  of  the  Colonies,  and 
led  to  believe,  that  the  Dutch  West 
India  Colonies  were  a  burden  to  the 
state,  and  that  policy  and  humanity 
required  theemancipation  of  the  slaves. 
The  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
however^  did  not>  like  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain,  yield  to  the  clamours  of 
ignorance,  and  at  once  adopt  the  rash 
resolutions  of  the  British  ParUamenl^ 
No!  The  Dutch  government  wisely 
determined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  as* 
certain  if  the  allegations  against  th^ 
West  Indians  were  true ;  and  for  this 
purpose.  Major- General  Vanden  Bo9ck 
(who  had  held  a  considerable  property 
in  Java,  and  had  for  many  years  di* 
r^ted  the  agricultural  Colonit's  for  th^ 
poor  of  Holland,)  was  sent  to  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  iu  order  to  exa^ 
mine  and  report  on  the  real  state  of 
things^  The  result  of  this  enquiry  is, 
as  I  am  informed,  that  he  has  recom- 
mended extensive  alterations  in  the 
commercial  laws,  all  of  which,  both 
planters  and  merchants  admowledge, 
will  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  Co- 
lonies; but  that,  on  the  subject  of 
slave  emancipation^  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  result  would  be  ruin 
to  the  Colonies,  and  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  entertained  by  Govern- 
ment, because  Resolutions  being  pass- 
ed to  the  eflect  that  emancipation 
would  be  enforced  at  some  future  pe- 
riod^ will  have  the  certain  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  value  of  the  property, 
and  Uie  commercial  credit  of  the  plant- 
ers^ on  which  the  value  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  the  parent  state  mainly  de- 
pends ;  and  also  of  setting  the  master 
and  slave  in  a  state  of  hostility  and 
embittered  feelings  towards  each  other  ^ 
a  state  opposed  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  both  parties.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  wise  an^  rational  pro- 
oeeding,  my  Lord  Duke^  is,  that  con- 
fidence and  prosperity  dwell  in  the 
.Dutch  Coloniea.  .  The  West  Ind|a 
pbmters  in  ^o]]4Qd  con^^ntulate  thw* 
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selves  on  being  placed  undet  a  Go* 
vernment  where  reason^  jiistice^  and 
common  sense^  prevail  over  prejudice^ 
injustice,  and  ignorance.  Their  Co- 
lonial Office  is  also  very  differently 
chosen  and  appointed  from  what  has 
been  witnessea  in  other  countries^ 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  a  larger 
share  of  knowledge.  In  it  there  are 
few  persons  employed  who  have  not 
had  some  experience  in  the  Colonies. 
3ir  Boudt,  the  Under  Secretary,  has  a 
great  deal  of  practical  knowledge,  ob- 
tained by  a  long  residence  in  the  Co« 
lonies.  Besides  him,  there  are  not  in 
the  office,  as  has  been  found  in  other 
Colonial  offices,  individuals  represent- 
ing, and  working  the  work  of,  any 
Butch  Anti- Colonists ;  nor  are  any  ir« 
responsible,  ignorant,  malevolent,  and 
mischievous  advisers  encouraged  or 
listened  to. 

Has  Great  Britain,  my  Lord  Duke, 
adopted  this  rational  course  to  her  still 
more  valuable  and  extensive  Colonies  ? 

No,  my  Lord  Duke,  no !  Her  coun- 
sellors, her  advisers,  and  her  directors, 
on  Colonial  subjects^  have  been  in  all 
things  individuals  of  different  feelings 
and  character;  and  if,  by  chance,  she 
at  any  time  heretofore  stumbled  upon 
an  honest  individual  to  send  to  the 
Colonies,  in  those  few  enquiries  which 
it  has  been  considered  necessary  to 
make,  but  wbich  never  touched  the 
real  merits  of  the  question,  his  infor- 
mation was  invariably  scouted  and 
thrown  aside,  as  the  work  of  igno- 
rance.; and  the  tales  of  his  theoretical 
and  ignorant  colleagues  swallowed 
with  avidity,  and  liistened  to  as  trutbs 
undeniable  and  irresistible.  The  Le- 
gislators of  Aldermanbury  Street,  or 
Freemasons'  Tavern — the  jSuxtons,  the 
Stephens,  and  the  Macaulays,  of  the 
year — were  the  counsellors  sought  out 
and  listened  to;  and  their  converts 
and  myrmidons — the  Dougans,  the 
Powers,  and  the  Jeremies  of  the  day~- 
the  oracles  of  the  British  Colonial  Of'* 
fice,  on  every  thing  connected  with 
our  most  valuable  Tropical  Colonial 
possessions. 

I  make  it  my  business  to  learn  what 
passes  on  Colonial  subjects;  and  as 
the  Anti-Coloilists  who  are  in,  or  who 
communicate  with  Downing  Street, 
are  not  slow  in  telling  to  their  brothers 
in  affection  and  pursuits,  whatever 
turps  up  favourid>le  to  their  theoiy 
and  their  views,  and  thus,  though  li- 
ving remote^lvom  head^quarters^  their 


giddy  triumphs  frequently,  sometimes 
after  travelling  to  tne  Colonies,  reach 
my  ears.    In  this  Way  it  came  to  my. 
knowledge  that,  about  twelve  months 
ago>  the  labouring  machinery  of  the 
Colonial  Office  was  ''  cock-a-hoop"  re« 
garding  the  increased  and  increasing 
produce  of  the  Colony  of  Trinidad  for 
the  year  preceding;   a  circumstance 
which  was  of  course  set  down  as  the 
result  of  the  Order  in  Council.    They 
sung  Te  Detun,  on  this  account^,  in 
the  office  in  question,  while  at  the 
same  moment  tne  Anti-Slavery  Socie« 
ty,  in  the  hall  of  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
were  denouncing  Trinidad  as  the  grave 
of  slaves  above  all  the  West  Indies  f 
This  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  it  is 
not  my  business  to  reconcile.   My  ob- 
ject is,  from  two  plain  and  undeniable 
facts,  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  in- 
crease alluded  to.    First,  Cocoa  plan« 
tations  had,  from  the  low  price  which 
cocoa  brought  in  the  European  mar« 
ket,  ceased  to  repay  the  cultivators. 
Cocoa  plantations  were  therefore  either 
thrown  into  sugar  cultivation,  or  the 
slaves  upon  them  transferred  to  sugar 
estates.    Secondly,  1824  was  the  last 
year  wherein  slaves  were  permitted  to 
be  carried  from  the  poor  islands  to 
leeward.     In  that  year  a  considerable 
number,  perhaps  800,  were  imported 
into  Trinidad  from  the  quarter  men^ 
tioned.     These  were  fixed  on  sugar 
estates.      Such  a  number,  employed 
on  a  soil  so  rich  as  the  soil  of  Trini« 
dad  is,  would  increase  the  crops  above 
SOOO  hhds.    The  effects  of  their  la« 
hour  came  pretty  fully  into  operation 
for  the  crop  of  1827 ; — ^and  these,  with 
the  additional  hands  taken  from  cocoa 
and  put  upon  sugar  estates,  were  the 
real  causes  of  the  increased  cr(^  of 
Trinidad,  at  which  the  wiseacres  in 
Downing  Street  were  exulting  as  if  they 
had  been  the  effects  of  their  wisdom. 
In  my  last  letter,  I  alluded  to  the 
case  of  Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  the 
two  philanthropic  playthings  which 
have  lately  made  their  appearance  in 
England.    I  adverted  to  the  case  of 
these  men^  in  order  to  bring  before 
your  Grace  the  extraordinary  and  re- 

Erehensible  fact,  that  documents  which 
ad  been  officially  transmitted  from 
Janoiaica  to  the  Colonial  Office,  in 
their  case^  had,  somehow  or  other,  and 
by  isome  hand  or  other,  been  altered 
and  falsified,  after  erasures  made  u^on 
them.  For  the  statement  made,. I 
produced  my  authority.  It  stands  un- 
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contradicted^  except  by  the  xpiserable  j^,  that  he  had  supplied  them  with 
attempt  made  by  one  of  the  parties  arm s^  and  that  his  house  was  the 
mentioned^  through  the  columns  of  a  place  of  resort  of  all  dis'affected.persons 
Sunday  newspaper  too  contemptible  of  ^1  denominations  ?"  An  iiiaulted 
to  name  or  to  notice  to  your  Grace,  and  a  suffering  country  has>  with  such 
The  chief  point  of  the  answer  consist-  documents  before  her>  a  right  to  ask 
ed  in  the  customary  Anti- Colonial  the  preceding  questions  at  her  rulers^ 
falsehoods'  and  calumnies  levelled  and  a  ri^ht  to  receive  an  honesty  sin- 
against  the  humble  individual  who  cere^  and  explicit  answer, 
has  now  the  honour  to  address  you.  Dr  Lushington's  bbok^  as  your 
My  intention  was  to  have  gone  a  little  (rrace  can  scarcely  fail  to  know^  was 
deeper  into  this  case,  and  to  have  written,  supported  by  bagfulls  of  af« 
brought  before  your  Grace  the  hideous  fidavits,  to  prove  that  these  two 
load  of  fraud  and  falsehood  on  which  men  were  born  in  Jamaica,  and  con« 
the  volume  called  the  Yellow  Book,  sequently  not  alUns.  His  "  dear 
printed  by  their  champion,  Dr  Lush-  friend,"  Mr  Courtnay,  who  was, 
ington,  appears  to  have  been  founded  with'Dr  Lushington,  one  of  the  secret 
and  got  up ;  but  this  trouble  is  saved  judges  in  this  case,  considered^  and  in 
me  by  the  able  and  unanswerable  de-  fact  certified,  the  Doctor's  book  to  be 
fence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  exposure  unanswerable  and  invincible.  His 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Anti- Colonial  Majesty's  Government,  however,  seem 
defenders  of  those  two  persons,  which  to  have  been  of  a  very  different  opi- 
Mr  BuRGE,  the  late  Attorney. Gene-  nion;  for,  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
ral  of  Jamaica,  has  just  made.  His  when  it  became  whispered  that  the 
defence  is  addressed  to  the  Colonial  Government  was  determined  to  send 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Murray,  and  these  two  men  back  to  Jamaica,  exone- 
is,  no  doubt,  placed  in  the  hands  of  rated  and  indemnified  as  British-born 
your  Grace,  which  renders  -it  unne-  subjects,  it  was  required  of  the  Colo- 
cessary  forme  to  say  one  word  more  nial  Secretary,  by  several  gentlemen 
on  the  subject,-^a  subject  to  which  connected  with  that  island,  if  such 
the  champions  of  Lecesne  and  £s-  was  the  fact,  and  the  reason  asked  for 
coffery  will  scarcely  again  allude.  a  proceeding  so  unexpected  and  extra- 
Aftf;r  such  an  expos^,  it  maybe  ordinary.  Mr  Huskisson,  after  prpmi- 
asked,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  sing  that  they  should  not  be  sent  back 
will,  my  Lord  Duke,  be  asked,  called  until  their  case  was  further  examined 
for,  and  demanded,  why  these  two  into,  stated  that  Government  bad  m- 
men  are  kept  in  London,  in  the  style  tended  to  act  as  it  had  been  stated,  not 
of  gentlemen,  at  the  expense,  as  I  am  because  these  men  were  British  sub- 
told,  of  this  suffering  country  ?.  and  jects  born  in  Jamaica,  as  they  them- 
further,  why  the  sum  of  L.  1 0,000  of  selves,  Dr  Lushington,  and  his  affida- 
the  public  money  is  intended  to  be  gi-  vit-men,  had  asserted,  but  because 
ven,  as  I  hear  it  reported  that  it  is  to  they  were  British  subjects  born  in  St 
be  given,  to  two  men  of  colour,  natives  Domingo,  at  a  time  when  the  British 
of  Hayti,  and  for  some  time  resident  forces  held  military  possession  of  some 
in  Jamaica,  and  whom  the  Duke  of  forts  and  places  in  that  island.  The 
I^ianchester,  shortly  before  the'  break-  sovereignty  of  it  we  never  had,  or  could 
ing  out  of  the  last  Negro  rebellion,  in  obtain ;  and,  by  the  same  mode  of 
that  island,  considered  himself  autho-  reasoning,  all  the  Portuguese,  Spa^ 
rized  and  justified,  in  the  discharge  of  niards,  French,  Avanese,  &c.  &c.  that 
his  important  ditty,  to  ship  off  the  is-  were  born  while  British  troops  held,  as 
land,  under  the  alien  law,  to  use  his  conquerors,  possession  of  any  of  there- 
words,  '^  AS  PERSONS  OF  A  DANGKR-  spectiyc  cpuutrics,  are  British  subjects. 
ous  AND  SUSPICIOUS  CHARACTER;"  This  Anti- Colouial  doctriue  Will  hot 
and  ''  because,"  says  his  Grace,  in  his  do. '  Mr  Huskissoh's  letter  just  allu- 
dispatch  to  £arl  Bathurst,  July  30,  ded  to^  is  dated  May  9J,  1828,  and  is 
1824,  '*  with  respect  to  the  pohcy  of  addressed  to  C.  N.^  Pallmer,  Esq. 
sending  away  Lecesne,  the  late  trials  M.  P.,  and  I  ^tract  from  it  the  fol- 
in  St  George,  and  numerous  cxamina-  lowing  passages^  in  proof  of  what  I 
tions  since  taken  in  Kingston,  before  state : —  , 

a  very  active  intelligent  Magistrate,  "  I  am,  however,  not  only  willing, 

PROVE   THAT  HE  WAS  CONCERNED  but  desirous,  that  you  should  know 

tviTH  THE  CONSPIRATORS  in  that  pa •  what  the  facts  are  up<m  which  that 
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opinion  isfdnnddl^  atii  they  may  be 
recapitttlated  iti  a  rery  few  words^  as; 
fullowt : 

**  According  to  the  statements  of  th^ 
witnesses  adduced  to  prore  the  fbreign' 
birth  of  these  persons,  it  would  appear 
that  Lfcefne  was  born  out  of  weiuock 
at  Port  au  Prince,  in  St  Domingo,  oil' 
the  6th  July,  If  96,  and  that  Escoffery 
was  also  bom  out  of  wedlock,  at  St 
Marks,  in  St  Domingo,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1793 ;  that  upon  the  eracua-* 
tion  of  Port  au  Prince  and  St  Marks, 
they  borh  quitted  the  places  of  their 
birth,  accompanied  by  their  natural 
parents  and  relations ;  that  they  have 
never  since  lived  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government  of  St  Domingo,  but 
have  continued  to  reside,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government, 
in  Jamaica* 

"  Such  being  the  fkcts  alle^d  by 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  disprove 
the  right  of  Lecesne  and  EscofPery  to 
the  character  of  British  subjects,  it 
remains  to  be  added,  not  from  their 
evidence,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  Port  au  Prince  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  forces  on 
the  4th  of  June,  1794,  and  St  Marks 
in  December,  1793,  and  that  posses- 
sion of  both  these  places  was  retained 
by  the  British  troops  till  the  year 
1798." 

I  neither  intend  to  canvass  the  law 
nor  the  history  of  the  ex- Secretary, 
but  to  point  out  the  fact,  that  in  op- 
position to  Dr  Lushington's  unanswer- 
able book,  to  the  affidavits  of  the  in* 
dividuals  themselves,  and  the  budgets 
brought  forward  by  their  friends,— 
the  British  Government,  through  their, 
in  this  case,  proper  organ,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  decide  that  these  two 
men  of  colour  were  really  natives  of 
Hayti !  With  this  remark,  I  have 
otily  farther  to  observe,  that  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  who  sent  these  men 
away  fVom  Jamaica,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  under  whose  legal  advice  the 
Colonial  Government  acted,  are  both 
in  this  country,  where  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  also  are;  and  it  must  be 
asked,  why,  if  they  have  been  unjust- 
ly and  oppressively  treated,  do  they 
not  apply  to  a  British  court  of  Justice, 
and  a  British  Jury,  for  redress  and 
compensation  ?  Why,  my  Lord  Duke, 
but  because  they  and  their  defenders 
know  that  they  cannot  bamboozle  and 
mislead  a  British  court,  and  a  British 


Jury,  as  ^ey  can  or  aJ%  wnffflftted  tor' 
mislead,  th^  Colonial  Office,  and  eer^ 
tain  inmates  thereof. 

The  Colonies,  my  Lord  Duke,  are 
not  only  unkindly,  but  most  unfairly, 
^atckl  by  the  parent  state.  Every 
error  and  every  crime,  every  narrative 
and  every  tale,  often  false,  always  e^w 
aggerated,  and  always  thisrepresentedy 
is  constantly  brought  forward,  and 
each  represented  as  the  general  cha^ 
racter  of  sodetv  in  the  Colonies,  and 
the  result  of  the  system  there  esta- 
blished; instead  of  being,  as  these 
things  are,  where  the  narrative  is  real** 
ly  true  and  correctly  stated,  the  occa« 
sional  result  of  the  imperfections  and 
passions  of  human  nature*  But  t 
will  ask  the  Colonial  calumniators  to 
point  me  out  any  description  of  crime 
committed  in  the  Colonies,  which  iS 
not  committed,  and  that  with  deeper 
features  of  guilt,  in  England.  And 
farther,  I  will  maintain,  that  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  population,  crimes,  wnil^ 
these  are  witnessed  less  flagrant  in 
their  nature,  are  also  of  much  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Colonies, 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Moreover,  my 
Lord  Duke,  were  any  foreigner  to  act 
by  this  country,  as  the  Anti-Colonisti 
do  by  our  Colonies— were  any  foreign- 
er, or  any  insulted  Colonist,  to  colledt 
and  blazon  abroad  the  occasional 
crimes,  the  atrocities,  and  the  hor- 
rors, the  vices,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
miseries,  which  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try, as  the  general  character  of  society, 
and  the  correct  state  of  the  population, 
—what  a  catalogue  would  the  records 
of  our  criminal  courts,  and  our  police 
offices,  even  but  for  one  year,  lay  be- 
fore us,  without  the  help  of  exaggera- 
tion !  and  what  would  the  people  of 
England  say  to  such  an  ungenerous, 
unjust,  and  unfeeling  way  of  repre- 
senting their  state,  and  of  determining 
their  character  ?  Yet  is  not  this  the 
way  in  which  too  many  people  in  Eng- 
land treat  our  Colonies  r  I  read,  my 
Lord  Duke,  in  our  public  Journals, 
of  females  being  whipped  in  England 
—of  females  being  hanged,  and  sent 
to  the  tread- mill — I  read  of  females 
starving  in  our  streets,  and  in  the  most 
miserable  hovels,  to  which  poverty  and 
despair  drive  them  with  their  naked, 
helpless,  starving  children  around 
them, — I  read  of  tnese  things  as  every* 
day  occurrences,  and  which  scarcely 
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ever  ex^  a  \e$t  or  k  rfgb^netei'  rt* 
Hef  frcmi  ottr  Black  philantfaropists. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  cased 
of  cruelty,  suffering,  afttl  hardship, 
which  white  men  ana  women,  infants, 
orphans,  are  doomed  to  experience  in 
England,  without  a  hand  to  succour, 
or  a  friend  to  lament  their  fate ;  yet 
were  I,  or  any  other,  to  instance  these 
as  exhibiting  the  true  character  of 
Englishmen,  would  it  not  be  said,  and 
justly  said,  that  such  conduct  was  most 
ungenerous— most  unjust— most  infa- 
mous ? 

,  To  enter  the  lists  against  Autf-Colo' 
nial  champions  and  'accusers-*'to  de- 
fend the  Colonies  against  the  attacks 
of  fahehood  and  malice-^to  rescue 
their  characters  f^om  ui^ust  chat^es^ 
and  to  expose  the  crooked  ways,  the 
errors,  the  falsehoods,  and  the  chica- 
nery of  the  more  violent  and  ignorant 
enemies  of  the  Colonies,  is,  I  am  well 
aware,  to  subject  every  one  who  at- 
tempts it,  to  every  species  of  reproach, 
slander,  and  venomous  attack,  toge- 
ther with  being,  in  the  old  cuckoo  slang, 
set  down  as  the  defender  of  personal 
slavery  in  the  abstract — a  false  accusa- 
tion, which  has  been  made  and  repeat- 
ed against  me*  by  all  the  unprincipled 
host  of  writers  who  advocate  the  rob- 
bery of  their  fellow- subjects.  Truth 
and  justice,  however,  treat  their  ve- 
nomous attacks  with  contempt,  and 
tread  their  malignant  labours  under 
foot  with  disdain..  They  are  seldom 
worth  a  thought.  There  is  one  attack, 
however,  more  directly  levelled  against 
myself,  through  the  columns  of  a  well- 
known  "  Leading  Jtmrnal/*  which  re- 


qutiP^  to  be  ndti^,  aitd  iriAA  i^ 
mands  castigation  and  exposUrt^. 

It  in  substance— for  my  limit**  fbN 
bid  long  References— it  charges  the 
London  West  India  Coihiniltee  with 
levying  a  tax  of  L.20,000  pet  annurtl 
on  pr(fluce  imported ;  and  which  sum, 
the  writer  asserts,  they  expend  ill 
hiring  periodical  publications  to  advo* 
cate  their  cause.  And,sa3rshe,"Theit 
present  more  active  partisans  (for  the 
Quarterly  has  of  late  confined  itself 
to  an  occasional  growl  at  Sierra  Leone) 
appear  to  be  Blackwood,  John  Bull^ 
the  Morning  Journal  of  London,  atid 
the  Couriers  of  London  and  Glasgow^ 
But  how  many  more  journals  i^e  kept 
silent  by  the  ibfluence  of  the  pr** 
slavery  rent,  it  may  be  less  easy  to  a»^ 
eertain."  And,  says  he,  the  joutnah 
opposed  to  slave  emancipation  are  "also 
the  most  vek^^tip  Opposed  to  every 
iheasure  of  Ubemlit^t  whethei'  tom«* 
mercial  or  political,  as  well  ^i  the 
most  ouimgeoudy  ahuHve  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  since  he  has  spoken 
(whether  wisely  or  not,  toe  leave  to 
wUer  heads  to  decide,)  of  giving  peac^ 
to  Ireland,"  concluding  the  putting 
forth  of  his  Sierra  Leone  bile  thus : 
"  They  now  permit  their  (the  West 
India  Committee)  mercenary  journal- 
ists to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Don 
Miguel,  and  to  revile  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself  as  a  traitor  to  hi# 
king  and  country." 

Such  are  the  labours  of  defeated 
malice,  of  rankling  malevolence,  and 
of  exposed  delinquency.  I  have  ad- 
verted to  them,  because  they  have  ap^ 
peared  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  l 


■  The  object  of  ihy  labours  in  the  Colonial  contest,  my  Lord  iDuke,  was,  from 
faets  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  from  authorities  which  could  not  be  contradict- 
ed, to  disprove  the  false  statements  and  tales  circulated  by  the  Anti-Colonists  over 
this  country; — in  a  few  words,  to  shew  and  to  prove,  that  the  slave  population  of 
the  West  Indies  was  not  in  the  degraded  and  neglected  state  that  the  Anti*  Colonists 
represented  the  whole  to  be;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  situation  was  in  many 
tespects'preferable  to  the  situation  of  the  labourers  in  this  country.  Tliis  was  my 
statement — these  Were  my  labours  ^  and  that  I  have  been  correct^  and  my  calumni- 
ators wrong,  the  following  letter  from  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen,  E?q.,  written 
on  board  bis  Mnjesty's  packet-ship,  Spray,  January  17ch,  1829)  two  days*  sail  lh>m 
Vera  Crux,  will  shew. 

*'  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica,  which  I  had  an  opportunitf 
of  witnessing  at  Kingston^  And  after  conversing  with  several  of  the  domestic  slaves^ 
and  seeing  the  proceedings  of  a  large  number  in  the  market-place,  for  two  hourS| 
and  meeting  great  numbers  coming  from  the  mountains,  and  other  parts  of  the  conn* 
try,  as  I  was  going  to  the  Admiral's  and  the  Bishop's  residences,  some  distairce  itt 
the  interior,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  most  distinctly,  that  their  condition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  term  slavery,  is,  in  most  respects,  better  than  tliat  of  the 
working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  operatives  and 
labourers  would  most  willingly  exchange  situations  with  them  !" 
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whioh  joi^rnalJiaB  h^y>  6rom  di^^ 
terested  raotiires^  no  doubt,  set  itself 
forward  as  the  advocate  and  the  organ 
of  your  Grace.  Previous  to  this  whed^ 
the  paper  in  question  was  so  univer- 
sally^ known  as  the  circulator  of  fal^e** 
hpoid  and  calumny^  that  no  perspn 
p^id.'any  attention  to  its  statements; 
and^4n  noticing  it,  I  ought  to  apolor 
^ze/  as  I  do  apologize  to  the  leaders 
of  the  hbnest  and  the  honourable  pages 
through  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  you,  for  introducing  the  name 
of  that  journal  into  them.  The  read- 
ers of  Blackwood's  Magazine  will 
remember,  though  your  Grace  may 
not  at  present  have  time  to  do  so,  the 
period  when  the  ^^  Leading  JournaV 
was  ^  outrageously  abusive,"  and  took 
the  lead  in  de&mittg,  in  accusing,  in 
censuring,  and  In'  condemning  your 
Grace  as  a  man,  as  a  general,  and  as  a 
minister^as  being,  in  fact,  '^a  traitor 
to  your  king, and  country"  beyond 
all  men. either  in  Europe  or  in  Great 
Britain — remember  the  time,  scarcely 
twelve  months  ago,  when  it  broadly 
expressed  a  hope,  that  a  '^  Brutus** 
would  be  found  in  Great  Britain  to 
rid  her  of  you ; — the  Times,  my  Lord 
Duke,>  which  is  well  known  to  be  a 
mere  stock-jobbjnghack— that  journal 
whieb,  for  the  sole  object  of  gain,  de- 
fended and  attempted  to  wash  vice  of 
the  deepest  dye  as  fair  as  ^^  unsunned 
«noto"— -the  journal  which  has  for 
many  yena.  advocated  the  cause  and 
the  character  of  every  traitor  in  every 
country ;  and  which,  only  the  other 
day,  crowned  its  labours,  and  comple- 
ted itscharacter,  by  levelling,  in  a  spirit 
the  most  vile,  the  most  cowardly,  and 
the  most  cruel,  calumnies  vgainst 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family  of  Great 
Britain,  which  went  to  charge  them 
with  being  guilty  of  acts  not  more 
criminal  jn  the  eye  of  our  law,  than 
these  are  degrading  to  human  nature 
— calumnies,  my  Lord  Duke,  which 
are  as  false  as  they  were  fbul ;  but 
which  must  have  wounded  most  keen- 
ly the  bosom  of  our  gracious  Sove- 
reign, your  master,  and  wbom  you, 
my  Lord  Duke,  more  than  all  other 
men,  and  above  all  other  men,  were 
bound  by  every  principle  of  duty  and 
honour  to  defend  against  the  cowardly 
attacks  of  every  calumniator  and  ac« 
suser  of  his  House  and  his  Family. 

The  words,  however,  "  spoken, 
whether  wisely  or  not,"  &e.  as  regards 
your  present  measures  connected  with 


Ireland^  led  me  to  ^wjpect,  that  even 
the  conductor  of  the  Times  would  not 
stultify  himself  by  appearing  to  dojibt 
the  propriety  of  measures  which  he 
had  so  loudly  and  so  unreservedly 
praisedi  or  that  there  were  or  could  be 
any  "  hec^ds"  in  this  country  "wiser" 
them  his  own,  and  that  therefore  the 
article  in  question  could  not  be  his, 
thoigighy  from  the  manner  in  whic^  he 
has  published  it,  be  has,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  the  Aldermanhury  Street 
"i35cn^"  and  ^Hrifluence"  cam,  no  doubt,' 
explain,  thought  proper  to  father  it. 
A«cordh3gly,.  I  was  enabled  to  trace 
the  words  to  be  the  effusion  of  that 
hoary  misrepresenter  of  truth,  the 
compiler  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
(a  publication  which  surpasses  all 
others  in  falsehood,) — a  being  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  two  correct 
and  honest  ideas  on  any  thing,  con- 
nected with  these  subjects;  for  in  the 
stupid  pamphlet  incautiously  publish- 
ed by  Kenneth  Macauldy,  and  also  in 
the  letters  signed  "  Anglus,"  and  in- 
serted some  years  ago  in  the  New 
Times  Journal,  we  find  nearly  all  the 
words,  and  similarly  applied ;  in  the 
latter  more  especially,  as  in  the  phrase, 
'f  The  Bulls,  and  the  Blackwoods,  and 
the  Couriers  of  London  and  Glasgow," 
—better  company  to  be  classed  with, 
certainly,  than  the  An ti- Slavery  Re- 
porter, The  Times,  and  the  suppressed 
Sierra  Leone  Gazette. 

In  additicm  to  these  general  remarks, 
it  appears  necessary  to  observe,  that  if 
to  support  Don  Miguel  be  to  rendei* 
'^  a  num  a  traitor  io  his  king  and 
country"  your  Grace  would' do wiell 
to  look  around  you  in  time,  for  really 
there  is  no  saying,  in  these  changeable 
time^  how  ^oon'your  Graee,  as  a  Bri<* 
tish  Minister,  may,  by  acknowledging 
Don  Miguel  as  the  lawful  Sovereign 
of  Portugal,  get  yourself  ranked  on 
the  black  list  kept  by  the  Times  and 
its  miserable  contributor. 

The  venom  of  tlie  article  in  question 
being  principally  directed  against  my- 
self, is  proof  sufficient  that  my  labours, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  have 
not  been  in  vain,— have  done  good, 
not  "  harm"  (for  to  get  at  truth,  we 
must  reverse  whatever  is  stated  in  the 
Times,)  and  that,  at  the  same  tirae^ 
from  the  An ti- Colonial  profligacy 
which  has  been  brought  to  light,  I 
have  made  these  wholesale  "  ntereenO'm 
ry"  calumniators  of  our  Colonies  feel 
severely  their  unprineipled  conduct  . 


The  writer^  hackneyed  in  the  de- 
vices of  falsehood^  attempts  to  brand 
me  as  a  "  mercenary"  writer,  employ- 
ed  by  the  West  India  Committee  to 
act  as  they  direct.  In  the  face  of  my 
country,  I  brand  the  accusation  as  an 
odious,  a  wilful,  and  a  deliberate  false- 
hood; and  I  challenge,  and  I  dare, 
the  Times,  or  the  man  whose  charge 
he  ventures  to  circulate,  to  point  out 
any  one  thing,  or  any  one  time,  in 
which,  in  defending  our  injured  Co^ 
lonies,  or  on  any  other  public  subject, 
that  Committee,  or  any  one  else,  has 
ever  presumed  to  advise,  or  dared  to 
dictate  to  me,  in  the  course  I  have 
pursued.    . 

To  speak  of,  or  even  to  allude  to, 
'*  mercenary"  writers,  however,  comes 
with  a  bad  grace  ind^d  from  columns 
which  are  made  for  the  market,  and 
sold  by  the  inch, — with  a  bad  grace 
indeed  from  the  lips  and  the  pen  of 
an  individual,  who,  from  interested 
motives,  and  in  pursuit  of  gain,  has 
fleeced  the  Treasury  of  Great  Britain 
of  many  millions,  extracted  from  the 
sweat  of  the  brows, — in  Anti- Colo- 
nial figure,  from  '^  the  blood,  the  bones, 
and  the  Hnefjo8"'^of  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain ;  and  who  fur- 
thermore collects,  and  puts  into  his 
fathomless  bag,  to  be  expended  among 
*^  mercenary"  writers,  to  ^et  them  to 
sui^rt  his  scandalous  system  of  im- 
position and  delusion,  the  collections 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing 
a  distant  quarter  of  the  world ; — de- 
scending, among  other  items,  even  to 
the  proceeds  of  those  "  fire  screens/' 
on  which  young,  marriageable  ladies, 
at  Clapham  and  elsewhere,  are  indu- 
ced to  paint  naked,  full*grown  male 
negroes,  and  to  dispose  of  such  screens, 
in  order  to  transmit  the  money  to 
the  insatiable  receptacle  alluded  to, 
to  purchase  with  it,  as  their  cant- 
ing deceivers  lead  them  to  believe  is 
purchased,  the  freedom  of  slaves  in 
our  Colonies,*^but  every  farthing  of 
which  is  spent,  or  rather  mis*sperU,  in 
supporting  and  bribing,  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  lying  ^*  mercenary"  wri- 
ters and  publications. 

The  Glasgow  Courier  is  particularly 
accused  by  this  unprincipled  writer. 
For  that  paper,  I  make  answer,  I  am 
responsible.  When,  many  years  ago, 
on  public  grounds,  and  as  valuable  ap- 
pendages of  the  crown,  I  took  up  in 
that  journal  the  defence  of  the  Colonic  s^ 
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I  stood  (the  John  Bull  excepted) 
alone  opposed  to  the  clamours,  to  the 
fury,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  British  people,  highly 
excit€»d  and  artfully  fanned,  by  my 
present  calumniator  and  his  adherents. 
Because  I  dared  to  contradict  their 
base  falsehoods— "because  I  ventured 
to  oppose  and  to  expose  their  rash 
schemes,  hatched  in  ignorance,  and 
pregnant  with  injustice  and  with  ruin 
— because  I  did  this,  every  effort  and 
ev«>ry  exertion  was  made  to  bring  ruin 
upon  myself  and  my  family  by  these 
advocates  for  Aree  discussion, — these 
tender-hearted  Christians ;  every  ad- 
vertisement, and  every  subscriber,nhat 
by  the  aid  of  calumny,  by  libels  in 
other  journals  paid  for,  as  the  present 
has  been  paid  for,  they  could  withdraw 
from  the  paper  in  question,  to  the  ut- 
most they  attempted.  Their  animo- 
sity and  persecution,  however,  had 
bounds;  both  were  limited  in  their 
influence;  but  the  mean,  dastardly, 
and  vindictive  African  system  then 
pursued,  was  not,  and  has  not,  been 
forgotten  ;  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
if  the  Glasgow  Courier,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  public  duty,  and  while 
confining  its  exertions  wholly  to  pub- 
lic matters,  has  not  raised  a  storm 
about  the  ears  of  some  of  its  perse- 
cutors which  they  never  dreamed  of, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  been  thrown 
overboard  at  the  moment  it  was  about 
to  commence  the  investigation  of  An- 
ti-Colonial errors,  extravagancies,  and 
delinquencies,  they  may  have  yet  more 
reason  to  wish  had  never  been  raised 
against  them.  In  stepping  forward, 
therefore,  my  Lord  Duke,  at  the  pe- 
riod I  did,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies — a  period  when  I  neither  had, 
nor  ever  calculated  I  should  at  any 
time  possess,  to  the  value  of  one  shilling 
in  Colonial  property,  and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  viperous  character  of 
my  opponents, — my  views  could  not  be 
"  mercenary."  The  Times  did  not  so 
act;  and  no  man  knows  better  than 
the  sneaking  writer  whose  words  I 
animadvert  upon,  '*  how  many  more 
journals"  were  "  kept  silent  by  the 
influence"  of  the  Aldermanbury  Street 
legislators,  and  the  Aldermanbury 
Street  "  Rent"  My  aceuser  recol- 
lects when  the  New  Times  was  con- 
ducted by  an  Anti> Colonial  expectant; 
and  he  knows  how  much  of  that 
"  Rertt*  was  given  to  that  journal  for 
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inserting  the  Anti-Colonial  letters 
signed  '*  Anolus/'  at  the  time  when 
the  replies  to  them,  coming,  I  beliere, 
even  from  official  authority,  were  ca?- 
duded,  because  not  intended  to  be  paid 
for. 

The  writer  in  the  Times  states  that 
which  Mr  Kenneth  M'Aulay 
stated,  namely,  that  "  Mr  M'Queen 
is  supposed  to  have  received  about 
L.  1 5,000,  in  all  from  the  West  Indies." 
It  is  FALSE,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  the 
writer,  when  he  wrote  this,  knew  it  to 
be  so. 

"  The  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
fervour  of  thdr  gratitude,  voteid  me," 
says  my  accuser,  "  die  sum  of  8000 
guineas."  It  was  L.3000 ;  and  the 
terms  of  that  grant  will  shew  that  it 
was  granted  for  long,  arduous,  unso- 
licited, unsought,  and  disinterested 
service.*  I  am  proud  of  that  grant, 
my  Lord  Duke, — proud  that  the  most 
valuable  Colony  which  belongs  to  the 
British  Crown,  inhabited  by  men  of 
great  knowledge  and  talents^  should 
have  estimated  my  humble  services  in 
their  cause  so  highly.  The  chagrin 
on  the  part  of  the  Times  and  his  Cor- 
respondent may  readily  be  supposed 
to  have  been  keen,  when  they  reflected 
that  the  sum  in  question  might  pro- 
bably have  been  obtained  by  them,  had 
they  only  had  the  judgment  to  have 
pursued  the  straight«forward  path  of 
truth,  of  justice,  and  of  honour. 

The  compiler  of  the  article  animad- 
verted upon,  states  that  I  have  "  since 
become  the  joint  proprietor  of  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  and  am  now  there- 
fore myself  a  great  West-India  Plant* 
er."  Be  it  so,  my  Lord  Duke ;  and 
why,  let  me  ask  this  worshipper  of 
Mammon,  should  any  honest  man  be 
ashamed  of  being  "  a  West  India 
Planter !"  West  India  Planters  have, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  rendered  their 
country  greater  services  than  the  host 
of  Sierra  Leone  British-Treasury- mo- 
ney-hunting sophists  have  done,  or 
will  do,  though  they  should  live  as 
long  as  Methusaleh.  But  I  am  not  a 
West  India  Planter,  *'  great"  or  small, 
'in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  in 
the  meaning  in  which  this  liberal  mo- 
dern Jesuit  intends  it  to  be  under- 
stood ;  and  he  knew,  when  he  made 
the  statement,  that  the  fact  was  not  so. 
It  is  true  that,  like  many  other  mer- 
chants in  this  country,  I  have  lately 


become  a  joint  proprietor  of  West  In« 
dia  mortgages  and  property,^ — legal- 
ly, honestly,  and  fairly  become  pos* 
sessed  of  them ;  and  having  become  so, 
I  have  to  remind  this  writer,  that  I  will 
defend  this  property,  with  pen  and  with 
hand,  against  the  attacks  of  every 
canting  knave  or  unprincipled  le^s- 
latorvmo  may  attempt  to  take  it  away : 
and  f\irther,  that  the  laws  of  my 
country,  by  which,  and  under  which, 
I  hold  it,  will  justifv  me  in  taking  the 
life  of  any  robber,  who  may,  under  any 
disguise  or  pretence  whatsoever,  at- 
tempt by  force  to  bereave  me  of  it.    ' 

Why  "  Blackwood"  should  be 
condemned  is  easily  understood.  His 
honest,  manly,  and  truly  Britisti 
pages,  are  read  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  being  every  where  known 
and  felt  as  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
traitors,  knaves,  hypocrites,  and  fools, 
are  consequently  hated  and  abused  by 
all  such  worthies. 

It  is  no  wonder,  my  Lord  Duke, 
that  Mr  Franklin  should  have  come 
in  for  a  share  of  abuse  and  reproach 
on  this  occasion,  because  he  has  torn 
asunder  the  curtain,  made  up  of  lies 
and  delusion,  which  "  Anglus,"  the 
A  nti- Slavery  Reporter,  and  their  friend 
"  Inginac"  attempted  to  place  before 
the. eyes  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain^ 
regarding  the  actual  state  of  Hayti. 
Every  syllable  of  all  that  these  wor- 
thies say  regarding  that  island,  has 
been  proved  to  be  fabrication  and  mis*- 
representation ;  and  Mr  Barclay's  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  state  of  the  slave 
population  in  Jamaica,  stands  notori- 
ously unanswered  and  unanswerable. 

Why  the  Morning  Journal  should 
have  come  under  the  censure  of  this 
"Free  Trade"  and  "  Free  La- 
bour" champion— the  Times— is  rea- 
dily ascertained.  The  increasing  cir- 
culation of  the  former  journal,  equal 
to  any  of  its  contemporaries,  mUst 
have  been  galling  to  the  Times ;  whUe 
it  found  the  newsmen,  every  morning, 
discontinuing  the  paper  by  hundreds, 
in  order  to  transmit  to  meir  corres- 
pondents in  town,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Morning 
Journal  in  its  room. 

In  reference  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Glasgow  Courier,  of  illibe- 
rality,  and  of  opposition  to  your  Grace 
as  a  statesman,  it  is  replied  for  that 
journal,  that  the  Glasgow  Courier, 
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from  principle,  always  defended  your 
Grace  while  your  Grace  defended  your 
country, — opposed  ypur  enemies,— ad- 
mired your  military  achievements,— 
gloriea  in  your  success, — and  hailed 
^our  advancement  to  be  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  this  country  with  unfeigned  ssl- 
tisfaction.  The  Glasgow  Courier  has 
long,  uniformly^  and  steadily  sup- 
ported all  the  policy  of  our  country,  in 
opposition  to  all  her  foes,  foreign  and 
domestic,  whether  appearing  m  the 
character  of  jacobins,  atheists,  hypo- 
erites,  or  "  march-of-intellect"  philo:* 
flopbers, — ^all  that  policy  of  our  coun- 
try, under  which  your  Grace  reaped 
your  whole  harvest  of  honour,  all  your 
laurels,  all  your  glory:  And  the 
Glasgow  Courier  has,  from  principle 
and  from  conviction,  condemned  aU 
those  numerous  and  rash  innovations 
!n  our  national  policy,  which  have  co- 
vered our  Colonies  with  confusion,  in- 
security, and  ruin, — our  shipping  in- 
terest, the  nerve  of  our  right  arm, 
with  decay  and  poverty, — our  agrir 
culturists  with  alarm,  loss,  and  sor- 
row,— and  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  every  description,  and  in 
every  corner  of  the  empire,  with  bank- 
ruptcy, misery,  and  starvation  unpre- 
cedented. The  Glasgow  Courier  has 
also  steadily  opposed  the  breaking- 
down  of  the  consUtution  and  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  always  hitherto 
considered  as  the  work  and  the  essence 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  order 
to  please  either  Papists  or  Liberals. 
On  these  points  it  still  remains  true  to 
its  principles.  It  has  seen  no  just  rea* 
son  to  change  them;  and  although 
your  Grace  may  now  consider  so  great 
a  change  '^  expedient"  still  the  Glas- 


gow Courier  is  sufficiently  candid  and 
unshackled  to  avow,  in  conjunction 
with  nine- tenths  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain — ^those  who  think  they 
can  distinguish  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Commandments  of  theMost 
High  from  '^  the  traditions  and  com- 
mandments of  men,"  superstition 
AND  IDOLATRY,— the  Glasgow  Cou- 
rier, I  repeat,  considers,  witjh  millions 
of  others,  such  a  change  to  be  inexpc" 
dient,  uncalled  for,  and  dangerous: 
and,  considering  it  to  be  so,  the  hum- 
ble individual  who  has  now  the  ho- 
nour to  address  you,  will,  in  the  Glas- 
gow Courier,  never  be  deterred  by  the 
cant  of  illiberality,  or  the  fear  of  au-» 
thority,  from  uttering  that  opinion. 

Moreover,  and  "  in  the  meantime,** 
to  use  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the 
Times,  '*  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that 
all  that  part  of  the  public  Press,"  and 
all  those  individuals  and  periodical 
public  writers,  who  are  ''  most  vehe- 
mently embarked  in  favour  of"  Po- 
pery, the  essence  of  which  the  black 
records,  and  the  dark  roll  of  1200 
years,  prove  to  be,  in  principle  and  in 
practice,  slavery,  mental  and  corpo- 
real ; — it  is  "  a  satisfaction,"  my  Lord 
Dujj:e,  to  see  the  whole  of  this  array, 
individually  and  collectively,  "  th^ 
most  vehemently  opposed  "  to  our  Co- 
lonies ;  and  your  Grace  will  quickly 
and  from  sad  experience  learn,  if  in-i 
deed  experience  has  not  already  taught 
you,  to  "  appreciate  both  them  and 
their  employers,"  and  how  little  sup- 
port they  can  afford  you  in  the  good 
f)vernment  of  the  British  empire.-^ 
am,  &c. 

James  M'Qu££n« 
Glasgow,  ISth  April,  1829. 
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CASE  OF  BAST  BETFORD. 


1.  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Election  for  the  Borough  of  East  Retford. 
Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.     London.     1827. 

2.  Evidence  on  the  Bill  for  the  Disfranchisement  of  East  Retford.     Printed  by 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.    London.    1828. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  detail  of  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  reports  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  political  venality  has  been  found 
to  prevail  among  the  burgesses  of  East 
Retford;  neither  shall  we  undertake 
to  discuss  what  measure  of  practical  cor- 
ruption ought  to  be  considered  a  suffici- 
ent ground  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
a  delinquent  borough.  We  shall  con« 
fine  our  observations  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  conceive  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  disposed  of,  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  if  it  should  ap* 
pear  to  the  legislature  that  a  case  has 
been  presented  which  requires  its  spe- 
cial inteiteence.  If  the  case  of  East 
Retford  were  merely  an  insidated  ques- 
tion, we  should  not  have  considered 
it  worth  discussing ;  but  the  decision 
of  this  question  appears  to  us  to  in- 
Tolve  a  general  principle  of  considerable, 
constitutional  importance, — ^it  will  add 
one  to  a  series  of  precedents,  which 
we  douht  not  will  be  frequently  acted 
on  hereafter ;  for  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  probability  that  other 
instances  will  occur  in  which  the  le- 
gislature may  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere and  punish  political  delinquency 
equally  flagrant  and  reprehensible. 

As  to  the  mode  of  remedying  the 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  re- 
presentation of  East  Retford,  two  opi- 
nions seem  to  prevail.  One  is,  that 
the  elective  franchise  should  be  wiUi- 
drawn  from  the  borough  of  East  Ret- 
ford and  transferred  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  or  some  other  manufac- 
turing town,  containing  a  numerous 
population.  We  will  not  deny  that 
among  those  who  advocate  this  opinion 
some  honourable  aud  respectable  men 
may  be  found;  but  we  believe  that 
the  majority  of  its  advocates  consist 
of  those  who  entertain  the  wildest  and 
most  visionary -schemes  of  radical  re- 
form. The  disappointments  and  de- 
feats which  they  have  already  experi- 
enced have  inspired  them,  if  not  with 
more  political  wisdom,  at  least  with 


more  discretion :  convinced  that  they 
cannot  succeed  in  their  object  at  once, 
they  now  endeavour  to  effect  it  by 
piecemeal ;  they  attempt  to  carry  by 
stratagem  and  finesse  what  they  have 
failed,  and  what  they  know  they 
would  again  fail  to  carry,  if  directly 
and  openly  proposed.  They  would,  if 
they  could,  gladly  bring  their  prin- 
ciples into  fim  and  immediate  opera- 
tion. This  they  have  been  taught  to 
regard  as  impracticable ;  they,  there- 
fore, content  themselves  with  efforts 
to  arrive  at  their  object  indirectlv  and 
by  degrees.  Unable  to  obtain  all  they 
desire,  they  remain  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  a  portion  only  of  the 
wholesale  reform  which  they  contem- 
plate: they  are  content  with  setting 
the  machine  in  motion,  well  knowing 
that  as  it  moves  forward  it  will  receive 
a  constantly  increasing  accession  of 
force  and  celerity,  until  at  length  every 
obstacle  to  its  progress  will  be  fairly 
overcome.  Hence  arises  their  eager- 
ness to  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  of  carrying  a  part 
of  their  plan  into  effect.  Under  the 
plausible  pretence  of  being  solidtous 
for  maintaining  the  elective  franchise 
in  all  its  constitutional  purity,  they 
spare  no  pains  in  persuading  the  legis- 
lature to  vest  it  in  the  scot  and  lot  inr 
habitants  of  large  towns.  They  have 
sagacity  enough  to  perceive,  that  if  the 
elective  franchise  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
East  Retford  be  transferred  to  the 
'^scot  and  lot"  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham, a  considerable  advantage 
cannot  fail  to  accrue  to  "  the  cause." 
The  new  representatives  for  Birming- 
ham bring  a  numerical  accession  of 
strength  to  support  them  in  their 
future  operations.  The  end  of  the 
wedge  would  be  got  in ;  and  perseve- 
rance and  address  could  not  fail  in 
driving  it  home.  By  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principle  to  every 
other  case  of  this  description,  which 
may  happen  to  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  legislature,  they  anticipate 
(and  we  believe  correctly)  that  the  ob- 
jects which  they  have  in  view  would 
be  gradually  realised;  and  that  not 
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only  a  reform  but  a  revolution  would 
be  effected,  converting  the  government 
of  this  country  from  a  limited  mo« 
narchy  into  a  republic 

With  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  forms  of  government,  we  shall  at 
present  decline  to  meddle;  we  only 
wish  to  place  before  our  readers^  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  shape^  the  point 
really  at  issue  between  the  parties 
who  are  opposed  to  each  other  6n  the 
East  Retford  Disfranchisement  Bill. 
It  appears  to  us  a  proposition  inca- 
pable of  being  disputed,  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  transferring  the  elective  fran- 


the  honest  voter  a  punishment,  which, 
in  all  fairness,  should  be  made  to  at* 
tach  only  to  the  corrupt  and  venal  de« 
linquent.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  burgesses  of  East  Retford  have  no 
doubt  been  fairly  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  corrupt  abuse  of  their  elec« 
tive  franchise ;  it  therefore  has  become 
expedient  that  these  persona  should  be 
deprived  of  a  public  trust  which  they 
havescandalously  betrayed,  by  convert- 
ing it  to  their  own  pecuniary  emolu*- 
ment.  But  at  the  same  time,  our  zeal 
against  political  corruption,  and  our 
desire  to  see  it  put  down,  should  not 


chise  from  the  decayed  boroughs  of    be  allowed  to  hurry  us  into  the  com- 


this  country  to  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders of  populous  towns,  should  be 
brought  into  frequent  operation,  it 
woidd  effect  an  entire  change  in  the 
constitution  of  this  country.  It  there- 
fDre  follows,  that  no  person  can,  with 
any  consistency,  support  the  transfer 
of  the  elective  franchise  from  East 
Retford  to  the  inhabitant  householders 
of  Birmingham,  who  does  not  con- 
template,—who  does  not  desire,— the 
annihilation  of  our  present  institu- 
tions, the  suppression  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  abolition  of  the  established 
church,  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
mrchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
purely  republican  government  upon 
its  ruins. 
*  Another  party  proposes  that  the 


mission  of  positive  injustice.  The  re- 
cent investigation  of 'the  matter  by 
Parliament  has  proved,  that  notwith- 
standing the  general  corruption  of  the 
place,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
burgesses  of  East  Retford  have  not 
participated  in  the  mal-practices  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings 
instituted  against  this  borough  ;  and 
that  they  reprobate  these  practices  as 
warmly  and  indignantly  as  the  most 
zealous  of  the  reformers  who  now  strive 
to  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to  strip 
them  of  their  privileges^.  All  that  seems 
necessary  in  this  case  is  to  recruit  this 
unimpeached  body  of  electors  with  an 
addition  of  voters,  whose  circumstances 
may  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  improper  influence.    It  is  concei- 


precedent  established  in  the  case  of    ved  that  this  purpose  would  be  fully 
-kT — ou — t. —    A_.i__u —  -_jA,_-_i_      answered  by  extending  the  right  of 

election  to  the  whole  hundred.  This 
district  is  computed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  SOOO  freeholders ;  and  if  this 
number  of  freemen  should  be  con« 


NewShoreham,  Aylesbury,  and  Crick- 
lade,  should  be  followed  in  the  present 
instance:  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  transferred  from  the  bur- 
gesses of  East  Retford  to  the  free- 


holders of  the  two  hundreds  of  Basset-   '  sidered  insufficient  to  secure  the  inde- 


law,  in  which  the  borough  is  situate. 
This  party  will,  as  we  believe  and 
hope,  be  found  to  comprise  a  majority 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
classes  of  the  community ;  we  cannot 
yetbringourselves  to  acknowledge  that 
the  majority — that  even  a  consider- 
able number— of  well-informed  and 
wealthy  persons  in  this  country,  can  be 
deluded  into  countenancing  any  insi- 
dious schemes  having  for  their  con- 
cealed, if  not  avowed  object,  the  under- 
mining of  our  present  institutions. 
Candid  and  fair  men,  whose  judgments 
are  not  warped  by  the  crooked  and  per- 
verse politics  of  party,  must  also  feel 
great  reluctance  in  sanctioning  any  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  confounding  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  of  inflicting  upon 


pendent  exercise  of  the  elective  fran« 
chise,  let  the  right  of  voting  be  thrown 
open  to  another  of  the  adjoining  hun<« 
dreds.  By  this  means,  a  body  of  elect* 
ors  would  be  created  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  influence  which  it  is 
either  practicable  or  even  desirable  to 
exdude  at  elections.  Such  an  ar«i 
rangement  would  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  those  who  confine  their  views 
to  the  fair  object  of  securing  the  piffity 
of  election,  without  covertly  aiming  at 
measures  which  tend  to  undermine 
and  subvert  the  ancient  institutions  of 
tills  country. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  instances 
of  a  similar  character  which  may  here« 
after  come  before  the  legislature,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  qualification 
conferring  the  right  of  voting  might 
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be  laltered,  with  mach  nhiinate  b^« 
fit  to  the  oommunUy*  It  would,  we 
conceive,  be  an  improvement  if,  in 
remodeUing  the  oonstitation  of  a  de* 
linquent  through,  the  elective  fran« 
ehise  should  be  taken  away  from  bur^ 
gage  tenures,  whatever  may  be  their 
nature  or  denomination,  and  trans* 
ferred  to  the  owners  of  frediold  pro- 
perty. In  the  eaiiy  periods  of  our 
constitutional  history,  the  manner  in 
which  landed  property  was  divided, 
rendered  it  indisjiensable  that  in  towns 
the  right  of  voting  should  have  been 
vested,  not  in  the  owners  of  freehold 
property^  but  in  the  inhalntant  houses 
Jiolders.  Until  a  period  oomparati? e* 
ly  recent,  very  few  of  the  houses  in 
towns  »id  boroughs  were  freehold; 
they  were  generally  built  upon  the 
land  of  some  neighbouring  lord,  and 
wwe  held  either  by  a  copyh<^d  or  a 
leasehold  tenure.  If  the  ekctive  fran* 
ehise  had,  therefore,  be^i  limited  to 
the  owners  of  freehold  property,  the 
number  of  voters  would  have  been 
too  few  to  answer  the  purposes  which 
the  crown  had  in  view,  in  summoning 
boroughs  to  send  re^Nresentatives  to 
parliament.  But  the  cause  which 
^ndered  the  creation  of  '^  soot  and  lot" 
burgesses  necessary,  no  longer  exists ; 
and  the  effect  may,  without  injury  to 
the  public,  be  allowed  to  cease.  It  is 
to  be  presumed,  that  most  of  the  great 
towns  of  this  country  would  be  found 
at  present  to  contain  a  sufficient  num* 
ber  of  freeholders  to  answer  all  the  use* 
ful  purposes  of  an  election  ;  and  when 
^  circumstancesare  candidly  weighed^ 
it  would  certainly  appear  that  the 
ownership  of  freehold  property  fur- 
nishes a  better  security  for  the  honest 
and  independent  exercise  of  the  elect* 
ive  franchise,  than  the  payment  of 
taxes,  or  the  occupation  of  a  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
Tent  which  the  occupier  pays.  It  ^iU, 
perhaps,  be  contended,  •that  the  occu* 
pier  of  a  house  may  be  more  enlighten* 
ed  and  independent  than  the  owner 
pf  it ;  and  that,  as  a  payer  of  taxes, 
he  has  a  right  to  pass  lus  judgment 
upon  public  measures,  and  give  it  the 
sanction  of  his  vote.  Now,  in  an  age 
in  which  the  human  mind  marches 
so  rapidly  forward,  and  '^  the  school- 
masttr  is  abroad,"  the  occupier  of  a 
house  may  certainly  be  as  competent 
V>  estimate  the  qualifications  of  public 
men,  and  weigh  the  mmts  of  public 
qaeasures,  as  the  frediold  owner  of 
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the  tenement  in  whidi  he  dwdla;  bat 
having  made  this  tonocsiion,  we  caa* 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that^ 
taking  the  whole  of  these  two  elaasee 
into  our  eonsideration,  the  occupiers 
of  houses  wiU  be  found  more  ^2hght« 
ened,  more  independenti  and  oonte* 

auendy  more  competent  to  discharge 
lie  functions  of  electors,  than  the 
fireeh<dd  owners  of  that  sp^ea  of  pro« 
party.  In  point  of  inteUigenee  and 
competency,  the  class  oomposed  oi 
fireeholdars,  eopyholders»  and  lease* 
holders,  for  long  terms,  may,  it  is  fce- 
sumed,  be  put  at  least  upon  a  footing 
ci  equality  with  the  mere  occupiers 
oi  their  tenements;  lor  we  cannot 
yet  bring  ourselves  quite  to  adopt  the 
mod^ti  dootrine,  which  holds  that  the 
possession  of  real  property  fumishee 
prima  facifi  evidence  of  mental  imbe« 
dlity  ;  and  that  the  nresumption  ex* 
isting  against  ihe  intcdlectual  capacity 
of  the  person  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  the  owner  of  freehold  propertyi 
requires  to  be  rebutted  by  a  testimo- 
nial of  competency.  We  ther^oie 
venture  to  avow  the  heretical  ofnnioDs 
that  even  in  our  largest  and  moat 
prosperous  towns,  the  class  of  pro- 
prietors will,  as  a  whole,  be  found 
fully  as  ^lUghtened  as  the  class  of 
mere  occupiers;  and  being  in  these 
respects  fully  equal  to  the  class  of 
n0n- proprietors,  they  possess  one  ad- 
ditional qualification,  which  renders 
them,  in  our  opinion,  much  safer  de* 
positaries  (^  the  elective  franehise* 
The  nature  of  their  property  afforde 
us  the  beet  security  which  can  be 
given  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
will  be  exercised  honestly,  fcHr  the 
good  (^  the  public.  The  mere  occu* 
piers  of  land,  the  ''  scot  and  lot "  te- 
nants of  houses,  who  are  here  to-day 
end  gone  to-morrow,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  same  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  district  in  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  resident  as  the 
owners  of  property,  who  are  bound  to 
it  by  the  strongest  and  most  perma* 
nent  ties.  Cases  may  be  even  con* 
ceived,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
temporary  occupiers  might  be  opposed 
to  those  of  the  owners  of  freehold  pro- 
perty ;  but  the  most  fertile  ingenuity 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  case  in  which 
the  interests  of  tbe  latter  can  militate 
against  those  of  the  former.  Hence,  we 
derive  the  assurance  that  a  very  power* 
fbl  and  influential  feeling — a  sense  of 
int^rest-^wfll  r^dw  the  greet  bed/ 
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Qf  proprietors  tb«  mosi  tigilant,  aa 
well  as  effieientj  guardians  of  the  rights 
iind  welfare  of  the  district  in  which 
iheir  projper^  may  be  situate* 
I  That  the  ^ective  franchise  for  coun« 
ties  in  general  is  exercised  in  an  honest 
and  independent  manner^  will,  we  pre- 
suine>  be  readily  admitted:  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  some  county  freehold- 
ers— that  even  many  of  them — may 
Yote  under  the  influence  of  a  feeling 
Qf  gratitude  and  respect  towards  their 
^ends  and  neighbours;  we  have, 
however,  yet  to  learn,  that  these  are 
^Ipable  motives  of  human  action, 
when  neither  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lie,  nor  the  interests  of  other  men,  are 
tbereby  sacrificed;  but  that  the  owners 
of  frediold  votes  in  county  electi^ms 
l>ave^  in  any  instance,  been  prevailed 
upon  to  barter  their  suffrages  for  pe- 
cuniary bribes  or  gratuities,  is,  how- 
ever^ a.  fact  which  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated. The  trading  politician — the 
most  skilful  and  experienced  trafficker 
in  burgage  corruption —is  furnished 
with  no  meaos  which  can  prevail  up- 
on the  mass  of  the  honest,  indepcnd- 
&fki^  and  free-boam  veomimry  of  £ng- 
lan4»  to  commit  the  suicidal  act  of 
sacrificing  tb^r  own  real  interests> 
and  betraying  the  trust  whi^h  the 
constitution  kBis  lodged  in  their  hands. 
The  manly,  free,  and  stn^htforward 
proceedings  of  Uiis  class  of  freemen, 
will  appear  in  a  still  more  favourable 
light. when  contrasted  with  the  bare* 
faced  corruptkm  of  too  manyborou^. 
The  more  open  the  constitution  ot 
these  boroughs — the  more  numerous 
their  ^'  scot  and  lot"  voters-^the'more 
base  and  venal  will  frequently  be  found 
the  motives  which  influence  the  ma- 
jority in  the  exercise  of  their  franchise* 
Of  the  bm^gesses  entitled  to  vote  in 
popular  boroughs,  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  too  often  found  to  be  influ- 
enced by  an  intense  and  ferocious 
hatred  of  all  established  institutions : 
profligate  in  morals,  bankrupt  in  for- 
tijme,  they  regard  the  acquisitions  of 
their  more  industrious  neighbours  with 
jealous  dislike,  and  therefore  lend 
their  eager  support  to  any  political 
mountebank  or  knave  who  may  flatter 
them  with  the  hope  of  weakening 
the  fences  which  secure  to  every  citi* 
zen  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry ;  and  of  the  re- 
mainder, no  inconsiderable  proportion 
will  be  found  eager  to  sell  Uiemselvea 
to  the  Urat  lndder«  They  have  no  ob« 


ject  in  view  except  the  wages  of  cor- 
ruption— the  bribe  expect^  from  the 
person  who  buys  ihem*  To  all  per- 
s(ms  acquaintea  with  the  electioneer- 
ipg  annals  of  popular  boroughs,  this 
fact  is  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  can 
suggest  no  practical  and  efficient 
means  of  remedying  the  evil  without 
a  considerable  modification,  if  not  the 
utter  extinction,  of  the  present  system 
of  voting  in  bcnroughs.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  wo^ld  {urove  extremely  salutary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  state  if,  on 
every  fitting  occasion  which  may  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  legislature,  the  elect- 
ive franchise  should  be  taken  from 
the  voters  who  may  have  abused  it, 
and  vested  in  the  owners  of  freehold 
prq>erty.  This  would  secure  a  body 
of  electors  which  could  not  be  tempt- 
ed by  dishonourable  motives  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  In  such  a 
cautious  and  gradual  reform  of  our  re- 
presentative system,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  which  need  alarm  the  most 
sensitive  enemy  of  innovation.  An  aU 
teration  effected  upon  the  principle 
which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,-^ 
^e  substitution  of  a  right  of  voting 
accruing  out  of  the  possession  of  retd 
property,  either  freehold  or  copyhold, 
fi>r  the  various  and  anomalous  fran- 
chises now  existing  in  boroughs,-^ 
would,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tend 
greatly  to  increase  the  stability  of  the 
constitution:  it  would  add  to  the 
strength,  and  improve  the  character, 
of  the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  By  re- 
moving, in  this  gradual  and  cautious 
manner,  the  damages  which  it  has 
sustained^  and  the  rust  which  it  has 
contracted  from  the  revolution  of  ages, 
the  essential  beauty,  and  graceful  pro- 
portions of  this  venerable  fabric  would 
be  lm>ught  into  a  more  prominent 
light,  while  a  new  and  constantly  in- 
creasing host  of  intelligent  supporters 
would  become  arrayed  in  its  defence. 
We  like  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people 
in  elections :  in  order,  however,  that  it 
may  yield  us  any  gratification,  it  must 
be  the  voice  of  freemen,  of  honest  and 
independent  men  possessing  a  stake  in 
the  country,  and  consequently  im- 
pelled by  interest,  as  weU  as  by  ho- 
nour, to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
stability  of  its  institutions ;  but,  in 
our  ears,  nothing  can  sound  so  fatally 
as  the  voice  of  a  profligate  and  sedi-* 
tious  populace,  void  of  all  principle, 
and  set  free  from  all  OMirai  restraint. 
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In  dicicussing  the  propriety  of  em« 
bracing  every  opportunity  which  may 
6ccur  of  transferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise from  burgage  to  freehold  te- 
nures, another  material  circumstance 
should  not  be  overlooked.    The  float- 
ing, or  movable  capital  of  the  nation, 
is  no  doubt  very  great;  hilt  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  country,  that  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  is  still  infinitely 
greater.    Looking  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  people 
are  now  elected,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
real  property  of  the  country  has  far 
less  weight  in  the  councils  of  tlie  na- 
tion, than  from  its  relative  magnitude 
and  proportion- it  seems  entitled  to 
claim.    The  British  House  of  Com- 
mons now  consists  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  members:  of  these, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  are  re- 
turned by  the  freeholders  of  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  representatives  of  bo- 
roughs   amount    to    four    hundred 
and  seventy-three.    Hence  it  appears 
that,  although  the  personal  capital  of 
the  country  is  beyond  all  comparison 
inferior  in  amount  to  its  fixed  or  real 
wealth,  still  the  direct  influence  of  the 
former  in  Parliament  exceeds  that  of 
the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  three 
to  one.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  this 
apparently  overwhelming  preponder* 
ance  of  personal  capital  is  in  practice 
considerably  counteracted  by  the  cir.* 
cumstance,  that  many  of  the  boroughs 
are  close  corporations  under  the  influ- 
ence and  control  of  some  of  the  great 
landed   proprietors  of  the   country. 
Were  it  not  for  this  anomaly,  the  ba- 
knce  of  the  constitution  would  long 
ago  have  been  destroyed:  numbers, 
and  not  property,  would  have  been 
established  the  basis  of  our  represent- 
ative system,  and  our  present  frame  of 
government  must  inevitably  have  been 
supplanted  by  a  wild  and  levelling  de- 
mocracy. Hence  it  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  soundest  principles  of 
national  policy^  that  whenever  the 
misconduct  of  a  borough  may  be  such 
as  to  require  the  transfer  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  the  legislature  should 
strengthen  the  influence  of  real  pro- 
perty :  for,  if  these  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  renovating  the  constitution 
be  neglected,  no  nvan  can  doubt  that 
a  weight,  which  in  the  end  nothing 
can  resist,  will  be  added  to  an  interest^ 
which  seems  already  to.  have  become 
all  but  overwhelming.    . 
The  question  raio^  with  respect  to 
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the  diiqMsal  of  the  elective  franchise, 
justly  forfeited  by  the  corruption  oF 
the  burgesses  of  £a8t  Retford,  has  not 
been  properly  and  fairly  placed  b^ore 
the  public.    It  has  been  argued  as  an 
insulated  point,  affecting  merdy  the 
privileges   of   the    bui^;e8ses    from 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  tSke  away  the 
elective  franchise,  and  the  interests  of 
Birmingham,  whither  it  is  proposed 
the  right  of  returning  members  to  Par- 
liament should  be  transferred.    This, 
however,  is  a  contracted  view  of  the 
question,  which  can  give  the  public 
no  distinct  notion  of  its  real  bearing 
and  importance ;  for,  although  in  it- 
self comparatively  of  no  great  import- 
ance, its  settlement  involves  a  general 
principle,  which,  in  its  operation,  can- 
not fail  to  affect,  and  that  very  deeply, 
the  interests  of  ail  the  owners  of  real 
property,  and  the  future  character  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country.   The 
issue  of  the  deliberations  of  the  legia- 
lature  respecting  the  disfranchisement 
of  East  Retford,  will,  in  our  opinion, 
go  far  towards  deciding  whether  pro- 
perty is  to  retain  its  legitimate  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  or 
whether  numbers  and  brute  force, 
without  reference  to  property,  must 
hereafter  be  considered  Uie  source  of 
2^1  political  power  in  these  dominions. 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  the  old  adage, 
"  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute." 
The  disposal  of  this  elective  franchise 
is  but  a  step,  it  is  true ;  but  if  this  step 
be  taken  in  a  wrong  direction,  an  in- 
creased impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
progress  which  the  constitution  of  this 
country  seems  to  have  already  made 
towards  a  pure  democracy.    By  this 
means,  any  future  eff^N'ts  which  the 
friends  of  a  limited  monardiy,  acting 
under  the  impelling  influence  of  im^ 
minent  danger,  may  make  to  avert  the 
downward  progress  of  the  machine, ' 
will  be  rendered  much  more  difficulty 
if  not  utterly  hq[>elec»  and  unavailing. 
When  this  matter  was  disc^uised  in 
parliament  during  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  it  w«s>  we  believe,  on  all 
hands  admitted,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  elective  franchise  of  East 
Retford  had  been  uniformly  exercised 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  had  render- 
ed some  reform  in  the  constitution  of 
that  borough  indispensable.  The  ene- 
mies of  aU  unnecessary  innovation,  > 
unwilling  to  sanction  any  plans  of  re- 
form having  for  their  object  the  de-  ^ 
Btruction,  and  not  the  .renovation  of 
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the  eonsttiution,  supported  the  pro-  terests  may  happen  to  be  afl^eted  by 
ffosal  of  throwing  open  the  Wough^  ^e  ptopo^  arrangement:  we  wish 
and  extending  the  right  of  election  to  to  be  understood  as  arguing  the  q)ies« 
the  freeholders  of  the  hundred  of  Bas*  tion  exclusively  upon  general  priud* 
setlaw.   Against  this  mode  of  reform-  ples :  all  we  desire  is^  that  the  elect- 
ing that  borough,  an  objection  was  ive  franchise,  grossly  abused  and  just-* 
raised,  on  the  allepi^ed  ground  that  it  ly  forfeited  by  the  burgesses  of  £ast 
would  have  the  effect  of  placin<?  the  Retford^  should,  with  as  little  injury 
right  of  election  at  least  virtually  in  as  it'may  be  found  practicable  to  in* 
the  hands  of  a  noble  Peer,  who  is  ac-  ftrct  upon  existing  interests^  be  ex- 
knowledged  to  possess   considerable  tended  to  a  body  of  freemen  suffidi- 
fH'operty  in  that  division  of  the  coun-  ently  numerous  and  independent  to 
ty  of  Nottingham.   To  this  it  was  re«  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  unconsti- 
I^ied,  that  the  influence  alluded  to  tutional  interference  and  control.    If« 
was  greatly  exaggerated  ; — that  the  as  every  reasonable  man  must  admits 
district  in  question  contained  many  this  object  would  be  fully  answered 
other  properties  of  equal  extent  and  by  opening  the  elective  franchise  to 
value,  together  with  a  great  number  the  freeholders  of  the  surrounding 
of  smaller  freeholders  ;  making,  in  hundreds,  we  cannot  perceive  that  any 
the  whole,  a  constituent  body  amount-  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  public 
ing  to  between  two  and  three  thou-  from  transferring  it  to  the  inhabitants 
sand  freehold  voters — a  greater  num-  of  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
her  of  freeholders  than  some  English        But  in  the  discussions  which  have 
counties  will  be  found  to  contain,  taken  place  on  this  subject,  both  in 
This  fact  (and  it  cannot  be  question-  and  out  of  Parliament,  it  has  been  con- 
ed) appears  to  us  to  dispose  of  the  tended  that  the  town  of  Birmingham 
objection.  The  number  of  freeholders  is,  upon  the  score  of  political  expedi* 
seems  quite  sufficient  to  emancipate  ency,  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  send- 
them,  us  a  body,  from  all  undue  in-  ing  representatives  to  the  House  of 
fluence.    But  admitting  that  the  oh-  Commons,  because  it  is  populous  and 
jection  uiged  against  the  above  mode  unrepresented.   Whoever  asserts  that 
ofreforming  the  borough  of  East  Ret«  the  real  property  of  Birmingham  is 
ford,  has  not  been  removed—- admit-  not  represented  in  Parliament,  betrays 
ting  that  the  noble  Peer  whose  name  either  a  culpable  degree  of  ignorance^ 
has  been  introduced  into  this  discus-  or  a  wilfiil  disposition  to  distort  facts, 
dion,  most  invidiously  and  unwarrant-  in  order  to  subserve  a  particular  pur- 
ably  as  we  conceive,  does  possess  a  pose.  Persons  who  are  at  all  acquaint- 
preponderating  influence  in  the  hun-  ed  with  that  part  of  the  kingdom  must 
dred  of  Bassetlaw,  to  what  conclusion  be  well  aware,  that  the  town  of  Bir- 
does  the  admission  lead  ?  Not,  surely,  mingham  possesses  a  preponderating,  if 
to  the  conclusion  contended  for — that  not  ah  overwhelming  influence  in  the 
the  elective  franchise  should  be  trans-  election  of  members  for  the  county  of 
ferred  to  the  town  of  Birmingham.  If  Warwick.   According  to  the  last  cen- 
the  freeholders  of  Bassetlaw,  constitu-  sus,  Warwickshire  contained  flfty-five 
ting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a  mi-  thousand  and  eighty-two  houses,  and 
onerous  body  of  voters,  should  not  be  two  hundred  and  seventy- four  thou- 
considered  capable  of  furnishing  an  sand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two 
adequate  counterpoise  to  the  local  in-  inhabitants.    The  boroughs  of  War- 
fluence  of  a  particular  individual,  let  wick  and  Coventry  contain  together 
the  right  of  voting  be  extended  to  still  five  thousand  eight  hundred  houses, 
wider  limits ;  let  another  hundred  be  and  twenty- nine  thousand  four  hun- 
added  to  that  of  Bassetlaw ;  or  throw  dred  and  seventy-seven  inhabitants, 
it  open  to  the  whole  county  of  Not-  Hence  it  follows,  that  Warwickshire, 
tiiigham,  if  such  a  measure  should  be  exclusive  of  the  two  boroughs  situate 
considered  indispensable  in  order  to  within  its  limits,  contains  about  fifty 
secure  the  independent  exercise  of  the  thousand  inhabited  houses.  Birming- 
elective  franchise.     We  care  notbing  ham  contains  seventeen  thousand  three 
about  East  Retford  or  the  hundred  of  hundred  and  thirty*  three  inhabited 
Bassetlaw ;  about  this  or  that  district :  houses,  or  something  more  than  one- 
we  are  utterly  unconcerned  about  any  third  of  the  whole;  and,  as  house  pro- 
individuals,  be  their  rank  or  wealth  perty  is  generally  more  divided  tnan 
what  they  may,  whose  political  in-  landed  property,  it  will  follow  that 
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Birmti^ibMn  cootaina  Aik>»tone"ihurd 
of  the  whole  numher  of  fireeholdeTS 
entitled  lo  vote  for  the  county  of  War- 
wick. The  interest  of  the  town  of 
iSinningham  must,  therefore,  he  fairly 
andful^  represented  hy  the  two mem- 
liers  for  the  county  of  Warwick* 
.  Heocej  itappears^  that  the  claaa  of 
persons  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  Birmingham— the  own* 
era  of  freehold  property,  whose  in- 
terests are  moat  vitally  knit  to  the 
welfare  of  the  place,  and  who,  firom 
the  permanent  and  tangible  character 
of  their  property,  offer  to  the  public 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  honest  dis- 
diarge  ottheir  functions,  as  electors — 
possess  already  all  the  influence  which 
It  would  be  useful  for  them  to  attain 
in  returning  representatiyes  to  Farlia- 
meDt  Indeedj  we  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining some  degree  of  suspicion» 
that  the  real  object  of  the  boon  which 
is  held  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham^ is  the  virtual  disfranchise- 
ment of  ^e  owners  of  freehold  pro- 
perty within  that  town.  If  the  pro- 
jected transfer  of  the  elective  francnise 
should  take  place,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accompany  it  with  some  mea- 
sure which  would  deprive  the  owners 
of  freehold  property  within  the  town 
of  Birmingham  of  their  right  of  vo- 
ting for  the  members  returned  to  re- 
present the  county  of  Warwick :  for 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  con- 
fer the  right  of  voting  both  upon  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  freehold  pro- 
perty within  the  town  of  Blrmmg^ 
ham,  whilst  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, it  is  restricted  solely  to  the 
owners  of  that  species  of  property. 
The  e6fect,  therefore,  of  this  precious 
scheme^  put  forward  under  the  plau- 
sible pretence  of  conferring  a  benefit 
upon  the  town  of  Birmingham,  woidd 
not  be  to  increase  the  political  influ* 
ence  of  the  real  wealth  of  that  place, 
but  to  wrest  this  influenoe  from  the 
hands  in  which  it  is  now  vested:  from 
the  owners  of  ^xeil  capital — the  pro- 
prietors of  land  and  houses,  whose 
interests  must  at  all  timt^s  coincide 
with  those  of  all  the  other  classes  of 
residents,  and  transfer  it  into  the 
hands  of  mere  householders,  having 
no  ties  or  interests  which  connect  them 
permanently  with  the  district. 

No  rational  man,  indeed,  can  for  a 
moment  be  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  the  concoctors  of  this  scheme  are 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  strengthen- 


ing the  udiaenoe  of  propaff^  cither  ift 
the  town  of  Birmingham  or  anywhere 
else;  the  sole  object  of  the  measuro 
which  they  suj^rt  is  to  destroy  the 
legitimate  influence  of  real  property, 
and  to  transfer  all  political  power  in« 
to  the  hands  of  the  multitude  uncon- 
nected with  property.  WheneTerthey 
happen  to  prove  successful  in  any  one 
of  their  plans,  they  feel  that  one  for- 
ward step  has  been  made  towards  the 
object  of  all  their  effinrts,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of  universal 
suffrage;  and  it  is  for  the  reason  which 
recommends  it  to  the  majority  of  its 
supporters,  that  we  call  upon  the 
frienda  of  the  constitution  mm!  good 
order  to  resist  the  proposed  measure* 
Its  real  objects  are  not  to  be  mistaken;; 
they  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  re-' 
volutionary.  Hence  we  are  persuadec^ 
that  it  will  encounter  the  deeided  and 
uncompromising  hostility  of  dl  those 
who  desire  to  i;^^ld  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  country ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  this  opposition  will  receive 
the  he«:ty  e^ncurrenee  and  suf^rt 
of  all  the  intelligent  fredu>lders^of  Bhr- 
nainghaou 

A  few  years  ago,  the  same  class  of 
reformers  designed  a  similar  favour 
for  the  town  of  Leeds;  but  the  ssga* 
cious  and  long-headed  freeholders  <^ 
that  wealthy  place  shewed  themselves 
wonderfully  insendble  of  the  kindness 
which  was  then  destined  for  theia^ 
they  knew,  that  they  already  exerci- 
sed a  powerful  inflnence  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  for  the  county  of 
York ;  acting  in  concurrence  with  a 
host  of  honest  and  independent  free- 
men, they  proved  thenoselves  to  bo  vi- 
gilant and  efficient  guardians  of  the 
privileges  and  interesta  of  the  town  of 
Leeds.  If  the  elective  franchise,  which 
has  been  since  transferred  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Leeds,  the  freeholders  of 
the  town  would  have  been  degraded 
into  a  very  inferior  position*— would 
have  sunk  into  the  political  equala 
of  a  corrupt  and  seditious  mob,— and 
would  have  been  doomed  to  stand  by 
while  they  beheld  the  best  interests  of 
the  place  sacrificed  by  a  factious,  or 
sold  by  a  venal  multitude.  The  weal- 
thy freeholders  of  Leeds  possessed 
stmicient  sagacity  to  foresee  these  evils, 
as  well  as  sufficient  firmness  to  resist 
them.  They  spumed  the  insidious 
proffers  of  fake  liberality,  and  prefer- 
red retaining  their  atation  by  toe  side 


of  independent  ilid  bold  fteaaet  m  bftre  the  means  of  oftrh^^:  wevepoee 
the  Castle  Yard  at  Yoric^  to  the  pro*  oar  politioal  confidence  in  them,  be* 
Uematical  privilege  of  bdng  allowed  cantie  it  must  be  repoaed  aomewhere; 
to  exerdae  their  mectiire  frandiiae  in  and  we  know  that  tne  owners  of  this 
oompany  with  a  venal  multitude  in  i^eeies  of  pit^rty  cannot  betray  the 
the  town-haU  of  Leeds.  .  trast  repoaed  in  them,  without  affect- 
But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  ing  tjmr  own  intoreats  to  an  equal 
destination  of  the  ekctire  frandlise,  extent  with  those  of  others.  This  ia 
which  it  is  jM'opoeed  to  take  away  from  the  principal  ground  which  disposes 
tbedelinquent  borough  pfEastHetford;  ua  to  trust  them :  we  rely  not  altoge-» 
whether  it  be  thrown  open  to  the  hun*  ther  on  their  integrity,  but  upon  the 
dredofBasaetlaw,  to  the  whole  county  consideration  that,  taken  as  a  class, 
of  Nottingham,  or  tranafenred  to  some  it  must  be  the  interest  of  the  owners 
populous  town,  it  i^pears  to  us  of  the  of  real  prop»ty  to  be  politically  ho* 
very  last  importance,  as  fur  aa  reipecta  neat. 

the  integrity  and  atabiHty  of  the  con*  In   defiance  of  many   theoretical 

atitution,  tnat  the  possesaion  of  real  anomalies  and  apparent  imperfections, 

property  should  be  rendered  the  sole  liie  Briti^  constitution  haa  hitherto 

basis  of  the  right  of  voting.    It  Will  worked  well  in  practice.    It  has,  we 

not,  we  are  aure,  be  supposed,  that  apprehend,  fully  answered  the  enda  of 

because  we  would  ocmfer  upon  die  all  civil  government ;  having  secured 

owners  of  real  property  a  {nivilege  the  liberty  of  the  subject  upon  the 

which  we  would  withhold  from  the  firmest  ba^is,  and  to  every  monber  of 

mere  possessors  of  pesrsonal  property,  the  community  the  free  exercise  of 

we  mean  to  insinuate  that  toe  latter  his  industry,  and  the  full  enjoyment 

alass  is  inferior,  either  in  point  of  mo-  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.    But,  like 

rids  or  intellect,  to  the  former ;  upon  all  other  human  institutions,  it  is  not 

a  eomparison  of  their  rdative  merita  exempt  from  partial  decays ;  and  we 

and  pretensions  in  these  respects  we  have  felt  anxious  to  point  out  the 

must  decline  entering.  pdneiples  which  ought  to  guide  the 

But,  vnthottt  referring  at  all  to  thdr  hand  of  the  w<Hrkman  whenever  a  por^ 

relative  mond  or  intellectual  qusdifioa*  tion  of  this  M  and  venerable  stroc- 

ticms,  we  own  that,  as  a  class,  we  pre-  ture  happens  to  be  pulled  to  i»eces, 

ler  the  owners  of  freehold  property,  in  order  that  it  may  be  repaired.   We 

in  the  capacity  of  voters,  (m  the  ground  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  reno- 

that  they  can  give  us,  not  perhaps  an  vated  in  a  way  which  may  harmonize 

absolute  security,  but  the  best  which  with,  and  strengthen,  the  old  build* 

the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  for  ing ;  and  that  no  incongruous  altera* 

the  honest  exercise  of  a  franchise  of  tion  should  be  introduce,  which,  un* 

which  we  would,  in  consequence,  will-  der  the  pretence  of  being  an  improve* 

ingly  see  them  made  the  sole  deposi*  ment,  may  serve  to  weaken  and  de* 

taries.     It  is  no  doubt  just  possible  form  the  ancient  fabric, 

that  all  the  light  of  the  age  may  be  The   prefer^ce   which    we  thus 

in  the  other  class — the  class  of  non*  claim  in  favour  of  real  property,  as  a 

proprietors,  which,  having  no  other  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the 

treasure,  lives  by  its  wits ;  but,  what*  elective  franchise,  appears  to  us  to  rest 

ever  disposition  we  may  feel  to  admire  on  a  basis  which  noUiing  can  shake, 

this  more  brilliant  class,  we  had  ra-  This  political  function  we  are  willing 

ther  "  trust"  the  other,  on  the  ground  t0  regard  as  a  trust  requiring  to  be 

tha^  it  is  somewhat  more  solid  and  sub*  discharged  honestly  for  the  benefit  of 

atantial.    Indeed,  our  experience  in  the  community  at  large,  and  not  as  a 

modem  politics  does  not  incline  ua  mere  privilege  to  be  exercised  for  the 

willingly  to  confide  in  any  class  be*  particular  advantage  of  the  voter ;  and 

^ond  the  line  which  we  can  see ;  and,  the  possession  of  a  specified  amount  of 

ui  declaring  that  we  prefer  theownera  real  property,  we  consider  merely  as 

of  real  property,  as  the  guardians  and  a  security — as  evidence,  not  infalliU 

trustees  of  the  elective  franchise,  to  weacknowledge,  but,  upon  the  whole, 

those  who  posset  no  real  property,  the  best  that  can  be  furnished,  of  the 

we  merely  go  to  the  extent  of  saying,  trustworthiness  of  the  class  to  which 

that  they  are  preferable  because  tbey  the  elective    franchise  is  intrusted. 

can  give  us  security.  We  do  not  trust  We  do  not  c(mtend — our  line  of  ar* 

them,  but  Uie  security  which  they  gument  does  not  impose  upon  ua  the 
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necessity  of  Mnieniling^that  among 
Ae  owners  of  floating  capital,  indivi- 
duals may  not  be  found  equally  en^* 
lightetied,  equally  honest,  equally  in* 
dependent,  with  the  most  ^lightened 
and  h^ourable  individuals  to  be 
found  among  the  class  of  real  proprie- 
tors ;  but,  comparing  these  pr<^rie« 
tors,  not  as  individuals  but  as  classes, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in  all 
the  qualifications  which  it  appears  de- 
sirable that  an  electcnr  should  possess, 
the  owners  of  real  freeholds  will  be 
found  to  excel  the  proprietors  of  capi- 
tal merely  floating.  When  we  endea- 
vour to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
weight  and  importance  of  these  two 
classes,  another  circumstance  should 
not  be  overlooked: — ^it  rarely  hap- 
pens, we  suspect,  that  persons  pos- 
sessing floating  capital,  of  any  mag- 
nitude, should  not  likewise  be  the 
owners  of  freehold  property,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  would  continue  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament.  The  al- 
teration in  the  qualification  of  voters, 
which  we  venture  to  suggest,  would 
not  therefore  exclude  from  the  body 
of  electors  any  individual  possessing 
real  independence;  it  would  rarely 
exclude  any  persons,  except  such  as, 
from  their  want  of  capital,  are  apt  to 
fall  under  the  control  of  others. 

The  owners  of  real  property  not 
only  furnish  the  public  with  the  best 
species  of  security  that  the  elective 
franchise  intrusted  to  them  wiU  be 
honestly  exercised;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  go  still  farther,  and  assert, 
that,  for  another  very  important  rea- 
son which  we  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain, this  class  of  proprietors  possess 
a  peculiar  title  to  be  made  die  depo* 
sitaries  of  the  elective  franchise.  The 
burden  of  the  state  expenditure  falls, 
if  not,  as  some  persons  think  exclusive- 
ly, at  least  more  heavily,  upon  owners 
of  fixed,  than  it  does  upon  those  of 
floating  capital,  in  the  ratio  of  dieir 
respective  properties. 

The  pressure  of  taxation  is  a  mooted 
point,  which  has  been  much  contested 
among  political  economists.  Some 
writers  contend  that  all  taxes  fall  ex- 
dusively  upon  the  consumers  of  com- 
modities ; — that  even  those  which  fall 
directly  upon  the  land,  such  as  the 
land-tax,  tithes,  and  poor-rates,  press 
ultimately  upon  the  consumers  of  the 

Sroduce  which  the  land  yields,  by  en- 
ancing  its  market  price.  From  these 
premises  they  infer,  that  taxes,  in  the 
ratio  of  their  amount,  diminish  the 


profits  of  capita],  and  reduce  the  wages 
of  labour.  Other  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject maintain  that  all  charges  which 
fall  directly  on  the  land — that  the 
land-tax,  tithes,  and  poor-rates,  have 
no  influence,  eidier  one  Way  or  the 
other,  upon  the  market  price  of  the 
produce;  but  that  they  solelv  affect 
the  surplus  which,  in  the  mrm  of 
rent,  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  own- 
er of  the  land ;  that  they  diminish  the 
amount  of  rent,  but  have  no  influ^ice 
upon  the  price  of  corn  and  beef  .  These 
writers  admit,  indeed,  that  taxes  levied 
on  commodities — that  the  excise  duties 
and  customs,  for  instance,  increase  the 
price  of  these  commodities,  and  cowte* 
quently  fall  upon  the  consumers ;  but 
having  admitted  this  fact,  they  also 
hold  the  opinion,  that  all  these  con- 
sumers of  taxable  conunodities,  when- 
ever they  happen  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  are  enabled  to  draw 
back,  by  the  sale  of  the  commodities 
which  they  produce,  the  whole  of  the 
addition  which  the  imposition  of  taxes 
makes  to  the  price  of  the  articles  which 
they  consume.  As  the  means  of  illus- 
trating this  opinion,  any  particular 
cooamodity  may  be  selected,  and  the 
efl&ct  of  a  tax  levied  upon  it  may  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
progress,  from  the  hands  of  the  first 
producer,  until  it  fall  at  length  into 
those  of  the  final  consumer.  For  this 
^rpose,  tea  will  serve  as  well  as  any 
other  commodity.  On  its  importation, 
a  pound  of  this  commodity  pays  to 
government  a  direct  tax :  suppose  this  . 
to  be  sold  to,  and  consumed  by,  a 
working  cutler  at  Sheffield;  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Sheffield  cutler,  no 
doubt,  pays  this  tax  in  the  form  of  an 
increased  price  for  his  tea  ;  but  when 
he  brings  his  knives  to  market,  the 
cutler,  in  his  turn,  lays  upon  them  an 
additional  price,  proportioned  to  the 
tax,  and  the  interest  of  the  tax  which 
he  had  paid  upon  the  tea,  which  was 
required  to  supply  his  consumption 
while  engaged  in  fabricating  the  knives 
which  he  sells.  The  cutler  thus  draws 
back  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax 
which  he  had  paid  upon  the  tea ;  and 
in  this  stage  it  falls  upon  the  purchaser 
of  the  knives ;  and  if  this  person  hap- 
pen to  be  also  himself  a  producer  of 
some  other  commodity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sold  to  others,  he  will 
and  must  add  the  increase  on  tde 
price  of  the  knives  occasioned  by  the 
tax  to  the  market-price  of  the  commo- 
dity which  he  fabricates  for  sale. 
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The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to 
the  case  of  a  labourer  who  consumes 
this  taxed  commodity  while  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  land-  Tbe  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  made  up  of  the  ag« 
gregate  value  of  all  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption which^  according  to  the 
usual  habits  of  persons  in  his  Station^ 
have  become  necessary  for  his  subsist- 
ence ;  the  amount  of  his  wages  must 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  tax 
which  is  levied  upon  tea  or  any  other 
commodity  necessary  for  his  consump- 
tion. The  removal  of  the  tax  would 
not^  therefore,  benefit  the  labourer 
himself;  it  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
him  by  his  employer.  Suppose  the 
tax  levied  upon  the  tea  which  a  la- 
bourer consumes  to  amount  to  six- 
pence, and  his  wages  to  twelve  shil- 
lings weekly :  assume  the  tax  to  be 
abolished;  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
would  be  the  result  ? — would  the  la- 
bourer be  enabled  to  put  its  amount 
into  his  own  pocket  ? — ^would  he  con- 
tinue still  to  receive  the  same  amount 
of  wages,  although  by  the  abolition  of 
the  tax  on  tea  his  necessary  outgoings 
bad  been  reduced  sixpence  per  week? 
We  suspect  that  sucn  an  expectation 
would  prove  unfounded  ;^we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  reduction  of 
the  tax'  upon  tea  would  be  attended 
with  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wages 
of  the  labourers  from  twelve  shillings 
to  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week,  so  that  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
upon  tea  would  be  productive  of  no 
real  advantage  to  the  labourer;  his 
weekly  outgomgs  would,  no  doubt,  be 
lessened  in  amount,  but  his  receipts 
would  at  the  same  time  be  diminished 
in  an  equal  ratio ;  and  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  would  receive  no  ame- 
lioration. The  proportion  between  his 
wages  and  his  necessary  ,  expenses 
would  still  remain  the  same. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  that  the 
sixpence  per  week  thus  saved  by  tlie 
removal  of  the  tax  upon  tea,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  abstracting 
sixpence  from  the  weekly  hire  of  an 
agricultural  labourer,  would  be  a  sa- 
ving which  would  find  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  farmer,  and  tnus  yield 
him  an  increased  profit  upon  the  capi- 
tal which  he  employs  in  the  tillage  of 
his  farm.  However  plausible  this  sup- 
position may,  at  first  sight,  appear, 
there  seems  to  be  ground  for  thinidng 
that^  when  properly  sifted^  it  will  be 


found  untenable ;  it  will,  probably,  be 
discovered  that  the  saving  here  con- 
templated would  pass  by  the  culti- 
vator, and  fall  at  Is^t  in  the  form  of  an 
augmented  rent  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landowner.  Everybody  knows  that 
rent  is  an  equivalent  in  money  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  a  given  extent  of 
land,  after  all  the  outgoings  and  pay- 
ments necessarily  incurred  in  its  cul- 
tivation have  been  deducted  from  the 
value  of  its  gross  produce.  Of  these 
indispensable  outgoings,  the  wages  of 
labour  constitute  an  essential  ingre- 
dient: and  any  permanent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  these  payments  will 
enable^not  the  occupier  to  increase 
the  profits  of  his  capital — but  the 
owner  to  exact  a  higher  rent  for  his 
land ;  a  diminution  in  the  expense  of 
tillage  will  augment  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  land,  and  afford  an  increase  of 
revenue  to  its  owner :  while  the  actual 
occupier,  (except  where  bie  has  a  lease) 
and  the  labourer,  will  derive  no  ad- 
yantage  from  this  reduction. 

There  seems  to  be  reason  for  appre- 
hending that  here  we  at  last  reach  the 
true  point  on  which  all  taxation  must 
ultimately  press ;  for,  whatever  taxes 
may  be  laid  or  levied, — whether  im- 
posed, like  customs  and  excise  duties, 
directly  on  commodities,—- or,  like  the 
land-tax,  tithes,  and  poor-rates, — 
these  burdens  are  seen  to  press  direct- 
ly on  the  land  ;  still  the  ultimate  re- 
sult is  the  same ;  they  form  in  the  end 
a  deduction — not  from  the  profits  of 
the  producing  capitalist,  or  the  earn- 
ings of  the  operative  classes — but  from 
the  revenues  of  dormant  capitals,  vest- 
ed either  in  the  lands,-  or  in  loans 
either  to  the  state  or  to  individuals. 
The  owners  of  floating  capital — the  pro^ 
ducing  classes — draw  back  from  their 
customers  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  them,  in  an  increased  price  of 
the  commodities  which  they  produce, 
and  bring  to  market ;  but  the  owners 
of  fixed  capital  laia  cut  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  or  lying  otherwise  dor- 
mant in  the  funds,  are  not  producers, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  capital  so  vested 
is  concerned.  With  regard  to  tbe 
revenue  which  accrues  to  them  from 
this  species  of  capital,  they  are  mere 
consumers  of  commodities.  They 
produce  nothing,  and  consequently 
bring  nothing  to  market  which  will 
enable  them  to  drawback  from  others 
any  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  consume. 
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We  have  thus  fairly,  and,  as  we  hope,     ber  of  the  community.  Of  this  natm^ 


dearly,  stated  the  viewa  entertained  hy 
some  eminent  writers,  touching  a  point 
of  acknowledged  difficulty  in  political 
economy :  our  readers  need  not  be  told 
that  other  authors,  to  whom,  on  the 
score  of  ability,  we  are  willing  to  d^ 
full  justice,  aisdent  from  these  opt* 
nions :  we  have  no  inclination,  on  this 
occasion,  to  act  the  part  of  dogmatists  i 
we  are  content  with  putting  forward 
and  explaining  opinions  with  re|;ard 
to  a  very  important  branch  oi  the 
science  of  political  economy,  which,  on 
the  best  consideration  we  have  been 
able  to  give  the  subject,  seem  to  merit 
the  gravest  attention.  If  our  readers 
-fthoiud  consider  the  view  here  taken  of 
the  pressure  of  taxation  to  be  correct : 
that  taxes  in  whatever  manner  they 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  levied, 
do  not  fall  upon  the  industrious  or 
producing  classes,  but  u^n  the  in- 
comes of  the  non-producing  classes, 
the  inactive  owners  of  fixed  capital : 
that  they  may  make  no  deduction  from 
the  daily  accruing  produce  of  labour, 
or  of  the  profit  of  floating  capital  em- 
ployed in  production,  but  diminish  re- 
venue, or  rather  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  the  revenue  accruing  from  fixed 
capital,  a  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
various  inferences  and  conclusions  of 
great  public  importance. 

But,  in  order  that  we  may  not  tres- 
pass too  much  upon  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
at  present  with  pointing  out  one  of 
these  inferences,  as  more  immediately 
applicable  to  the  subject  now  under 
discussion.  If  the  owners  of  floating 
capital  employed  in  the  active  pursuits 
of  industry,  in  commerce,  in  manufac*- 
tures,  in  paying  wages  of  labour,  bear 
ultimately  no  portion  of  the  public 
burdens  imposed  by  the  state,  it  must 
follow  that  the  proprietors  of  fixed  ca« 
pital  have  a  better  title  than  this  class 
to  the  elective  franchise,  inasmuch  as 
their  interests  are  liable  to  be  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  representatives  whom  they  send  to 
Parliament.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
many  questions  must  necessarily  fall 
under  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  affect  all  men  equaUy  in 
their  social  capacities;  and  with  re- 
spect to  which,  the  meanest  and  most 
illiterate  hind,  provided  he  be  honest 
and  industrious,  possesses,  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  as 
the  most  dlevated  and  puissant  mem« 


4tre  all  questions  which  affect  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  subject,  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  or  the 
free  and  unfettered  exercise  of  usefhl 
industry.  But  it  is  also  to  be  recol- 
lected, mat  the  owners  of  real  proper- 
ty are  at  least  equally  interested  in  aA 
tnese  questions :  the  owners  of  landed 
property  are  as  much  Interested  as  the 
manufacturers  of  cotton-twist,  or  the 
weaver  of  shavds  and  stockings,  in  re^ 
sisting  all  unnecessary  encroachmentii 
or  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty'; 
all  measures  which  tend  to  endanger 
public  tranquillity,  or  interfere  impro- 
perly with  the  free  and  unshackled 
application  of  human  industry.  But 
tne  most  important  function  of  the 
British  legislature  —  that  function 
which  in  point  of  importance  balances, 
at  least  in  practice,  all  its  other  func« 
tions, — the  f\inction  which  constitutes 
the  real  ground  of  its  strength  and  ef- 
ficiency, in  protecting  the  subject 
against  the  encroachments  of  preroga- 
tive and  power — is  the  control  whicn 
it  possesses  with  reference  to  the  im- 
jK)sition  and  exaction  of  taxes.  If  the 
view  which  we  have  just  given,  with 
regard  to  the  real  pressure  of  taxation, 
be  well  founded,  it  follows,  as  a  ne- 
cessary inference,  that  the  owners  of 
fixed  capital  are  the  only  parties  whose 
interests  can  be  affected  by  the  dis- 
charge of  this  parliamentary  function. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  considera- 
tion will  present  a  broad  line  of  disr 
Auction,  which  will  enable  the  legis- 
lature to  decide  in  every  fitting  emer- 
gency, how  far  the  elective  franchise 
of  a  delinquent  borough  can  safely  be 
extended.  Wc  indulge  no  desire  to  see 
it  acting  niggardly  m  bestowing  this 
privilege ;  no  wish  that  the  number  of 
subjects,  on  whom  the  right  of  voting 
might  be  conferred,  shovdd  be  unne- 
cessarily limited.  All  we  ask  for  on 
behalf  of  the  public  is,  that  the  class 
of  persons  to  whom  this  trust  may  be 
confided  should  give  us  some  tangible 
and  unequivocal  guarantee  that  it  will 
be  honestly  and  independently  exer- 
cised. The  advocates  of  universal  su& 
frage  (for  we  believe  that  some  wild 
theorists  of  this  character  may  occa* 
sionally  be  met  with)  contend  thataU 
the  members  of  the  community  are 
equally  interested  in  all  the  questions 
which  come  before  the  representatives 
of  the  people  for  discussion  and  deci« 
sion ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  are  equals 
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ly  entitled^  as  of  rights  to  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise^  Our  reader^ 
will  probably  agree  with  us  in  think- 
ing that  enough  has  been  said  in  thjg 
paper  to  shew  that  the  preipises  thus 
assumed — that  all  men  are  equally  in- 
terested in  the  proceeding's  <^  the  legis- 
lature**-ha?e  no  foundation  except  in 
the  crazy  oonceit  of  visionary  constitur 
tion-mongers  ;  and  if  the  premises  are 
unfounded^  the  inference  deduced  from 
them*^that  all  men  are  equa%  entitled 
to  the  privil^e  of  exercising  the  elec- 
tive franchise  -must,  of  course^  with- 
out any  further  ar^^ument,  fall  to  the 
ground.  We  are  willing  ^t  on  every 
available  omwrtunity  the  elective  fran- 
chise should  be  taken  from  those  who 
possess  the  right  of  voting  by  any  spe- 
des  of  base  tenure^  and  extended  to 
the  whole  body  of  Ae  owners  of  free- 
hold>  copyhold^  or  long  leasehold  pro- 


perty, within  the  district.  And  we 
would  have  the  privilege  confined  to 
this  class  of  voters  exclusively,  because 
it  is  the  only  class  which  is  interested 
in  all  the  que«tion8  which  can  fjl  unn 
der  the  deliberation  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people;  but  pnncipaliy 
because  it  is  the  only  cIasb  of  voters 
which  can  Aimish  us  with  au  adequate 
pledge  that  they  will  0ot  abuse  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  and  make  it  the 
instrument  of  promoting  merely  sel- 
fish or  factious  purposes.  At  least 
equally  interetted  with  all  other  classes 
in  the  maintenance  of  civil  freedom 
and  public  tranquillity,  the  class  of 
real  proprietors  possesses  a  still  deeper 
interest  m  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature, inasmuch  as  the  whole  weight 
and  burden  of  taxation  falls  principal- 
lv«  if  not  exclusivelyi  upon  its  shoul- 
ders. 


[The  aboTe  article  was  written,  it  will  he  perceived,  before  the  tre- 
mendous change  in  the  Representation,  caused  by  the  carrying  of  the 
Catholic  Question.  Politics  now  assunie  an  alarming — a  threatening 
aspect.  We  have  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  a  month  or  so,  till  th» 
troubled  swell  of  the  public  mind  subsides*  Then,  we  shall  have  mudi 
to  say  on  many  subjects — and,  aniidst  the  loathsome  apostacy  of  public 
men  that  has  so  deeply  stained  the  character  of  our  country.  We  shall 
unshrinkingly  adhere  to  those  principles,  which,  so  far  from  bemg  weak- 
ened, are  invigorated  by  the  profiigate  desertion  of  persons  who  owed 
to  them  th^r  elevation  in  life,  and  which  shall  yet  be  the  safety  and 
strength  of  the  Land. 

C.  N.] 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I  Dr.  Gds.  Capt.  Maxwell,  Maj.  by  purch.  Tice 

Wallace,  prom.  31  Dee.  1878 

Lt.  Martin.  Capt. .  ■  do. 

Cor.  Hawkes,  Lt  do. 

Ens.  Grant,  fvQin  93  F.  Cor.  do. 

4  J.  Rainsford,  Vet  Surg,  vice  Kirwan, 

h.  p.  25  do. 

4  Dr.       Lt.  Croad,  from  h.  p.  104  F.  Qua.  Mast 

vice  Dixon,  h.  p.  8  Jan.  1829 

13  Cor.  Elton,  Lt  vice  Berwick,  dead 

SI  Mar.  1828 
— —  Gethin,  Lt  vice  Teesdale«  dead 

14  Aug. 

-*-  Paiker,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Gethin, 

prom,  by  purch.  cane.  21  Nov. 

— —  Thoiold,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Stokes, 

prom.  16  Jan.  1829 

G.  J.  Walker,  Cor.  vice  Gethin     8  do. 

T.  G.  Durdin,  Cor.  by  purch.  vioe  Tho- 

rold  16  do. 

Gren«Gd8.  Ens.  and  Lt  Bagot,  Lt  and  Capt  vice 

Batty,  prom.  3t)  Dec  1828 

Hoiu  A.  F.  Foley,  Ens.  and  Lt        da 

5  F.         Lt  Mackie,  Adj.  vice  Makay,  dead 

21  May  1827 

i  Capt  Breton,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Bt. 

Lt.  CoL  Willson,  prom«  31  Dec  1828 

Lt  Griffith,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Stuart,  Lt  do. 

C.  W.  Stanhope,  Ens.  do. 

Qua.  Mast  Seij;  W.  Hanna,  Qua.  Mast 

vice  Bayne,  dead  8  Jan.  1829 

8  Serj.  Maj. Brodribb,  ftom  7  Dr. 

Qua.  Mast  vice  Only,  dead       15  do. 

II  Capt  Christie,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  .(pay.. 

diff.)  vice  Robinson,  79  F.  do. 

12  -  Ens.  England,  Lt.  vioe  Forssteen,  dead 

18  Dec.  1^28 

14  W.  Goode,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Fen- 

wick,  ret  28  Feb. 

S2  .         :  Staff  Assist  Surg.  Grant,  Assist  Surg. 

vice  Tighe,  75  F.  18  Dec. 

23  Assist  Surg.  Morrison,  M.D.  tiom  h.  p. 

1  CeyL  Rif.  R.  Assist  Surg,  vice 
Parke,  superseded  95  do. 

24  Assist  Surg.  (VToole,  firom  h.  p.  4 

W.  I.  R.  Assist  Surg,  vice  Kearney, 
hjp.  4  W.  I.  R.  do. 

27  Staff  Assist  Siurg.  Ferguson,  M.D.  As- 

sist Surg,  vice  Poolie,  to  Staff  18  do. 
Ens.  Edden,  from  19  F.  Ens.  vice  Nash, 
dead  *  25  do. 

29  Lt  Beaufoy,  fh)m  h.  p.  Lt  (pay.  diff) 

viee  BiggB,  prom.  15  Jan.  1829 

34  Capt  Hon,  H.  S.  Fane,  Maj.  vice  Bro- 

derick,  ret  18  Dec  18?8 

Lt.  Hooke,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Newcomen,  Lt.  do. 

J.  Fordyce,  Ens.  do. 

36  Surg.  Walker,  M.D,  ttom  h.  p.  Meii- 

ron's  Regt.  Surg,  vice  fiourchier,  h.  p. 

15  Jan.  1819 
3a  Capt  Piper,  Maj.  vice  Dely,  dead 

10  June  1828 

Assist  Surg.  Foss,  firom  59  F.  Asdst 

Surg,  vice  Thomson,  dead         7  do. 

40  Lt  Gen.  Sir  J.  Kempt,  G.C.B.  from  81 

F.  Col.  vice  Sir  B.  Spencer,  dead 

8  Jan.  1829 

42  Capt  Malcolm,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Menzies,  ret  25  Dec.  1828 

Lt  Raines,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Campbell,  Lt  do* 

— —  Sandeman,  from  95  F.  Ens.  vice 

Steuart,  dead  24  do. 

C.  W.  D.  Dundas,  Ens.  25  do. 

46  Lt.  Langwerth,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  St 

John,  ret  8  Jan.  1829 

Ens.  Green,  Lt  do. 

G.  Sweeting,  Ens.  do. 

47  F.  W.  Mundy,  Ens.  vice  White,  dead 

3  Apr.  1828 

48  Ens.    Stubbs,    Lt    by    puxcn.    vice 

Thompson,  canC  25  Nov. 


Januarp. 

48  F. 


49 
52 
56 
57 
60 


62 

66 
69 


72 


73 


77 


79 
81 


84 


88 

90 
91 


92 


G.  M.  Lys,  Ens.  vice  Leach,  dead 

2  Mar. 
H.  D.  Gibbs,    Ens.   by    purch.    vice 

Thompson,  ret.  SO  Apr. 

Ens.  Rochfort,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Ed- 
den S7  ^.  25  Dec. 
Hon.  R.  Le  P.  Trench,  Ens.  by  purch. 

vice  York,  94  F.  15  Jan.  1829 

J.  Webb,  Ens.  by  purdu  vice  Keating, 

prom.  18  Dec.  1828 

Staff  As.  Surg.  M*Math,  M.D.  As.  Surg. 

vice  Hennen  R.  Mil.  Asylum         do. 
Maj.  Hon.  H.  A.  F.  Ellis,  Lt-Col.  by 

purch.  vice  Fitz-Gerald,  ret .  ■      do. 
Capt  Leslie,  Maj.  do. 

Lt  Nesbitt,  Capt  18  Dec  1828 

Capt  Hon.  G.  A;  Spencer,  from  69  F. 

Capt  vice  Kelly,  h.  p.  40  F. 


Lt  Lane,  Paym.  vice 

Dist 
Lt.  Beckham,  Arom  h.  p 

Warden,  Paym.  93  F. 
Capt  Jauncy,  from  40 

Spencer,  60  F. 


15  Jan.  1829 

Jellicoe,  Rec 

24  do. 

.  61  F.  Lt  vice 

18  Dec.  1828 
F.  Capt.  vice 

15  Jan.  1829 


Lt  Bolton,  Adj.  \ice  Rose,  res.  Adj. 

only  8  do. 

Lt.  Craven,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  De 

Montmorency,  ret         18  Dec  1828 
Ens.  Trapaud,  Lt  do. 

T.  Todd,  Ens.  do.. 

Ens.  Harvey,  Lt  vice  Williamson,  dead 

24  Nov. 
^—  Daly,  Lt  vice,  Seymour,  prom. 

25  do. 
Hosp.  As.  Vowdl,  As.  Surg,  vice  Fraser. 

dead  1 8  Dec 

Capt  Wilson,  Maj.  by  purch.   vice 

Cleike.  prom,  30  do. 

Lt.  Partridge,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Lee,  Lt.      .  do. 

G.  Dixon,  Ens.  do. 

Capt  Robinson,  from  11  F.  Capt  vice 

Marshall,  h.  p.  rec.  diff.  15  Jan.  1829 
M.  Gen.  Sir  R.  D.  Jackson,  K.V.B.  from 

Staff  Corps,  Col.  vice  Sir  J.  Kempt, 

40  F.  8  do. 

Capt  Sweeney,   from  Ceylon   Regt 

Capt  vice  Alexander,  h.  p.  Staff  Cor. 

15  do. 
Ens.  Acklom,  Lt  vice  Cuming,  dead 

8  do. 

Thurlow,  Lt.  vice  *'oot^  dead  do. 

Calder,  Lt  do. 

C.  B.  M'Murdo,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Brunker,  A4j.  vice  M*Intyre,  dead 


do. 
vice 
1828 
vice 


A.  J.  Lockhart,  Ens.  by  purch. 
Grant,  1  Dr.  Gds.  31  Dec 

93  Lt  Wardell,  from  66  F.  paym. 

Macdonald,  23  F.  18  do. 

94  Ens.  Yorke,  from  52  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  O'ReiUy.  ret  15  Jan.  1829 

R.  Aldworte,  Ens.  vice  Fielding,  ret  do. 

95  Lt  Saunders,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Gib- 

bons, ret  18  Dec  1828 

Ens.  Hon.  C.  R.  St  John,  Lt  do. 

T.  S.  Sandeman,  Ens.  do. 

A.  G.  Van  Homrigh,  Ens.  vice  Sande- 
man, 42  F.  •  25  do. 

97  Staff  Assist  Surg.  Topham,    Assist 

Surg,  vice  Austin,  prom.  18  do. 

Lt  O'Neil,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Had- 
dock, dead  25  do. 

Ens.  M'CaskUl,  Lt  do. 

98  Assist  Surg.  Peck,  from  h.  p.  59  F.  As- 

sist  Surg,  vice  Lawder,  59  F.  18  do. 

99  Ens.  Day,  Adj.  vice  Mackenzie,  res. 

Adj.  only  do. 

R.  Staff  C.  Maj.  pu  Vernet,  Lt  Col.  31  do. 

Mann,  do.  do. 

Lt.  Horton,  Capt  do. 

—  Pardey,  do.  do. 

2d  Lt  Adams,  1st  Lt  do. 


im^2 


tU  staff  C.  f  4  Lt  Phlpp*.  lit  Lt 
•— ^  Cumbevlaad,  do. 
— —  Fraser,  do. 
VacfaeU,  do. 


JppointmenU,  PromotioM,  S^c.  6X7, 

Resignatimi  mod  ReHremenU. 


SI  Deo.  1828 
do. 
do. 
do. 


l4tut,'Colondtw 

Fits  Gerald,  60  F. 
Addams,  Roy.  Art. 

gliot,  do. 

gan,  do. 

Hickman, 


CeyLItifleR.Lt,  Burleigh,  from  h.  p.  late  2  CeyL 
Regt.  Lt.  vice  Fenwick,  prom.  3 1  do. 
Capt  Du  Veraat,  from  R.  Staff  Corps, 
Capt.  vice  Sweeney,  84  F. 

15  Jan.  1829 

Ordnance  DepartnienU 

RoyalArt  Capt  and  Bt.Mi^.  Skinner,  LtCoLvloe     ^   „    ^  -^if'g' 

Payne,  dead  lo  Dec  1828     De  Montmorency,  72  F. 


do. 


Broderick,  31  F. 
Mensie-,  4i  F. 


Majwrs, 


Captains, 


Gibbons.  9S  F. 
St.  John,  46  F. 

O'Reilly,  94  F. 

Fenwick,  14  F. 
Fielding,  94  F. 

Wood,  h.  p.  44  F. 


Lieutenani, 
Paynuuter, 

Deaths. 


'aynCi 
2d  Capt.  Evans,  Capt  do. 

Capt  Evans,  flrom  Unatt  h.  p.  2d  Capt 

do* 

Capt  and  Lt-Col.  Sir  R.  Gardiner.  Lt- 

Cpl.  vice  Addams,  ret  30  do. 

Sci  Capt  Blachley,  Capt  do. 

Capt  Davies,  firom  Unatt  h.  p.  2d  Capt 

do. 

Capt  and  Bt  Maj.  Wallace,  Lt-Col. 

vice  Elliot  ret  do. 

2d  Capt  Chalmer,  Capt  do. 

Capt  Pascoe,  from  Unatt  h.  p.  2d  Capt 

do. 

GarrUowt. 

Lt  Gen.  Sir  W.  Inglis,  K.C.jB.  Gov.  of 

Cork,  vice  Sir  B.  Spencer,  dead 

8  Jan.  1829 
J.  S.  Wood,  Lt  Gov.  of  Kin- 

sale  do. 

Chaplam'e  Department. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Perring,  from  h._p.  Chap, 
vice  Hatchman,  dead     18  Dec.  1828 

Medical  Department* 

Staff  Surg.  M'Leod,  Dep.  Insp.  vice     Slade,  h^  p.  15  F.  Halifax,  Yorkshire 


SI  Dee.  1828 


Brown,  dead 

Unattached* 


L{eut,'General. 
Peter,  Craigmaddie,  N.B. 

Mq^-GeneroL 
C.  Stuart,  E.  L  Company's  Serv.  Chawringhee 

1  Apr.  1828 

ColoneL 

Yanreenon,  E.  I.  Company's  Serv.,  between  Fut- 

^ghur  and  Cawnpore  8  Feb.  1828 

lAeuienaiU-Colond. 

Wright  E.  L  Company's  Serv.  15  Feb.  1828 

Aiq/or. 
A.  Douglas,  h.  p.  1  F.  7  Dec,  1828 

Captaifu, 
Duport,  63  F.  Chatham  27  Jan.  1R29 

Tho.  Pilkiogton,  h.  p.  Unatt  Dublin  8  do. 

Keene.  h.  p.  3  (iar.  Bn.  16  Dec.  1828 

Kinloch,  h.  p.  52  F.  Nov. 

-  23  Dec 


27  Nov.  1828     Pott  h.  p.  Brunswick  Cav. 


■iL' 


2  Nov. 
Dec.  1827 


T*  he  Ueutenant-Colonels  qflnfitttiry  by  purchase. 

Maj.  St  J.  A.  Clerke,  ftom  77  F. 

30  Dec  1828 
Lt  and  C«>t  Batty,  Arom  Gren.Gdt.  do. 
Bt  Lt  Col  Wilson,  from  4  F.  31  do. 
Mi^.  Wallace,  from  4  Dr.  Ods.         do. 

To  he  Captain  qf  Infantry  by  purchase, 

Lt  Stokes,  from  13  Dr.     16  Jan.  1829 


Phillips,  n.  p.  R.  Bfar. 
Matthew,       do. 

Lieutenanie* 
Barton,  1  Dr.  Dublin 
Wright  24  F.  Plymouth 
Irving,  51  F.  Portsmouth 
Cumming,  SH  F. 
Foot  90  F.  Plymouth 

Collins,  Now  South  Wales  Yet  Comp.  Van  Die^ 

men's  Land  28  Jan. 

Bullock,  h.  p.  98  F.  MeHis  81  Dec 

Church,  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R.  8  do. 

,  late  5  R.  Vet  Bn.  Dttzfaam 


19  Jan.  1829 

do. 

S2do. 

81  Dec.  1828 


Feb.  1828 


DeU,  do. 

Wood,  do. 

H.  Stewart  do. 
T.  Elliott  do* 
Reuzelin,  do. 

Metcalfe,  do. 

Fidiart  do. 

CribMn,  do. 

Id  L^eutematds* 
Irving,  R.  Mar.  Art 
Mercer,  h.  p.  R.  Mar. 


nbert, 

D.  Lee, 

Calder, 

Barker, 

Cuppies, 

Wyiie, 

Stuart 

Arden,- 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 


6  May,  1828 

26  Dec  1828 
Mar.  1828 


•n.         .      _-.      .  , .    . .     ^  A.   It  Alexander,  late  5  R.  Vet  Bn.  Durfaam'       26  do. 

nuundtrme^ion^  UeuUnoMts,  actiuMy  ser.     gndgrave.  late  of  R.  Mar. 

t^  upon  FuUrPay  in  ^^^^  <lf  the  Une»      Cotton,  h.  p.      do. 

whose  Commissions  are  daied  in  or  previous  to      '      r- 

the  year  1811,  have  accepted  promotion  upon 

Haff-Pay*  according  to  the  General  Order  of 

the  nth  Dec,  1826. 

To  be  Captains  qf  Infantry, 

Lt  Fenwick,  ftom  CeyL  Rifle  Regt. 

-  3  Dec.  1828 
— —  Biggs,  flrom  29  F.  do. 

-i—  Bernard,  from  45  F.  do. 

Exchanges,. 

M^.  Pipon,  26  F.  rec  dii£  with  Uai,  Mountain, 

h.  p. 
Bt  Lt  CoL  Watson,  71  F.  rec  difC  with  Mi^or 

Levinge,  h.  p. 
Capt  Webb.  1  Or.  rec  difll  with  Capt  Owen,  h.  p. 

Fairfleld,  3  F.Gds.  with  Capt  Giltiess,  62  P. 

I  Waterman,  13  F.  rec  difll  with  Capt  Hare, 

h.  p. 
——  Lindsay,  72  F.  rec  difd  with  Capt  Hyde, 

h.  p. 

■  Yandeteur,  21  F.  rec.  difll  with  Capt.  Ma- 
thews, h.  p. 

■  Dawe,  46  F.  rec  difll  with  Capt  Bernard, 
h.  p. 

Lieut  Hamilton,  37  F.  rec.  difll  with  Lieut  Cob- 
bold,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 

*         Caulfleld,  83.  F.  witii  lieut  Garstin,  CeyL 
Regt 
■     I    Gumbleton,  4  Dr.  with  Lieut  May,  11  F. 

■  II       Bartow,  SO  F.  wMr  Lieut  Boyes,-  89  F. 
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Paj^masters. 
Bartley,  22  F.  Jamaica 
Harriscm,  h.  p.  20  P. 
M*Intyre,  of  late  York  Chass. 

(fuarter-Masters. 
Bayne,  4  F. 
Only.  8  F. 
Wright,  h.  p.  Queen's  Rang. 

Medical  Dep, 
Dr  Faber.  h.  p.  Phys.  Hoxton 
Beni-  Campbell,  Staff  As.  Suxg.  Maidstone 

14  Jan.  1829 
0^r|Hos^As.<;lalBUa  2180^1828 

Sf 


9  Dec  1828 

21  Jan.  1829 

17  July,  1828 


12  Jan.  1829 
80  Dec  1828 


AppoijUmtnU,  Fromolioni,  tfC. 
February. 


Life  Gdi.  W.  HUB,  *i  SuiE.  ^o«  ™l*»;_h.  g^ 

Roy.  Art. «  CM*.  P«-.  CP^-  ^/,^i^/™« 

U.H. 

(Mt  Capi.  Wl«l«,  M.).  by  pnl.  vice  Can^ 
L"ttt™,  Capt.                              do. 

istiira^t^^     3^ 

ADc 

cpt  B"^|^_*™  i^  p-  ^»^,^  f jS: 

Roy.  EDg.  -!^  vlTv^ili.lA  COL  vleel^ta^ 

BfM.J.Rrid.  Cpt.                       do. 
IR  I.t.  vfilion.  Jd  Capt.                  do. 
MLtRimiDpon,  l.t.Ll.                do. 

e 

Cor,  Sisw.in,  Lt.                             do. 
Col^pJtiSl'Lt.by  pui.  vloe  Wnlr^ 

TroTaylm.  Cor.                          do. 

ComiRKtaruTl  Dej-artmml. 

17  D 

Cot.  Toopi  U.  by  i«icb.  Ttac  W^ham. 

Com.Cer.             ^  _^^^^        j_      »"■    _,^ 

!#ras».f..,.^ 

IF 

[TnoHncA.'rf. 

* 

Lt^hiBp.  ftom  S:  SUIT  Corr-,  L^ 
Bunatd,  h.  p.                              do. 

„.  ,£,»iS'Br'*-.'S.^  ..o 

uJ.'&Si.-Zfe'S:'&'"ii'X,m 

» 

Baldmn,  fmm  SI  F.  vleeSugden,  eam- 

Kn«r,  ftom        do.        ia.  v^« 

n 

M  Lt.  Pitoiiiii.  from  do.       Eni.  vi=e 
Weree.  dead                        „    .do. 

Exehangei. 

IT 

C,  Mdkr,  Eo».  by  purch.  viae  CortcW. 

Cm^'siam.'n  Dr.  tec  diE  with  Capt  Trottet, 
— :  &alph.  19  P.  nc.  diff  with  Capt.  Polt^  j^P- 

tt 

Cor.  brehao,  from  H.  p.  Cape  Cav.  Eoi. 

se 

Lt.  DejpaTd,  fiom  B.  Su(f  Con».  Lt. 

Lieut.  Blate,  aS  F.  itc.  diB  wiih  Lieut.  VnAe, 
AiiltTsutg.  E-l«.ai  F.  «e.  dlff.  w»h  Aa^ 
Si.tg.GiB>on,h.p.l3Dt. 

Lt.Col   vieeO'lteUly.h.p.    SSJan. 

iS 

Lt.  Nou,  ftom  do.  Lt.  vice  B*™'^. 

En™'lteaae!d,  Lt  by  puteh.  "ict 

Uml.  Coloial- 

Baldwin. ptoffl.^^  ^^^          lUdo. 

Uieleod,  R.  Eng. 

i3 

Li.GoW,'"oni'if.™iffcW».  Lt.^v^oa 

Major. 
Cwe,  5  Dt.  Gda. 

^"Homfrej)  ^o™  do.        ilo.  -loe 

.    axj^h-.     , 

Kudnc,  39  F.                                  ^B' 

Skimw,  *8  F. 

td  LL  Oiletar.  Irt  Lt.  by  puirh.  vl« 

Picking,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

■NMWtt.  prom.                 IB  Dec.  IBJS 
W.  F.  Bed£jtd,  !d  Lt.             -       do. 

«) 

Lt.  Dayiolln,  fiom  36  F.  Ill  Lt.  "ire 

"'•Sirb-P-l'V- 

vi«  Lanr,  Paym.                             do. 

I>€.paril.S3F. 

DoMIn,  69.  F. 

Gent.  Ciulel  J.  J.  But,  trom  R.«il. 

Lynch,  90  F. 
T«ling.97F. 

-  Coll.  Eiu.                                    do. 

LU  Vicaiy,  Capt.  vice  Dapoit,  dead 

Crinw/i'mit£>uV>u. 

Em.  Gro-e,  Lt.                ii         f        'rT 

V^-hl>io  Dt. 
By^MF^ 

§s 

?fl  tt.  mJ^^,  fi^m  R.St.(f  Co^  Ent 

WiS^lsiv. 

u 

Athenoo,  h,  p.                             do. 

^_^;r^^v. 

SB 

cl^S°i"M«*i..LR.S 

Cey.Rlf.R.--)''ar^'s,  fcooi  R.  Staff  Cotpi,  Lt. 

.-,  .            Otdnaine  Department. 
Roy.  Art.  Capt.  and  BL  MaJ.  R.  Jon«,  Lt.  CO. 
vine  Egin,  ret  31Dec.ie« 

■ J.E,  JontiiLtCol. 


1829.;] 

£!U7«  UnatL  >    • 

Tireman,  do* 

Quarter  Muiter. 
Troy,  R.  Hone  Gdf. 

Deaths, 

lAeuienawt-Generaiu 
iiaurence,  E.  L  ('omp.  Sexy. 
Dickson,  do. 

Major-Genercd. 
Baynes,  late  Glengarry  Fenc.  Woolbrook  Glen, 
-   Sidmouth 

CcUmel$. 
Sir  P.  K.  Roche,  K.C.H.  h.  p.  Port  Service,  Lon- 
don 15  Feb.  1829 
Sir  M.  Wood,  Bart,  E.  I.  Gomp.  Service. 

Lieutcnant-Cotonel, 
KeUy,  54  P. 

Majors, 
Duff,  h.  p.  Lucas's  Corp:i  April  1828 

Clarke  Caldwell,  Local  Rank,  Greenwicn 

21  Feb.  1829 
King,  h.  p.  128  F.  5  Jan. 

Captain* 
Jas.  Smith,  h.  p.  R.  wtl.  Rangers       Dec.  1828 

Lieutenant*. 
Sugden,  IJ  Dr.  Arnee,  Madras        24  July,  1828 


Appointm§nU,  Promotions,  S^, 


«7^ 


8  July,  182S 
27  May 


M'Dermot,  44.T.  Bombay 
Xong,  59  F.  Bristol 
Hemsworth^  62  F. 
Anley,  late  3  R.  Vet.  Bn.  28  Jan.  1829 

Archdall,  h.  p.  17  F.  (formerly  Lt.  Col.  of  40  F.) 
Jersey  Pob 

Upton,  h.  p.  72  P.  16  Dec  1827 

Johnson,  h.  p.  Unat.  19  Oct.  1828 

Ensigns, 
Wainwrjght,  h.  p.  8  F.  13  Feb.  1829 

M*Into&h,  h.  p.  4?  F. 

Bund,  h.  p.  13  F.  Newington,  Surrey        29  Jan. 
lyArley,  h.  p.  75  F. 

MinshuU,  h.  p.  79  F.  Nov.  1827 

Jcrfm  Smith,  h.  p.  Unat.  Permoy      11  Feb.  1829 

Chaplain, 
Oliver,  h.  p.  22  Dr. 
'  Medical  Dep. 

Surg.  Simpson,  Staff,  died  at  sea        14  Oct.  1828 
— — —  Rose,  h.  p.  6i  F.  London        21  Jan.  1829 

Aldccson,  h.  p.  95  F.  Hull  7  Feb. 

'  Elgan,  h.  p.  131  F. 

-r Tucker,  h.  p.  Staff  6  Oct 

W.  Stewart,  do.  Canada 

Assist  Surg.  Austin,  6  Dr.  Gds.  Manchester 

29  Jan.  1829 

Stuart,  25  F. 

— —  Jearrard,  R.  Staff  C.  London  26  do. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BANKauPTCiES,  announced  between  the  Ist 
of  January  and  30th  id  arch,  1829,  extracted  from  the£cinburgh  Gazette. 


Buchanan  and  RusselL. merchants  in  Glasgow. 

Cameron,  Hugh,  and  Co.  thread  manufacturers, 
Glasgow. 

Cuthil,  Archibald,  writer  and  builder,  Glasgow. 

Cowan,  William,  vintner,  flesher,  and  borse-lett< 
er  in  Paisley. 

Uall,  James,  and  Son,  upholsterers  in  Glasgow. 

Haswell,  Robert,  clothier,  Glasgow. 

|iow,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  formerly  a 
partner  of  the  concern  of  John  and  James  How, 
merchants,  Glasgow,  and  of  James  How  and 
Ca  of  Bahia,  merchants. 

Logan,  Archibald,  builder  and  road  contractor, 
Hemmndston,  county  of  Haddrngton. 

Low,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Aberdeen. 

Lew,  James,  merchant  in  Brechin. 

Lawton,  Abraham,  agent,  Roxburgh  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  igim- maker,  Perth. 

Logan,  Archibald,  builder  and  road  contractor, 
Hermandston,  county  of  Haddington. 

Idacdouald,  James,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in 
^    Gla^ow. 

Ma^'giegcMr  find  Ca  merchants  and  calico-printers 
'  in  Glasgow. 

Macintosh,  John  LealiCr  wine  and  spirit  dealer, 
Edinburgh. 

Mac  Lean,  Hugh,  and  Co.  manufacturers  In  Glas- 
gow. 

MacTurk,  Robert,  cattle  dealer,  Stenhouse. 

Marshall,  James,  innkeeper  and  cattle-dealer, 
%     Glasgow. 

Meikle  and  Smith,  manufacturers,  Glasgow,  and 
William  Meikle  and  Hugh  Smith,  the  partners, 
as  individuals. 


Matthew,  John,  farmer  at  Craigie.  in  Fifeshire. 

Murray,  William,  coal-merch;mt  and  agent  in 
Glasgow. 

Macswein,  Hugh,  auctioneer,  Aberdeen. 

Monteath,  James,  jun.  and  Co.  merchants  and 
drapers,  Glasgow. 

bliphant,  William,  and  Co.  maltsters  in  Kirkaldy. 

Ramsay,   William,  gardener,  spirit  dealer,  and 

•    vintner  at  Grange,  near  Edinburgh. 

Reid,  William,  juu.  as  a  partner  of  Wm.  Reid  and 
Son,  booksellers  and  stationers  in  Glasgow. 

Scott,  Archibald,  banker,  and  late  agent  at  Lang- 
hohn  for  the  Leith  Baiddng  Company. 

Shand,  Alexander,  juo.  wine  and  general  mer- 
chant in  Aberdeen. 

Shirrefs,  William,  merchant  in  Crimend. 

■Stevenson,  Duncan  and  Co.  printers  in  Edinburgh. 

SmelUe,  Georm,  and  C<>.  merchants,  Glasgow. 

Stephen, David,  ironmonger,  Aberdeen. 

Sturdy,  Edward,  corn  merchant  residing  at  Fle^ 
ming  Corn  Mills,- Berwickshire. 

Stevenson,  Thomas,  of  Belnahua,  distiller,  Oban. 

Strachan,  Robert  and  Co.  distillers,  Leith ;  and 
Sirachan,  Robert  distiller.  Leith,  and  Strachan, 
Ralph,  residing  m  Kirkaldy,  the  individual 
partners  of  said  Company. 

Tennent  Andrew,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Thom,  James,  merchant  Rothiay. 

Taylor,  Philip,  sen.  builder  and  general  agent  in 
Edinburgh. 

Thomson,  David,  jun.  of  Orkie,  Writer  to  the 

'  Siiniet  coal  and  lime  mercliant 

Thomson,  Robert  jno»  carpet  manufacturer,  Kil- 
marnock. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS* 

June  8, 1828.  At  Calcutta,  the  Lady  of  John 
Dougal,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

.  Snft.  6.  At  the  Isle  of  France,  the  Lady  of  Ma. 
jor  William  Bertram,  16th  Regiment  Bengal  Na- 
tive Infantry,  of  a  daughter. 

SepLti,  At  Garden  Beach,  near  Calcutta,  Mrs 
Bryce,  of  a  daughter. 

•  Dec,  27.  At  Saltcoats,  Mrs  James  Ellis  of  a 
ton. 

29.  At  Stratford,  Essex,  Mrs  EUiot,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

-  30.  At  Government  House,  Guernsey,  the  Lady 
of  Major-General  Ross,  of  a  son. 
'  Jan,  1, 1829.  At  HaVre-de-Giace,  the  Lady  of 
Farquhar  Jameson,  Esq.  of  a  son. 


1.  At  Heriot  Row,  the  Lady  of  D.  Home,  Esq. 
6f  a  son. 

.  •>  At  Drumpellier,  Mrs  Andrew  Buchanan,  of 
a  daughter. 

2.  At  Kentish  Town,  near  London,  Mrs  S.  R. 
Block,  of  a  son. 

-..  At  Braelangwell,  the  Lady  of  Charles  Crai- 
gie Halkett  Esq.  of  Dumbamie,  61  a  daughter. 

5.  Mrs  Alexander  Stevenson,  No.  3,  Heriot 
Row,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  No.  1,  Moray  PUuie,  the  Lady  of  James 
Anstrutlier,  Em,  W.S.  of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  CrowhiU,  Roxburghshire,  Mrs  Pott  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  At  Bruges,  the  Lady  of  Sir  David  Ctmning- 
ham,  Bart  of  a  son. 


£ 


6BQ 


Sirthi^MarrUtffei. 


CMayi 


9.  At  Bam  1loiiie»  TattalbtlBo,  Mn  Somerrilte 
ll'Alester,  Junior,  of  a  daughter. 

Jail.  9.  At  Sans  Souci,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tbm 
Xady  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Justice  Mensies,  of  a  sou. 

10.  At  Ballysharie,  Mrs  MaodonaM,  oi  a  son. 
—  At  Abcrystwith,  Cardigandiire,  the  Lady  of 

Ueut.-Col.  Wemyss,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Golf  Drunu  Dunliermline,  MrsChahners, 
of  a  son. 

11.  At  No.  5,  Stailbrd  Street,  Mrs  C.  Innei,  of 


11,  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Dr  Mcrison,  of  a  ion. 

13.  At  Woolwich,  the  Mdv  of  Captain  Saun- 
dtff,  of  the  Royal  Hone  ArtiUery,  <^  a  daughter. 

»  At  Shandwid^  Place,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Ramsay, 
of  u  daughter. 

—  AtNo.  5,  MamfifM  Plaeeb  Mrs  Reid,  of  a 


14.  At  6,  VanhaTgh  Place,  Ldth,  Mrs  Alexan- 
der Iffiler,  ftf  a  son. 

15.  At  Na  78,  Great  King  Street^  Mrs  Duncan, 
ofason. 

—  At  Na  15,  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  the  Lady  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.  advo- 
eat^  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  the  Rev.  Charlet 
Lane,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Marshal  Place,  Perth,  Mrs  Condie,  of  a 
daughter. 

17.  At  Coll  House,  the  Lady  of  Hugh  Maclean, 
Esq.  younger  of  Coll.  of  a  son. 

~  At  No.  19.  Scotland  Street,  the  Lady  of  J. 
W.  M'Kensie,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  the  residence  oi  the  Warden  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  Lady  Carmichael  Anstruther,  of 
ason. 

19.  TheLadyof  Andrew  Carrick,  Esq.  of  Steo- 
house,  of  a  daughter. 

SO.  At  Shandwick  Cottage.  Stomoway,  the  L». 
dy  of  Captain  Oliver,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  reve* 
nne  cutter,  ctf  a  daughter. 

f  1.  At  No.  11,  Athol  Crescent,  the  Lady  of 
Adam  Hay,  Esq.  M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

—At  Freefidd,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Ldth. 
K.C  B.  of  a  daug^hter. 

22.  At  Annanhiil  House,  Mrs  Dunlop, ofason, 

23.  At  Blots,  department  Loire  etcher,  France, 
ihe  Lady  of  George  Clerk  Craigisb  Esq.  of  Dum- 
bamie,  of  ason. 

—  The  Lady  of  Captain  Mecham,  3d  Dragoon 
Guards,  (tf  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  2,  Gloucester  Place,  Mrs  Geoiga 
Prin^  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  3,  Henderson  Row,  Mrs  J.  A.  Ro- 
bertson, of  ason. 

26.  At  No.  65,  York  Place,  Mrs  Gfddet,  of  a 
daunhter. 

27«  At  No.  114,  Oeorge  Street,  Mrs  Menxict, 
of  a  daughter. 

3a  At  No.  51,  Queen  Street^  Mrs  Greig,  of 
Uallgreig,  (^ason. 

Feb.  1.  In  Charlotte  Square  the  Lady  of  Cap- 
tain Dalyell,  Royal  Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

•—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hope  J<4mstaoe,  ota  son. 

2.  At  St  aement's  Wells,  Mrs  James  Aitchison, 
ofadau^ter. 

—  At  Gordon  Castle,  the  seat  of  his  Grace  :the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Lady  of  James  Duff,  E^.  of 
a  daughter. 

3.  At  2,  Glenfinlas  Street,  Mrs  Bmoe,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Johnston  Cottage,  the  Lady  of  Andrew 
Johnston,  Esq.  younger  ctf  Renny  hill,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

4.  At  the  Vlseountess  Duncan's,  the  Hon.  Mn 
Dnndas  of  Dundas,  of  a  son. 

—  At  his  seat,  near  Exeter,  the  Lady  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  of  the  Retreat,  in  Devonshire, 
and  of  Hullertiiryt,  Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  No.  13,  Howe  Street,  Mrs  Mowbray,  of  a 
son. 

7.  At  No.  11,  Athcd  Crescent,  Mrs  Graham,  of 
•  daughter.  • 

8.  At  Gamkirk,  Mrs  Sprott,  of  a  son. 
a.  At  DamhalUthe  Lady  of  Captahi  Lodi,  Roy- 
al Navy,  of  a  daughter. 

10*  At  Bui^E^guni  Hous^  Piccadilly,  Lady 
Charles  Fitsroy,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Jardine  HaH,  the  ^^yof  Sir  WilKam 
Jardine  (tf  Applegarth,  Bart,  of  a  son  and  heir. 
^  ih  At  ColiBtoB  Mans^  Mxa  BOtav,  of  a 
daughter. 


13.  ThaLady  of  Capltiii  CiiveB,  72d  High- 
landers,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  15,  HiU  Street  Mrs  IngSUof  Aodiindia- 
ny,  of  a  daughter. 

16.  At  No.  1,  Lauriston  Lane,  Mrs  Qqptaia 
Brown,  of  a  daaufater. 

17.  At  No.  sHnlrig  Street,  Mrs  Vertue,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  No.  3,  Alva  Strebt,  Mrs  W.  U.  Cook- 
bum,  of  a  dau^ter. 

—  At  No.  3,  Norton  Place,  Mrs  Anderson,  of  a 


19.  At  Ardoch  Manse,  Mrs  Mac&rian^  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  No.  18,  Forth  Street,  the  Lady  of  H.  H- 
Jane<,  Esq.  of  Llynon,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  WindiwaUs,  Mr«  Capt^  Walker,  R.N. 
ofason. 

21.  At  Eden  Cottage,  Mrs  Grant  Duii;  of  Eden« 
ofason. 

—  At  Manheim,  Germany,  the  Lady  of  J.  SL 
Sinclair,  Esq.  late  Lieutenant-Colond,  R.  A.  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Deebank,  the  Lady  of  Sir  John  Gordon 
(tf  Eariston,  Bart  of  a  son. 

22.  At  Downpatrick,  the  Lady  of  John  Brett 
Johnston,  Esq.  ot  a  son. 

24.  At  No.  10,  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  La- 
cy Grant,  ctf  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  No.  4,  AthoU  PlacQ,  Mrs  John  Miller,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  6,  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Mis 
Limont,  ctf  a  son, 

—  At  Dunse  Castle,  the  Lady  of  Williain  Hay* 
Esq.  (tf  Drumroelrier,  of  a  son. 

— The  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Foibesof  Brux* 
of  a  son. 

25.  At  Na^O,  Annandale  Street,  Mrs  Dryadalc^ 
of  a  daughter. 

^  At  MusseUwu^  Mrs  Mi^  Dudgeon,  of  a 
son. 

26.  At  Na  9,  Fettes  Row,  Edinbuii^  Mrs  Maxw 
shall,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  67,  Queen  Street.  MrsArcfaibald  Dou^ilas, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Foulden  Manse,  Mn  Christison,  of  n 
dauffhter. 

28.  In  Coates  Crescent,  Mn  Abercromby  of 
Birkenbog,  of  a  daughter. 

March  I.  At  Leslie  Manse,  Mn  WaAoiti  son. 

2.  In  Manor  Place,  the  Lady  ot  Augustus 
Handley,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  Mn  Shaw,  Wellington  Square^  Ayr,  of  n 
dauehter. 

3.  At  Albany  Cottage,  Mn  Smith,  of  a  ion.     . 

4.  In  Park  Crescent,  London,  the  Lady  of  the 
Hon.  T.  Leslie  MeiviUe.  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Bamton,  the  Lady  of  Lieutcsuuit  A.  Don* 
bar,  younffer  of  Northfi^,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Naples,  Mn  Warren  Hastings  Andoso^ 
oftwinboys. 

6.  At  19,  Queen  Street,  Mn  Jones,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Polkemmet,  the  Lady  of  Sir  William 
BaiUie,  Bart  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  No.  4.  Charlotte  Square,  the  Lady  of  Stair 
H.  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Phys^  of  a  daughter. 


MARRL\GES. 

Jmlp  28.  At  Madras,  James  Dtfmahoy,  Esq. 
Assist-Suigeon,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  D.  Lawrie,  minister  of  Loudoun. 

Aug.  4.  At  Madras.  A.  Robertson,  Esq.  Civil 
Service^  to  Isabella  Flora,  daughter  of  the  late  A. 
M'Leod,  Esq.  of  Dalvey,  Morayahirew 

7.  At  Bellaspoor,  in  the  East  Indies,  CapUia 
James  Walker  Bayley ,  Mi^or  of  Brigade,  Ni 
Service,  to  Annabella  Maxwell,  youn 
of  the  late  Hugh  Crawford,  Esq.  of  ( 

Nov,  12.  At  Falmoath,  Jamaica.  Lieut-CoL 
Sutherland,  of  the  91st  Raiment,  to  Ea^^ 
fourth  daughter  of  Francis  Jl  Forbes,  Esq.  Col- 
lector  of  his  Mi^esty's  Customs  at  that  port 

—  At  QndKC.  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hilloogfahf 
Sewell,  second  son  of  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  to 
Susan,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Montgooieiie 
Stewart,  and  niece  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

26.  James  Macnair,  Esq.  of  Balvie;  to  Janets 
ddest  daughter  ot  Andrew  Rankon,  Esq.  of  aias« 
gow, 

27*  At  Malta,  CapUin  J.  Cramer  Roben,  te 


J 
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Mdrrk^ee. 
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Marian,  second  daughter  Of  Darld  Rom.  Esq.  of 
Calcutta,  deceased,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lord 
AnkerviUe,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session. 

28.  At  St  Petersburg,  Dr  Thomas  Wolker* 
Physidan  to  the  Forces  and  to  the  Embassy  there, 
to  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  Frederick  Wis- 
linghauson,  Esq. 

Dec.  29.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gor- 
don Torry,  of  St  John's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Porto- 
bello,  to  Mrs  Gaskin  Anderson  of  Tushilaw,  re- 
lict ot  Benjamin  Gaskin,  E^sq.  Deputy  Commis- 
sary of  Jamidca. 

30.  At  Jamaica,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson, 
Island  Curate  thereof,  to  Miss  Sarah  Eves  Exton, 
the  niece  of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Coventry. 

—  At  Eastwood  Manse,  Robert  Carswell,  Esq. 
manufacturer.  Paisley,  to  Barbara  Maxwell, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Lo^au. 

—  At  Barnes,  Surrey,  Captain  John  Burnet 
Dundas,  Royal  Navy,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
David  Dundas,  Bart,  to  Caroline,  third  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jeffreys,  Rector  of  Barnes. 

Jan,  I.  At  E^dgewoitn  Town,  Ireland,  Lestock 
Peach  Wilson,  Esq.  to  Fiances  Maria  Edgeworth, 
daughter  of  Uie  late  Richd.  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  tise  Rev.  John  A.  Wilson,  A.M. 
of  Childwall,  Lancashire,  and  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  to  Mary  Anne  Stewart,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mathew  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  London,  R.  T.  Ashbridge,  Esq.  managing 
partner  of  the  Bonnau  Company,  to  Isabdla  Muir, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  Maxw^ 
of  PoHok. 

7.  At  Cupar,  Andrew  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Balmea- 
dowside,  to  Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  Jas.  Car- 
stidrs,  sen.  Esq.  town-clerk  of  Cupar. 

8.  At  Lerwick.  JohnOgtlvie,  Esq.  banker  there, 
to  Barbara  Grace,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Basil 
Robertson,  Esq.  of  Oossaburgh. 

13.  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Wilson,  to  Agnet, 
fleoond  daughter  of  Mr  James  Wilson,  Leith  Walk. 

—  At  Dunbar.  William  Brown,  Esq.  Royal 
Navy,  to  Mary  Darling,  only  daughter  of  tbe  late 
CapUdn  Charles  Morgui,  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Greenock,  Thomas  Brisbane,  Esq.  M.D. 
to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Hugh  Crawford,  Escl 
of  Hillend. 

li.  At  Invemets,  James  Rose  lanes,  Esq. 
younger  of  Netherdale,  advocate,  to  Georgina, 
<mly  daughter  of  Thomas  Gilaeaa,  Esq.  of  Bu- 
naoiton. 

15.  At  Montrose,  Captain  Cant,  of  the  brig 
Ocean,  to  Elisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Bailie  Slumd, 
of  that  place. 

19.  AtEdinbra^h,  Matthias  Dunn,  Esq.  of  Jar- 
row,  4n  ^e  county  of  Durham,  to  Mar|»ret  War- 
den Hill,  daughter  of  Archibald  Hill  Rennie  of 
BaHilie«k. 

20.  Captain  Geor|»  Dawson,  of  the  73d  Regi- 
ment, to  Buphemia  Erskine,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late- Lord  Kinnedder,  one  of  the  Senators  oi  the 
Colltte  of  Justice. 

—  At  Radford,  neu  Nottingham,  George  Doug- 
las, Esq.  oi  Rodinghead,  Ayrshire,  to  Anne,  eldest 
dauffhter  of  the  late  Hugh  Campbell,  Esq.  of  May- 
field,  in  the  same  county. 

22.  At  St  Georse^s,  Hanover  Square,  London* 
the  Earl  Corawallis,  to  Miss  Laura  Hayes. 

23.  At  Fort  Street,  Leith,  Mr  Thomas  Makil, 
to  Ehiphemia,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieutenant  M. 
Leyden,  Royal  Navy. 

31.  At  Kensington,  Robert  Thew,  Esq.  MiOor 
in  the  Bombay  ArtUlery,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau^ter 
of  Robert  Forbes,  Esq.  oi  Kensington. 

Feb,  2.  At  Edinburgh,  Dr.  W.  S.  Cowan,  to 
Jane,  younge<^  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Thcmuu 
Ralne,  LasMrade. 

»  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  James  Hendencm,  mer- 
duMt,  to  Jean,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Midia^ 
Beveridge,  shipowner. 

3.  At  Pitnacree  Cottage,  Alex.  Fidier,  Esq. 
•urgeon.  Royal  Navy,  to  Marnret,  youngest 
daughter  of  me  late  John  Cook,  Esq.  Cneff.     * 

4.  At  Lanark,  Mr  John  Marr,  writer  there,  to 
Christian,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Lamb,  Esq. 

—  At  Dunnet  Manse,  Caithness,  Mr  Robert 
Searth,  Kirkwall,  Orkney,  to  Jessie,  daughter  ot 
the  late  John  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Barrock. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Alexander  Douglas  Ferrier, 
Esq.  of  Ktnnaber  House,  to  Janet,  dau^(<^  of 
Alexander  Hutchison,  Esq.  Kirkaldy. 


5.  At  London  Street^  Mr  ThomarRuMetl*  Iron 
monger,  to  Jane  Grahapi,  eldest  dau^ter  of  thf- 
late  Dr  James  Anderson,  physidan  in  Edinburgh* 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minis- 
ter of  Walston.  to  Miss  Walker  Arnott,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Dand  Walker  Amc^  Esq. 
of  Arlary. 

8.  At  Edinburgh*  Mr  P.  M«cgill,  sheriff-clerk  of 
Kinrost-shire,  to  Janet,  only  child  of  th^  lata 
Henry  Greig,  Esq.  of  Milnathort  Mill. 

9.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  D.  Scott  Threshl^ 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Mrs  Duff,  relict  of  Patrick,  Dftfl; 
Esq.  of  Camousie. 

10.  At  London,  Montague  Cholmeley,  Etq^ 
member  for  GranUiara,  and  ^est  son  of  Sir  Mon- 
tague Cholmeley,  Bart,  to  Lady  Georgina  Beau-' 
clerk,  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  St  Alban's. 

11.  At  Simonbtim,  the  Rev.  James  F.  W.  John^ 
ston,  A.M.  of  Edinburgh,  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Ridley,  Esq.  of  Park  End. 

—  At  Dundalk,  Ireland,  Archibald  Hepburn 
Mitchelson,  Esq.  of  ^iddJeton.  Comet,  17th  Liui- 
cers,  to  Susan,  youngest  daughter  of  P.  D.  Green* 
Esq.  of  Dundafk. 

If.  At  Mary-le-Bone  Church,  London,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Stafford  Jemingham,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Stafford,  to  Miss  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
late  E^dward  Howard,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  and  niece  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Williapa  Clark,  Elsq.  of  Long* 
faaugh.  Lieutenant  Royal  Navy,  to  Janet,  second 
daughter  of  James  Alston,  Eeq.  of  Cluniemore. 

—  At  Lamberton,  the  Rev.  James  Home  Ro- 
bertson, minister  of  Coldingham,  to  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Dickson,  Esq.  of  Peelwalls. 

18.  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  Henry  Russell,  manufSno 
turer  at  Balgonie,  to  Isabella,  eldest  dau^ter  of 
Mr  William  Douglas,  writer  in  Kirkaldy. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  John  Paterson,  late 
of  Uie  Hon.  East  India  Comp^uny's  service,  Ben- 

El,  to  Ann,  second  daughter  of  Williun  Howison* 
q.  sen.  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

20.  Mr  Thomas  Pringle,  Smidy  Bank,  parish  of 
Stow,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Baillie,  Esq. 

25.  At  Distillery^  Park,  Haddington.  Andrew 
Gray  Cuthbertson,  E^sq.  to  Janet  Maoqueen* 
daughter  of  Archilnld  Dunlop,  Esq. 

—  At  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  Robert  Gellattly, 
minister  of  the  United  Associate  Ctmcregatioq^ 
Mainsriddell,  to  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Inglis,  Dumfries. 

—  At  Maryfield,  near  Hamilton,  John  Ander- 
son, Esq.  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Lanarkshire  MiU- 
tia,  to  Mrs  Euza  Barry,  daughter  of  the  late  Alex. 
Gray,  Esq.  Hamilton. 

24.  At  Glauow,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Rqbertson, 
minister  of  Eddleston,  to  Janet  Scott,  eldest 
.daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Bogle,  Esq.  of  GU* 
mour  HflL 

25.  At  Guernsey,  Captain  Lawrence  of  Milt, 
mont,  late  of  the  32d  Regiment  of  FOot,  to  Mar- 

Eret  Harriot,  daughter  of  the  late  Alexand^ 
acdonald  of  Bmsdale,  Esq* 
Mar,  2.  At  StirUng,  William  Rankine,  Esq. 
Stirling,  to  Christian,  second  dai^ter  of  the  late 
Mr  James  Shearer,  merchant,  Stirling. 

—  At  St  James's  Church,  London,  Edward  Sto« 
dart,  E^.  sui^geon  of  Upper  Terrace,  Kentish- 
Town,  to  Janet  LisUm,  youngest  daughter  qt 
William  Stodart,  Esq.  .of  Golden  Square,  Lon- 
don. 

—  At  Newington,  Thomas  Caple  Loft,  Esq. 
92d  Regiment,  to  Margaret  B.  Martin,  dau^ter 
of  the  late  William  Alexander  Martin,  W.S. 

3.  Mr  Walter  Mandiall,  to  A^es,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Thomson  of  Priorleatham,  Esq. 
merchant  in  Leith. 

—  At  Glasgow,  John  A.  Fullarton,  Esq.  surgeon, 
to  EHen,  ^est  daughter  of  William  Frew,  Esq. 
merchant  there. 

—  At  London,  J.  F.  W.  Herschd,  Esq.  of 
Slouch,  Bucks,  to  Margaret  Brodie,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Stewart,  one  o£  the 
miMsters  of  the  Canonitate,  Edinburgh. 

5,  At  St  George's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  William 
Hall,  second  son  of  Philip  Pafaner,  Esq.  of  East 
BridgfOTd,  Nottinghamshire,  to  Elisabeth  Char- 
lotte, eldest  daughter  of  Alexander  Foxcrofl,  Esq. 
of  Bramcote,  Notts. 

6.  At  Dairy  House,  Thomas  Henry  Graham  of 
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CMtlOt  Esq.  to  Manr,  daughter  of  the 

late  Sir  David  Canuigie  of  Southesk,  But. 

6.  Alexander  M'Doiigid,  spirit  merchant,  Edin* 
bur^h,  to  Emily,  secondjdaughter  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Morrisj  book&eUef,  Brechin. 


DEATHS. 

JiJy.  Near  Cateotta,  on  his  way  home,  Lieut 
David  Ramsay,  of  the  1  ith  Native  Infantry,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  George  Ramsay,  Esq. 

t.  At  Burkpore.  Ensign  L.  F.  Dunbar,  son  of 
$ir  Archibald  Dunbar  orNnrthfield,  Bart 

18.  At  Madias,  Mr  James  Duncan,  late  chief 
oflSc^  of  the  ship  Caroline,  thitd  son  ofMr  James 
Duncan  at  Balmossie. 

Auff.  8.  At  Bombay,  George  Forbes,  Esq.  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs  Forbes  and  Co. 

15.  At  Nagpore,  East  Indies,  Susan,  wife  of 
John  Wylie,  Esq.  M.D.  Residency  surgeon. 
.    17.  At  Mirsapore,  near  Calcutta,  Mr  Archibald 
Sinclair,  bookbmder. 

27.  At  Cowringhee,  Captain- William  Oliphant, 
Bengal  Artillery,  assistant  Secretary  to  the  Mili- 
tary Board.-  Ordnance  Department,  aged  36, 
second  son  of  the  late  Ebenezcr  Oliphant,  Esq.  of 
Condle. 

Sept,  10.  At  Cawnpore,  Patrick  Oswald,  only 
son  of  Captain  Sanderson,  9th  Regiment  Bengal 
Cavalry. 

Oct.  3.  On  board  the  William  Fairlie,  bound 
from  Singapore  to  Macao,  Captain  Flint,  a  Post- 
Captain  in  his  Majesty's  Royal  Navy. 

Died  at  Madras,  on  Sunday  the  12th  October, 
1838,  Maria  Euphemia,  wile  of  Robert  Filson, 
£&q.  M.D.  port  and  marine  surgeon,  surgeon  to 
-the  male  asylum  and  police  establishment  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Colonel  Flint  of 
.His  Majesty's  25th  regiment  (or  King's  own  Oor- 
.derers.) 

Oct,  13.  At  the  barracks,  in  Spanish  Town,  Ja- 
maica, Lieut-Colonel  M.  H.  M<Laine,of  the77th 
regiment  after  a  very  §hott  iUness. 

18.  At  Fahnouth,  Junaica,  Thmnas  G.  Mae- 
intyre,  lieutenant  and  adjutant  91st  Regiment, 
aldest  son  of  Major  Macintyxe,  Comely  Bank, 
Edinburgh. 

'    23.  At  Bombay,  Captain  George  Ferguson*  of 
the  ship  Bengal,  of  Liverpool. 

29.  At  BeHaire,  in  the  Island  of  St  Vincent 
John  Brown,  Esq.  formerly  of  Glasgow. 

Nov.  S4.  Suddenly,  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 
Andrew  Graham.  Esq.  son  of  tlie  late  Dr  Andrew 
Graham,  Dalkeith. 

25.  At  Riode  Janeiro,  the  Hon.  George  Joseph 
Stanhope,  second  son  of  Earl  Stanhope. 

Dec.  11.  At  No.  3.  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Janet  Glen,  widow  of  Captain  Thomas  Jones 
.of  the  48th  Regiment  of  Foot 

15.  At  Dundee,  Mr  John  Ogilvie,  wtitcr,  aged 

.77. 

20.  At  Manse  of  Deskford,  the  Reverend  Wai- 
•jter  Chalmers,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  61st 
of  his  ministry. 

91.  At  Westfield,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Forbes,  widow 
of  the  Reverend  Patrick  Duff,  some  time  minister 
of  Old  Machar,  aged  85. 

.    —  At  2f>,  Howe  Street  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant 
Francis  W.  Grant,  of  the  Westminster  Militia. 

22.  At  St  Servan,  France,  James  Rose,  Esq 
Jate  of  Geddes. 

—  At  Westloch,  Berwickshire,  Dr  Robert  Blair 
of  Mercbiston,  R^ius  Fmfessor  of  Astronomy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  formerly  First  Com- 
missioner of  we  Board  for  the  Care  of  Sick  and 

'  Wounded  Seamen. 

22.  At  Cavers  Carre,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Canrfe  of  Ca- 

'  vers,  wife  of  William  Riddell,  Esq.  of  Camiestown. 

v3.  At  her  mother's  house,  m  Moray  Place, 

Christina  Drummond  Rlddeil,  eldest  daughter  of 

the  late  Thomas  Miles  Riddell,  Esq. 

—  At  Yetholm  Manse,  the  Reverend  William 
Blackie,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. 

^5.  At  Ardwall,  parish  of  Newabbey,  Mrs  Bar- 
.bara  Ronald,  relict  of  Henry  Gillies,  £sq.  Provost 
-of  Linlithgow. 

—  At  No.  10,  Nelson  Street,  Alexander,  young- 
est son  of  James  Peddle,  jun.  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Alex.  Allan,  wine-merchant 


25.  At  Edhtburgfa,  Mr  Robert  Grieve,  writer. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  James  Morison,  of  th« 
White  Hart  Inn. 

*26,  At  Edinburgh,  George  Alexander,  tOdest  son 
of  John  Barclay,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Samuel  Cuthbert,  eldest  son 
of  James  Cuthbert.  Esq.  of  Dallea^les. 

—  At  No.  .26,  Pitt  Street  Janet  Anne,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Graham,  Esq.  of  Leitch- 
town. 

—  At  Eklinburgh,  Miss  Balfour,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Balfour,  E^sq.  of  Whittingham. 

—  At  No.  48,  Great  King  Street  Catherine  Ca- 
meron, second  daughter  of  Patrick  Robertson* 
Esq.  advocate. 

27.  At  Cam' wath,  James  Young,  Esq.  merchant 

—  At  Saltcoats.  Mrs  Isabella  Jamit»ou, -wife  of 
the  Rev.  James  EUlis,  Saltcoats. 

-^  At  Cunar  Angus,  James  Crockatt  Esq.  8ur« 
geon.  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  faldinburgh,  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rear- Admiral  Andrew  Smith. 

28.  At  his  residence,  near  Ekiglehurst,  Hants, 
Viscount  Kilcoursie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan. 

.29.  At  Bowden  Manse.  Roxburghshire,  the  Re- 
verend William  Balfour,  minister  of  Bowden. 

—^  At  her  house  in  Whitehall,  in  the  68th  year 
of  her  age.  the  Right  Hon.  Priscilla  Barbara  Eli- 
zabeth, Baroness  WiUoughby  of  Eresby.  Her  La- 
dyship was  joint  hereditary  Great  Chamberlain  of ' 
England  with  her  sister  the  Marchioness  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  and  is  aucceeded  in  her  title  and  estates 
by  her  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gwydir. 

31..  At  Hayfield  House,  Argyllshire,  Mrs  Mao- 
neill  of  Hayfield. 

.  Jan.  1.  At  Bath.  Rachel,  wife  of  Lieut-Gencr^l 
James  Dickson,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Service,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Be- 
thune,  Esq.  of  Kilconquhar. 

—  At  Pentland  Dam- head,  Mr  Robert  Stodart, 
son  of  Mr  Lo.  khart  Stodart  farmer  there. 

2.  At  Bathgate,  William  Wardrobe,  Esq.  of 
Blackfaulds,  writer  in  Bathgate. 

—  At  No.  9,  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh,  John 
George,  eldest  son  of  Lieut-Col.  Cadell,  Madras. 

3.  At  Riccarton  Manse,  Margaret  Isabella  Smith, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Moody,  minister  of  Riocar- 
^n. 

—  At  S3,  Drummond-  Place,  Edihburgfa,  Mrs 
Davidson  of  PinnaclehilL 

—  At  Rosemount  near  Edinburgh,  Captain  Al- 
lan Maclean,  late  of  the  3()th  Raiment  of  Foot 
youngest  surviving  son  of  the  deoaased  Hugh  Mac- 
lean, Esq.  of  ColU 

5.  At  Dunbar,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  Jaftnes 
Hogg,  Esq.  one  of  the  magistrates  of  that  burgh. 

6.  At  Bught,  near  Invemes>.  William  Fruer, 
Esq.  younger  of  Kulbokie,  W.  S. 

—  At  No.  17,  Duke  Street  SimOn  Eraser  Grant, 
youngest  son  of  James  Grant  Esq.  W.  S. 

7.  At  Eklinburgh.  John  George,  youngest  son  of 
Colonel  FouUs,  of  Ca^mey  Lodge,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  Hermitage  Place,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  Walter  Cowan,  merchant,  Leith. 

—  At  his  house.  Lauriston  Place,  Edinlnu^h, 
.  Mr  John  Lind-ay  Donaldson. 

8.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Hannah  Waddell,  relict 
of  Mr  David  Sommerville.mei chant,  Edinbu.igh. 

—  At  No.  34,  Great  King  Street,  aged  se%en, 
Charles,  youngest  son  of  Archibald  Jerdon,  of 

.  Bonjedward. 

9.  At  Newlands  Manse,  Miss  Ann  Brown,  38, 
■  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Berlin,  the  celebrated  writer,  Frederide 
Von  SchleueL 

—  At  No.  93,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  Wil- 
liam L.  Peterson,  son  of  Mr  PaterscHi,  Prestoiu 

10.  At  Kirg's  Place.  Leith  WaUt  Mr  Alexan. 
der  Reid,  late  merchant  Leith.    ■ 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Amelia  Ann  Buchanan, 
third  daughter  of  John  Buchanan,  Eaq.  64, 
George  Street    . 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ann  Carmichad,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  James<Ni,  minister 
of  St  Mungo,  Dumfries-shire. 

—  At  Leven.  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Margery  Rintoul, 
relict  of  William  Henderson,  £rq.  Lieutenant, 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Uitenhage,  South  Africa,  Mrs  EUa- 
beth  M*Bean,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Smith, 
late  of  Glasgow. 
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12.  In  Southwark«  London,  aged  7*)*  John  Van- 
couver, Esq.  brother  of  the  celebrated  eircuinna- 
▼igator,  C!aptain  Vancouver,  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Pisa.  Elizabeth  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Stonefleld. 

13.  At  Dunfermline.  Mrs  Patrick  Wilson. 

14.  At  No.  15,  James's  Square,  James  Robert- 
son, Esq.  civil  engineer,  late  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  nis  house.  Archer's  Hall,  Mr  John  Brand, 
bowmaker  to  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Mansfield,  wife  of  John 
Blansfield.  Esq.  of  Midmar. 

15.  At  No.  t,  Ch-eat  Stuart  Street,  Christian 
Jane,  youn(;est  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  Laid- 
law,  Esq.  of  Hyndhope,  Selkirkshire. 

—  At  Balgedie,  the  Rev.  William  Gibson,  mi- 
nister of  the  United  Associate  Congregation  in 
that  place. 

16.  At  Caprington  Castle,  Sir  William  Cun- 
ningham, Bart,  or  Caprington. 

—  At  Leith,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Mr 
Thomas  Thomson,  Glassworks  there. 

—  At  her  house  in  Crichton  Street,  Mrs  Agnec 
Pringle,  widow  of  Mr  James  Simpson,  bookseUer, 
aged  91. 

17*  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Mr  Callender  of 
Woodbu-n,  by  Falkiik. 

•—  At  Naples,  John  Maberley,  jun.  Esq.  of  Magr 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  second  son  of  John  Maber- 
ley, Esq.  M.  P. 

•  —  At  No.  10,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Thoma>  Dunbar,  student  in  medicine,  son  of  the 
Rev.-  William  Dunbar,  minister  of  Applegarth, 
Dumfries<shire. 

18.  At  his  house  in  (3eorge  Stre^,  James  Fer- 
rier,  Esq.  late  one  of  the  Prmcipal  Clerks  of  Ses- 
sion, in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  his  seat  at  Ramssrate,  in  the  77th  year  of 
Ills  age.  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart. 

—  At  Garleyhawes,  parish  of  Kirkcolm,  by 
Stranraer^  4g"c'»  ^^  1  J^^f »  on  the  23d,  Ja- 
net, aged  3  years }  same  day,  Grace,  aged  5  years ; 
and  on  the  25th,  Mary,  aged  7  years— all  daugh- 
ters of*  Mr  Archibald  Nibloe,  farmer  there. 

19.  Lieutcnan^Colonel  John  Dalgleish,  of  West 
Grange,  Perthshire. 

-  21.  Mrs  Macdonald.  Garvaniore. 

—  At  North  Pod,  Mrs  Euphemia  Stenhouse, 
relict  of  James  Stenhouse,  Esq.  of  North  Pod. 

^  At  No.  17,  Ainslie  Place,  Miss  Mary  For- 
bes, youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Medwyn. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James,  youngest  son  of  Mr 
Auld,  Lauristnn  House. 

-  —  At  St  Andrew's,  Archibald  Johnston,  Esq. 
of  Pittowie. 

'  —  At  Crolland,  James  Anderson,  Elsq.  of  Ool- 
-land. 

22.  Mrs  Jane  Dalzell  Dewar,'  wife  of  Lieut- 
Colonel  Balmain,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's service. 

21.  At  Huntlybnm,  near  Melrose,  Miss  Mary 
Ferguson,  second  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr 
Adam  Ferguson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  E^nburgh. 

—  At  his  son's  house,  Noithumberland  Street, 
Dr  Le  Sassier. 

—  At  Ferrygate,  Jane,  youngest  daughter 'of 
•the  late  Francis  Walker.  Esq.  Whitelaw. 

—  At  Queensferry,  Mrs  Taylor,  in  the  Md 
year  of  her  age. 

•—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne 
Wharton  Duff,  second  daugh*^er  of  the  late,  and 
•Ister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Fife,  and  wife  of 
Richard  Wharton  Duff,  Esq.  of  Orton ;  and  on 
the  26th,  Sophia  Henrietta,  their  eldest  daughter. 

—  At  Culrossie,  Ross-shire,  Duncan,  second 
son  of  Hugh  Rose,  Esq.  of  GlasstuUich. 

25.  At  Pisa,  Grace,  third  daughter  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Hardy. 

•—  At  the  Manse  of  Caimey,  Ogilvie,*Eni2abeth 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cowie,  minister  of  thait 
parish. 

25.  At  Comrfe,  the  Rev.  Patrick  M*l8aac,  mi- 
nister of  that  parish. 

^-  At  No.  6,  Union  Street,  Edinbui^fi,  after  a 
short  illness.  Alexadtter  Shaw,  Eso.  aged  53  years. 

26.  At  Bellevue  Crescent,  Mr  Charles  More. 

—  At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Isabella  M 'Far- 
lane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  M'Farlane,  Long  Is- 
land, America. 

—  At  No.  20,  Windsor  Street,  aged  four  years. 
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Robert,  only  son  of'Okptain  Demi,  of  his  M^es- 
ty**  ship  Clio. 

26.  At  sea,  on  board  of  the  ship  Clyde,  Duncan, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Cunningham, 
Dailly. 

—  At  No.  5,  Claremont  Street,  Miss  Barbara 
Wilson,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Wil^ 
son,  Esq.  of  Hallrule. 

26.  At  Portsmouth,  Lieut.  John  Robert  Irving, 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  eldest  son  (^  Jol^> 
Robert  Irving,  Esq.  of  Bonshaw. 

27.  Mrs  Ann  Well  wood,  relict  of  Robert  Soott 
Moncrieff,  £sq.  of  Newfaalls. 

—  At  Denboig,  Miss  Euphemia  Balfour,  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased  Henry  Balfour  of  Denboig, 
Esq.  *    ' 

—  At  No.  17,  Melville  street,  James  Sandford, 
eldest  son  of  James  Eklmond  Leslie,  Esq.  Junior; 
of  Leslie  Hill,  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 

—  At  London,  Hugh  Druramond,  Esq.  second 
son  of  John  Drummond,  E^sq.  of  Charing  Cross, 
banker. 

•—  At  Liverpool,  Catherine,  second  daughter  o£ 
John  M'CuUoc'h,  Esq.  surgeon. 

28.  At  her  residence,  Ewell  Grove,  Lady  Reid, 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Reid,  Bart. 

29.  At  Covicgton-hiU-bead,  Mr  James  Stodart, 
aged  72. 

—  At  Bath,  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Dickson,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  aged  81. 

—  At  Coul  House,  Andrew  Mitchell,  Esq.  of 
Coul. 

30.  Miss  Margaret  Campbdl  of  Curreath. 

—  At  Lauder,  Mr  John  Bathgate,  student  of 
divinity. 

—  At  No.  12,  Raebum  Place,  Edinburgh,  John 
Allan,  youngest  dilld  of  Mr  James  Orahame, 
writer. 

31.  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Mfigaret  Hunt,  wife 
of  Mr  John  Macdonald,  writer  there. 

—  In  the  Isle  of  Guemsev,  Robert  Rule,  Esq. 
late  surgeon  of  the  58th  Regiment  of  Foot 

—  Peter  Stuart,  Esq.  formerly  proprietor  of 
<he  Oracle,  London  mt  ming  paper. 

Feb,  1.  At  Gayfietd  Square,  Louis  de  Maria, 
Esq.  one  of  rhe  Depute  Clerks  of  Session. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Monquhitter,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  in  the  81th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  56ch  of  his  ministry. 

-  3.  At  Ekiinbureh,  Mrs  Cockbum  Ross  of  Shand- 
wich,  relict  of  John  Cockbum  Ross,  E8q.of  Shand- 
wicli. 

—  At  Lanfine,  Nicol  Brown,  Esq.  of  Water* 
haughs. 

4.  At  London,  John,  second  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Buchan,  Esq.  of  Auchnacoy. 

—  At  Elgin,  James  Miln,  £sq.  of  Milnfleld,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

6.  At  Grangemuir,  Thomas  Bruce,  Esq.  of 
Orangemuir. 

^  At  his  house  in  Pall  Man,  London,  Sir  Madt 
Wood,  Bart 

7.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Agnes  Burd,  relict  of  Mr 
Mdville  Burd,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  his  house.  No.  5,  Park  Street,  Henry 
Hair,  Esq.  * 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Heron  Maxwell, 
fourth  surviving  son  of  Lieut-Gen.  Sir  J<Hm 
Heron  Maxwell  of  Springkell,  Bart 

—  At  No.  St,  North  Castle  Street,  Mr  Alezan- 
der  Johnstone. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grierson,  for 
some  years  minister  of  the  Relief  Congregation 
In  Langholm,  and  afterwards  in  the  Castle  Wynd 
Chapel,  Edinburgh,  much  esteemed,  and  deeply 
r^  retted. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Lawrie,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  James  Dick,  late  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  Currie, 

—  At  Brussels,  Lady,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Rous- 
selet  Whitefoord,  after  a  month's  painful  confine- 
ment, in  consequence  of  severe  injury  received 
firom  her  clothes  accidentally  taking  fire. 

9.  At  Peterhead,  Mr  James  Arbuthnot,  late 
postmaster  there. 

10.  At  Rome,  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  Leo  XIT. 
.  His  health  had  been  slizhtly  affected  for  two  or 

three  days,  when,  on  the  9th  of  February,  the 
physicians  declared  that  h  s  life  was  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  Next  morning,  he  expired  at 
nine  o'clock.    His  late  Holiness  was  of  a  noble 
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Aunlly.  Hit  imam,  befctfe  hit  •dTtncement  to 
the  papal  throne,  was  Hannibal  de  la  Genga.  He 
was  t)om  at  Genga,  on  the  3d  of  August  IT&i ; 
was  elected  Pope  on  the  27th  of  September  1823, 
and  died  in  his  69th  year. 

10.  At  Edinburgh.  Miss  II aiiory  White,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  Valentine  White,  Esq.  of  Brack- 
ladu 

—  At  Myles,  Mr  George  TurabuU. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  in  her  83d  year.  Miss  Janet 
Thomson,^  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, merdiant,  St  Andrews. 

—  At  Wellington  Squ  ire,  Ayr,  Robert  Thorn- 
ton, of  DaUarrok,  Esq. 

.  —  At  Brightmi,  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Min- 
to 

11.  At  Na  31,  Broughton  Place,  Majia  Welsh, 
ddest  daui^ter  (tf  Matthew  Welsh,  Esq,  of  Gre- 
nada. 

—  At  Inverleith,  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Rocheid,  Esq.  of  Inverleith. 

12.  At  St  Andrews,  Miss  Imrie,  sister  of  the 
late  LieuU^Colonel  Imrie,  of  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  No.  15,  Howard  Place,  Mrs  Duncan  Ro- 
bertson. 

—  At  Newton  Hall,  William  Hay  Newton,  Esq. 
of  Newton,  aged  82. 

—  At  EklinbuT^,  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Wardrop,  Esq.  of  Strathavim,  buiker  in 
lEdinburgh. 

—  AtheiT  house  in  St  James's  Square,  London, 
Emily,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  de- 
-oeued  Lady  was  the  consort  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Londonderrv,  and  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire. 

13.  At  his  hotel  in  Rue  St  Honore,  Paris,  Frau- 
ds Henry  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

—  At  the  Relief  Manse,  Kelso,  the  Rev.  )ohii 
Piteaim,  minister  of  the  Relief  Congregation,  in 
.the  61st  year  of  his  age,  and  37th  of  his  ministry. 

14.  AtBayshili  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  Mrs  Rooke, 
wife  of  Captain  Frederick  William  Rooke,  Royal 
Navy,  ana  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Wat 
lare.  Esq  banker  in  Edinburah. 

15.  At  Pearsie,  Charles  Wedderbum,  Esq.  of 
Pearsie. 

—  At  No.  26,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Christian  Ho- 
garth, wife  of  James  Ballantyne,  printer. 

.  —  At  Blarkwall,  London,  James  Dewar,  Com- 
mander of  the  Ci^  of  Ekimburgh  steam•^hip. 

—  In  Regent  Street,  London,  Lieut.-General 
.Sir  Philip  Keating,  C.B.  and  K.C.H. 

— >  At  Falkirk,  Barbara,  only  daughter  of  the 
■late  Mr  Bell,  tea-merchant  there. 

»  At  Hawick,  Dr  Walter  Graham,  teniMr,  aged 
66  years. 

—  At  London,  Mr  Thomas  More,  late  of  die 
Royal  Bank.  GlauBgow. 

—  At  Durham.  Georffe  Augustus  Lindesay,  Esq. 
lieutenant  of  the  Rojral  Navy,  aged  32,  cmly  teo- 
ther  oi  Henry  Bethune  of  Kilcouquhar,  Elsq. 

—  Robert  ThomtcMi,  Esq.  late  of  Gilmour  Place, 
Edinbui^h. 

•  18.  At  Indigartli,  near  Forfisr,  Anne  Strachan, 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  Rev  John  Skin- 
Bor,  mniister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Forfar. 

—  Mary,  wife  of  James  Hum«,  Eiq.  of  Carol* 
dde,  in  her  76th  year. 

—  At  Peebles,  Mrs  Isabella  Welsh,  relict  of  Mr 
James  Laidlaw,  late  in  Hundleshopr. 

19.  At  Bath.  David  Haliburton  Dallas,  only 
ton  of  LieuL-General  Sir  Thomas  Dallas,  K.C.B. 

—  At  Cupar-Fife,  Mrs  Gibb,  in  the  69th  year 
of  her  age. 

'  —  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Webster,  writer. 

20  At  East  Linton,  Anne,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 
Moir,  surgeon. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Francis  Hamilton,  third  ton 
of  Alexander  Somervell. 

—  At  Sidmouth,  Lieut-Col.  Neil  Cockburn. 
late  of  the  4th  Veteran  Battalion. 

22.  At  his  house  in  the  Society,  Alexander 
Wight.  Esq.  W.S. 

— >  At  Kiiuioiil  Mant^  the  Rev.  Lewis  Dunbar. 
M.A. 


25.  At  Olatgow,  Mut  Jane  Milne,  daughter  of 
the  late  Andrew  Milne,  Esq.  merchant,  Bo'ness. 

—  At  Camelon,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Bell,  wife  of  Mr 
Thomas  Aitken. 

25.  At  Leith,  Robina  R.  Aitken,  relict  of  Geo. 
Knox,  Esq.  American  Consul  at  HulL 

Feb.  25.  At  Rome,*Giovanni  Torlonia,  Duke  of 
Bracciano,  long  known  as  a  celebrated  banker 
there. 

19.  AtSeaforth  House,  near  Liverpool,  Anne 
Mackenxie,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Gladstone, 
Esq. 

—At  Banff,  Jamet  Chalmers,  Esq.  merchant 
there. 

22.  At  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  Miss  Living- 
ston, eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Livingstcm, 
of  Douniehills,  physician  in  Aberdeen. 

26.  At  London,  Mrs  General  Macleod,  relict  of 
Lieutenant-General  Macleod  of  Macleod. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Francis  AHan,  iq^lste- 
rer. 

—  At  Carron,  aged  87  years,  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Banks,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  John  Banks,  Carron. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  King,  wife  of  Mr  John 
Stevenson,  bookseller. 

—  At  Leith,  WiHiam  Alison,  rope  and  sail  cloth 
manufacturer  there. 

27.  At  her  house  in  Charlotte  Souare,  in  the 
75th  year  of  her  age,  Mary,  widow  of  Francis  Lord 
Seaforth. 

—  At  Drumcharry,  Clementina,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  oi  Garth. 

—  At  Barrowfield  Mill,  James  Alexander,  E^sq. 

28.  At  New  Cumnock,  the  Rev.  William  Reio^ 
minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  BrownriAR,  aged  69,  the  Rev.  William 
Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.  late  minister  of  the  Scotdi 
Church,  LiverpooL 

March  1.'  At  his  residence,  Chenies  street,  Bed- 
ford Square,  London,  Thoma«  Eamshaw,  Esq., 
the  late  eminent  dironometer  maker  in  Holbora, 
aged  80  years. 

.   —  In  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  Mrs  Jane 
Drummond,  in  the  72a  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Jiunes  Huie,  Esq.,  ooUectmr  of 
exdse. 

2.  At  Hilton,  near  Dunfermline,  Mr  David 
Whyte,  factor  on  the  estate  of  Pitfirrane. 

LaMf/f  At  Bombay,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Thomas 
Bradford,  K.C.B.  Commander-in-Chief  at  that 
Presidency,  and  recently  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Scotland. 

—  At  St  Thnmas-in-the-Vale,  Jamaica,  in  De- 
cember last,  (  harles  M'^nnes,  eldest  son  of  Geo. 
M'Innes,  Esq.  Old  Aberdeen. 

—  At  No.  16,  Albany  Street,  Mary  Anne  Hope^ 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Ritdiie« 
£sq.  of  Beachill. 

.   —  At  Exmouth,  in  his  88th  year,  Charles  B»> 
ring,  Esq.  _ 

—  At  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  Charles  Curti8« 
brother  of  the  Ute  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart 

—  At  Paris,  at  an  advanced  aged,  Francis  Plow- 
den,  formerly  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
English  Chancery  Bar,  author  of  a  History  of 
Irekind,  and  fatner  of  the  present  Right  Hcnu 
Ladies  Petrie  and  Dundonald,  &c. 

—  At  Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  Betty  Jocktoo. 
aged  106  years. 

—  At  Paris,  Miss  Haggerston,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas,  and  >ister  to  the  present  Sir 
Camaby  Hagserston,  Bart 

—  At  Madras,  Mrs  Harriet  Lawrie,  wife  of 
James  l>iUmahoy,  Esq.  Assistant-Suzgeon  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 

—  On  board  the  General  Harris,  East  India* 
man,  at  Saucer,  off  Calcutta,  George,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Barclay,  minister  of  Kettle* 
Fifeshire. 

—  At  Singapore,  in  April  1828,  William  Barry, 
eldest  son  of  David  Barry,  Moray  Street,  Leith 
Walk,  and  late  merchant  in  Leith. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Mr  Didtson,  Chief  Magis- 
trate. ^ 

:    —At  No.  11,  South  Nelson  Street,  Edinbur^ 
John  Marshall,  Esq.  writer  - 
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DEBAT£8  IN  PAKLIAMBMT  ON  THB  SILK  TRADE. 


In  the  last  session  of  Parliament^ 
Mr  Courtenay,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade^  represented  that 
he  would  examine  the  operation  of  the 
new  system  on  the  Silk  Trade^  &c 
with  a  mind  rendered  as  free  fVom  pre« 
conceived  opinions  as  a  sheet  of  hiank 
paper.  He,  however^  took  care  to  in- 
timate at  the  same  moment,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Free-trade  sect. 
Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  l^ade,  exhibited  similar 
conduct.  While  this  was  the  case 
inxh  them,  MrGoulboum,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  warned  Parlia- 
ment against  inferring  from  the  Ian* 
guage  of  Mr  Courtenay,  that  any 
change  of  system  was  intended ;  and 
assured  it,  that  Ministers  only  requi- 
red time  to  give  proofs  of  their  devo- 
tion to  Free  Trade.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
fington  and  Mr  Peel  likewise  declared 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  take  the  path 
of  Mr  Huskisson. 

These  uncouth  and  irreconcilable 
differences  rendered  it  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  the  professions  of  theBoard- 
of- Trade  Ministers  were  not  of  the 
smallest  value.  We  were  fully  con- 
vinced at  the  time,  that  no  examina- 
tion of  the  kind  named  by  Mr  Courte- 
nay was  intended.  This  gentleman 
possibly  spoke  in  sincerity ;  we  cannot 
assert  that  he  did  not ;  but  that  his 
superiors  prompted  or  permitted  him 
so  to  speak,  solely  for  purposes  of  pub« 
lie  delusion,  is  a  matter  on  whicn  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever.  The  two 
speeches  he  has  delivered  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  mi^ht  almost  justify  the 
suspicion  that  be  has  been  fitrictly 
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prohibited  from  acquiring  the  least 
knowledge  touching  the  Silk  Trade ; 
for  they  certainly  display  an  absence 
of  such  knowleage  alike  perfect  and 
extraordinary.  Mr  Fitzgerald's  speech 
abundantly  warrants  the  opinion  that 
Grovemment  has  never  looked  at  die 
state  of  the  trade  with  the  intention 
of  doing  any  thing  beyond  completing 
what  Mr  Huskisson  commenced. 

The  distress  which  prevailed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  Silk  Trade  in  the 
last  session,  continued  to  increase,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
one,  it  had  risen  to  a  magnitude  per- 
fectly appalling.  Mr  Fyler  made  his 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  committee  to  enquire  into  its  causes 
under  these  circumstances.  Three 
years  ago,  the  trade  was  deprived  of  its 
monopoly  over  the  home  market — the 
only  market  it  possessed — and  ever 
since  it  has  been  in  great  suffering. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  term  it  was 
overwhelmed  with  bankruptcy  and 
want ;  for  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
it  revived  a  little,  but  its  revival  would 
not  allow  profits  to  the  masters,  or 
a  sufficiency  of  necessaries  to  the  work- 
men ;  and  then  it  again  sunk  into  the 
extreme  of  wretchedness.  During  this 
term  several  millions  of  capital  were 
lost  in  it,  and  numbers  of  the  manu- 
facturers were  utterly  ruined.  At  the 
moment  when  the  motion  was  made, 
half  a  million  of  people  engaged  in  it 
were  strugglingwithloss^ruin^  hunger, 
and  nakeoness. 

Its  members,  who  were  necessarily 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  diange  of  system,  and  ^^ 
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nature  of  their  business^  than  other 
people^  almost  unanimously  ascribed 
their  sufferings  to  the  diange^  and 
stated  themselves  to  be  prepared  to 
establish  their  conyiction  by  conclu- 
sive proof.  Appearances  were  through* 
out  in  favour  of  their  oonvietion. 
While  they  possessed  this  superiority 
in  point  of  knowledge,  their  sincerity 
ivaa  wholly  above  doubt* 

The  case,  looked  at  with  regard  to 
the  collective  interests  of  the  empire, 
was  this:  A  most  important  manu- 
facture, which  employed  many  miL- 
lions  of  capital,  and  half  a  million  of 
80uls>  was  demonstrably  in  the  deep- 
est distress ;  and  was  represented,  on 
the  best  authority,  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  extinction.  Public  morals, 
revenue,  and  every  public  interest,  were 
sustaining  severe  injury  from  the 
wretchedness  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
population.  Touching  the  part  of  the 
community  more  immediately  interest- 
ed, it  was  this  :  Half  a  million  of  the 
King's  British  subjects  were  enduring 
the  most  bitter  evils,  which  they  al- 
leged had  been  brought  on  them  by 
the  acts  of  Government,  and  were  sup- 
plicating Parliament  for  enquiry  and 
relief. 

The  body  of  the  nation  believed  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioners. 

With  the  full  knowledge  of  all  this. 
Ministers  opposed  the  motion.  If  they 
had  enquired,  according  to  the  profes- 
sions made  in  the  last  session  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  had  been  satisfied 
that  a  Parliamentary  enquiry  would 
establish  the  correctness  of  their  own 
opinions — if  they  had  not  been  persua- 
ded that  such  enquiry  would  fully 
prove  the  ruinous  operation  of  the 
change  of  system — they  would  have 
supported  the  motion  with  great  zeal, 
in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  odium» 
and  disabuse  the  public  mind.  No 
man  of  common  sense  can  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion.  This  abun- 
dantly justifies  our  preceding  remarks 
on  their  conduct 

When  we  look  at  what  the  House 
of  Commons  was  intended  to  be  in  re« 
gard  to  both  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual— at  the  state  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  of  the  souls  engi^ed  in  it, 
and  at  the  profeffsiona  of  Ministers'in 
thft  last  session  and  their  conduct  in 
the  present  one — when  we  look  at  all 
thi&  ^coupled  with  the  fact,  that  rigid, 
ixni^urtial,  dispassionate  ^quirj  was 


only  prayed  for,  we  are  lost  in  asto- 
nishment that  this  House  could  ven- 
ture, on  any  ground  whatever,  to  re- 
ject the  motion.  It,  however,  did  re- 
ject it  almost  unanimously.  Not  only 
the  interested  Minister,  ex-Minister, 
aad  fbrd^  mtrchant— not  only  the 
party  slave,  the  mercenary  hireling, 
and  the  crack-brained  visionary — ^but 
even  the  pfofesied  cnenMea  of  £te9 
tTideg  ToCed  aguast  k.  Maaioxai 
which,  according  to  the  asseverations 
of  the  silk  manufacturers,  would  not 
only  deprive  them  of  profits,  but  utter- 
ly destroy  their  capital,  were,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary, 
supported  by  land-owners  who  regu- 
larly insist  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  rents,  and  that  their  land 
ought  not  to  be  rendered  worthless. 

Such  are  the  signs  of  the  times;  and 
terrible  are  the  thu^  whidi  they  shew 
to  be  approaching. 

On  examining  the  reasons  on  which 
the  House  made  its  decision,  we  will 
look  first  at  the  speech  of  Mr  Vesey 
Fitzgerald.  Hia  argument  against 
compliance  with  the  motion  was,  that 
it  would  increase  the  distress  of  the 
Silk  Trade,  and  encourage  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  Parliament  intended 
to  return  to  the  syatem  of  ]^hibitioB< 

If  enquiry  had  caused  an  inocease 
of  distress,  it  would  have  fallen  exclu- 
sively on  those  who  supplicated  for  it. 
They  were,  masters  and  workmen, 
anxious  to  have  it  with,  all  its  risks» 
This  might  suffice  for  the  first  part  of 
his  argument ;  but  we  will  add  more. 
There  is  no  man  possessed  of  the 
least  knowledge  of  business,  who  doea 
not  know  that  compliance  would  have 
yielded  considerable  instantaneous  be*« 
nefit  to  the  trade.  The  throwsters  and 
manufacturers,  from  the  belief  that  it 
would  lead  to  some  change  or  other  in 
their  favour,  would  have  set  thdr 
hands  to  work,  to  accumulate  stocks 
at  a  cheap  rate  while  wages  were  so 
low.  Nothing  but  the  impression  that 
a  change  of  a  pemicioua  character 
would  flow  from  it,  could  possibly 
have  caused  it  to  produce  ii^ury ;  and 
coidd  not  have  given  birth  to  audi  an 
impression. 

And  now,  what  efiect  bad  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald's speech  ?  It  greatly  enlarged 
the  distress.  In  proofs  we  may  cite  a 
case  mentioned  by  Mr  Fyler,  in  which 
it  caused  a  manumcturer  to  discharge, 
two  hundred  of  the  four  hundred 
workmen  he  employed. 


As  to  tbe  bdief  whMi  b^  iMiin  iflgi^iigeit^ntoextoibedspi^raMoii-^ 

gjpr^d  thftt  tbe  old  s^sleni  would  \m  from  one  of  those  Mmlstevs  who  so 

returned  to,  we  will  ifilbi'iil  Mi*  Fit#«>  recently  mkdc  sueb  a  revolting  dis- 

gendd  what  gaVid  Hike  to  iti   N^l  mif  pla)^  of  6vetjr  thing  that  honest  men 

did  Lord  Bllenboroagfe,  and  otker  would  shun,  en  the  Gatholic  Qaestkm^ 

subordinate  rocnnbers  of  di6  Mhiistrfi  It  h  below  further  notiee.  The  mem^ 

expms  thomselTes  hi  ptiblie  strongly  bttB  of  the  ^k  Trade  are  of  necessity 

against  Free  Trade  belbro  tliiy  IrMsbed  lar  better  acquainted  with  tbe  operas 

office,  but  tbostf  who  Hre  abovtr  tbeut  tion  of  the  new  system  on  their  busiw 

ssid  what  amoubtpd  to  tbe  same  in  nest  than  otbc^  people ;  and  many  of 

pnTate  society.    When  the  W^ling^  the  documents  th^y  have  put  fortk 

ton  MhiisCf  y  was  formed,  tbe  system  contain  mutb  more  talent  and  correct 

for  official  men  to  eat  their  words  and  knowledge  than  cart  be  found  in  any 

trtiij^e  on  their  principles  was  un-  of  the  speeches  of  Mr  HoskissoU^  Mt 

kuown ;  therefore  it  was  bdieved  thai  d  Grant,  or  Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald  j 

the  influential  navt  of  this  Ministry  yet  We  are  to  be  persuaded  that  they 

would  act  on  toe  opinions  in  office,  are  the  blind  instruments   of  mtm 

which  it  had  afi^ed  to  hokl  out  ^  U^  wholly  imoemiected  with,  and  Anxious 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr  Huskissoo  and  to  delude  them  I    This  will  mislead 

Mr  Grant  bad  declared^  that  if  tho  no  one. 

ne#  system  should  inttk  pernicMmsly,  We  will  for  a  moment  defer  n«4 

it  ought  to  bo  abandoned  j  lUld  tbo  tldng  Mr  Fitzgerald's  doctrines  toib^^ 

world  saw  that  it  was  working  pernio  ing  consumers  and  consUmptbn,  and 

ciottsly.f      Further,    tbe   i^olessions  now  loc^'  at  his  grand  cause  of  tbo 

made  by  Mr  Fitzgerald  and  Mr  Cour-«  distress ;  this  is  neither  more  nor  less 

tenay  in  tbe  last  sessiony  connecti^  than  overtrading.     The   change  of 

with  the  existence  of  the  distress,  system  Ims  produced  benefit,  and  not 

were  in  thetttftdves  sufficient  to  create  in|urr;  the  import  of  foreign  sUlai 

tbo  belief.   But  if  the  latter  had  bee«  bas  increased,  not   diminished,  tbo 

eiMoutaged  by  a  comimttoe,  what  evil'  trade  ctf  tho  British  manufacturers  ; 

would  this  hav*  produced  ^    None,  and  tbe  lattor,  tbrmi^  their  over-^ 

Tho  oommitteo  u^otdd  net  have  do«  trading,  have  been  Uie  sole  ptatmtB  of 

stroyod  hopet^  Wilhotit  priting  tboitt  tbdr  own  sufif^ngs.    So  avers  tbe 

tobc«liju8t*  Presidint  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His 

How  an  arguneitt  like  dtfs  of  tbo  first  proof  bo  dtawo  from  the  import 

President  of  we  Beard  of  Trade  hMi*  of  raw  and  thrown  silk^  and  in  the 

ponod  to  be  even  addressed  to  the  management  of  it  he  fiir  outdoes  Mr 

House  of  GonnAonsy  we  oamiol  tell»  Hit^isssn  himself. 

Official  men,  in  thm  days,  teMure  The  prohibition  of  foreign  wrought 

on  most  unaedouttMble  exploits.  Tbe  silks  ceased  in  July,  18S0.    As  tho 

House,  bowevor,  not  only  listened  to  change  of  system  consisted  sdely  in 

it,  but  admitted  its  validity^  and  in  the  removal  of  this  prohibition,  it 

consequence  rrf«sed  to  enquire  who--  might  nattirally  bo  taken  for  granted^ 

thet  fineasores  which  it  determined  to  according  to  tbe  anciertt  nature  of 

pass  would  or  would  not  confiscate  tbo  fticty  that  tbe  new  system  came  ao 

Eroperty,  and  take  away  tbo  bread,  of  that  time  into  oporation.    No  .*  sftys 

Ufidredo  of  thousands  of  peoploi  Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald^  it  did  no  such 

Mr  Fitzgerald  soyo-^'^  I  kmem  to  thing— it  oune  into  o^ration  ittber 

say,  that  the  petitioners  hafve  been  led  end  of  192S ! !    How,  in  tho  name  of 

to  think  that  a  departtire  from'  that  wonder,  could  it  come  into  operatiott 

system  (the    prohibttory   one)   bao  twoyeatsandahalfbeforo  tlM^probiw 

caused  their  distreiSy  and  thai  a  ro^  bition  was  abolished  ?    The  duty  on 

turn  to  it  would  remove  tbe  cause,  raw  silky  he  replies,  was  not  levied 

This  kns  keen  impPeesed  upon  them  after  19S^,  therefore  it  then  comment 

hp  too  many  who  are  eapable  of  reaeonm  ced,  aJthough  tbe  prdiibition  remaink 

inff  better,  and  uho  ouffkt  to'ha^  di^  ed  so  long  afterwards !    Was  tbo  re^ 

almeed  them.**  peal  of  the  duty  a  ebange  of  system  ? 

Thk  venomious  Inshraation  comes  No;  tbe  duty  was  imposed  sol^  for 

with  an  excessivdy  ill  grace  from  a  purposesof  revenue,  and  its  repeal  did 

member  of  the  WelfingtonMinistty'—  not  partake  in  the  least  of  such  a 

frefto  oke  ol  ihtfie  men  niko,  when  thetf  cb«9rge.     Tho  admission  of  fbreiga 

wefomst  (f  0fhe,  nortf  wflMug  ta  join  wroi^titiU»Mniiiliit#i  theM^noW 
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system  that  hts  been  adopted^  or  that 
is  complained  of. 

Why  does  Mr  Fitzgerald  make  this 
bungling  and  most  pitiful  attempt  at 
deception?  Because  tne  removal  of  the 
duty  caused  a  larse  increase  in  the 
consumpdon  of  si&>  not  only  in  the 
tnde,  but  in  other  quarters.  He 
therefore  compares  the  import  of  raw 
and  thrown  silk  in  the  five  years  end- 
ing with  1823,  with  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing five  years,  to  shew  the  increase 
of  consumption  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  admission  of  foreign 
wrought  silks,  although  such  sUks 
were  prohibited  during  one-half  of  the 
latter  period ! 

While  the  heavy  duty  was  levied, 
the  clearances  at  the  custom-house 
shewed,   with  tolerable  correctness, 
the  yearly  consumption.  The  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  silk  manufacture 
increased  under  the  old  system,  forms 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  fluctua- 
tions it  has  experienced  under   the 
new  one.    The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  raw  and  thrown  silk 
was,  in  1820,  in  round  numbers, 
230,000  lbs. ;  in  1821,  it  was  280,000 
lbs. ;  in  1822,  it  was  120,000  lbs. ; 
in  1823,  it  was  25,000  lbs.  Here  was 
a  constant  yearly  increase.  But  when 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  a  nominal 
one,  the  importers  cleared  their  silk 
to  a  large  extent  on  its  arrival ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  custom-house  re- 
turns gave  the  annual  imports,  but 
furnished  no  longer  a  correct  account 
of  the  annual  consumption.  In  1824, 
under  the  nominal  duty,  the  increase 
in  round  numbers  was  1,560,000  lbs. ; 
in  1825,  there  was   a  decrease  of 
400,000  lbs. ;  in  1826,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  1,350,000  lbs.;  in  1827, 
the  increase  was  1,960,000  lbs. ;  and 
in  1828,  it  was  330,000  lbs.  Although 
the  state  of  the  silk  manufacture  has 
varied  very  greatly,  still,  it  is  evident, 
that  enormous  fluctuations  like  these 
cannot  possibly  have  taken  place  in 
the  annual  consumption  of  si£k ;  and, 
of  course,  that  while  the  custom- 
house returns  shew  the  import,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  for 
shewing  such   consumption.      The 
latter  may  be  the  same  in  two  years, 
and  yet  1,000,000  lbs.  more,  or  less,  of 
silk,  may  be  imported  and  cleared  in 
one  of  the  years,  than  in  the  other. 

With  regard  to  his  first  term  of 
years,  about  650^000  lbs.  more  of  silk 
were  cleared  in  1823  than  in  1819; 


that  this  vras  real  increase  of  «)n- 
sumption,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
about  1,560,000  lbs.  more  were  dear- 
edin  1824  than  in  1823.  This  increase 
took  placeunder  thesystem  of  prohibi- 
tion. With  regard  to  his  second  term^ 
about  550,000  lbs.  more  were  cleared 
in  1828,  than  in  1824;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  in  the  present  year,  there 
will  be  a  very  large  decrease^  and,  of 
course,  that  there  has  been  no  real 
increase  of  consumption  since  1824  of 
any  moment. 

In  the  five  years  ending  with  1824, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  consump.^ 
tion  of  silk  under  the  prohibitory 
system,  of  more  than  2,200,000  lbs. ; 
in  these  five  years,  the  consumption 
was  considerably  mOre  than  doubled. 
Conceding  that  the  clearances  were 
excessive  in  1824,  and  allowing 
500,000  lbs.  for  the  excess,  ^is  wiU 
give  an  increase  of  1,700,000  lbs.,  or 
340,000  lbs.  yearly  on  ihe  average. 
If  consumption  had  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
end  of  1828,  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
this  year  greater  by  1,360,000  lbs. 
than  m  1824.  When  the  state  of  the 
silk  trade,  in  the  early  part  of  1829, 
is  compared  with  its  state  in  the 
early  part  of  1825,  it  is  manifest, 
that  an  infinitely  greater  excess  of 
silk  was  cleared  in  1828,  than  in 
1 824 ;  m^ng  a  proper  allowance  for 
this  excess,  and  assuming,  as  we  may 
safely  do,  that  if  the  old  system  had 
been  persevered  in,  the  consumption 
would  have  reguhurly  increased  as  it 
did  before  the  change,  it  seems  arith- 
metically certain,  that,  under  this 
system,  the  real  consumption  of  silk 
would  have  been  greater  in  1828  by 
some  millions  of  pounds,  than  it  real- 
ly was  under  the  new  one. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  says, — "  Since  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  silk 
to  a  nominal  sum  (a  penny  per  lb.), 
coarser  and  heavier  fabrics  nave  been 
made ;  and  silk  has  been  more  freely 
used  in  many  ways,  not  connected 
with  the  silk  manufacture  in  its  pro- 
per sense."  This  is  correct.*  A  large 
portion  of  raw  silk  has  been  consu- 
med in  different  ways,  without  ever  go- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  silk  throw- 
ster or  manufacturer;  and  in  some 
silk  fabrics,  a  larger  weight  of  it  has 
been  worked  up  by  a  diminished 
quantity  of  labour.  He  aUowp,  for 
tnis,  one-fourth  of  the  increase  m  the 
clearances ;  and  we  may  take  the  ob»- 
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fourth  at  about  400^000  lbs. 
Having  premised  this,  we  will  divide 
the  last  nine  years  into  three  periods, 
and  shew  the  clearances  of  silk  in 
each.  In  the  three  years  ending  with 
1822,  there  were  cleared,  in  round 
numbers,  6,700,000  lbs.  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk.  This  took  place  with 
prohibition  and  the  heavy  duty.  In 
the  succeeding  three  years,  ending  with 

1825,  there  we|re  cleared  10,000,000 
lbs.  The  {MTohibition  continued 
through  all  these  years,  but  in  the  two 
last  the  duty  was  taken  off. 

In  these  three  years  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of 
3,300,000  lbs.  under  the  prohibitory 
system.  If  we  allow  800,000  lbs.  on 
account  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  the 
increase  was  2,500,000  lbs. 

In  the  three  years  ending  with  1828, 
there  were  cleared  11,000,000  lbs. : 
tlie  prohibition  was  abolished  during 
two  years  und  a  half  of  this  period, 
and  the  duty  was  reduced  during  the 
whole.  Putting  the  reduction  of  duty 
out  of  sight,  there  was  in  this  pe- 
riod an  increase  in  consumption  of 
1,000,000  lbs.;  but  allowing,  on  ac- 
count of  it,  1,200,000  lbs.,  there  was 
one  of  600,000  lbs. 

In  the  middle  of  1825  the  trade  be- 
came greatly  depressed ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1826  the  stocks  of  silks, 
in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
diange,  were  extremely  light.  We 
may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that  all 
the  silk  cleared  in  the  second  period 
was  really  needed  for  consumption. 
In  the  beginning  of  1829  the  stocks 
were  excessively  large ;  it  is  a  known 
fact^  that  they  were  far  larger  then 
than  they  were  in  the  early  part  of 

1826.  It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  silk  cleared 
in  the  last  period  was  not  needed  for 
consumption.  Mr  Fitzgerald  prac- 
tically confesses  this,  for  he  charges 
the  distress  on  excessive  manufactu- 
ring, and  this  must  have  taken  place 
in  tne  last  three  years. 

Thus,  then,  without  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
silk  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  pro- 
hibitory system  of  3,300,000  lbs.  This 
was  a  real  increase.  In  the  first  three 
years  of  the  new  system,  there  has 
been  one  of  only  1,000,000  lbs. ;  and 
he  owns  that  it  has  been  an  increase 
of  importing  and  manufacturing,  but 
npt  of  real  consumption.    Loolung  at 


the  great  stocks  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  and  at  the  enlar- 
ged consumption  of  silk  in  trades  dis- 
tinct from  the  silk  one,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  in  the  last  three  years  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
British  silks.  There  wais  such  a  de« 
crease,  when,  if  consumption  had  in- 
creased as  it  did  under  prohibition, 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  lbs.  or  4,000,000  lbs.  If 
the  prohibition  had  been  preserved, 
and  had  operated  as  it  did  before  its 
removal,  this  enormous  quantity  of 
silk  wotdd  have  been  consumed  in  this 
country  in  the  last  three  years,  more 
than  was  consumed. 

While  the  consumption  of  British 
silks  has  thus  declined,  or  at  the  best 
has  remained  stationary,  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  kinds  of  them  which  em- 
ployed the  most  labour,  has  been  de« 
stroyed.  Foreign  fancy  silks  have  an- 
nihilated British  ones,  and  in  conse* 
quence,  the  same  quantity  of  silk  em- 
ploys in  its  manufacture  far  less  labour 
than  it  employed  before  the  change  of 
system.  This  is  sufficient  to  refute 
the  charge  of  overtrading,  and  to  prove 
that  the  distress  has  been  caused  by 
the  change. 

Mr  Fitzgerald's  next  proof  of  over- 
trading, was  the  additional  number  of 
spindles  employed  by  the  throwsters 
since  1823.  His  assertions  on  this 
point  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
Mr  Fyler,  and  they  have  been  contra- 
dicted in  the  public  prints  by  indivi« 
duals  acting  on  behalf  of  the  throw- 
sters. They  deserve  no  farther  notice. 

Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  C.  Grant,  and 
the  other  advocates  of  Free  Trade,  all 
in  like  manner  pleaded  overtrading, 
and  insisted  that  the  new  system  had 
greatly  benefited  the  Silk  Trade. 
They  ascribed  the  distress  partly  to 
smuggling;  Mr  Fitzgerald  did  the 
same,  and  it  had  previously  been  done 
by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Our  readers  will  remember,  that 
when  the  prohibition  was  abolished> 
Mr  Huskisson  and  his  supporters  de- 
clared it  would  destroy  smu^ling; 
and  about  a  year  ago,  they  tnumph* 
antly  asserted  it  had  destroyed  it. 
These  very  people  now  confess  that 
their  nostrum  has  failed,  and  that  the 
Silk  Trade  is  injured  as  much  as  ever 
by  smuggling.  As  they  must  admit 
that  smuggli  ngwas  as  practicable  under 
the  old  system  as  it  now  is,  how  did 
it  operate  before  the  change  ?  Did  it 
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kfep  the  tradis  iu  aQiitiQK»l  mffpmg^ 
Bid  i(  oonstanUy  biad  pr^^  to  a 
pai»t  wbich  would  not  $^#w  proftt  to 
the  master^  or  neq^ssarles  to  the  woi^t 
map?  No.  The trad^ vaade rapid adi 
Tan(!e8,  and  was  upon  tfaa  whole  hig^ 
ly  prosperous;  in  g^Ujcral,  thematteiM 
gained  large  proflt9>  the  worlunen  had 
high  wages^  and  its  ^effects  were  not 
felt.  The  trade  has  now  been  for  four 
years  in  cc^stant  distress  ',Jos  ^bout 
half  the  term«  its  distress  ha3  been 
excessive^  and  it  has  no  prospect  of 
improvement.  This  is  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  plea  of  smuggUng. 

To  prove  that  the  new  system  baa 
had  no  share  in  producing  thediatress> 
Mr  Fitzgerald  and  his  supporters  gire 
us  nothing  but  empty  negatives  to 
grapple  with.  We  >vill  now  advance 
something  (^  a  different  kind  to  ih:ov« 
the  contrary. 

In  the  first  place»  French  silks  are 
superior  to  British  ones^  not  oniy  in 
the  eye  of  Cashionji  but  in  the  actual 
quality,  and  in  consequence  they  com^* 
mand  a  higher  price.  The  British 
ones  must  he  soid  cheaper,  or  remain 
unsold*  The  new  system  iimita  the 
price  of  silks ;  if  the  Bi^itish  manu<» 
facturers  ask  more  than  a  certain  sum, 
the  mercers  send  their  orders  abroad; 
they  aire,  therefore,  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  price  fixed  by  ia^w,  however 
inadequate  it  may  he,  or  lose  their 
market.  This  price  fixed  by  law  comi- 
pek  them,  from  the  comparative  in- 
fcfiority  of  their  goods,  to  sell  at  a 
lower  rate  than  their  foreign  rivals, 
and  at  such  a  rate  as  will  not  allow 
profits  to  themselvea,  or  adequate 
wages  to  their  workmen* 

In  a  case  like  this,  it  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  speak  of  overriding. 
Let  the  manufa<iturersy  when  they 
have  a  ahoxt  supply  of  goods,  and  are 
fully  employed,  raise  meix  prices  ta 
the  point  necessary  for  yielding  ade- 
quate profits  and  wages:  and  what 
will  be  the  consequencei  Foreign  siUcs 
i(7iU  at  once  glut  the  marke^,  and  oveiw 
whelm  them  with  distress.  One-ihidf 
may  b^  permanently  taken  from  theic 
consumption  of  silk,  and  still  they  will 
be  in  the  same  ckcumstances^  Loskig 
prices  ^rm  their  only  means  iot  pre^ 
venting  their  trade  £com  being  wholly 
taken  irom  them  ;  and  they  cannot 
xeach  a  h^her  degree  of  prosper!^ 
than  full  employment  at  such  prices. 
A  decisive  proof  of  tlus  may  be  found 
in  (h«  faci,  that  in  thtkst  yoara  ak 


though  tkfilr  fi^M  wex^Mi^  vuinonihF 
low,  there  was  a  iavge  ]a§k\  impcfft  jx 
f (Hreign  f  ilka.  Need  iv»  ask  what  thb 
import  would  have  been,  if  th«ur  prifiw 
had  been  remnniVftting  ones  ? 

That  which  is  caUed  the  ovectan 
d&ag  of  the  last  two  yeacs,  e^^eluded^ 
by  the  low  piiees  wiuch  it  caused,  a 
vast  quantity  of  foreign  silks,  whiefa 
would  otherwise  have  been  admitted* 
If  less  silk  had  bean  consumed,  xmita 
fovmga.  silks  would  have  been  import* 
ed  ;  thfl  workmen  would  have  had  ksa 
employment  and  far  nuure  distress. 

In  the  seoond  place,  ^tie  sianufac- 
turera  prepare  a  plentiful  supfdy  of 
goods  for  the  market,  and  still  there 
is  a  constant  import  of  foreign  ones  s 
the  latter,  of  course,  constitute  an  ex^« 
cess.  More  silks  are  thus  brought 
into  the  market  than  ean  be  sold;  the 
excess  at  the  first  is  but  little  fdt,  hut 
it  soon  accumulates  until  it  creates 
ruinous  glut.  When  the  manufa<&- 
turers  are  fully  employed,  and  obtain 
a  small  advance  on  ruinous  prices,  such 
a  sUmulus  is  given  to  the  import  of  fa** 
reign  silks  as  speedily  produces  a  de** 
structive  glut  in  the  market.  Although 
there  was  such  a  superabundance  of 
British  silks  in  the  last  year,  nearly  se^ 
v^i  himdred  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  foreign  ones  were  impi»ted  in  the 
legal  manner.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
this  import  had  no  share  in  producing 
the  glut  and  distress  ?  Wh^i,  ib&Bem 
fore,  the  manu£ftcturers  gain  for  a  mo* 
ment  the  highest  point  of  prosperity 
attainable  to  them ;  Ids.  full  employ- 
ment at  inadequate  mioea,  this  pro-i 
duces  an  import  which  soon  replungea 
them  intp  ruin. 

Suppose  that,  with  a  duty  of  ds.  pev 
quarter,  fiireign  nations  ccoild  supply 
wis  country  with  all  the  wheat  it  oon-^ 
aumesat  40s.,  how  would  this  (^erate.^ 
The  import  of  foreign  wheat  would 
aoqn  piroduce  excess,  and  bring  down 
this  price  to  less  than  40s. :  the  Bri<« 
tish  farmers  could  only  sell  their  awn 
wheat,  and  exclude  the  foreign  by 
selling  at  wfiAi  a  price;  if  they  would 
not  accept  it,  their  wheat  would  be 
unsaleable  ;  and  by  accepting  it,  tkey 
would  cause  the  import  of  fore^n  to 
be  insignificant  in  quantity.  If  tiie 
banners  should  raise  tke  cry  of  distress, 
would  any  man  have  the  hardihood  to 
say  to  them— >^' Your  distress  is  n»t 
caused  by  the  foreign  corn,  because 
scarcely  any  ia  imported  j  it  evv^entW 
§om  Aom  your  ovev-pvo^ctionr' 
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Mo ;  upoB  thk  tlie  rtrj  Mr  Huskisson 
vo«ld  not  venture.  AH  men  would 
ate  that  the  low  price  tpning  Arom  the 
€ibnp  lato  at  which  fi>re^  wheat 
could  he  imported^  and  not  firom  tiie 
actual  impcnrt. 

It  k  evidenty  that  if  the.Amnera 
ahaold  itrikoone»half,or  two>ti»rds> 
permanentiy^  from  then*  production^ 
It  would  not  enaUe  them  to  obtain  the 
least  adronce  of  price. 

It  ie  likewise  evident^  that  if  they 
could  for  a  moment  get  up  the  price 
to  45s.— and  this  would  be  far  from  a 
remunerating  one— it  would  cause 
aoch  an  import  as  would  soon  bring  it 
down  again.  And  it  is  further  eW- 
dent>  that  the  market  would  be  almost 
always  glutted. 

This  case  contains  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  ^e  state  in  which  the  Silk 
Trade  ie  placed  by  the  new  system. 
Erery  man  must  admits  that  in  it, 
putting  ofertrading  and  orerproduc* 
tion  wholly  out  of  sight,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  the  farmers  to 
be  oAw  tnan  constantly  distressed : 
and  if  he  admit  this,  he  must  admit 
likewise,  that,  putting  overtrading  and 
OTcrprodttction  wholly  out  of  sight,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Silk  Trade  to  be 
o^er  than  distressed  under  the  new 
system. 

In  the  third  place,  some  kinds  of 
foreign  silks  are  so  much  auperior  in 
quality  to  British  ones,  that  the  latter 
cannot  be  add  at  any  price;  other 
kinds  are  not  only  better,  but  cheaper, 
than  British  ones,  and  in  consequence 
the  latter  can  be  sold  no  longer.  These 
kinds  employ,  in  proportion,  infinity 
the  most  labour.  The  workmen,  who 
betoe  the  change  were  employed  in 
fkbrioating  them,  have  thus  nad  their 
employment  whoUy  taken  away,  and 
have  been  thrown  on  the  other  branch- 
es of  the  trade.  This  has  caused  a 
great  glut  of  labour,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  suffering. 

More  we  need  not  say  to  prove  how 
hr  the  new  system  has  operated  to 
produce  the  distress  of  the  Silk  Trade. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  benefits  whidi 
lla  friends  allege  it  has  yielded.  Their 
main  argument  is,  that  the  consumers 
draw  great  advantages  from  it.  Mr 
Hnskisson  represents,  that  through 
the>  cheapness  of  sUks  produced  by  the 
now  system,  *'  luxuries  and  comforts 
are  opened  to  a  large  class  who  could 
nat  belbre  obtain  them.'*  MrFitzge- 
nMasks^  ^^lasoAlh^ftshioB^or^ 


patriotism,  of  this  country,  that  its 
public  and  its  consumers  would  be 
content  to  pay  for  our  domestic  manu^ 
iWcturo  the  augmented  prices  whidi 
monopoly  would  claim  ?"  The  advo- 
cates of  Free  Trade  triumphantly  pro- 
daim  in  a  body,  that  the  cheapness 
we  have  namea  is  of  vast  benefit  to 
die  consumes. 

Every  man  must  admit  that  this 
can  only  be  true,  if  the  cheapness  do 
not  in  any  way  reduce  the  means  of 
the  consumov  for  buying  silks.  If  a 
family  can  buy  the  silks  it  uses  an- 
nually for  five  pounds  less  than  it  for« 
merly  paid,  and  has  not  had  its  income 
reduced,  it  unquestionably  is  a  gainer 
from  the  reduction.  But  u  ten  pounds 
be  in  any  way  taken  from  its  annual 
income,  by  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  silks,  it  is  unquestionablv  a  loser. 

Has^  then,  this  reduction  diminished 
the  means  of  the  community  for  con- 
suming silks  ? 

From  that  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  the  silk  manufacturers 
compose,  it  has  taken  away  these 
means  almost  wholly. 

The  advocates  of  cheap  silks  admit 
that  the  difierent  portions  of  the  com« 
munity  are  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  that  the  sufibrings  of  one  must 
injure  the  others;  they  continually 
proclaim  that  the  agriculturists  can- 
not prosper,  if  the  manufacturers  do 
not.  They  must,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, confess  that  the  distress  of  the 
SilK  Trade  must  injure  the  rest  of  the 
community.  The  penury  of  half  a 
million  of  people  will  inevitably  lower 
to  a  certain  extent  general  prices,  and 
of  course  the  income  of  the  population 
at  large.  If  this  number  of  people 
earn  when  in  prosperity  ten  millions 
per  annum,  ana  have  this  sum  reduced 
to  six  millions  by  bad  wages  and  loss 
of  employment,  this  will  cause  a  dif- 
ference of  four  millions  in  their  ex- 
penditure with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. Such  a  difference  cannot  fail  of 
aflectiog  general  income.  Suppose  this 
case :  A  farmer  formerly  paid  twelve 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  silks  requi- 
red by  his  family,  he  can  now  buy  the 
same  quantity  for  eight  pounds ;  con- 
sequently he  gains  apparently  four 
pounds  from  the  distress  of  the  Silk 
l^de.  This  distress,  however,  causes 
com  to  be  a  shilling  per  quarter  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  cheap- 
ens other  agricuhural  produce  in  an 
tqvid  degree ;  in  ccmsequence  he  scHs 
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iiis  cprn^  &c*,  for  twelve  pounds  less 
than  he  could  obtain  if  the  trade  were 
flourishing.  He  thus  loses  three  times 
jnorefrora  the  distress  of  the  Silk  Trade 
on  the  one  hand,  than  he  gains  from 
it  on  the  other. 

Suppose  another  case.  A  workman 
now  buys  the  silk/s  consumed  by  his  fa* 
xhily  during  the  year  for  three  pounds^ 
for  which  he  formerly  paid  four  pounds 
ten  shillings ;  he  therefore  gains  thir- 
•  ty  shillings  from  the  distress  of  the 
,Silk  Trade.  This  distress,  however,  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  cot- 
jtons,  woollens,  &c.  &c.,  causes  gene- 
ral flatness  of  trade,  takes  one  shilling 
per  week  from  bis  wages,  and  compels 
him  to  be  idle  for  a  month.  He  like- 
wise thus  loses  three  times  more  from 
the  distress  of  the  Silk  Trade  on  the 
one  hand,  than  he  gains  from  it  on 
the  other. 

Then  the  loss  of  revenue,  the  loss 
caused^ by  pauperism,  the  increase  of 
vice  and  crime,  &c  &c.,  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

We  shall  be  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  for  bur  purpose^  if  we  assume 
that .  on  the  average  each  member  of 
the  British  population  formerly  ex- 
pended a  pound  per  annum  in  the 
consumption  of  silks,  and  that  this 
expenditure  is  now  reduced  to  thir- 
teen shillings  and.fourpence.  Each 
individual  thus  gains  six  shillings  and 
eightpence  per  annum,  or  about  three 
halfpence  weekly  from  the  distress  of 
the  Silk  Trade.  Now,  if  this  distress 
have  any  efft;ct  whatever  on  general 
prices,  it  must  take  more  than  this 
sum  from  individual  income;  and  that 
it  has  some  such  effect,  is  a  matter 
wholly  above  dispute. 

The  great  mass  of  the  working 
classes  derive  scarcely  any  benefit  from 
the  cheapness  of  silks,  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them  ;  and  they 
suffer  the  most  severely  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  distress  on  general  trade 
and  prices.  The  poor  man  through- 
out the  country  has  his  insufficiency  of 
necessaries  reduced,  that  articles  may 
be  cheapened  which  he  does  not  con- 
sume. 

The  system  for  cheapening  silks  is 
likewise  employed  for  cheapening  all 
other  articles.  Com,  cattle,  gloves, 
ships,  lace,  &c.  &c.  are  all  made  as 
cheap  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of 
consumers.  That  consumers  may  buy 
cheaply,  producers  are  ground  to  pow- 
.  der.    There  might  be  some  sense  in 


this,  if  the  peopleof  this  coimtry  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  consumers ;  hut, 
unhappily  for  them,  they  produce  as 
well  as  consume,  and  they  cannot  oon« 
sume  if  they  do  not  produce.  To 
serve  them  as  consumers,  they  have 
that  taken  from  them  as  producers 
without  which  they  cannot  consumer 
To  serve  him  as  a  consumer,  the  silk 
weaver  has  com,  ships,  gloves,  &c. 
made  cheaper,—- what  is  his  real  gain  ? 
His  means  as  a  producer  are  so  much 
reduced  by  the  cheapening  of  silks, 
that  he  cannot  consume  half  the  com, 
&C.  which  he  could  do  when  they  were 
dear.  To  serve  him  as  a  consumer, 
the  farmer  has  cheap  silks,  ships,  && 
granted  him, — how  far  is  he  really  be- 
nefited? The  cheapness  of  agricul- 
tural produce  keeps  him  so  poor  as  a 
producer,  that  he  cannot  afford  to  buy 
the  cheap  silks,  &c.  The  cotton  or 
woollen  manufacturer  has  corn,  silks, 
ships,  &c.  made  cheap  to  him,— what 
is  his  actual  profit  ?  The  cheap  com, 
&c.  operates  so  pemidously  on  the 
consumption  and  price  of  cottons  or 
woollens,  that  his  profits,  .or  wages  as 
a  producer,  are  taken  away ;  in  con- 
sequence, he  is  restricted  to  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  the  cheap  articles 
than  he  could  command  when  they 
were  dear.  So  it  is  with  the  commu-9 
nity  at  large.  Every  man,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  producer,  has  his  means  of 
consumption  taken  away,  that  his  abi- 
lity to  consume  may  be  enlarged ;  and 
it  follows,  that  the  cheap  commodities 
are  in  reality  far  dearer  to  the  con- 
sumers, than  they  were  when  at  al- 
most double  their  present  prices. 

Who  compose  the  large  class  which, 
according  to  Mr  Hnskisson,  ];ias  such 
"  luxuries  and  comforts"  opened  to  it 
through  the  cheap  silks,  as  it  could 
not  before  obtain  r  Female  servants, 
dress-makers'  apprentices,  shop-wo- 
men, &c.  Do  they  really  enjoy  a 
greater  command  Qver  luxuries  and 
comforts  than  they  did  when  silks 
.were  dear?  No ;  the  general  suffering 
reaches  their  means  of  consumption. 
They  now  wear  bad  silks,  instead  of 
^ood  stuffs,  prints,  &c. ;  in  this  there 
IS  no  gain  of  comfort ;  and  as  to  lux- 
ury, prints  of  the  first  dass,  and  some 
other  articles,  have  been  forsome  time, 
in  the  eye  of  fashion,  less  vulgar,  and 
of  course  greater  luxuries,  than  silks* 
To  the  mass  of  the  lower  orders,  silks 
are  at  present  mcnre  unattainable  in 
regard  to  price  than  they  ever  weie»  . 
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, '  We  have  said  sufficient  to  prove^  that 
the  cheapness  of  silks  does  not  bene- 
fit, but  grcatly  injures,  the  consumers. 
The  fact  is  before  the  eyes  of  ail,  that 
in  respect  of  ability  to  buy  them, 
silks  are  now  much  dearer  to  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  than  they  were  un- 
der the  system  of  prohibition. 
'  But  if  we  concede  that  the  con- 
sumers are  benefited,  we  must  en- 
quire how  far  the  benefit  is  sanctioned 
by  right  and  justice.  These  award  to 
the  silk  manufacturer  the  same  pro- 
tection of  fH'operty  and  bread,  which 
they  award  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. A  law  for  robbing  Mr  Huskis- 
son  of  his  estate,  would  not  be  more 
unjust  than  one  for  destroying  the 
capital  of  the  silk  throwster.  There 
would  be  much  more  atrocious  guilt 
in  an  act  of  Parliament  for  depriving 
the  silk  weaver  of  food,  than  in  one 
for  stripping  Mr  Huskisson  of  his  pen- 
sion, or  Mr  Vesey  Fitzgerald  of  his 
offidal  salary.  The  same  protection 
of  property,  profits,  and  employm^t, 
which  is  given  to  the  landed  interest, 
the  cotton,  linen,  and  other  trades, 
is  the  sacred  right  of  the  Silk  Trade. 
How,  then,  stands  the  case  ?  The  land- 
owner has  his  property  and  rent  secu- 
red to  him  by  law ;  the  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  manufacturers  have  their 
capital  and  profits,  as  far  as  practicable, 
secured  to  them  by  law ;  but  by  law, 
the  silk  manufacturer  is  stripped  of 
both  profits  and  capital.  If  consumers 
are  benefited  by  tne  cheap  silks,  the 
benefit  is  extracted  from  the  bank-* 
ruptcy  and  starvation  of  those  bv  whom 
the  silks  are  fabricated — ^from  the  most 
atrocious  legal  robbery  that  was  ever 
perpetrated. 

•  In  the  next  place,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  new  system  has  been  the  parent 
of  huge  improvements*  in  the  Silk 
Trade.  Mr  Fitzgerald  says — ''  Under 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  undue  pro- 
tection, the  goods  of  this  country  were 


distinguishable  at  first  sight,  by  thar 
inferiority,  from  those  of  France ;  Imt 
imitation  and  improvement,  under  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  have  been  at 
work,  and  it  has  been  more  than  once 
difficult  to  maintain  a  seizure  after  it 
has  been  made." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Re« 
port  Of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  in 
J  881,  throws  great  light  on  the  *^  pa- 
ralyzing effects  of  undue  protection  :" 
— "  With  respect  to  the  quaUty  of 
our  silk  manufacture,  it  is  stated,  not 
only  by  persons  interested  in  the  trade^ 
but  by  some  American  gentlemen  ex« 
limined  b}r  the  Committee,  that,  setting 
the  question  of  price  aside,  it  is  in 
many  respects/u/^y  eqaal  to  that  of  the 
French ;  equal  in  the  article  of  piece 
goods,  inferior  in  ribbons,  very  greatly 
superior  in  gloves  and  hosiery,  as  well  as 
in  poplin  and  other  mixtures  of  wool 
and  silk ;  but  that  in  price  we  are  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  dearer."* 

This  was  the  case^De  years  before 
the  prohibition  was  removed.  We 
may  add,  that  when  the  removal  took 
place,  Mr  Huskisson  and  his  advo- 
cates stated  British  silks  to  be  equal, 
nay,  some  of  them  asserted  they  were 
superior,  to  foreign  ones. 

What  is  the  case  at  present?  The 
superiority  of  various  kinds  of  foreign 
silks  has  about  destroyed  the  manu- 
facture of  such  kinds  in  this  country. 
Foreign  broad  silks,  from  their  supe? 
riority  of  colour  and  texture,  com- 
mand higher  prices  than  British  ones, 
and  the  latter  will  scarcely  be  looked 
at  by  the  upper  classes.  Foreign  rib- 
bons maintain  their  superiority,  and 
foreign  poplins  are  now  imported.  The 
preference  for  foreign  silks,  on  account 
of  quality,  is  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  when  they  were  first  admitted. 
With  regard  to  price,  they  pay  a  duty 
of  from  32  to  more  than  40  per  cent, 
and  still  exterminate  various  Kinds  of 
British  ones. 


*  We  extract  the  following  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Lords*  Committee. 

Mr  Hale,  a  silk  manufacturer.—*'  I  do  not  consider  them  (the  French)  superior  in 
any  one  branch ;  I  think,  for  the  same  quantity  of  silk,  we  could  put  our  work  to« 
gether,  and  finish  it  in  a  complete  state  of  manufacture,  to  a  greater  advantage;  it 
would  have  a  better  appearance,  and  self  better.  I  saw  no  colours  there  (in  France) 
that  I  conceive  were  dyed  better.*' 

Mr  Davison,  a  wholesale  silk  dealer.— ><'  I  think  we  can  make  almost  every  de- 
scription (of  silk  goods)  quite  as  well  as  they  Cthe  French)  can.  The  nbbon  trade 
is  very  much  improved.**  On  being  asked  if  our  silk  manufacture  had  «  improved 
greatly  in  late  years,**  his  reply  was,  *<  Very  much  so  indeed.*' 

Two  American  gentlemen,  who  were  examined,  both  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
the  best  English  silks  were  in  quality  fully  equal  to  the  best  French  ones. 
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But  then  we  tfe  told,  ih«r»  has  li^eii 
to  mu<^  iiDprevement  in  machinery, 
Mr  C.  Grant  Bftyfl,-— ^^  Mekure  the  y«tf 
1894,  the  Silk  Trade  pwtook  Utile  or 
nothing  of  the  spirit  which  inspired 
ether  manufWcturea.  Th»  impuHtvem^ 
ments  in  machinery  ha4  ne#  tkm  6eMs 
n^Ud  M  ffta^  mtMufiieHire.  There 
were  seme  manuftu^tories  in  which  he 
understood  that,  inoonseoneneeof  the 
improvementa  in  maehinery^  the 
spindle  was  now  bronght  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  that  it  made  bo 
less  than  700a  rcToluti^  in  a  mi« 
nute.** 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  Lords* 
R^rt  of  1891.-— <'  A  portion  of  which 
diuerenoe  (of  fHrioe)  is  perhaps  %&  be 
accounted  for  by  apiece  of  machinery 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  use 
at  LyonS)  and  wliioh  is  described  to 
be  an  inestimable  advantage  in  wea« 
ving  the  finer  and  varied  patterns  of 
silk.  This  machinery  is  now  known^ 
and  has  been  broi^ht  to  perfection  in 
this  country,  by  a  gentleman  who  haa 
shown  very  considerable  skill  and  in« 
dustry  in  making  himself  masker  ei 
it."  Mr  Thorpe,  a  ribbon  manufac-i 
turer,  stated  in  evidence  before  the 
Committee — *^  I  have  understood  it 
(the  machinery  in  Franee)  to  be  very 
good,  and  the  best  looms  we  have  in 
the  ribbon  trade  are  what  are  called 
Preneh  looms,  and  which  have  been 
lately  introduced." 

'  With  regard  to  the  machinery 
which  drives  the  spindle  at  so  furious 
a  rate,  statements  have  been  publish- 
ed in  the  newepapers  by  individuals 
engaged  in  the  trade,  which  assert 
that,  from  its  expensive  and  waste^l 
eharaeler,  it  is  extremely  doubtfhl 
whether  it  possesses  any  advantage 
over  the  <da  machinery;  and  they 
assert  further,  that  it  was  in  use  un« 
d^  the  old  system. 

The  silk  manufacture  of  this  ooun« 
try  is  at  this  moment,  in  regard  to 
both  quality  and  cheapness,  mote  in« 
ferior  to  that  of  France,  than  it  was 
eight  years  ago.  How,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  this  to  be  accounted 
ft>r,  if  improvements  have  been  tra- 
xeHing  so  swiftly  ?  This  single  faot 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  both  that  these 
boasts  are  fallacious,  and  that  improve- 
ment  made  much  more  rapid  progress 
under  the  old  system,  than  it  has 
done  under  the  new  one. 

Then  the  increase  in  the  hnports  of 
raw  silk  are  pointed  to  as  evidence  of 


the  virtue^  of  tiie  ehaiig»«  In  reAita- 
Mon,  w»  need  only  refer  to  what  we 
have  already  said  of  these  impovta* 
Allowing  fixt  the  efibeta  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  about  600,000  lbs.  more 
of  aUk  were  eleared  in  the  latt  three 
yeaira  of  free  trade  thao  were  deaved 
in  the  preceding  three  yeata  of  prtjhi^ 
bition ;  and  have  they  been  consumed? 
No,  reply  Mr  Fitxgeraldandhis  ftienda^ 
they  have  only  produced  a  ruinoua 
excess  of  silks  1  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, from  the  mudi  lai^;er  stocks  heki 
by  the  merchanta  and  mauufaetura»8 
in  the  early  part  of  1829,  than  in  the 
same  part  of  1826,  that  the  increase 
of  o^aranees  in  the  last  three  years  is 
m^ely  an  inerease  of  stock.  Our 
eonviction  is,  that  the  consumption  of 
British  silks  was  leas  in  Xhme  years 
than  in  the  three  preceding  ones. 
Then  a  laige  falling  off  in  the  present 
year  is  matt^  of  certainty.  And  did 
not  the  consumption  of  silk  inovaae 
under  the  old  system  ?  The  witnese- 
es  examined  by  the  Lords'  Commit- 
tee,  in  1821,  represented,  that  at  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  duty 
on  the  raw  article,  the  silk  manufac- 
ture was  rapidly  increasing  in  all  di- 
rectiona :  and  the  truth  of  this  it 
proved  by  the  custom-house  returns. 
If  the  prohibition  had  be^i  preeerved, 
and  the  manufiioture  had  continued  to 
increase,  as  it  did  before  its  removal, 
the  cQUSumptioB  of  silk  in  the  last 
three  years  would  have  been  greater 
by  some  milMons  of  pounds  Uum  it 
was. 

Sa  much  for  the  pretended  benefit 
of  the  new  systeHi ;  they,  at  any  rate> 
'  form  no  reason  against  a  return  to  the 
old  one.  Let  us  now  kdc  at  the 
other  reasons  urged  against  such  re- 
turn. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  represrats  that  prok- 
hibition  would,  by  raising  pricea,  de- 
stroy consumption,  cause  other  art!- 
cka  to  be  substituted  for  silka,  juro- 
naote  smuggling,  and  create  perma^ 
neat  eauees  of  ruin  to  the  trade.  He 
saye  it  would  be  "  ruinou8,"-^would 
be  ''  fatal  to  the  manufacture  itself." 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  under  ]HPei» 
hibition,  the  competition  in  tl^  trade 
would  keep  in-icesfronrrising  above  re- 
mun^ating  ones.  A  eomparadvely 
small  advance  of  price  would  idlbrd 
both  masters  and  workmen  all  they 
require,  and  more  they  could  not  ob- 
tain. It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  h%h  pricea  of  the  old  ayatera  aroaoi 
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ia  a  ooiitt(ikli^)ie  d^fae,  ftom  4he 
beavy  duties  which  4mv«  besn  remo- 
ved* Qtkntxng,  for  the  sa]ce  «f  argu« 
Qient^  that  the  adiraaee  of  price  wouUl 
cause  cottons,  &c.  to  he  substituted  IIdp 
silkS;  mof  c  Qf  them  would  be  consu- 
medj  and  of  coufse  they  would  vequiie 
more  labour.  It  was  said  seme  time 
sioee,  that  the  cotton  weavers  had  be- 
taken Ihemselves  to  the  weaving  of 
ililkfi  j  and  in  this  ease,  the  silk  wea- 
vers might  betake  themselves  to  the 
fabrication  of  the  cottons,  stui%,  and 
mixed  goods,  called  for  in  lieu  of 
silks. 

The  better  classes  now  we»>  foreign 
tilks  principally,  for  which  they,  in 
most  oases,  pay  a  higher  price  than 
ean  be  obtained  for  British  ones.  Re- 
store the  prohibition,  and  these  classes 
will  buy  British  instead  of  foreign 
silks.  In  this  case,  a  very  large  addi- 
tional quantity  of  British  silks  will  be 
consumed,  and  the  consumers  will 
have  to  pay  no  advance  of  price  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Farther,  the  manufac- 
ture of  fancy  silks  is  nearly  destroyed 
in  this  country  by  foreign  ones ;  re* 
store  the  prohibition,  and  this  manu- 
focture  will  be  restored.  In  this  case, 
a  vast  additional  quantity  of  British 
silks,  in  respect  of  labour,  will  be  con- 
sumed j  4lid  on  the  whole,  the  con- 
sumers will  tiot  be  oalled  on  for  any 
material  advance  of  price. 

The  wcNrkmen  are  now  compelled, 
when  they  can  procure  employment, 
to  toil  sixteen  hours  per  day,  to  the 
destruction  of  both  comfort  and  con- 
stitution. Let  thetn  have  adequate 
wages,  and  they  will  only  labour  the 
proper  number  of  hours.  It  will  then 
require  almost  one-fourth  more  hands 
to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  then^  the  matter 
stands  thus:  If  prohibition,  on  the 
one  hand,  should  diminish,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  oonsumption  of  com- 
mon silks,  and  thereby  diminish  em- 
ployment; it  would,  OH  the  other, 
mightily  enlarge  employment  by  in- 
ereasing  the  coi^sumption  of  cottons, 
&o.,  transferring  the  manufacturing 
of  fancy  silks,  and  the  best  plain  ones, 
irom  fbreign  to  British  Wiffkmen,  an^ 
enabling  the  workmen  to  shorten  their 
hours  of  labour.  What  is  the  balance  ? 
It  evidently  is,  that  prohibition  would 
<»^ate  infinitely  Hiore  employment  ^an 
it  wo\ild  take  away. 

As  to  smuggling,  itiXMiM  not  pre? 
TftU  more  than  it  has  done  under  the 


new  syirtett*  Frwa  ^  ^Mleul^ies 
«rhieh  surround  it,  our  convic^pn  is^ 
that  it  never  ean  jMrevail  to  any  great 
extent,  ^ohibition  would  impose  pn 
it  many  eheeks  whi<^  dp  not  now  ex- 
ist. It  would  not  have  more  fa(»lftiefl 
than  it  had  in  the  last  six  years  of  the 
old  system,  and  it  then  did  iQot  pr^ 
vent  the  Silk  Trade  f^om  flourish- 
ing. 

Under  fn^hibttion,  the  silk  rnanu* 
factuve^  in  spite  of  heavy  duties  on  th^ 
raw  article,  smuggling,  and  other  dis- 
advantages, improved,  increased,  ^nd 
flourished,  regularly  and  ^eatly ;  ai^d 
it  then  had  far  greater  disadvantages 
to  oontend  with,  than  it  would  hav^ 
in  future,  should  prohibition  be  re- 
stored. With  this  notorious  fact  lookv 
ing  him  in  the  face,  Mr  Fitzgerald 
asserts  that  prohibition  would  be  fa- 
tal to  the  manufacture  !  If  public  m^ 
will  thus  voluntarily  brand  and  de- 
stroy themselves,  the  fkult  is  not 
ours. 

In  making  such  a  display  of  himself^ 
he  has  associates.  Mr  Baring,  who, 
according  to  his  wonted  custon^,  spoke 
on  one  side  and  voted  on  the  othec^ 
states,  that  the  Silk  Trade  is  ^^  a  con- 
demned one,"  but  still  he  will  not  re- 
turn to  prohibition.  He  believes  that 
a  trade  of  this  magnitude  and  value 
will  perish,  and  he  will  rather  see  it 
perish,  than  endeavour  to  save  it  by 
prohibition.  Does  he  prove  by  fact 
and  argument,  that  prohibition  would 
be  a  greater  evil  than  the  loss  of  th^ 
trade,  or  would  produce  any  evil  what- 
ever? He  does  not  attempt  it.,  I^el 
not  Mr  Baring  imagine  that  conduct 
like  this  will  escape  what  it  deserves. 
The  men  who  oppose  prohibition, 
from  the  delusion  that  the  trade  will 
flourish  under  the  new  system »  are 
infinitely  more  excusable  than  those 
who  oppose  it,  and  still  belicye  that, 
under  this  system,  the  trade  will  be 
ruined. 

And  Mr  C.  61rant  promulgates  this 
delectable  information : — "  With  this 
broad  assertion,  we  would  conclude, 
that  the  restrictive  system  could  not  be 
maintainedin  this  country.  The  proof 
of  that  assertion  was  to  be  found  iu  every 
part  of  the  history  of  trade.  He  would 
not  stop  to  enquire  what  might  be  done 
by  an  unimportant  or  infant  corumuni- 
ty,  but  by  a  greatand  powerful  nation^ 
dependen  tfor  its  commercial  prosperity 
Vpon  foreign  intercourse.  The  inaini- 
tenance  of  a  restrictire  system  in  an 
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advanced  istage  of  society^  was  utterly 
and  totally  impracticable.  (Hear^ 
hear.)"  These  cheers^  we  opine^ 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  Learn- 
ed Boys  who  grace  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, under  the  character  of  being  the 
only  seers  and  statesnien  in  the  em- 
pire. 

In  what  chapter  of  the  history  of 
trade  is  the  marvellous  intelligence  to 
be  found,  that,  in  this  country,  a  re- 
strictive system  cannot  be  maintained  ? 
When  £ngland  abandoned  such  a  sys- 
tem, she  enjoyed  the  fullness  of  peace 
and  prosperity ;  she  acted  solely  from 
choice ;  and,  up  to  that  moment,  she 
added  restriction  to  restriction,  until 
her  system  was  rendered  essentially  a 
prohibitory  one.  The  occasional  re- 
laxations she  made,  only  formed  petty 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

If  any  credit  be  deserved  by  the 
history  of  the  world,  infant  and  un- 
important communities  have  alone 
acted  on  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ; 
in  proportion  as  nations  have  advanced* 
in  power  and  civilisation,  tbey  have 
adopted  the  restrictive  system. 

England  was  greater,  more  power- 
ful, and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
society,  when,  a  few  ^ears  ago,  she 
abandoned    her    restrictive    system, 
than  she  now  is ;  and  still  she  found 
the  maintenance  of  it  neither  imprac- 
ticable nor  difficult :  she  abandoned  it 
voluntarily.  It  will  be  conceded,  that 
France  is  great,  powerful,  and  in  an. 
advanced  stage  of  society;  ^nd  yet, 
^he  has  been  so  far  from  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  maintain  even  her  pro- 
hibitory system,  that  she  has  hitherto 
continually  enlarged  it.    Instead  of 
suffering  from  it,  her  trade,  in  late 
years,  has  been  much  more  prosper- 
ous tban  that  of  this  country.    Ame- 
rica holds  no  mean  rank  in  power  and 
civilization,  yet  she  has  constantly  en- 
larged her  restrictive  system,  until  it 
is  now  nearly  a  prohibitory  one;  and 
she  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
maintaining  it.  The  greatest  and  most 
privileged  of  foreign  nations  maintain, 
and  flourish  under,  their  restrictive 
systems ;  while  the  maintenance  of  its 
system  of  Free  Trade  is  costing  the 
British  empire  its  existence. 

These  are  Mr  C.  Gram's  facts;  he 
associates  with  them  another  fact,  viz. 
that  the  new  system  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Silk  Trade  in  1824.  He  as- 
serts this,  while  he  admits  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  not  removed  until  1826 ! 


Are  fallacious  arguments  found  so 
useless  in  supporting  the  new  politi- 
cal economy,  tnat  the. desperate  expe- 
dient is  thus  resorted  to,  of  asserting 
common  historical  facts  to  be  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  they  really  arer 
Let  Mr  Grant  be  assured  that  this 
will  not  do :  the  public  mind  has  so 
far  retrograded,  that  it  can  be  deluded 
by  the  most  flimsy  sophistries;  but, 
however,  it  cannot  yet  be  deluded  by 
outrageous  fictions  like  these. 

With  regard  to  the  question  before 
us,  was  this  country  compelled  to 
abolish  the  prohibition  enjoyed  by  the 
Silk  Trade?  No;  the  abolition  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  choice.  Would  it 
now  have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  re- 
storing and  maintaining  this  prohibi- 
tion ?  Not  even  Mr  Huskisson,  or  Mr. 
Grant,  can  give  any  other  answer  than 
—No! 

But,  says  Mr  Fitzgerald,  "  under 
prohibition,  the  trade  was  a  scene  of 
offensive  and  arbitrary  laws,  restrictive 
of  the  fair  exercise  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  people,  and  regardless  of  their 
wants.  They  were  laws  which  no  one 
felt  to  impose  any  moral  obligation ; 
and  thus  an  habitual  indifference  to 
the  breach  of  law  was  engendered  in 
the  public  mind.  I  will  remove  from 
the  statute-book,  if  I  can,  legal  crimes, 
which  tbe  people  do  not  consider  as 
moral  crimes.  I  would  not  arm  the 
common  informer  with  a  power  to  en- 
ter the  houses  of  individuals.  I  would 
not  permit  even  the  King's  officer,  for 
the  sake  of  a  fiscal  regulation,  to  vio- 
late the  sanctity  of  an  Englishman's 
abode ! ! !" 

Lovely  patriotism — exquisite  moral- 
ity — inimitable  philanthropy  !  Who 
could  have  expected  such  a  display 
from. a  member  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry  ?  Good  people  of  England, 
smuggle  not  a  part  only>  but  the  whole, 
of  your  brandy  and  hollands,  your 
tea  and  tobacco,  your  silks  and  linens, 
for  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in- 
timates to  you,  that  the  laws  which 
forbid  you  to  do  so,  are  offensive  and 
arbitrary,  restrict  the  fair  exercise 
of  your  inclinations,  and  impose  no 
moral  obligation  !  Ye  merchants  and 
shipowners,  grocers  and  tallow-chan- 
dlers, brewers  and  maltsters,  spirit 
dealers,  and  the  innumerable  other 
people  who  are  subjected  by  law  to  the 
intrusion  of  custom-house  and  excise 
officers,  lock  your  doors  against  them  ; 
for  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  intimatcis 
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to  yovL,  that  it  is  unjust  for  them  to 
violate  the  sainctity  of  your  abodes ! 

Seriously^  could  any  thing  be  con- 
ceived more  thoroughly  disgusting  and . 
despicable  than  this?  One  of  those 
Ministers>  who  so  recently^  in  regard 
to  the  ''.settlement"  of  the  Catholic 
question^  trampled  in  such  a  tyranni- 
cal manner  on  popular  rights^  now 
pules  about  the  rights  of  the  people  { 
A  law  which  prohibits  the  people  from 
buying  foreign  silks  when  they  can 
buy  British  ones  equally  good  in  point 
of  comfort^  and  more  serviceable^  is, 
forsooth,  offensive  and  arbitrary  ;  it 
prevents  them  from  supplying  their 
wants,  and  imposes  no  moral  obliga- 
tion. And  for  what  purpose  is  this 
monstrous  doctrine  pleaded?  The 
enactment  of  a  law,  which,  according 
to  their  declarations,  will  ruin  half  a 
million  of  souls.  To  save  from  punish- 
ment a  few  solitary  individuals  who 
would  never  be  in  danger  of  it  if  they 
did  not  intentionally  violate  the  laws, 
and  who  violate  them  solely  from  ca- 
price or  the  desire  for  unjust  gain, 
this  tender-hearte«l  Minister  will  make 
a  fiscal  regulation,  which,  more  than 
five  hundred  thousand  innocent  people 
assert,  will  strip  them  of  property,  and 
take  away  their  bread  ! 

We  will  not  leave  thin  point  with- 
out asking.  Is  a  law  which,  by  prohi^ 
bitory  duty,  restrains  the  mass  of  the 

Seople  from  wearing  cheap  foreign 
nens,  eating  cheap  foreign  com,  and 
drinking,  what  they  cannot  find  ade- 
quate substitutes  for,  foreign  hoUands, 
brandy,  and  wine, — is  such  a  law  a 
whit  more  oppressive,  arbitrary,  and 
unworthy  of  imposing  moral  obliga- 
tions, than  one  which  prohibits  them 
from  wearing  foreign  silks  when  they 
can  wear  British  ones  fully  as  good  in 
essentials,  and  nearly  as  cheap  ?  We 
put  this  question  to  the  new  Cabinet 
patriots  and  moralists. 

Passing  from  Mr  Fitzgerald's  rea- 
sons for  not  returning  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, we  will  now  look  at  his  remedies 
for  removing  the  distress  of  the  Silk 
Trade. 

In  the  last  session,  Mr  C,  Grant 
broadly  hinted  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  destroy  the  throwsters  out- 
right for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  utterly 
ruin  and  starve  half  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
other  half.  The  new  Ministerial  press 
eagerly  seized  the  atrocious  h\nt,  and 


loudly  called  on  its  masters  to  adopt 
it,  and  remove  the  duty  on  thrown 
silk,  even  though  it  might  totally  ruin 
the  throwsters  and  their  workmen. 
Such  is  the  system  of  wholesale  con- 
fiscation and  robbery,  which  is  now 
openly  advocated  in  this  country.  Mr 
Fitzgerald  does  not  venture  to  ad(^t 
the  whole  at  once,  but  he  adopts  a 
part,  with  an  intimation  that  he  may 
m  due  time  do  the  same  with  the  other 

§art.  Too  merciful  to  ^ve  instant 
eath,  he  dooms  the  victun  to  expire 
through  lingering  tortures. 

His  first  remedy,  therefore,  for  re- 
moving the  distress  of  the  half  million 
of  people  engaged  in  the  Silk  Trade, 
is  one  which  confessedly  will  add  large- 
ly to  the  losses  and  sufibrings  of  al« 
most  half  of  them. 

The  remainder  of  these  people  are 
to  draw  this  benefit  from  the  remedy : 
they  are  to  be  enabled  to  buy  a  part 
of  the  silk  they  manufacture  a  little 
cheaper.  While  he  gives  them  this, 
his  next  remedy  compels  them  to 
lower  their  prices  much  more  than  it 
will  enable  them  to  do.  Our  belief 
is,  that  the  benefit  intended  them  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  thrown 
silk,  will  be  principally  monopolized 
b^  the  importers  and  other  interme« 
diate  dealers.  With  the*  one  remedy 
he  enables  them  to  sell  one  per  cent 
cheaper ;  with  the  other,  he  compels 
them  to  sell  ten  or  twenty  per  cent 
cheaper.  To  gild  the  matter,  a  draw- 
back is  to  be  allowed  on  exported 
silks,  which  will  amount  to  a  trifiing 
part  of  the  difference  of  price  between 
British  silks  and  foreign  ones. 

His  remedies  are  simply  these: — !• 
Both  throwsters  and  manufiictur^rs 
are  to  be  compelled  to  reduce  consi- 
derably their  prices.  2.  A  vast  ad-, 
ditional  quantity  of  foreign  silks  is 
confessedly  to  ne  brought  into  their 

Slutted  market.  These  are.  the  reme- 
ies  for  relieving  a  trade  overwhelm- 
ed with  bankruptcy,  loss,  and  starva- 
tion !  Oh,  sage  and  compassionate 
Ministry !— >0h,  enlightened  and  pro- 
perty-protecting House  of  Commons! 
What  powers  of  language  could  do 
justice  to  your  merits ! 

But  then  this  is  to  destroy  the 
smuggler.  Oh,  the  smuggler— oh,  the 
smuggler!  exdaim  members  of  Par-, 
liament.  At  the  very  mention  of  this 
ill-reputed  personage  they  hold  i^p 
their  hands  in  horror,  and  to  destroy 
him,  vote  away  half  the  fortuned  and. 
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bN«ioftb«d«BMninliii]r.  UrnniMf 
pttt  ddlrif  trniif glinl^  by  alkrwitig  fo* 
reign  tiUlMi  to  be  Itgitijf  hAforted  Ai 
ai  cheap  a  rale  as  Ibey  esn  bv  stAi^* 
gkd  a</  ffifrd.k  i»  i»t^ctod  to  do  so< 
If  it  have  ibit  efi^c«>  Wbat  will  btf  tbe 
bMefit  to Uie  Silk  Traded  8itmgg)ing» 
^lii  the  ^KflkuHitB  wfai^  turroQiKl 
it,  em  nertlr  take  f^aee  to  Any  very 
hi^ge  eictent;  Mt  Fltigerild  adntite 
fak  belief  tbat  ita  eMteitt  is  greaitly 
exaggerated :  but  i  legal  impbrt  has 
no  Mmit  sare  oonattmption*  The  be^f 
nefit^  thereforoy  to  the  Silk  Trade,  wiU 
be  comprieed  in  thiSj'-^be  amttggk^s 
are  to  be  proMMted  from  bringing 
thdr  toittparatiyely  triiing  qtiantity 
of  cheap  8i&i»f  tmA  the  foreign  tna(nii<* 
faetctrere  are  iobe  allowed  to  brhig  as 
many  equally  cheap  as  the  county 
may  Wish  to  buys  practically^  the 
gimigglers,  insteM  of  beitig  restricted 
to  the  supplyhig  Of  a  very  sOiadi  part 
of  the  market^  ate  to  be  su&rea  to 
supply  the  whole.  Take  this  illostra^ 
tion :  Fifty  thousand  quartern  of  fo^ 
reign  wh«»t  are  annually  smuggled  at 
Soil  per  quarter ;  to  pretent  tbia,  tho 
pi^ts  are  opened>  by  kw,  t6  all  fa« 
reign  wheat  at  the  same  pfiee* 

HkEeh  are  odd  beneits;  thi^  afo 
wecthy  of  their  patentSy  bowcfer  Iktal 
they  may  be  to  tbos^f  on  wkoat  tttey 
are  forced^ 

But  British  i^lks  Will  be  so  efaeap"* 
e»ed  ae  to  eitdnde  foreign  ones.  Thi# 
stands  on  the  fake  prindpl^,  that 
wkik  prices  eaft  be  lowered  here,  ihef 
(amnot  abroad*  France  exports  to  thio' 
eeuntfy  a  large  quitsUty  of  silka  an« 
nually ;  and  if  she  lose  this  export,  H 
will  eatise  such  distress  in  her  SHlk 
Trado  as  will  bring  down  her  prieee* 
The  oasoy  therefore,  ia  this^roreign 
silks  will  be  imported  to  an  unlimit^ 
ed  extenty  or  their  price  will  fall  until 
they  ofi^  the  samo  tomptation  to  tbo 
smuggler  whic^  they  have  hitheirto 
do»e< 

Bw^  iillM,  however,  attt  preferred, 
not  beeauso  they  are  cheaper^  but  be« 
catise  th^  are  eiiperk)r  kk  appearati^ 
to  Britkr^  ones;  and  they  will  be 
bought  without  reference  to  iho  chei^ 
ness  of  the  latter« 

We  have  said  suffident  io  prove 
that  Mr  Fita^rald's  remedies  Aroy  ift 
efwy  point  of  vkWy  infinitely  worse 
tha»  worthlese^  How  far  wo  have 
proved  that  they  ate,  in  more  respects 
than  one,  a  disgriee  to  th4  eoantry, 
ito  wfll  not  sayr 


In  regard  to  ^  dedathatiou  toothi» 
ing  Uie  injustice  of  exelucNl%  Eaeir 
India  silks^  We  will  observe^  tMt  iiie 
ijew  measures  will  not  only  depfesa' 
the  price  of  East  India  raw  silk,  but 
greatly  injure  die  production  of  it,  iifr 
fftVotlr  of  that  of  Franee  and  Italy* 
The  East  Indies  wiU  lose  more  i^om^ 
them  thah  they  trill  gain,  even  though 
they  be  silfibred  to  setld  us  ^bSit 
wrought  silks  at  a  low  duty.  Mr  Fitz-t» 
gerald  ludicrously  states  Utat  sudr 
sufferance  ou^t  W  be  receil^d  as  a 
boon  by  the  shipowners.  The  ship-- 
owners will  be  allowi'd  to  bfifig 
wrotight  silke  instead  of  the  raw  artt-b- 
dey  dnd  for  sueh  a  boon  they  will  nee 
^ank  the  Right  Honourable  donor« 

TTpoit  the  whole,  these  masters  ar0 
manifest :  The  silk  ulanufaeiure  inf!«> 
proved,,  increased,  and  flourished  far 
more  in  proportion  Utider  the  old  sysMr 
tern,  than  it  has  done  under  the  new 
one*  The  laiter  has  arrested  its  pro* 
grfss>  bksted  its  prosperltyy  involved 
it  in  the  extreme  Of  snaring,  itnd 
brought  it  into  danger  of  comparative 
extinction.  It  has  already  nearly  de^ 
atroyed  seme  valuabk  branches  of  it^ 
The  new  measur«»  of  Govemmeuf 
iftust  aceeknrte  its  downfedK  While  a 
return  to  prohibition  k  essentkd  f&r 
boi^  its  relief  and  its  preservation,  not 
a  singk  valid  ff^Uable  bae  been,  orcfttu* 
be,  x»eaded  agi»nst  sueh  return. 

Mr  Ptfukit  Thompson/  of  cosrse, 
made  a  bitter  speeeh  agaiset  the  silk 
uHinufioturers  j  but  it  contains  no« 
thhig  worthy  of  notice.  Weare,how^ 
ever,  tempted  to  give  this  extract  :*^ 
"  He  eonfeiAied  be  was  anxious  to  give 
the  manufacturers  of  every  country  afi 
equal  chanoe,  and  to  do  away  with  Att 
restrictive  duiles.-'-^^'He  thought  the 
arts  of  industry  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  ali  leplslativ6  maiftnlenUf 
Whidi  could  only  tend  to  impede  the^ 
progress,  and  dltoinish  their  vigoUn 
Industry  should,  he  thought,  be  left 
altogetlier  Io  its  own  reserurces.  It 
was,  as  a  modern  writer  had  deseribed 
il,  like  the  wild  weed  whic^  wae  self-^ 
sown  on  the  mountain  side,  and  whiob 
gathered  strength  even  from  the  rtide 
bkst  by  Whic^  It  wfts  constantly  a»« 
saikd#  It  flourished  most  where  it* 
was  least  protoceed  t  but,  if  transp]ant<» 
ed  into  ^e  more  fertile  soil  of  the 
garden,  or  iuto  the  warmth  of  the 
S^house,  its  shoots  lost  their  tigour, 
snd  its  flowers  faded^^ 

Far  be  it  Iron  ut  to  pcarpeirate  auy 
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injary  on  tlik  vtry  finely  oompoMd 
extract  in  tbe  way  of  roAntAtion*  Mr 
P.  Thompgon  i8>  we  bdieve>  a  young 
maiit  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  be« 
gun  to  teach  before  he  has  begun  to 
learn.  We  will  hint  to  him,  that  it 
will  do  him  no  harm  if  he  make  his 
complete  ignorance  of  the  history  of 
the  world  somewhat  more  of  a  secret 
Being  a  young  man,  it  it  natural  to 
imagine^  that  he  occasionally  coquets 
—if  political  economists  ever  be  guilty 
of  any  thing  so  antiquated  as  commu« 
nication  with  tlie  fair  sex:-— with  young 
ladies ;  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  that 
the  "  modem  writer"  is  no  other  than 
some  lovely  and  romantic  girl  of  six* 
teen,  whom  he  prevaiM  on  to  assist 
him  in  preparing  his  speech*  We  of 
course  speak  thus,  on  the  assumption 
that  he  is  unmarried.  By  the  way, 
what  has  become  of  his  lull  for  abo* 
lisbing  the  Usury  Laws  ? 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr  Huskisson  had  the  in« 
conceivable  hardihood  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  If  this  Right  Honourable 
pensioner  had  been  for  a  moment  vi- 
sited by  the  feelings  which  never  for« 
sake  high*8pirited  men,  shame  would 
have  kept  him  from  Parliament  on  the 
occasion,  or  he  would  only  have  en« 
tered  it  to  say, — "  These  wretched 
beings  charge  upon  me  their  suffer- 
ings.  The  bankrupt  declares  my  mea« 
Burearuinedhim — the  famishing  w(Nrk«^ 
roan  insists  they  took  away  his  bread 
>»the  criminal  asserts  they  forced  him 
to  his  guilt ;  to  them  these  hundreda 
of  thousands  of  my  fellow-*  creatures 
ascribe  their  losses,  starvation,  and 
misery.  I  am  accused  of  having  pro* 
duced  a  mass  of  ruin  and  suffering  too 
horrible  for  description.  I  will  not 
speak  in  my  defence,  for  I  atand  in 
the  situation  of  a  man  arraigned  on 
the  highest  charges,  and  whose  word 
ought  not  to  be  trusted.  I  therefore 
implore  you  to  grant  immediate  and 
unsparing  enquiry ;  let  the  matter  be 
sifted  to  the  utmost ;  if  I  am  innocent, 
let  my  character  be  purified  in  tho 
only  way  it  can  be  from  these  terrible 
imputations;  and  if  it  be  proved  that 
I  have  erred,  take  my  pension,  my 
fortune,  my  all,  to  make  the  redreaa 
as  ample  as  |>ossible."  Instead  of  this^ 
what  was  his  conduct?  Virtually  be. 
thus  spoke : — ^*  Disbelieve  what  these 
wretclUd  creatiues  assert— disregard 
their  misery— crush  their  tcade  atiU 


lartiier^  witiout  evidence  and  in  con* 
tetnpt  of  any  addittonal  sufferings  yoa 
may  h^ap  upon  them<— proceed  in  scat.* 
taring  around  you  confiscation,  beg^ 
gary,  and  starvation ;  and  I  assure  you 
<^I  do  not  eondesoend  to  offer  proof  or 
reasoning  in  support  of  it — that  you 
Will  at  some  distant  period  or  other 
reap  from  it  an  abundant  harvest  of 
prosperity  I" 

So  in  effect  epoke  Mr  Huskissouj 
and  the  House  of  Commons  most  ob« 
sequiottsly  obeyed  him* 

There  is  one  point  in  this  matter 
which  ought  to  oe  most  seriously  re« 
fleeted  on  by  every  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms  who  attaches  the  smallest 
value  to  the  security  of  property*  The 
silk  tlirowsters  declared  that  the  new 
duties  of  Ministers  would  destroy 
their  property,  which  amounted  to 
several  millions  ;  and,  without  one 
tittle  of  evidence  to  disprove  this-— 
nay,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
might  be  true,  and  that  the  extcrmi* 
naUon  of  the  throwsters  would  be  be- 
neficial — these  duties  were  adopted  by 
Parliament*  When  the  principle  is 
U)U8  openly  acted  on,  that  the  pro«. 
pertv  of  whole  classes  ought  to  be  an^ 
nihilated  on  the  mere  assertions  of 
some  ignorant,  imbecile,  profiigata 
Ministry,  or  to  attain  some  ^leculative 
public  good,  we  ask,  whose  property 
IS  secure  ?    . 

We  place  this  before  every  man  who 
for  the  moment  possesses  a  fortune* 
Let  him  not  deceive  himself  by  dream* 
ing  that  this  principle  of  robbery  will 
be  confined  to  the  silk  throwsters* 
To*  day  he  may  possess  fifty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  land,  and  to-morrow 
some  law  may  intentionally  render  it 
worthless^  and  make  him  a  beggar* 
This  moment  he  may  have  fifty  thou* 
sand  pounds  vested  in  trade;  the  next, 
some  law  may  intentionally  annihilate 
the  sum,  and  make  him  a  bankrupt* 
This  vear  he  may  have  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds ;  the  next,  some 
law  may  intentionally  destroy  half  tlio 
amount*  The  landowner  and  fund« 
holder  have  no  more  right  to  protec- 
tion of  prop^ty  than  the  alk  throw* 
ster.  If  the  right  be  destroyed  to  one, 
it  is  destroyed  to  alL  The  poor  man'a 
bread  ia  as  insecure  as  the  rich  man^t 
wealth.  What  is  the  evident  deduc* 
tion?  It  isi  that  people  who  hava 
any  fortune  left  ought  either  to  transn 
port  it  with  all  convenient  speed  to 
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tome  foTeign  country,  where  protec- 
tion of  property  is  enjoyed,  or  to  talce 
meaBures  for  forming  tne  next  Parlia- 
ment of  members  wno  will  be  honest 
enough  to  restore  to  the  Englishman 
that  protection  of  property  of  which 
he  has  been  plundered. 
*  We  cannot  conclude  without  a  word 
to  the  landed  interest.  Men  who  so 
recently  insisted  that  they  ought  to 
have  remunerating  prices  for  their 
agricultural  produce,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  robbed  of  their  pro* 
]^rty  vested  in  land,  joined  in  this  at- 
tack on  the  property  of  the  silk  manu- 
facturers. Do  these  simi>le  and  cri- 
minal men  imagine  that  in  this  they 
destroyed  none  but  the  property  of 
dthers  ?  When  the  motion  for  abo- 
lishing the  Com  Law  is  made  in  Par- 
liament, to  the  irresistible  argument. 
You  voted  away  the  property  of  the 


silk  manufacturers,  therefore  you  are 
boiind  to  suffer  your  own  to  be  voted 
away — they  will  be  speechless.  Grant- 
ing that  they  can  save  this  law,  what 
do  they  expect  to  reap  from  these  la- 
bours to  take  from  the  mass  of  the 
community  the  means  of  consuming 
com  at  any  price.  Cora  cannot  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  consumers 
can  afford  to  give ;  and  if  they  thus 
assist  in  grinding  dpyi^n  wages  and  de- 
stroying employment,  a  prohibitory 
law  will  not  prevent  wheat  from  fall- 
ing to  308.  per  quarter*  The  proper- 
ty of  the  manufacturers  and  traders 
must  be  protected,  or  that  of  the  land- 
owners will  be  annihilated. 

We  regret  that  time  and  space  will 
hot  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  the  able 
speeches  of  Mr  Fyler,  Mr  Robinson, 
Mr  Sadler,  Mr  Attwood,  and  the  other 
advocates  of  the  Silk  Trade. 


THE  MILLENNIUM. 


It  is  utterly  impossible  that  things 
should  remain  long  in  their  present 
$tate.  This  is  an  axiom  to  which 
every  one  assents  the  moment  it  is 
stated ;  and  from  it  the  Mwadous  and 
the  enlightened  will,  without  fairly 
incurring  the  imputation  of  a  propen- 
sity to  indulge  in  visionary  specula* 
fion,  dlducetne  following  corollary— 
that  tfi&e  must  shortly  be  some  alter- 
ation. But  will  the  change  be  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse?  This  is  an 
extremely  natural  question,  and  one 
which  it  is  much  easier  to  propound 
than  to  resolve  satisfactorily.  Some 
are  inclined  to  look  at  the  dark,  and 
others  at  the  flattering  side  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  of  course,  there  is  a  prophecy 
and  a  theory, — the  one  the  result  of 
undoubted  in;3piration,  and  the  other 
an  infallible  dedudtion  from  undeni- 
able premises, — for  each  view  of  the 
case ;  and  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of 
mankind  oscillate  between  the  antici- 
pation of  good,  and  the  foreboding  of 
evil.  Both  in  the  moral  and  in  the 
physical  world,  in  the  elements  and 
in  the  seasons,  in  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  habits,  the  opinions,  and 
the  principles  of  the  age,  are  to  be  dis- 
cerned, we  are  told,  the  symptoms  of 
an  approaching  convulsion :  and  there 
certainly  was  a  comet  last  year,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  which  seme. 


people  professed  to  entertain  of  its  ge- 
nitineness.  In  this  alarming  crisis,  our 
sentiments  are  looked  for  with  natural 
anxiety, — most  sober,  respectable,  and 
intelligent  .people,  suspending  their 
own  opinions  in  the  meantime.  Month 
after  month  have  our  oracular  pages 
been  consulted  on  the  subject,  but  in 
vain ;  and  many  are  they  who  have 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterest  tone  of  im- 
patienee  and  disappointment,  *'  Hea- 
vens !  why  is  there  no  prediction  in 
Maga  ?"  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  in 
the  coffee-rooms,  in  the  club-houses, 
and  in  all  other  places  of  general  re- 
sort, people  run  aboutenquiring, "  Has 
North  vaticinated?"  The  answer  is. 
No ;— and  the  Stocks  fall,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  public  rise  to  an 
alarming  extent.  But  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may,  we  shall  for 
the  present  resign  the  tripos  to  those 
inspired  individuals  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  worthily  preoccupied,  and 
whom  we  hare  no  desire  whatever  to 
phsh  from  their  stools.  We  will  mere- 
ly, en  passant,  recommend  to  all  mo- 
dern prophets  to  preface  their  oracles, 
after  the  manner  of  Tiresias,  with  a 
Quidquid  dicam  aut  erit  aut  non  ;  or 
else  to  follow  the  example  of  that  sen- 
sible Irishman,  who  never  foretold 
events  until  after  they  had  come  to 
pass.  From  the  neglect  to  adopt  some 
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preeauiionof  this  sort/ maay  dilem- 
mas are  apt  to  arise  which  we  need 
not  point  out  to  the  judicious. 

It  is  true^  that  we  have  anxiously 
consulted  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and 
upon  th^  have  formed  an  opinion, 
which  it  is  our  intention  to'promuU 
gate  for  the  public  good:  but  that  opi- 
nion is  the  result,  not  of  inspiration, 
but  of  deliberate  conviction.    In  pur« 
suing  our  enquiries,  we  have  launched 
into  a  wider  field,  we  believe,  than 
any  of  our  contemporaries,  not  con« 
fining  our  observations  merely  to  Eu- 
rope, or  even  to  the  earth, — ^but  occa- 
sionally glancing  at  the  whole  planet- 
ary system.    At  first  sight,  this,  may 
appear  to  have  been  rawer  unneces- 
sary ;  but  he  who  duly  revolves  in  his 
mind  our  present  condition,  and  our 
future  prospects,  must  feel  ultimately 
convinced,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
extend  one's  enquiries  too  far  on  so 
vast  and  comprehensive  a  subject 
From  a  careful  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  can  be  imagined  to 
bear  in  any  degree  upon  the  question, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  MiUennium  is  not  so  far  distant 
as  some  people  are  apt  to  imagine.  In- 
deed, Mr  Irving,  and  other  singularly 
favoured  mortab,  have  even  b^n  en- 
abled to  fix  the  precise  date  of  that 
important  epoch.    This  is  the  advan- 
tage which  oivine  inspiration  possesses 
over  mere  human  reasoning  and  fore« 
sight! 

We  have  had  no  spring ;  and  the 
deficiency  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
storms  by  which  the  political  world  is 
agitated  naving  extended  themselves 
to  the  elements,  to  the  indignation 
of  Heaven  at  the  moral  depravity  of 
the  age,  and  to  divers  other  causes,— 
all  of  them,  it  is  conceived,  equally 
remote  firom  the  true  one.  In  fact, 
this  unseasonable  privation  is,  we  sub- 
mit, not  the  effect,  but  mediately  the 
cause,  of  most  of  the  extraordinarv 
conversions,  and  other  events,  whicn 
have  lately  astonished  and  perplexed 
us.  Due  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  important  philosophical  fact, 
that  the  sun  is  an  immense  body  of 
fire,  which  is  constantly  consuming 
itself.  Now,  the  immortal  Newton, 
whose  theory  is  generally  pceferred  to 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  and  his 
disciples,  has  told  us  that  gravitation, 
or  the  force  by  which  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  are  retained  in  their 
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respective  orbits,  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  the  mass  of  the  attracfing  body. 
Here  is  a  frightful  prospect !— the 
density  of  the  sun,  and  consequently 
the  force  of  gravity,  constantly  dimi- 
nishing! Thus,  the  radiiisirf  the  earth's 
orbit  is  gradually  increasing,  and  we 
are  continually  receding  from  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system.    Again,  this  force 
of  gravity  varies  also  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance :  the  farther  we 
are  from  the  sun,' the  less  powerful,  in 
a  much  greater  ratio,  is  its  attraction. 
So  that  here  are  two  distinct  causes 
constantly  and  powerfully  co-operating 
to  throw  us  to  a  remoter  distance  from 
the  source  of  light  and  heat!  It  is  a 
sense  of  duty' alone  which  induces  us 
to  avow  the  conviction  which  has  been 
reluctantly  forced  upon  us.    The  or- 
bit of  this  our  planet  will  become 
gradually  more  and  more  eccentric, 
until  it  shall  at  length  revolve  "  a 
comet  with  a  fiery  tail,"  visiting  God 
knows  what  regions  of  heat  and  cold, 
(NT  possibly  fiyoff'in  a  tangent  Uirough 
innnite  space.    In  consequence  of  the 
frightful  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
clear  that  the  sun  has  been  wasting 
away  of  late,  the  deviations  of  the 
earth  from  its  proper  course  have  been 
unusually  great,  to  the  manifest  de- 
terioration of  the  seasons,  and  produ- 
cing at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
eccentricity  in  the  conduct  and  opi- 
nions of  its  inhabitants.    Heaae  sud- 
den changes  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  constitutions  of  kingdoms ;  hence 
mercurial  morality,  and  political  har- 
lequinade, and  other  singular  resultp, 
which  of  course  are  but  a  prelude  to 
something  still   more  extraordinary^ 
and  more  miraculous.     Which  is  the 
most  simple  theory — the  one  we  have 
just  developed,  or  that  which  insists 
upon  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  na« 
ture,  as  the  consequence  of  a  fluctua- 
tionin human  principles  and  opinions? 
^  Now,  having  taken  this  cursory 
view  of  what  may  be  called  the  exter« 
nal  relations  of  the  earth,  let  us  revert 
to  its  superficial  and  internal  afikirs 
—to  its  moral  regime,  its  polity,  and 
its  earthquakes.    One  of  the  most  re* 
markable  characteristics  of  the  age  is 
undoubtedly  the  increasing  wealthy 
consideration,  and  influence  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  ungrateful  and  iHgoted 
obstinacy  which  they  oppose  to  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  a  Society,  esta« 
blished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Gon« 
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Toning  tlieixl  to  Cbrittiaiuly.  The 
»? arice  of  this  mifbelieviiig  race  has 
ever  been  pieTerbial-<-^'  Neseio  ^wd 
enrttt  temper  abest  vei."^  We  do  not 
make  this  quotation  in  allusion  to  a  p&> 
culiar  <uid  vital  ceremony  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  Heaven  forbid  tnat  we  shookl 
indulge  in  illiberal  and  uBgeB^rous 
refls£tions  upon  the  religious  tenets  of 
any  elass  of  peoi^  !)*— The  crime  of 
ambitiim  is  now  to  be  added  to  their 
other  enormities.  Ignorant  and  un* 
lefleeting  people  are  eongratulating 
themselves  that  the  questitm  of  ernan* 
cipation  has  been  tix  ever  set  at  rest. 
Btlucbd  beings !  you  have  decollated 
the  hydra>  but  other  heads  are  spring* 
lag  up  from  the  wound.  The  whole 
taee  of  Israel  clamours  at  the  gates 
of  your  Constitution  for  admission  to 
its  privileges^  its  honours^  and,  above 
all,  to  its  emoluments.  In  the  dark 
vista  of  futurity,  we  behold  a  rapa- 
dous  Jew  administering  the  finances 
of  this  once  flourishing  and  fortunate 
empire.  To  be  sure,  an  effectual  se- 
curity against  any  misajppropriation 
in  this  qumrter  would  be  furnished  by 
a  legislative  provision,  that  no  Chani- 
eeMor  of  the  Exohequer  should  attend 
a  synagogue  in  his  robes  of  office. 
But  w£»  shall  guarantee  our  rdigion 
(for  it  will  not  be  a  mere  question  of 
an  establishment)  against  the  dark 
and  traitorous  designs  of  that  Cory* 
phsua  of  the  Israelitish  cause,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  com- 
mercial distress  of  the  country,  has 
already  frightened  the  potentates  of 
Threadneedle  Street  into  submission, 
by  .announcing,  with  all  the  pomp 
Oif  arrogaiM;e  and  the  insolence  of  tri- 
umph, that  he  was  a  Count,  two  Ba- 
rons, and  a  Marquis  ?  What  more  may 
not  this  man's  ambition  lead  him  to 
attempt  ^  It  has  been  lately  sUted  in 
the  firat  court  of  judicature  in  the 
empire,  that  a  society  for  the  promo- 
lion  of  the  Jewish  religion  has  been 
established  for  a  considerable  time  in 
•ome  remote  region,  artfully  fixed  up- 
on as  being  out  of  the  juris^tion  of 
the  laws  of  this  country.  Several  Mi^ 
nisters  of  State  are  said  to  have  been 
already  converted ;  and  of  one  high 
in  office,  in  particular,  it  is  rumoured, 
that  the  piee  of  hie  return  for  a  oer- 
tsin  Jewidi  borough  was  his  consent- 
ing tethwith  to  undei|^  the  odious 
eeremony  of  cirenmcisMn.  Even  a 
Prince  of  the  Mood  royal,  whose  phy- 
siognomy is  supposed  to  betray  his 


natnial  pnd(il^etiona,ha8  beon  aeraacd 
of  a  leaning  to  Judttsm^  Infideli^^ 
Socinianism,  ^'  and  the  rest"  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  all 
these  remarkable  inddenta  are  maety 
the  proeursors  of  an  awful  crisis^  whid 
cannot  be  either  precipitated  or  de- 
layed by  mere  human  agen^;  and 
we  therefore  give  ourselves  up  to  tJbe 
course  of  events  with  patience  md  r»» 
signation ;  only  ejaculating  a  prayer^ 
that  if  evor  a  Jew  ^kouid  be  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  these  realms,  he 
may  prove  a  Solomon.  • 

Turning  our  regards  to  the  East, 
we  behold  two  of  the  mightiest  and 
most  extensive  dynasties  of  the  earth 
engaged  in  a  conflict,  which  remorso- 
]^ss  ambition,  hereditary  jealousy,  re- 
ligious animosity,  and  large  guns  eon- 
struetedapon  a  new  and  extermina- 
ting principle,  all  conspire  to  render 
more  terrible  and  more  deadljr.  The 
flames  of  discord  are  spreading  witi^ 
frightful  rapidity  over  two  or  Uiree 
quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  mean- 
time,  many  enthusiasts  declare  it  to  be 
their  belief,  that  the  sulijugationrfthe 
Turk  will  promote  the  interests  snd  the 
extension  of  Christianity.  Wlatt  un- 
aocountable  perversity  and  blindness, 
not  to  perceive  that  the  ineviuUe  Re- 
sult will  be  the  conversion  <^the  wh<de 
Russian  empire  to  Mahommedanism ! 
All  sacred  and  profane  history  abounds 
with  instances  of  conquerors  having 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  conquered ; 
and  the  creed  of  Mahomet  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  seduce  a  licentious 
and  semi^  barbarous  victw,  revdling 
in  all  the  intoxication  of  triumph, 
seeking  only  the  gratification  of  his 
own  rude  appetites,  unenlightened  by 
education,  untempered  by  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  refined  and  liberal  pursuits, 
and  unrestrained  by  the  principles  of 
that  faith,  which  he  profesaes  indeed, 
and  practises  in  its  outward  forms  snd 
ceremonies,  but  to  the  spirit  of  which 
he  is  altogether  a  stranger.  From  the 
ashes  of  Constantinople  the  ndigion  of 
the  Koran  will  rise  like  a  phoenix 
with  renovated  vigour.  Wo  foresee  the 
period  wh^i  the  Russian  and  Uie  Moa- 
lem,  the  barbarian  of  the  north  and 
the  barbarian  of  the  east,  bound  toge- 
ther by  a  common  policy  and  a  eom- 
■Bon  creed,  confederates,  as  they  are 
now  opponents,  in  arms,  will  unite  to 
carry  devastation,  terror,  and  Iskun- 
im,  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth.  The  most  obstinate  antagonist 
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midable  foree  wiil  be  the  Jewish  reli-  Uie  mpidity  of  l^e  ttose  of  Stsyphut» 

gion^  whleb^  aoeordmg  to  appearanees»  into  the  horrid  gulf  out  of  which  ii 

will  then  prevail  in  all  the  western  was  originally  propelled.   We  are  now 

states  of  Europe.    The  oonflicty  like  oscillating  upon  Uie  very  brink  of  this 

that  of  the  sons  of  the  dragon's  teeth  gloomy  abyss,  and  all  the  efiWta  of 

in  mythological  history,  w&  be  a  war  the  Schoolmaster  are  insufficient  to 

of  mutual  extermination,  until  th^w  oounterbalaiiice  the  downward  tenden* 

shall  surviTe  but  a  select  remnant,  cy  of  an  overgrown  population  and 

destined  to  be  the  agent  of  univ^rsfd  an  enormous  national  debt— ^f  pre* 

regeneration,  and  to  establish  the  mo*  soit  eonfii^n  and  distress,  and  pre« 

ral  and  physical,  the  religious  and  the  spective  tumult,  anarchy,  and  war* 

intellectual,  perfections  of  man  upon  What  a  hideous  picture !  The  man 

the  wreck  of  his  race  and  the  ruins  of  who  loves  his  country  with  a  sincefo 

all  existing  institutions.    Thus  good  affection,  unwilling  to  witness  the  d«« 

ariseth  out  of  evil.  cline  of  her  prosperity  and  glcry,  ak 

In  Italy,  one  Pope  has  died,  and  ready  hesitates  only  between  pistols 

another  has  been  elected  to  prdatiie  and  prussic  acid,  Wato4oo»bridge  wbA 

fai  his  place.    This  latter  is  a  man  a  running  noose.    But  self-destructloii 

whose  days  have  already  exceeded  the  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  work 

term  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  which  oi  insanity,  and  a  suicidal  patriot  'wiH 

is  allotted  for  the  ordinary  duration  of  neeessarily  be  pronounced  tLfelo  d€  ««. 

human  life.  Verily,  old  age  and  deere*  Thus  the  very  cause  which  would  seem 

pitude  appear  in  our  times  to  be  re-  to  promote  the  crime  of  suicide,  by 

commendatiiHis  for  promotion  to  the  exhibiting  it  in  the  light  oi  a  reason* 

high  places ;  because,  no  doubt,  they  able  and  merely  precautionary  step^ 

hold  out  to  future  aqurants  the  proa«  will  have  a  tendeney  to  counteract  it« 

pect  of  a  more  rapid  succession.    This  self,  l^  holding  out  the  prospect  of 

ai^esaloveof  novelty/arevoltttion*  interment  in  unoonseerated  ground* 

ary  spirit,  which  bodes  no  good  to  the  The  obvious  connexion  of  this  sub|eet 

existing  order  of  things*    We  there*  with  the  question  of  dissecticm,  induces 

fore  antidpate  that  a   stiU   farther  us  to  allude  briefiy  to  an  odioitt  nea» 

ehange  will,  at  no  very  remote  period,  sure  which  has  lately  formed  a  theme 

take  i^ace  in  the  quarter  we  have  just  of  Parliammitary  discnanon,  far  iht 

been  mentioning.  purpose  of  stigmatising  the  gross  in« 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  ningement  upon  the  liberties,  and  the 

age   is  undoubtedly  the    extraordi-  atrocious  outrage  upon  tbe  feelings,  of 

nary  and  unpteceden'ted  quantity  of  the  poorar  classes  of  his  Majesty's  sub* 

intdlect  which  it  displays.    Yet  as  jects  which  it  involves.    The  body  o£ 

in  nature  a  tookvi^  profusion  is  ever  the  friendless  and  undaimed  pauper 

succeeded  by  barrmness,  so  the  mind  (mark  the  total  dereliction  of  humani* 

of  man  becomes  exhausted  by  a  wild  ty,  the  contemp^ous  defiance  of  all 

and  extravagant  luxuriance.    When,  the  better  feelings  of  oar  nature,  dts« 

therefore,  we  consider  the  portentous  {dayed  by  the  al^ttors  of  this  measure 

pitch  of  exoellence  to  whidn  Mi^  has  in  the  selection  of  the  friendless  and 

isttained,  the   unHmited   circi^ioa  the  destitute  for  their  horrid  pur* 

which  it  enjoys,  and  the  coneequttBit  poses!)  is  to  be  hadecd  and  hewn 

universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  into  small  bits  for  the  purpose  of  gra- 

intelligence,  we  are  overcome  with  ex-  tifying  the  cannibal -propensities  of  a 

treme  melancholy,  anticipating  a  re«  cruel,  unfeeling,  and  bloodthirsty  pro* 

currence  to  the  ignorance  and  barba-  fession  !  We  restrain  our  indignation, 

rity  of  the  dark  ages.    It  is  permitted  and  shall  say  no  more  upon  this  topic, 

to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to  be  cul-  which,  as  subjects  for  dissection  will 

tivated  to  a  certain    extent — to  be  shortly,  alas!  be  too  plentiful,  it  is 

pushed  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  now  unnecessary  to  discuss.  We  have 

•which  all  motion  is  retrogressive!  This  only  noticed  it  as  an  additional  evi« 

maximum  elevation  of  human  reason  dence  of  the  present  unnatural  stato 

is  to  be  attained  only  by  a  slow,  wear-  of  society,  and  as  one  of  those  re* 

isome,  and  painful  progress ;  but  the  markable  signs  of  the  times  which 

labour  of  many  ages  may  bQ  entirely  have  induced  us  to  conclude,  that  we 

undone  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  are  upon  the  verge  of  some  signal 

years;  and  when  knowledge  once  be*  catastrophe.   We  are  taught  to  believe 
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that  the  millennium  will  be  preceded 
as  well  by  the  total  extinction  of  the 
light  of  science  and  of  wisdom,  as  by 
the  utter  extermination  of  all  natural 
and  religious  feeling. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have 
good  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  its  possessing  no  volcanoes — no 
treacherous  beds  of  martial  pyrites 
and  bituminous  matter^  prepared  to 
ignite,  explode,  and  devastate,  when- 
ever they  shall  be  affected  by  the  at- 
mosphere, or  called  into  action  by  the 
enormous  and  judgment- seeking  de- 
pravity of  man.  Thus  this  favoured 
island,  though  otherwise  subject  to 
considerable  vicissitudes  in  its  tempera- 
ture and  climate,  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  from  the  convulsions 
of  the  elements  and  the  throes  of  na- 
ture, by  which  the  new  order  of 
things  will  be  ushered  in.  But  grati- 
tude for  this  signal  mark  of  favour 
is  effectually  intercepted  by  ignorance 
of  its  existence:  for  how  can  they 
who  are  altogether  blind  to  the  im- 
pending danger  contemplate  any  par- 
tial deliverance  from  itr  It  has  been 
our  object  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen to  a  knowledge  of 
their  real  situation,  and  to  present 
them  with  a  brief  and  general  outline 
t>f  the  causes  which  are  co-operating 
to  give  to  the  age  what  may  be  called 
a  Millennarian  tendency.  In  pointing 
out  what  there  is  in  the  future  to  be 
dreaded,  and  what  to  be  hoped,  we 
have  purposely  avoided  dwelling  upon 
the  peculiar  advantages  and  resources 
which  this  country  possesses,  because 
we  feared  to  checK  that  incipient  mi- 
gratory impulse  which  promises  to 
carry  away  a  portion  of  our  overflow- 
ing  population  to  the  antipodes.  If 
the  supernumerary  artizans  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  can  be  inocu« 
lated  with  a  mania  for  colonizing  up* 


on  the  banks  of  a  Swan  river,  it  is 
well;  and  what  remains. of  our  spin- 
ning-jennies, our  power-looms,  and 
our  steam-engines,  may  possibly  be 
snatched  for  a  time  from  we  incendi- 
ary and  the  leveller;  though,  after 
all,  it  matters  but  little  whether  our 
manufactures  and  commercebe  abrupt- 
ly annihilated  by  a  revolutionary  coup* 
de  grace,  or  left  to  drag  on  a  languish- 
ing existence  until/ they  expire  from 
mere  inanition. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will 
reproach  us  for  divuJ^ng  the  exclur 
sive.  information  which  we  possess  of 
the  future  history  of  mankind,  and 
which  is  entirely  the  result  of  our 
own  superior  wisdom  and  discernment 
—fearing  lest  people  should  sink  into 
a  state  of  despondency  when  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  their  own 
horrible  prospects.  We  consider  these 
to  be  the  scruples  of  men  who  are  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  too  much  to  over- 
strained delicacy,  and  nervous  appre- 
hension. For  our  own  parts,  we  take 
a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  in 
alarming  the  fears  of  such  as  repose 
any  faith  in  our  representations.  No 
one  is  so  securely  upon  his  guard  as 
the  man  who  is  thoroughly  frighten- 
ed. A  little  wholesome  panic  does 
not  necessarily  imply  despair ;  though 
it  is  true  there  is  now  mighty  little 
room  left  for  hope.  At  all  events,  we 
have  done  what  we  conceived  to  be 
our  duty ;  liberavimus  animam  noa- 
tram  ;  our  conscience  is  now  at  rest. 
Even  if  we  err,  excess  of  caution  is  not 
likely  to  do  much  harm ;  and  if  all  that 
we  nave  prognosticated  should  come 
to  pass-^if  the  Millennium  should 
in  reality  be  as  n'ear  at  hand  as  we 
have  supposed— then  we  shall  certain- 
ly congratulate  ourselves  no  little  up- 
on our  own  wonderful  penetration  and 
foresight. 
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XXXII.      RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NAI^LES. 

I»f  the  year  lt96, 1  accompanied  the  Persevering   indusU-y,   a    love   6t 

Princess  of  Anbalt  Dessau  from  Rome  order^  and  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 

on  a  flying  visit  to  Naples^  where,  ture,  were  the  foundations  of  Hackert's 

through  the  frieiidly  agency  of  my  fortune,  which  probably  surpasses  that 

worthy  friend  Heigelin,  the  Danisn  of  any  painter  since  Rubens.   He  was 

Consul,  the  Princess  and  her  suite  also  well  versed  in  statistics  and  fi- 

were  soon  established  in  a  commodious  nance,  and,  had  accident  thrown  him 

and    elegantly    furnished    residence  into  the  cateer  of  politics,  he  would 

above  the  Villa  Reale,  overlooking  probably  have  raised  himself  to  the 

one  of  the  noblest  promenades  in  £u-  same  eminence  as  a  statesman,  which 

rope,  with  the  celebrated  group  of  the  he  has  attained  as  a  landscape  painter. 

Toro  Farnese   before  our  windows.  Hackert  was  employed  by  the  King 

Our  prospect  included  the  whole  bay  of  the  Two  Sieilies  to  negotiate  the 

as  far  as  Cape  Minerva,  and  in  the  transfer  from  Rome  to  Naples  of  the 

blue  distance  of  this  splendid  scene  treasures  of  fine  art  belonging  to  the 

appeared  the  singularly*shaped  isle  of  Farnese  family  ;  and  the  consummate 

Capri.  ability  with  which  he  conducted  and 

The  Princess,  ever  sincere! y  desirous  accomplished  this  delicate  mission,  was 
^0  remain  incog.,  had  travelled  from  repaid  by  the  enduring  confidence  and 
Lugano  to  Naples  under  the  name  of  liberality  of  his  royal  patron,  who  as- 
Madame  de  Sollnitz ;  but  her  servants,  signed  to  him  a  winter-residence  in 
thinking  themselves  degraded  by  her  the  Frahcavilla  Palace  at  Naples,  and 
assumption  of  a  lower  rank,  every-  the  old  palace  at  Caserta  for  nis  sum« 
where  proclaimed  her  a  princess  of  the  roer  abode ;  besides  many  other  sub« 
royal  house  of  Brandenbui^ ;  and  not  stantial  proofs  of  kindness  and  favour, 
only  to  landlords,  cooks,  and  waiters.  The  prudent  artist  ensured  to  himself 
but  to  any  one  who  would  listen  to  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  these  adw 
them.  The  consequence  of  this  pub-  vantages;  by  asking  no  favours  for  him-* 
licity  was  a  considerable  aggravation  self  or  others ;  by  a  careful  avoidance 
of  her  travelling  expenditure,  as,  ac-  of  all  interference  in  politics ;  and  by 
cording  to  the  long-established  tariff  of  declining  the  posts  of  honour  and 
all  the  hotel-keepers  in  Europe,  a  badges  of  distinction  which  were  ten« 
prince  or  duke  must  pay  twice  as  dered  to  him.  His  rare  sagacity  in  this 
much,  but  a  king  or  emperor  three  or  respect  proved  that,  during  his  inter- 
four  times  as  much,  as  a  count  or  course  with  the  titled  and  the  power- 
baron.  At  Naples,  however,  we  were  fUl,  he  had  studied  the  mazes  and 
indebted  to  this  treachery  of  the  ser-  perils  of  a  courtier's  life  as  successfully 
vants  for  an  early  visit  from  the  intel-  as  the  characters  of  trees  and  aerial  per- 
ligent  and  gentlemanly  Prussian  paint-  spective.  His  ambition  never  soared 
er,  Philip  Hackert,  who,  with  graceful  beyond  the  title  of  Pittore  dl  Camera ; 
promptitude,  asserted  his  inherent  and  his  advice  to  his  brother  Greorge, 
claim  to  attend  a  Prussian  princess  as  when  appointed  engraver  to  the  King 
cicerone.  He  escorted  us  to  every  ob-  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  literally  this : 
ject  worthy  of  notice  in  Naples  and  its  "  Brother,  you  must  beware  of  smo- 
vicinity,  and  was  prevented  only  by  king,  because  the  king  hates  the  smell 
indisposition  from  accompanying  us  to  of  tobacco ;  and  you  must  never  accept 
Salerno  and  Psstum.  These  atten*  a  court  order,  because  the  name  of 
Uons  were  enhanced  in  value  by  our  Hackert  requires  no  such  distinction." 
knowledge  that  no  painter  in  Europe  The  King  listened  with  pleasure  to 
was  so  well  paid  for  his  professional  the  conversation  of  this  intelligent  art- 
labours,  and  Uiat  he  was  such  an  ist,  and  often  stood  by  him  to  observe 
economist  of  his  time  as  to  apportion  the  progress  of  his  paintings.  The 
it  to  his  various  objects  with  mathe-  Queen,  too,  honoured  him  with  her 
snatical  accuracy.  favour,  because  be  pitnaoted  her  hqs*! 
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band's  fstvourite  pursuits  of  the  chase 
4Uid  fiihing;  attd  aerer  troubled  him* 
self  about  the  measures  of  the  all* 
powerful  minister  Acton.  In  Hack- 
er t's  fine  collection  of  gems  and  ¥•• 
luables,  were  several  costly  rings  ©re- 
sented to  hini  by  the  Queen  of  Niques ; 
also  a  ring  sent  to  him  by  Catherine  of 
Buisia;  in  testimony  of  her  approba- 
tion of  his  large  picture  of  the  battle 
«f  Tseheroe,  painted  to  commemorate 
the  courage  and  self-deTOtion  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Spiridow^  who  refused  to 
abandon  his  burning  flag- ship,  and 
was  blown  «p  in  hen  When  Count 
Orloff  requested  Hackert  to  undertake 
this  picture,  and  to  introduce  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  paint- 
er told  him  that  it  was  not  in  his  power^ 
because  he  had  never  seen  a  ship  blown 
up.  "  Is  that  all?"  Mid  the  Russian ; 
**  then  you  shall  see  one/'  Purcha- 
wokg  an  old  man-of-war,  employed  as 
an  hospital-ship.  Count  Orloff  ordered 
the  magazine  to  be  crammed  with 
powder,  and  the  vessel  to  be  blown  up 
for  the  instruction  of  the  artist,  who 
BOW  accomplished  without  difficulty 
the  grand  picture,  ten  feet  high,  which 
adorns  one  of  the  historical  saloons  in 
the  palace  of  Peterhof. 

Hackert's  table  surpassed  all  others 
in  Naples  in  its  perfect  appointment, 
and  in  the  refined  cookery  and  flavour 
of  its  viands.  The  selection  of  the 
various  dishes  was  truly  eclectic,  the 
bo^i  table  painter  havings  culled  from 
the  best  culinary  works  of  France^ 
Italy,  and  Germany,  the  most  >ap- 
proved  and  exquisite  receipts.  Follow* 
ijigf,  too,  with  classic  taste,  the  example 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  his  guests 
never  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the 
Muses  or  Graces  in  number.  He  gave 
two  dinners  in  honour  of  the  Princess 
of  Anhalt  Dessau  at  Naples  and  Ca- 
serta,  in  which  refined  taste  and  la- 
vish magnificence  were  harmoniomly 
blended:  even  the  Angora  cat  Mar^ 
chetina,  the  painter's  pet»  dipped  her 
whiskers  into  a  silver  dish. 

When  dining  at  Caserta,  the  Prin- 
eets  was  expressing  in  enthusiastic 
terms  her  admiration  of  William 
Tischbein's  historical  picture  of  the 
^  Judgment  of  Brutus."  At  the 
same  «f  Tischbein  I  observed  a  flush 
oC  HMentment  darkening  the  features 
of  Hackert,  and,  knowing  them  both  to 
\m  incapable  of  professionid  hostility, 
I  was  unablt  to  interpret  this  ti>gry 
inptlM  umU  vmaaf,  when  Htektrt 


took  all  his  guests  to  see  the  exotic 
animals  in  the  royal  menagerie.  Heee 
he  summoned  a  black  ostrich,  and  as 
it  came  trotting  towards  us,  he  said 
with  a  bitter  smile  to  the  Princess, 
'*  Is  not  the  head  of  that  ostrich  the 
very  pictui^  of  Tischbein's?"  This 
curious  comparison  gave  me  at  once  a 
^ue  to  Uie  source  of  Hackert's  resent- 
ment Tischbein,  although  designed 
by  nature  and  edueatioii  for  an  histo- 
rical painter,  waspasttonately  addicted 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  much  less  elevated 
character.  A  zealous  disciple  of  La- 
vater,  he  had  long  studied  with  deep 
interest  the  resemblances  between  hu- 
man and  animal  features,  and  had  ex- 
ultingly  proclaimed  his  discovery  that 
Hackert  had  the  physiognomy  of  a  fox. 
The  landscape-painter,  to  whom  this 
discovery  of  the  enthusiastic  physiog- 
nomist had  been  told  with  ill-naturel 
exaggeration,  thought  himself  insulted 
by  ^e  comparison,  and,  instead  of 
wisely  joining  in  the  laugh,  he  care^ 
fully  inspected  all  the  wild  animals  in 
the  menagerie,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
venge himself  by  proclaiming  Tisch- 
bein an  ostrich. 

Totally  unconscious  of  any  ofiensi  ve 
meaning  in  these  comparisons,  Tisch- 
bein did  not  hesitate  to  tell  any  one 
who  came  in  his  way  the  animal  re- 
semblance he  had  diseovered  in  his 
features.  Meeting  one  day  Dr  Do- 
meier,  he  seized  him  vehemently  by 
the  arm>  and  said,  in  his  impassioned 
manner,  '^No,  my  worthy  friend! 
you  are  no  dog  1  That  was  an  unfor- 
tunate mistake.    You  are  an  ox !" 

To  my  infinite  mortification,  the 
Princess  declined  to  avail,  herself  of 
ilackert's  proposal  to  invite  Lady 
Hamilton  to,  tea.  In  vain  did  our 
obliging  host  repeat  his  assurance,  that 
this  celebrated  Englishwoman  would 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  exhibit  before 
her,  in  all  their  clas^c  variety,  her 
well-known  mimetic  talents.  The 
Princess  assigned  some  unsatisfactory 
excuses,  and  remained  inexorable. 
Her  principal  objection,  as  she  after- 
wards acknowledged,  was  the  great 
intimacy  of  Lady  Hamilton  with  the 

notorious  Countcn  L u,  and  the^ 

if  possible,  still  more  notorious  Lady 
N*  When  the  old  satyr.  Lord  B., 
once  discovered  these  three  Susannas 
together  in  a  boudoir,  he  started  back» 
exclaiming  with  his  wonted  sarcasm, 
^^  A  pr^aent  le  bordel  est  reropli,  et  je 
m'en  vais."    A  more  gallant  rtntrk 
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might  have  been  expected  fropi  one 
whoj  notwithstanding  his  grey  hairs> 
was  passionately  enamoured  of  the 

Countess  L^ ^u.    During  her  stay 

in  Napks,  whithar  her  hoary  lover 
was  prevented  from  aocoinpanying  her 
hy  illness,  he  sent  her  hy  special  mes* 
pengers  presents  of  the  £nest  flowers 
iwiee  or  thriee  a-^^week,  iKseompanied 
hy  billets  doux,  of  which  some  highly 
impassi<med  Attracts  found  their  wajr 
to  the  public  ear ;  and,  when  his  fair 
friend  wished  to  visit  the  crater  of  Ve- 
8U]Kius>  the  noblejiord's  gallantry  pre- 
.vailed  over  his  love  of  v^ofR&f,  and  he 
employed  a  number  of  men  to  hew 
steps  up  the  steepest  paris  of  the  road 
to  facilitate  her  as^sent. 

The  cultivated,  taste  of  the  princess 
ibund  infinite  gratification  in  ^e  so- 
ciety of  the  celebrated  historiographer 
of  the  Phlegr«an  fieJkis,  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton,  a  fiijbe  old  man,  and  youth- 
ful as  Ana^reon  himself.  A  wor^ipper 
of  ©very  thing  heantiful  in  fine  art, 
iie  dcHves  fro.m  the  philosophy  of  the 
graces,  the  rosy  hours  and  feelings 
which  embellish  the  evening  of  his 
life.  At  every  fresh  addition  to  his 
matchless  cdlection  of  antique  Gre- 
cian vases,,  his  enUiusiasm  flashes  out 
with  youthful, ardour;  and  whenibe 
obtains  ji  vase  distinguished  by  -fine 
drawings,  or  eminent  beauty  of  form, 
^is  rapture  is  boundless,  and  compa- 
xable  only  with  the  exuberant  delight 
of  children  ov^  their  Christmas  pre- 
ftmts.    Happy,  thriee  happy,  is  the 


man,  who  can,  in  advanced  age,  ex- 
ult with  loud  and  boyish  rapture  over 
Uie  attainment  of  a  favourite  object  I 

Sir  Williani  Hamilton's  collection 
of  vasM  will,  to  the  tasteful  and  cul- 
tivated -trayeljer,  alone  repay  the  cost 
f^nd  Irovible.of  a  journey  to  Naples. 
There  is,  indeed,  throughput  Europe, 
jwith  men  of  classic  taste,  but  one  opi- 
nion of  these  celebrated  vases,  moi^t 
sii  which  $re  above  2000  years  old. 
The  fine  drawings  which  adorn  thei|i 
afibrd  a  standard  by  which  we  can 
measure  the  elevation  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  times  of  Zeuxis,  Ti- 
manthes,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  Apol- 
iodorus,  and  others ;  and  they  certain- 
ly justify  us  in  estimating  the  often- 
disputed  excdlence  of  ancient  painjb- 
ing,  by  the  acknowledged  perfection 
of  ancient  ststuaryi 

It  is  to  lie  regretted,  that  the  draw- 
ings upoif  the  most  remarkable  and 
beautiful  of  all  these  vases  are  so  li- 
centious,, as  to  compel  the  proprietor 
to  keep  it,  like  that  masterpiece  of 
sculpture,  the  Satyr  at  Portici,  under 
lock  and  key.  An  inundating  stream 
in  Sicily,  which  iiad  wash^  away 
large  portions  of  its  banks,  developed 
.an  ancient  tomb,  in  which  this  re- 
markable vase  was  discovered  in  per- 
fect condition*  The  owner  of  the  soil 
regarded  this  precious  wcnrk  pf  art  as 
oommon  earthen- ware,  and  Sir  Wil- 
Jiam,  who  was  aoddentally  in  that  vi- 
cinity, heard  of,  and  purchased  it  for 
a  trifle.— Mathisson  the  Fo^U 


XXXIII.   MODKT  VESUVIUS. 


My  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Vesuvius 
was  undertaken  without  any  coo^- 
nion  but  an  experienced  guide.  In 
the  small  town  of  Torre  del  Greoo, 
which  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  1794, 1  found  the  in- 
habitants rebuilding  upon  the  sdll 
warm  lava,  and  rendered  fearless  of 
all  future  danger  by  a  conviction, 
that^  after  the  last  tremendous  effi>rt, 
^e  exhausted  mount«n  would  re- 
quire at  least  a  century  to  recover  it- 
self. The  old  houses  were  biuied  deep 
in  the  lava^  above  which  the  roof  ^asd 
belfry  of  the  church  were  still  visible. 
The  great  mass  of  this  destructive 
i%legeton  rolled  over  this  unfortunate 
town  on  its  way  to  t^  sea.  Here^  we 
hired  asses,  which  conveyed  tts  through 
a  #ild  ehaos  of  ashes  and  scoria  to  ti&e 
cell  of  the  hemtit ;  imd^  after  eonsign- 


ing  our  donkeys  to  the  care  of  the  ec« 
centric  reduse,  of  whom  more  anon^ 
we  began  the  difficult  ascent  towards 
the  crater.  During  the  last  eruption, 
the  highest  portion  of  the  margin  was 
undermined,  and  fell  into  the  abyss  ; 
but  the  tremendous  element  beneath 
arose  in  its  strength,  and  immediately 
burst  out  from  three  new  craters  on 
Uie  north  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
lava,  now  two  years  old,  was  still  in 
glowing  heat  beneath  the  surface,  and 
80  warm' above,  that  we  could  nowhere 
remain  a  minute  on  the  same  spot.  A 
bundle  of  straw,  which  the  guide  had 
brought  with  him  to  prove  the  heat, 
was  pushed  into  a  crevice :  the  igni- 
tion was  immediate,  and  a  blubh 
flame  shot  high  above  the  surface; 
Our  progress*  up  the  steep  aocliiiity  of 
yielding  dnders  imi  infinitely  toiU 
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some ;  but  at  length  we  reached  the  Arom  the  lava^  which,  ^rittg  an  eriip> 
goal^  and  stood  upon  the  rim  of  the  tion,  must  flow  to  the  right  or  left; 
crater.    Looking  down  into  the  gulf,         '     '       '""        ■>          -^ 
t  beheld  an  undulating  mass  of  smoke> 
through  which  the  red  lightning  dart- 
ed, while  the  deep  thunder  rolled  be-  ^. 

neath  us,  shaking  the  ground  under  fast  on  a  stone-bench  before  the  her- 

our  feet;  and  slender  columns  of  smoke,  mitage,  my  salamander  recommended 


and  when  the  volcano  throws  out  a 
shower  of  stones,  the  recluse  finds 
protection  under  the  bomb*proof  arch 
of  his  cellar.    While  seatea  at  break- 


ascending  with  yarious  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity from  the  mass  below,  emitted 
as  they  rose  a  kind  of  hissing  explo- 
sion, which  resembled  no  sound  I  had 
ever  heard  in  art  or  nature.  The  at- 
mosphere was  so  insufferably  hot,  that 


to  me  to  &x  in  my  memory  the  view 
of  Naples  from  this  point,  as  prefer- 
able to  any  other.  He  might  have  taken 
a  running  lesson  in  the  school  of 
Hackert,  who  maintains,  that  the  most 
comprehensive  and  favourable  view  of 


I  hastened  our  return,  remarking  with  Naples  is  from  the  pinnacle  of  Bro- 
surprise,  that  while  my  forehead  was  ther  Felix.  The  hermit,  however,  was 
streaming  with  perspuration  like  a  wearied  of  his  abode  on  the  finest 
rain-spout,  the  brow  and  face  of  the  Belvedere  in  Europe,  and  looked  Iwick 
guide  were  as  dry  as  the  pumice-stone  with  regret  to  the  years  he  had  passed 
beneath  his  feet.  •  The  daily  habit  of  in  the  flat  and  sandy  regions  of  Bran- 
wandering  through  this  fiery  region  denburg,  where  he  earned  a  scanty 
had  rendered  him  so  insensible  to  heat  support  by  teaching  Italian  at  Berlin 
and  fatigue,  that  he  seemed  to  partake  and  Potsdam.  His  regrets,  that  the 
of  the  nature  of  a  salamander.  On  our  course  of  events  had  not  been  more  fa- 
descent,  which  was  rapid  and  easy,  vourable  to  his  wishes,  reminded  me  of 
the  pide  shewed  me  the  lava-cliff  a  tall  and  stately  monk,  with  whom  I 
which  had  nearly  melted  under  the  dined  at  the  monastery  of  Monte  Ca- 


feet  of  Wutky,  the  landscape-painter, 
while  he  was  collecting  ideas  for  a  pic- 
ture, regardless  of  the  red-hot  stones 
which  fell  around  him  Uke  hail;  a 
degree  of  professional  ardour  surpass- 
ing that  of  Vemet,  who  was,  at  his 
own  request,  tied  to  the  mast  in  a  hur- 
ricane, that  he  might  be  enabled  to 


vo,  near  Albano.  Although  in  pos- 
session of  a  comfortable  and  assured 
support,  and  commanding  from  his  win- 
dows the  superb  view  of  Rome  and  its 
environs,  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the 
mountains  of  Abruzzi,  he  complained 
bitt^ly  of  the  unvarying  sameness  and 
mOTtal  ennui  of  monastic  life ;  and  his 


study  the  storm-scenery  without  losing  pallid  features  were  flushed  with  un 

either  his  head  or  his  feet.  governable  emotion  as  he  told  me,  that 

Thehermit,  whowasa  travelledman,  he  had  too  late  discovered  that  he  was 

didhonourtohisappointmentasmaster  much  better  qualified  to  wield  the 

of  the  ceremonies  to  Vesuvius,  and  set  sword  than  the  censer.      How  few 

before  me  an  excellent  breakfast  of  men  are  exempt  from  this  propensity 

baked  fish  and  omelettes,  assisted  by  to  re^e  at  their  vocation !  and  yet 

a  bottle  of  Lacrimae  ChristI,  whicn  common-sense  tells  us,  that  every  pur-* 

well  supported  its  ancient  fame.   The  suit  in  life  has  its  peculiar  drawback* 

hermits^e  is  built  on  a  small  promon-  and  annoyances. 
tQry,4iufficiently  elevated  to  protect  it 

XXXIV.   THE  VIPERS  OF  LUGANO. 


At  the  foot  of  Mount  Salvador,  on 
the  lake  of  Lugano,  Is  a  vUla  of  consi- 
derable extent,  the  proprietor  of  which 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
neither  by  war,  nor  pestilence,  nor 
ghosts,  but  by  theincredible  multitude 
of  vipers  in  Its  vicinity.  This  tribe  of 
serpents,  which,  since  the  classical 
wprk  of  Fontana  on  the  viper,  and  his 
experiments  onjts  poison,  has  r^aln- 
ed  its  ancient  importance,  is  annually 
increasirig  in  this  favourable  locality-; 
and  to  an  extent  so  formidable,  that 
the  founder  of  the  deserted  villa  must 


have  been  half,  mad  to  build  in  such  a 
spot,  if  this  pandemonium  of  serpents 
contained  a  twentieUi-partof  the  num- 
bers observed  there  a  few  years  later. 
Vipers  are,  notoriously,  migrating  ser- 
pents ;  and  those  of  Mount  Salvador 
take  their  departure  when  the  sum- 
mer heats  become  oppressive,  and 
swim  in  mighty  columns  across  the 
lake,  to  the  cool  and  shady  woods  of 
the  opposite  shore.  There  they  re- 
main until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  re- 
turn to  the  sunny  side  of  the  lake, 
where  they  pass  the  winter  and  spring 
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on  the  chisdk  dopes  beneath  Mount 
Salvador.  In  their  winter  quarters^ 
they  coil  and  twist  themselves  together 
into  knotted  dusters^  from  which  their 


peeping  heads  proj^ct^  add  give  to  the 
whole  mass  the  appearance  of  the  im« 
posing  ball- thistle^  or  of  the  head  of 
Medusa. 


ZXXV.   THE  GAME  OF  MOBBA. 


-  Two  men  stand  opposite  to  each 
other  in  pugnacious  attitude,  with  open 
mouths,  and  flashing  eyes.  Instead  of 
weapons,  however,  they  extend  their 
fingers j  and  one  of  them,  gazing  with 
wild  eagerness  at  the  other's  hands, 
calls  out  a  number.  This  game,  call- 
ed by  the  Italians  La  Mora,  or  La 
Morra,  is  played  by  the  lower  classes 
in^  Rome  and  in  the  country  with  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm.  According  to  the 
rules  of  this  diversion,  the  players  ex- 
tend simultaneously  any  number  of 
fingers,  and  he  who  first  calls  out  the 
coilective  number  of  fingers  on  both 
sides,  wins  the  game.  In  an  instant  the 
hands  of  both  are  again  extended,  and 
the  sport  is  followed  up  with  conti« 
nually  increasing  noise  and  rapidity. 
The  secret  of  winning  is,  for  the  play- 
er  to  be  well  aware  of  the  number  of 
fingers  he  means  to  shew,  that  he  may 
have  to  count  only  those  of  his  adver- 
sary; but  the  lightning-quickness  of 
their  movements  hardly  admits  of  re- 
flection ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  game 
which  demands  such  rapidity  of  per- 
ception and  entire  self-possession  as 


La  Morra,  nor  can  any  other  Europeans 
compete  with  the  Italians  in  a  diver- 
sion, which  appears  exclusively  adap^ 
ed  to  their  habits  and  character^ 

The  classic  antiquity  of  La  Morrtt 
has  induced  me  to  describe  it  so  mi- 
nutely. It  was  known  before  the  time 
of  Varro,  who  calls  it  micare  (digitis)  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  a  pro> 
verb  had  grown  but  of  it.  A  man  of 
perfect  integrity  was  called,  dignu^^ 
quicum  in  tenebris  mices.  At  that  pe* 
riod,  this  game  was  practised,  not  only 
for  amusement,  but  for  the  drawing 
of  lots,  especially  in  the  decbion  of 
commercial  disputes;  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus  made  two  criminals,  a  fa« 
ther  and  son,  draw  lots  for  life  or  death 
through  the  Micatio. 

The  Morra  is  played  also  in  France^ 
especially  in  the  southern  provinces, 
wnere  it  is  called  La  Mourre.  I  have 
nowhere  seen  it  in  Grermany ;  but  the 
obsolete  game  of  Fingeriein  sneUen, 
which  name  corresponds  with  the  La- 
tin i^rase,  was  unquestionably  the 
Morra  of  the  Italians. 


XXXVI.  THE  BOMAN  CATACOMBS. 


The  catacombs  of  Rome  had,  even 
in  boyhood,  laid  a  strong  hold  of  my 
imagination,  in  consequence  of  read- 
ing the  old  romance  of  Octavia,  writ- 
ten by  Duke  Antony  Ulric  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  who,  with  accurate  calculation 
of  the  romantic  effect,  assigned  to  the 
persecuted  Christians  secure  abodes, 
and  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their 
religion,  in  these  dark  and  fearful  ca- 
verns. Nor  did  my  youthful  associ- 
ations entirely  lose  their  influence  un- 
til, descending  into  the  catacombs  near 
the  church  of  St  Sebastian,  I  disco- 
vered the  impossibilitv  of  considerable 
numbers  residing  in  them  without  the 
certainty  of  being  discovered  by  the 
vigilant  agents  of  the  Cssars,  and 
dragged  to  a  hc^rible  fate  in  the  am- 
phitheatres. It  is  probable,  however, 
from  the  quantity  of  human  bones  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  that  they 
were  emplojred  as  places  of  sepulture 
for  the  Christian  martyrs  by  their  re- 


latives, who  could  not  afford  the  ex* 
pense  of  funeral  pyres.  At  all  events,, 
this  charnel-house  has  been  a  mine  o€' 
wealth  to  the  Papal  government,  whldi* 
supported,  by  well-contrived  l^ends^ 
and  traditions,  the  popular  belidt  that 
the  Christian  martyrs  were  interred 
here,  and  sold  their  relics  to  the  high* 
est  bidder.  Even  fragments  of  ele- 
phant and  whale  bones  have  been  sold 
as  relics  of  the  colossal  St  Christopher. 
The  origin  of  these  wondrous  la- 
byrinths is  no  longer  a  mystery.  They 
were  unquestionably  Puzzolan-pits, 
and  the  excavations,  comm<mcing  in 
the  Saturnian  centuries,  were  cmrried 
on  under-ground  with  a  view  to  save 
every  square  foot  of  surface  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  These  caverns 
were  continu^  in  all  directions,  and 
to  distances  at  present  unknown.  They 
extend  far  under  the  campagna,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  as  far  westward 
as  Ostia,  and  80iithward>  it  Is  said. 
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«ireii  txf>d«r  th6  bed  (^  tbe  Tiber.  Tbis 
pofwerful  eement^  eaUed  Puzaolaii 
«ftrtb)  ftmti  th«  plaee  mhere  it  wm 
first  discoyered,  is  still  employed;  and, 
in  subaqueous  building  especially,  its 
cobesive  powers  are  invahiablei  Vi« 
truTius  has  a  remarkable  passage  on 
tbe  origin  and  propertiet  of  this  eele* 
brated  yiricanie  aand.  In  the  sixth 
ftepter  of  hit  aeoond  book,  be  says : 
"  There  is  a  kind  of  dost  which,  by  a 
natural  process,  prodacea  extraotdi- 
iiary  efibcts.  It  is  found  in  the  vici* 
Bity  of  Bai«,  and  about  the  cities  n«ir 
Momit  Vestmaa.  Blended  with  lime 
sold  powder  stone,  it  forma  an  endu- 
ring ceo^nt  for  bidldings,  and  even 
bkiuia  firmly  together  the  piers  which 
projeet  into  the  sea.  The  propertks 
of  this  dust  appear  to  arise  fi^om  the 
fcdkrwing  causes.  In  that  district  are 
many  hot  springs,  heated  by  aabter- 
raneoiss  fiiea  of  sulphur,  aluminous 
fmHh,  and  bitttmca;  These  fires,  and 
the  iMt  vaponrs  rnenng  from  them,  pe« 
netrating  the  crevices  of  the  earth, 
consume  its  moiaCiire,  and  make  it  dry 
«md  light;  The  tuCs  found  there  is  also 
an  absorbent,  and firee from  moisture; 
and  when  the  dried  dust>  the  tufo  stone, 
and  the  ltme>  all  whidi  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  fire,  are  mixed  together 
in  water,  they  immediately  unite,  and 
rapidly  harden  into  a  cement  for  build- 
ing, which  no  fiood,  however  powerful, 
can  separate." 

This  puzzolan  dust,  (Pul vis  Puteo^ 
lanus,)  blended  in  certain  proportions 
with  lime  imd  pounded  bricks,  formed 
th^  antique  mortar,  which  resists  the 
action  of  air  and  water ;  and,  like  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  defies  the  tooth 
of  time.  It  is  susceptible  also  of  a  po- 
lish j  surpassing  often  in  brilliancy  the 
finest>prained  marble.  Its  durability 
is  probably  owing  to  the  glittering 
particles  of  puzzolan,  glazed  by  vol- 
canic process. 

Many  adventures,  both  wonderful 
and  disastrous,  have  been  experienced 
in  the  catacombs.  Stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  finding  coins^  gemr,  and  other 
valuables,  a  working  goldsmith  from 
Parir  descended  into  these  subterra- 
nean labyrinths  at  sunrise,  near  Fraa- 
ealii  Provided  with  tapers^  and  with 
a  cord  which  proved  too  lender  for 


his  purpose,  ibis  due  of  Ariadne  anap^ 
ped  as  he  was  crawling  through  a  nar- 
row and  dangerous  passrae ;  and,  when 
his  last  ispet  expired,  he  was  left  to 
the  sole  and  terrible  expedient  of  going 
forward  in  bhnd  uncertainty.  He  per- 
severed, and,  after  fatigue  and  suffer- 
ing indescribable,  found  an  exit  du- 
ring the  fc^owing  ni^t,  and  reached 
the  surface,  exhausted,  pale^  and  hol- 
low-eyed as  a  spectre,  near  ^e  Villa 
Medici.  This  adventure  is  attested 
by  credible  witnesses,  who  saw  and 
listened  to  him  after  his  re«  appear- 
ance ;  and  certainly  this  escape  from 
almost  inevitable  destruction  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Less 
fortunate  than  this  enterprising  Pa* 
rkian,  several  young  men  of  the  0<^* 
legium  Germanicum  phinged  impru- 
dently too  far  into  these  mazy  depths, 
and>  like  the  diver  in  Schiller  s  ballad, , 
were  never  seen  again. 

Subterraneous  galleries  of  a  i^milar 
description,  with  lateral  diambera, 
and  labyrintliine  passages  divei^^ag 
in  all  directions,  have  been  dkcoverea 
in  £gypt  under  the  Necropolis  near 
Alexandria.  Their  origin  is  assigned 
"to  the  Ptolemies,  ami  even  to  the  re^ 
mote  period  of  the  Pharoahs.  There 
are  similar  caverns  near  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  which  date  from  the  chffisic  age 
of  Greek  colonization.  They  exist  also 
nnder  Naples  and  its  vioiitity,  extend* 
ing  probably  as  far  as  Puzzuoli. 

The  most  credulous  of  all  believers 
in  the  domestic  settlement  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
was  the  Abb^  Ridiard*  This  man, 
whose  opinions  on  all  other  subjeota 
were  sound  and  judicious,  became  a 
fanatical  seer  as  soon  as  be  psssed  the 
threshold  of  these  consecrated  cavema, 
in  which  he  discovered  every  aceom^ 
modation  requisite  for  the  personal  se* 
curity  and  spiritual  sustenance  of  tha 
early  Christians,  and  liberally  distrpA 
buted  the  numerous  chambers  trnd 
galleries  into  mass- altars,  chancels, 
halls,  schools,  and  dwellkigs,  suffident 
to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitants- of 
modern  Rome.  These  boldassertioni 
of  the  Abb^  carried  with  thear  sofsxt^ 
thority,  which  proved  highly  profitable 
to  the  Romish  dergy. 


XXXVII.      THB  DURB  09  BKASCRI. 

The  Braschi  palace,  one  of  the  most    and  displaying  in  its -inferior  obJi?ctii 
iptendid  andextensive  edificedn  Italyj    of  luxury  and  fine^art  hi  lavish  abuit^ 
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dmoe,  ii  the  enttionof  s  men  ^who 
did  not  bring  with  him  to  Rome  the 
means  to  build  a  modem  puf^et^shew; 
This  miracle  was  aocompHshed  with* 
out  either  Aladdm's  lamp  or  the  i^ii- 
losopher's  stone,  by  the  nephew  of 
Pope  Pius  VI.,  once  a  common  cidseo 
of  Cesena,  and  now  the  Duke  of  Bras** 
chi.  This  accident  of  birth,  and  tibe 
vampire  spirit  of  monopoly  which  is 
^e  ruling  principle  of  the  papal  go* 
vernment,  obtained  for  hun  the  pri« 
Tilege  of  receiving  into  his  cellars  and 
warehouses,  at  unconditional  prices,  liic 
^largest  pordon  oi  all  the  grain  and  oil 
produced  in  the  papal  states ;  and  how 
unfairly  he  repays  the  growers  of  these 
Boost  important  objects  of  rural  eco« 
nomy  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
valent belief  in  Rome,  that  his  profits 
average  one  hundred  per  cent.  These 
exdusive  privileges  explain  theblight« 
ed  state  and  prospects  of  agriculture  in 
Uie  Roman  states,  in  which  the  tra* 
veller  sees  large  surfaces  of  fertile  soil 
producing  only  thistles  and  broom,  in* 
stead  of  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  which, 
under  a  more  paternal  government, 
they  would  abundantly  yield.  The 
oli^e  harvest  of  last  year  was  materi« 
ally  deficient,  and,  to  the  mfinite  dis- 


may  of  all  hoissekeepers,  innkcepeiiy 
and  cooks,  the  large  stone  reservoir, 
which  supplies  all  Rome  with  oil,  fell 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  in  the  event  of 
another  unproductive  year,  the  Duke 
of  Braschi  will  in  all  probability  be 
exposed  to  imminent  peril,  from  the 
ei&cts  of  popular  ^ervescenee.  To  the 
Romans  and  Neapdtitans,  oil  for  dress- 
ing £shy.and  snow  for  cooling  pur- 
poses, are  much  more  essential  than  an 
abundant  supply  of  grain. 

During  this  low  level  of  the  oil, 
two  corpses  became  visabte  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  reservoir.  When  taken  out, 
being  in  perfect  preservation,  like  em- 
bryos in  spirit,  they  were  immediately 
recognised  as  the  bodies  of  two  oil- 
porters,  whose  sodden  disappearance, 
eighteen  months  before,  had  never 
been  accounted  for.  These  poor  feU 
lows,  with  probably  too  much  wine  in 
their  heads,  had  doubtless  lost  thdr 
equilibrium  while  pouring  the  con- 
tents  of  their  oil-tubs  into  the  reseru 
vdr,  and  fallen  intathe  oil,  whi(^^  for 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  had  been 
daily  em^yed  to  dress  and  flavour  the 
food  of  more  than  100,000  people.-^ 
Mathisson,  1796. 


XXXVni.    GAVIH  HAMILTON. 


In  the  house  of  a  sculptor,  near  the 
Borgbese  palace,  I  saw  a  colossal  sta- 
tue of  Antinous,  whidi  that  most  for- 
tunate of  treasure-seekers,  Gavin  Ha- 
milton, discovered  in  the  soil  and  rub- 
bish of  Palestrina  (the  ancient  Prse- 
neste).  At  the  time  of  this  excava- 
tion the  opulent  Duke  of  Braschi,  a 
nepote  of  the  Pope,  was  collecting  an- 
tiques, regardless  of  expense,  to  digni- 
fy his  recently  finished  palace,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  long-established  cus- 
tom of  the  Roman  nobles.  Having 
previously  commissioned  Hamilton  to 
find  him  a  colossal  statue,  as  an  in- 
dispensable item  in  his  gallery,,  the 
disc(Wt:ry  of  the  Antinous  was  happi- 
ly timed,  and  the  Duke  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  the  required  price  of  9000 
scudi  to  the  proprietor,  who  told  him 
that  to  any  one  but  a  nepote  of  the 
Holy  Father  the  price  of  this  admi- 
rable statue  would  have  been  doubled. 


Nor  was  the  eulogtum  of  the  sell^ 
exaggerated.  The  enchanting  beauty 
of  this  statue,  which  was  adorned  with 
Bacchanalian  attributes,  was  sung  in 
sonetti  and  cansone;  and  Visconti 
pronounced  it  the  finest  statue  hither- 
to discovered  Of  the  so  often  and  so  va*< 
riously  sculptured  favourite  of  Adrian. 
The  naked  surfaces  were  all  perfect, 
and  the  drapery  alone  required  partial 
restoratbn. 

The  superstitious  Romans,  wonders- 
ing  at  the  frequent  discoveries  of  this 
indefatigable  excavator,  applied  to  him 
a  ludicrous  tradition,  borrowed  from 
the  dark  ages  of  Faust  and  Paracelsus  ; 
and  drculated  a  report  that  he  had 
promised  his  soul  to  the  deviU  in  con- 
sideration of  which  his  satanic  majes- 
ty had  undertaken  to  point  out,  by  the 
Impping  of  a  small  blue  fiame,  the 
exact  spots  under  which  the  W9rks  of 
ancient  art  were  buried. 


XXXIX.   THE  MUSEUM  OABINUM. 


In  a  deligbtfnl  gr^»ve,  at  the  Villa     sign,  resembling  somewhat  a  temple^ 
B^l^ese,  is  an  edifice  of  classic  de*    and  -calkd  the  Mttseiun  Gabiniira« 


Sketch  of  Italic  and  the  ItaHahi. 


fit 

Here  are  assemUed  the  numerous  and 
remarkable  busts  and  statues  which 
the  British  painter^  Gavin  Hamilton^ 
discovered  amidst  the  rubbish  and 
substructions  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Gabii.  This  fortunate  excavator,  who 
appeared  to.  trace  antiqmties  with  a 
divining-rod^  was  immeasurably  de« 
lighted  with  a  result  so  splendid  and 
comprehensive;  and  the  prince  Borg« 
hese,  to  whom^  as  lord  of  the  soil^  one- 
third  of  the  booty  belonged,  purchased 
the  whole,  and  raised  for  its  reception 
an  edifice,  combining  with  due  atten- 
tion to  the  effects. of  light  and  shade, 
a  classic  elegance  and  propriety  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Vitruvius.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  statues  in  this 
rich  and  important  museum  are  seve- 
ral of  Roman  emperors',  and  of  distin- 
guished as  well  as  notorious  members 
of  their  families.  Here  is  the  finest 
head  of  Tiberius  which  has  yet  been 
discovered ;  adorned  with  the  crown 
of  oak  leaves,  in  allusion  to  his  con- 
quest of  Germany.  The  bust  of  Mar- 
cus Agrippa  surpasses  every  other 
head  of  tnis  great  soldier  and  patron 
of  architecture,  which  has  escaped 
the  devastation  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  features  of  this  time-honoured 
man  bear  the  impress  of  masculine 
sense  and  firmness,  daring  energy,  and 
old  Roman  honesty.  Tne  statue  of 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus, 
is  superlatively  lovely,  and  remark- 
able for  nobility  of  countenance.  It 
is  indeed  a  personification  of  womanly 
dignity,  adorned  with  more  than  hu- 
man beautv.  The  magnificent  sta- 
tues of  Caligula,  aa  Imperator;  of 
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Nero,,  as  Pontifcx ;  and  of  Adrian,  as 
Heros,  afford  abundant  evidence  how 
well  the  universal  principles  of  true 
proi)ortion  were  understood,  and  ap- 
plied at  the  period  of  their  sculpture. 
It  is  important  also  to  the  student  of 
andent  history  to  observe,  that  the 
only  genuine  statue  of  Germanicus 
(as  Heros)  was  discovered  in  friendly 
contiguity  with  those  of  several  con- 
temporaries, who  were>  according  to 
history,  his  enemies.  In  two  busts 
of  Domitius  Corbulo,  who  subjected 
Britain  to  the  Roman  yoke,  I  dis- 
covered a  strong  resemblance  in  the 
eyes  and  profile  to  the  great  Frederick 
of  Prussia ;  a  coincidence  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  striking  likeness  to 
Catherine  of  Russia  discoverable  in  a 
marble  bust  of  Messalina  in  the  Capi- 
toline  museum.  One  of  the  most 
classical  and  perfect  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture  in  the  Museum  Gabi- 
num  is  a  Gnomon,  the  dial  of  which 
is  adorned  with  the  heads  of  the 
twelve  superior  deities,  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  tne  zodiac.  The  workman- 
ship of  the  whole  is  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  excellence  and  finish,  and  the 
redundant  locks  of  the  Thunderer 
are  exquisitely  chiselled.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  mysteries  of  a  Ro- 
man lady's  toilet  may  be  found  here, 
in  the  bust  of  a  female  with  a  mova- 
ble wig.  This  head,  which  is  well 
sculptured,  is  said  to  be  the  bust  of 
Julia  Fia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  Several  instances 
of  similar  wigged  busts  occur  in  the 
Capitoline  museum.  —  Mat hisson, 
1796. 


XL.    LIMITED  NATIONAL  PRIDE  OF  THE  ITALIANS. 


The  national  pride  of  the  Italian 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  native  city.  It  has  even  narrower 
limits.  In  Rome,  the  Trasteverini 
pride  themselves  upon  their  unconta- 
minated  Quirite  blood ;  and,  notwith- 
8ta»iing  their  poverty  and  low  rank 
in  the  social  scale,  they  despise  the 
illustrious  mongreb  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber.  They  regard  as  foreign- 
ers all  people  who  reside  without  their 
own  walls,  or  beyond  the  river ;  and, 
until  lately,  no  genuine  Trasteverino 
could  marry  out  of  his  own  caste  with- 
out degradation.  The  Albanese  boast 
that  Albano  is  the  mother-city  of  the 
mighty  Rome ;  the  people  of  Velletri, 
that  their  city  was  the  birth-place  of 


Augustus  Csesar;  and,  when  I  was 
lately  in  Cori,  the  ancient  Cora,  my 
hostess  told  me,  that  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  in  a  city  700  years  older 
than  Rome,  and  once  the  mistress  of 
the  whole  papal  territory.  '*  There- 
fore," she  added,  "  you  ought  not  to 
despise  the  mean  streets  and  low 
houses." '  The  same  feeling  prompts 
everv  little  town  in  the  Roman  states 
to  dignify  its  gate  with  the  proud  in- 
scription, ''Senatus,populusque,"  &c. 
Thus  all  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of 
the  Italians  is  borrowed  from  periods 
of  antiquity;  and,  where  these  are 
not  sufficiently  imposing,  the  people 
assist  them  with  romantic  fictions. 
Hence  the  wondrous  traditions  assov 
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dated  with  the  ancient  history  of  the 
smaller  cities  throughout  Italy^  some 
of  which  are  orally  current  amongst 
the  inhabitants;  for  instance^  the 
ring  of  ^neas  at  Civita  la  Vigna: 
whue  others  exist  in  old  chronicles^ 
as  at  Orrietro  (Urbs  veterum)  and 
Fiesole. 

In  Cori,  I  heard  the  following  tra- 
dition of  a  contiguous  place^  called  Ci- 
vita la  Penna : — "  A  beautiful  nymph 
was  pursued  by  a  heathen  Moorish 
king^  who  once  reigned  oyer  themoun- 
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tains  of  Cora  and  Norma.  She  ran 
from  Cora  to  the  steen  precipice  oi 
Civita  la  Penna ;  and  when  she  heard 
the  heathen  calling  after  her,  she 
sprang  from  the  cliff  into  the  valley^ 
where  she  was  changed  into  a  lake, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  La 
Nymfa," 

From  this  lake  issues  a  river  which 
threads  its  devious  course  through 
the  Pontine  marshes,  and  was  <^ed 
by  the  ancients  Nymphseus. 


XLI.   THE  SEASON  OF  CRIME  IN  ROME. 


It  is  a  fact,  confirmed  by  long  ob<« 
servation,  that  in  Rome  the  period  of 
penance  and  fasting  is  the  period  of 
crime.  Almost  every  deliberate  mur- 
der, or  other  crime  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  involve  capital  punishment, 
is  committed  at  this  season.  On  the 
other  hand,  crimes  of  su6h  -enormity 
rarely  occur  during  the  period  of 
games  and  festivals.      The  Joyous 


spirit  which  then  prevails  moderates 
the  bad  passions  of  the  Romans,  and 
appears  even  to  elevate  and  purify 
their  character.  These  results  i^ord 
important  materials  for  reflection; 
and  I  suspect  that  a  fair  comparison, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  Roman  people 
with  the  saturnine  inhabitants  of 
northern  Europe,  would  be  somewhat 
unfavourable  to  the  latter. 


ZLII.     ROMAN  PROVERBS. 


N  The  Italian  proverb  of  "  Aspettare 
e  non  venire,"  &c.  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  every  nation  in  Europe; 
but  the  "  Trinity  of  Wisdom,"  from 
which  it  is  borrowed,  is  comparative- 
ly unknown.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  verses,  of  which  I  have  selected  the 
best.  In  some  of  them,  fine  morali- 
ties are  conveyed;  others  are  humo- 
rous only;  but  most  of  them  are 
founded  in  a  practical  knowledge  of 
human  nature  :— 

La  Trinity  della  sapienza. 
Tre  sorte  di  persone  sono  odiose : 
II  povero  superbo, 
II  ricco  avaro, 
II  vecchio  pazzo. 

Tre  sorte  d'uomini  da  fuggire; 
Cantori, 
Vecchi, 
InnamoratL 


Tre  cose  itnbrattono  la  casa ; 
Galline, 
Cani, 
Donne. 

Tre  cose  oonservano  I'amico : 
Onorarlo  in  presenza, 
liOdarlo  in  assenza, 
Ajutarlo  ne'  bisogni. 

Tre  cose  sono  desiderabili ; 
Sanit^, 
Buona  fama, 
Ricchezze. 

Tre  cose  da  morire : 
Aspettar  e  non  venire. 
Star  a  letto  e  non  dormir^, 
Servire  e  non  gradire. 
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80K6S  OF  THB  AFFlCTIONf, 
By  MEf  HSMAKS. 

VI. 

THE  SOLDtE&'s  ]>SAT|I-fiEI>* 

Wto  hoTtlch  die  Mime  dort  UBterselit  I  Daich 
VodL  eln  Bube  war<«-wa]f  g  mtin  LidaJingsgeilanke, 
Wie  sic  sa  lebtn,  xu  tMbea  ine  gie. 

Dra  KAimnt 

Zi^e  ^^efi  to  die,  then  Sun  I — ^My  boyhood's  dream^ 

Was  this ;  and  now  my  spirit,  with  thy  beam^ 

Ebbs  from  a  field  of  victory ! — yet  tho  hour 

Bears  back  upon  me^  with  a  torrent's  power. 

Nature's  deep  longings : — Oh  !  for  some  kind  eye. 

Wherein  to  meet  Love's  fervent  farewell  gaze ; 

Some  breast,  to  pillow  Life's  last  agony ; 

Some  voice,  to  speak  of  Hope  and  brighter  days. 

Beyond  the  Pass  of  Shadows ! — But  I  go, 

I,  that  bave  been  so  loved,  go  hence  alone ; 

And  ye,  now  gathering  round  my  own  hearth's  glow. 

Sweet  firiends !  it  may  be  that  a  softer  tone. 

Even  in  this  moment,  with  your  laughing  glee. 

Mingles  its  feeling  while  ye  speak  of  me : 

Of  me,  your  soldier,  midst  the  mountains  lying,   . 

On  the  red  banner  of  his  battles  dying. 

Far,  far  away !  And  oh !  your  parting  prayer ! 

Will  not  his  name  be  fondly  murmur  d  there  ?— 

It  will ! — a  blessing  cm  that  holy  hearth ! 

Though  clouds  are  darkening  to  o'ercast  its  mirth. 

Mother !  I  may  not  hear  thy  voice  again ; 

Sisters !  ye  watch  to  greet  my  step  in  vain  ; 

Young  mrother,  fare  thee  well ! — on  each  dear  head. 

Blessing  and  love  a  thousand  fold  be  shed. 

My  soul's  last  earthly  breathings ! — May  your  home 

Smile  for  you  ever ! — ^May  no  winter  come. 

No  t^or/</,. between  your  hearts! — May  even  your  tears. 

For  my  sake,  full  of  long-remember'd  years. 

Quicken  the  true  affections  that  entwine 

Your  lives  in  one  bright  bond ! — I  may  not  sleep 

Amidst  our  Fathers,  where  those  tears  might  shine 

Over  my  slumbers ;  yet  your  love  will  keep 

My  memwy  living  in  th'  ancestral  halls. 

Where  shame  ha&  never  trod. — The  dark  night  falls. 

And  I  depart. — The  Brave  are  gone  to  rest. 

The  brothers  of  my  combats ;  on  the  breast 

Of  the  red  field  they  reap'd ; — their  work  is  done— 

Thou,  too,  art  set— farewell,  farewell,  thou  Sun  ! 

The  last  lone  watcher  of  the  bloody  sod. 

Offers  a  trusting  spirit  up  to  God. 


VIL 

THE  CHAKMtl^  HCtlfEIB. 

OhI  ttMt  time  lip»lMllia«Mce  I— lift  hath  MnM 
With  me  btttMngUr  4bMe  1  HOT  thaa  lut. 


Thine  eyei  are  charm'd — thine  earnest  eyes, 

Tboa  Image  of  the  Dead ! 
Jk,  qpoil  within  this  sweetness  Hes, 

A  virtue  thence  is  shed. 

Oft  in  their  meek  blue  light  enshrined, 

A  blessing  seems  to  be ; 
And  sometimes  there,  my  wayward  mind 

A  still  reproach  can  see. 

And  sometimes  Pity — soft  and  deep. 

And  ouivering  through  a  tear ; 
Ev'n  as  if  Love  in  Heaven  could  weep. 

For  Grief  left  drooping  here. 

And  oh  !  my  spirit  needs  that  balm. 

Needs  it  midst  fitful  mirth. 
And  in  the  night-hour's  haunted  calm. 

And  by  the  lonely  hearth. 

Look  on  me  thus^  when  hollow  Praise 

Hath  made  the  weary  pine. 
For  one  true  tone  of  other  days. 

One  glance  of  love  like  thine ! 

Look  on  me  (huSy  when  sudden  glee 

Bears  my  quick  heart  along. 
On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  free 

As  bursts  of  skylark  song. 

In  vain,  in  vain ! — too  soon  are  felt 

The  wounds  they  cannot  flee ; 
Better  in  child-like  tears  to  melt. 

Pouring  my  soul  on  thee ! 

Sweet  face,  that  o*er  my  childhood  shone. 
Whence  is  thy  power  of  change^ 

Thus,  ever  shadowing  back  my  own. 
The  rapid  and  the  strange  ? 

Whence  are  they  charm'd — those  earnest  eyes  ?- 

I  know  the  mystery  well  I 
In  mv  own  trembling  liosom  lies 

the  Spirit  of  the  Spell. 

Of  Memory,  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  born— 

Oh  I  change  no  longer.  Thou ! 
For  ever  be  the  blessing  worn 

On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow ! 


tie  8on§iqfth$  4yection9.  CJvant^ 

VIII. 

THI  DREAMING  CHILD. 

Alaii  w^kHidorffriefihottldthyyeAnkiiow? 
Thy  brow  and  dieek  are  unooUi  u  watera  are 
Whenno  Inreatli  troublet  them, 

BSAUMOKT  Ac  FX.STCHXIt. 

And  18  there  sadness  in  thy  dream,  my  Boy  ?— 
What  should  the  doud  he  made  of  P^'blessed  child !  ~ 
Thy  spirit^  borne  npon  a  breeze  of  joy. 
All  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine^  clear  yet  mild  : 

And  now  thou  tremblest  .'^-Wherefore  ?— >in  My  soul 
There  lies  no  Fast,  no  Future.    Thou  hast  heard 
^  The  sound  of  presage  fh>m  the  distance  roU, 
Thy  breast  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word : 

From  thee  no  Love  hath  gone:  thy  mind's  young  eye 
Hadi  look'd  not  into  Death's,  and.  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  Eternity, 
A  weary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home :  • 

Nor  hath  thy  sense  been  quicken'd  into  pain, 
.   By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved  ;— 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever- changeful  train. 
Glancing  like  dewdrops,  and  as  lightly  moved.     - 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  Passion  toss'd. 
How  art  thou  wilder'd  in  the  cive  of  Sleep ! 
My  gentle  child !  midst  what  dim  phantoms  lost. 
Thus  in  mysterious  anguish  dost  thou  weep  ?       .     . 

Awake !  they  sadden  me— 4hoae  early  tears. 
First  gushings  of  the  strong  dark  River's  flow. 
That  must  o  ersween  thy  wmL  irilh  eoming  yeam-* 
Th'  unfathomable  flood  of  hmaiQ  woe ! 

Awful  to  watch,  ev'n  rolling  through  a  dream. 
Forcing  wild  spray-drops  but  from  Childhood's  eyes !— - 
Wake,  wake !  as  yet  thy  life's  transparent  stream 
Should  wear  the  tide  of  none  but  summer  skies. 

Come  fh)m  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknown. 
Where  now  thy  thoughts  dismay'd  and  darkling  rove. 
Come  to  the  kmdly  region  all  thine  own,  - 
The  Home  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  Love ! 


Happy,  fair  child !  that  yet  a  Mother's  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  visionary  strife ! — 
Oh !  shall  my  Soul,  thus  waken'd  to  rejoice. 
Start  from  th«  dream^like  Wilderness  of  Life  ? 
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Wka(^9tobed<mt? 


7ir 


what's  to  be  done  ? 


We  have  all  heard  or  read  of  a  poor 
ass^  which  pined  away  inmekncnoly 
mood  between  two  hay- ricks,  because 
he  found  it  impossible  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  dexter  or  sinister  mound  was 
most  worthy  to  be  saluted  by  the  first 
bite.  They  both  shed  their  balmy 
fragrance  upon  the  air,  and  each  pout- 
ed out  its  tempting  sides  with  an 
equality  of  beauty  apd  curve  marvel- 
ously  perplexing.  Poor  fellow  !  there 
he  stood,  ruminating  upon  the  point 
of  etiquette,  a  subject  upon  which 
your  genuine  donkey  studieth  much> 
and  acquireth  strange  and  intricate 
notions.  The  sight  must  haye  been 
most  moving  and  most  melancholy  to 
any  of  our  species  who  might  have  be- 
held him  in  his  embarrassment. 

We  have,  however,  great  doubts 
whether  there  ever  existed  so  stupid 
di  fouV'legged  ass  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But,  supposing  the  tale  to  be 
really  true,  we  could  find  it  in  our 
heart  much  more  easy  to  commise- 
rate with  such  an  ass  as  this,  than 
with  those  of  our  own  species,  who, 
surrounded  by  a  tluHuand  sourcea  of 
joy  and  comfort,  and  having  well- 
known  and  unperformed  duties,  are 
ever  exclaiming,  '*  What's  to  be 
done  ?"  The  most  delicious  clover 
that  ever  was  raked  together  by  the 
blooming  nymphs  of  the  valley,  never 
ftfibrded  so  exquisite  a  treat  to  long- 
eared  quadruped,  as  man  experiences 
whtti  conscious  that  he  hath  not  left 
undone  those  things  which  he  knows 
he  is  bound  to  perform.  His  mind  is 
then  filled  with  joy,  and  gladness,  and 
gratitude,  and  praise.  Light  are  hi^ 
slumbers;  and  nis  dreams  are  sooth- 
ing and  airy  as  the  fiutterings  and 
warblings  of  the  feathered  songsters 
of  the  woods.  The  whole  creation 
hath  Uien  for  him  a  new,  and  pure, 
and  glorious  charm ;  and  he  seemeth 
to  have  a  feeling,  as  far  as  in  this 
firail  and  ephemeral  state  he  may  be 
able,  of  "  Good-will  on  earth  and 
peace  toward  man."  There  is  not  one 
among  the  innumerable  comforts 
which  man  enjoys,  that  doth  not  ac- 
quire a  double  zest  from  snch  refiec- 
tions. 

But  no— he  gazeth  listlessly  «pon 
his  duties,  and  neglecteth  them  till 
they  cither  accumulate,  or>  by  perpe- 
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tually  recurring  to  his  mind,  they 
seem  to  address  him  in  the  language 
of  reproach  ;  and  then  he  endeavours 
to  avoid  or  forget  them,  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  by  engaging,  with  feigned  avi- 
dity, in  schemes  of  idle  folly  or  mis- 
called pleasure ;  or  saunters,  grovel- 
ling on,  with  his  feelings  benumbed, 
into  the  paths  of  apathy  and  dream- 
ing procrastination.  Alas!  this  is  no 
imaginary  picture.  Well  do  we  re- 
member the  worthy  Dr  Smithcrs,  who 
was  the  rector  of  a  village  scarcely  a 
mile  from  the  small  town  whereat  we 
were  first  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of 
Greek  verbs.  He  was  a  good  man 
withal,  and  truly  he  might  well  be 
called  a  gentle  man,  for  ^'  he  bore  his 
faculties  so  meekly,"  that  he  would 
not,  by  any  act  of  his,  have  given  pain 
to  a  worm ;  but  he  seemed  ever  to  be 
in  perplexity,  and  enquiring  **  What 
was  to  be  done  ?" 

"  November  skies  were  chill  and 
drear,"  when  the  weak,  though  really 
worthy  couple,  were  sitting  oy  their 
fireside,  and  Mrs  Smithers  addressed 
herspouse, "  Really,  my  dear  Charles, 
it^l  high  time  that  we  settled  what's 
to  be  done  with  the  boy.  He's  now 
near  sixteen,  and  yet"-^— 

"  Ah !  I  know  what  you  would 
say,"  yawned  the  prebendary,  for  so 
high  up  what  he  sometimes  hoped 
should  be  the  episcopal  ladder  had 
the  good  man  climbed, "  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  Charles,  you  know, 
my  dear,  is  no  common  youth,  or  it 
would  be  easy  to  dispose  of  him.  But, 
I  have  several  plans  in  my  head — I 
have  been  thinking — yes — ^let  me  see 
—Well,  just  at  present— I  hardly 
know  what's  to  be  done— however"— 
and  thus  he  would  go  on  prosing  for 
some  half  hour  or  so,  with  the  kind 
intention  of  satisfying  his  wife's  mind 
by  what  he  said  ;  yet  most  especially 
bewildered  within  himself,  and  con- 
tinually thinking,  ''  What's  to  be 
done?" 

He  had  thought  proper,  on  taking 
possession  of  his  prebend,  whidi  was 
in  fact  little  better  than  a  nominal  ho- 
nour, to  take  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
consequently  became  a  marked  cha« 
racter  in  our  thinly-populated  ueigh« 
bourhood.  The  advancement  of  one 
grade  in  society  was  gratifying  to  him, 
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notsomuchperhapsonhisown  account 
as  on  that  of  his  daughter  and  his  son 
Charles }  and^  though  last  not  least, 
because  his  dear  Emilia  looked  with 
mo%t  benign  complacency  upon  his 
well-powdered  wig.  Well  do  we  re« 
member  it,  and  the  awe  with  which  it 
in^ired  us  in  our  boyish  days.  It 
was  a  full-blown  caxon,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  cauliflowers ;  and  might  be 
wen,  surmounted  by  a  most  orthodox 
**  fire-shover'  hat,  moving  to  and  fro 
about  the  little  market- town  above  the 
doctor's  slender  figure,  which,  suppo- 
sing  the  wig  to  have  been  really  one  of 
Flora's  sportive  prodttction8,might  well 
Jiave  represented  the  atalk  thereof. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  was  de- 
lighted when  the  Doctor's  promotion 
was  made  known ;  for  he  was  a  ge« 
neral  favourite,  and  never  suspected 
lo  have  been  unduly  puffed  up  by  his 
new  dignity  save  once,  and  that  was 
^4pon  the  occasion  of  his  walking  into 
the  *'  County  Ball "  room  with  his 
wife  hanging  upon  his  arm,  his  *'  tail " 
consisting  of  his  daughter  Emilia  and 
the  aforesaid  Charles.  It  was  a  proud 
day  for  the  good  man,  for  the  great 
ones  of  the  land  thronged  around  him, 
and  o£&red  their  congratulations ;  and 
l^e  son  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
danced  with  Emilia ;  and  anon  there 
came  about  him,  and  were  introduced 
unto  him,  4u>me  odd  dozen  of  people^ 
who  either  remembered  him  at  Ox- 
ford, or  had  met  him  at  Squiro 
Smith's,  Brown'si  Jones's,  or  Bobin-i 
son's.  Then  was  the  IX)ctor  sensible 
that  he  had  become  a  *^  lion,"  and  be 
f^t  that  there  was  an  opening  made 
for  the  way  of  his  children  in  the 
world,. and  his  fond  paternal  heart 
leaped  within  him  for  joy,  and  he  re- 
solved, in  every  possible  way,  to  avail 
himself  of  every  advantage  in  his- 
power  for  the  welfare  of  those  so  dear, 
to  him.  So,  when  he  got  home,  he 
sat  himself  down  seriously  to  consider 
"  What  was  to  be  done  ?'* 

Weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  but 
he  had  come  to  no  dedsion.  Indeed,  it 
was  unlikely  that  he  should,  seeinff, 
that  dreams  and  visionary  hopes  anS 
wishes  were  all  that  occumed  bis 
fancy,  end  could  form  no  solid  bask 
whereon  to  commence  his  plans.  In 
this  dilemma  he  consulted  our  uode, 
a  military  m«i,  who  retained  to  Uie. 
last  that  decisien  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter 10  e88»itial  in  his  ^loiBaim, 


and  of  which  the  Doot<Nr  stood  so  wo- 
fully  in  need. 

**  What's  to  be  done !"  exclaimed 
the  veteran,  repeating  the  words  with 
which  his  reverend  friend  oenduded 
what  he  meant  to  be  a  distinct  expl%» 
nation  of  his  hopes,  ^Lpectatipns,  Re- 
sources, &c.  '^What's  to  be  done!  I'll 
tell  you  what's  to  be  done.  Send  your 
boy  to  college  as  soon  as  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted. Neither  you  nor  I  are  young* 
Don't  talk  abou$  your  family,  but  «e^ 
— ac^— ac<.  A  pc^tty  tale  should  I 
have  had  to  tell  m  America,  when  the 
French  sloop  was  rounding;  a  point  in 
the  Fenolraoot  river,  to  take  a  position 
which  must  have  given  her  the  com^ 
mand  of  our  station,  if  I  had  bc^n  te 
snivel,  ^  What's  to  be  done?'  There 
she  came  with  the  tide,  and  we  had 
just  as  much  dbance  of  stq^ping  her, 
as  you  and  I  have  of  being  obeyed  if 
we  were  to  cry,  Haiti  ta  the  quick 
march  of  old  Time*  So,  keeping  a 
wood  between  bar  and  our  line  ef 
march,  we  took  a  firesh  position,  lea- 
ving her  to  amuse  herself  with  the 
empty  stockade;  and-^well— welt— 
you  know  the  end— -I  won't  bore  you 
with  an  old  story— rfc^  took  her*^ 
changed  the  tables.  It  was  a  devilish 
'-I  b^  your  pardon^  Doctor,  it  was  a 
deuced— I  mean  a  monstrous  good 
joke,  to  see  the  fellows  when  we 
opeiied  our  Are  upon  them.  Well-* 
well— the  affiiir  stands  thus.  Time  k 
either  vour  friend  or  your  enemy*  The 
fellow  s  never  neutral.  Doctor— make 
him  your  friend,  say  I|  and  lose  not  t 
moment*" 

Some  other  advice  our  undo  gave 
concerning*  the  arrangement  ef  the 
Doctorls  pecuniary  affairs  and  expen« 
diture,  which  shared  the  same  fate  as 
that  we  have  related ;  for  your  prac- 
tised "  what's  to  be  done"  man  hath 
ever  some  expedient  for  putting  off  hie 
decision  for  a  time  ;  and  the  good  man 
found  it  impossible  to  refuse  his  eoiui 
sent  to  Charles's  accepting  an  invito* 
tion  to  spend  a  few  da/a  with  the  sea 
of  a  n^hbouring  gentlenum,  who  b«d 
considerable  influence  in  the  comity. 
These  few  days  beteme  wedu,  be« 
cause  it  would  be  long  cfe  pocar  Cbarks 
would  be  again  able  to  spare  time  fo 
such  enjoyments:  md  then  another 
invitation  came  flrom  another  friend^ 
and  was  accepted,  and  prolonged  foe 
similar  reasons,    fint,  m  the  mean- 
whileir  the  Doctor  was  net  idle.    Oh 
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no^he  wail  bamlf  maifflojei.  Baying 
Halo  hiuMelf^  ''  What's  to  be  done  ?^ 
and  labouring  Jaxi  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion. Did  the  DoetiMr  laag^  himself 
a  hero^  or  philosopW^  about  to  strike 
oat  some  new  ana  undiaoovered  path 
to  hapfdaess,  and  thab  his  mind  was 
as  a  eoimcii  to  direct  him  in  the  un- 
known road,  when  it  was  ineessandy 
q^uniiating  Uiia  querulous  ery  ? 

Whether  he  sat  by  the  fireilde^ 
gazing  upon  theehaoging  forms  tfa«re-> 
in^  or  walked  in  his  ganien^  with  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets^  or  ha^^ 
ing  behind  him^  there  ever  came  over 
his  mind  a  thousand  oobleresolutions* 
And  ten  thousand  goodly  images  and 
fairy  prospects,  of  future  happiness 
and  greatness  for  his  son,  passed  be« 
fbre  the  eyes  of  his  enraptoired  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  identified  himself,  as 
he  meant  to  be,  and  to  act,  in  them  all 
sucoessirely :  but  he  had  not  yet  dev« 
tided  on  tne  exact  course  which  ho 
would  pursue  at  the  preeent  moment* 
So  he  continued  enquiring  "  What  was 
to  be  done  ?"  and  persuading  himself 
that  he  was  winnii^  his  onward  way 
to  the  realization  of  his  splendid  wU 
sions,  ere  he  had  taken  a  single  step  on 
his  joUmey. 

During  this  mental  process  of  his 
fSsither's  to  decide  upon  what  was  to  be 
done  wit&  him,  young  Charles  was 
doing  his  best  to  forget  the  small  quan- 
tity of  Latin  and  Greek  which  he  had 
Ifeen  compelled  to  learn  at  school,  Mid 
acquiring  tastes  and  habits  in  which 
it  was  but  little  likely  that  he  would 
be  able  to  indulge,  in  the  event  of 
"  any  thing  happening  to  his  father," 
as  tbe  modem  phrase  for  the  termina- 
tion of  man's  mortal  career  runs.  A nd 
thus  another  year  rolled  round  ,*  and, 
as  my  tmcle  predicted,  time,  not  ha- 
ving been  made  their  ally,  hadbecome 
their  %nemy,  for  Charles  was  less  fit 
fbr  college  than  at  its  commencement* 
Then  the  Doctor  appeared  to  have 
girded  himself  with  resolution,  and 
was  determined  to  begin,  immediatefy 
after  Christmas,  In  <'  read"  steadily 
with^his  6<m. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  daughter 
Emilia,  whose  personal  charms  were 
highly  extolled  by  the  ''  butterflies" 
of  the  day,  received  instructions  in  the 
showy  accomplishments  of  music,' 
dancing,  and  drawing,  on  which  so 
much  time  is  expended  in  youth,  and* 
so  little  in  maturer  age.  But  £mi» 
Ka's  parents^  like  too  many  more, 


eould  not  pevceivtt  that  their  dau^itev 
wanted  those  essential  qualifications^ 
wiUiout  which,  the  utmost  skill  and 
attention  of  a  master  can  efkek  but 
little  fot  h^  pu^L    She  was  a  good 
eirl,  but  had  ''  no  ear"  for  music,  an4 
her  voioe  vras  barely  '^  passable ;"  and 
as  A)r  drawing-i-BO  similitude  of  anv 
thing  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  emrta 
beneath,  could  be  discovered  in  het 
portfolio.    There  were  trees  like  eab* 
bages,  and  cashes  like  bandbcnces,  and 
figures,  miscalled  human,  which,  small 
as  they  were,  if  they  could  have  beea 
charmed  into  life,  would  have  terrin 
fied  the  whole  vilkge.    But  then  sha 
danced  very  fairly :  that  is  to  say,  she 
could  go  throng  the  ceremony  with- 
out attractii^  much  notice.    For  the 
rest,  we  have  little  to  say  of  her.   We 
have  frequently  in  later  years  tluraghfe 
that,  if  her  mind  had  been  cultivated 
in  youth,  she  would  have  been  a  dif^^ 
lerent  character ;  for  we  are  not  of  the 
oreed  of  the  Mahometans,  but  believe 
that  women  have  souls;  and  it  is 
g^vous  in  our  eyes  to  witness  how 
sadly  they  sire  sometiines  neglected  hf 
parents. 

Matters  were  m  the  state  we  have 
described  at  the  Rectory,  when  we 
were  under  tl\e  necessity  of  losing  si^ 
of  the  family  for  seversl  years.  It  had 
been  our  misfortune  to  lose  our  pa* 
rents  when  very  voung,  aad  we  were 
consequently  under  the  orders  of  our 
good  uncle  before  mentioned.  We 
were  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and,  as  is  customary  with  nnfeathered 
Inpeds  at  that  period,  thought  very 
highly  of  our  own  abilities,  and  felt  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  we  should  make  • 
very  considerable  figure  in  the  age  we 
were  about  to  live  in.  We  had  "  done 
schooling,"  and  our  undo  intended  us 
for  the  army ;  but  we  preferred  i^ 
navv,  for  a  much  better  reason  than 
we  nave  been  able  to  give  fbr  many  of 
eur  preferences  in  after  life,  namely,' 
because  the  flag  of  our  country  was 
then  rooming  upon  the  ocean,  con- 
quering, and  to  conquer,  and,  <'  hke  an 
eagle  in  a  dovecote,  fluttering"  the 
enemy.  We  had  already,  in  our 
minds  eye,  a  fine  seventy-four,  of 
wfai^  we  purposed  taking  the  com- 
mand, and  performing  very  extraordii^ 
nary  fisats  in  the  Channel,  which  we 
sheeted  to  be  the  scene  of  our  ex- 
ptoits,  in  consequence  ef  the  facility 
with  which  we  eould  run  our  prizee 
into  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and 
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ihence  run  up  to  London  to  arrange 
the  afikirs  of  our  prize-money  and  pro- 
motion^  and  run  dovm  to  sec  our  uncle^ 
and  refresh  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  recital  of  particulars  which  it 
would  he  impossible  to  put  into  the 
Gazette.  This  was  all  very  fine^  our 
Ainde  said^  but  still  he  never  would 
talk  seriously  about  the  navy>  although 
he  confessed  that  the  life  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  state  of  our  army,  were  not 
then  exactly  as  he  wished  them  to  be. 
Therefore  he  deferred  presenting  us 
with  a  pair  of  colours  until  we  had 
seen  something  of  the  world ;  and  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  policy,  but  told 
us  his  plans  and  reasons  in  that  open, 
straightforward,  manly  manner,  for 
which  (as  well  as  his  other  virtues) 
we  always  respected  him,  and  shall 
ever  reverence  his  memory.  The  idea 
of ''  seeing  the  world"  intoxicated  our 
young  imagination,  and  the  few  first 
days,  after  a  journey  to  London  was 
announced,  were  spent  in  great  and 
consequential  hurry,  running  to  and 
fro,  and  doing  nothing.  But  when 
the  last  day  that  we  were  to  spend 
among  the  endeared  scenes  of  our 
youth  arrived,  and  we  felt  that,  on  the 
next,  we  were  to  be  launched  forth 
into  the  world,  a  tendef  melancholy 
sense  of  the  important  nature  and  un. 
certain  event  of  the  desperate  plunge 
.we  w^e  about  to  take  came  over  our 
mind.  We  took  a  solitary  stroll  to 
feast  our  eyes,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
upon  the  river,  and  the  hall,  and  the 
little  park  and  the  church,  and  the 
three  beech-trees  on  the  mount,  and 
then  slowly  returned  to  bid  adieu  to 
certain  juvenile  property  which  we 
possessed  in  our  uncle's  small  domain. 
The  house  was  of  stone,  dug  from 
a.neighbouring  quarry  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  back  was  a 
perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
architectural  style  of  tliat  age ;  but  the 
front  had  been  modernized  in  the  days 
of  the  first  George.  Since  that  period 
no  innovation  had  been  i)ermitted,  and 
it  stood,  in  solid,  elegant  simplicity,  on 
the  hill  side,  its  square  grey  outline 
strongly  defined  against  an  avenue  of 
towering  elms.  The  whole  seemed  to 
be  an  emblem  of  its  veteran  possessor, 
—firm,  venerable,  and  respectable. 
The  "  grounds"  consisted  of  only 
fourteen  acres,  divided  near  the  centre 
by  the  house,  offices,  and  kitcheii-gar- 
den,  the  latter  with  its  moss-clad  stone 
walls^  much  too  conspicuous  for  mon 


dern  taste. .  But  the  whole  arrimge* 
ment  was  delightful  toits  owner,  inas^ 
much  as  it  affivded  an  occasional  change 
of  pasture,  under  his  own  eye,  to  two 
favourite  chargers,  which  we  used  to 
notice  were  always  grazing  in  front  of 
the  house  whenever  there  was. com- 
pany at  dinner.  We  have  since  had 
some  doubts  whether  old  Inglis  did 
not  confine  them  to  that  moiety  of 
their  domain  on  such  occasions,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  be  noticed  by  the 
guests,  and  afford  his  master  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relating  certain  stories  where- 
in they  made,  each  in  his  turn,  no  in- 
considerable figure.  For  our  own  parts 
we  had,  from  our  earliest  recollection, 
a  sort  of  accredited  license  to  roam 
wheresoever  we  would,  and  do  what- 
ever we  plea^  within  the  fences  of 
that  beautiful  little  place,  isubject  only 
to  the  surveillance  of  old  Inglis,  who 
was  ever  more  ready  to  join  in  our 
schemes  than  to  interpose  his  depu- 
ted authority:  so  that  we  have  fre- 
quently since  made  it  a  question  of 
debate  within  ourselves,  whether  we 
were  not  what  is  commonly  called 
"spoilt?" 

-  On  the  day  in  question  we  found 
ourselves,  towards  evening,  silting  un- 
der the  walls  of  an  old  ivy-dad  ruin 
of  a  round  tower,  built  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  garden,  no  one  knows 
when  or  why.  We  had,  in  happier 
hours,  penned  up  a  glittering  riU  of 
the  pure  element  which  issued  from  a 
spring  above  the  house,  and  after  sup- 
frying  the  wants  of  the  inmates,  made 
its  rustling  way  over  a  narrow  pebbly 
bed  to  that  spot  which  we  had  chosen 
for  our  waterfall.  Never  shall  we 
forget  the  triumphant  delight  with 
which  we,  after  almost  a  fortnight's 
toil,  heaping  up  stones  and  "  puddling" 
clay,  sat  down  to  watch  the  rising  of 
the  sparkling  water.  It  seemeil  a  long 
time  ere  the  element  had  attained  the 
brink  of  our  barrier.  Then  we  gazed 
thereon  most  intensely ;  and  our  cup 
overflowed  with  joy  when  the  first 
trickling  came  down  to  the  rocky 
basin  we  had  formed  beneath.  And^ 
anon,  we  beheld  the  falling  element 
swell  into  picturesque  beauty.  The 
spot  which,  an  hour  before,  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  hole  in  the  earth, 
dark,  damp,  and  dismal,  was'  now  all 
life,  and  motion,  and  beauty ;  and  a 
cheerful  melody  came  forth  from  its 
depths — and  all  appeared  to  be  the 
work  of  our  own  han4B«    The  Blan^ 
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dasian  fount  could  not  have  been  half 
80  clear.  There  mi^t  be  a  greater 
fall,  we  allowed,  at  Tivoli ;  but  then  it 
could  not  be  more  romantic ;  and  as 
for  the  cataracts  and  plunges  of  the 
Niagara^  Nile,  and  Rhine,  it  was  al- 
lowed generally  that  they  were  terri* 
fie  rather  than  beautiful.  But  in  ours 
there  was  nothing  alarming,  the  main 
fall  being  precisely  four  feet  three 
inches.  There  we  might  sit  and  read^ 
or  muse  in  security— and  not  we  alone, 
but,  in  after  times — oh  yes,  even 
Uien  we  had  strange  dreams  respect- 
ing the  future ;  and  when  we  left  that 
great  work  of  our  own  hands  on  the 
first  night  of  its  completion^  we  in- 
wardly and  proudly  breathed^  "  Exegi 
monumentum !" 

This  wonderful  performance  was 
achieved  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our 
age,  by  and  with  the  aid  of  Corporal 
Inglis ;  and,  on  the  morning  after  its 
completion,  our  uncle,  who,  during  its 
prc^ess,  had  kept  aloof,  from  a  high 
notion  of  honour  that  he  might  not 
rob  us  of  our  laurels,  walked  with  us, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  spot,  ta  see  and 
approve.  We  revealed  then  to  him 
our  intention  of  planting  a  willow, 
and  of  framing  a  rustic  seat,  &c.  &c 
and  he  forthwith  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  ^ave   us  a    convincing 

Eroof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
e  held  our  abilities ;  and  then  he  be- 
stowed upon  us  some  good  advice, 
which  we  did  not  then  value  mayhap 
quite  so  much  as  we  ought,  but  which 
we  have  often  thought  of,  and,  we 
hope,  derived  benefit  from  since.  The 
main  purport  thereof  was  to  impress 
upon  our  mind  that  happiness  was 
the  result  of  employment. 

"  Never  be  without  a  task  of  ^me 
sort,  boy,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  let  it 
be  useful,  if  possible;  but,  at  all 
events,  let  it  be  harmless.  The  mind 
and  body  both  require  exercise.  Use 
them,  work  them  both,  boy.  They'll 
both  get  stronger,  and  make  you  a 
man  sooner,"  (this  was  then  a  proud 
inducement,)  '^  and  a  happier  man. 
Habit  is  second  nature.  The  habit  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  yourself,  sir," 
(tbe  appellation  '*  Sir"  always  indica- 
ted that  our  uncle  was  getting  upon 
military  ground,)  **  will  produce  deci- 
sion of  character,  without  which  a 
man  cannot  be  fit  for  any  command. 
There  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  know- 
ledge that  may  not  be  useful  to  a  sol- 


dier. Perhaps  this  little  work  of  yours 
may  lead  you  to  look  into  the  nature 
of  the  channels  of  rivers,  a  matter  of 
no' small  consequence  sometimes  in  a 
campaign.  But,  at  all  events,  one 
employment  or  one  acquirement  al- 
ways paves  the  way  for  another,  and 
enables  a  man  to  feel  an  interest  in 
something  or  every  thing  that  is  going 
on  around  him.  And  then  he  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  promotion  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  there's  litde  risk  of  his 
being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  those 
poor  devils,  who  saunter  about  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  looking 
confoundedly  stupid,  blinking  and 
winking,  and  yawning,  "  What  s  to  be 
done?"  . 
Between  this  period  and  that  of  our 

going  forth  into  the  world,  five  years 
ad  glided  by ;  and,  during  their  pro- 
gress, we  had  framed  the  rustic  seat, 
and  planted  the  willow,  and  studied 
and  read  for  many  an  hour  beneath  its 
shade ;  and  we  had  never  felt  at  a  loss 
about  *'  What  was  to  be  done,"  save  up- 
on one  subject.  That  subject  was  ut- 
terly incomprehensible  \o  us.  It  was 
a  strange  and  intense  internal  commo- 
tion with  which  we  were  ever  affected 
whenever  we  Saw  a  certain  young  lady, 
or  even  when  her  name  was  mention- 
ed. We  felt  that  we  should  have  been 
delighted  to  make  her  a  present  of 
every  description  of  property  we  had, 
and  of  ourselves  into  the  bargain; 
and,  doubtless,  had  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  we  should  have  de- 
cided the  matter  by  throwing  *'  the 
lot"  at  her  feet.  But  the  Colonel 
was  a  widower ;  and  Maria  had  a  mo- 
ther, and  brothers  and  sisters;  and, 
moreover,  was  somewhat  elevated 
above  us  in  society :  consequently  we 
met  but  seldom ;  and  then  amid  scenes- 
of  humdrum  formality.  So  we  knew 
not  what  was  to  bo  done.  This  was 
the  first  secret  we  ever  kept  from  the 
Colonel,  and  an  irksome  one  it  was : 
but  we  could  not  tell  him.  Once  or 
twice  we  had  resolved  so  to  do,  but 
her  name  *'  hung  fire,"  as  the  corporal 
would  have  said,  upon  our  lips.  There- 
fore, on  the  day  before  our  departure^ 
we  magnanimously  resolved,  that,  if 
we  could  not  suppress,  we  would  con- 
ceal the  state  of  our  feelings,  and  en- 
deavour, as  soon  as  we  got  into  ^'  the 
world,"  to  do  something  which  might 
prove  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  ai^ 
pirings  of  our  soul. 


It  WM  at  thii  erisit  that  we  fMi  medically  apeakiflgt  fttt  to-^e  thapa 

eiymntitted  tbe  sin  <tf  rhynung  at  any  of  Dryataff :  and,  in  ^bie  time,  it  warn 

IcDgtk  bis  lot  to  attend  the  good  k^  in  her 

The  nest  morning  we  aceompanied  last  illness.  At  first  no  *^  danger" 
omr  nnde  to  London  ;  and  looked  was  appvdiended.  The  discH'der  waa 
about  us,  and  went  into  company;  *^  a  sort  of  a  temporary  aflfectioB/'  as 
and  saw  snch  sights,  and  did  such  Drystaffsaid;  the  patient  had  mer^ 
tilings,  as  all  the  [^ople  in ''the  world"  trtenaoold.  Then,  when  a. week  or 
have  heen  seeing  and  doing  there  ever  two  had  elapsed,  and  the  ]Mor  wonmi 
since,  up  to  the  present  moment  We  was  evidently  worse,  notwithstanding 
then  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands,  ^  prognostications  and  daily  yisita 
and  tisited,  and  minutely  inspected,  of  her  medkal  attendant,  and  of  tiio 
all  the  fortresses  and  fields  connected  little  liveried  boy  with  the  basket^ 
with  Marlborough's  campaigns.  The  whom  our  uncle  used  to  call  his  ar^ 
defight  and  pride  which  the  Colonel  mour  bearer,  the  Rector  began  to  be 
evinced  in  that  progress  we  shall  nevei*  uneasy,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  by 
fbrget.  The  daysof  bis  youth  seemed  saying  Uiat  really  he  did  not  knew 
to  have  returned  upon  him :  his  step  "  What  was  to  be  done?" 
was  as  the  tread  of  a  giant ;  and  the  Now,  whether  there  was  any  ground 
hours  we  spent  on  horseback  and  on  for  the  suspicion,  or  whether  the  no- 
foot  were  unconscionable.  But  we  tion  took  its  rise  from  a  feeling  of 
feel  the  recollection  of  those  days  so  envy,  whieh  doth  **  merit  as  its  shade 
strong  upon  us,  that  we  will  not  trust  pursue,"  so  it  was,  that  a  prerjudice 
our  pen  further — we,  remember  that  against  the  medicdl  abilities  of  the 
we  are  not  novo  writing  cither  his  Ufe  aforesaid  Drystaff  had  gone  fodi 
or  our  own.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  among  certain  ei  the  dwellers  in  the 
Our  wanderings  far  and  wide  upon  the  little  market  town.  Uhhapjuly,  tooy 
Continent  occupied  the  space  of  three  for  the  practitioner,  the  idea  was  che« 
years;  and  then  we  once  more  found  rished  by  the  fairer  portion  of  D9 
ourselves  at  home.  Smithers  acquaintance ;  and  one  day 

During   our   absence,   poor   Mrs  the  good  man  was  startled  item  his 

Smithers  nad  been  gathered  to  her  fa«  apathy  by  two  ladies,  who  were  the 

thers.    Her  death  was  a  sore  bereave-  mothers  of  families,  and  moreover  wdl 

ment  for  the  poor  Doctor :  but  some  stricken  in  years,  and  conseqvently 

of  the  *'  cotene"  of  the  little  market  m^ht  be  considmd  fairly  entitled  te 

town  scrupled  not  to  say  that  the  speak  and  to  be  heard  in  such  a  case. 

event  would  not  have  taken  place  had  They  had  been  to  the  Rectory  for  a 

Doctor  Stemwell  been  called  m  sooner,  morning  call  of  enquiry,  and  the  Doe« 

It  seemed,  according  to  their  account,  tor  gallantly  escorted  them  bade  into 

that  the  Doctor  had  formed  an  ac«  the  town.     Thus  they  had  him  to 

^uaintance  with  one  Drystaff,  who  themsdves,  and  they  lifted  up  their 

came  from  nobody  knew  where,  -(for  voices,  and  ceased  not  to  speak  disre- 

hi  those  days  the  medical  ordeal  was  spectfuUy  of  his  medical  friend  until 

not  so  severe  as  at  present,)  and  "  set  the  walk  was  terminated ;  and  then 

up"  as  surgeon,  apothecary,  &c.  in  the  took  leave  of  their  oraapanion  with 

town.  This  gentleman  having,  at  first,  mournful  shakings  of  the  head,  and 

Bttle  practice,  was  ever  to  be  found  warning  uplifdngs  of  the  hands,  and 

among  the  loungers  in  the  **  news-  affirmations  that  they  knew  well  what 

room'  enquiring  "  What  was  to  be  they  should  do  if  they  were  in  hia 

done?"  And  there  the  Doctor  and  he  place. 

met  so  constantly,  and  their  time  was  Poor  man !  they  had  certainly  sac* 

so  similarly  employed,  or  rather  un-  eeeded  in  shaking  his  oonfidenee  in 

employed,  that  an  intimacy  was  the  DrystaflTs  abilities  for  the  moment ; 

natural  result.  but  then  he  knew  not  ^caetly  **  What 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  thU  was  to  be  done  ?    If  he  employed  aiw 

t^nion  of  congenial  souls  was  firmly  other  medical  man,  he  felt  it  would 

cemented,  the  old-established  practi-  be  a  breach  of  friendship;  and  so,  iii 

tioner,  poor  old  Lingeron,  departed  ibdancholy  mood,  he  went  to  ''the 

Ibis  life,  and  left  his  patients,  **  no  news-room,"  the  general  ^ace  of  re« 

iton  of  his  succeeding,"  to  be  scrambled  fuge  for  the  ennuy^  of  a  eoaotry 

for  by  the  surviving  operators.    The  town ;  and  there,  amr  a  brief  inter- 

Smithers  family,  as  a  matter  of  course^  yal>  he  was  joined  by  the  sul:jest  of 
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l«te  exmmMatu  Am  Aey  wevt 
idene,  th^  spoko,  of  courae,  (after 
first  agtvd^  npdii  the  j^mae  state 
of  the  weatner,}  coneerning  the  pa* 
tient*  *'  Mj  dear  dr/'  said  the  reve^ 
mud  Doetor>  "  I  weai\f  begin  to  be 
■eriott^  iHieasjr  about  my  dear  wife's 
ritoatwn.  Now^  do  teU  iiie>  as  a 
iiieBd/what  you  think  exaetly  of  ha 
ease?"  Ihystaff  forthwith  proceeded 
to  shrug  his  shoalders^  to  take  a  pin^ 
ef  sniii^  to  stir  the  &re,  wfaieh  needed 
it  not,  and  to  tafic  in  a  mystical,  fuli- 
ginous style,  concerning  diyers  of  the 
Bomerous  iiis  whidi  flesh  is  heir  to  ; 
s»d  eooduded  by  saymg  diat  nothing 
wi»  to  be  dMie  wildioui  time,  and  that 
they  should  soon  asc^tain  the  ^fect 
d  some  medicine,  of  a  di€fer^t  sort 
fRHn  any  he  had  hitherto  exhibited  ; 
and  ^en,  he  had  no  doubt,  he  ^ould 
be  able  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
eount.  ^,  with  lltde  variety,  mat- 
ters we»t  on  thus  for  another  mon^ ; 
and  l^en,  certain  eymntoms  of  an 
ttla^mng  nature  induceol  the  patient 
hers^  to  widi  for  ^e  advice  of  Dr 
StemweM,  a  i^ydcian  whose  celebrity 
was  great  tbroug^ut  the  country. 
And  wh«i  he  came,  he  certainly  did 
aay  that  he  wicked  he  had  been  sent 
f<nr  sooner;  but  he  m%ht  perhaps 
have  expressed  l^e  same  wish  had 
any  otiier  apothecary  been  in  att^KU 
ance.  So,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  poor  woman^s  time  was  eome.  We 
have  already  stated  the  event. 

The  plan  of  steadily  reading  Latin 
imd  Greek  with  \m  son  Chavles,  which 
the  Doctor  had  resolved  upon,  wss  ne* 
cessarily  i^rocrastinated  from  time  to 
time  during  his  mother's  illness ;  and, 
after  her  death,  the  worthy  widower's 
mind  was  certainly,  for  a  considerable 
period,  in  a  state  very  unfit  for  such 
an  undertaking.  Another  year  had 
thus^ipt  by,  and  then  the  long«talked 
of  coinrse  of  study  was  commenced, 
«nd  the  Doctor  discovered,  with  no 
small  dismay,  that  Charles  had  retro- 
graded sadly  in  his  learning;  inso- 
mndi  as  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retrace,  with  toil  and  difficulty,  the 
path  which,  two  yeM*s'back,  bad  been 
comparatively  easy.  Let  it  not  be  aup- 
posed  that  this  adiievement  was  well 
performed ;  no— your  "  What's  to  be 
done?"  man  cannot  long  persevere  in 
any  <me  plan ;  he  is  ever  wearily  shifts 
ing  his  ground.  The  bodrs  were  con- 
tinually dtangedf^-eometimes  a  wedc 
pawed  flithoot  af^retding f  and  that 


rtiitloua  day,^^  to-morrow,''  was  con<^ 
tinually  presenting  itself  as  move  fit 
for  the  surmounting  of  difficulties  tlum 
that  which  was  at  the  moment  wing-* 
ing  its  way  into  the  past. 

Another  yeur  bad  tnus  gone  by,  and 
Charies  haa  impereeptiUy  stept  into 
manhood  without  b^ng  even  entered 
at  college;  imd  then  the  question  of, 
'^What's  to  be  done?"  ann^ed  die 
Doctor  on  a  sujbject  that  wounded  his 
feelings  excessively.  He  had  noade  a 
discovery,  whidi  at  first  he  was  un- 
willing to  adoiowledge,  thou^  some* 
wk^t  similar  hath  occurred  to  many 
ft  fair  achcdar.  He  found  that  time^ 
''  edax  rerum,"  had  marveiiously  rust« 
ad  his  Greeic  and  Latin.  He  could 
not  discern  the  beauties  s^  Sophockn ; 
there  was  a  sad  indistinetness  in  many 
parts  of  Herodotus,  and  even  the  ku^^v 
TUti^tM  of  Xenophon  was  provokingly 
perplexing  witlu)ut  the  Latin  transhu 
toon.  "  What  was  to  be  done  ?"  Cicero 
hioMdf  was  c^cure,  though  certainly 
his  style  appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever* 
Virgil  had  ever  been  his  favourite,  be-f 
oause  of  the  aptitude  of  that  author 
Sot  quotation,  in  which  the  worthy 
Jlector  loved  to  indulge.  Consequent- 
ly he  had  frequently  dipped  Jtherein, 
aiui  might  be  said  to  be  nearly  ^^up" 
in  the  ^neid.  So,  for  the  next  six 
months,  they  employed  themselves 
re-reading  ^at  beautifid  poem,  with 
«  book  or  two  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  by  way  of  variety.  The  Doctor, 
however,  knew  too  well  how  ^ttle  be 
was  doing  for  his  son,  not  to  feel  H 
times  exceedingly  uneasy.  But  ^he 
eould  not  decide  upon  ''  What  was  to 
be  done?"  Now,  as  he  was  by  no  means 
what  is  commonly  termed  a  fool,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  folly  of  his 
conduct,  it  is  proper  here  to  state,  that 
he  had  long  since  discovered  that  his 
income  was  not  proportioned  to  the 
style  of  Kviog  whidi  he  had  deemed 
necessary  to  adopt  when  his  clerical 
honours  had  been  conferred  on  hiuK 
His  parties  were  not  frequent,  nor 
was  there  any  manifest  extravagance 
in  his  habits.  But  there  had  ever  been 
a  lack  of  system  in  all  bis  domestic 
^H^angements;  and  since  the  death  c^ 
his  wife,  matters  appeared  to  be  worse 
managed  than  before;  and  there  seem- 
ed but  little  chance  of  amendment, 
^for  his  daughter  £milia,  with  whom 
he  oonsuhed  on  the  subject,  was  xlU 
terly  ignorant  of  all  household  con« 
oerni^^wsd  candidly  ^onfesfled  A«  M, 
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Whafs  h  he  done  ? 


J^Junt, 


not  know  ^^  What  was  to  be  done  ?"  So 
the  decision  rested  with  himself;  and 
he  gloomily  pored  orer  his  Christmas 
bills^  wondering  how  it  was  that  they 
could  amount  to  so  much^  and  resol- 
ving to  reduce  his  expenses^  if  not  his 
establishment^  but  could  not  decide 
on  the  precise  step  most  proper  to  be 
taken  for  the  effecting  of  so  desirable 
a  purpose ;  aiid  was  consequently  con- 
tent, ybr  the  present,  to  dwell  over  the 
old  mental  enquiry. 

Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  say, 
in  order  to  account  for  his  not  having 
adopted  the  plain  straightforward 
course  of  sending  Charles  to  some  one 
of  the  numerous  respectable  young 
clergymen,  fresh  from  their  reading, 
who  would  have  been  happy  to  receive 
him  as  a  companion^  to  cheer  and  em- 
ploy their  time  in  the  retirement  of  a 
country  village.  There  was,  however, 
another  plan  which  appeared  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well,  and 
would  not  interfere  with  his  domestic 
arrangements;  and  that  was,  to  en- 
gage the  son  of  an  old  friend,  whose 
widowed  mother  had  contrived  to  eco- 
nomize so  well  for  many  years,  as  to 
be  enabled  to  send  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  at  this  period  "  reading 
for  his  degree."  Therefore  young 
Blackwell  came  to  the  Rectory ;  and, 
after  a  visit  of  some  few  weeks  during 
the  vacation,  it  was  settled  that  he 
should  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  return  and  take  up  his  abode 
with  them  immediately  after  his  "  great 
go."  As  the  young  man  was  thus  se- 
cure of  a  title  for  orders  from  the  Doc- 
tor when  he  should  attain  the  age  of 
tbree-and-twenty,  besides  other  "  con- 
siderations," the  arrangement  seemed 
perfectly  to  the  taste  of  all  parties. 
The  good  Rector  wa%  particularly  de- 
lighted :  for,  during  his  late  enquiries 
about "  What  was  to  be  done?"  he  had 
been  harassed  with  a  sad  conviction 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
something  in  order  to  r^uce  his  ex- 
penditure. Yet  he  could  not  part 
with  his  old  servant  Peter,  because 
Thomas,  the  boy,  was  fit  only  to  wait 
at  table,  and  do  indoor  work,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  garden ;  and 
there  was  not  a  better  manager  in  the 
county  than  his  cook ;  and  as  for  part- 
ing with  Martha,  who  had  been  his 
dear  wife's  own  maid,  and  who  was 
now  transferred  to  Emilia, — that  was 
quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  ser- 
vices of  the  kitchen-girl  were  absolute- 


ly neoes«ary,J— be»Mes,  her  wa^  were 
so  very  trifling.  For  these  reasoan^ 
therefore,  was  the  Doctor,  as  usual, 
utterlv  at  a  loss.  But  now,  as  there 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  family,  he 
resdved  to  make  himself  perfectly  ea- 
sy, and  to  feel  convinced,  malgre  some 
certain  misgivings,  that  it  was  right 
and  proper  to  let  matters  go  on  as 
usual  until  the  time  should  arrive  for 
Charles's  departure  for  Oxftnrd.-  And 
then,  when  his  family  would  be  redu- 
ced to  only  two  persons,  he  might  ea« 
sily  curtail  his  expenditure. 

It  was  some  months  before  our  re- 
turn that  young  Blackwell  became  an 
inmate  of  the  Rectory.  He  was  a  strange 
fellow ;  alternately  bashful  and  pre- 
suming; awkward  and  uncouth  in  his 
manners,  yet  aping  every  mincing 
dandy,  of  a  certain  grade,  that  fellin 
his  way,  and  ever  talkuig  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  thing,  custom,  and  mode, 
being  *'  gentlemanly."  Pie  had  withal 
an  exce^iug  good  opinion  of  himself, 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  situation  in 
which  he  stood  as  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superior  abilities,  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  bareip 
passed  his  examination.  Some  of  his 
contemporaries  have  indeed  averred  to 
us  their  belief  that  he  would  have 
been  plucked,  had  not  one  of  the  ex- 
amining masters  been  acquainted  with 
hb  poor  mother :  but  this  we  consider 
as  a  libel,  firmly  believing  that  thegen- 
tlemen  appointed  to  perform  soimport** 
atit  a  duty  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 

Our  uncle  made  up  a  little  dinner- 
party for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
trodudhg  the  said  youth,  of  whose 
father  he  had  known  somewhat,  to 
some  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  and,  with  that  true  '^  gen- 
tlemanly" tact  and  kind  feeling  which 
ever  marked  his  actions,  endeavoured 
to  make  his  guest  feel  at  his  ease,  and, 
if  possible^  to  *'  bring  him  out."  But, 
after  a  multitude  of  vain  endeavours, 
the  old  gentleman  gave  the  thing  up 
in  despair ;  and  scrupled  not  to  tell  us 
shortly  afterwards  that  the  fellow  was 
a  fool. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events, 
poor  Emilia  had  been  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  her  parent's  "  What's  to 
be  done  ?"sfttefn.  Left  entirely  to  her- 
self, her  time  was  divided  between  the 
contents  of  the  circula'ing  library 
(then  much  more  **  trashy'  than  at 
present)  and  hearing  and  telling  town 
*'  news;"  and  the  latter  oecupatioii 
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-l^ingiiaoreaniusin^,  attd  perhaps  rbn- 
dering  Her  more  acceptable  in  society, 
soon  engaged  almost  the  whole  of  her 
time.  The  worthy  Rector  too,  at  first, 
listened  with  interest  to  her  town  and 
village  gossip,. inasmuch  as  it  served 
to  beguile  the  tedious  pn^ess  of  time, 
which  ever  marches  heavily  along  with 
tbe  man  who  has  no  pursuit  or  settled 
plan  of  action.  But,  it  is  dae  to  the 
character  of  the  Rector  to  add,  that, 
when  his  dau^ter's  news  assumed  the 
character  of  scandal,  as,  in  due  course,' 
it  inevitably  did,  he  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  began  to  think  seriously 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  dear 
girl  was  spending  her  time.  The  re- 
sult was,  as  usual,  ''  What's  to  be 
done  ?"  Div^s  plans,  ay  and  excel- 
lent plans  too,  flitted  before  him  as  he 
lay  cogitating  on  hispiUpw,  or  ^*  daun- 
dering"  in  his  garden  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  He  would  write  to  an 
accomplished  lady  whom  he  had  for- 
merly  known,  who  resided  atBath,  and 
received  into  her  establishment  alimit- 
ed  number  of  young  ladies,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  the  best  masters,  and 
were  introduced  into  the  best  society 
under  her  own  eye.  But  then  the 
state  of  his  finances,  considering  that 
Charles  must  go  to  Oxford,  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  that  idea  for  the 
: present;  and  other  schemes  were 
i^ndoned  for  similar  reasons. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  are 
unworthily  reflecting  upon  the  Doctor 
for  an  indecision  for  which  poverty 
were  a  sufficient  excuse.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  the  state  of  his  flnances  was 
the  consequence  of  his  want  of  deci- 
sion. He  knew  that  if  his  children 
lived,  they  must  arrive  at  years  of  ma« 
turity:  and  he.  knew  that  unto  him 
only  could  thev  look  for  support ;  and 
when  he  dared  to  think,  he  felt  that 
he  was  not  treading  in  a  path  that  wo^ 
likely  to  terminate  in  their  happiness. 

**  At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  blames  his  infamous  delay ; 
Yet  lingers  on  till  sixty-^and  again, 
In  all  tlie  magnanimity  of  thought, 
Resolves  and  re-resolves.  Then  dies  the 
same." 
This  was  the  state  of  the  Doctor's 
mind.    He  spent  his  days  in  fruitless 
conviction  of  error,   ever  enquiring, 
"What's  to  he  done?" 

He  never,  but  on  one  occasion,  at- 

tempjted  to  justify  his  procrastination 

•.to  our  unde^  who  was  acquainted  with 


the  exact  state  of  his  affairs ;  and  then 
he  averred  that,  considering  the  posi* 
tion  which  he  held  in  society,  he  real- 
ly did  not  know  how  he  could  consist*- 
ently  do  otherwise  than  he  did;  for 
that  any  reduction  in  his  establish- 
ment would  have  a  very  strange  look, 
and  really  he  didn't  know  what  people 
would  think.  There  would  have  been 
no  difficulty,  he  allowed,  if  hehad  never 
kept  more  than  one  man-servant,  and 
so  on ;  but  now  '*  it"  would  have  a 
very  strange  appearance.  To  all  this, 
and  more  of  the  like  calibre,  the  vete^ 
ran  listened  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  pain,  and  then  responded  in 
this  wise.  "  My  dear  Doctor,  you 
and  I  have  known  each  other  too  long 
to  render  it  necessary  that  we  should 
talk  nonsense,  and  endeavour  to  bam- 
boozle one  another.  Shew  me  the 
man  that  would  think  the  worse  of 
you  for  doing  your  duty  to  your  wife 
and  children,  and  I'll  prove  the  fellow 
to  be  unworthy  of  your  friendship. 
Vour  position  in  society  indeed ! 
Have  you  a  friend  or  acquaintance 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  value  of  your 
living?  It  is  worth  eight  hundred, 
and  by  G— d ! — I  beg  your  pardon — 
:liow  the  devil  you  have  muddled  that 
sum  away  every  year  lately,  seems 
marvellous;  but  no  matter,  eo  it 
seems  to  be.  What  would  be  your  opi- 
nion of  a  general  who  allowed  his  men 
to  stand  upon  a  hill  to  be  swept  a  way 
by  the  «iemy'*s  fire,  because  he  didn't 
know  what  they  might  think  of  his 
taking  a  fresh  position  behind  it? 
But  I  know  how  you  argue.  You  en- 
deavour to  wheedle  yourself  into  an 
approval  of  delay  which  you  feel  and 
Imow  to  be  dangerous ;  but  you  cannot 
— nor  can  you  deceive  your  real 
friends,  evr.y  one  of  whom  would 
think  much  more  highly  of  you  if  it 
were  not  for  this  blot — I  would  not 
heedlessly  wound  your  feelings — this 
foible  in  your  character.  Zounds, 
man !  if  you  don't  change  your  cursed 
position,  as  you  call  it,  very  soon — and 
you  may  do  so  now  wi  th  honour —you'll 
De  forced  from  it  in  disgrace.  By 
Heaven  !  I  cannot  think  of  the  thing 
with  patience^  so  I'll  say  no  more  about 
it.  I  shall  swear  if  I  do — I  know  I  shall. 

God! bless  you!    There,  there's 

my  hand.  Doctor;  you  know  you  may 
command  me  in  any  way ; — ^but  here 
comes  Inglis — I  want  to  speak  to  him 
— the  fellow  has  got  an  idea  o^  0001-* 
milling  matrii;nony."  ' 
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*  TheretttiiifliylwhtT*  dKMm  to 
Mtk  of  the  worthy  Ddetor,  nthor 
IMHI  of  some  odi«n  of  tho  daai  of 
^  Whaft  to  bedoM  ?"  people  who  hofo 
Bome  mider  our  oogmsBoee^  is,  that 
hfsm  ^e  MfMrt^  of  hk  rotoureeB 
be  seemed  to  be  in  lew  deager  of  w£m 
ftring  from  giviDg  way  to  babkml 
procrtitiiiation.  Hie  datice  were  mm* 
pk  md  spedfte :  weUtmdenteod.iffid 
edmitted  eyen  in  the  nudst  of  o^^eet. 
When  Iheee  are  nnraeroos  and  conw 
plicated^  the  abandonment  of  mind  to 
^at  roiaerable  state  of  wedinees  whidi 
we  have  ^ideavoured  to  describe, 
must  be  more  speedily  fatal  to  happi- 
ness. Besides,  thn  9n$,  if  sudi  ainode 
of  speaking  of  any  mortal  being  ro«f 
be  allowed,  was  the  Doctor's  mdy  fatU 
Ing.  All  his  other  duties,  wherein  this 
master*  vice  did  not  interfere,  were  pav 
lermed  with  the  strictest  and  most  eot^ 
sdentkms  exactness;  and  his  name  will 
^  not  cease  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect, 
till  the  present  generation  riiaU  be  ga- 
thered to  their  fathers. 

Never  was  the  amertien,  ^at  **  as 
^e  twic  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined," 
more  folly  proved  than  in  the  case  of 
Emilia  and  Charles  Smtthers.  The 
latter  felt  that  he  had  lost  mneh  time ; 
bnt,  notwithstiffiding,  lost  much  more 
be^e  he  went  to  Oxford ;  and,  when 
there,  exhil^ed  a  complete  counter- 
part of  his  fadier's  conduct,  n^lec^ng, 
and  ever  bewaring  the  ne^ect  of  his 
duties.  The  evest  was  as  might  be 
expected.  After  putting  off  the  evil 
day  from  time  to  time,  he  at  length 
went  up  for  his  examination,  and  was 
**  plucked."  He  was  then  transferred 
to  Cambridge,  where,  it  was  hoped, 
his  classics  might  pass;  but  there,  the 
mathematics  started  up  as  a  lion  fn 
his  way;  and  truly  it  might  be  said, 
that,  when  poring,  or  rather  dreaming, 
over  what  appeared  a  chaos  <^  figures 
and  problems,  he  knew  not  ^*  What 
was  to  be  done  ?" 

From  amid  these  difficulties,  the 
poor  fellow  was  summoned  home  to  a 
scene  of  deep  distress.  His  father  was 
<m  his  deathbed  on  his  arrival ;  and  a 
few  weeks  terminated  his  mortal  ca- 
reer. Then  was  poor  Charles  left  in 
the  world,  in  his  twenty- fbturth  year, 
without  fMTofessioB  or  property ;  lor  it 
appeared  that  the  Doctor  s  estate  was 
not  even  adequate  to  defhiy  the  ex- 
penses of  ^lapidattons  which  had  been 
for  yeara  in  protfress  at  the  Eeetory, 
wheeded  or  negkoted^ 


The  Coloildi,  wMl  hia  wmd  mttd^ 
uam  of  hearty  sesdved  to  t^hoMThiafi 
at  college,  proffdad  his  poniniary  asi* 
iiatance  was  lycely  to  be  a^viceable ; 
but  he  never  took  a  step  without  pr9« 
vionsly  reeonaoiteriog;  and  afl^  e»- 
changing  some  letters  with  Cambrichpe 
frianw,  was  compdlod  to  abandon  the 
Sde%  as  being  little  better  than  sending 
ihe  poor  youth  on  a  ^^  Ibrlom  h<^»" 
in  which  his  diaraeter  affiirded  smdl 
chttce  of  sneesM ;  and  where  deffi»t, 
tJkvt  past  oodttroMee^  would  staoip 
him  with  irraBedtaUo  diagraeo. 

From  that  period,  Chsorlea  Smitiiora'a 
life  hM  been  one  of  a  very  diiSxeirt  m^ 
tttre  from  ^t  which  he  might  m  his 
TOt^  have  fairly  anticipatad  would 
nave  been  his  lot.  Hisftrstusefuloeeu<» 
pattern  was  that  of  an  asatstant  at  ti^ 
grammar-sdiool  where  we  were  both 
educated ;  but  die  w^rthv  clei^man 
1^  its  head  was  c(»QpeUed  to  tell  our 
uncle,  that  he  eould  not  retain  him  in 
(hat  catuation,  eonsistendy  with  the 
dnty  he  owed  to  his  pupik.  Perhaps 
the  painful  feelings  which  must  have 
been  his  lot,  in  the  midstof  those  whom 
he  had  known  and  felt  upon  an  ecraal- 
Ity  mth  in  happier  ^ys,  mi^xt  liafie 
rendered  him  unfit  for  his  cMSIce.  Th^ 
must  have  been  acute ;  for,  till  his  pa- 
rent's death,  he  had  no  ideaof  hit  eir- 
Gumstanees,  or  perhaps  he  roi^t,  eie 
habit  had  grown  too  strong,  hirve  ab»- 
ken  off  las  herediUiry  apathy. 

The  next  effort  oMide  by  our  nadie 
was,  perhi^,  injudideus,  £or  benever 
reflected  t£ereon  with  pleasuie,  and 
we  have  o£ten  thought,  was  persuaded 
into  it  contrary  to  his  better  judg- 
ment; but  he  was  not  <^  those  vH^, 
when  they  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  any  thing  that  k  uirauccessfal,  en- 
deavour to  throw  the  odium  of  defieat 
upon  their  collei^uea.  Among  the  in- 
timate fii6nds  of  the  late  Doctor,  a 
sum  was  raised,  su^klsnt  to  purchase 
for  poor  Charles  a  share  in  an  aca- 
demy in  the  vicinity  of  London,  wbete 
the  higher  elasncs  were  not  read.  This 
sum  was  to  be  consider^  as  a  lean,  in 
order  that  feelings  of  gratitude  and  ho- 
nour might  stimulate  him  to  exerticm. 
All  went  on  well  apparently  for  some 
vears ;  and  Em^a  went  to  live  with 
Iter  brother,  having  no  other  resource, 
in  conscience  of  the  very  si^erAelal 
nature  of  her  edueati(m» 

liie  next  time  we  heard  of  Charles 
waswhen  hk  partner  died,  and  ho  bo- 
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•ff  the  eataUi Ane&t ;  and^  diordy 
afterwards^  he  todc  unto  faimsdf  « 
wffe^  as  a  matter  of  oourse,  one  of  the 
'^What's  te  he  done  ?"tpeciei.  Thua 
left  to  himself^  old  and  incnrahle  ha« 
WtB  awnmed  their  andent  swaj^  if^ 
indeed^  they  had  erer  heen  eon^uered  | 
and  in  a  rer^  i^iort  apace  of  time,  hit 
a^diool  dwindled  away^  and  left  him, 
Hke  his  poor  father,  to  lament  o?er  his 
darkeningprespeets,  and  saunter  ahont^ 
enquiring  and  wondering  '^  What  was 
to  he  done  ?"  Nothing  wm  done ; 
or  he  roight>  eren  then,  hare  repaid 
his  friends,  and  retained  their  con« 
fidence  and  respect;  but  he  lingered 
eui  with  the  expenses  of  a  large  and 
useless  establishment,  till  **  porertjr 
came  upon  him  like  an  armed  man." 

The  first  intimation  we  received  of 
his  difficulties  was  from  the  London 
Gazette^  where  our  uncle  discovered 
his  name  in  the  list  of  bankrupts, 
when  looking  over  its  pages  for  mili- 
tary intelligence.  It  appeared  after- 
wards that  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
fpraduadly  sinking;  that  he  paid  his 
tradesmen's  bills  very  honestly  as  long 
as  his  capital  lasted,  and  then  began 
to  contrive  excuses,  which  answered 
the  purpaa»  ¥erj  w^  for  a  certain 
lengtn  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  aa 
he  had  not  even  then  quite  made  up  his 
mind  about  *^  What  was  to  be  done  ?" 
\m  landlord  settled  the  point  for  him 
by  making  a  seizure  for  rent,  where- 
npcm  the  butcher,  baker,  grocer, 
dieesemonger,  &c<  '^  upon  that  hin^ 
did  speak,'  in  terms  by  no  means  so 
respectful  and  pcdite  as  whilom  they 
had  used  when  ''  soliciting  his  fa- 
vours," in  their  various  and  reactive 
^'  lines."  This  failure  made  a  sad 
impression  upon  all  of  us.  We  had 
learned,  from  the  best  tmthority,  that 
the  late  master  of  ikud  academy  left 
behind  him  no  less  a  smn  than  seven 
thousand  pounds^  the  whole  of  which 
he  had  accimiulated  in  the  house 
where  Charles  Smithers  became  a 
bankrupt,  while  his  friends  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  raccess 
of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.  It 
ae^ooa  that,  at  the  death  of  his  partner, 
he  might  be  said,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  his  debts,  and  of  the  bond 
held  by  our  unde,  (which  the  parties 
oaneerned  agreed  fltiouM  never  be  de- 
manded,) to  have  been  worth  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  besides  tiie  *'  good^ 
wiU"  of  the  sc]km)1^  whidi  be  might 


to  t&ia  day,  had  he  taken  a  partner 
mote  competent  than  himsdf,  to  aiu 
perintrnd  the  duties.  To  this  course, 
divers  inends  had  urged  him  in  vain 
althongh  he  acknowledged  thttt  be 
frequently  Mi  hia  own  deficiency.  He 
oould  not  be  <^arged  with  extravftb 

Snee  nor  inattention,  if  staying  at 
me,  and  letting  things  go  on  in  Uieir 
old  course,  were  an  adequate  defence 
against  those  imputations.  His  waa 
an  abandonment  and  sheer  wreck  of 
prc^rty,  respectability,  and  future 
prospects,  in  the  ftu^  of  eonvtetioB, 
merely  because  he  never  could  decide 
the  question,  **  What's  to  be  done?" 

The  exertions  and  interest  of  frienda, 
after  a  while,  procured  for  him  a  sub* 
ordinate  situation  in  one  of  the  publie 
offices,  wMch  he  yet  retains,  and 
above  which  he  is  never  likely  to  ris^ 
unless  he  can  overcome  his  halntnid 
inanity,  of  which  there  seems  little 
probability.  He  is  now  the  fadier  of 
four  children,  who  are  brought  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  too  pro- 
bable that  the  ibird  generation  of 
Smitherses  will  pursue  the  steps  of 
their  fore&thers,  and  go  forth  into  the 
world  without  knowing ''  What's  to  be 
done  ?" 

Emilii^  waa  kindly  invited,  from  re« 
spect  to  her  father,  to  spend  a  few 
months,  after  her  brother's  misfori 
tunes,  with  several  families  in  o\a 
neighbourhood.  It  was  a  painful 
sight  to  see  that  poor  girl.  Ikiany  peo« 
pie  thought  her  handsome,  and  she 
was  herself  of  that  opinion ;  and,  iu 
ikn^  weakness  of  her  poor  untutored 
mind,  deemed  that,  having  lived  near 
the  metropolis,  (to  her,  synonimous 
with  living  among  the  **  world"  there- 
in,) she  must  be  superior  to  the  country 
ladies  around  her.  She  was  at  that 
critical  age  when  the  unmarried  fair 
are  said  to  change  the  question  of,  *'  I 
wonder  whom  I  shall  have?"  into 
that  of,  ''  I  wonder  who  will  have 
me?"  And  truly  she  did  seem  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  question,  and  set 
about  it  with  a  spirit  to  which  we  had 
not  supposed  any  of  the  family  could 
have  been  roused.  She  made  some 
desperate  lunges ;  and,  we  really  think, 
might  have  carried  the  point  with  a 
goMl-tempered  fox-hunting  squire, 
had  it  not  haj^ned  that,  one  rainy 
morning,  they  were  left  Ute-aMU  to- 
gether^ accidentally,  for  two  long 
hours.  Determined  to  make  the  agre&- 
ablei  the  po(Nr  §^I  rattkd  on  with  town 
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talk  and  gos^ping  nbnseme^  and  the 
squirelaughed  and  seemed  well  pleased; 
for  the  learned  and  deep  hlue  among 
the  daughters  of  Eve  found  no  fayour 
in  his  eyes :  aiid  so  far,  all  went  on 
well;  hut^  alas!  Emilia  knew  not 
where  to  stop,  and  thinking  mayhap 
of  rivals,  or  having  nothing  else  to 
say,  she  ventured  upon  divers  of  those 
evil  reports,  usually  as  false  as  mali- 
cious, whidi,  ever  and  anon,  disgrace 
every  petty  gossiping  circle  in  the 
united  kingdoms.  Squire  Hendiman, 
whose  heart  lay,  as  folks  say,  "  in  the 
right  place,"  listened  at  first  with  sur* 
prise,  then  with  pain,  and  took  leave 
with  pleasure ;  and  thenceforth  was 
no  more  seen  dangling  after  the  fair 
Emilia,  who  felt  much  at  a  loss  about 
"  What  was  to  be  done?"  As  time  roll« 
ed  on,  matrimonial  views  gradually  as- 
sumed the  aspect  of  a  forlorn  hope. 


At  our  uncle's  decease^  he  left 'her  a 
smsli  annuity,'  bV  the  assistance  of 
which  she  is  enabled  to  live  with  two 
elderly  maiden  ladies  of  a  somewlnil 
similar  mental  calibre;  and,  tbougll 
we  may  risk  the  chance  of  being  ac* 
ciiscd  of  scandal  for  the  avowld,  'we 
much  fear  that  their  time  is  not  spent 
in  such  conversation  as  becomes  ChHs« 
tians  who  are  instructed  to  '*  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  them." 

Much  as  we  abominate  such  sort  of 
discourse,  truth,  however,  compels  us 
to  say,  that  we  verily  believe  it  hath 
not  its  rise  so  frequently  from  feelings 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  as  in  the 
stagnant  and  noisome  wilderness  of  at> 
uncultivated  mind,  ever  seeking,  but 
apparendy  never  knowing,  "  What  is 
to  be  done?" 

P.  W. 
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In  January,  1827,  the  filshoprick 

of ,  the  poorest,  I  should  imagine, 

or  almost  the  poorest,  of  sees,  became 
vacant,  and  Lord  Liverpool  having 
looked  about  for  some  learned  and 
pious  person  to  adorn  the  Episcopal 
bench,  fixed  liis  regards  at  last  on 

Lawrence  Brown,  Dean  of .  The 

Dean  h§d  acquired  considerable  cele- 
brity as  a  scholar,  by  an  edition  of 
Aristophanes,  in  which  he  had  com- 
bined the  singular  merits  of  the  very 
worst  text,  and  the  silliest  possible 
notes,  "  explanatory  and  critical." 
He  had  written  an  exceedingly  inge- 
nious article,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
on  the  "  Probable  use  of  tne  -^olic 
Digamma  in  the  lost  works  of  Menan- 
der."  He  had  preached  sermons  be- 
fore the  University  of  Cambridge, 
proving  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
led  to  mfidelity,  with  so  much  effect, 
that,  the  day  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
course,  seventeen  yourig  gentlemen 
who  had  been  studying  for  honours  at 
the  particular  request  of  their  parents, 
abandoned  their  design,  and  burnt 
their  Newtons.  In  1818,  he  had 
preached  a  most  energetic  sermon  in 
favour  of  the  Six  Acts,  in  which  he 
boldly  pointed  out  to  the  poor  the  duty 
of  submission  to  their  su[)eriors.  In 
1820,  he  preached  some  most  impress« 
ive  discourses  on  ♦'Adultery,"  in  which 
he  proved  that  it  was  very  unbecoming 
in  ladies  of  rank  to  form  any  crimimu 


connexions  with  persons  of  an  inferior 
station  in  life.  Since  his  promotion  to 
his  deanery,  he  had  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  vnth  great  decorum, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  keep  a 
remarkably  good  table.  His  elevation 
to  the  Episcopal  bench  was  hailed  by 
all  parties  as  a  valuable'  accession  to 
the  sanctity  of  that  venerable  body, 
and  a  proof  that  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the 
distribution  of  his  ecclesiastical  patron« 
age,  looked  to  merit  as  the  only  quali- 
ficaition  for  preferment. 

The  opinions  of  the  new  Bishop  on 
the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Question 
were  remarkably  strong.  He  had 
written  much  against  the  Catholic 
claims,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
securities ;  and,  in  the  first  month  of 
the  Session  of  1827,  he  made  a  speech 
against  concession,  which  was  highly 
applauded.  Lord  Liverpool  was  so 
pleased  with  the  new  Bishop's  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion, and  with  the  talent  with  which 
he  conducted  that  defence,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  expressed  himself 
highly  gratified  at  finding  the  proprie- 
ty of  his  choice  so  strongly  confirmed, 
and  to  have  hinted  his  determination 
to  advance  still  farther  a  person  who 
appeared  so  well  fitted  for  the  most 

Erominent  situations.  Unfortunately, 
ewev^r,  the  nation  was  deprived  of 
the  services  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
exposed  to  a  month  of  uncertain^  re^ 
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specting  his  successor^  during  idiich'  >  I  do  not  know  whether  his  Grace 

time  the  Bishop's  mind  partook  of  the  wished  to  shew  that  he  understood 

Serple^ty  and  vacOlation  which  in«  the  above, text  as  well  as  the  Bishop; 
uenced  the  opinions  of  the  public,  but  the  faet  is,  that  in  the  first  week 
The  appointment  of  Mr  Canning  was  of  February,  the  subject  of  pur  me- 
hailed  by  him  as  putting  an  end  to  moir  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
this  feverish  period  of  excitation ;  and  of  — — ^ ;  one  much  superior  in  point 
I  must  own  that  so  much  was  the  Bi«  of  enaiolument  to  the  one  which  he  hdd 
shcm  dazzled  by  the  splendid  talents  before.  This  year  the  Bishop  again 
ana  courteous  manners  of  that  great  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Statesman,  that  he  owned  that  even  Lords,  and  presented  ten  petitions 
on  so  vital  a  question  as  that  of  con-  against  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor« 
cession  to  the  Catholics,  be  felt  stag-  poration  Acts;  on  which  occasion  he 
gered  at  finding  his  own  opinion  in  said,  that  the  safety  pf  the  Church 
contradiction  to  that  of  so  great  a  man.  consisted  in  firmly  opposing  innova- 
With  regard  to  the  Ministers  who  en-  tion  in  every  form.  A  few  days  after, 
tered  into  opposition  to  Mr  Canning,  came  the  immense  mtgority  in  the 
he  most  emphatically  asserted, ''  that  Commons  for  the  repeal,  and  the  de- 
the  great  req>ect  which  he  entertained  termination  of  Ministers  to  concede 
for  them,  could  not  restrain  him  from  the  measure.  And  on  this  occasion, 
observing  that,  in  this  respect,  their  the  Bishop. said  in  his  place,  that  he 
conduct  required  explanation."  I  must  had,  on  a  previous  occasion,  expressed 
add,  that  he  shewed  that  he  could  give  his  alarm  at  the  proposed  innovation ; 
ample  weight  to  a  satisfactory  defence;  but  that  if  there  was  any  thing  which 
for  on  some  occasion  since  the  Duke  could  have  stilled  that  alarm,  it  was 
of  Wellington  s  return  to  office,  when  the  decided  miyority  of  the  represent* 
this  speech  was  repeated  to  him,  he  atives  of  the  people  which  nad  ex- 
said  with  energy : — *'  And  ample  was  pressed  their  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
the  explanation  given  by  all  except  these  measures  would  not  tend  to 
Lords  Eidon  and  Westmoreland.''  decrease  the  security  of  the  Church 
I  know,  that  during  this  summer  Establishment.  He  was  free  to  con- 
the  state  of  Ireland  made  such  an  im-  fess,  he  said,  "  that  he  was  not  asha« 
pression  on  his  mind  that  he  owned  med  to  follow  the  example  of  his  Ma- 
*'  he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly,"  and  jesty's  Ministers,  and  that  he  did  not 
that  he  made 'application  for  the  va-  think  that  it  became  him  to  offer  any 
cant  bishopric  of  Rochester.  Happily,  opposition  to  a  measure  which  was 
however,  the  death  of  Mr  Canning  called  for  imperatively  by  the  voice  of 
and  the  dissolution  of  Lord  Gode-  the  country. 

rich's  Ministry  dispelled  the  doubts  That  the  Bishop's  vote  and  conduct 

which  had  obscured  nis  mind,  and  re-  on  this  question  aid  not  proceed  from 

stored  him  to  his  usual  clearness  of  any  disregard  to  the  welfare  of  the 

thinking  on  political  subjects*     He  Protestant  Church  Establi^ment  may 

published,  in  January,  a  pamphlet  ex-  be  collected  from  his  presenting  no 

plaining  some  parts  of  a  sermon  preach-  less  than  385  petitions  against  the  Ca- 

ed  in  December  1827,  which  had  been  tholics  from  his  diocese,  and  assert- 

supposed  to  betoken  approbation  of  ing  that  they  were  signed  by  all  the 

the  battle  of  Navarino;  and  shewed  male  adults  of  his,  diocese,  except  So« 

that  that  action  was,  in  a  Scriplwml  dnians  and  Atheists, 

sense,  ^'untoward/'    He  also  preach*  As  long  as  Mr  Huskisson  was  in 

ed  another  sermon  on  the  text, ''  He.  office,  the  Bishop  was  a  ^at  admirer 

that  shall  humble  himself,  shall  be  ex-  of  free  trade ;  though  with  great  can- 

alted ;"  In  which  he  shewed  clearly  dour  he  wiUidrew  his  countenance 

that  no  man  could  have  humbled  him-  from  that  gentlenmn  after  his  infa- 

self  more  than  the  Duke  of  Welling-  mous  resignation ;  and  on  presenting 

ton  had  done  by  his  conduct  a&d  con-  a  petition  from  the  unemployed  bar- 

fessions  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia-  hers  of  his  diocese,  warmly  asserted 

ment,  and  that,  therefore,  he  deserved,  that  '^  he  did  not  envy  the  feelinss  of 

to  be  exalted.    And  he  publiclv  con-  that  man  who  had  sacrificed  the  hap- 

gratulated  his  audience  on  their  now  piness  of  these  industrious  men,  to 

possessing  a  Minister  firmly  and  irre-.  vague  and  untried  theories,  and  delu- 

vocably  pledged  to  oppose  any  further  sive  speculations." 

concessions  to  Popery,  On  the  debate  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
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tkm  in  die  Lotdi,  he  espreMtd  him- 
idf  eemrittoed  that  the  Catholic  rdU 
gion  wee  hoetile  to  liberty ;  that  the 
CatboHce,  eonseNouently,  ivpve^  wooldr 
be  tranquil  until  tbey  had  gained  ell 
that  they  wanted^  end  that  nothinf^ 
ooiild  be  ^Qted  to  them,  UBtil  diey 
had  peTiouely  been  tranqniUised. 

I  know^  howerer,  that  the  Bishop 
eren  then  fdtradhied  to  confer  the 
qneetieo  with  a  yiew  to  its  praetieal 
effiscts;  becauee,  when  Mr  Middle* 
edurae  pablished  his  pamphlet  on  ae« 
curitlee^  in  which  he  prepoeed  that 
e?ery  Catholic  member  of  either 
Houae  abould  be  compdied  to  vete  ae» 
eording  to  his  oonaciencej  the  Bishop 
said  that  he  shonld  be  porfcetly  aatia* 
fled  wi(^  that  arrangement^  profided 
it  waa  found  practicable. 

On  the  Clare  dection^  the  Biabop 
observed  that  he  decidedly  thou^t 
l^at  if  O'Connell  were  eleeted,  it  waa 
▼ery  doubtfUl  whether  he  would  try 
to  take  his  seat. 

Soon  after  Mr  Gkorge  Dawson's 

rch  at  Derry^  the  Bisnop  remarked 
it  was  highly  unchristian  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  men  for  a  mere 
change  of  opinion ;  that  it  was  clear 
that  something  must  be  done — ^things 
could  not  remain  as  they  were. 

Soon  after^  he  shewed  his  impar- 
tiality by  asserting  that  he  approved 
of  the  principle  and  establishment  of 
the  Brunswick  Cluba^  though  he  could 
not  exactly  say  that  it  was  right  for 
any  person  to  become  a  member  of 
one. 

On  the  recall  of  Lord  Anglesea  and 
the  letter  to  Dr  Curtis^  the  Bishop 
observed  that  he  thought  his  Majes- 
ty's Grovernment  were  quite  right  in 
recalling  a  Popish  Lord  Lieutenant  | 
but  that  he  agreed  with  the  Duke 
that  it  was  better  to  let  the  question 
rest.  He  was  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  impolicy  of  mooting  the 
question  of  wlutt  was  called  Catholic 
EmancipUion. 

A  few  days  before  die  meeting  of 
Parliament^  the  Bishop  had  an  inters 
view  wiih  die  Dtike  of  Wellington ; 
and  he  seemed  lost  in  thought  for 
some  time  afto;  said  that  the  Duke 
was  a  most  astonishing  man ;  that  the 
atate  of  Ireland  was  very  alarming; 
and  that  the  Proteatant  Church  Ea- 
tablishment  must  be  preserved  unim- 
paired. 

For  some  time  after  the  Kin^a 
Speech^  theBishoppreaerredaa^ctsi^ 
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knee,  ao  duit'iome  peo^  a|ftid  thai  dM 
Bishop  waa  goiBg:toiBM»  awii  henair  iiiit^ 
that  hewasnoli'ttidlha  BflAK^phNiw 
aelf  lild  dNitheduMld  vote  aooerding 
t*  the  dictatea  of  his  conaeienoe,  which 
made  people  think  that  he  had  noi 
deoided  mether  to  rat  or  not  How^ 
ev«r,  on  the  aeeoiid  reading  of  Uie  bill 
in  the  Lords,  a  Peer  having  aaid  aome« 
thing  about  prindplea,  all  the  House 
burst  into  a  rour  of  laughter;  and  die 
Biahop,  after  he  had  recovmd  from 
hia  amaiementy  arose,  and  having,  a£^ 
ter  Ihe  manner  of  Bishops,  fdded  hia 
arms  over  his  breast,  spoke  ^bly,  af<« 
ter  the  manner  of  Bkh<^M,  to  the  fol- 
lowing efi^t,  aa  reported  in  die 
Times. 

'^  The  Biahc^  of  •^-<- said,  that  he 
nuat  enter  a  moat  distinct  protest 
against  the  doctrine,  that  any  one  €^ 
their  Lordahips  was  to  be  inquired  to 
act  coniiatently.  (^Cheers.)  He  him^ 
self  had  been  hitherto  a  zeakms,  be- 
cause a  consciendous  opponent,  of 
what  was  called  Catholic  Emandpa- 
don.  He  was  free  to  confess,  that  he 
still  thought  that  the  measure  was 
dangerous.  He  had  not,  therefore, 
changed  his  opinion  on  diis  subject. 
(Cheers  from  toe  cross-benches.)  But 
he  waa  compelled  to  add,  that  he  fielt 
it  his  duty  to  change  hia  vote.  (Loud 
cheers.)  He  had,  it  was  true,  hitherto 
voted,  and  spoken,  and  written,  against 
Emancipation.  But  he  had  never  said, 
that  the  time  might  not  come  at  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  quesdon.  (Cheers.)  He 
had  never  acted  on  any  dieoretlcal 
ideas  of  expediencjT,  but  had  always 
adapt(ed  his  conduct  to  circumstances. 
And  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
were  altered,  (hear,  hear,)  so  his  con- 
duct must  vary  in  propordon.  (Cheers.) 
The  state  of  Irelafnd  moperatively  call- 
ed on  their  Lordships  to  pass  the  pre- 
sent measure.  That  country  was  m  a 
state  of  the  most'  frightful  anarchy* 
Noble  Lorda  might  ask  whether  the 
state  of  Ireland  had  not  been  just  as 
bad  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  He 
believed  that  such  was  not  the  case* 
He  believed  that  there  were  drcum- 
stances  connected  with  the  present 
bearing  of  the  quesdon  which  were 
known  only  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  which  he  diought  they  did  right 
in  notrevealing-»(cheers)— but  whieh, 
he  had  no  doubt,  if  known,  would 
amply  Jusdfy  the  present  measure* 
Sum  was  his  oonfidencein  the  wisdom 
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and  firmness  of  the  Noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Government|,^ikt  hp  wm 
confident  that  he  would  never  propose 
such  a  measure  on  insufficient|;round8.. 
The  Noble  Duke  had  said  that  the 
time  was  now  come ;  and  he  must  say^ 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  time  waa 
come.  And  he  must,  say,  that  if  any 
thing  could  strengthen  his  oonvictioo^ 
that  this  was  the  proper  time^  it  was  the 
consideration  that  at  no  time  could  any 
change  be  made  with  greater  safety 
than  when  the  Noble  Duke  hadtht 
management  of  affairs.  He  had  long 
wished  to  see  this  question  taken  up  by 
Government  Tloud  cheers) ;  uid  he  had 
always  felt,  tnat  until  it  was  made  a 
Grovernment  question,  it  could  be  pro* 
ductive  of  nothing  but  mischief;  but 
that  the  instant  Ministers  declared 
that  it  could  be  passed  with  safety, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  him 
to  abandon  any  preconceived  (pinions 
of  his,  which  of  course  could  not  ba 
founded  on  such  information  as  was 
possessed  by  them.    (Qheers.) 

^'  He  was  fully  prepared  to  find  him« 
self  assailed  with  the  charge  of  apos* 
tacy.  He  was  sorry  to  difiar  from  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  and  from  so 
many  noble  lords,  for  whom  he  en« 
tertained  such  a  high  respect;  but  he 
had  learned  to  despise,  the  cuckoo* 
note  of  inconsistency.  Public  men 
must  sometimes  subject  themselves  to 
obloquy  for  the  public  good.  He  Well 
knew  the  price  which  he  must  pay 
for  the  luxury  of  doing  what  he  be« 
lieved  to  be  right.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  his  tenderest  feelings  had 
been  violently  lacerated,  and  domestic 
ties — all  .that  was  devest — (here  his 
Lordship  apjieared  deeply  afibcted,  and 
paused  for  several  moments  before  he 
could  master  his  agitation) — But  he 
would  not  detahi  theh:  Lordships  with 
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his  own  private  feelings.  He  felt 
limply  duB  itngenerous  conduct  of  his 
opponents.  He  deprecated  such  per- 
qualities,  md  i^ucb  acrimony,  as  most 
contrary  to  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
cious recommendation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aession.  He  would  only 
say,  that  he  believed  diat  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  Bill  originated,  and 
was  carried  on,  in  a  spirit  of  the  ba« 
•est  faction  and  the  grossest  stupidi« 
ty.  (Cheers.)  He  must  advert  more 
particularly,  however^  to  one  charge 
which  was  more  precise,  and  to  which 
he  could  return  tne  most  triumphant 
answer*.  He  meant  that  of  having  ur- 
ged the  necessity  of  securities  in  op- 
positicm  to  Mr  Canning,  and  of  now 
consenting  to  a  measure  which  provi- 
ded no  securities.  His  answer  was, 
that  it  waa  false  that  the  present  Bill 
provided  no  securities.  It  contained 
the  only  security  he  had  ever  wished 
for«  He  meant  the  clause  preventing 
Catholic  Bishops  from  taking  their  ti- 
tles from  die  sees  of  the  Established 
Church.  /Hear,  hear.)  With  this  se- 
curity he  itad  always  thought  that  the 
nfieasure  of  Emancipation  would  be 
harmless  to  the  Establishment,  and 
productive  of  good  to  the  country. 
He  hoped  that  it  would  have  all  the 
effeets  ita  fbndeat  advocates  anticipa- 
ted: that  the  tempest  of  discontent 
might  be  stilled  beneath  its  influence, 
and  the  waves  of  contending  faction 
be  hushed  in  the  repose  of  peace. 

->*-—*'  Simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refalsit ; 
Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor, 
Coneidtint  ventt,  fugiuntque  nubes, 
£t  mioax,  quod  sic  voluere,  ponto 

Undarecumbit," 

The  right  reverend  prelate  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  continued  cheering. 
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OUR  outside's  blue,  with  a  yellow  back. 

Our  outside's  blue,  with  a  yellow  back. 
Like — any  thing  else  that  is  yellow  and  blue ; 

Oh,  yes!  we  are  smart  without,  but  alack ! 
Our  contents  are  of  a  less  bright  hue. 

He  who  listens  to  grave  debates 
On  Catholic  and  on.  Currency  questions ; 

The  wight  condemned  by  cruel  fates 
To  hear  advice  or  friendly  suggestiona; 

The  man  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
(Being  a  Christian  and  not  an  Arab) 
.  A  luckless  friend  of  the  family,  prest 

By  a  doating  mother  to  fondle  her  cherub ; 

The  ingenuous  youth  of  Cockayne,  sent 

To  be  lectured  on  produce,  labour,  and  wages  ;•— 

Are  bored — ^but  not  to  that  extent 
As  the  man  who  cons  our  crack-jaw  pages. 

The  butterfly  roves  amid  vernal  bowers. 

Beautiful,  interesting  creature ! 
Soaring  in  air  and  feeding  on  flowers. 

But  ours  is  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  caterpillar  loves  the  ground. 

Because,  oh !  it  hath  not  wings  to  fly. 
Tasting  of  cabbages,  rotten  and  sound : 

And  we  are  like  to  it  exceedingly. 

Oh !  there  is  many  a  gaudy  hue 

For  ornament  to  mortals  given ; 
But  yellow  and  celestial  blue 

Are  the  brightest  tints  in  the  bow  of  Heaven ! 

OH  !   HE  WAS  GREAT  IN  COCKNEY  LAND. 

On  !  he  was  great  in  Cockney  Land,  the  monarch  of  his  kind, 
'Tis  said  he  died  of  pb  thy  sic  by  the  ignorant  and  blind ; 
'Twas  we  assassinated  him — an !  regicidal  deed ; 
And  he  has  left  Endymion  for  those  who  choose  to  read. 

From  book  to  book  we  hurry  us,  reviewing  as  before. 

From  Log-books  writ  in  Arctic  seas  to  Log-books  writ  on  shore ; 

From  arid  plains  in  Afric  to  the  icy  Polar  main. 

As  though  we  had  not  murder'd  him,  the  glory  of  Cockayne. 

Remorseless, — nothing  heeding  the  reproaches  of  his  race. 
And  martyring  King  Rimini,  who  reigneth  in  his  place ; 
But  he  is  made  of  sterner  stuffs,  unsentimental  fellow ! 
And  lives,  delighting  still  to  case  his  nether  man  in  yellow. 

OH  !  DID  I  NOT  FORETELL. 

Oh !  did  I  not  foretell 

The  present  charming  crisis  ? 
The  system's  working  well ! 

Low  wages,  and  high  prices. 
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I  said,  just  ten  years  past^— 

Foreseeing  all  this  evil,— 
We're  going  very  fast, 

AU,  mark  me !  to  the  DeviL 

It  passed  unheeded  by. 

That  warning  of  the  prophet ; 
Nor  Minister  was  I, 

Though  no  one  else  was  so  fit. 
And  now  all  people  seek. 

My  counsel  and  opinion ; 
But,  curse  me  if  I  speak,— 

I'm  no  Dictator's  minion. 

Why !  none  will  buy  my  book 

About  the  Reformation ; 
And  yet  the  Asses  look 

To  have  a  thriving  nation  ! 
Siire  men  are  idiots  born. 

Or  else  they've  lost  their  senses ;— • 
They  will  not  try  my  corn,— 

Let  'em  take' the  consequences ! 

See  the  base  Aristocrat 

The  loaves  and  fishes  carving,— ^ 
And  Majesty  grow  fat. 

Whilst  all  the  poor  are  starving. 
Expunge  that  horrid  debt ; 

Let  taxes  be  abolished ; 
Reform  the  House, — and  let 

The  Parsons  be  demolished* 

BBIGHT  OLIVE-GBEEK. 

Bright  olive-grecn  is  her  outside  gear. 
And  the  sage  Buchanan  is  blooming  there  ;— 
Oh  I  bright  is  the  green,  and  wise  the  sage,— 
But  far  beyond  either  her  magic  page. 

^'  M&ga,  dost  fear  not  to  expose 

Thyself  to  the  rage  of  terrible  foes  ? 

When  the  Whig  looks  grim>  and  the  Cockney  big[> 

Oh !  dost  thou  not  tremble  at  Cockney  or  Whig?" 

"  The  Devil  a  bit !  Let  Whiglings  wage 
Their  puny  war,  and  the  Cockneys  rage: 
Their  wrath  is  great,  but  their  wits  are  small,*- 
Therefore  do  we  fear  them  not  at  all." 

On  She  goeth  in  matchless  force. 
Like  the  Sun  rejoicing  in  his  course: 
May  She  be  blest !  the  Maga  queen,— v 
Flourishing  always,«-*an  ever^een  I 
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"  Let  him,  to  whom  etpeAttifit 
hath  been  allotted,  think  it  a  duty  to 
impart  it.  We  know  not  of  how  long 
a  growth  goodness  is ;  nor  bdw  slow  ffifi 
approach,  even  a  protracted  culture 
makes  towards  perfection^  A  Mfe  o# 
holiness  may  epd  in  an  apostle.  As 
the  tree,  that  hath  felt  all  the  winds  (^ 
heaven,  strikes  root  in  that  direetiozi 
whence  they  oftenest  blow,  so  good* 
ness  must  have  known  vicissitude,  to 
know  when  to  resist  and  whM  to  b^id» 
To  know  ourselves  is  to  have  endured 
much  and  long.  We  must  trace  and 
limn  out  the  map  of  our  whole  nature 
to  be  sure  where  it  is  desert,  and 
where  it  is  fruitfnl--^to  know  the 
*  stony  ground,' — to  discover  which 
needetn  the  plough,  and  Which  doth 
not.  That  piety,  which  is  built  on  ig- 
norance, holds  up  the  shield  where  the 
arrow  comes  not ;  and  sleeps  unm^iled 
when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate.  •  It 
dismounts  to  pursue  the  Parthian; 
and  would  dig  a  deep  trench  around 
the  tents  of  the  Nomades.  It  is  long 
ere  we  root  out  the  weaknesses  of  our 
nature,  or  know  the  art  to  preserve  the 
virtue  we  have  attained.  For  good« 
ness  by  over  earnestness  may  unwit- 
tingly be  changed  from  its  own  es- 
sence, as  he  who  knoweCh  not  the  vin^ 
tage  shall  make  vi1H|gftr  of  wine. 
When  we  have  stubbed  up  and  oen<« 
sumed  the  first  growth  of  our  siuftil* 
ness,  there  ariseth  a  second  crop  from 
the  ashes  of  that  which  was  deimyed* 
Even,  as  *  the  flax  and  the  barl^  were 
smitten ;  for  the  barlev  was  in  the  HX, 
and  the  flax  Wie  boUeu :  but  the  wheal 
and  the  rye  were  not  smitten, /or  they 
were  not  grown  up;'  so  Will  setr^flA- 
TisFACTioN  arise,  after  worldly  pride 
and  vanity  have  been  withered  upi 
Let  him  who  has  found  inward  peeee 
content  himself  that  he  is  arrived  at 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  beyond  whiohy 
there  is  no  safe  way.  That  self^inte* 
grity  which  deems  itself  immaculate 
is  dangerous.  Well  hath.it  been  saidj 
'  make  no  suppletories  to  thyself  when 
thou  art  disgraced  or  slighted,  by  plea- 
sing thyself  with  the  supposition  that 
thou  didst  deserve  praise — ^neither  do 
thou  get  thyself  a  private  theatre  and 
flatterers,  in  whose  vain  noises  and 
fantastic  praises  thou  mayst  keep  up 
thy  good  opinion  of  thyself.'  Be  the 
act  never  so  good,  yet  if  it  be  performed 
rather  with  referi^ioe  to  him  who  does 


than  to  tiMtt  which  is  done,  there  is  a 
taint  in  it  for  which  Eve  is  hardly 
answerable.  It  is  but  as  a  fair  tower 
which  the  builder  has  set  on  an  un« 
known  quicksand,  and  which  the 
&>ode  ihall  damage  or  carry  away* 
Oh  I  whosoever  thou  art  that  readest 
this,  forget  not  these  words,  but  grave 
them  M  en  marble,  and  in  golden 
letters*  *  While  the  altar  sends  up  a 
holy  flame,  have  a  care  thou  dost  not 
BuKer  ihe  birde  to  come  and  carry 
away  the  sacrifice— and  let  not  that 
which  began  well  end  in  thine  own 
praise  or  temnoral  satisfaction^  or  a 

sin!'" 

•       «       •       •       • 

tTntil  my  twenty-seventh  year  I  re- 
sided in  the  small  cathedral  town  of 

C r  in  which  I  was  bom.    My 

parents^eipecially  my  mother — were 
of  a  serious  cast  She  had  been  edu- 
cated as  a  Quaker,  but  following  her 
own  notions  as  to  religion,  she  in  the 
latter  part  of  her  life  became  attached 
to  the  tenets  of  that  sect  known  by 
the  name  of  Moravians,  and  last  of 
all  to  those  which,  when  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ritual  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  termed  ^'  Evangeli- 
cal '**  or,  in  dissent  from  it,  "  Metho- 

distical/' 

She  wae  warm  and  fanciful  xx^  her 
devotional  practice ;  for  which  the  be- 
lief as  to  the  palpable  and  plenary  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
human  mlndi  in  which  she  was  bred, 
mav  help  to  aooount.  Of  these  aspi- 
rations 1,  an  ardent  and  sensitive  boy, 
floon  learned  tu  partake.  My  mind 
was  never  natural! vjwone  to  vice ;  and 
any  imaginatien,  tnough  forward,  was 
pure*  I  was  brought  up  by  my  excel- 
knt  parents  in  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
and  I  loved  it*  Witn  an  outward  con- 
duet  thus  guaranteeing  inward  persua- 
flions^^wiUi  prbfeiifens  borne  out  by 
an  unquestioned  and  pure/  if  not  alto- 
gether unostentatious  piety  of  beha- 
viour, what  wonder  that  I  soon  became 
a  distinguished  votary  of  the  peculiar 
principles  to  which  I  had  attached  my- 
self. It  is  difficult  for  a  young  man 
to  know  himself  looked  up  to— ^be  the 
cause  what  it  may — without  his  feel- 
ings and  his  conduct  being  aflected  by 
such  homage.  Nature  had  endowed 
me,  if  not  with  eloquence,  at  least 
with  considerable  fluency  of  speech ; 
and  as  my  natural  di$denoe— which 
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SOUND.  MORALITY* 


BY   THE   ETT&IClt    SHEPHERD. 


'^  It  is  a  grand  thing,  true  and  ge- 
nuine morality  !  If  I  were  a  minister, 
1  wad  never  preach  up  ony thing  but 
just  pure  morality^"  said  Cuddy  Cauld- 
rife  to  his  neighbour  shepherd,  Mi- 
chael Moody,  one  morning  as  they  sat 
on  the  top  of  Lochfell,  and  cast  their 
eyes  over  the  fair  dales  of  the  West 
Border. 

"  An'  what  for  wad  ye  no  be.preach- 
in'  ought  but  morality.  Cuddy  ?  We 
bae  muckle  need  o'  hearing  some  other 
sort  o'  doctrine  than  cauld  morality, 
an'  to  hae  some  other  thing  to  put  our 
trust  in,  too,  beside  that." 

"  Quite  wrong,  my  good  fejlow,  I 
assure  you.  There  is  no  doctrine 
which  should  be  inculcated  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  but  that  of 
sound  morality,  because  it  is  the  bond 
of  society  and  good  manners,  and  goes 
to  counteract  the  enormous  mass  of 
general  turpitude  within  us." 

^*  I  dinna  think  that  observation  is 
quite  applicable  to  us  as  Scotsmen." 

'^  And  wherefore  not  applicable  to 
Scotsmen?" 

"  Because  ye  ken  it  is  reported  that 
'we  are  unco  subject  to  the  Scots  fid- 
dle. Kow,  if  there  war  sae  verra 
muckle  turpentine  within  us,  ane  wad 
think  it  should  act  as  a  preventative." 

'*  Whew  !  There's  nae  body  can 
ever  get  a  solid  argument  frae  you, 
but  %ff  ye  flee  at  a  tangent  into  the 
wilds  of  absurdity." 

'*  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend  Cud- 
dy. As  I  take  it,  there's  just  as  muckle 
solidity  in  your  morality  as  your  tur- 
pentine— a  aff  in  a  bleeze.  Have  ye 
ony  kind  o'  notion  that  ye  are  a  man 
o'  sound  moral  principles  ?" 

^'  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  has 
never  been  any  great  moral  turpitude 
perceivable  in  my  character  or  de- 
meanour." 

^^  Maybe  sae,  maybe  sae.  I  hope 
it  is  true ;  but  let  us  bring  things  to 
the  test.  The  first  an'  leading  error 
that  we  shepherds'  fa'  into,  is  that  o' 
kissing  the  lasses.  That's  weel  kend 
to  be  our  besetting  sin.  Now,  I  dinna 
think  yoii  are  vcrv  guilty  o'  that,  for 
there  winna  ane  o  the  lasses  let  you 
come  near  her,  or  touch  her.  But 
Cuddy,  wasna  there  aince  a  kind  o' 
queer  story  about  a  wild  young  wife, 
a  neighbour  o'  yours  ?  Was  there  nane 


o'— rwhat  is't  you  ca'  the  thing,  then  ? 
Moral  something  ?" 

"I  don't  know  if  there  was  any 
'  great  depravity  or  moral  turpitude  in 
the  action,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  for 
argument  sake,  if  tne  consarcinattbn 
of  their  conjugality  is  taken  inta  ac- 
count." 

**  There  for  it !  There  goes  sound 
morality,  full  sail  afore  the  wind  o' 
delusion  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  neigh- 
bour Cuddy,  when  a  main  has  to  mo- 
dify the  law  o'  God  to  suit  his  sinfu' 
propensities,  it  is  a  braw  easy  way  o' 
squaring  his  acdouiits.  The  moral 
law  is  gayan  explicit  on  that  p<nnt ; 
and  yet,  try  it  a  point  by  point,  an' 
you  will  find  that  you  have  not  only 
broken  the  whole  law,  by  being. guilty 
of  One  breach,  but  broken  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  righteous  commandments. 
For  instance,  I  dinna  kea  if  ever  you 
killed  ony  o'  your  neighbours';  but 
that  you  haena  used  a'  lawfu'  endea- 
vours to  preserve  their  lives,  I  ken 
weel.  For  do  you  no  mind  when  we 
were  gawn  awa  to  the  courting  since, 
that  ye  persuadit  me  against  my  ain 
conviction,  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and 
after  I  had  gaen  down  ower  the  lugs, 
and  was  within  a  hairsbreadth  o'  being 
drowned,  ye  war  a'  the  time  lyi^ 
laughin'  sae,  that  ane  might  hae  bovoia 
you  wi'  a  strae?  What  kind  o'  nap- 
rality  was  that  ?  I  trow,  right  near 
mor^a/ity  to  me.  And  mai^  be.  tokei!, 
I  dinna  think  ye  wad  steal  ane  o'.yQur 
neighbour's  sheep,  but  weel  do  ye  like 
to  get  a  pluck  o'  his  gerse  at  a  qdiei 
corner." 

^*  My  dear  fellow,  there  was  no  mo- 
ral turpitude  there.  That  was  proba* 
bly  because  I  know  that  neighbour  to 
be  daily  getting  part  of  his  grass  firom 
me." 

*'  Ay,  that's  just  the  way  wi'  a'  yott 
grand  moral  men  |  Ye  never  sqtiare 
your  actions  to  the  law,  but  the  law 
to  your  actions.  But  that  is  just  tha 
way  wi'  poor  human  nature ;  when- 
ever she  tries  to  uplift  hersell,  she  is 
deg^ed.  And  particularly  in  this* 
that  I  never  yet  knew  a,  grand  de- 
claimer  on  the  principles  of  sound  mo- 
rality, who  ever  was  an  upright,  cha- 
ritable, and  amiable  character ;  andJL 
hardly  ever  knew  a  man  of  humility, 
who  placed  his  hopes  on  the  works  of 
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let  me  rqHress  the  horror  which  one 
teene  of  this  dreadful  drama  never 
fails  to  throw  over  my  spirit— that  I 
may  tell  my  story  as  a  roan — and  my 
confession  at  least  be  clear.  When 
the  felon  awoke  out  of  the  death-like 
trance  into  which  this  assault  had 
thrown  him^  his  hardihood  was  gone ; 
and  he  was  reconveyed  to  the  eeW,  in 
which  he  was  destined  agonizingly  to 
struggle  out  his  last  hideous  and  dis* 
tort^  hours,  in  a  state  of  abject  hor- 
ror which  cannot  be  described.  He 
who  felt  nothing — knew  nothing- 
had  now  his  eyes  opened  with  terrible 
clearness  to  one  object— the  livid 
phantasroa  of  a  strangling  death.  All 
the  rest  was  convulsive  despair  and 
darkness.  Thought  shudders  at  it-* 
but  let  me  go  on. 

•  The  worthy  clergyman^  whose  par- 
ticular duty  it  was  to  smooth  and 
soften,  and,  if  possible,  illuminate  the 
last  dark  hours  of  the  dying  wretch, 
was  not  unwilling  to  admit  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  those  whom  religious  pre- 
dispositions and  natural  commisera- 
tion excited  to  share  with  him  in  the 
work  of  piety.  'She  task  was  in  truth 
a  hard  one.  The  poor  wretch^  for  the 
Mke  of  the  excitement  which  such  in- 
tercourse naturally  afforded  him,  and 
which  momentarily  relieved  his  sick 
and  fainting  spirit,  groaned  out  half 
articulate  expressions  of  acquiescence 
in  the  appeals  that  were  made  to  him ; 
but  the  relief  was  physical  merelv. 
The  grasp  of  the  friendly  hand  made 
waver,  for  a  moment,  the  heavy  sha- 
dow of  death  which  hung  upon  him— 
and  he  grasped  it.  The  voice  breath- 
ing mercy  and  comfort  in  his  ear, 
stilled  for  a  second  the  horrid  echo  of 
doom — and  he  listened  to  it.  It  was 
as  the  drowning  man.  gasps  at  the 
bubble  of  air  which  he  draws  down 
with  him  in  sinking — or  as  a  few 
drops  of  rain  to  him  at  the  stake, 
around  whom  the  fire  is  kindled  and 
hot  This,  alas !  we  saw  pot  as  we 
ought  to  have  done — but  when  the 
sinking  wretch,  at  the  word  "  mercy," 
laid  his  head  upon  our  shoulder  and 
groaned,  we,  sanguine  in  enthusiasm, 
deemed  it  deep  repentance.  When  his 
brow  seemed  smooth  for  a  space,  at 
the  sound  of  Eternal  Lifcj  we  thought 
him  as  '^  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning."  In  the  forward  pride  ^for 
pride  it  was)  of  human  per^tibility, 
we  took  him — him  the  Murderer — as 
it  were  under  our  tutelage  and  pro« 
tection. .  We  prayed  with  bim— we 
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read  to  him— we  watchied  with  him— 
we  blessed  his  miserable  sleeps — and 
met  his  more  wretched  awakings.  In 
the  presumption  of  our  pity,  we  would 
cleanse  that  white,  in  tne  world's  eye, 
which  God  had,  for  inscrutable  pur- 
poses, ordained  should  seem  to  the 
last  murky  as  hell.  We  would  paint 
visibly  upon  him  the  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  sin  washed  awav,  and  mer- 
cy found.  Thatthat  intended  triumph 
may  not  have  helped  to  add  or  to  re- 
tain one  feather's  weight  in  the  balance 
against  him,  let  me  humbly  hope  and ' 
trust.  That  I  was  a  cause,  and  a 
great  one,  of  this  unhappy  delusion, 
let  me  not  deny.  God  forgive  me,  if 
I  thought  sometimes  less  of  the  soul 
to  be  saved  than  of  him  who  deemed 
he  might  be  one  of  the  humble  in- 
struments of  grace.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  I  fain  woiild  have  danced,  like 
David,  before  the  Ark.  Within  and 
without  was  I  assailed  by  those  snares 
which,  made  of  pride,  are  seen  in  the 
disguise  of  charity.  The  aspirations 
of  my  friends,  the  eyes  of  mine  ene- 
mies, the  wishes  of  the  good,  and  the 
sneers  of  the  mistrustful,  were  about 
me,  and  upon  me;  and  I  undertook 
to  pass  with  the  Murderer— his  last 
NIGHT — such  a  last  I^but  let  me  com- 
pose myself. 

•         •         •         •    •     •- 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  ten,  on  a 
gusty  and  somewhat  raw  evening  of 
September,  that  I  was  locked  up  alone 
with  the  Murderer.  It  was  the  even- 
ing of  the  Sabbath.  Some  rain  had 
fallen,  and  the  sun  had  not  been  long 
set  without  doors:  but  for  the  last 
hour  and  a  half  the  dungeon  had  been 
dark,  and  illuminated  only  by  a  single 
taper.  The  clergyman  of  the  prison, 
and  some  of  my  religious  friends,  had 
sat  with  us  until  the  hour  of  locking- 
up,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
gaoler,  they  departed.  I  must  con- 
fess their  *'  good  night,"  and  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  door,  which  the  gaoler 
locked  after  him,  when  he  went  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  outer-gate  of 
the  gaol,  sounded  heavily  on  my 
heart.  I  fdt  a  sudden  shrink  within 
me,  as  their  steps  quickly  ceased  to 
be  heard  upon  tne  stone  stairs — and 
when  the  distant  prison  door  was  fi- 
nally closed,  I  watched  the  last  echo. 
I  had  for  a  moment  forgotten  my 
i^mpanion.  When  I  turned  round, 
he  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  low 
pallet,  towards  the  head  of  it,-  sup- 
porting his  head  by.  his  elbow  agtinst. 
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the  wall,  apparently  in  a  state  of  half 
atupor.  He  was  motionless^  excepting 
a  sort  of  convulsive  movement,  be- 
tween sprawling  and  clutching  of  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  which  was 
extended  on  his  knee.  His  shrunk 
cheeks  exhibited  a  deadly  ashen  pale- 
ness, with  a  slight  ting^  of  yellow,  the 
effect  of  confinement.  His  eyes  were 
glossy  and  sunken,  and  seemed  in 
part  to  have  lost  th^owa:  of  gazing. 
They  were  turned  with  an  unmeaning 
and  vacant  stare  upon  the  window, 
where  the  last  red  streak  of  day  was 
faintly  visible,  which  they  seemed 
vainly  endeavouring  to  watch.  The 
sense  of  my  own  situation  now  recoil- 
ed strongly  upon  me ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  wretch  sitting  stiffened  in  quiet 
agony,  (for  it  was  no  better,)  affected 
me  with  a  faint  sickness.  I  felt  that 
an  effort  was  necessary,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  addressea  a  few  cheer- 
ing and  consolatory  ^irases  to  the  mi- 
serable creature  I  had  undertaken  to 
support.  My  words  might  not— but 
I  fear  my  tone  was  too  much  in  uni- 
son with  his  feelings,  such  as  they 
were.  His  answer  was  a  few  inarti- 
culate mutterings,  between  which,  the 
spasmodic  twitching  of  his  fingers  be- 
came more  apparent  than  before.  A 
noise  at  the  door  seemed  decidedly  to 
rouse  him ;  and  as  he  turned  his  head 
with  a  sudden  effort,  I  felt  relieved  to 
see  the  gaolei  enter.  He  was  used  to 
such  scenes ;  and  with  an  air  of  com- 
miseration, but  in  a  tone  which  lacked 
none  of  the  firmness  with  which  he 
.habitually  spoke,  he  asked  the  un- 
.  happy  man  some  question  of  his  wel- 
fare, and  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
head-shake  and  inarticulately  mutter- 
.  ed  replies  of  the  again  drooping  wretch, 
as  if  they  were  expected,  and  of  course. 
.Having  directed  the  turnkey  to  place 
some  wine  atid  slight  refreshments  on 
the  table,  and  to  trim  the  light,  he 
told  me  in  a  whisper,  that  my  friends 
would  be  at  the  prison,  with  the 
•clergyman,  at  the  hour  of  six;  and 
bidding  the  miserable  convict  and 
mysielf,  after  a  cheering  word  or  two, 
"  goodnight,"  he  departed — the  door 
was  closed— and  the  Murderer  and  I 
.  were  finally  left  together. 

It  was  now  past  the  hour  of  ten 
.  o'clock ;  and  it  became  my  solemn  du- 
ty to  take  heed,  that  the  last  few 
hours  of  the  dying  sinner  passed  not, 
without  such  comfort  to  his  struggling 
soul  as  human  help  might  hold  out. 
.After  reading  to  him  some  passages  of 


the  gospel,  the  most  apposite  to  his  try- 
ing state,  and  some  desultory  and  un- 
connected conversation, — ^for  the  poor 
creature  at  times  seemed  to  be  unable, 
under  his  load  of  horror,  to  keep  his 
ideas  connected  further  than  as  they 
dwelt  upon  his.  own  nearing  and  un- 
avoidable execution, — I  prevailed  up- 
on him  to  join  in  prayer.  He  at  tlus 
time  appeared  to  be  either  so  much 
exhausted,  or  labouring  under  so  much 
lassitude  from  fear  and  want  of  rest, 
that  I  found  it  necessary  to  take  his 
arm  and  turn  him  upon  his  knees  by 
the  pallet-side.  The  hour  was  an  aw- 
ful one.  No  sound  was  heard  save  an 
occasional  ejaculation  between  a  sigh 
and  a  smothered  groan  from  the 
wretched  felon.  The  candle  burned 
dimly ;  and  as  I  turned  I  saw,  though  I 
scarcely  noticed  it  at  the  moment,  a  dim 
insect  of  the  moth  species,  fluttering 
hurriedly  round  it,  the  sound  of  whose 
wings  mournfully  filled  up  the  pauses 
of  myself  and  my  companion.  When 
'  the  nerves  are  strained  to  their  utter- 
most, by  such  trifling  circumstances 
are  we  affected.  Here,  (thought  I,} 
there  has  been  no  light,  at  such  an 
hour,  for  many  years ;  and  yet  here  is 
one  whose  office  it^eems  to  be  to  watch 
it !  My  spirit  ft^lt  the  necessity  of  some 
exertion ;'  and  with  an  energy,  for 
which  a  few  minutes  before  I  had  hard- 
ly dared  to  hope,  I  poured  out  my  soul 
in  prayer.  I  besought  mercy  upon  the 
blood-stained  creature  who  was  grovel- 
ling beside  me — I  asked  that  repentance 
and  peace  might  be  vouchsafed  him-— 
I  begged,  for  our  Redeemer's  sake, 
that  his  last  moments  might  know 
that  untasted  rapture  of  sin  forgiven, 
and  a  cleansed  soul,  which  faith  alone 
can  bring  to  fallen  man — I  conjured 
him  to  help  and  aid  me  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  Christ ;  and  I  bade  him 
put  off  life  and  forget  it,  and  to  trust 
in  that  name  alone — I  interceded  that 
his  latter  agony  might  be  soothed,  and 
that  the  leave-taking  of  body  and  soul 
might  be  in  quietness  and  peace.  But 
he  shook  and  shivered,  and  nature 
clung  to  the  miserable  straw  of  exist- 
ence which  yet  floated  upon  the  wide 
and  dismal  current  of  oblivion,.  «nd 
he  groaned  heavily  and  muttered, 
"  No,  no !  no !"  as  if  the  very  idea  of 
death  was  unbearable,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  ^'  to  die,"  even  to  him  that 
must,  were  a  thing  impossible,  and 
not  to  be  thought  of  or  named.  And 
as  I  wrestled  with  the  adversary  that 
had  dominion  over  him^  he  buried  bi^ 
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8wer^  111  lay  hafdown  at  your  door 
in  the  course  of  an  hour." 

There  was  nothing  terrified  the 
minister  so  much  as  this,  and  tibat 
Betty  kend  weel.  So  he  then  judged 
If  ^oper  to  come  to  terms  with  this 
hostess  of  the  poor^  by  asking  to  what 
parish  the  woman  belonged^  and  what 
was  her  name  ? 

**  Alack-a-day,  sir^  I  fear  she  is  far 
<  frae  her  native  parish/'  said  Betty; 
►  *'  for  they  ca'  it  Abemethy^  on  a  great 
river  ca'd  the  Spey,  that  rises  som^ate 
i'  th6  Heelands,  near  the  North  Pole ; 
and  her  name's  Mistress  M^Queen^ 
and  she's  a  minister's  daughter.  An' 
as  ye  hae  daughters  o'  your  ain^  hir^ 

•  an'  dinna  ken  what  they  may  come  to^ 

•  ye  should  open  your  heart  to  the  con- 
dition o'  the  poor  woman^  wha  has 

.  seen  better  days." 

"  Why,  MrsRae,  there  is  only  one 

•  rule  in  our  parish  laws,  which  is  this: 
'—We  must  convey  her  to  the  next 

:  parish.  That  parish  to  the  next  again, 
.  and  so  on,  till  she  reach  her  own.    I 
,  have  no  power  of  ordering  anything 
far  Aer.'- 

•  '  '^  Than  ye  may  save  yoursell  the 
«  trouble  of  ordering  that,  sir,  for  if 

ye  offer  to  lift  her  out  o'  her  bed  just 

now,  and  pit  her  intil  a  cart,  ye  may 

'  as  weel  hing  her  ower  a  bauk  at  aince, 

.  or  cut  off  her  head  an'  be  done  wi'  h^r. 

'  Sae,  for  the  sake  o'  Christian  charity, 

ye  maun  think  o'  some  ither  plan  for 

the  present ;  for  I  am  mistaen  gin  ye 

be  lang  fashed  wi'  her.  A  little  wine, 

.  or  as  muckle  siller  as  wad  hire  the 

carter,  wad  hae  been  a  mair  feasible 

'  award  frae  ane  that's  sae  keen  o'  good 

warks." 

"  Why,  Mrs  Rae,  since  she  is  so 

:  very  badly,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 

.  take  her  out — Most  dangerous !  and 

the  person  who  did  it  might  be  tried 

;  for  murder.    Therefore,  I  think  your 

<  best  way  is  to  keep  the  woman  and 

-  child,  and  I  shall  represent  the  case 

at  our  quarterly  meeting." 

f     **  Ay,  ay,  sir !  weel  I  ken  that's  a 

get  off,  for  iesx  I  bring  her  to  your 

door.    But  take  ye  care,  an'  be  upon 

your  guard,  for  I  maun  e'en  try  to 

look  to  my  sell,  as  weel  as  you.    An' 

O,  it  will  be  lang  afore  ye  find  out 

ony  redress  for  me.  As  tlie  auld  sang 

says, 

•  *  To  seek  for  warm  water  aneath  cauld 

ice, 

Itrowitisagritfollye. 
I  hae  asktt  grace  of  a  graccdess  fiuse, 
.  An'  there  is naener^ lor  miite  wnie»'" 


But  auld  Betty  Rae  ivas  only  hard 
and  niggardly  by  habitual  practice,,  it 
being  by  pennies  and  half-pennies  that 
die  made  her  livelihood  ;  for  she  had 
many  of  the  tender  feelings  so  natural 
to  a  woman,  and  so  inherent  in  a  true 
Christian.  She  never  thought  of  part- 
ing with  the  stranger,  unless  she  could 
procure  a  better  lodging  for  her,  which 
she  had  little  hope  of,  knowing  the 
fountain  head  at  which  she  bad  to 
apply.  But  she  did  hope  to  secure 
some  remuneration  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  she  was  likely  to  incur. 
.  She  was  mistaken.  The  minister,  who 
•  had  on  hie  dressing-gown,  retired  to 
his  study,  to  continue  the  penning  of 
his  splendid  eulogium  on  good  works, 
but  left  such  poor  devils  as  Betty 
Rae  to  the  practice  of  them. 

As  Betty  went  home,  she  could  not 
help  entertaining  some  severe  reflec- 
.  tions  on,  "  the  hale  fashionable  prin- 
ciple o'  gude  warks,"  as  she  termed 
it ;  and  as  she  was  buying  some  wine 
and  cordials  from  Christopher  Little, 
she  says  to  him,  *'  Gudesake,  gie  me 
.  fair  weight  an'  measure,  Eirsty  !  But 
I  believe  ye're  a  man  o'  sound  mora- 
lity.?" 

*'  Ay,  just  sae  an'  ^ae,  Bessie,  neigh- 
bour like." 

*'  Ye  dinna  expect  that  your  gude 
warks  are  to  tak  ye  till  Heaven  then— - 
do  ye?" 

"  If  we  had  nae  ither  grip,  I  fear 
you  an'  I  wad  hae  baith  but  a  poor 
chance,  Bessie." 

"  Ay,  like  enough.  But  d'ye  think 
our  minister's  are  sure  enough  to  tak 
him  there  ?" 

"  Our  minister's !  0  I  coudna  say 
about  that,  for  it  is  the  first  time  ever 
I  heard  tell  o'  them." 

**  Ah,  ye've  a  way,  Kirsty !  But 
.  there's  nae  fun  i'  my  mind ;  for  I  hae 
a  poor  dying  widow  lady  i'  my  house, 
an'  the  minister  winna  help  me  wi' 
ony  thing  but  a  cart  to  take  her  away 
m. 

"She  maun  be  ill-looking,  I  fear. 
An'  in  that  case  the  parson's  resolu- 
tion is  quite  orthodox — because  ye 
ken,  Bessie,  gude  warks  shoudna  be 
extendit  to  aught  that's  no  beautifu' 
in  itself— Eh  f' 

Bessie  smudged  and  leugh  at  the 
shopman's  insinuations,  and  returned 
home  with  a  physician,  who  prescribed 
to  her  patient;  and  in  short,  for  a 
.  whole  quarter  of  a  year  there  was  not 
a  good  thing  that  the  bad  town  could 
pzoduce^  thi^t  Mrs  McQueen  waa  ^ot 
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treated  with.  Neither  did  Betty  ever 
apply  any  more  to  the  minister ;  and 
instead  of  doing  her,  house  ill>  the 
singular  act  of  heneyolence  raised  her 
character  so  high  among  her  motley  ' 
customers,  that  they  were  proud  of 
counting  acquaintance  with  her ;  and 
her  house  hecatne  so  well  lre<|uented, 
Uiat  she  was  ohliged  to  take  in  an  as- 
sistant, and  raise  the  price  of  her  lodg-  ' 
ings.  She  grew  particularly  attached 
to  the  little  girl,  Annabel!  M 'Queen,  a 
perfect  pattern  of  comeliness  and  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Betty  often  insinuated 
to  the  sufferer,  that  she  should  write 
te  her  friends  in  the  north,  but  this 
she  always  declined  cmnplying  with-, 
from  what  motive  was  not  undmtood, 
but  it  was  most  probably  from  an 
aversion  at  being  found  in  such  mean 
circumstances. 

However,  after  three  months'  con- 
finement in  Betty  Rae's  house,  the 
poor  woman  was  enabled  to  proceed 
on  her  journey  homeward.  Nor  did 
she  travel  far  on  foot,  for,  near  the 
village  of  Graitney  she  got  into  a 
coach,  and  the  driver  afterwards  de- 
clared that  she  paid  her  fare^  and  was 
set  down  in  Edinburgh.  No  farther 
word  was  heard  of  her  for  many  years, 
but  the  act  of  benevolenee  made  Betty 
Rae's  fortune.  It  was  blazoned  over 
Uie'whcde  country  what  she  had  done, 
and  what  the  minister  of  the  gospel 
had  refused  to  do  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  lady  in  the  parish,  and  but  few  in 
the  district,  who  did  not  send  Betty 
presents.  It  was  calculated  that  she 
got  at  least  fifty  presents,  every  one  of 
which  amounted  in  value  to  the  whole 
sum  expended  on  the  invalid.  And  to 
crown  all,  at  the  next  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  heritors,  a  gentleman  (Mr 
Ker  of  Holm)  laid  the  case  before  the 
others,  to  the  great  shame  and  preju- 
dice of  the  minister,  and  got  a  Uberal 
allowance  for  Betty. 

Now,  mine  hostess  of  the  mendi- 
cants chuckled  in  her  sleeve,  and  took 
all  this  bounty  with  great  thankful- 
ness and  humility,  after  saying,  ^'  Dear 
sinr,  dear  sirs !  I  bad  nae  merit  at  a' 
in  sheltering  the  poor  woman.  How 
could  ony  Christian  soul  turn  out  a 
poor  sick  creature  to  dee  at  the  back  o' 
the  dike  ?  Od,  we  may  easily  ken  that 
by  oursells.  How  wad  ony  o'  us  like 
to  be  turned  out  wi'  a  poor  little  or- 
phan i'  our  hand,  to  dee  at  the  back 
o'  the  dike  ?  I  had  nae  mmt  at  a',  and 
I  wish  ye  wadna  mention  it  ony  mair, 
in  fear  ye  mi^  me  as  proud  o' my 
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gude  warks  an'  sound  morality,  as  the 
minister  is  o'  his." 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  Betty  had 
9&me  merit,  but  not  half  so  much  as 
the  country  supposed,  or  that  you. 
Cuddy  Cauldrife,  are  at  this  moment 
supposing ;  for  there  is  another  per- 
son whom  we  have  long  lost  sight  of, 
like  the  greater  part  of  our  lady  no- 
velists, who  introduce  characters  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  showing  them  off. 
(vide  The  Lairds  o'  Fife,  Rich  and 
Boor,  and  a  thousand  others*)  But 
we  roust  not  qidte  lose  sight  of  them 
all,  thoi%h  in  a  short  tale  like  this 
one  cannot  get  the  most  made  oi  them. 
Howeter^  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
on  the  night  of  Mrs  McQueen's  arri- 
val in  the  Bad  town,  there  was  lodged 
at  Betty's  house  a  Scots  itinerant  tink- 
er, or  gipsie,  a  character  well  known ; 
an  Englishman,  who  was  an  excise 
spy,  and  a  great  blackguard,  and  who 
subsequently  got  himself  shot  in  an 
affray  with  smugglers,  and  well  deser- 
ved It ;  an  Irishman,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  east  country  for  harvest, 
and  who  was  at  no  loss  to  beg  his  way 
till  he  found  work ;  and  an  old  Hiffh* 
lander,  ycleped  Nii^olaa  Shaw,  but 
more  commonly  denominated  Old 
Nic^,  or  Nicol,  in  courtesy.  This 
dd  carle,  it  will  be  remembered,  chan- 
ged half  a  guinea  with  the  landlady, 
in  order  to  give  the  sufferer  a  part  of 
it ;  and  had  a  short  conference  that 
night  with  Mrs  M'Queen,  from  which 
he  returned  greatly  agitated. 

Now,  tiiis  old  Nicol  Shaw  was  not 
a  beggar,  though  he  had  very  much 
the  appearance*  of  one ;  for  Nicholas 
in  his  own[country  of  Strathspey,  was 
accounted  a  very  independent  man : 
But  an  £nglish«an,  or  even  a. Soots 
LowlaUder,  has  no  conception  to  what 
extent  Highland  frugality  can  be  car« 
ried,  especially  when  there  is  any 
family  object  m  view.  The  attach- 
ment of  a  genuine  Highlander,  in  the 
first  place,  to  his  family ;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  to  his  kinsfolk  ;  and  i» 
the  third  and  last  place,  to  his  whole 
dan,  is  beyond  what  any  man  but  a 
Highlander  can  comprehend ;  and 
even  in  all  these  three,  there  are  but 
very  small  shades  of  difibrence;  for, 
in  spite  of  existing  circumstances,  he 
still  looks  upon  the  ckn  as  in  realty 
one  family,  of  which  the  chi^  is  the 
parent-Hi  charity  extending  beyond 
these,— her  naio^sell  does  not  eompre- 
bend. 

Old  Shaw  was  one  of  those  tcue^ 
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sumcd  a  dark  red  colour^  and  he  fell 

into  a  state  of  stifled  convulsion. 

*         *         •         .« 

When  despair  had  wrought  with 
him,  I  lifted  him  with  difficulty  from 
the  floor  on  which  he  had  fallen.  His 
relaxed  features  had  the  hue  of  deaths 
and  his  parched  lips^  from  a  livid-blue> 
became  of  an  ashy  whiteness.    In  ap- 

'pearance  he  was  dying;  and  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  I  poured  a 
crousiderable  portion  of  the  wine  which 

-had  been  left  with  us.into  a  class,  and, 
after  wetting  his  temples,  held  it  to  his 
lips.    He  made  an  effort  to  swallow, 

-and  again  revived  to  consciousness; 
and  holding  the  vessel  flrmly  in  his 
liandSj  got  down  with  difficulty  and  at 
intervals,  the  entire  draught.  When 
he  found  it  totally  exhausted,  the  glass 
fell  from  his  hands;  but  he  seized 

^  and  held  one  of  mine  with  a  grasp  eo 
firm  and  iron- like  that  the  contrast 
startled  mc.  He  seemed  to  be  invol- 
▼ed  in  a  confused  whirl  of  sensations. 
He  stared  round  the  cell  mth  a  wild- 
neiss  of  purpose  that  was  appalling ; 
and  after  a  time,  I  began  to  see  with 
deep  remorse,  that  the  wine  I  had  un- 
guardedly given  was,  as  is  always  the 
case,  addin^g  keenness  to  his  agony 
and  strength  to  his  despair.  He  half 
rose  once  or  twice  and  listened ;  all 
was  silent — when,  after  the  pause  of  a 
minute  or  two,  a  sudden  fit  of  desper- 
ation seemed  to  seize  upon  him.  He 
rushed  to  the  window,  and  hurriedly 
surveying  the  grates,  wrenched  at  them 
with  a  strength  demoniac  and  super- 
human, till  the  iron  bars  shook  in 
their  embedments. 

From  this  period  my  recollections 
are  vague  and  indistinct.  I  reinember 
strongly  remonstrating  with  the  poor 
creature,  and:  being  pushed  away  by 
hands  which  were  now  bleeding  pro- 
fusely with  the  intense  efibrts  of  his 
awful  delirium.  I  remember  attempt- 
ing to  stop  him,  and  hanging  upon 
him,  iintil  the  insane  wretch  clutched 
me  by  the  throat,  and  a  struggle  en- 
sued, during  which  I  suppose  1  must 
at  length  have  fainted  or  become  in- 
sensible; for  the  contest  was  long, 
and,  while  consciousness  remained, 
terrible  and  appalling.    My  fainting, 
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I  presume,  saved  my  life,  for  the  felon 
was  in  that  state  of  maniacal  despera- 
tion which  nothing  but  a  perfect  unre- 
sistingness  could  have  evaded. 

After  this,  the  first  sensatkin  I  can 
recall  is  that  of  awakening  out  of  that 
state  of  stupor  into  which  exhaiurtion 
and  agitation  had  thrown  me.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  it  ?  The  anxiety  «f 
some  of  my  friends  had  brought  them 
early  to  the  gaol;  and  the  unusual 
noises  which  had  been  heard  by  some 
of  its  miserable  inmates  occasioned, 
I  believe,  the  door  of  the  cell  in  which 
we  were,  to  be  unlocked  before  the  in- 
tended hour.  Eeeuly  do  I  recollect 
the  struggling  again  into  painful  con« 
sciousress,  the  sudden  sense  of  cheer- 
ing  daylight,  the  sound  of  friendly 
voices,  the  changed  room,  and  the 
strange  looks  of  all  around  me.  The 
passage  was  terrible  to  me :  but  I  had 
yet  more  to  undergo.  I  was  recover- 
ed just  in  time  to  witness  the  poor 
wretch,  whose  prop  and  consolation  I 
had  undertaken  to  be,  carried,  ex- 
hausted and  in  nerveless  horror,  to  the 
ignominious  tree — ^his  head  drooping 
on  his  breast,  his  eves  opening  me- 
chanically at  intervals,  and  only  kept 
from  fainting  and  utter  insensibility 
by  the  unUsed  and  fresh  morning^tir, 
which  breathed  in  his  face  as  if  in 
cruel  mockery.  I  looked  once,^  b^ 
looked  no  more. — Let  me  hasten  to 
conclude.  I  was  ill  for  many  weeks, 
and  after  recovering  from  a  nervous 
fever,  was  ordered  dv  my  physicians 
into  the  country.  This  was  uie  first 
blessing  and  relief  I  experienced,  for 
the  idea  of  society  was  now  terrible  to 
me.  I  was  secluded  for  many  moDths. 
Time,  however,  who  ameliorates  all 
things,  at  length  softened  and  wore 
away  the  sharper  parts  of  these  im- 
pressions, but  to  this  hour  I  dare  not 
dwell  upon  the  events  of  that  awful 
night.  If  I  dream  of  them,  although 
die  horrors  fall  far  short  of  the  appal- 
ling reality,  yet  for  the  next  sun  I  am 
discomposed,  and  can  only  seek  for  rest 
from  that  Almighty  Power,  who,  in  hia 
inscrutable  providence,  thought  fit  I 
should  read  a  lesson  so  hideous,  but 
—so  salutary. — Reader,  farewell. 


[[The  excellent  relater  of  the  foregoing  extraordinary  narrative  has  now  beea 
dead  for  some  years.  In  giving  it  to  the  public,  I  am  only  carrying  into  efiect 
his  own  more  than  once  expressed  wish  and  intention.  In  attempting  to  do  this» 
I  have  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  strong  and  impressive  lansuftge  ia 
which  it  was  narrated  to  me.  Should  there  be  any  breast  to  which  t}m  wgu^ 
Jar  key  is  fitted;  it  will  not  have  been  given  in  vain.— T.  D.]  .  ^  ,. 
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SOUND.  MORALITY* 


BY   THE   ETT&IClt    SHEPHERD. 


'^  It  is  a  grand  thing,  true  and  ge- 
-  nuine  morality  !  If  I  were  a  minister, 
T  wad  never  preach  up  ony  thing  but 
just  pure  morality/'  said  Cuddy  Cauld- 
rife  to  his  neighbour  shepherd,  Mi- 
chael Moody,  one  morning  as  they  sat 
on  the  top  of  Lochfell,  and  cast  their 
eyes  over  the  fair  dales  of  the  West 
Border. 

"  An'  what  for  wad  ye  no  be  preach- 
in'  ought  but  morality.  Cuddy  ?  We 
hae  muckle  need  o'  hearing  some  other 
sort  o'  doctrine  than  cauld  morality, 
an'  to  hae  some  other  thing  to  put  our 
trust  in,  too,  beside  that." 

^^  Quite  wrong,  my  good  fellow,  I 
assure  you.  There  is  no  doctrine 
which  should  be  inculcated  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  places,  but  that  of 
sound  morality,  because  it  is  the  bond 
of  sodety  and  good  manners,  and  goes 
to  counteract  the  enormous  mass  of 
general  turpitude  within  us." 

^'  I  dinna  think  that  observation  is 
quite  applicable  to  us  as  Scotsmen." 

*'  And  wherefore  not  applicable  to 
Scotsmen  ?" 

'*  Because  ye  ken  it  is  reported  that 
vre  are  unco  subject  to  the  Scots  fid- 
dle. Kow,  if  there  war  sae  verra 
muckle  turpentine  within  us,  ane  wad 
think  it  should  act  as  a  preventative." 

**Whew!  There's  nae  body  can 
ever  get  a  solid  argument  frae  you, 
but  t^  ye  flee  at  a  tangent  into  the 
wilds  of  absurdity." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend  Cud- 
dy. As  I  take  it,  there's  just  as  muckle 
solidity  in  your  morality  as  your  tur- 
pentine— a  aff  in  a  bleeze.  Have  ye 
ony  kind  o'  notion  that  ye  are  a  man 
o'  sound  moral  principles  ?" 

"  I  hope  and  trust  that  there  has 
never  been  any  great  moral  turpitude 
perceivable  in  my  character  or  de- 
meanour." 

'^  Maybe  sae,  maybe  sae.  I  hope 
it  is  true ;  but  let  us  bring  things  to 
the  test.  The  first  an'  leading  error 
that  we  shepherds'  fa'  into,  is  that  o' 
kissing  the  lasses.  That's  weel  kend 
to  be  our  besetting  sin.  Now,  I  dinna 
think  you  are  very  guilty  o'  that,  for 
there  winna  ane  o  the  lasses  let  you 
come  near  her,  or  touch  her.  But 
Cuddy,  wasna  there  aince  a  kind  o' 
queer  story  about  a  wild  young  wife, 
a  neighboittr  o'  yours  ?  Was  there  nane 


o'— rwhat  is't  you  ca*  the  thing,  then  ? 
Moral  something  ?" 

'^l  don't  know  if  there  was  any 
great  depravity  or  moral  turpitude  in 
the  action,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  for 
argument  sake,  if  tne  consarcinatito 
of  their  conjugality  is  taken  inta  ac- 
count." 

*^  There  for  it !  There  goes  sound 
morality,  full  sail  afore  the  wind  o' 
delusion  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  neigh- 
bour Cuddy,  when  a  man  has  to  mo« 
dify  the  law  o'  God  to  suit  his  sinfu' 
propensities,  it  is  a  braw  easy  way  o' 
squaring  his  accounts.  The  moral 
law  is  gayan  explicit  on  that  point ; 
and  yet,  try  it  a  point  by  point,  an' 
you  will  find  that  you  have  not  only 
broken  the  whole  law,  by  being. guilty 
of  one  breach,  but  broken  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  righteous  commandments. 
For  instance,  I  dinna  kea  if  ever  you 
kilied  ony  o'  your  ndghbours;  but 
that  you  haena  used  a'  lawfu'  endea- 
vours to  preserve  their  lives,  I  ken 
weel.  For  do  you  no  mind  when  we 
were  gawn  awa  to  the  courting  since, 
that  ye  persuadit  me  against  my  ain 
conviction,  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and 
after  I  had  gaen  down  ower  the  lugs, 
and  was  within  a  hairsbreadth  o'  being 
drowned,  ye  war  a'  the  time  lying 
laughin'  sae,  that  ane  might  hae  bovoia 
you  wi'  a  strae?  What  kind  o'  mo* 
rality  was  that  ?  I  trow,  right  near 
mortafiiy  to  me.  And  mai^  be.  token, 
I  dinna  think  ye  wad  steal  ane  o'  yQur 
neighbour's  sheep,  but  weel  do  ye  like 
to  get  a  pluck  o'  his  gerse  at  a  qttt^t 
corner." 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  there  was  no  mo- 
ral turpitude  there.  That  was  proba* 
bly  because  I  know  that  neighbour  to 
be  daily  getting  part  of  his  grass  from 
me." 

"  Ay,  that's  just  the  way  wi'  a'  yott 
grand  moral  men  )  Ye  never  squate 
your  actions  to  the  law,  but  the  law 
to  your  actions.  But  that  is  just  tha 
way  wi'  poor  human  nature;  when* 
ever  she  tries  to  uplift  hersell,  she  is 
degraded.  And  particularly  in  this, 
that  I  never  yet  knew  a,  grand  de- 
claimer  on  the  principles  of  .sound  nao« 
rality,  who  ever  was  an  upright,  cha« 
ritable,  and  amiable  character ;  and.! 
hardly  ever  knew  a  man  of  humility, 
who  placed  his  hopes  on  the  worki  of 


anoiher  who  had  stood  in  his  stead,    for  rattans  like  them  ?"  quo  a  grue« 

that  was  not  a  model  of  what  the    some  Scots  tinkler. 

oUier  inculcated.    But  the  hest  way  o'        "  I  waudn't  be  mynded  to  help 
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settling  a'  these  points  atween  herds,  wonysooken  trash  for  my  own  peart, 

is  by  instances,  and  as  I  remember  a  said  an  English  gaberlunzie. 
beautifii'  ane,  I'll  just  tdl  you  it.  '*  The  baddies  '11  mubby  hae  sum- 

Weel,  ye  see  there  are  twa  towns  thing  alangs  wee  thum.  Far  de  they 
itand  near  other,  no  Tery  far  frat  here,  camm  frae  }"  said  an  Aberdeen  man. 
and  we  shall  distinguish  them  by  the  "  And,  by  my  shoul  and  body,  man, 
twa  names  that  their  neighbours  ca'  and  what  is  the  matter  where  they 
ihera,  Th$  Oude  town,  and  The  Bad  come  from,  or  where  they  are  going 
taen*  They  belang  baith  to  the  same  either,  if  they  are  to  be  after  dying  df 
parish,  but  far  frae  being  friendly  wi'  hunger  in  the  first  place  ?  And,  be 
ane  anodier;  for  the  fo'ks  o*  the  gude  Jasus,  if  you  will  all  give  a  penny  a 
town  scora  to  associate  wi'  the  others,  piece,  I  will  give  mj'  last  one,  before 
Now,  ther«  was  a  body  in  the  bad  the  dare  shotils  should  be  under  the 
town  that  they  ca'd  B^ty  Rae,  wha  death-warrant  of  hunger,"  said  a  rag- 
let  out  lodgings  to  poftr  fo'ka,  at  a  ged  Irishman, 
penny  the  n^t,  and  a  weel  filled  "  Hersel  pe  hafing  no  shange,  else 
Bouie  she  often  had,  though  her  lod-  die  would  pe  kiffing  tern  a  pawpee," 
gets  wama  just  the  maist  respectfu'  i'  said  Nieol  Shaw,  an  old  Highlander, 
the  community.  Yet,  I  beHeve  mony  who  sat  with  a  snuff- horn  in  nis  hand, 
a  good  Christian,  and  mony  a  humblk  and  which  horn  had  a  snuff-spoon, 
heart,  wha  hadna  great  roath  o'  the  a  hare's  foot,  and  a  neesepike  append- 
things  o'  this  warld,  were  obliged,  at  ed. 

times,  to  take  shelter  aneath  Betty's        '^  0,  but  I'll  gie  you  change,  honest 

roof.    Ilk  ane  paid  his  penny  as  ne  mas,"  said  Betty  Rae.  '*  What  is  the 

came  in,  and  there  were  nae  questions  soom  ye  want  changed  ^ 
asked ;  and  whatever  else  they  wanted        Shaw  winked  with  the  one  eve,  and 

was  a'  paid  for  afbrehand.  looked  silly  with  the  other,  like  one 

Weel,  there  was  ae  night,  amang  catched  in  a  fault,  brushed  his  nose 

others,  a  woman  and  her  daughter  with   the    hare's   foot,  and  replied, 

came  in  for  kdgings,  paid  their  two^  **  She  pe  fery  pad  shange  in  tis  pad 

pence,  and  went  away  to  a  bed  in  the  town." 

end  wWe  the  women  slept,  without        Faddy  losiiyg  patience,  cursed  them 

asking  for  any  thin^  to  eat  or  drink,  all  for  hard-h«nrted  rascak,  and  puIU 

The  woman  nad  toe  appearance  of  ing  down  a  deeatrter  of  tin,  he  ran  out, 

having  seen  better  days,  for  in  her  and  after  an  abserrce  of  about  ten 

manners  she  was  a  kdy,  although  in  minutes  returned  with  a  penny  roil, 

iMrr  looks  mu<^  emaciated ;  and  the  and  a  brimmhig  decanter  of  sw^eet- 

lllUe  girl,  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  milk,  warm  from  the  cow. 
was  as  beautifttl  as  a  cbierub.    Betty        *'  Where  got  yoti  these,  Paddy  ? 

had  learned  kngbelbre  to  read  in  the  How  came  you  by  these?"  was  asked 

leeks  and  bearing  of  her  customers  the  l^  aH. 

precise  state  of  their  finances;  s(9,        '*  Pray  thee  don't  be  after  bothering 

when  she  returned  from  shewing  this  people  with  so  many  qu^tions  just 

pair  to  their  bed,  she  said  io  the  rest  now,"  said  Paddy,  and  rushed  with 

•f  ber  burly  eustonoers,  ^  I  fear  that  his  earnings  ben  to  the  poor  woman's 

yaki  body  an'  ber  bit  lassie  are  rather  bed. 

run  short  o'  the  needfu',  for  I'm  uneo  "  Oho,  mistress,  and  so  you  thought 
Ibr  mistaen  gin  they  haene  mair  need  to  chate  us  out  of  your  swate  corn- 
ed their  supper  than  ony  o^  vs  jice  the  pany,  and  go  supperless  to  bed  ?  But 
night,  an  y«t  they  hae  ordered  nae-  may  Shani  Patrkk  be  my  namhe*  if 
tiling.  I  hae  just  been  thndkin^,  if  ye  you  shall  do  so.  Oh  botheration,  no ! 
eeuld  hae  spared  me  happenies  a-piece.  And  this  little  dare  shoul  too  ?  Why 
1  wad  hae  added  lw«  or  three  mysei',  Paddy  Murphy  would  rather  be  after 
ms*  bought  some^ing  good  for  lilem.  wanting  his  supper  twenty  times  thaa 
For,  dye  ken,  the  poor  wee  ksfie's  the  swate  little  darling  should  be  ftr 
gptetin  o'  huiMer  }*'  wishing  with  hunger.  And,  oh,  1  dew 
**  Heh!  deu  hae  them  f  wha  eares  dare  and  sware  that  liie  must  be  afcet 
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dhying  already,  ilbr  het  bdly  is  not 
bigger  nor  a  paraito.  That's  my  swale 
honey !  Take  your  supper  heartUy  I 
And  when  it  is  done  you  shall  have 
plenty  more." 

In  this  manner  did  Paddy  Murphy 
run  on  all  the  whUe  the  half-famished 
pair  were  at  their  meal.  A  Scotsman 
would  have  tried  to  discover  their 
names,  friends,  or  qualities.  An  Eng- 
lishman, if  they  had  any  connexion 
with  any  mercantile  house  ;  but  Paddy 
had  no  conception  of  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  When  he  returned  to  the  kitchen 
he  could  neither  tell  who  they  were^ 
whence  they  had  come,  cr  whither 
they  were  going,  but  only  that  they 
were  there ;  that  he  was  sure  of,  and 
had  been  verr  hungry,  but  he  had 
cured  them  of  that  disease. 

There  having,  by  this  time,  been 
some  interest  excited  about  the  two 
strangers,  Betty  Rae  went  to  recon- 
ndtre  farther,  and  returned  with 
word  that  the  poor  woman  was  very 
ill,  and  like  dying,  for  that  "  the  meat 
had  taken  her  by  the  heart,  and  she 
was  a'  drawn  thegither  wi'  pain."  She 
added  farther  that  the  woman  was  a 
minister's  daughter,  and  belonged  to 
the  Highlands,  but  her  husband  had 
been  killed  in  the  wars,  and  she  was 
left  destitute,  and  far  from  home. 

"  But,  poor  woman,  she'll  never  see 
hame,"  said  Betty,  mournfully,  *'  an' 
what's  to  come  o  her  bit  bonny  help- 
less bairn,  the  Lord  only  kens !" 

This  observation  made  Paddy  wipe 
his  eyes,  but  he  could  do  no  more,  for 
he  had  spent  his  last  penny  on  a  roll 
for  her,  and  stolen  the  milk^  by  milk- 
ing some  of  Squire  Hardy's  cows; 
and  so  Paddy  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  blessing  them  a  hundred 
times  or  two,  and  praying  that  Jasus 
and  Shant  Patrick  would  take  the 
swate  darlings  under  their  care.  But 
old  Nicol  Shaw,  hearing  they  belonged 
to  the  Highlands,  after  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  and  exclamations  of  pity, 
actually,  at  last,  untied  his  cotton 
neckcloth.  Below  it  there  was  another 
one,  which  he  also  loosed ;  and  from 
a  knot  in  the  inner  corner  of  that,  and 
which  corner  lay  exactly  in  the  hollow 
part  of  his  neck,  he  took  a  small  par- 
cel of  QoLd  pieces,  and  gave  his  hostess 
one  in  exchange  for  silver.  What 
part  of  that  he  gave  to  the  sufferer  next 
day  he  kept  to  himself.  The  rest  of 
the  lodgers  suspected  that  he  had  |[iven 
her  nothing;  but  in  this  they  were 
ynrnif,  m  merwardtbecanf  smlftlt. 


The  next  day,  the  mother  was  so 
ill  as  to  be  unable  to  lift  her  head,  and 
old  Betty  Rae,  who  had  long  been 
compelled,  by  the  uncertain  characters 
among  whom  she  dealt^  to  give  no- 
thing for  nothing,  was  sadly  puzzlial 
bow  to  act,  for  a  sick  person  in  her 
dormitory  was  a  blow  to  her  bunness ; 
so,  after  a  private  conference  with 
Nicol  i^haw^  she  set  away  over  to  the 
good  town,  to  the  parish  minister,  to 
lay  the  case  before  him  and  his  ses- 
sion. 

Now,  this  parish  minister.  It  is  wdl 
known>  is  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
strenuous  preacher  up  of  good  works 
in  the  whcSl^  kingdom.  Sound  mond- 
ity  is  with  him,  like  you,  all  and  all ; 
the  only  path  to  Heaven  and  to  hap- 
piness ;  yet  no  kind  or  disinterested 
action  has  ever  been  recorded,  even  In 
the  traditions  of  his  parish,  of  this 
man.  So,  when  told  that  Betty  Rae 
wanted  him,  he  said,  he  had  nothing 
to  say  to  Betty  Rae ;  she  was  always 
seeking  something  for  some  of  her  de- 
linquent customers.  Betty,  however, 
told  the  servant  girl,  that  she  would 
not  leave  the  manse  till  she  had  spoke 
with  the  minister,  who  was  obliged  to 
lift  his  window  reluctantly,  and  lusk 
the  intruder's  business.  • 

"  Troth,  sir,  it  is  joost  neither  las 
nor  mair  than  this.  There  is  an  of- 
ficer's widow  taken  ill  at  my  bit  house 
owerbye  yonder,  and  lying,  I  fear,  at 
the  point  o'  death.  She  has  a  follower, 
too,  poor  woman !  a  dear,  kind-heart- 
ed, little  girl.  An'  ye  ken,  sir,  I  can- 
na  a£Pord  to  maintain  them,  an'  get 
skeel  for  them,  an'  nurse  them ;  sae 
ye  maun  consider,  an  say  what  fund 
IS  to  draw  on  for  this  purpose." 

*'  Draw  on  your  own  funds,  Mts 
Rae,  since  you  have  been  so  impru- 
dent as  to  encumber  yourself  with 
such  lodgers;  get  quit  of  them  the 
best  way  you  may.  Your  house,  by 
drawing  beggars  about  it,  is  a  perfect 
nuisance  in  the  parish." 

'^  I  won  my  bread  as  honestly,  and 
a  great  deal  hardlier  than  ye  do,  sir, 
an'  vet  I  dinna  joost  trust  to  my  good 
warks  awth^ther.  But  I  hae  nae 
ither  means  o'  keeping  mysell  out  o' 
your  parish  funds,  and  think  I  rather 
deserve  praise  than  blame  for  my  poor 
exertions.  But  that's  naething  to  the 
purpose;  tell  me  what's  to  he  done 
wi'  the  poor  lady  an'  her  bairn,  for, 
as  the  head  a'  the  tesstoa,  yoa  are 
bound  to  tee  tf ter  her,  that  I  ken ; 
m'  ginldiima  g9l «  MtMtctorjr  tn^i 
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8wer,  111  lay  h&t  down  ftt  your  door 
in  the  coarse  of  an  hour." 

There  was  nothing  terrified  the 
minister  so  much  as  this,  and  tibat 
Betty  kend  weel.  So  he  then  judged 
It  ^oper  to  come  to  terms  with  this 
hostess  of  Uie  poor^  by  asking  to  what 
parish  the  woman  belonged^  and  what 
was  her  name  ? 
*^  Alack-a-day,  sir^  I  fear  she  is  far 

<  frae  her  native  parish/'  said  Betty; 

- "  for  they  ca'  it  Abemethy^  on  a  great 
river  ca'd  the  Spey,  that  rises  som^ate 
i'  th6  Heelands,  near  the  North  Pole ; 
and  her  name's  Mistress  M'Queen^ 

.  and  she's  a  minister's  daughter.  An' 
as  ye  hae  daughters  o'  your  ain,  Bir^ 

•  an'  dinna  ken  what  they  may  come  to^ 
>  ye  should  open  your  heart  to  the  con- 
dition o'  the  poor  woman^  wha  has 
seen  better  days." 

^*  Why,  Mrs  Rae,  there  is  only  one 

rule  in  our  parish  laws,  which  is  this: 

'— We  must  convey  her  to  the  next 

:  parish.  That  parish  to  the  next  again, 

.  and  so  on,  till  she  reach  her  own.    I 

,  have  no  power  of  ordering  anything 

farther.'- 

■  *'  Than  ye  may  save  yoursell  the 
trouble  of  ordering  that,  sir,  for  if 
ye  offer  to  lift  her  out  o'  her  bed  just 
now,  and  pit  her  intil  a  cart,  ye  may 
as  weel  hin^  her  ower  a  bauk  at  aince, 
or  cut  off  her  head  an'  be  done  wi'  h^r. 
Sae,  for  the  sake  o'  Christian  charity^ 
ye  maun  think  o'  some  ither  plan  for 
the  present;  for  I  am  mistaen  gin  ye 
be  lang  fashed  wi'  her.  A  little  wine^ 
or  as  muckle  siller  as  wad  hire  the 
carter,  wad  hae  been  a  mair  feasible 
award  frae  ane  that's  sae  keen  o'  good 
warks." 

''  Why,  Mrs  Rae,  since  she  is  so 
very  badly,  it  would  be.  dangerous  to 
take  her  out — Most  dangerous !  and 
the  person  who  did  it  might  be  tried 
for  murder.  Therefore,  I  think  your 
best  way  is  to  keep  the  woman  and 
child^  and  I  shall  repesent  the  case 
at  our  quarterly  meetmg." 

*^  Ay,  ay,  sir !  weel  I  ken  that's  a 
get  off^  for  lear  I  bring  her  to  your 
door.  But  take  ye  care,  an'  be  upon 
your  guard,  for  I  maun  e'en  try  to 
look  to  my  sell,  as  wed  as  you.  An' 
O,  it  will  be  lang  afore  ye  find  out 
ony  recbress  for  me.  As  tlie  aold  sang 
says, 

*  To  seek  for  warm  water  aneath  caold 

ice, 
I  trow  it  is  a  grit  follye. 
I  hae  asktt  grace  of  a  graccdess  fiuse, 
An*  there  is  naemereylor  miite  or  mck' " 


But  auld  Betty  Rao  was  only  hard 
and  niggardly  by  habitual  practice,,  it 
being  by  pennies  and  half-pennies  that 
die  made  her  livelihood  ;  for  she  had 
many  of  the  tender  feelings  so  natural 
to  a  woman,  and  so  inherent  in  a  true 
Christian.  She  never  thought  of  part- 
ing with  the  stranger,  unless  she  could 
procure  a  better  lodging  for  her,  which 
she  had  little  hope  of,  knowing  the 
fountain  head  at  which  she  bad  to 
apply.  But  she  did  hope  to  secure 
some  remuneration  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  she  was  likely  to  incur. 
,  She  was  mistaken.  The  minister,  who 

•  had  on  hie  dressing-gown,  retired  to 
his  study,  to  continue  the  penning  of 
his  splendid  eulogium  on  good  works, 
but  left  such  poor  devils  as  Betty 
Rae  to  the  practice  of  them. 

As  Betty  went  home,  she  could  not 
help  entertaining  some  severe  reflec- 
.  tions  on,  "  the  hale  fashionable  prin« 
ciple  o'  gude  warks,"  as  she  termed 
it ;  and  as  she  was  buying  some  wine 
and  cordials  from  Christopher  Little, 
she  says  to  him,  *^  Gudesake,  gie  me 
.  fair  weight  an'  measure,  Eirsty  !  But 
I  believe  ye're  a  man  o'  sound  mora- 
Hty?" 

*'  Ay,  just  sae  an'  sae,  Bessie,  neigh- 
bour like." 

'\  Ye  dinna  expect  that  your  gude 
warks  are  to  tak  ye  till  Heaven  then— - 
do  ye?" 

^'  If  we  had  nae  ither  grip,  I  fear 
you  an'  I  wad  hae  baith  but  a  poor 
chance,  Bessie." 

*^  Ay,  like  enough.  But  d'ye  think 
our  minister's  are  sure  enough  to  tak 
him  there  ?" 

*'  Our  minister's !  0  I  coudna  say 
about  that,  for  it  is  the  first  time  ever 
I  heard  tell  o'  them." 

"  Ah,  ye've  a  way,  K^rsty !  But 

•  there's  nae  fun  i'  my  mind  ;  for  I  hae 
a  poor  dying  widow  lady  i'  my  house, 
an'  the  minister  winna  help  me  wi' 
ony  thing  but  a  cart  to  take  her  away 
m. 

*^  She  maun  be  ill-looking,  I  fear. 
An'  in  that  case  the  parson's  resolu- 
tion is  quite  orthodox — because  ye 
ken,  Bessie,  gude  warks  shoudna  be 
extendit  to  aught  that's  no  beautifu' 
in  itself— Eh  ?^' 

Bessie  smudged  and  leugh  at  the 
shopman's  insinuations,  and  returned 
home  with  a  physician,  who  prescribed 
to  her  patient;  and  in  short,  for  a 
.  whole  quarter  of  a  year  there  was  not 
a  good  thing  that  the  bad  town  could 
prodiicej  tb^t  Mrs  McQueen  was  ^ot 
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treated  with.  Neither  did  Betty  erer 
apply  any  more  to  the  minister ;  and 
instead  of  doing  her.houie  ill,  the 
singular  act  of  l^netolence  raised  her 
character  so  high  among  her  motley 
customers,  that  they  were  proud  of 
counting  acquaintance  with  her ;  and 
her  house  hecatne  so  well  frequented, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  take  in  an  as- 
sistant, and  raise  the  price  of  her  lodg- 
ings. She  grew  particularly  attached 
to  the  little  girl,  Annabell  M 'Queen,  a 
perfect  pattern  of  comeliness  and  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Betty  often  insinuated 
to  the  sufferer,  that  she  should  write 
ta  her  friends  in  the  north,  but  this 
she  always  declined  complying  with, 
fVom  what  motire  was  not  undmtood, 
but  it  was  most  probably  from  an 
aversion  at  being  found  in  such  mean 
circumstances. 

However,  after  three  months'  con- 
finement in  Betty  Rae's  house,  the 
poor  woman  was  enabled  to  proceed 
on  her  Journey  homeward.  Nor  did 
she  travel  far  on  foot,  for,  near  the 
village  of  Graitney  the  got  into  a 
coach,  and  the  driver  afterwards  de- 
clared that  she  paid  her  fare,'  and  was 
set  down  in  Edmburgh.  No  farther 
word  was  heard  of  her  fbr  many  yearsi 
but  the  act  of  boievolenee  made  Betty 
Rae's  fortune.  It  was  blazoned  over 
the  whole  country  what  she  had  done, 
and  what  the  mmister  of  the  gospel 
had  refused  to  do  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  lady  in  the  parish,  and  but  few  in 
the  district,  who  did  not  send  Betty 
presents.  It  was  calculated  that  she 
got  at  least  fifty  presents,  every  one  of 
which  amounted  in  value  to  the  whole 
sum  expended  on  the  invalid.  And  to 
crown  all,  at  tho  next  quarterly  meet* 
ing  of  the  heritors,  a  gentleman  (Mr 
Ker  of  Holm)  laid  the  case  before  the 
others,  to  the  great  shame  and  preju- 
dice of  the  minister,  and  got  a  liberal 
allowance  for  Betty. 

Now,  mine  hosteM  of  the  mendi- 
cants chuckled  in  her  sleeve,  and  took 
all  this  bounty  with  great  thankful- 
ness and  humility,  after  saying,  *'  Dear 
sirs,  dear  sirs !  I  bad  nae  merit  at  a' 
in  sheltering  the  poor  woman.  How 
eould  ony  Christian  soul  turn  out  a 
poor  sick  creature  to  dee  at  the  back  o' 
tUe  dike  P  Od,  we  may  easily  ken  that 
by  oursells.  How  wad  ony  o'  us  like 
to  be  turned  out  wi'  a  poor  little  or« 
phan  i'  our  hand,  to  dee  at  the  back 
o'  the  dike  ?  I  had  hae  merit  at  a',  and 
I  wish  ye  wadna  mention  it  ony  roair, 
lor  fear  ye  voik  me  as  proud  o'  my 


gude  warks  an'  sound  morality,  as  the 
minister  is  o'  his." 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  Betty  had 
B^me  merit,  but  not  half  so  much  as 
the  country  supposed,  or  that  you. 
Cuddy  Cauldrife,  are  at  this  moment 
supposing ;  for  there  is  another  per- 
son whom  we  have  long  lost  sight  of, 
like  the  greater  part  of  our  lady  no- 
velists, who  introduce  characters  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  showing  them  off. 
Ooide  The  Lairds  o'  Fife,  Rich  and 
Poor,  and  a  thousand  others.)  But 
we  must  not  quite  lose  sight  of  them 
all,  though  in  a  short  tale  like  this 
one  cannot  get  the  most  made  of  them. 
However,  it  will  be  remembered,  Uiat 
on  the  night  of  Mrs  McQueen's  arri* 
val  in  the  Bad  town,  there  was  lodged 
at  Betty's  house  a  Scots  itinerant  tink* 
er,  or  gipsie,  a  character  well  known ; 
an  Englishman,  who  was  an  excise 
spy,  and  a  great  blackguard,  and  who 
subsequently  got  himself  shot  in  an 
affray  with  smugglers,  and  well  deser- 
ved It;  an  Irishman,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  east  country  for  harvest, 
and  who  was  at  no  loss  to  beg  his  way 
till  he  found  work ;  and  an  old  Hifflu* 
lander,  ycleped  Nicholas  Shaw,  but 
more  commonly  denominated  Old 
Nick,  or  Nicol,  in  courtesy.  This 
old  carle,  it  will  be  remembered,  chan* 
^ed  half  a  guinea  with  the  landlady, 
m  order  to  give  the  sufferer  a  part  of 
it ;  and  had  a  short  conference  that 
night  with  Mrs  M'Queen,  f^om  which 
he  returned  greatly  agitated. 

Now,  tills  old  Nicol  Shaw  was  not 
a  beggar,  though  he  had  yery  much 
the  appearance  of  one ;  for  Nicholas 
in  his  own[country  of  Strathspey,  was 
accounted  a  very  independent  man : 
But  an  English«an,  or  even  a  Soots 
Lowlattder,  has  no  conception  to  what 
extent  Highland  frugality  can  be  carw 
ried,  especialljr  when  there  is  any 
family  object  m  view.  The  attach* 
ment  of  a  genuine  Highlander,  in  the 
first  place,  to  his  family ;  in  the  se« 
cond  place,  to  his  kinsfolk ;  and  in 
the  third  and  last  place,  to  his  whole 
clan,  is  beyond  what  any  man  but  a 
Highlander  can  comprehend ;  and 
even  in  all  these  three,  there  are  but 
very  small  shades  of  difibrence ;  for, 
in  spite  of  existing  circumstances,  he 
still  looks  upon  the  dan  as  in  res^ty 
one  fkmily,  of  which  the  chi^  is  tfa!e 
parent-^a  charity  extending  beyond 
these,— her  nain^sell  does  not  oompre- 
bend. 

Old  Shaw  was  one  of  those  tnie« 
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If  {Mitritfchial  chartotenu  H«  had 
occupied  extensive  "posieMions  as  a 
fanner,  mostly  from  t}ie  Laird  of 
Grant,  but  a  small  part  from  the 
Duke  of  Gordon ;  and  these  he  had 
parted  among  his  sons  always  as  they 
nad.oeen  married,  with  a  stipulation, 
that  every  one  was  to  pay  him  so 
much  annually ;  hut  to  save  his  sons 
from  paying  that  annuity,  he  sub-" 
jected  himself  to  every  sort  of  toil, 
and  every  privation.  He  had,  at  ihis 
time,  gone  all  the  way  from  9adenoch 
to  Norwich,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon* 
don,  as  topsman,  on  a  drove  of  oattk 
belonging  to  Mr  Macpherson  of  €(»?<• 
rie-Beg,  a  "neighbour  of  his ;  and. 
though  he  had,  by  that  means,  rea« 
liased  a  considerable  sum,  amounting 
to  seven  pounds,  yet,  in  order  to  save 
every  farthing,  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  at  ^  the  cheap  lodgings'  for  a 
night. 

But,  alack,  for  worthy  old  Nicol 
and  his  well*earried  purse  both  1  For 
it  was  not  destined  that  either  of 
them  should  leave  the  town  so  soon 
as  intended.  One  word  from  the  suf* 
ferer— the  mere  mention  of  her  name 
and  her  family,  riveted  Nicholas 
Shaw  to  the  spot ;  and  that  very 
night  he  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Betty  Rae,  under  the  most  so- 
lemn promises  of  secrecy,  that  he  was 
to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
lady  and  her  daughter,  and  the  lodg- 
ings too«  if  he  eould*  In  the  mean 
time,  Betty  was  to  try  to  get  some 
assistance  elsewhere,  and  better  lodg- 
ings, if  she  Could  obtain  them,  at  any> 
expense  save  his  own  ,*  ibr  bdns  un- 
certain of  tfa«  duraUon  of  her  iUness, 
he  wBSig  of  course,  uncertain  of  his 
ability  to  answer  all  demands.  Betty 
could  make  nothing  of  the  minister ; 
could  get  no  better  lodgings,  but  she 
made  her  own  lodgings  as  comfortable 
as  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  them, 
and  that  with  the  resolute  purpose  of 
charging  nothing  for  them,  should 
exigencies  render  such  a  sacrifice  ne* 
cessary.  And  when  the  nursing  is 
taken  into  account,  really  Betty  had  a 
good  deal  of  merit.  Every  thing,  how^ 
ever,  was  paid  punctually  to  a  far* 
thing,  lodgings,  nursing,  and  outlay, 
by  old  Nidiolas,  before  ever  Mrs  M'» 
Queen  left  her  lodgings  ;  so  that 
there  was  scarcely  ever  such  a  wind- 
fall come  to  the  lot  of  a  pocnr  wooiadi 
as  did  that  night  to  Betty  Baci,  in  the 
arrival  of  Mrs  M'Queen  at  the  "  cheap 
lodgings.' 


But  worthy  old  Nicol  had  now  to 
b^n  a  new  occnpatioiu  For,  terri- 
fied that  his  funds  should  run  short 
before  the  lady  got  better,  he  had  no 
other  resource  but  to  begin  the  beg- 
ging, which  he  practised  with  such  e& 
feot,  as  to  have  rendered  his  success 
proverbial  over  all  the  dales  of  the 
West  Border.  His  custom  was  to  tra- 
verse all  the  remote  places  in  the  f(a«« 
noon,  and  pick  up  whatever  was  of- 
fered to  him ;  but  it  was  towards  the 
evenings  that  his  success  was  altoge- 
ther unparalleled.  He  let  his  beud 
g^w,  and  wore  m  tremendous  tke^tn* 
Mu,  or  Highland  dirk,  in  his  breast, 
so  that  he  became  a  most  frightful  and 
dangoous  looking  chap;  and  then, 
ere  the  sun  went  down,  he  began  to 
ask  lodgings,  dr  ^  te  quarter,'  as  he 
called  it.  One  look  at  him  was  enough ; . 
he  was  dismissed  wiUi  a  penny,  and 
very  oft  he  induced  goodwives  to  make 
it  "  te  tree  pawpee  to  pay  her  supper 
and  her  bed."  Then  away  to  another 
house,  and  another,  always  with  the 
same  request  for  lodgings,  without  the 
least  intration  of  accepting  of  them  if 
ofiored ;  and  never  was  he  refused  the 
penny  at  kast,  to  pay  for  his  bed. 
When  any  body  appeared  to  hesitate 
thovLt  letting  him  in,  he  tock  care  al-' 
wavs  to  show  the  handle  of  his  dirk 
in  his  coat  breast,  which  settled  the 
bargain,  and  the  halfpence  were  pro- 
duced. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  (Mr  Knox) 
say,  that  when  he  heard  the  genuine 
Highland  twang  at  his  door  one  night 
y&j  late,  he  de^mined  on  letting  the 
old  man  in  for  the  night,  and  accosted 
him  thus:  '^  I  think  you  travel  unco 
late,  friend  ?  Wha  are  ye  that  is  gaun 
Mking  quarters  at  this  time  o'  night  ?"^ 

"  O,  she  just  pe  te  poor  heelant 
pody  tat  whone  of  te  Sassenach  will 
pe  Ihetting  witin  him's  toor  for  te 
sake  of  Cot." 

''That's  very  hard,  man.  What 
uls  a'  the  fo'k  at  you,  think  ye  ?" 

"  Oo,  she  hafe  cot  te  wort  of  peing; 
fery  pad  on  te  tief  and  te  moorter  i" 
and  as  he  said  that,  he  put  his  hand 
to  the  handle  of  his  skean^dhu, 

'^  Aih  I  L— —  preserve  us !"  ex- 
claimed Afr  Knox, ''  baith  a  thief  and 
a  murderer !  Gudesake  gae  away  about 
your  business!  There's  a  saxpenee 
t'ye,  gang  and  get  lodgings  where  you 
best  can. 

In  this  manner  did  he  peneVere  on 
ererr  night  till  midnight,  aye  as  long 
m  there  was  a  light  in  a  window  in 
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the  whole  yalley ;  and  always  the  later 
it  grew^  his  alms  grew  the  better^  and 
were  the  more  readily  bestowed*  About 
ten  at  night>  ,he  would  go  through 
whole  villages^  insisting  on  baTuag  '^  te 
quarter"  at  every  door ;  and  from  every 
house  he  extracted  something  that  the 
inmates  might  be  quit  of  him.  And 
then  when  no  more  was  to  be  got,  h» 
lay  down  and  slept  in  an  oot-house 
till  the  morning.  His  eamii^  ave- 
raged  about  half-a-crown  a  day.  But 
twice  every  week  he  visited  his  cheap 
lodgings,  attending  to  every  .wish  ana 
want  of  the  broken-hearted  sufferer 
and  her  darling  child,  without  once 
hinting  at  the  means  he  tock  of  sup* 
plying  their  wants.  Their  disoourse 
together  was  always  in  Gaelic,  and 
Betty  often  remarked  how  the  old  pa- 
triarch's face  would  glow  with  a  thank- 
ful benevolence  when  he  perceived 
Mrs  McQueen's  advancing  state  of 
convalescence.  He  begged  for  her  till 
she  recovered,  and  never  quitted  her 
till  he  lauded  her  safe  in  the  bosom  of 
her  own  and  her  husband's  friends  in 
Strathspey. 

Now,  Cuddy,  this  is  what  I  call 
SOUND  MORALITY — pure  practical  mo- 
rality, unadulterated  by anyself-inte- 
rest  or  theoretical  quibbling.  I  have 
often  envied  the  feelings  of  this  old 
Highlander.  There  are  traits  of  be« 
nevolence  in  his  character  that  do  ho* 
nour  to  human  nature.  To  think  of 
a  respectable  and  independent  old  far- 
mer begging  night  and  day  to  supply 
the  couch  of  distress,  appeared  to  me 
rather  like  a  romance  than  a  portrait* 
lu-e  of  real  life." 

"  Why,  Mr  Moody,  it  has  only  this 
fault.  It  wants  generalization  for  true 
and  splendid  magnificence ;  and  the 
moral  excellency  of  the  action  depends 
on  the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the 
consanguinity  of  the  parties." 

**  That's  surely  an  extraprdinary 
grand  speech  for  a  herd.  Cuddy;  I 
gie  ye  credit  for  that  speech.  *  The 
proximity  or  remoteness  of  consan- 
guinity!' Ha!  ha!  ha!  Excellent! 
Well,  then,  the  deed  had  all  the  mo- 
ral excellence  that  could  attach  to  it 
in  that  respect,  for  twelve  years  after- 
wards it  came  out  that  old  NiiMd  Shaw 
and  Mrs  McQueen  were  no  otherwise 
related  than  being  of  the  same  dan, 
and  he  had  heard  her  fktbdr  preach 
twice  or  thrice  at  the  distribution  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper. 

I  said  twelve  years  afterwairds,  for 


it  was  just  10  much  that  a  handsome 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
cheap  lodgings  in  the  Bad  town,  out 
of  which  a  l^autiful  lady  looked  and 
asked  for  old  Betty  Rae.  The  woman 
of  the  house  answered  that  '^  Betty 
had  gi'en  up  business  iang  syne,  an' 
leeved  like  a  leddy  now,"  and  pointed 
out  the  house.  The  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  a  cleanly  thatched  cot- 
tage, and  this  beautiful  creature,  en- 
tering without  ceremony,  in  one  in« 
stant  had  old  Betty  in  her  arms.  Bet- 
ty was  confounded ;  and  when  the  di- 
vine creature  asked  the  raised-looking 
dame  if  she  did  not  know  her,  she  re- 
plied— 

''  Oo,  de^  no,  deed  no !  how  should 
I  ken  a  grand  kdy  like  you  ?  But  I's 
warrant  ye'reouther  Lady  Annandale^ 
or  Lady  Queensberry,  or  Ladv  West- 
eraw,  come  to  ipeer  about  the  auld 
Btory  o'  the  officer's  widow  ?" 

'^  Ah !  dear,  dear  Betty,  and  do 
you  not  remember  your  own  child,  who 
sat  so  often  on  your  knee  ?  Do  you 
not  remember  Uttle  Annabell  Mc- 
Queen ?" 

'^Aih,  gude  sauf  us  to  the  day  I 
ir  ye  her?  Oh,  the  blessings  </  the 
God  o'  Heaven  be  on  your  bonny  face. 
But  ir  ye  really  her  ?  Aih  wow !  How 
is  your  dear  blessed  mother  ?  Is  she 
leeving  yet?  And  how's  auld  Nicol 
Shaw,  poor  man  ?  B^t  gude  sauf  us  to 
the  day,  where  are  ye  gaun  this  gate  ? 
O,  ye  maun  forgie  an  auld  doited  body, 
for  I'm  aae  happy,  I  neither  ken  what 
I'm  dping  or  saying.  I  hae  good  rea- 
aoQ  to  bleiis  the  day  ye  entered  my 
poor  door.  It  was  a  visit  of  an  angel 
o'  heaven  to  me ;  and  there  has  never 
a  night  gane  ower  this  auld  head  on 
whiO(  I  hae  nae  prayed  for  your  wel- 
fare, and  your  mother's,  at  the  throne 
o'  grace." 

To  cut  short  a  long  story;  that  was 
a  happy  meeting-^nnabeU  was  on 
her  marriage  jaunt — A  lovelier  flower 
never  bloomed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  and  she  was  married  to  a  baro- 
net, a  most  amiable  young  man,  while- 
her  mother  was  still  living,  healthy 
and  happy,  in  the  house  of  Colonel 
McQueen,  her  husband's  father.  But 
neither  of  them  ever  forgot,  or  ever 
will  forget,  auld  Betty  Rae  and  the 
cheap  lodgings  i'  the  Bad  town." 

I4th  May,  1889. 
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BY  THE  ETTRICK  SREPHERD* 

It  happen'd  once  upon  a  day. 
In  the  most  pleasant  month  of  May, 
Upon  a  year  foretold  langsyne. 
The  eighteen  hundred  twenty-nine. 
Of  which  enlighten'd  martyrs  said 
'Twould  see  the  dire  foundation  laid 
In  kingdom  or  in  isle  adjacent. 
Of  Scotland's  ruin  and  debasement. 
Alack  for  my  old  native  land. 
Of  the  bold  heart  and  ready  hand ; 
Of  the  wild  mountain,  moor,  and  bracken, 
I  hope  these  prophets  were  mistaken. 
Man  cannot  tell,  chance  as  it  may, 
A  simple  tale  I  only  say. 
Of  two  young  bh'thesome  shepherd  blades. 
With  their  good  collies  and  ^ey  plaids. 
Who  chancSl  to  meet,  near  fall  of  night. 
Upon  Mount- Benger's  lofty  height. 
The  sun  lay  swathed,  in  vapours  pale. 
Beyond  the  moors  of  Megget-dale, 
And  the  mild  gloaming's  lovely  hue. 
Her  shades  of  purple  and  of  blue, 

And  radiance  of  her  cherub  breast. 
From  golden  window  of  the  west. 
Told  to  the  shepherd's  practised  eye 

That  they  were  harbingers  of  joy ; 

Angels  of  love  sent  forth  to  borrow 

For  him  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 
It  was  a  scene  that  even  the  hind 

Could  not  survey  with  careless  mind. 

Although  accustom'd  well  to  see 

Nature  in  mountain-majesty ; 

For  every  ray  the  welkin  threw 

Slept  on  St  Mary's  .mirror  blue. 

In  blushing  glories,  out  of  number,    . 

Like  beauty  in  a  mimic  slumber. 
The  Yarrow,  like  a  baldrick  bright. 

Upon  the  vale  lay  bathed  in  light ; 

And  all  her  burns  and  branching  rills. 

Like  silver  serpents  of  the  hills ; 

While  far  around  the  eastern  heaven. 

The  dark-blue  mantleof  the  even 

Was  softly  heaving  up  the  sky. 

So  silent  and  so  solemnly, 

As  if  day's  fading  beauties  bland 

Were  shaded  by  an  angel's  hand. 
One  portion  more  of  mortal  prime, 

A  splendid  shred  of  living  time, 

Down  in  the  shades  of  Death  was  fading, 

And  o'er  its  bier  the  pall  was  spreading. 

SANDY. 

Ah,  Will !  here  we  can  look  abroad. 
On  all  the  goodness  of  our  Grod. 
We  see  the  heavens  benignant  smile 
On  this  beloved  and  favoured  isle ; 
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Our  Maker  prompt  the  land  to  bless/ 
And  our  hearts  glow  with  thankfulness. 
But  what  aVail  these  blessiiigs  sent^ 
If  by  our  rulers  all  misspent  ? 
It  grieves  me  more  than  I  can  tell 
To  see  the  King  we  loved  so  well. 
And  Hero  firm,  whose  course  sublime 
Has  been  the  marvel  of  our  time. 
Betray  the  trust  in  them  reposed. 
Abandon  faith,  and  undisclosed. 
To  have  their  perjured  measures  driven 
On,  in  the  teeth  of  earth  and  heaiven. 
Confound  them  all !  For  I  assever 
They're  all  mansworn,  and  d— -*  for  ever. 

WILL. 

Take  time,  take  time,  dear  neighbour  Sandy,   : 
Ere  with  rebellion's  birr  I  brand  thee. 
There's  such  a  thing,  can  you  not  see. 
As  fierce  and  fell  necessity ; 
And  here,  I  solemnly  protest, 
I  think  that  all's  done  for  the  best. 
If 't  will  notwork  as  hoped— what  then  ? 
The  Senate  must  annul't  again ; 
But  glad  am  I,  as  one  approver. 
That  that  most  sickening  plea  is  over ; 
For  ay  since  I.  could  dimb  a  hill. 
We  have  been  bother'd  with  that  BilL 
Ruin  awaited  the  denial— 
'Tis  fair  and  just  to  make  the  trial. 

SANDY. 

Poor  WiU !— Daft  Will !  think  on  the  time 
When  o'er  these  heights  and  rocks  sublime. 
Our  fathers  for  the  sacred  cause 
Of  truth,  and  liberties,  and  laws. 
From  wrath  of  Popish  tyrant's  slaves. 
No  shelter  found  but  in  their  graves; 
Hunted  like  bandits  to  the  last. 
Their  forms  lay  bleaching  in  the  blast. 
Till  found  by  shepherds  on  the  waste. 
With  Bibles  in  each  bloody  breast ; 
And  these  were  all  were  left  to  tell 
Their  names,  or  in  what  cause  they  fell. 
Who  thinks  of  that  must  think  with  pain. 
Of  setting  up  that  race  again— 
Who,  like  the  devil,  let  mem  get 
But  one  small  finger  in  the  state. 
And  soon  they'll  wrench  a  hole  therein. 
Will  let  both  Pope  and  Popery  in ; 
And  the  Reformed  religion  naust. 
Once  more  degraded,  bite  the  dust. 

WILL. 

The  Lord  forbid  h  as  I  should  pray  it, 
I  dare  not  think  it,  far  less  say  it : 
But  wiser  men  than  you  or  me 
In  this  expediency  agree. 
As  counterbalance  to  your  clamours, 
I  take  the  Reverend  Doctor  Chalmers, 
Whose  heavenly  and  whose  bold  appeal 
On  my  convictioQ  placed  the  teal ; 
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Thomson  and  Inglig,  men  of  note ; 
Frank  Jeffiney  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
The  world  more  to  dieir  judgment  looks 
'  Than  kings  or  queens,  or  lords  or  dukes : 
When  ruling  heads  like  these  combine. 
What's  to  be  thoogbt  of  yours  or  mine  ? 

SANIIT. 

Of  Chalmers  I  shall  say  but  littl»; 
He  meddled  with  a  point  right  kittle^ 
And  said  what  ill  became  that  day 
A  Protestant  divine  to  say. 
The  best  of  men  deceiyed  may  be  ; 
They  have  been  so,  and  so  was  he  ; 
But  he'll  yet  live  to  change  his  boast^ 
And  see  his  error  to  his  cost. 
I  grieve  for  Thomson's  dereliction  ; 
But  he's  so  given  to  contradiction. 
That,  feud  and  ferment  to  prolong, 
He'll  take  a  side  he  knows  is  wrong : 
Jeflfrey's  religious  belief 
Is  something  like  himself-*-a  Imef  ; 
And  though  Sir  Walter  may  be  steady. 
He's  more  than  half  a  Pope  already. 
Which  I  can  prove  a  strict  reality. 
From  something  said  in  Old  Mortality : 
But  though  an  angel  stood  on  high. 
Even  in  yon  bright  and  beauteous  sky. 
And  swore  with  right  hand  to  the  heaven. 
That  Popery's  fights  should  back  be  givea^— 
I  would  distrust  the  dire  award. 
And  dread  a  demon's  voice  I  heard. 

"  See  yon--«nd  hold  your  peace  for  ever," 

Cried  startled  Will,  with  quake  and  quiver. 

And  pointed  to  a  dreadful  guest 

That  reared  his  pale  finrm  in  the  west* 

Standing  upon  a  frieae  of  gold. 

He  fill'd  the  west  with  human  monld; 

His  eye  sco«rd  with  the  gleam  of  deaths 

As  if  in  sorrow  and  in  wrath ; 

His  right  hand  like  a  polar  ray. 

Was  heaved  aboTc  the  milky  way  ; 

The  evening  star  kithed  hke  a  gem. 

In  buckler  of  his  diadem : 

And  altogether  sueh  a  lightness. 

Such  angel  features  and  snch  brightnest. 

Never  appeared  on  Scottish  sky. 

Or  startled  shepherd's  fearful  eye. 

-  Will  saw  in  it  the  guardian  spritf 

Of  Erin,  smiling  with  delight  ; 

But  Sandy  knew  the  visiunt, 

For  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 

Rising  in  wrath  with  lifted  hand. 

Indignant  o'er  a  guilty  land  : 

To  swear  in  langu^^e  motion'd  stronger. 

The  church's  time  should  be  no  l<M>ger. 

With  beating  hearts  and  bristling  hair. 
Our  shepherds  left  their  mountain  lair  ; 
For  the  last  moorcock  of  the  Ml, 
Had  mounted  from  the  heather  bell. 
With  rigid  wing  ami  c«Ar  eliue. 


And  silent  sunk  beside  his  mate. 
Hush'd  was  the  pipe  of  grey  curlew, 
Ahd  l6ndly  plover's  pl4inti?t  wh«#«    .  . 

The  bleating  kid  had  sought  its  dam^ 
The  ewe  cowered  down  betide  th«  laoib  ; 
And  bogles  of  ibe  darksome  oleugh^ 
Put  on  their  robes  of  deadly  hue 
The  harden'd  sinner  tobeky. 
And  turn  hit  steps  another  way; 
An  drier  scene  man  never  saw. 
From  the  dark  cone  of  Benger-Lam 
The  eastern  emerald  glimmered  high» 
The  polar  bear  had  oped  his  eye ; 
WhUe,  worst  and  dreadfulleat  by  fkri 
The  giant  of  die  western  star 
Frown'd  in  his  majesty  sublime. 
O'er  shadows  of  the  western  clime ; 
Sooth  it  was  time,  one's  spirit  feels. 
For  our  two  herds  to  take  their  heels  I 
Mount  BsKaBa, 
May  4,  1829. 


FOE  THE  ALBUM  OF  MISS  ^--— ,  PEENCH  TEACHEE,  At  MEl  OlSEOEX's 

SCHOOL,  ENFIELD. 

Imfloeed  for  verse,  I  send  you  what  I  can ; 

But  you  are  so  exact  a  Frendiwoman, 

As  I  am  told,  Jemima,  that  I  fear 

To  wound  with  English  your  Parisian  ear. 

And  think  I  do  your  cyious  volume  wrong> 

With  lines  not  written  m  the  Frenchman's  tongue. 

Had  I  a  knowledge  equal  to  my  will. 

With  airy  Chansong  I  your  leaves  would  fill ; 

With  Fables,  that  should  emulate  the  vein 

Of  sprightly  Gresset,  or  of  La  Fontaine ; 

Or  Scenes  Comique,  that  should  approach  the  air 

Of  your  own  favourite— ^repown'd  Mollere* 

But  at  my  suit  the  Muse  of  France  looks  sour. 

And  strikes  me  dumb !  Yet  what  is  in  my  power 

To  testify  respect  for  you, — I  pray. 

Take  in  plain  English— K>ur  roug^  Enfield  way. 


C.  liAllB. 


TO  EMMA,  LEARNIN(}  LATIN,  AND  DESPONDING. 

Droop  not,  dear  Emma,  dry  those  falling  tears. 

And  call  up  smilei  into  thy  pallid  face^ 

Pallid  and  cate-worn  with  thy  ardtums  race : 

In  few  brief  months  thou  hast  done  the  work  of  yean* 

To  young  beginiungs  natural^e  these  f^s. 

A  right  good  scholar  shalt  thou  one  day  he, 

And  that  no  distant  one ;  when  even  she. 

Who  now  to  thee  a  star  far  oflT  appears. 

That  most  rare  Latinist,  the  Northern  Maid-* 

The  language-loving  Sarah*  of  the  Lake-* 

Shall  haU  thee  Sister  Linguist.    This  will  make 

Thy  friends,  who  now  affiird  thee  careful  aid, 

A  recompense  roost  rich  for  all  their  pains. 

Counting  thy  acquisitioDs  their  best  gains* 

Maet  Lamb. 
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*  Daegbterofa  T.  Ckyltridge,  £«q.  f  an  aeiempliflfaed  lingtiist  hi  tbe  Greek  aed 
LsUb  tengeesf  and  tnostatreie  of  a  I&tory  ef  the  All^it&tm, 
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COLLOQUIES  IN  IRISLAND  aESPECTING  &ECENT  M£.ik8l}EES» 

'*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  posed  to  it  as  yourself ;  but  now  that 

'  the  measure  ? ' "    The  question  was  it  has  taken  nlace,  I  wish  I  could  look 

addressed  by  a  comfortable,  weU*con«  at  it  more  ciieerfully  than  you  do." 

ditioned  citizen  to  a  large,  dark- com-  — '^  I  do  not,  I  assure  you,'  said  the 

plexioned  man,  of  a  brawny,  muscu-  other,  *'  look  forward  despondingly 

far  make,  and  inclining  to  corpulency,  from  choice :  but  it  is  impossible  for 

"  Think  of  it !"  he  answered;  "I  me  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 

think  of  it  as  I  always  thought,  that  the  constitution  of  1688  ^  has  been 

it  is  most  ruinous.    The  Constitution  broken  in  upon,'  and  that  the  best 

has  received  a  fatal  blow^  )t  may  lin«  safeguard  of  the  Protestant  Church 

ger  a  little  while,  but  it  cannot  sur-  has  been  abandoned."—"  May  not," 

vive  much  longer.     It  were  almost  it  was  replied,  "  the  circumstances  of 

time  to  think  of  writing  its  epitaph."  the  times  both  admit  and  require  the 

"And   yet,"  rejoined  the  other,  modification  which  has :  taken  place? 

"how  many  able  men  think  otherwise.  There  are  many  who  say  it  is^xcel- 

What  you  consider  poison,  has  been  lent,  many  who  say  it  was  necessary, 

recommended  as  an  *  elixir  vite'  to  the  I  confess  that  I  am  not  so  confident 

state^  as  the  only  infallible  remedy  as  the  one,  nor  would  I,  I  hope,  have 

that  possesses  the  property  of  confer-  proved  so  pusillanimous  as  the  other, 

ring  an  almost  perpetual  longevity  Nevertheless,  as  the  measure  ha9  ta- 

upon  our  institutions !"     The  dark  ken  place,  I  could  wish  to  practise 

man's  countenance  grew  darker,  as  he  the  make-believe  upon  myself,  that  it 

sighed,  and  pronounced  with  bitter  will  not  be  very  injurious." — "I,"  said 

emphasis,  "  Aye,  '  Motley  is  all  the  his  unbending  friend,  "  can  practise 

wear !'    This  is  the  age  of  quackery  no  such  make-believe.    It  is  a  mea« 

of  every  denomination,  medical,  lite-  sure  which  contaminates  the  very  life- 

rary ,  theological,  and  political !  But  blood  of  the  state.    The  more  I  con« 

is  it  not  surprising  that,  in  the  pre-  sider  it,  the  less  I  can  endure  it.  The 

sent  case,  the  falsehood  of  the  theory  King,  in  setting  his  seal  to  it,  has  re« 

has  not  been  collected  even  from  the  pealed  the  principle  which  seated  his 

extravagance  of  its  pretensions?  Sure-  family  on  tne  throne." — "  You  will 

ly  none  but  the  veriest  political  quacks  not,"   it   was  answered,  "  on  that 

could  have  the  audacious  folly  to  cha-  account,  renounce  your  allegiance  ?" 

racterise  the  late  measure  as  one  which  •— "  No,"  was  the  reply.    "  While  I 

is  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  Ire-  deeply  deplore  the  Emancipating  Bill, 

land." — ",In  truth,  the  other  answer-  it  has  been  duly  enacted  by  an  autho- 

ed,  "  their  estimate  of  it  is  extra-  rity  to  which  I  am  bound  to  submit, 

vagant,  and  savours  not  a  little  of  I  will  only  aay,  that  I  could  wish  the 

quackery ;  but  if  it  do  no  more  than  case  were  one  with  regard  to  which 

a  tithe  of  the  good  upon  which  they  respectmight  be  more  compatible  with 

calculate,  it  wOl  be  productive  of  no  obedience.  You  know  me  too  well  to 

mean  advantages."—"   There  are,"  suppose  that  I  will  ever  be  found 

said  his  friend,  "  a  certain  class  of  amongst  the  movers  of  sedition.    Yet 

dupes,  who,  when  the  political  em-  I  am  astonished  at  the  apathy  with 

pines  to  whom  they  had  pinned  their  which  the  nation  has  regarded  this 

faith  have  become  bankrupts  in  pub-  great  counter-revolution." 
lie  confidence,  still  imagine  that  they        "  That  am  not  I,"  said  one  who  had 

will  pay  a  shilling  or  two  in  thepound.  hitherto  sat  an  aUnost  unobserved,  and 

If  it  were  not  so  melancholy,  it  would  apparently  inattentive,  listener  to  the 

be  amusing  to  see  their  credulous  preceding  dialogue ;—"  that  am  not  I. 

hankering  after  the  most  exposed  and  Public  opinion  has  been  long  drifting 

exploded  delusions.  But  they  will  be  to  leeward  respecting  the  great  ques- 

undeceived  soon  enough.    Tne  day  is  tion  which  has  been  at  length  decided, 

coming  when  they  will  see  cause  to  The  emancipators  were  daily  gaining 

bewail  Uieir  blighted  hopes  and  their  strength  and  confidence.    Year  after 

misapplied  confidence  with  a  vain  and  year  added  to  their  friends  and  dimi- 

a  late  repentance."—/*  Aye,  time  will  nished  their  enemies;  and  their  events 

Mon  put  the  measure  to  the  proof,  ual  triumphmight  be  easily  foreseen;" 
You  know  I  toot  at  atrenuousiy  op«        This  ^vpas  prononnoed  in  a  t<me: 
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wbich^  if  it  did  not  command  respect^ 
certainly  arrested  attention.  Thespeidc- 
er  looked  like  one  who  was  accustom- 
ed  to  deliver  his  opinion  with  auUio* 
rity.  lie  was  about  the  middle  age^ 
and  his  ample  forehead  and  medita<- 
tive  eye  bespoke  an  intellect  at  once 
capacious  and  penetrating.*  His  man* 
ner  was  calm  and  assured^  and  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  countenance  benign 
and  elevated,  being,  compared  with 
that  of  the  former  speakers,  as  much 
removed  from  the  smirking  mutabi- 
lity of  the  one,  as  from  the  solemn 
mnd  unbending  sternness  of  the  other. 
•The  conversation  was,  for  a  short 
time,  suspended,  and  both  seemed 
much  better  disposed  to  listen  than  he 
seemed  to  speak.  At  length,  the  dark- 
complexioned  gentleman  observed, 
*'  It  is  trae,  the  people  have  not  spo- 
ken out  as  they  should  have  done. 
Had  the  example  of  Penenden  Heath 
been  universally  followed  throughout 
the  empire,  the  result  might  have  been 
different.  Enough,  however,  had  been 
done  to  show  Ministers  how  the 
people  felt,  and  the  present  measures 
would  never  have  been  proposed  had 
their  petitions  been  regarded." 

''  It  may  be  so,"  was  the  reply ; 
*'  but  that  is  now  a  fruitless  consider- 
ation, and  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
measure  as  it  will  be  judged  of  by 
posterity,  more  with  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  merit  than  its  popular  esti- 
mation. Much  has  been  said  of  inti- 
midation. But  surely  Ministers  would 
have  been  as  culpable  in  suffering 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  from  do- 
ing what  was  in  itself  right  by  the 
clamour  of  one  partj,  as  in  being  bul- 
lied into  what  was  in  itself  wrong  by 
the  agitation  of  another." 

''  Doubtless,  if  the  measure  was 
good,  the  clamour  against  it  was  un- 
reasonable, and  ought  to  be  despised. 
Ministers  were  not  more  culpable  in 
n^lecting  the  public  sense,  than  they 
would  have  been  in  attending  to  the 
public  nonsense.  What  I  blame  them 
for  is,  that  they  did  attend  to  what 
ought  to  be  despised,  while  they  ne- 
gleciM  what  was  worthy  of  all  their 
reverence.  But,  indeed,  I  might  ob- 
serve, that  the  ground  which  you  have 
taken  in  their  defence,  they  have  them- 
selves abandoned.  They  rest  their 
justification  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Emancipation  Bill,  not  upon  its 
merits,  for  tney  tell  us  that  their  old 
i^ections  to  me  measure  remain,  hut 


xipon  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  in  consequence  of  the 
formidable  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association.  They 
confer  freedom  upon  others  by  an  act 
which  proves  that  they  themselves 
were  abject  slaves.  But  it  was  fittmg 
that  they  should  have  forgotten  they 
were  Englishmen,  when  they  consent- 
ed to  the  surrender  of  the  Constitu« 
tion." 

"  I  do  not  praise  them,  I  do  not 
praise  them.  I  merely  wish  to  avoids 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  re- 
gretful retrospections.  What  has  been 
done,  cannot  now  be  undone,  and  we 
had  better  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  great 
Duke  of  Ormond,  whenever  he  got  in- 
to a  difficulty,  to  .spend  the  time  which 
others  would  have  misemployed  in  be- 
wailing their  calamity,  m  trying  to 
get  out  of  it.  The  measure  is  not  al« 
together  bad.  It  has  its  fair  side  as 
well  as  its  foul  one." 

The  citizen  here  eagerly  interposed 
a  wish  to  hear  tbeyatV  side  of  ''  the 
measure"  explained.  He  was  prepared 
to  listen  with  a  predisposition  to  be 
convinced  that ''  whatever  is  is  best;" 
while  his  more  saturnine  companion 
almost  averted  his  ear  from  a  theme 
which  was  but  too  distasteful.  His 
attention,  however,  was  not  altogether 
distracted  from  the  following  observa- 
tions, as  they  were  uttered,  with  a 
calm  reflective  seriousness,  bv  one 
whom  he  could  not  but  regard  widi 
an  involuntary  reverence. 

^^  Wlietber  the  removal  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  disabilities  has  or  hiM 
not  removed  a  great  national  grievance, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  But  it  has, 
certainly,  removed  a  great  cause  of 
local  and  general  irritation.  As  ordi- 
nary wounds,  in  the  body  natural, 
may  be  aggravated,  and  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  by  inflammation 
supervening  from  other  causes ;  so,  in 
the  body  politic,  a  fevered  and  irritaUe 
state  of  the  public  mind  will  frequent- 
ly exasperate  local  discontent  into  na- 
tional excitation  and  disturbances,  such 
as  may  effisctually  baffle  both  the  en- 
ergy of  the  magistrate,  and  the  skill  of 
the  statesman.  In  such  a  state  were 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
period  the  penal  laws  were  so  far  re- 
hxed  as  to  give  them  the  enjoyment 
of  the  elective  franchise.  It  was  like 
giving  to  slaves  the  privilege  of  using 
Ire-arms*    They  might  be  employedj 
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liar  a  Matui  or  two,  in  dd«tooe  of  tb«ir 
owners;  but  must,  sooner  or  later, 
bt  used  for  the  vUidioaUon  of  them* 
telyes.  All  men  become  intolerant  of 
seryitude,  in  proportion  as  they  ap-> 
proximate  to  freedom.  Aod  by  raising 
the  Roman  Catholics  two  degrees 
above  what  they  were,  while  the  Fro« 
testants  still  remained  two  degrees 
above  them,  we  only  increased  the 
desire  and  multiplied  the  facilities 
which  prompted  and  enaUed  them  to 
Oivereome  the  remaining  obstacles  to 
their  complete  and  unqualified  eman« 
dpation.  It  is  absurd  to  calculate  on 
gratitude,  as  a  restraining  motive, 
in  a  case  where  the  advantages  con« 
ferred  must  neeessarily  operate  in  8ti« 
mulating  the  acquisition  of  the  ad-< 
Tantages  withheld.  Upon  the  view  of 
the  question  which  this  topic  opens  I 
do  not  mean  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
eommunity  were  placed  in  an  unnon 
tural  position,  which  rendered  them 
mc»^bidly  susceptible  of  the  distinction 
between  them  and  their  Protestant 
fellow  sul^jects;  a  distinction  which 
became  insulting  in  prop(»rtion  as  it 
ceased  to  be  protective ;  by  which  the 
one  party  were  provoked  without  hem 
ing  humbled,  while  the  othtt  was  ela« 
ted  without  being  secured.  The  fair 
i^e  of  the  late  measure,  therefore,  I 
consider  to  be  this,  that  by  the  remo« 
valof  an  invidious  distinction  we  may 
hope  for  the  removal,  in  part  at  least, 
of  that  irritation  which  must,  while  it 
lasted,  have  rendered  the  evils  of  Ire* 
land  as  remediless  as  they  are  deplo- 
rable/* 

**  Yet  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  exposed  more  successfully  than 
yourself,  the  folly  as  well  as  the  wiek« 
edness  d  appeasing  locsl  discontent  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Constitution." 

*<  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  main^ 
tained  that  by  CathoHc  emancipation 
the  Constitution  must  necessarily  be 
sacrificed.  Time  was  when  I  was  an 
emanoipator  mys^.  If  a  change  of 
opinion  on  that  important  question  be 
a  proof  of  poHtieal  baseness,  I  must, 
myself,  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  It 
may,  however^  opmte  something  in 
my  favour,  in  procuring  a  mitigation 
of  sentence,  that  I  did  not  change 
Mfiih  the  tide,  but  rather  against  it. 
When  opinion  ran  h^h  against  th# 
Cktholies,  and  it  was  pr&table  ta 
i»aiBtain  uHra  doctrines  m  fhvour  of 
Ikt  dlsq«al^ikig  kws^  I  waa  ibi  fiK 


TOUT  of  iemandpatlon. '  When  the  coin 
trary  took  place,  and  the  strongest 
advocates  of  exclusion  began  to  waver 
in  their  attachment  "to  the  Protestant 
cause,, I  felt  it  my  duty  to  resist  eomt 
cession.  Nor  am  I  without  a  hope 
that  you  will  bo  able  to  reconcile  this 
apparent  inconsistency  in  my  political 
conduct  I  advocated  the  Romui  Ca* 
tholic  claims  when  I  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  grant  of  them  would 
be  received  with  gratitude,  and  be 
productive  of  tranquillity.  I  opposed 
such  grant  when  I  had  reason  to  be« 
lieve  that  it  would  only  operate  is  a 
bounty  on  insolence,  and  tend  to  per- 
petuate discord." 

*'  1  can  very  easily  reconcile  the  in* 
consistency  which  you  describe ;  bat 
I  cannot  altogether  recmicile  the  in- 
consistency into  which  you  seem  to 
have  fallen  in  the  present  conversatioiL 
You  have  described  the  fsir  side  of 
the  measure  that  has  taken  place,  and 
insist  that  it  will  <  subdue  irritation  ;* 
now  how  is  that  consistent  with  *  per^ 
petuating  discord  ?* " 

"  ThuS'*-I  look  upon  the  late  met* 
sure  as  one  that  will  certainly  abate 
present  discontent,  while  it  endangers 
ultimate  security.  I  said  the  measure 
has  its  fair  side ; — it  also  has  its  foul 
one.  Jt  was  too  long  delayed.  It  was 
delayed  until  supplication  amounted 
to  dictation ;  and  what  ^ould  have 
been  a  boon,  became  a  surrender. 
Whatever  I  might  have  been  disposed 
to  do  for  respectful  petitioners,  I  never 
would  have  capitulated  with  incendi^ 
aries.  By  so  doing  the  present  Qom 
vernment  may  have  procured  some  ira* 
mediate  ease,  but  it  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  establishing  a  principle  that 
will  eventually  lead  to  the  dismember^ 
ment  of  the  empire." 

'^  The  objection  founded  upon  de- 
lay was  strongly  urged  by  Sad^,  but 
aa  strongly,  I  think,  met  by  Fsd; 
who  stated,  in  substance,  diat  if  d^y 
was  dangerous,  the  hmger  the  d^y 
the  greater  the  dangeri  It  certain^ 
seems  an  objection  not  likely  to  be 
removed  by  an  adjmirnment'  of  the 
Question  from  session*  to  session." 

'^  Mr  Peel  argued  (m  that  oceaskm 
as  like  a  sophist,  as  he  acted  unlike  a 
statesman.  It  is  true  that  the  ofegeoii 
tion  would  not  be  removed  by  mert^f 
def^ring  the  measure;  but  all  that 
gave  force  to  it  might  be  obriated  by^ 
taking  oare,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
iiieiMeMwlT^ifiandition.    i 
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listea  to  tbiosa  who  tell  me  the  Govern- 
ment  were  obliged  to  yield  to  force. 
The  falsehood  is  too  silly  and  too  dis- 
gusting to  be  endured  for  one  moment. 
No.  They  resolved  upon  carrying  the 
measure;  and,. provided  they  gained 
their  point,  they  cared  not  at  what 
expense  of  character  or  consistency. 
They  forgot,  if  indeeil  they  ever  knew^ 
that  the  manner  in  which  such  a  mea- 
sure was  carried  was  fully  as  import- 
ant as  the  measure  itself,  and  must,  in 
fiact,  go  a  great  way  in  determining  its 
character  for  good  or  for  evil.** 

**  I  always  objected  to  it  upon  prin- 
ciple, without  reference  either  to  the 
time  or  the  manner  in  which  it  might 
be  done ;  and  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
my  deeply- seated  conviction." 

"  There  is  one  point  upon  which  you 
and  I  have  always,  and,  perhaps,  must 
idways  differ^  agreeing,  as  we  do,  upon 
many  otbert  of  at  IcMt  e^ual  iroport- 
aaoe." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  We  agree  Uiat  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  is  intolerant' 


enced  statesman.  To  lay  down  any 
general  rules  upon  the  subject  woula 
be  absurd,  and  might  be  injuriuup. 
They  could  noC  assist  the  man  of  com« 
prehensive  mind  and  keen  insight  in« 
to  human  affairs;  and  they  might 
mislead  the  mere  empirical  practition- 
er. Important  political  problems  are 
not  to  be  solved  by  rule  of  thumb.  To 
me,  however,  I  will  confess,  the  indi- 
cations that  the  papal  power  was 
practically  defunct,  were  much  mpre 
decisive  ten  years  ago  than  they  are  at 
present." 

''  If  you  are  sure  it  was  dead  then, 
it  cannot  be  alive  now.' 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  political  as  well  as 
animal  galvanism,  by  which  a  kind  of 
spasmodic,  unnatural  vitality,  is  com- 
municated to  systems  which  would 
otherwise  be  defunct  or  exploded.  We 
keep  them  alive  by  means  which  are 
intended  to  terminate  their  existence* 
It  appeared  to  me  that,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  penal  laws  bore  the 
same  relation  to  Popery  that  the  strini; 
'^  And  my  objection  to  the  repeal  of  bears  to  a  paper  kite.  What  seemed 
the  penal  laws  amounted  simply  to  to  be  keeping  it  down,  was  in  reality 
this,  namelv,  that  I  would  not  tolerate  keeping  it  up.  Cut  the  string,  and  the 
imtoierance. '  kite  tumbles.    Of  late,  the  case  was 

'<  fiut  we  differ  in  this ;  whereas    somewhat  altered.      Popery  became 
you  conceive  that,  from  the  unchange-     more  offensively  popiefh  thin  it  was  for 

the  last  hdlf  century.  The  gentry,  the 
commonalty,  and  the  priestnOud,  wtio 
were  before  disunited,  became  com- 
bined. Their  pretensions  became  dis- 
gustingly arrogant;  and  their  menaces 
most  insolent,  if  not  alarming.  Now 
these  are  the  only  circumstances  under 
which  concession  could  bftve  been  in* 
expedient.  Because  it  must  act,  iu 
such  case,  as  an  encouragement  to 
those  very  practices,  to  repress  whidi 
it  should  have  beea  employed.  And 
yet  they  are  the  very  grounds  of  expe* 
diency  whieh  our  ruien  pretend  for 
their  justification  I  They  defer  con- 
cession, while  it  might  be  made  mi(h 
grace  and  advantage  !  They  have  rf- 
course  to  it  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
received  as  a  boon,  and  can  only  oper- 
ate as  a  bounty  on  sedition!  The 
signal  distinction  has  been  reserved  for 
them,  that,  both  in  their  opposition 
to,  anid  advances  of,  the  same  measure^ 
they  iiave  been  equally  wrong  and 
equally  mischievous.  They  created^ 
by  the  one  course,  the  very  difficulties 
which  render  them  inexcttsabio  for 
adopting  the  other." 
/^So  O&tn/'  iQtcrpoted  die  eiti^ldtt^ 


able  nature  of  Popery,  it  must  always 
produce  the  same  effects,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  these  effects  may  be  materi- 
idly  modified,  if  not  altogether  obvi- 
ated, by  a  change  of  circumstances. 
Papal  supremacy  and  domination  may 
be  stranded  and  dismantled,  by  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  receding  from 
it,  long  before  there  is  any  voluntary 
abandonment  of  its  arrogance,  or  for- 
malreiinqutshment  of  its  pretensions. 
And  our  wisdom  would  have  consisted 
in  watching  the  ebb  of  that  tide,  and 
mitigating  our  penal  code  in  propor- 
tion as  there  wia  an  abatement  of  hos- 
tility in  the  disoositions,  if  not  in  the 
principles,  of  tkose  against  whom  it 
was  directed." 

**  But,  if  the  prineipke  remained  the 
same^  how  is  that  abatement  of  hostili- 
ty in  the  ditpoeitione  to  bo  aseertain- 
ed  ?  May  not  the  disposition  be  re- 
pcessed,  by  virtue  of  the  penal  laws, 
and  manifested,  if  thofr  repeal  should 

S've  rise  to  any  opportunity  of  attack- 
g  our  Protestant  institutions  with 
advantage  ^^ 

'^  That  It  a  dtfkul^  whieh  mutt 
b«l9ftl9  tt^.M^sokgr  «f  tHa  export- 
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•you  do  not  give  them  much  credit 
for  the  plea  of  neeessity  whkh  has 
•  been  urged  so  strongly  ?' 
-  "  In  truth,  sudi  a  plea  would  never 
have  been  hasarded,  if  they  did  not 
calculate  upon  the  gullibility  of  honest 
John  Bull  to  a  degree  that  moved  my 
astonishment." 

'*  And  they  have  been  justified  in 
their  calculations/'  rejoined  the  sterner 
friend,  '*  to  a  degree  that  moves  my  in« 
-dignation." 

**  The  people  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  Duke  is  the  true  Field 
;.  Marshal  of  the  senate.  The  line^  of 
Torres  Vedras  could  not  have  caused 
more  astonishment  to  the  French,  than 
the  demonstration  which  he  made  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  caused  to 
the  friends  of  the  Protestant  constitu- 
tion. If  we  could  allow  his  measure  to 
be  unexceptionably  good,  we  might 
not  so  severely  criticise  his  means  of 
carrying  it.  He  acted  with  consum- 
^  mate  generalship." 

f<  For  *  generalship/  read  *  dupli- 
city/ " 

'^Nay,  nay.    It  does  not  amount 
.to  that.    The  Duke  never  deceived 
me.    You  will  bear  me  witness  that 
I  ventured  more  than  twelve  months 
since,  to  prognosticate  what  has  since 
taken  plac^.    Indeed  my  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  the  very  complexion 
of  his  Cabinet  arrangements.   I  could 
not  imagine  why  Lord  Eldon  should 
have  been  left  out  of  the  Cabinet,  if  it 
w^re  not  that  he  was  known  to  be  im- 
'practicable  and  uncompromising,  to  a 
.  degree  that  might  have  seriously  ob- 
structed the  intended  arrangements." 
j      '^  Yes;  looking  back  upon  these 
things  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  must 
have  been,  from  the  beginning,  a  de- 
sign to  carry  the  Catholic  Question ; 
and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say, 
.that  you  early  saw  through  it ;  and, 
had  the  public  been  as  sharp-sighted, 
.1  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
prevented." 

'^  I  think  it  but  justice  to  the  noble 
Duke  to  suppose  that  he  acted  sin- 
cerely for  the  best*' 

''  If  that  be  justice,  I  fear  I  do  him 
.  foul  wrong.  His  conduct  appears  to 
, me  to.be  as  unprincipled  as  his  mea« 
.  sure  is  impolitic.  Can  any  thing  be 
.more  flagitious  than  his  invasion  of 
.  the  elective  franchise?  But  it  was  de- 
.  served,  because  it  is  endured.  Slaves 
may  well  be  ematicipated,  when  Bri- 
^toni^  are  indiflerent  to  the  priyil^es 


of  freemen.  The  noble  Dttke,  instead 
of  taking  such  measures  as  would  have 
gradually  raised  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  level  of  Protestants,  has  redu* 
ced  the.  Protestants  to  their  level ;  and 
chooses  to  call  the  measure,  by  which 
he  has  eiSected  this  curtailment  of  con« 
stitutional  rights,  and  this  confusion 
of  constitutional  distinctions^  Emanei- 
-pation !"  ,       ' 

^^  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  feel 
strongly  on  that  subject.  The  Dis* 
•franchiseroent  Bill  is  one,  respecting 
which  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion.  It 
is,  nowever,  the  only  accompaniment 
which  could  have  rendered  tne  repeal 
of  the  disabling  statutes  safe  at  the 
present  crisis.  I  am  satisfied,  from  in* 
formation  on  which  I  perfectly  rely, 
that  it  vests  the  elective  franchise  vir* 
tuaUy  in  the  Protestants^  and  thus 
paralyses  the  influence  of  the  priests 
at  contested  elections.  You,  there* 
fore,  who  dread  Popish  legislators, 
ought  to.be  thankful  for  Protestant 
electors/' 

"  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  per- 
mission to  breathe !  Like  the  stork  in 
the  fable,  I  was  one  of  those  who  as« 
sisted  the  Duke  out  of  his  difficulties, 
and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  have 
not  lost  my  head  !  It  is,  however, 
but  a  poor  consolation  to  enjoy  that, 
or  any  other  privilege,  upon  sufi^r- 
ance ;  and  when  I  can  have  no  secu* 
rity  that,  before  another  year  pass 
away,  it  will  not  be  invaded.  A  prin^ 
ciple  has  been  established  which  vio- 
lates all  principle,  and  which  would 
justify  anff  invasion  of  constitutional 
rights,  which  could  be  conceived  by 
the  most  arbitrary  Minister,  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  most  accommodating 
Parliament/' 

"  The  principle,  if  indeed  it  may 
be  called  a  principle,  is  a  bad  one* 
But,  in  perfect  fairness,  may  we  not 
rather  look  upon  it  as  the  exception 
than  as  the  rule  ?  You  see  I  speak 
doubtingly.  I  endeavour  to  put  my- 
self in  the  place  of  the  Government, 
and  to  feel  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  placed  as  they  felt  them. 
They  had  resolved  to  emancipate. 
Then  came  the  question,  how  it  could 
be  done  most  safelv.  The  metsure  of 
ninety-three  has  been  acknowledged 
to  have  had  this  defect,  that  whOe  it 
enfranchised  the  mob,  it  left  the  geiH 
try  in  a  state  of  disquaUficatioo.  The 
object,  therefore^  of  the  preieiit  S^naiv* 
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'dpating  BiU  was^  to  restore  ihin^  to 
-a  more  natural  state^  by  disfranchising 
the  mobj  and  enlarging  the  privileges 
of  the  upper  classes.  If  this  could 
have  been  done  without  any  invasion 
of  Protestant  rights,  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  better;  but  I  fear  it  was  im- 
-possible.  £ither  they  must  have  dis- 
franchised Protestants  and  CathoUcs 
indiscriminately,  and  without  respect 
of  creeds,  or  they  must  have  given  up 
the  proiect  of  disfranchising  altoge- 
ther. That  was  the  difficulty  in  which 
•thejr  were  placed.  They  felt  that  con- 
cession must  be  made.  That  was  the 
bane  of  which  the  Disfranchising  Bill 
was  intended  as  the  antidote.  And  it 
remains  for  us  to  consider,  not  whe- 
ther in  itself  it  is  good  or  bad,  but 
whether  we  would  have  concession 
ivith  or  without  it}" 

"  You  state  their  case  well.  But 
the  experiment  is  a  fearful  one.  It 
appears  to  me  a  kind  of  tampering 
with  one  of  the  great  arteries  of  the 
'Constitution.  Such  quackery  is  ai- 
rways hazardous,  and  seldom  unattend- 
ed with  danger." 

*'  Yes,  when  it  is  quackery.    But 
there  are  cases  in  which  we  must  in- 
vade the  very  seat  of  life  in  order  to 
-its  preservation.    I  have  argued  upon 
•tiie  supposition  that  it  was  necessary, 
^at  the  present  moment,  to  concede  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.    If  that  be 
allowed,  I  think  it  would  follow,  that 
it  was  ejppedient  to  pass  the  disfran- 
chising bill;  as  one  of  the  conditions 
of  concession.  I  endeavour  to  separate, 
the  view  of  the  question  taken  by  the 
Government,  from  that  which  I  have 
taken  myself,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
•the  more  fully  enabled  to  do  justice  to 
their  intentions." 

"  I  acknowledge  myself  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  do  Ministers  the 
impartial  justice  which  you  have  done 
them ;  nor  can  I  sufficiently  admire 
the  calmness  and  serenity  with  which 
you  have  brought  yourself  to  contem* 

Elate  these  things.  I  feel  like  one  who 
as  been  cheated  and  injured.  My 
confidence  in  public  men  is  over- 
thrown." 

"  It  does  not  so  much  surprise  as 

Sieve  me  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
uke  says,  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  their 
political  existence.  Some  of  the  Mi- 
nisters I  know ;  and  I  believe  them  to 
>be  men  of  as  much  hommr  and  prin* 


dple  as  is  6ften'  to  be  met  with  in 
puUic  life^^asi  indeed,  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  the  course  of  my  experieaee. 
You  knew  the  Chtocellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer when  he  was  chief  Secretary 
here?" 

"  I  did." 

*^  And  did  you  ever  kaow  a  more 
honest  man— one  who  acted  more  sin* 
cerely  for  the  best?" 

"  Never." 

"  His  patronage  was  very  extensive, 
and  his  friends  and  connexions  very 
numerous.  Can  you  point  out  any 
instance  in  which  he  abused  the  one 
for  the  promotion  of  the  other  ?" 

**  Certainly  not.  No  man  could 
have  discharged  his  arduous  duties 
better.  I  have  often  said,  that  if  ever 
there  was  an  honest  public  man  he 
was  one ;  and  therefore"—— 

'^  Softly,  my  good  friend,  let  me 
draw  the  conclusion ; — and  therefore 
he  was  actuated  by  honest  motives  in 
giving  his  assent  to  the  present  mea- 
sures, because  h^  believed,  however 
erroneously,  that  he  had  but  a  choice 
of  evils,  and  that  he  was  choosing  the 
less^  instead  of  the  greater.— Is  not 
this  the  fairest,  as  well  as  the  moat 
charitable,  conclusion  to  which  we  can 
comef,  in  a  case  where  previous  cha- 
racter goes,  so  confessedly,  to  justify 
our  most  favourable  opinion  ?  I  know 
him  thoroughlv.  So  do  you.  We 
both  know  a  hundred  instances  in 
which  he  evinced,  that  he  only  valued 
place  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  upon  principle* 
And  because  there  is  one  .important 
instance  in  which  we  difier  from  him, 
are  we  to  make  our  dissent  from  his 
judgment  amount  to  an  impeachment 
of  his  int^rity  ?  That  would  be  to 
treat  our  friends  with  a  degree  of  in« 
justice  with  which,  I  hope  at  least,  it 
would  be  far  from  either  of  us  to  treat 
our  enemies." 

'*  Aye,  *  there's  the  rub.'  Had  it 
been  an  enemy  I  could  have  borne  it, 
but" 

'*  Let  roe  finish  the  sentence  lor 
you — but,  if  you  could  divest  your- 
self of  the  pain  of  heart  which  you 
feel  at  the  passing  of  the  late  bill,  you 
would  be  less  disposed  to  impute  to 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  car- 
rying it,  motives  which  are  bdied  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  advert  to  the 
effects  of  the  measure,  which  his  now 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  than  to 
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lote  tine  in  either  Joitifying  ot  con« 
denning  Ihose  by  when  it  was  pro* 
noted. 

The  citizen  had  hitherto  listened  to 
the  oonverMtion  with  an  intense  and 
anxious  interest.  He  was  a  stock* 
holder  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
was  about  to  invest  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  land.  But 
the  late  measures  had  given  a  shock 
to  all  his  prejudices ;  and  whether  he 
retained  his  stock,  or  expended  it  in 
the  manner  proposed,  he  b^an  to  be 
doubtful  of  the  security  of  his  invest* 
ment.  He  listened,  therefore,  like  one 
who  desired  to  feel  his  way  through 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude, 
and  was  particularly  arrested  by  the 
concluding  observation  of  the  last 
speaker,  who  seemed  disposed  to  say 
something  respecting  the  present  ef- 
fects of  the  Emancipating  Bill,  which 
has  now  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  with  which  we  must  take  up,  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

**  Ay,"  says  he,  briskly,  "  that  is  a 
subject  which  I  wish  exceedingly  to 
bear  discussed.  How  will  the  mea- 
sure work  ?  What  will  be  its  fruits  ? 
Has  it  come  to  bring  amongst  us  peace 
or  a  sword  ?" 

'*  He  were  a  rash  man  who  should 
undertake  dogmatically  to  pronounce," 
replied  the  speaker,  from  whom  the 
answer  was  expected.  '^  It  is  our 
duty  not  to  despond  ;  but  the  measure 
has  taken  place  under  circumstances 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present 
judge,  forbid  any  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. It  is  not  a  boon,  but  a 
surrenders-it  is  not  the  behest  of  be- 
nevolent policy,  but  the  wages  of  tur- 
bulence. It  is  understood  in  Ireland 
to  have  been  given,  simply  because  it 
could  not,  and  it  dared  not  have  been 
withheld.  This  does  not  sound  well, 
or  bode  happily.  The  Church  is  in 
great  danger." 

**  Danger!"  exclaimed  the  dark- 
complexioned  man,  with  unusual 
warmth  and  energy, — '*  The  Church 
is  overthrown— Catua^imto  est.  Peel 
boasts  that  he  has  had  his  revenge. 
As  far  as  his  hostility  to  the  establish- 
ment coveted  vengeance,  he  has,  in- 
deed, provided  amply  for  its  gratifica- 
tion. He  has  made  arrangements, 
which  leave  the  Church  of  Ireland  ex- 
posed to  the  machinations  of  enemies, 
whose  hatred  of  her  prosperity  will  be 
vnited  with  abhorrence  of  her  princi- 
ples I  and  who  will^  in  cimsequenoe. 


be  stimulaled  by  passion,  and  con* 
strained  by  conscience,  to  labour  for 
her  overthrow.  Mr  Peel  has  had  his 
revenge ;  and  Hunt,  and  Cobbett,  and 
Carlisle,  and  all  the  lawless  and  the 
godless,  will  have  their  triumph.  But 
how  will  England  fare  in  the  day  of 
liberal  exultation  ?  Is  it  to  be  to  her 
the  close  oi  a  period  of  most  unhappy 
strife  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  period  of  national  degradation  and 
ruin?  How  will  the  new  auxiliaries 
conduct  themselves  in  her  qfflnte  legis- 
lature? How  will  Ireland  profit  by 
the  opportunities  now  liberally  afford- 
ed her  ?  Nothing  so  likely  to  answer 
these  questions  as  the  history  of  the 
innovations  already  made.  If  Eng- 
land were  not  sinking  into  imbecility, 
the  late  Bill  never  would  have  bet-n 
enacted ;  and  the  arguments,  by  which 
the  framers  of  it  endeavoured  to  justi- 
fy their  political  apostacy,  never  could 
have  been  entertained." 

''  I  could  wish  to  believe,"  resumed 
his  calmer  friend,  **  that  yon  misre- 
present the  probable  effects  of  the  mea- 
sure, as  much  as  I  am  sure  you  mi»» 
represent  the  conduct  of  Mr  Peel.  He 
did  not  boast  that  he  '  had  his  re- 
venge on  the  Church  establishment.' 
The  phrase  he  used  was  not  an  un- 
happy one.  It  was,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  the  best  he  eould, 
under  existing  circumstances,  for  the 
national  institutions,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  his  defence,  his  consolation,  and 
his  revenge.  Whether  what  he  did 
was  the  best,  is  another  question ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  we  will  best  come  to 
a  sound  conclusion  on  the  subject,  by 
strictly  confining  ourselves  to  matters 
of  which  we  may  be  thoroughly  cog- 
nisant, and  leaving  all  consideration 
of  motives  to  Him  who  alone  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  them,  before 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  can 
be  hid," 

The  reply  was  prompt  and  energetic, 
*— ''  And  is  not  apostacy  a  matter  of 
fact  ?  Has  not  the  British  Parliament 
consented  to  legislate  under  the  inflow 
enee  of  intimidation  ?  May  I  not  say, 
therefore,  that  Ireland  is  already  the 
conqueror  of  her  mighty  ruler  ?  Greece 
captivated  victorious  Rome  by  the 
blandishments  of  her  arts — Ireland 
terrifies  enervate  Britain  by  the  fierce- 
ness of  her  turbulence.  Has  she  not 
sapped  the  foundation  of  her  nond 
•treogthy-*that  strength  by   whidi 
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pFognotticate  so  mach  of  eTil ;  wben 
evien  I,  who  have  ev^  viewed  the 
subject,  under  a  different  aspect,  can- 
not  altogether  dii^est  myself  of  serious 
and  mekncholy  apprehensions.  The 
measure,  looked  at  in  itself  alone,  may 
be  considered  as  the  repeal  of  every 


England  alwaya  purdiased  triumph  ? 
Has  she  not  overthrown  the  monu- 
-  menta  whidi  men  had  bnilt  up  to  their 
reputation  ?  Has  she  not  caused  sena- 
tors to  abandon  respect  for  fixed  pri»- 
cipIe8-T>to  dinr^ard  their  own  charac- 
ter for  honour  and  consistency — and 

familiarized  the  people  to  the  sight  of    principle  which  has  hitherto  guaran- 
revered   politiod   chamYnons  casting     teed  the  inviolability  of  our  institu* 


away,  as  idle  prejudices,  maxims 
which,  for  many  years,  they  had  main- 
tained as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  British  institutions  ?  Has  not  Ire- 
land, as  is  on  all  hands  admitted^  seen 
Cabinets  vanish  before  her  displeasure? 
And,  while  every  &ing  in  the  sister 
country  was  uncertainty  and  irresolu- 
tion, — while  stars  fell  ^m  the  poHti- 
od  firmament,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fir- 
tree  when  the  wind  shaketh  it, — while 

Crests  stoop*d  and  rose,  and  stooped  again, 
Wild  and  disorderly,' 

has  she  not  adhared  rigidly  to  her  An- 
ti-Anglican system  ?  Has  she  not  con« 
soUdated  and  disciplined,  by  midnight 
outrage,  her  milUens  for  the  field, 
when  war  shall  call  them  ?  Has  she 
not,  in  that  senate  where  she  defied 
British  rule,  put  forth  an  eloquence 
that  cast  into  dim  eclipse  the  ^  pale 
lustre'  of  the  '  law  parliament,'  and 
perplexed  the  boy  politicians  who  held 
the  national  authority  ?  Has  she  not, 
a9  tike  VMS,  done  all  this  ?  And  now 
that  she  is  emancipated,  without  be- 
ing   mitigated-— disenthralled,    while 


tions.  It  is  the  very  spring  board  of 
revolution,  by  the  aid  of  which  every 
political  mountebank  may  henceforth 
throw  his  summersets,  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  the  mob,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  But  it  often  happens 
that  things  are  not  so  fatal  in  thtir 
consequences  as  they  are  objecti(»iable 
in  themselves ;  and  I  am  as  far  from 
being  convinced  of  the  certairUy-  of 
those  dangers,  which  our  friend  baa  so 
glowingly  described,  as  I  am  from  ap- 
proving c^the  policy  which  causes  him 
to  consider  them  so  very  imminent  and 
alarming.  It  is  true  that  our  system 
has  got  a  blow  which  it  caimot  easily 
recover.  Public  confidence  has  been 
shaken  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  restored.  But  we  may  escape 
better  than  we  deserve. 

*^here  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  oar 
endf, 

Rough  hew  them  how  we  may.* 
No  one  who  ponders  our  history  at- 
tentively, can  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
to  the  wisdom  of  former  statesmen  we 
are  indebted  for  our  present  renown. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  hope  that  the 


yet  unappeased— what  may  she  not    yb%of  our  present  politicians  will  not 

subvert  it,  or  prevent  its  transmission 
to  posterity." 

'^  You  said,"  interposed  the  citizen, 
''  that  Ministers,  by  the  present  mea- 
sure, have  purchased  peace  for  them- 
selves, at  the  expense  of  danger  to 
their  successors.    How  can  that  be  ?" 

"  I  but  expressed  my  fears.  I  spoke 
of  the  tendency  of  the  measure.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 

?awer  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
drhaps,  after  all,  our  wisdom  in  such 
cases  is,  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  that 
'  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.'" 

*'  But  the  shepherd  is  not>  there- 
fore," replied  the  dark-complexioned 
man,  *'  to  let  the  wolf  into  the  sheep- 
fold." 

"  No.  Neither  should  it  be  our 
policy  to  multiply  the  wolves  without 
the  sheep-fold.  If  we  do,  we  may  be 
perfectly  oonvinced,  tbat>  sotwitb* 


aim  at,  and  what  not  accomplii^  ? 

Thia  was  uttered  with  a  tone  and 
air  of  sternness  and  energy,  that  for  a 
moment  imposed  ulence  upon  the 
hearers.  The  citizen  was  electrified. 
He  almost  came  to  the  resoluticm  of 
abandoning  his  residence  in  Ireland. 
All  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  bloodshed  which  would  at- 
tend the  triumph  of  Popery,  seemed 
about  to  be  suddady  lealized.  He 
looked  imploringly  at  the  former 
speaker,  who  remained  silent  and  me- 
ditative. The  sul](]ect  was  one  upon 
which  he  evidently  did  not  wish  to 
enlarge,  but  when  he  saw  that  some- 
thing was  expected  from  him,  he  at 
length  said,-^ 

*'  The  Emancipating  Bill  waa  pass- 
ed under  eirqimstaneea  most  deploni- 
bly  disadvantageous.  And  I  raa  not 
anrprised  that  you,,  who  would  have 
•p|MMed  it  undier  any  cvcumatafteei^ 
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vtandingall  cmr  precautions^  they  will, 
sooner  or  later,  overpower  the  shep- 
herd." 

"  I  am  curious,"  says  the  citizen, 
"  to  know  what  you  would  have  done. 
You  disapprove  of  the  policy  which 
has  been  pursued,  and  yet  you  are,  in 
a  certain  sense,  an  emancipator.  The 
Government  have  repeatedly  asked 
those  gentlemen  who  have  objected 
to  their  measures,  what  plan  they  had 
to  propose  for  the  pacification  of  Ire- 
land; and  they  have  asked  in  vain. 
Nothing  satisfactory  or  practicable 
oould  be  suggested." 

*'  Were  I  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's place,  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  tell  Parliament  that  it  had  been 
fully  my  intention  to  have  opened  the 
session,  by  recommending  to  their  con- 
sideration the  Catholic  claims;  but 
that  ^e  conduct  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation rendered  it  impossible  to  do  so ; 
that  while  Ireland  remained  in  its  pre* 
sent  state  of  turbulence,  the  question 
could  not,  with  any  view  to  a  final  and 
satisfactdry  ar^justment,  be  entertain- 
ed;  that  no  gooxl,  but  the  contrary, 
has  ever  yet  resulted  from  concession 
that  appeared  to  be  extorted  irom 
weakness;  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  we  are 
strong  enough  to  repress  sedition,  be- 
fore they  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
any  policy  of  a  different  kind  proceeds 
from  benevolent  intentions.  I  would 
then,  without  giving  any  pledge  re- 
specting Emancipation,  call  for  such 
an  enactment  as  the  exigency  required. 
And  after  I  had  crushed  the  agitator ; 
a^er  I  had  rescued  the  people  from 
that  worst  of  all  the  plagues  by  which 
they  were  infested ;  after  I  had  thus 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ascribe  my 
conduct  to  weaKuess  or  pusillanimity,  - 
I  would  have  had  but  little  objection 
even  to  precisely  such  a  measure  as 
has  been  proposed  and  carried.  As  it 
stands  at  present,  it  may  be  consider- 
ed the  demagogue's  apotheosis.  The . 
order  of  *  liberators'  has  been  legiti- 
mated. And  instead  of  silencing  the 
movers  of  sedition,  and  putting  them 
to  shame,  it  has  magnified  and  made 
then^  honourable.  Whether  this  is 
the  foundation  of  peace  and  gratitude 
and  lasting  reconciliation,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  troubles,  which  will  shake 
the  Constitution  to  its  centre,  can  only 
be  fully  known  to  Him  in  whose  hand 
is  the  issu^  of  all  things,  and  who  can, 
when  it  listeth  him,  still  not  only  ike 


ikoise  of  the  waVes,  but  the  madness  of 
the  people.  But,  assuredly,  if  the  ex« 
istence  of  the  penal  code  was  but  little 
calculated  for  promoting  peace,  the 
circumstances  attending  its  repeal  are 
quite  as  little  calculated  for  quelling 
turbulence." 

The  citizen  said,  ''  Your  plan,  no^ 
doubt,  would  have  been  the  best.  But, 
could  it  have  been  adopted  ?  What  is 
desirable  is  not  always  practicable. 
Consider  how  the  country,  how  Par* 
liament,  how  the  Cabinet,  were  divi* 
ded ;  and  the  difBcultv  of  carrying 
decided  measures  on  eitner  side  of  the 
question,  without  some  compromise, 
by  which  both  parties  might  be,  to  a 
certain  degree,  conciliated.  The  Duke 
had  a  very  diJ£cult  task  to  perform. 
Had  both  plans  been  before  him  to 
choose,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
ferred yours.  But  he  felt,  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  he  had  no  choice ;  and 
that  his  measure  must  be  carried,  even 
as  he  has  carried  it,  or  relinquished." 

"  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,"  was 
the  reply,  '*  that  you  overrate  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  the  noble  Duke  was 
placed  ;  neither  am  I  quite  sure  that 
I  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for 
them.  We  who  are  exempt  from  the 
responsibility  which  belongs  to  a  Ca- 
binet Minister,  cannot  easily  conceive 
the  cares  and  the  anxieties  which  muat 
press  upon  him  ;  nor  too  scrupulously 
avoid  harsh  and  uncharitable  imputa- 
tions. I  have  not  ventured  to  ascribe 
unworthy  motives  to  the  noble  Duke. 
His  error,  if  it  was  one,  was  an  error 
of  judgment.  And  although  as  a  po- 
litician I  cannot  praise  what  he  has 
done,  I  never  can  cease  to  feel  pride 
and  gratitude  for  his  services  as  a  sol- 
dier." 

*'  I  have  often,"  said  the  citizen, 
"  heard  you  speak  glowingly  of  his  pe- 
ninsular campaigns." 

"  They  have  never  yet,"  replied  the 
other,  "  hemk  thoroughly  apprecia- 
ted." 

'*  Ihe  results  we  all  know,  and 
they  ar«  splendid  indeed." 

'*  But  the  admirable  dispositions 
which  led  to  those  results ;  the  pru- 
dence, the  vigilance,  the  temper,  the 
energy,  the  management,  the  diplo- 
matic skill,  the  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, the  accurate  estimate  of  his  own 
resources,  and  those  of  the  enemy,  the 
combination  of  firmness  and  forbear- 
ance which  he  displayed  when  pressed 
by  the  most  unreasonable  demands  of 
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his  half- crazed  and  altogether  imprac- 
ticable assodatea  in  the  command  of 
the  Spanish  army  ;  these  are  qualities 
which  are  not  generally  known^  at 
least  in  the  d^ee  in  which  he  exhi- 
bited them ;  and  which^  pbsitiyely^ 
render  the  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War  as  interesting  as  one  of  those 
tales  of  romance  which  the  Scottish 
Prospero  has  created." 

"He  was  well  served.  H«  has 
himself  said^  that  whenever  he  got  in- 
to a  scrape>  his  men  took  him  out  of 
it." 

"  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  world 
whom  it  would  become  to  say  so. 
That  he  was  well  served,  is  most  true. 
But  that  is  only  saying,  in  other 
words^  he  made  a  good  use  of  his  ma- 
terials. Others  there  are,  and  not  a 
few,  who,  when  his  exploits  are  re«: 
counted,  will  always  receive  their 
meed  of  praise.  Murray,  Beresford, 
Hill,  Graham,  and,  though  last,  not 
least,  the  gallant  and  ill- starred  Pic- 
ton,  will  ever  rank  high  in  our  mili- 
tary annals,  and  '  be,  in  our  flowing 
howls,  richly  remembered.'  But  his 
was  the  presiding  mind  by  which 
their  talents  and  their  energies  were 
combined  and  directed ;  and  much  as 
I  value  every  individual  who  held  a 
distinguished  command  in  Spain,  there 
is  no  one  in  whom  I  can  recognize 
a/^4he  qualities,  both  mental  and  mo- 
ral, which  go  to  complete  the  great 
general,  in  such  perfection  as  they 
were  found  in  Arthur,  Duke  of  Weli- 
lingtou." 

"  How  melancholy,"  said  the  dark- 
complexioned  man,  ''is  the  reflection, 
that  he  who  so  noblv  contributed  to 
preserve  the  British  Constitution, 
should  now  have  conspired  its  bver- 
throw!  Not  knowingly,  not  inten- 
tionally, perhaps ; — ^but  most  fatally, 
most  effectually  !  Vain  are  his  victo- 
ries !  They  have  preserved  us  from  the 
lion,  only  that  we  might  be  destroy- 
ed by  rats.  Had  we  but-a  glimpse 
into  futurity,  we  never  would  have 
considered  the  short  tenure  by  which 
we  were  to  hold  our  liberties,  worth 
the  blood  which  was  shed  in  their 
defence.  Better  to  have  died  upon  the 
threshold  of  all  that  was  dear  to  us, 
than  purchase  '  the  bubble  reputation' 
with  the  certainty  of  being,  in  no  long 
time,  the  authors  of  our  own  and  our 
country's  degradation !" 

"  The  Diuce  meant  well.  I  believe 
he  was  as  sincerely  bent  upon  serving 
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his  country  in  the  cabinet  as  ia  tl^e 
field.    But  it  ia  not  often  Uie  great  • 
general  proves  also  the  accompli^- 
ed    statesman.     Their  pecidiar  ha- 
bits and  talents  are  very  dissimilar,—*! 
even  as  different  as  thie  genius  of  peace 
and  war.  In  ancient  times,  they  were ' 
often  united ;    in   modern,    seldom. 
The  great  Duke  of  Ormond  is  the^ 
most  distinguished  example  that  at 
present  occurs  to  me.  Cromwell,  also, 
proved  himself  a  good  general  and  a  > 
great  statesman.    Strafford,  who  was 
a  great  statesman,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  have  been  a  good  generd.  But 
the  pursuits  and  the  objects  of  both 
are  so  different,  that  the  rarity  of  their 
union  is'  much  more  a  matter  of  regret 
than  of  wonder.    The  Duke,  with  all ' 
the  talent,  all  the  energy,  and  all  the 
decision,  which  fit  him  so  admirably 
for  military  command,  possesses  not 
the  depth,  the  penetration,  the  philo- 
sophic comprenension,  the  clear  in- ; 
sight  into  the  true  and  only  founda- 
tion of  our  policy,  which  might .  en- 
able him  to  perceive  and  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  our  cherished  and  vene- 
rable institutions.    He  has,  therefore, 
given   up  as  antiquated  prejudices,' 
principles  for  which,  if  he  could  un« 
derstand  them  according  to  their  real 
worth,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  lay 
down  his  life.    Of  this  I  was  convin- 
ced from  the  moment  he  consented  to ' 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
acts.    It  amounted,  although  he  did 
not  see  or  intend  it,  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Established  Church.   Henceforth, ' 
theThird  Estate  of  the  realm  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  forbearance  of  the  order  of 
liberators  for  its  existence !  The  Dis-^ ' 
senters  had  no  grievance  to  complain 
of.    The  acts  in  question  were,  as  it 
were,  the  barley  corn  which  they  paid 
for  their  life^estate  of  toleration.  They ' 
did  no  more  than  procure  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  State  religion ;  and  provide, 
in  the  least  objectionable  way,  for  its 
preservation.   And  this  repeal,  which 
could  not  redress  any  existing  wrong, 
amounted  to  a  divorce  between  Church 
and  State,  and  must,  if  not  overruled 
b^  a  gracious  Providence,  lead  to  a 
kind  of  free  trade  in  Christianity, 
which  will  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
sublimest  and  best  considered  system 
of  religious  faith  which  the  world  has ' 
ever  yet  witnessed,  and  leave  us,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  '  without'  Grbd 
in  the  world  !'  Had  the  Duke  known^ 
the  value  of  the  Churchy  eveik  as  an: 
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enghMof  fiteteybe  wdttld  not  htm  to 
eattly  oonsenuid  to  expoie  it  to  dan* 
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.  '*  Yon  agne,  then,  with  Lord  El- 
don  on  thai  ral^eet." 

''  Our  oondufdons  are  the  same ; 
but  we  have  arrived  at  them  by  very 
di^;rentroutei.  LordEldonisanaUe 
man,  and  a  good  man,  but  not  a  phi^ 
loaopher.  He  ia  a  great  lawy^,  as 
Weuington  ia  a  great  soldier.  Neither 
of  them  are  creatstateamen.  Had  Lord 
Eldon  seen,Tn  its  causes,  the  evil  which 
bo  so  resolutely  oombatted  in  its  ef« 
fects,  the  British  Constitution  might 
Btiil  have  remained  *  the  envy  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world/  ** 

^  Oh !  well,"  said  the  dark-com- 
plexioned man,  "  I  really  do  not  think 
you  do  Eldon  justice.  I  venerate  him, 
as  the  ablest  and  the  most  incorrupti- 
ble  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
What  more  could  be  done  by  man, 
than  he  did,  to  expose  the  iniquitous 
measuie  while  it  was  in  progress? 
Look  at  his  exertions,  night  after 
night,  and  I  defy  you  not  to  forget 
his  years.  He  more  resembled  a  young 
aspirant  for  political  celebrity,  com* 
batting  for  the  gdden  spoils  of  office, 
than  an  aged  warrior,  upon  the  vei^e 
of  the  grave,  making  his  last  struggle 
for  the  Constitution." 

^'  The  proverb  says,  it  is  too  late  to 
look  the  stable  door  when  the  steed  is 
stolen.  I  admire  the  old  man  for  what 
he  did,  and  pity  him  for  what  he  suf- 
fered. I  cannot,  however,  but  lament 
what  he  k^  undone.  I  need  not  re- 
peat to  you,  that  I  would  have  oon* 
Cieded,  when  he  resisted  concession,  as 
I  would  have  resisted  concession  when 
Wellington  conceded.  That  was  one 
mistdce;  another  was,  not  recruiting 
for  such  men  as  Sadler  to  serve  in 
Parliament  See  what  a  sensation  be 
has  created ;  and  that  at  the  eleventh 
hour  of  the  day.  Had  talents  and 
principles  such  as  his  been  timely  em-* 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
Wellington  never  triumphed  over 
France  morecompleteiy  than  weshould 
have  triumphed  ovor  infidelity  and 
radicalkm.  But  the  disease  was  suf- 
fered to  come  to  a  crisis  before  the 
danger  was  perceived ;  and  then  onr 
state  physicians  had  recourse  to  the 
very  measures  that  were  oontra-imli- 
cated  by  the  symptoms  \" 
^<  "  Lord  Eldon  never  was  Prima 
Minister.  The  station  which  he  filled 
was  fuffioiently  ti&p<Mrtanl  to  ei^roea 


all  his  time;  and  he,  in  ail  probabi* 
lity,  naver  liiou^t  it  would  become 
him  to  interfere,  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  think  he  ought  to  have  in- 
terfered, in  causing  the  return  of  mena* 
hers  of  hia  own  principles  to  serve  in 
Parliament  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
fair  to  condemn  a  great  man,  who  has 
performed  his  own  part  ao  very  well, 
for  omissions  in  a  part  not  properly 
bdongiig  to  him.  Had  others  done 
their  duty  with  but  htlf  the  zeal  with 
whidi  he  did  his,  the  Church  and 
Stale  had  still  been  secure  from  the. 
assaults  of  Atheists  and  Papiats.  But 

'  Victrix  cansa  diis  placnit,  sed  victa  Ca« 
toni.*  •' 

It  was  answered :  '^  If  Lord  Eldon 
never  aspired  beyond  the  praise  of  a 
most  profound,  laborious,  and  incor- 
ruptible Lord  Chancellor,  he  has  merit- 
ed and  obtained  his  reward.  Perhaps 
he  has  done  more  towards  giving  clear- 
ness, fixedness,  and,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  tangibility,  to  our  Chancery  law, 
than  any  one  who  ever  held  the 
seals  before  him.  Vesey's  reports 
speak  for  themselves.  But  when  he 
looks  beyond  the  verse  of  his  own 
court,  and  rises  into  the  character  of 
a  Statesman,  he  must  be  judged  by 
another  standard.  It~was  his  duty,  I 
think,  to  have  pointed  out  to  his  col- 
leagues the  necessity  of  raising  a 
mound  against  the  tide  of  liberalism, 
which  was  encroaching  so  rapidly  up- 
on them,  bv  seeking  out  and  promo- 
ting men  or  sound  religious  and  po- 
litical principles,  who  would  have  been 
able  to  ffive  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
waa  in  tnem,  and  to  rebuke  and  ex- 
pose the  insolence  and  the  sophistry 
by  which  it  was  assailed.  He  did  not 
do  so." 

*'  That  was  not  his  fault  It  was 
one  of  the  evils  inevitably  flowing  from 
a  divided  Cabinet" 

'^  Had  Eldon,  and  those  of  his  party 
who  thought  with  him,  resolutely, 
while  they  were  yet  a  party,  gone  out 
of  office,  they  must  have  speedily  re- 
turned to  power  with  augmented  re- 
putation, and  might  have  governed 
the  country  upon  their  own  principles. 
I,  for  one,  would  not  have  rejoiced  in 
such  an  event ;  because  I  neither  did 
nor  do  wholly  approve  of  those  prin- 
ciples. But  tbe  neutrality  which  they 
adopted,  amounted  to  an  abandonment 
of  all  principle.  It  was  a  kind  of 
agreement  that  they  would  cease  to 
do  good,  upon  condition  that  theh*  an- 
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ttlbefcical  coU^igaet  would  eease  to 
do  oyU  :  a  cmiditioii^  the  qhs^vation 
of  whidi  by  the  one  party  was  scarcely 
less  to  be  deplore4>  than  its  violation 
by  the  o^er.  Do  not,  therefore,  say^ 
that  the  evil  which  I  have  lamented 
urose  out  of  .a  divided  Cabinet*  A 
divided  Cabinet  rather  arose  out  of  it 
Had  the  friends  of  soeial  order  been 
but  faurly  represented,  bv  individuals 
who  could  have  commanded,  like  Sad- 
ler, the  attention  and  the  respect  of 
the  House  of  Commons^  the  Cabinet 
need  not,  and  would  not,  have  been  di« 
wded."   . 

,  *<  Omissions,  no  doubts  there  were 
on  the  one  side,  as  well  as  commissions 
on  the  othm>,"  replied  the  dsrk-oom- 
plexioned  man,  mournfully ;  '^  but  it 
IS  now  fruitless  to  lament  these  things. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Aye,"  rqjoioed  the  citizen,  ^^  what 
is  to  be  done  ?" 

**  Even,"  was  the  answer,  ^*  to  trust 
in  Providence."  ^  Qutcquid  est  oorrif 
gere  nefas,  fit  levius  patientia.' — We 
are  not  worse  off*  under  inconsiderate 
emancipators,  than  we  diould  have 
been  under  unrelenting  exdusionists.'* 

**  But  would  you  have  us,  like  the 
laiy  waggoner,  do  nothing  for  our* 
selves  ?  Are  we  not  to  put  our  shoul- 
der  to  the  wheel ;  and,  taught  by  our 
enemieB,  try  whether  we  too  may  not 
acooipplish  something  by  'agitattOH?' " 

"  I  must  first  know  your  plan  of 
agitation  before  I  can  venture  to  decide 
upon  it.  It  may  be  such  as  would 
only  make  matters  worse,  and  take  you 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire* 

*'  The  Papists,"  said  the  citizen, 
*'  are  bearing  their  triumph  with  mo- 
deration.*' 

"  But  how,"  replied  the  other, 
"  will  the  Forty-Shilling  Freeholders 
bear  their  disfranchisement?  I  have 
just  had  communications  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  which  inform  me 
that  Lord  Charlemount  has  already 
begun  to  dispossess  them,  in  great 
numbers,  of  their  little  holdings.  One 
of  these  poor  creatures  lately  eame  to 
T.  W  ■  ■>  who  is,  you  know,  a  most 
Ticlent  Oimngeman,  to  beg  of  him  to 
procure  some  shelter  for  him  and  his 
family,  upon  I^ord  Northland's  estate. 
T.  W—  replied,  tliat  he  was  not  as 
yet  precisely  informed  of  Lord  North« 
land's  views  respecting  the  disposal  of 
bis  property,  but  that  he  rather  sus- 
pected his  lordship  was  not  disposed 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  cottier- 


tenantry.   '  ^li^  •#  ai«,' said  the  poor 
man,  ^  what  vfeare  to  get  by  emandm 
patUm  f  May  the  curte  of  God,  and 
of  my  nine  children,  alight  on  thoio 
who  procured  it  I'  Another  Forty.  Shil- 
linger,  when  told  of  his  political  an- 
nihilation, resolved  to  live  in  spite  of 
fate.    '  I  will,'  says  he,  *  be  a  Ten- 
Pound  Freeholder/    *  How  can  that! 
be?'  says  anothar.    The  reply  was:. 
'  I  have  five  acres  of  ground.     When 
thelnllpa9see,rilke^  the  ground,an4' 
damn  me  if  I  pay  any  rent,'    1 1  may 
be  folly  to  talk  thus ;  but  it  proceeds 
from  suffering,  and  evinces  the  exist-' 
enoe  of  a  grievance  much  more  real 
than  that,  to  remedy  whi(di  violence 
has  been  done  to  the  Constitution. 
These  poor  creatures  are,  literally,  like 
the  dog  in  the  river,  who,  in  grasping 
at  the  shadow,  lost  the  substance. 
They  are  beginning  to  discover  their 
mistake ;  and  I  much  fear  that  we  are 
doomed  to  witness  years  of  turbulence; 
and  bloodshed.    The  demsgogues,  by^ 
their  means,  have  gained  their  end, 
and  wUl,  of  course,  leave  them  to  their 
fate ;  and  if  their  fraizy  should  im« 
pel  them  to  make  any  desperate  effort 
for  the  recovery  of  their  political  pxi«' 
vilege,  they  will  be  put  down  by  t^ 
strong   hand,  without  experiencing 
from  their  late  leaders  either  sympa- 
thy (HT  commiseration. .   Such  ma^' 
be  the  melancholy  State^neeessity  to 
which  the  conduct  of  these  infatuated 
beings  may  give  rise.   Nothing  could 
be  more  impolitic  than  Uie  withdrawal 
of  any  considerable  number  of  troops 
from  Ireland." 

*'  And  yet  that  is  the  great  boeii 
which  was  promised  by  the  emanci- 
pators as  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
raeasurel"  said  the  dark-complexioned, 
man.  '^  For  my  own  p«rt,  I  do  net 
pity  the  wretches  who  wftre  the  in- 
struments of  the  demagogues  in  de- 
stroying the  Constitution.  They  are 
about  to  reeeive  the  just  reward  of 
their  crimes;  and  that,  too,  in  th* 
most  appropriate  manner,— *  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  stirred  them  up^ 
to  sedition." 

^<  You  would  be  right,"  replied  tho 
other.  ^*  if  folly  was  always  to  be  eon* 
founded  with  guilt  But  these  mis- 
guided creatures  must  be  entitled  to 
some  compassioo,  until  you  can  bring 
yourself  seriously  to  propose  that  the 
lunatic  asylum  should  be  supplanted^ 
bythegallows.  They  havesufiered  their 
own  teeth  to  be  dra wn^  in  ordo' to  ouraf 
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they  wwriflced  eyery  thing  sro  reiil;r> 
Upon  the  fint  t^portunity,  to  s«eri- 
flce  them  ;  and  the  geiitrv  will,  I  fear,' 
precipitate  the  criria,  by  tlieir  iahuman 

■  *3  batiish  them  fr-oni  their 
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guard  againit  this,  and  do  every  thing 
that  can  pouibly  be  done  to  preyent  it, 
ifthe^can,  or,if  not,  to  guard  against 
the  immediste  conaaquences  of  the 
nres^ng  diapeaKssions  wliich  are 
likelf  to  take  place,  and  which,  if  they 
ihoiud  be  auddenly  and  aimultaneoua- 
ly  enforoed,  tnuit  fill  and  infest  the 
eouBtry  with  (warma  of  banded  dea- 
peradoea,  whoee  hands,  like  to  ntanj 
lahmaelB,  will  be  against  every  man, 
because  every  man's  hand  will  be' 
against  them ;  and  whote  warfare 
a^laat  aociat  order  will  only  be  the 
mwe  efi^tual,  because  it  will  never 
■nume  ao  deddedly  an  insnrrection- 
ai7  chataater  aa  to  attract  the  indig- 
nation of  Parliament" 

"  So  much  the  worae,"  aaid  the  d- 
tjsen ;  "  if  they  broke  out  at  once, 
they  could  be  put  down  immediately, 
and  the  country  would  at  last  have 

"  Aje,"  was  the  answer,  "  the  o«- 
clttding  ttfttem  would  at  onoe  put  tnem 
down.  Bnt  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
reoiedyl  We  must  be  well  convinced 
that  there  is  no  alternative  before  we 
rfiDUld  have  recourse  to  it" 

"  Any  thing,"  rqoined  the  dark- 
complexioned  man,  "  ie  preferable  to 
the  atate  of  semi- barbarous  legisla- 
tion, sanctioned  by  a  system  (rf  mid- 
night outrage  and  mDrder,  with  wfaiefa 
we  are  threatened.  You,  who  reside 
in  this  well-defended  city,  can  form 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  perils  widt 
which  we  in  the  countiy  were  beset 
during  the  late  dieturliBnces ;  and 
wliichmnst  again  aaaail  us,  if  thecon- 
wquences  of  the  disfranchiaing  bill 

"     '  "  PoritiTely,"  said  the  dark-com> 

'oil  what     {dociiKied  man,  "  these  lines  appear 

you  may     almost  propheUcally  descriptive  of  that 

lau^^     part  of  the  countir  where  I  reside ;  a 

ned  that     man  might  as  well  live  in  the  neigh- 

K  ha  was    bourhood  of  a  tiger- infested  junglt)! 

iTred,  as     Human  life  is  cheaper  than  the  most 

«  of  the    ordinary  human  sustenaDce !" 

bountry,  to  empty  gaolsandtheatwence        "  But,"  said  the  cittten,  "will,  not 

ofproHcutiona;  thetrueexpluiati<m(^    the  late  measure   coneiderably.  ame- 

tMse  exbvoidbuu^.piienoniena  bei^    lioiato  that  dreadful  .slate  of  tbii^i 

iimplf  this,  that  the  dread  of  bis  reu*    Nothipg,  J  Jtmtw,  can  be  worie  than 


in  their  conduot  ( 
Vqu  know  the  almost  providential' 
ciroumstsiices  that  led  to  the  discovery: 
of  the  murderers  of  Marr.  Many  were: 
«}gaged  in  that  guilty  coiupiracf,  hot' 
from  choice,  but  from  compulsion.'.^ 
They  had  reason  to  dre^  the  ven- 
geance of  the  principals,  if  they  refu-' 
sed  to  become  accesteriea  to  the  plot. 
And  when,'  upon  the  most  incontro-* 
vertible  eridence,  they  were  convicted.i 
Government,  in  Ita  clemency, ex lended' 
pardon  to  "them,  liecause,  poor  fellows, 
they  were  not  to  blame,  their  bnljf' 
crime  being,  thai  they  dreadtd  the  «-■ 
tentment  qftutaithu  more  than  they 
retpecled  the  lawto/thelandl  -Taots 

ABE  THE  VEKV  PEHSONS  WHOM  I 
WoillD   HATE  ESPSCIALLV  SELECTED 

AS  EXAMPLBS.  And  iinlil-lhe  laws', 
become  more  terrible  tban  the  disturb- 
ers, we  Bhall  never  have  peace.  There', 
may  be  an  apparent  tranquillity.  The, 
external  surface  may  not  exhibit  any 
very  violent  evidences  of  disorder.^ 
But  the  low  fever  of  discontent  will 
continue,  nevertheless,  to  prey  upon 
the  viulaof  the  country,  until  Irelsnct 
almost  realixes  Shakspearc's  appalling 
description  of  Scotland  in  the  time  o£ 
Macbeth,  which,  doabtleu,  you  well 
rememb^.    The  tines,  I  think,  ars 

*' Alas  1  poor  country  j 

Almost  afraid  to  know  iuclf!- It  camiDt   ' 

Be  eairdoiir  mother,  but  OUT  grsTct  where 


But  wba  knows  noOiing,  is  once  seen  U 
Whers  sljjhg,  and  groans,  uid  shrieks,  ifaat 
Are  maderDot  muked  ;  where  vioknC  tou 
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tiie  demoralised  state  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  We  were 
told  that  all  this  arose  from  the  want 
of  emancipation.  Now  that  they  have 
obtained  that  great  boon,  may  we  not 
hope  for  some  amendment  ?" 

'^  Will  emancipation/'  said  the  dark- 
complexioned  roan>  *'  which  has,  re- 
oolkct,  disfranchised  the  Forty-shil-' 
hng  Freeholders,  lower  the  rents,  in- 
duce absentees  to  reside,  and  introduce 
.  habits  of  benevolent  economy  amongst 
our  gentry  ?  Will  it  procure  employ- 
nent  for  the  myriads  of  unfortunates 
who  will  soon  be  turned  adrift,  from 
the  inhuman  policy  of  those  whose 
ends  they  have  served,  and  whose  pur- 
poses they  can  no  longer  answer?  Hi- 
therto, they  were  stepping-stones,  for 
the  attainment  of  political  power ;  now 
they  are  looked  upon  as  stumbling- 
blo>cks  to  the  realization  of  agricultural 
advantages.  Will  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  their  condition  be 
productive  of  content  or  of  discon- 
tent? Answer  that  question  for  your- 
self; and  the  answer  to  it  will  go  near 
to  tell  you  the  future  prospects  of  Ire- 
land." 

The  citizen  was  perplexed ;  but  the 
personage,  whose  words  canied  most 
of  weight,  promptly  answered, 

"  Real  grievances  are  frequently 
borne  without  complaint^  where  ima- 
ginary ones  are  most  intolerable.  1 1  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  peasant  cannot  be  made 
better,  and  may  be  made  worse  by 
emancipation.  But  a  man  suffers,  not 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  is 
actually  oppressed,  but  according  to  the 
degree  that  he  fancies  himself  under 
the  influence  of  oppression.  This  is 
emphatically  true  of  the  Irish,  who  are 
an  imaginative  people,  and  who  were 
made,  by  the  speeches  of  their  orators, 
hypochondriacally  sensitive  respecting 
their  disqualifications.  The  disease 
was  in  their  minds,  rather  than  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  their  political 
condition.  And  now  that  they  have 
been  relieved  from  the  galling  sense  of 
inferiority,  which  was  so  irritating, 
they  will  bear  without  a  murmur, 
hardships  and  grievances,  which  would 
not  be  before  endured." 

'^  You  remind  me,"  said  the  dark- 
comjdexioned  man,  his  features  half 
relaxing  into  a  smile,  ^'  of  a  case 
which  I  have  seen  reported  in  one  of 
the  Medical  Journals.  A  man,  in  all 
Other  respects  perfectly  in  his  right 
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mind,  fancied  that,  in  taking  a  drink 
of  water,  he  swallowed  a  young  <dli- 
gator.  He  smiled  at  his  friends,  who 
endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
error,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
precise  spot  where  theanimal  was,  in.* 
viting  them  to  feel  it,  and  declaring^ 
that  he  never  could  be  well  until  it 
was  removed.  A  skilful  surgeon  was 
consulted,  who  wisely  affected  to  fall 
in  with  the  notion  of  his  patient,  and 
to  perform  an  operation  for  the  ex-^ 
traction  of  what  caused  so  much  un« 
easiness  and  alarm.  The  patient 
most  cheerfully  put  himself  into  his 
hands ;  and  the  surgeon,  who  had  ta- 
ken care  to  provide  himself  with  a 
young  alligator,  after  a  little  prelimi« 
nary  scarification,  produced  it,  as  the 
identical  one  that  had  been  swallow- 
ed, and  from  the  annoyance  of  which 
the  po<»r  hypochondriac  had  suffered  so 
severely.  He  appeared  greatly  gratis 
fied  at  the  sight,  and  felt,  for  a  short 
time,  perfectly  well ;  until  he  again 
fancied,  that,  although  the  reptile  itself 
was  removed,'  ^e^  its  removal  was  not 
before  it  had  deposited  its  eggs  in  hie 
stomach,  which  were  quickly  about  to 
give  birth  to  a  brood  of  young  alliga- 
tors, which  would  never  let  him  have 
peace.  The  baffled  surgeon  desisted 
from  further  experiments  upon  the 
mind  diseased;  and  deaith  speedily 
put  the  unfortunate  victim  of  this  ex- 
traordinary malady  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  imaginary  tormentors.  Now, 
such  I  conceive  to  be  precisely  the  case 
of  Ireland.  The  Catholics  have  been 
relieved  from  an  imaginary  grievance, 
but  not  until  the  seed  had  been  sown 
of  other  grievances,  which  will  be 
just  as  fruitful  of  agitation  and  di£« 
turbance.  The  late  measures  have 
only  ur.manacled  the  maniac,  without 
at  all  abating  the  delirium  which  ren- 
dered him  dangerous.  There  still  re- 
mean  two  great  parties  unpropitiated, 
theForty-bhilling  Freeholders  and  the 
Priests.  The  one  have  been  injured, 
the  other  have  been  insulted.  If,  there- 
fore, they  should  continue  to  disturb 
the  existing  order  of  things,  theur 
hostility  would  be  most  formidable. 
Without  them,  the  agitators  could 
have  done  nothing— rwithout  the  agi- 
tators, they  may  do  a  great  deal,  fiut 
they  will  not  long  want  leaders.  Even 
if  there  were  fewer  ostensible  grie- 
vances to  be  complained  of,  these  are 
not  times  in  which  a  thriving  trade 
will  be  lightly  abandoned."' 
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**  Yimr  bypOcbondrlftCal  liIiMlr»* 
tioo/'  was  the  reply,  *^  m  ingemoos 
•nd  amuftiiig;  nor  am  I  prepared  to 
iay  tha^  it  ia  not^  in  many  poiiita» 
Btrictly  just.  Grievanoea,  whether  reai 
or  imaginary,  will  never  be  wanted^ 
*  to  point  tne  moral  and  adorn  the 
tal6'  of  the  trading  agitator,  who 
thrives  upon  pablie  calamity,  and  eaa 
only  live  in  troaUed  waters.  Whe^ 
ther  the  late  measures  will  inercase 
or  dimmish  his  stock  in  trade,  is  an- 
other, question*  My  opinion  is,  that, 
for  the  present,  they  will  diminish  it. 
We  shall  soon  see  whether  or  not  they 
have  a  tendency  to  separate  the  gentry 
from  Ihe  priesthood  and  the  lower  or- 
ders*  And  if  it  should  appear  that 
they  have,  we  can  have  little  hesita>» 
tion  in  pronoundng  that  agitation 
must  become  either  less  prevalent^  or 
less  alarming.  Between  the  agitator 
with  Catholic  grievances  at  his  back, 
and  the  agitator  without  them,  the 
difference  is  almost  as  great  as  between 
ihe  rattle- snake,  and  me  comparative* 
ly  innocuous  English  adder.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  continue  to  bdieve, 
that  the  Catholic  Association,  when 
at  its  worst,  might  have  been  efifbetual- 
ly  suppressed,  by  vigorous  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  its 
leaders  made  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  1  must,  therefor^  bdieve 
that  there  would  be  even  a  etiU  greats 
er  facility  in  suppressing  any  aasoda* 
tion  iese  powerfuL  And  the  priest^ 
hood  and  the  commonalty,  when  eepa* 
rated  ^rom  the  gentry,  never  could 
form  any  society  for  political  pur^ 
poses,  that  would  not  be  more  con« 
temptible  than  dangerous.  In  agita* 
tion,  as  well  as  in  any  other  business, 
there  may  be  such  over-trading  as 
must  effectually  defeat  itself." 

*'  We  have  been  taught  to  believe," 
said  the  citizen,-  "  that  great  numbers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  now 
that  thdr  grievances  are  redressed, 
will  come  over  to  the  Established 
Church.  They  were,  hitherto,  retain* 
ed  in  the  external  profijssion  of  an  al« 
most  exploded  cmd,  more  by  the 
shame  of  being  suspected  of  abandon* 
ing  it  from  interested  motives,  than 
any  deeply- seated  conviction  of  its 
truth.  Now  that  such  profession  is 
no  longer  a  point  of  honour,  may  we 
not  hope  that  its  contrariety  to  reason 
and  Scripture  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  it  wUl  be  relinquished  ?" 

This  was  anxiously  addr«ned  to  the 
last  speaker,  who  quietly  observed. 


CoUefuiee  in  Irehmd 
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"  Then H something immhehymBL nvy  ; 
but  I  £Mr  the  ekpectations  of  thos«» 
who  look  for  numerous  and  soflden 
eonveruons,  as  the  immedkUe  cobso* 
quenoe  of  the  repeal  of  the  penal  kwi^ 
are  more  sanguine  than  w^  founded* 
Thoy  do  not  sufficiently  eonsider  ail 
that  is  implied  in  a  deliberate  change 
from  one  religion  to  another.  It  lov* 
plies  a  paramount  conviction  of  the 
unportance  oi  reUgioua  truth.  It  tm« 
I^ea  a  dear  discernment  of  the  nature 
of  rdigioua  diflferenoes*  It  implies  m 
eandid  and  humbUng  acknowledge 
ment  of  previous  errors.  It  implies  a 
triumph  over  cherished  and  habitual 
prerjudices.  Now,  all  this  cannot  be 
effected  by  emancipation.  The  penal 
laws  may  have  created,  uid,  I  bdieve^ 
did  create,  an  additional  ^Ufficulty  to 
the  calm  and  dispsasionate  eonstdenu 
tion  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
waa  thus  nrevented  from  making  the 
way  whioi  it  was  otherwise  well  cal« 
culated  to  make,  amongst  honest  and 
single-minded  enquirers.  But  it  ia 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  be* 
cause  these  laws  were  positively  re* 
puleive  from  the  Established  Church, 
their  repeal  mtist  be  positively  attrac* 
live  towards  it.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  motive  less  for  hating  an  one* 
my,  another  to  become  his  friend. 
Prijudiceis  mudi  mere  easily  exaape* 
rated  than  afibction  eondliated.  I  am, 
thcrefote,  prepared  to  wait  and  expect 
the  prapress  of  time  in  gradually  soft* 
ening  the  hostility  with  which  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  taught  to  regard 
our  holy  religion;  nor  ahould  I  be 
surprised  to  find  that  a  generation 
must  pass  away,  befoe  their  prgudicea 
have  been  appeased,  or  thcar  temper 
subdued,  or  their  condition  improved, 
to  such  a  degree  as  might  permit  and 
raable  them  to  apinreciate  it  as  it  de« 
serves,  and  to  give  it  the  preference  to 
which  it  is  entitled." 

"  And  where  will  be  the  EstaUish- 
ed  Church  then  V  asked  the  dark« 
oomplexioned  man,  with  a  stem  ener* 
gy.  '^  They  may  look  for  it,  but  they 
wUl  not  find  it.  Its  place  will  know 
it  no  more.  Its  doom  has  been  sealed 
from  the  moment  Papists  were  admits 
ted  into  Parliament  The  question 
now  arises,  and  it  is  a  deeply  interest- 
ing one,  hew  it  may  best  comport  it* 
self  in  the  new  circumstances  in  whidi 
it  is  pUu)ed.  Shall  our  Church  Mill 
continue  a  hanger  on  upon  the  State, 
until,  having  become  an  olgcct  of- 
little  r^ard,  she  may  safely  be  cast 
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aw«y  ?   It  ska  ttiil  to  ctotiniM  di» 

Stting  as  the  may  ibe  |nvecU?ei  of 
ose  whose  bntancM  it  will  hencefordi 
be,  oven  in  that  aiMiiibly  summoiiod 
ibr  her  defenoe,  to  A^ierae  h«r  with 
the  viket  calaiMues^  and  to  bear  the 
more  mortifying  eontempt  of  what 
■Mnp  be  ttykd  her  defbaoe?  Is  she  to 
eMhireall  Ifaisy  ani  to  be  oontent  with 
H  eiatioh  in  whUk,  bceattse  of  the  dis- 
honours heaped  upon  her,  she  etnttot 
^ttioharge  her  duty  to  God  and  the 
oountry  ?  And  is  ihe  to  be  solidtous 
about  preserring  the  miserable  pit* 
tanee,  and  the  ambiguous  privilegesi 
of  a  left-handed  alliance  with  a  State 
that  has  not  kept  its  first  k>ye|  and 
which  will  assuredly  annul  the  solemn 
oompact  binding  Church  and  State  to* 
aether^  (when  it  may  be  safely  hro* 
ken>)  with  the  same  remorseless  fui* 
laty^  with  which  she  has  already  con- 
demned the  Church  to  a  degradation 
little  ^ort  of  ooncubinage  ?  Will  the 
Church  endure  thia  utier  abandon- 
ment ?  However  she  act,  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  her  external  consti- 
tution shall  perish ;  and  as  she  com- 
ports herself  during  the  brief  spaoe  at 
yet  allotted  to  her,  will  she  leave  a 
retnembranoe,  such  as  shall  cause  men 
to  rejoice  in  her  overthrow,  or  which, 
like  the  celebrated  '  Sikon  Basilike/ 
may  oontribute  to  her  restoration." 

^'  Tou  have  stirred  a  question  full 
of  difficulties/'  said  the  milder  and 
calmer  friend,  with  a  countenance  ^* 

Eressive  of  A  mor6  painful  interest  Ihin 
e  had  before  eschilnted ;  "  you  hare 
stirred  a  question  toU.  of  difficulties* 
Even  I  cannot  look  at  the  probable 
fkte  of  our  Church  Establishment,  un^ 
moved.  If,  however,  it  be  the  first  of 
our  institutions  to  fall,  it  will  also  be 
the  first  to  rise.  Nothing  but  a  de* 
gree  of  barbarity  to  which  the  world 
will  never  again  be  oondomned,  can 
finally  prevail  against  it.  Whaterer 
be  the  untried  form  of  being  whidi 
our  still  happy  Constitutioii  may  be 
destined  to  aseume,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  beauty,  Uie 
wisdom,  the  moderation,  and  the  sfm** 
plidty  of  our  veneraUe  EstabMshmeBt 
will  be  dliregarded.  It  has  been,  of 
late,  mismanaged  and  abused.  It  is, 
accordingly,  at  present  exposed  topre« 
judioe  «nd  oUoquy.  Possibly,  tridi 
are  in  store  for  it,  through  which 
alone  it  may  be  purified  fbr  the  h%h 
and  holy  purposes  which  it  is  yet  in* 
tended  to  aieeomplidi.  These  ave 
things  not  to  be  talked  of  lightly;  and 


which  I  wMom  mifkt  my  mind  to 
dwell  upon,  except  in  momeutsof  ase« 
dilation  and  prayer.  The  bitter  ohai« 
Uoe  with  which  we  are  thraateoed, 
may  indeed  pats  away  from  us.  But 
whalefer  may  happen,  wo  will  beat 
eemmend  ouniel?et  to  the  flivour  and 
the  protection  of  Providenoe,  by  learn* 
ing  to  tay,  from  the  heart, '  Thy  will 
be  doner* 

^  But  ia  it  not  also  the  duty  of  Uio- 
Obmrth  to  rettounee  and  abhor  the  iai* 
quitotts  oonnexioii  which  thus  UireaU 
ens  to  bring  calamity  and  deatruetioil 
upon  it?"  said  thedark-compteuoned 
man* 

*'  1  never  yet,"  replied  his  fHend> 
'^knew  a  wife  who  sued  for  a  divoreei 
and  who  did  not  render  hersdf  liabU 
to  a  suspicion  altogether  as  discredits 
able  as  that  which  she  endeavoured  to 
impute  to  her  husband.  No.  I  da 
not  think  it  would  become  our  venef« 
able  spiritual  Mother  thus  to  play  the 
vixen,  even  although  the  has  bona 
grievously  abused.  In  patience  let 
her  poisess  her  soul,  while  she  com- 
mends her  cause  to  Him  who  Judg* 
eth  righteoualy*  Though  oppreaa* 
ed,  she  will  not  be  forsaken ;  though 
eaat  down,  the  will  not  be  destroyM* 
IM  her  not,  by  any  act  of  her  owfi> 
forfeit  htx  chum  to  the  plaoe  and  tha 
consideration  to  which  ahe  is  entitlsd* 
▲  calm  and  dignified  deportment  in 
adverdty  often  touchea  the  hearts  of 
gelierous  adversaries,  who  would  only 
be  rendered  more  obdurate  by  bitter 
and  vehement'  protestationa*  I  must 
not,  however,  forget  to  mention,  that 
my  apprehensions  for  the  Church  ate 
iFery  different  from  yoort*  /  apprt* 
hend  dangers  from  HadicaHsm ;  you 
flTom  Popery.  The  vice  of  the  preaent 
day  is  not  a  tendency  to  believe  lea 
much,  but  rather  too  HMe.  I  there- 
tee  only  fear  the  Papists,  in  as  much 
as  they  may  conspire  wUh  the  Radi« 
eals.  I  much  doubt  whether  thelp 
would,  even  if  they  could,  establun 
their  own  system  in  its  ancient  supro- 
macy ;  and  I  am  sure  thai  any  at* 
tempt  at  such  domination  would  cause 
them  a  more  8%nal  overthrow  thaa 
they  have  axperienoed  sinoa  the  Refbr* 
BUition." 

"  I  have  just  seen,"  said  the  cittiaoi 
"  a  little  publication  written,  I  be« 
lieve,  by  one  wha  is  a  good  church^ 
mauf  and  he  has  no  apprehension 
that  the  Church  is  in  dangerr  Hie 
wotda  are  th«ie:  '  But  the  chief 
gnouad  of  alarm  is  for  tha  Church 
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Now,  I  would  ask,  what  is  the 
real  political  foundatton  of  the 
Church's  security — I  mean  of  the 
Protestantecdesiastiealestablishment? 
What  but  the  ascendency  of  wealth, 
numbers,  and  ^wer  in  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  united  empire.  As  long 
as  this  ascendency  shall  remain,  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  must,  humanly 
speaking,  be  secure.  While  that  as- 
cendency exists,  it  must  preyail  in  the 
legislature,  at  least  against  Popery  and 
]^opish  establishments.  If  that  as- 
cendency were  destroyed,  it  is  impos- 
gthle  the  Church  could  long  stand. 
But  this  can  neyer  be  but  by  the  in- 
crease of  Popery ;  to  make  out,  there^ 
fore,  danger  to  the  Church,  it  must 
be  proved  that  the  removal  of  the  civil 
disabilities  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
Popery/*  This,  I  confess,  appeared  to 
me  very  good  sense.  While  the  Pro- 
testants continue  ascendant  in  wealth, 
numbers,  and  power,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive the  Churcn  in  danger." 

The  graver  friend  replied, "  Neither 
can  I.  While  the  Protestants  con- 
tinue ascendant.  Protestantism  must 
prevail.  But  I  can  easily  imagine 
measures  on  the  part  of  Government 
materially  affecting  the  Protestantism 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  weaken- 
ing or  endangering  the  ascendency, 
which  it  seems  on  all  hands  admitted 
that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain." 

"  Not,"  replied  the  citizen  sharply, 
*' longer  than  the  Protestantism,  to 
which  it  owes  its  origin." 

'^  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
Protestant  Church  is  a  mere  index  of 
the  nrevalence  of  Protestant  princi- 
ples, was  the  reply.  ''  It  is  more.  It 
IS  not  only  a  consequence  of  their  vi- 
gour, but  a  cause  of  their  increase  and 
^  continuance.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fiyit-hearing  seed, — ^at  once  die  pro- 
duct of  present,  and  the  pledge  of  fu- 
ture fertility.  I  have  read  the  little 
tract  which  you  have  mentioned  with 
much  interest,  because  I  revere  the 
writer  as  a  most  excellent  and  amiable 
man.  But  did  he  sufficiently  consi- 
der how  materially  the  religion  of  a 
country  may  be  affected  by  its  govern- 
ment, when  he  wrote  the  passage 
which  you  have  recited?  In  Henry 
the  Eighth's  time,  the  belief  of  the 
sovereign,  in  all  its  successive  varieties, 


was  recognised  as  soon  as  promulgal ; 
Mid  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  assent  of  the  people.  In 
^e  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when 
^e  government  became  decidedly  Pro- 
testant, Protestantism  prevailed.  In 
the  time  of  the  first  Mary,  when  the 
government  became  decidedly  Popish, 
Popery  prevailed.  Again,  when  Eliza- 
beth ascended  the  throne,  and  declared 
for  Protestantism,  Protestantism  re- 
sumed its  ascendency ;  although  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the 
nation  at  that  time  had  been  polled  up- 
on the  subject,  a  large  majority  would 
have  declared  in  favour  of  Popery. 
But  the  judicious  measures  of  Eliza- 
beth converted  what  was,  at  first,  but 
an  ascendency  of  power,  into  an  as- 
cendency of  wealth  and  numbers. 
Now,  the  weakness  or  the  impolicy  of 
some  of  her  successors  may  reverse  all 
this;  and,  by  a  series  of  ill-judged 
measures,  sap  the  foundations  both  of 
our  moral  worth  and  our  political 
greatness." 

The  citizen  observed:  "  In  the 
tract  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  in- 
genious writer  assigns  strong  reasons 
for  an  opinion  that  the  late  measures 
must  check  the  progress  of  Popery." 

"  Admitted,'  it  was  answered, 
'^  but  will  they  check  the  progress  of 
Radicalism  ?  Observe,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  apprehend  that  Popery 
will  be  again  triumphant.  In  truths 
I  do  not  believe  the  Papists  themselves 
expect  to  be  so.  And  I  would  be- 
gratified  if  I  were  able  to  think  that 
they  are  sufficiently  Popish  not  to  join 
with  Socinians  and  Infidels  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  I  fear  that  their  hatred  of  our 
system  is  much  stronger  than  their 
love  for  their  own, — and  the  ^measure,' 
as  it  is  called,  has  taken  place  under 
circumstances,  which  have  diminished 
our  friends,  while  they  have  increased 
our  enemies." 

"  I  -confess,"  said  the  dark-com- 
plexioned man,  '^  that  my  feeling  to^ 
wards  the  Established  Church  has  un^ 
dergone  a  material  change.  I  hither- 
to revered  it  as  the  fortress  of  liberty, 
—the  strong-hold,  upon  the  defence 
of  which  depended  the  security  of  the 
Constitution.  Traitors  have  now  been 
admitted  into  the  citadeL  The  wood- 
en horse  has  been  drawn  within  the 
walls.    Acd  the  Established  Church 
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can  no  longer  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  see  not 
what  end  its  connexion  with  the  State 
can  answer ;  and  I  declare  myself  fa- 
vourable to  that  project  of  Church  re- 
form which  Lord  Winchilsea  lately 
intimated  in  Parliament." 
•  '*  Lord  Winchilsea,"  it  was  an- 
swered, '*  may  be  a  very  honest  man ; 
but  he  is  certainly  not  a  very  wise 
one.  His  intentions  may  not  be  less 
remarkable  for  sincerity,  than  his  con- 
duct for  indiscretion.  His  zeal  is,  most 
assuredly,  not  according  to  knowledge. 
His  projectof  Church  reform  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  characterise.  It  would^ 
however,  have  come  from  him  with  a 
better  grace,  if  it  flowed  less  obviously 
from  pique  and  resentment.  Whether 
the  title  of  the  Bishops  to  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords  be  or  be  not 
affected  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  the  policy  which 
confers  upon  them  that  distinction,  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  it ;  and  it  would 
be  more  consistent  in  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  repeal,  to  mitigate  than 
to  aggravate  the  evils  which  were 
likely  to  attend  it.  If  Lord  Winchil- 
sea mought  the  exclusion  of  the  Bi- 
shops from  the  House  of  Lords  a  good 
thing,  he  should  not  have  objected  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  and  if  he  thought  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  a  bad 
thing,  he  ought  not  to  make  tV  worse, 
by  accelerating  the  degradation  of  the 
Bishops." 

"But  Lord  Winchilsea,"  said  the 
dark-complexioned  man,  'Ms  proba- 
bly of  opinion,  that  so  far  from  degra- 
ding the  Bishops,  they  would  be  mo- 
rally exalted  by  being  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  attending  Parliament. 
To  how  many  temptations  are  they  at 
present  exposed !  How  embarrassing 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed !  And  how  difficult  the  zealous 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
spiritual  duties !  For  my  part,  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  gain  in  charac- 
ter more  than  they  would  lose  in  sta- 
tion, by  relinquishing  the  political 
distinction  whicn  they  at  present  por- 
sess,  and  which,  while  it  is  utterly 
inadequate  for  any  purposesof  defence^ 
is  just  sufficient  to  render  them  sus- 
pected and  invidious." 

'*  That  thoughts  such  as  you  have 
just  expressed,"  was  the  answer, 
*^  shoold  be  familiarly  entertainedi 
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and  that  men  should  listen  to  them, 
without  being  conscious  that  they 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
civil  institutions,  is  proof  that  a  moral 
revolution  has  already  taken  place^  and 
that  a  political  revolution  cannot  be 
very  far  distant  When  the  Bishops  are 
banished  from  the  House  of  Lords, 
f  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee 
into  the  mountains.'  The  destruction 
of  every  thing  ancient,  venerable,  or 
valuable  in  our  institutions,  will  be 
near  at  hand.  You  say  that  the  Bi- 
shops have  a  spiritual  character  to 
maintain,  and  that  they  are  disabled 
from  doing  so  creditably,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  political  engagements. 
But  have  we  not,  all  of  us,  a  spiritual 
character  to  maintain?  And  do  we 
possess  advantages,  in  cases  of  tempta- 
tion and  difficulty,  which  are  not 
equally  possessed  by  the  highest  and 
the  most  exemplary  of  the  clergy? 
Are  we  likely  to  stand  where  they  are 
likely  to  fall  ?  Or  is  the  morality  of 
our  conduct  a  matter  of  indifference, 
while  that  of  theirs  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance ?  I  am  willing  to  grant,  that 
if  improper  men  be  made  Bishops,  they 
may,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
give  rise  to  a  scandal  against  religion. 
But  as  long  as  the  office  is  properly 
filled.  Parliament  is  rendered  vener- 
able by  the  exalted  moral  worth,  and 
the  high  theological  attainments,  of  its 
spiritual  Peers,  while  the  Church  de- 
rives a  certain  degree  of  security  and 
stability  from  the  presence  of  honest 
and  able  defenders.  It  is  now  unfa- 
shionable, and  would,  I  suppose,  be 
called  "  illiberal,"  to  regard  the  clergy 
as  the  third  Estate  of  the  Realm ;  or  to 
allude  to  their  scanty  Parliamentary 
privileges,  as  being  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  those  peculiar  powers 
which  they  formerly  exercised  in  Con- 
vocation. But  let  us  not  altogether  for- 
get that  they  are  a  distinct  profession  ; 
and  that  their  interests  require  to  be 
guarded  by  professional  superintend* 
ence  and  advice,  quite  as  much  as 
those  of  lawyers  or  soldiers." 

"  The  clergy,"  said  the  citizen, 
"  are  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com* 
mons ;  might  they  not,  aa  reason- 
ably, be  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Lords  ?" 

It  was  replied,  "  They  are  admitted 
into  the  House  of  Lords  ,*  might  they 
not,  as  reasonably^  be  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  This  would  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  just  as  good  reason* 
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fm^  And  maak  belltr  peliey.  In  ihe 
}ioas«  of  Conraeiity  th«  inlere»l  of  ike 
Cburoh  is  aoI  eoly  imreprasented  but 
fMiweprMentcd.  And  whal  it  per* 
kapa  woi«e>  the  Imkiiee  between  the 
two  great  parltee  has  been  destroyed. 
Lawyere  may  be  eonsideved  the  nittu* 
pai  aihee  of  the  Whigs  ;  ehurohmea 
are  the  Batnral  allies  of  the  Tories. 
If^  therefore,  there  be  a  perpetual  in- 
flux of  the  one,  white  tnere  fs  a  per« 
petual  exdkisioB  of  the  other,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  TOonounce  whkh  must 
Anally  prevail.** 

^  But  are  yon  serious/*  r^led  the 
ettizen,  **  in  deling  that  the  clei^ 
lAottld  be  admiftsibte  into  the  House 
of  Commons?^ 

'*  I  have  never,"  replied  the  othn^, 
^  heard  an  objection  to  it,  that  was  net 
either  vulgar,  malevolent,  Impertinent, 
er  absurd,  if  I  were  as  sure  that  it  were 
vraetleable  as  I  am  oenvinced  it  would 
%e  useful,  I  should  look  fd^ward  m(»« 
hopefullv.  But  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  bad  rather  net  enhiFge  at  pre- 
sent. Have  you  seen  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Qu«ptei4y  Review?'* 

^  I  have,^^  said  the  citizen.  ^  lie 
last  artiele  is  gloomy  and  alarmii^.^ 

«  The  Quarterly  Review,*'  said  the 
^rk*complexfoned  man,  *^  k  ratting^ 
1^  have  ceased  to  take  It.  I  shou3 
(pensider  myself  ^lilty  of  abetdng  and 
encouraging  tne  basest  political  apo»« 
tacy.  If  I  could  eontlnue  to  purchase 
it  any  longer.  Like  most  other  public 
eations,  it  ie  a  trading  speculation;^ 
and  its  proprietor  wUl  turn  it  to  the 
best  account  he  can.  It  Is,  however, 
rather  too  much  that  he  should  pocket, 
at  the  same  time,  the  bribe  of  treach« 
&f,  and  the  reward  of  honest  service.** 
**  Docs  net  Southey,"  asked  the  <k% 
•teen,  **  write  for  that  Review?** 

^  Hedoes,''^r^ed  the  graver  fHen*, 
<^but  he  is  not  the  editor  ;  mueh  less 
la  he  the  proprietor.  Had  he  the  con* 
trol  of  it,  it  would  have  been  very  difib- 
rcnt  from  what  it  has  been ;  and,  per»«. 
haps,  still  more  so,  from  what  it  threat- 
ens to  be.  The  Quarterly  Review  has 
becene  the  weather-^ cock,  instead  of 
the  compass  of  the  Government  ;^^ 
and,  because  of  the  general  abihty 
with  which  it  is  eondueted,  in  more 
likely  than  any  other  publication  to 
■Mead  th»  public  mind.  But  this 
l»»ot  an  ag;»  ^  which  it  will,  gene* 


tally  speakiBgi  bf  elttiet  condenuM^ 
or  detected.  Maidund  love  to  ba  waU 
deedved.  Few  take  the  trouble  oi 
thinking  for  Uiemsdves.  And  still 
fower  are  competent  to  the  task  of 
thinkhi^  to  any  purpose.  Were  it 
e^MTwise^  Murray  would  not  dare  to 
brave  the  resentment  of  that  pewcah 
ful  party  whom  he  baa  hitherto  served, 
by  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  tl^ir 
most  cherished  prindples.  His  pub»> 
lication  never  will  become  deeidediy 
revolutionary.  It  never  will  lead  tbe 
public  mind  to  the  f^rgfi  of  the  poli^ 
tieal  predj^.  But  it  will  get  it»  m 
it  were,  upon  an  vteHned  pktmy  by 
means  of  which  it  may  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  lower  it  to  any  kyel 
that  present  notions  of  expedieney 
may  seem  to  require.  This  is  a  sad 
state  of  things.'' 

^'  But  is  theie^'*  said  the  dtizen^ 
**  no  remedy  for  thJe?" 

'<  It  were  difficult  to  find  one,"  waa, 
the  reply.  *^  The  Quarterly  Review 
possesses  a  momentum,^  scarcely  at 
present  to  be  resisted.  It  wi)l  be  read^, 
and  it  will,  \  feaib^  produee  the  effects 
intended,  notwi^standing  all  that 
may  be  said  a^inst  k  by  the  few  who 
are  conscious  of  the  mischief  which  it 
Is  likely  to  do.  The  tone  of  pubh'e 
morals  ia  very  low,  and  pttnciple  has 
been  alt^etMP  lost  sight  ol^' 

Hwe  the  eenversatkm  terminated. 
1  eould  observe,  that  the  citizen  was 
stlH  perplexed  respecting  the  validity 
of  h£B  landed  and  funded  securitiea. 
The  dark-complexioned  man  appeared 
Uioughtful  and  meditative ;  anct  seem- 
ed disposed,  for  the  first  tun^  to  give 
a  quiet  consideration  to  suli^^ts,  the 
very  mention  of  which  had  before 
produced  v^ement  exacerbatloo.  The 
jl^losonhio  i^nd  ei^ibited  the  saoM 
eheerfolemianimlty  whi^  distinguish- 
ed hhn  tnroughout  die  argument; 
as  if  m^  event  could  find  him  unpre* 
pared,  while  he  trusted,  amidst  the 
feetuation  and  uncertainty  of  psesent 
thkigs.  In  that  graciously   sufierin* 
tending  P^vidence,  in  whom  ia  no 
variaUeness,  neither  any  shadow  of 
turning',  and  by  wheals  (however  die 
preiigate  polkiciMi  raa^  dispose  ef 
eaHbfy  concerns,)  aU  things  may  ba 
made  to  work  together  &  gfod  to 
those  who  truly  love  and  serve  Him* 
Dubiin,  I2th  Map,  1999* 
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Or  M  ±€  rif«n  of  ti'ditid^  lh<mgli  8t«iii«^  ktsd  ^  dipiul,  ^.  e.  assise 

die  ShMiimi  be  th«  inighticit,  iiid  the  Urnn,  of  the  rlcbest  and  mosi  riotous 

Blackwater  the  moat  foi&amid  and  ahii'e  in  Ireland,  it  a  btisy^  cheerful, 

pietnreaqtte^eoininenddieto  theSnii*,  difty-lookifig  town.     The  approaeti 

!br  quiet^  cultivated,   itiral  beauty,  from  the  Two-mile  Bridge  is  splen- 

Hie  Barrow  adoma  Carlow,  the  Nore  did ;   the  caltif ated  fertility  of  the 

Xttkenny^  and  the  Soir  Cl<mmell^  and  rich  landa  on  either  aide  the  river  hi 

aa  their  springs  are  near,  and  towarda  agreeably  relieved  by  the  magnificent 

^  end  of  their  course,  they  agaift  range  of  Galtee   mountains,  which 

approach  together,  and  mingle  their  Ibrm  the  back  ground  of  the  scetie, 

waters  before  HoWinginto  the  sea,  iA  and  Whicfa^  though  many  miles  did* 

a  grand  estuary  below  Wirterfbrdj  ^ey  tant,  seem,  in  their  dusky  and  gfgan. 

are  commonly  known'  to  the  country  tic  grandeur,  towering  almost  over  the 

peopk/  by  the  fandfulandpfat^  name  head  of  the  spectator.    The  best  part 

of  the  three  iistert.  of  Clonmell,  like  that  of  most  of  th6 

Spenser,  who  has  sung  the  streams  good  towns  in  Ireland,  is  composed  of 

of  Ireland^  in  strains  as  sweet  as  those  barracka.    In  the  time  of  war,  they 

In  which  Milum  haa  celebrated  the  used  to  gather  in  I'ecruits  here  from 

Sngliirit  rivers^  traces  the  birth  of  these  ail  quarters,  and  drill  them  in  thdf 

three  linked  graces,  to  theembifacesof  military  exercise,  previously  to  pass- 

^  giant  Blomiui  with  the  nymph  ing  them  on  to  Cork,  for  embarkation 

Rheissa,   and  thus  glancea  at  their  to  foreign  aervice.    It  was  likewise  i. 

course  and  confluence  before  reaching  depot  for  various  military  stores,  and 

liie  flowings  of  ocean.  its  communication  with  Waterfqrd  by 

"  The  first  the  genUe  Shure.  that  maktng  way  ^  ^^^f »  renders  it  a  faVOtirable  si- 

wf  swecft  Ciotrttit^^^orm  rtdi  Wat«rfbrd  {  tuatiou  for  inland  trade. 

g?rKi«!:;!S*SRr5iSb^^  There  bfl<mritmg  mode  of  cphyey. 

The  third  the  goo^y  Banow,  wMchdoth  fcordtf  auce  for  land  passengets,  established 

M^liMSri^^'tS^i^J^^S^  *  |fl.  rt»e  «li«h  of  IrelmA,  by  a  Signojf 

To  join  in  one,  ere  to  Che  sea  they  roam,  Bianconl,  Of,  aS  I  Usually  heafd  him 

SaA«wing»ufrom<»e,«»oiie«i»tbe«xne.''  ^^^^^  a  Mlsther  BVanne,"  whose 

It  is  the  Sttir,  too,  which  waters  the  head-quarters  are  at  cTlonmell.  Therc^ 
valley  of  Iverk,  or  the  golden  tale  In  ia  a  vehicular  machine,  peculiar,  I  be« 
tibe  county  of  Kilkenny,  of  whidi  liete,  to  Ireland,  called  "  an  outside 
there  is  a  well  authenticated  tradition  jaunting-caT !"  To  those  Who  have  ne* 
preserved  among  its  inhabitants,  that^  ter  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  like, 
when  William  the  Third,  entering  the  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  it ;  yet  as  it 
pass  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  gazed  ia  a  kind  of  conveyance  greatly  and 
for  some  time  on  the  goodly  land  that  deservedly  popular,  for  journeying  in 
lay  before  him,  rich  With  waring  woods  flne  weather,  it  would  be  nnpardon* 
and  fertile  ields,  interspersed  with  able  to  omit  ^me  attempt  at  its  deli- 
small  clear  rivuleta  stealing  down  its  neation,  in  these  our  Sketches,  which 
verdant  banks,  like  threa&  of  aflvef  purport  to  have  particular  reference  to 
on  the  green  enamel,  into  the  placid  the  road,  and  the  things  which  jour« 
titer,  wending  its  noiseiesa  way  be-  neying  thereupon  presents  to  our  oh- 
neath,  while  the  fields  more  near  it  servation.  Let  the  Unhibemian  reader, 
were  sprinkled  with  sheep  and  lowing  then,  imagine  to  himself  a  low-htmg 
kine;  William  (albeit  unused  to  dweu  platform,  upon  small  wheels,  from 
with  any  extraordinary  rapture  on  the  eJther  side  of  which  there  hangs  doWn 
b^utiea  of  external  nature)  turned  to  a  lateral  conveniency  of  wood  and 
tile  officers  about  hia  person,  and  ex-  leather,  projecting  over  the  wheels^, 
claimed,  in  a  tone  of  delight  and  ad-  like*  a  trunk  deprived  of  its  lid  and 
miration,  '*  This  is  indeed  a  country  front  side.  In  this  the  passenger  de- 
worth  fighting  for  r  posits  his  legs  and  feet,  tne  latter  reat* 

CloMO^,  the  hbttk  ^ce  dXattf  mg  tm  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he  sit<r 
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upon  the  surface  of  the  platform, 
which  is  generally  furnished  with  a 
stuffed  cushion  for  his  greater  ease  and 
contentment.  Such  machines  are 
usually  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
made  to  carry  six  persons,  who  are 
thus  drawn  alonR  sideways,  sitting 
dos-a-dos,  three  and  three;  the  plat* 
form,  however,  is  made  of  such  breadth 
as  to  admit  of  a  narrow  space  being 
railed  off  between  the  backs  of  those 
admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting, 
and  this  intermediate  box,  called  the 
well,  serves  for  the  conveyance  of  prog 
or  forage,  or  other  entertainment  for 
man  and  beast,  while  the  railing  on 
each  side  of  it,  which  the  sons  of  lux* 
ury  also  provide  with  a  cushion,  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  shoulders  of  any 
weary  and  weak- backed  wight.  At 
the  fore  end  of  the  well  abovesaid,  and 
on  ah  elevated  single  seat  correspond- 
ing to  the  breadth  of  the  well,  which 
at  the  other  end  is  guarded  by  a  rail, 
the  Jehu,  who  handles  the  ribbons, 
sits  enthroned.  In  bygbone  times,  an 
instrument  called  a  jingle,  shaped  like 
SI  coal-heaver's  hat,  and  set  on  four 
wheels,  was  much  in  fashion  amongst 
that  class  of  the  Irish,  who  consider  a 
row  and  a  roll  in  the  mud  very  ap« 
propriate  episodes  to  a  day's  "  divarm 
sion  ;"  but  from  the  time  that  a  no- 
torious and  rather  unamiable  person, 
^lled  Crawley,  a  schoolmaster,  who 
battered  his  wife's  brains  out  with  a 
hammer,  was  carried  in  one  of  these 
to  be  hanged,  they  rapidly  declined  in 
popular  esteem.  In  these  latter  days. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  march  of  intel- 
lect amongst  the  lower  orders,  would 
not  permit  any  vulgar  prejudice  to 
arise  against  a  particular  mode  of  con- 
veyance, from  a  cause  which  did  not 
logically  or  mathematically  imply  its 
incompetency,  or  inconvenience ;  but 
in  the  less  iniproved  times  of  which  we 
s^eak,  a  most  unphilosophic  antipathy 
arose  to  the  whole  genus  of  the  vehicle 
which  bore  the  ferocious  phrenologist, 
Mr  Crawley,  to  that  last  stage  of  life, 
"^the  gallows ;  and  no  sooner  did  a 
gingle  make  its  appearance  on  the 
road,  than  the  "  Rock-boys"*  shouted, 
'*  There's  the  machine  that  bloody 
Crawley  was  tuk  to  be  hung  in !"  add- 


ing some  biting  sarcasm  on  the  driver, 
or  the  company  then  in  it,  insomuch, 
that  ultimately  the  gingle  was  almost 
abandoned  for  the  jaunting-car.  It 
was  in  such  conveyances  that  the 
alumni  of  Ireland's  only  university, 
used  to  take  their  pleasure  jaunts  to 
the  bathing  village  of  Black  Rock 
about  four  miles  from  Dublin,  in 
search  of  holiday  felicity.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  party  of  these  dashing  youths 
tilting  against  a  victualler's  cart  as 
they  whirled  along  the  Rock-road, 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  of  dust  that 
always  overhangs  it,  and  of  their  be« 
ing  all  but  canted  in  among  the  legs 
of  beef  and  mutton,  which  gave  rise, 
to  a  humorous  Horatian  ode  commen- 
cing, 

Sunt  quos  vehiculo,  pulverem  Blackrockium, 
College  isse  juvat,  meataqvie  fenridis, 
Evitata  rotis,  &6, 

To  return  to  Clonmel  and  "  Mis- 
ther  Byanne." — Taking  the  hint  from 
the  national  vehicle  I  have  vainly  at- 
tempted to  describe,  he  extended  its 
sides  so  as  to  carry  four  on  each,  re- 
moved the  shafts,  and  yoked  a  second 
horse  abreast  of  the  other,  placed  awk- 
wardly enough  indeed,  for  the  breadth 
of  the  machine  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
two,  and  the  second  animal  looks  as  if 
he  were  fastened  at  one  side  of  the  car, 
to  run  along  with  it  rather  than  to 
draw  it  after  him.  The  common  in- 
convenience of  such  a  carriage,  ex- 
cept in  summer,  is,  that  the  passen- 
gers' feet  and  legs,  being  the  surface 
over  which  the  current  of  air  passes, 
as  it  rushes  by  the  side  of  the  car,  get 
miserably  cold  on  a  long  journey, 
and  this  the  Signer  endeavours  to  ob- 
viate by  providing  store  of  hay  under 
the  feet,  and  a  rude  tarpauline- looking 
apron,  fastened  at  earn  end  over  the 
legs.  Such  are  the  stage  cars  upon 
which  the  country  shopkeepers,  and 
persons  of  that  class,  are  conveyed  from 
town  to  town  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
various  callings,  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  miles  an  hour  including  stops,  and 
at  an  expense  of  little  more  than  half 
what  it  would  cost  them  to  travel  out- 
side the  stage  or  mail  coaches. 

From  Clonmel,  as  a  centre,  they  ra- 
diate to  Cork,  Waterford,  Kilkenny, 


.  *  Not  tlie  troops  of  the  renowned  Captain,  whose  military  sway  has  beeii  almost 
as  powerful  as  the  ecclesiastical  autbori^  of  his  namesake  Saint  Peter,  in  Ireland. 
The  Rock- boys  here  spoken  o^  are  the  boys  of  the  Black  Bock,  a  bathing  place 
near  Dublin. 
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^MalloD^  and  all  the  considerable  towns 
of  Munster ;  and  their  success  has  been 
■8uch>  that,  as  I  was  informed,  their 
projector  has  already  realized  a  consi- 
derable fortune,  while  he  has  mate^ 
rially  promoted  the  internal  commerce 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  by  the  in- 
■creased  facility  of  intercourse.  The 
Signor  himself,  a  smooth,  shaven  and 
shorn,  quakerly-looking  man,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  curiosity,  in 
the  main  street  of  Clonmell,  filling  up 
way-bills,  and  settling  the  passengers 
on  a  number  of  his  cars  which  were 
starting  at  the  same  time  in  different 
directions,  and  I  was  especially  called 
on  to  observe,  that  he  was  more  civil 
and  obliging,  and  earnest  to  please, 
than  the  meanest  of  his  clerks,  though 
he  was  a  very  Hrong,  that  is  to  say, 
rich  man  now. 

"  But,  t*  our  tale."    The  reader 
who  went  along  with  us  in  ,our  last 
sketch,  will  perhaps  remember,  that 
we  wished  him  good  night,  or  diould 
have  done  so,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
social  potation  of  whisky-punch,  in 
the  inn  at  Clonmell,  about  which  town 
we  have  just  been  relating  some  inte- 
resting particulars.    The  inexperien- 
ced toper  who  takes  Irish  punch  by 
wav  of  a  sleeping-draught,  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  in  medio  iutism 
simtts  ibis.     If  he  take  a  sufficient 
quantity,  there's  no  doubt  he'll  sleep 
afterwards,  though  he  should  lie  down 
on  the  river's  brink,  with  his  feet  in 
the  stream,  and  that  almost  as  sound- 
ly, for  a  limited  time,  as  if  he  thought 
proper  to  reverse  this  position  of  his 
body.    What  the  feelings  might  be 
of  his  body  in  the  one  case,  or  his 
spirit  in  the  other  upon  the  awaking, 
which  in  either  must  ensue,  I  shall 
not,  however,  pretend  to  determine. 
If  he  take  very  little,  it  will'of  course 
make  very  little  difference  to  him  in 
any  way,  but  the  effects  of  a  medium 
quantity  are  sometimes  any  thing  but 
somniferous.    Such  at  least  did  I  find 
my  friend  the  Attorney's  most  ably 
compounded  mixture,  and  in  vain  I 
called  upon  the  "  blessed  barrier  be- 
twixt day  and  day,"  to  dull  my  senses 
to  the  quick  pulsation  of  the  punch- 
provoked  blood-vessels.      In  vain  I 
tried  to  fix  my  fancy  on  the  cluster  of 
spothing  images  wnich  Wordsworth 
strings  admirably  together  with  sucli 
ingenuity  and  harmony— 


"  A  flock  of  fheep  thatleisardy  pus  by. 
One  after  one ;  the  lound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds,  andseu. 
Smooth  fields^  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure 
sky.** 

All  these  I  thought  of  by  turns,  but 
without  effect ;  —sleep  would  not 
come,— and  in  despair  of  winning 
rest,  by  courting  it,  I  jumped  up,  and 
paced  the  room  for  the  sake  of  the 
easement  of  variety.  It  was  yet  se- 
veral hours  to  day ;  and,  as  I  looked 
from  my  window,  scarcely  a  star  could 
be  seen  to  relieve  the  heavy  deep 
darkness  of  an  October  night;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  nocturnal  silence,  too, 
was  painful,  only  broken  by  the  mono- 
tonous return  of  the  tick-tick  of  the 
clock,  which,  although  at  the  bottom 
of  three  pain  of  stairs,  I  thought  I 
heard  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  inside  of  it.  Then,  by  degrees, 
the  sense,  by  attention  becoming  snarp- 
er,  I  could  distinguish  the  trampling 
of  the  horses  upon  the  litter  in  their 
stables,  and  I  was  grateful  when,  at 
distant  intervals,  the  cock  put  forth 
his  single  solitary  crow,  "  piercing  the 
night's  dull  ear."  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, the  silence  was  torn  up,  by  a 
thundering  noise  at  the  street  door  be* 
low,  which  made  me  start,  as  Macbeth 
mav  be  supposed  to  have  done,  when 
he  heard  the  '*  knocking  at  the  gate," 
after  the  murder  of  Duncan,  there  be- 
ing a  great  similaritv  between  the 
effects  of  whisky  puncn,  and  a  guilty 
conscience,  upon  the  nerves.  The 
noise  at  the  door  was  several  times  re- 
peated, and  I  was  myself  thinking  of 
descending  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
when  I  heard  the  shuffle  of  some  one 
in  the  hall  moving  towards  the  door 
inside.  "  Who's  there  ?"  called  the 
inside  voice.  ''It's  me,  Paddy  Byrne," 
said  the  person  outside ;  "  let  me  in, 
an'  doant  be  keepin'  me." 

"  An'  who  the  divil  are  you  ?"  re- 
joined the  angry  boots,  who  judged  by 
the  first  answer  that  it  was  not  a  per- 
son of  sufficient  consequence  to  justify 
his  being  disturbed  at  an  unseasonable 
hour :  **  is  it  drunk  you  are,  or  what 
d'ye  mane  be  risin'  a  row  this  a*  way 
in  the  middle  o'  the  night  ?" 

"  Let  me  in,  I  tell  you,  Paddy," 
said  the  man  outside,  with  increased 
earnestness';  "  sure  you  know  me  well, 
and  me  name's  Tim  Doolan.  We're 
all  kilt,  and  robbed,  and  ruinated,  up 
at  the  Mount ;  an'  I'm  bruk  loose,  an' 
come  down  for  help,  Och !  is  it  jceq^ 
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in'  me.lMBM  «U  b%Im  yon'rt  goia'  to 
be  afther  doio'  ?** 

''  Vihy,  lhia>  it  il  jwanM,  Tim 
Doolan?"  said  Paddy,  now  opening 
Um  doof^^'  It's  detd  asleep  I  was, 
•n'  did'ot  know  jrourvoioe;  an*  drame- 
ia'  X  was,  too,  and  thai  I  was  at  home 
in  mj  ouU  modther'a  cabin,  an'  Cap« 
tain  Uock'a  min  was  brakein' open  the 
door/'* 

«'  Thin  bad  look  (Inok)  to  the  same 
Ci^ptain  Boekl"  r^oined  the  second 
voice,  which  I  now  more  distinctly 
hoftxd  within  the  house— ^  I  wish  it 
yiu  only  dra»etn'  of  'im  I  was  Mb 
blesaed  night,  inatead  of  aeeia'  him 
brakMu*  in  en'  robbin'  ear  place,  w»' 
£rightnia'  tbeonldmisthreas  and  Miss 
XiQuisaoat  of  their  seven  stnces^  an'  tied 
msatii  ii|>  fbr  an  hour  an'a  hayf  rhalf  }> 
so  they  did;  only  I  l»itk  loose  utemi- 
nute  they  wint  away ;  an'  I'm  come 
d<Mm  to  look  ler  tl^  pdis,  or  some 
hdp  to  go  aft«  thim,  the  ruinatin^ 

I  had  by  this  tkne  heard  enoogk  of 
the  man's  comnmnicaden  te  induce  hw 
t»h4irry  on  mydothe^  and  go  down  to 
katn  more  diatinctiy  what  biui  hai^n^ 
ed«  TwaMthroepeopAe^ronsedbythe 
noiee;^  hadgot  ahont  iite  by  the  time  I 
golt  down  staks,  and  then  and  there  I 
extmcted  ftom  a.  long  and  most  eenfa* 
sed  detail,,  that  the  konse^  of  a  lady> 
about  three  miles  (ihstant,  where  he 
w»a.sei!va]tt,  had  been  attacked,  broken 
into,  and  roUied,  and  that  the  ladies, 
wiihont  any  gentleman  iu  the  house, 
had  been  left  in  die  most  deplorable 
state  of  Imitation  and  alarm,  while  he 
had  ran  into  town  for  assistance. 

'^  Well,  wiril,"  said  I,  when  the  sto- 
ry came  to  an  end,  ^  the  less  time  lost 
in  talking  the  bettM?«-some  persons 
should  galiop  off  ittstanti3^  I  shall 
go  myself,  if  you  think  I  could  be  of 
any  use*" 

*'  Good'Iodc  to  your  honour!"  said 
Tim-*'*  Sure' you'll  be  of  all  die  use 
in  Ufewttfrjist  what  I  wanted^— some 
gintlenum  that  could  spake  a- word  to 
oom^ri  the  ladies,  sir;  for  there'is 
the  ould  lady-  is  frightened  clane  out 
of  her  life;  and  my  young  mistress 
isn't  much  better,  I  suppose,  though 
she  doesn't  take  on  so  much;  for  she's 


always  as  qoiet  as  a  Iamb,  liie  cro« 
thur." 

This  was  enough  to  fix  my  determi* 
natkm  of  setting  off  to  the  scene  of 
dw  depredation,  and  ire  speedily  got 
ready.  A  sencAUt  and  two  men  of 
"  the  Peders,'  were  found  somewhcve 
about  the  house,  upon  whom  we  pr&* 
vailed,  in  the  absence  of  their  ciSoer, 
who  was  some  five  milea  off  at  a  ball, 
toaooompanyns;  and  having  got  some 
posting  horses  in  the  stal^,  for  the 
due  return  of  which  I  satisfied  die 
not  unwitting  hostler,  by  prooHsing  to 
be  aecountabl^  we  started  off  for 
Mount  Evelyn,  which  I  understood 
to  be  the  name  ci  the  {dace  that  had 
been  attacked,  and  gnkkd  by  Tim,  wo 
raurhed  it  in  half  an  hour's  ndinff. 
The  heavy  darknesa  of  tke  n^fat  was 
now  stealing  away  with  ahf^^Ktd  pae^ 
9mA  just  enough  of  day  appeared  to 
give  an  impCTfeet  view  of  tko  dwells 
ing  we  api^oached,  wiiiclt  osemed  to 
be  ow  that,  undtv  difibvent  etraflf»- 
stances^  one  could  not  have  looked 
upon  without  much  pleasurr.  A  lawn 
of  smooth  vcnkire  smrroundsd  it^ 
idttch,.  rising  regnlarty  and  gendy  to 
the  centore,  where  thehowsestood,  gave 
occasion,  n&  doubt,  for  the  name  of 
^  the  Mount"  which  i«  bore.  A  belt 
of  plamCing,  rising  from  the  skirto  of 
the  lawn  on  either  side,  thickened  w 
happroached die  back  of  die  hmwe$ 
and  seemed  to^  conceal  the  officee  i^m 
vkw ;  while  the  neatness  of  the  small 
modem  4iuilt  mansion  itself  attracted 
atteotion,  surrounded  by  a< breadlxnv 
der  of  pleasure-ground,  to  whidi^  the 
long  low  windows,  opening  like  ghi8»* 
doors,  gave  ready  access* 

*'  Sure  enough,  it's  a  sweet  purty 
litde  piace^"  said  Tim,  as^  he  guided 
us  through  the  gate,  "  an'  litde  I 
thought  to  see  it  sdi  bruck,  and  smasher 
ed  tO'pieces  by  thim'  villains/' 

'*'  What  do  you  mean  by  smasfaef 
to  pieees  y*  I  asked. 

"  Sure,  rir,"  he  answered,  "'didn't 
diey  sma^  in  the  windy  ail  in  one 
crash  wida  bigstone,  thattheyi>rought 
round  from  die  backyard;  and  isn't 
the  whole  plkce  trampled  to  pieces  ?'*' 

We  were  now  near  enough  to*  see 
that  Tim's  rep^ort  was  at  all*,  events 


•  In  orders  present  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  the  word  to  his  etf,  tire  EiigHslr 
reader  must  suppose  a  soand  of  the  doable  vowel,  analogous  to  that  in  the  word 
•^pooi;**    If  custom  .were  not  all  in  sU  in  pronunciation,  one  might  be  disposed 
to  say,  in  Hibernian  fashion,  that  the  wrong  pronuncia^n  was  the  right  onoi 
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partly  trae.  The  pretty  little  man* 
don  wai  de&ced  by  the  recent  marks 
ef  lawless  yiolenee^^-the  flowers  and 
little  shrubs  were  trampled  down  into 
the  clay  of  the  border^  in  the  A*ont  of 
the  houae,-'— and  the  fractured  glass 
and  sashes  of  one  ^  the  large  wiD« 
dows»  showed  where  the  robbers  had 
forced  their  entrance. 
Having  desired  our  guide  to  go  ibr- 
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put  to  shame  the  ablest  efforts  of  the 
statuary  ;  and  the  beseeching  earnest* 
ness  of  her  dark  blue  eyes,  and  low 
sweet  emphatic  voice,  when  she  spoke 
to  her  mother,  was  fir  more  touching 
&an  I  am  able  to  tell. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  every  topic 
which  I  could  suggest  to  reassure  the 
ladies,  and  dissipate  their  alarm,  was 
speedily  made  use  of;  and  the  elder 


ward  and  acquaint  the  inmates  of  the    lady  having  been  with  some  difficulty 
house  that  we  h»i  come  for  the  pur-    persuaded  to  retire  to  rest,  and  leave 


pose  of  ofierittg  whatever  assistance 
was  in  our  power,  in  ^treumstances  so 
unpleasant,  he  soon  returned  with  the 
ladies'  thanks  and  wishes  that  we 
should  go  in.  It  is  a  horrid  thing  to 
look  at  a  house  that  has  been  violently 
robbed ;  the  ravages  of  war  are  me* 
IandM)ly  to  look  upcm,  but  they  do  nc^ 
bring  sa  immediately  and  forcibly  up- 


the  arrangement  and  protection  of  the 
house  to  us,  we  began  to  ascertain  ra* 
ther  more  distinctly  the  circumstances 
of  the  robbery,  and  to  determine  what 
was  proper  to  be  done. 

From  all  we  could  learn,  it  appear- 
ed that  only  two  of  the  robbers  had 
been  seen  mside  the  house,  although 
many  more,  or  "  an  army  of  Captain 


on  the  mind  ^  revolting  ideas  of    Rock*s  men,"  as  Tim  Doolan  averred, 
ruffian  violence,  as  the  devastation  <rf'    liad  been  heard  talking  outside.  They 


the  midnight  borghff  and  plunderer. 
If  ^  detestation  excited  by  an  ordi- 
lEMtf  y  scBW  of  this  kind  is  considera-^ 
Ue,  it  was  extreme  upon  the  present 
occasion,  on  the  first  view  of  tne  ob- 
jects which  presented  themselves  ta 
my  observation.  1^  apartment  int<^ 
whi^  we  were  shown  bad  evidently 
been  the  abode  of  elegance— *vases,  m 
which  flowers  had  been  placed,  were 
teok^i  m  pieces,  and  scattered  with, 
tlttir  contents  upon  the  ground^-a- 
harp  was  overturned  upon  me  floov— ^ 
and  the  fragments  of  a  lady's  work-^ 
table  lay  beneath  the  window  along: 
with  the  huge  stcme,  with  which  tho^ 
robbers  had  broken  in.  Scraps  of  pa-- 
per  and  brokeni  wood  strewed  the  car<^ 
pet,  and  every  thing  around  bore  some 
mark  of  the  violence  which  had  lately 
been  used.  Both  the  ladies  of  the- 
house  were  in  the  room  when  we  en-^ 
tered,  and  the  nan  had  not  exag^^ers^ 
ted  when  he  told  us  the  elder  lady  was^ 
frightened  out  of  her  senses.  She- 
walked  about  looking^  here  and  look- 
ing there,  talking  incoherently  to  her- 
self and  to  tho  younger  lady,  who*  ap-^ 
peaved  to  be  her  danger,  and  wha 
seemed  to  trf  in  vain  to  bring  her  ti^ 
»  cakn  understandings  of  what  had  ta-^ 
ken  place*  The  youn^  lady  was,  to^ 
my  tninking,  ahnost,  if  not  altogel^er^ 
the  most  beautiful  creature  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  agitating  circumstances  in; 
which  she  had  been  plaeed  gave  ait 
air  of  disorder,  and  a  more  virid  in-' 
twest  to  the  expression  of  features^ 
iriboMbeatttiM  eorreetmstwefttKUNrTV 


had  taken  all  the  money  that  was  in 
^be  house,  which  was  not  much ;  but 
tbey  had  been  content  with  rifling  the 
«ne  room,  and  had  not  even  gone  near 
fkt  place  where  the  plate  was  kept ; 
so  that,  after  all,  they  had  destroyed 
»ore  than  they  had  carried  off  as 
booty.  I  had  left  the  house  to  consult 
wi^  the  Serjeant  of  police,  as  to  the 
means  to  be  taken  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  r(*bers,  when  Tim  tame  after  me 
to  say,  that  **  the  young  misthrcsS 
wanted  to  spake  to  my  honor  agin,  iv 
I  ^ased."    I  obeyed  the  summons  as 
willingly  as  ever  I  did  any  other  in 
*ll  my  life,  and  I  was  then  informed 
by  the  young  lady  that  they  had  sus- 
tained a  more  serious  loss  than  she 
had  ventured  to  mention  before  the 
servants.    They  were,  she  said,  enga- 
ged in  a  law-suit  about  a  small  part  of 
their  property,  to  which  a  claim  had 
heen  set  up  by  an  adverse  party;  thfe 
<leed  under  which  they  held  the  whole, 
liad  been  intrtwted  to  their  solicitor, 
to  tnake  some  extracts  from  it,  in  the 
papers  he  was  preparing  for  counsel 
on  their  behalf;  and  it  was  oiily  the 
^ay  before,  that  as  he  was  about  to 
set  off  for  Dublin,  he  had  ridden  over 
tirom  Clonmel  and  returned  it  to  them, 
not  wishing  to  leave  a  document  of 
such  consequence  in  his  office.    The 
«deed  had  been  locked  up  in  a  bureau, 
which  was  the  very  first  that  the  rob- 
bers had  rifled,  and  every  thing  in  it 
iad  been  carried  off,    "  It  is,"  she 
^continued,  *'of  the  very  utmost  im- 
tportance  that  it  should  be  recovered  j 


.„  iiii[  serve  him  tosucli  pood  pur-  I. 

]inEC  The  youTij;  lady,  liowevcr,  feeiii-  " 

f(I  to  ntiritmle  my  silence  to  a  lUffe-  "  a 

rent  cnuEe,   and  ipolngiied  for  trou-  alwi 

bliog  me  witb  the  •utemcnt,  wbich  the  «hn 

ofltr  of  m;  Miiituice  and  advice  had  of  hi 

induced  her  U  make.    "  I  am   very  thru 

aonji  and  aihamed,"  said  ihe,  "  thut  a  wo 

to  intrude  our  concerns  upon  your  at-  in  M 

lantion  ;  but  the  few  neif;hbours  that  looliii 

we  bad,  have  almoat  all  gone  away  thing 

fhim  tkii,  aince  the  country  has  he-  sure,  i 

cooie  ao  diatutbed,  my  brothen  are  the  b> 

both  in  ibe  armj,  and  far  away  from  tbey'n 

na,  and  my  poor  father  is  now" — no  the  fie 

more,  ahe  would  hare  laid,  but  abe  makea . 

bed  touched  ■  chord  which  vibrated  work,  . 

too  strongly  for  all  her  firtnneta.  The  trade." 
atresgth   of  calm  good   senae,   with         ■*  If  . 

wbiu  ahe  had  pnahed  back,   ai  it  lay,   tei 

wen,  the  fedingi  of  terror  and  dia-  where  t 

trcia  that  bad  ao  naturally  crowded  I. 
upon  her,  wai  no  longer  of  avail ;  her        "  Th 

feeling  nubcd  upon  her,  with  the  plied ; ' 

ftree  of  pent  np  watera  which  have  a  soger 
brok*  their  bonndi,  and  after  an  inef-         "  W< 

fcctnal  atmggle,  ahe  held  down  her  cattle,  t 

head,  and  wept  biiterlj.  hare  yo 
There  are  several  tbingseven  in  this  "  O, 
dnll  wwld  that  afiect  a  man  deeply,  aa  (brack  i 
when  his  child,  the  image  of  its  mo-  conntn 
iher,  whom  he  lovei,  for  the  first  "Th 
time  looks  up,  and  amiln  ■"  *"'~  "* 
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leut  UK.  At  we  returned,  Tery  late 
in  the  eveuing,  towards  tbe  place  from 
which  we  had  let  out,  we  were  lur- 
priied,  by  iafonnation  from  one  of  the 
lergeHQL  ■  company,  whom  we  met  on 
the  Toid,  that  aboQt  an  hour  or  two 
before,  the  "  ould  soaer*'  bad  been 
seen  near  the  bigb-io«d  to  Cork,  a  few 
milea  farther  o^,  and  that  the  cattle 
were  Buspccted  to  be  not  far  off.  TbU 
we  found  in  tbe  aequel  to  be  true, 
and  that  ihii  fellow  had  actually  ilo- 
kn  the  cattle  &om  bii  confederate! 
who  aisisted  ia  the  robbery,  and  had 
the  audacity  to  drive  them  hack  for 
tbe  night,  near  the  point  from  which 
they  wrre  taken,  rightly  Judging  that 
that  waa  the  laat  place  where  hia 
companions  wonld  chooie  to  aeek  them, 
or  that  their  owners  would  auapect 
them  to  be  in. 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  turn  about, 
KT,  agtn,  an'  come  upon  him,"  taid 
the  Eergeant;  "  who  knowe  but  we 
might  ketch  him  yit." 

"  By  atl  means,"  said  I,  "  if  there 
he  any  chance,  move  on." 

There  was  no  hope  of  going  far,  for 
our  horses  were  very  tired,  and  the 
night  had  closed  in  extremely  dark, 
or,  as  the  eergeaiit  exareased  it,  "  ai 
(lark  as  blazes,"  an  odd  kind  of  simi- 
le, which  might  form  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  the  "  lucuB  a  non  tucendo" 
paradox.  After  riding  three  or  four 
miles,  the  sergeant  proposed  a  halt  at 
"  Jim  Barry's  cabin ;"  "  a  verr  daeent 
man  be  is,  sir,"  added  he,  "  toat  sella 
beer,  and  the  like,  an'  lets  lodgin'i  to 
poor  people  sometimes.  We  can  give 
the  hoTBCB  a  dthrink  of  male  and  wa- 
ther,  an'  maybe  get  some  information 
from  Jim,  as  often  I  did  before." 

As  the  horses  stopped,  forth  came 
the  identical  Jim  Barry,  who,  speedi- 
ly recognising  the  sergeant's  voice,  ad- 
dressed him  with  much  respect,  and  in 
a  conHdential  tone — "  Och,  Mr  Wad- 
dy,"  said  he,  "  it's  yourself  I'm  glad 
to  see,  only  that  I  don't  tee  you  at  til, 
by  raison  that  it's  so  dark  a  night, 
God  bless  it — but  sure  there's  a  quire 
woman  within  that  1  duuna  like  at  all 
at  all,  an'  she  drir  tree  cows  into  the 
stable,  sir,  an'  says  she's  waitin'  for 


"  Ttoe  for  yM,  Jim,"  lald  the  ht^ 
geant,  "  so  I'll  jist  make  boald  to 
spake  to  her  for  a  minute,  if  you'll 
honld  my  hone  an'  this  gJatletnan't 
for  a  minute,  an'  ice  that  they  get  * 
gooddrink.  The  ould  soger's  comradcj 
I'd  bet  a  guinea,"  be  added,  turning 
to  me ;  "jist  hould  back  a  little  bit, 
sir,  if  vou  plaie,  till  I  cross-examine 
her,  an  may  be  we'd  find  out  some- 
thing worth  knowing." 

I  attended  to  his  hint,  and  held 
back  a  little,  while  be  entered  tho 
cabin,  but  so  near,  that  I  could  hear 
and  observe  all  that  went  on.  "  God 
save  all  here  hut  the  cat,  an'  she,  if 
the  sneezes,"  aaid  the  sergeant,  at  he 
entered  the  house. 

"  God  aave  joa,  Mr  Waddy,"  r#* 

Elied  a  tall,  big-boned  woman,  in  fi 
mg  grey  cloak,  who  sat  on  a  wooden 
bench,  called,  in  country  phrase,  "tho 
settle,"  or  setllc-hed,  winch  serve*  tb* 
office  of  a  bed  by  night,  and  when 
folded  up,  makes  a  wooden  sofa  for 
daylight  use. 

"  Your  sarrent,  ma'am,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "  since  you  know  my  name. 
It'll  be  a  hard  job  drivin'  home  the 
cattle  from  the  tair  of  Ownyktlbejr 
this  dark  night." 

"  Ocbj  it  s  MT  to  drive  ona'i  own 
any  way,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Wor  you  at  the  fait  to-day, 
ma'am?"  asked  the  croas-examiner. 

■<  No,  in  troth,  Mr  Wtddy,"  die 
replied;  "What  id  I  be  doin  there?" 

"  Little  enough,"  said  he,  "  like  a 
many  a  one  else  ;  but  you  wouldn't 
have  e'er  a  baste  to  sell,  ma'am  p" 

"  Sorrow  a  one,  Mr  Waddy;  I'm  a 
poor  lone  widow,  that  has  hardly  to 
put  on  me,  let  alone  cattle  to  tcU  at 
the  fair," 

"  Within,  ma'am,  I  heard  you  had 
the  like  to  dispose  of,"  he  continued, 
"  so  you'll  pardon  my  bouldness  in 
roakin'  free  to  ax-" 

"  No  ofibnce  in  llA,  at,"  the  re- 
plied. 

At  thit  p(»Dt  of  the  dialo) 


1  tllal 


■e  to 


her  husband  that 


a  afther  her. 


thinkin'  thim  bastes  wasn't  honestly 
come  by,  and  anyhow  it's  mortu 
qnare  for  a  lone  woman  to  be  drivin 
uem  by  night  Ihlt-a-way." 


aware  that  she  was  discovered,  and 
burst  forth  with  a  kind  of  howl, 
"  Och,  Jim  Barry,  you  tief  of  the 
wurlt,  what  is  it  you  are  aftber  lellin' 
tbe  gentleman  ?" 

The  sergeant  at  once  changed  hie 
tone  to  that  of  severity  and  anthoritj. 
■'  Where  did  yon  g,el  tKvai.  «i«Xk 
m&'uni"  \»  wSmA.  „      ,- 
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and  jet  I*  dread  to  make  it  known 
that  It  is  gone ;  for,  if  it  be  irrecoyar- 
able,  the  only  chance  of  retaining  our 
property,  will  rest  in  the  supposition^ 
that  we  have  it  safe." 

I  did  not  immediately  make  any 
reply  to  this  statement,  which  was 
delivered  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
and  in  the  sweetest  voice  in  the  world ; 
for  I  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
calmness  and  caution  which  it  exhi- 
bited, but  which  I  have  since  learned 
to  think  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
gentle,  yet  firm  mind  of  woman, 
when  the  bolder  nerves  of  a  man 
could  not  serve  him  to  such  good  pur- 
pose. The  young  lady,  however,  seem- 
ed to  attribute  my  silence  to  a  diffe- 
rent cause,  and  apologized  for  trou- 
bling me  with  the  statement,  which  the 
offer  of  my  assistance  and  advice  had 
induced  her  to  make.  '^  I  am  very 
sorry,  and  ashamed,"  said  she,  "  thus 
to  intrude  our  concerns  upon  your  at- 
tention ;  but  the  few  neighbours  that 
we  had,  have  almost  all  gone  away 
from  this,  since  the  country  has  be- 
come so  disturbed,  my  brothers  are 
both  in  the  army^  and  far  away  from 
U89  and  my  poor  father  is  now" — no 
more,  she  would  have  said,  but  she 
had  touched  a  chord  which  vibrated 
too  strongly  for  all  her  firmness.  The 
strength  of  calm  good  sense,  with 
which  she  had  pushed  back,  as  it 
were,  the  feelings  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress that  had  so  naturally  crowded 
upon  her,  was  no  longer  of  avail ;  her 
feelings  rushed  upon  her,  with  the 
force  of  pent  up  waters  which  have 
broke  their  bounds,  and  after  an  inef- 
fectual struggle,  she  held  down  her 
head,  and  wept  biiterly. 

There  are  several  things  even  in  this 
dull  world  that  affect  a  man  deeply,  as 
when  his  child,  the  image  of  its  mo- 
ther, whom  he  loves,  for  the  first 
time  looks  up,  and  smiles  in  his' face, 
or  when  his  aged  parents  give  him 
their  benediction,  and  with  uplifted 
hands,  and  earnest  faltering  voice,  ask 
of  God  to  bless  bim ;  or  when  he 
hears  the  shout  of  his  own  signal  cry 
upon  the  field  of  battle ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  more  immediately 
shoots  through  the  very  heart  and 
midriff  of  a  man,  than  the  tears  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  when  he  believes 
them  to  be  shed  sincerely.  I  said  to 
Miss  Evelyn — I  know  not  what;  but 
I  inwardly  wished  that  she  had  bade 
me  attack  a  battalion  single-handed^ 


in  her  cause,  or  do  some  other  despe- 
rate thing,  which  would  extinguish  all 
doubt  as  to  my  devotion  to  it ;  and 
even  the  duty  of  thief- catching,  which 
I  determined  forthwith  to  enter  upon 
with  all  the  energy  in  my  p6wer, 
seemed  no  longer  ignoble,  when  in 
connexion  with  the  hope  of  doing  her 
a  service. 

While  I  was  in  the  house,  the  po- 
liceman had  gathered  some  informa- 
tion important  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
"  The  divil  a  one  it  was,  but  the  ould 
soger  that  done  it,"  said  the  sergeant. 

*'  And  who  is  the  old  soldier,"  said 
I. 

"  A  desperate  carakter,"  he  replied, 
"  a  desarter  he  was,  long  ago,  and  he 
always  has  arms,  and  robs  every 
where,  but  we  never  can  get  a  hould 
of  him.  I  hear  that  he  was  seen  in 
these  parts  these  two  days  past ;  and 
a  woman  that*  he  does  be  with,  was 
in  Mrs  Evelyn's  kitchen  yesterday, 
lookin*  on.  Til  be  bound,  at  every 
thing  was  doin'  in  the  house.  An' 
sure,  sir,  it's  not  contint  with  robbin 
the  house  they  wor  lost  nighty  but 
they've  driv  away  five  cows  off  one  of 
the  fields,  an'  that's  another  thing 
makes  me  think  it's  the  ould  soger's 
work,  for  cattle  stalin  is  his  reg'lar 
trade." 

**^  If  he  be  a  regular  trader,  as  you 
say,  sergeant,  you  ought  to  know 
where  to  meet  him  at  market,"  said 
I. 


iC 


That's  a  good  joke,  sir,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  be  me  soul,  sir,  he's  too  ould 
a  soger  for  that,  any  how." 

"  Well,  well— butif  they  have  taken 
cattle,  they  will  be  more  easily  traced ; 
have  you  observed  any  marks?" 

"  0,  to  be  sure,  sir,  I  seen  the 
thrack  of  the  bastes  asy ;  it's  across  the 
country  they've  gone  with  them." 

"  Then  let  us  follow  instantly,"  said 
I;  and  away  we  went,  and  spent  the 
day  in  a  fruitless  pursuit.  For  a  short 
distance  we  could  follow  the  traces  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  feet  of  two  or  three 
men  in  the  clay  gaps,  through  which 
they  had  passed ;  but  at  the  crossing 
of  a  narrow  country  lane,  which  join- 
ed the  road  at  a  mile's  distance,  these 
traces  were  lost,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  provoking  perplexity  was  deri- 
ved from  the  enquiries  that  we  made 
of  the  country  people,  who,  sometimes 
in  jest,  sometimes  in  earnest,  led  us 
astray,  or  tantalized  us  with  just 
enough  of  information  not  to  be  of  tha 
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least  use.  '  As  we  returned^  very  late 
in  the  evening,  towards  the  place  Arom 
which  we  had  set  out^  we  were  sur- 
prised>  by  information  from  one  of  the 
sergeant's  company,  whom  we  met  on 
the  road,  that  about  an  hour  or  two 
before,  the  ''  ould  soger'*  had  been 
seen  near  the  high-road  to  Cork,  a  few 
miles  farther  oi^  and  that  the  cattle 
were  suspected  to  be  not  far  off.  This 
we  found  in  the  sequel  to  be  true^ 
and  that  this  fellow  had  actually  sto- 
len the  cattle  from  his  confederates 
who  assisted  in  the  robbery,  and  had 
the  audacity  to  drive  them  back  for 
the  night,  near  the  point  from  which 
they  were  taken,  rightly  judging  that 
that  was  the  last  place  where  his 
companions  would  choose  to  seek  them, 
or  that  their  owners  would  suspect 
them  to  be  in. 

''  Suppose  we  were  to  turn  about, 
sir,  agin,  an'  come  upon  him,"  said 
the  sergeant;  "  who  knows  but  we 
might  ketch  him  yit." 

•'  By  all  means,"  said  I,  "  if  there 
be  any  chance,  move  on." 

There  was  no  hope  of  going  far,  for 
our  horses  were  very  tired,  and  the 
night  had  closed  in  extremely  dark^ 
or,  as  the  sergeant  expressed  it,  ''  as 
dark  as  blazes,"  an  odd  kind  of  simi« 
le^  which  might  form  a  pleasant  com- 
panion for  the  "  lucus  a  non  lucendo" 
paradox.  After  riding  three  or  four 
miles,  the  sergeant  proposed  a  halt  at 
"  Jim  Barry's  cabin  ;'*  "  a  very  dacent 
man  he  is,  sir,"  added  he,  "  that  sells 
beer,  and  the  like^  an*  lets  lodgin*s  to 
poor  people  sometimes.  We  can  give 
the  horses  a  dthrink  of  male  and  wa« 
ther,  an'  maybe  get  some  information 
from  Jim,  as  often  I  did  before." 

As  the  horses  stopped,  forth  came 
the  identical  Jim  Barry,  who,  speedi- 
ly recognising  the  sergeant's  voice,  ad- 
dressed him  with  much  respect,  and  in 
a  confidential  tone — "  Och,  Mr  Wad- 
dy,"  said  he,  "  it's  yourself  I'm  glad 
to  see,  only  that  I  don't  see  you  at  aU, 
by  raison  that  it's  so  dark  a  nighty 
God  bless  it — ^but  sure  there's  a  quare 
woman  within  that  I  dunna  like  at  all 
at  all,  an'  she  driv  tree  cows  into  the 
stable,  sir^  an'  says  she's  waitin'  for 
her  husband  that's  comin  afther  her^ 
an'  is  to  go  on  to  Cark  (Cork)  to  sell 
the  cattle;  bud  it's  mysell  that's 
thinkin'  thim  bastes  wasn't  honestly 
come   by,    and  anyhow  it's   mortad 

Suare  for  a  lone  woman  to  be  drivin 
lem  by  night  this- a- way." 


'^  True  for  you>  Jim/'  stid  the  ser-i 
geant^  "  so  I'll  jist  make  boald  to 
spake  to  her  for  a  minute,  if  you'll 
hould  my  horse  an'  this  gintleman'a 
for  a  minute,  an'  see  that  they  get  a 
good  drink.  The  ould  soger's  comrade^ 
I'd  bet  a  guinea^"  he  added,  turning 
to  me;  ^' jist  hould  back  a  little  bit, 
sir,  if  you  plaze,  till  I  cross-examine 
her,  an  may  be  we'd  find  out  some- 
thing  worth  knowing." 

I  attended  to  his  hint,  and  held 
back  a  little,  while  he  entered  the 
cabin,  but  so  near,  that  I  could  hear 
and  observe  all  that  went  on.  ^'  Grod 
save  all  here  but  the  cat,  an'  she,  if 
she  sneezes,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  he 
entered  the  house. 

**  God  save  you,  Mr  Waddy,"  rc5- 
plied  a  tall,  big-boned  woman,  in  a 
long  grey  cloak,  who  sat  on  a  wooden 
bench,  called,  in  country  phrase,  "  the 
settle,"  or  settle-bed,  which  serves  the 
office  of  a  bed  by  night,  and  when 
folded  up,  makes  a  wooden  sofa  for 
daylight  use. 

^^  Your  sarvent,  ma'am,"  said  Hie 
sergeant,  "  since  you  know  my  name. 
It'll  be  a  hard  job  drivin'  home  the 
cattle  from  the  fair  of  Ownykilbey 
this  dark  night" 

'^  Och,  it  s  asy  to  drive  one's  own 
any  way,"  said  the  woman. 

'^  Wor  you  at  the  iut  to-day, 
ma'am  ?"  asked  the  cross-examiner. 

"  No,  in  troth,  Mr  Waddy,"  she 
replied ;  "  What  id  I  be  doin  there?" 

''  Litde  enough,"  said  he,  ''  like  a 
many  a  one  else ;  but  you  wouldn't 
have  e'er  a  baste  to  sell,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Sorrow  a  one,  Mr  Waddy ;  I'm  a 
poor  lone  widow,  that  has  hardly  to 
put  on  me,  let  alone  cattle  to  sell  at 
the  fair." 

''  Within,  ma'am,  I  heard  you  had 
the  like  to  dispose  of,"  he  continued, 
''  so  you'll  pardon  my  bouldness  in 
makin'  free  to  ax." 

*^  No  ofience  in  life,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied. 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue  the 
woman  seemed  all  at  once  to  become 
aware  that  she  was  discovered,  and 
burst  forth  with  a  kind  of  howl, 
"  Och,  Jim  Barry,  you  tief  of  the 
wOrlt,  what  is  it  you  are  afther  teUin' 
the  gentleman  ?" 

The  sergeant  at  once  changed  his 
tone  to  that  of  severity  and  authority. 
"  Where  did  you  get  thim  cows, 
ma'am?"  he  asked. 

''  Why,  thin,  Mr  Waddy,"  said 
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die,  '^  thda'tf  tree  c»wi,  thtt  tberaas- 
tker  drir  eff  Coolntrooii  3risterdfty. 
end  he  ger  Ihem  to  nj  hasband 
to  drire  to  Cork,  to  the  tleughter- 
batdier,  fair  an'  as?,  an'  no  one  be 
a  bit  the  wiier  bud  mm  that  gete  ^ 
money." 

"  Your  husband !  ma'am/'  said  the 
sergeant ;  ''  it'a  ktely  come  t'you  to 
hare  one ;  I  thought  it's  what  you  wor 
a  widow  just  now  ?" 

*'  It't  true,  for  you,"  said  she,  "  but 
I  married  a  soger  yesterday.** 

''  A  soger  1  and  is  it  be  that's  dri- 
▼in'  the  cattle  to  Cork  ?  Quare  garri* 
■on  duty,  any  how,  ma'am;— «n' 
what's  beeome  of  him  now,  that  he's 
offciuird?" 

'^Och,  a  miobty  eute,  sharp  man,— - 
yott  are  entire^,  Mr  Waddy,"  replied 
the  woman,  m  an  admiring  tone, 
*'  sure  there's  no  decavin  you  any 
way." 

This  compliment  had  its  e£^ct,  for 
he  continued,  in  a  kindlier  tone,  *^  I 
must  make  so  bould  as  to  look  at  the 
bastes,  ma*am." 

*^  It's  mighty  curous  you  are  about 
tbim  cows,  Mr  Waddy,  as  If  you 
never  eeen  the  like  before,"  said  the 
woman ;  ''  is  there  nothin'  else  you'd 
be  afther  Ukin  a  Mkin'  to  but  them  ?" 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  most  lovingly 
threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the 
sergeant,  accompanying  the  action 
with  various  fond  and  flattering  ex« 
pressions.  Had  tlie  woman  oeen 
younger  and  handsomer,  or  had  the 
sergeant's  gallantry  been  strengthened 
by  a  few  tumblers  of  punch,  I  should 
now  have  much  feared  for  the  success 


of  this  examination ;  bat  happily  the 
circumstances  were  on  virtues  sidei, 
and  he  shook  her  off,  rather  uncerme- 
niously,  with  *'  Arrah,  be  asy,  ma'am  ; 
I  like  noane  of  your  soart." 

"Have an  eye  to  her,  Jim  Barry,^ 
he  added,  "  while  I  look  at 'the  cattle, 
and  don't,  on  any  account,  loi  Imt 
escape,— I  himld  yew  leswrnsiUt  fbr 
her.^    . 

AOer  an  inspection  of  the  cowt, 
th^e  was  no  doubt,  from  some  marks 
on  their  horns,  that  they  were  the 
same  which  had  been  stolen  by  the 
thieves  that  we  were  in  search  of; 
and  the  sergeant  said  it  was  almost 
certain  that  the  "  ould  soger"  was 
lurking  somewhere  in  die  neighbour- 
hood, ready  to  join  the  woman  at 
break  of  day,  as  he  knew  her  to  be  a 
companion  and  close  confederate  of 
his,  who  assisted  him  both  in  his  plans 
fear  plunder,  and  in  disposing  of  it 
when  it  was  obtained.  It  was,  there- 
fore^ his  advice,  that  we  should  keep 
ihe  woman  in  custody,  and  stop  for 
the  night  at  the  cabin  where  we  were, 
and  he  had  sanguine  hopes  that,  by 
starting  early  in  the  morning,  we 
might  lay  hands  on  the  man  that  we 
hau  no  doubt  was  the  leader  of  the 
attack  on  Mount  Evelyn. 

I  readily  assented  to  hia  plan,  the 
rather,  that  I  was  too  much  fatigued 
to  go  anywhere  else  that  night ;  and 
Jim  Barry  having  supplied  me  with 
some  supper,  and  the  only  bed  be  had 
in  his  house,  I  betook  my  self  to  repose, 
with  better  chance  of  success  than  I 
had  the  preceding  night 
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FROM  THE  6CRMAK  OF  SCRILLIB. 

<'  Whbrb  is  the  knight  or  the  vassal  so  brave. 

To  dive  in  the  gulf  below, 
When  into  its  Uack  and  devouring  wave 

lliis  golden  goblet  I  throw  ? 
Who  brings  that  goblet  again  to  me. 
Let  him  have  it,  and  hold  it,  for  his  it  shall  be." 

Thus  spoke  the  King  from  the  rocky  steep. 
Which  o'erhanging  the  wild  sea  rose. 

And  into  Charybdis' howling  deep 
A  golden  vessel  he  throws. 

*'  I  ask  again,  is  there  otf  e  so  brave, 

That  he  fears  not  the  whlripool's  eddying  wavo  } 
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The  kii^btt  and  therftsaals  in  tU^ce  he$r. 

And  gaze  mth  a  troubled  eye 
On  the  raging  waives  now  echoing  near. 

But  none  will  the  vrnture  try. 
Thrice  look'd  the  Bong  on  the  nobles  around,    . 
*'  Is  there  none  dare  dive  in  the  depth  profound  ?"    ,, 

*  Still  nought  but  silence  and  fear  were  therc^ 
When  forth  from  the  throng  around 
Stepp'd  out  a  young  Page,  right  gentle  and  fair,         x. 

And  cast  his  cloak  on  the  ground ; 
And  the  Knights  and  Ladies,  in  sore  amaze. 
With  wonder  and  fear  on  the  brave  youth  gas«. 

And  now  frc»n  the  edge  of  the  perilous  steep 

He  looks  on  the  wiivea  so  black. 
While  the  waters  engulf 'd  in  her  cayems  deep, 

Charybdis  loud  howling  throws  back. 
As  with  noise  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
Foaming  they  rush  from  the  black  tide  under. 

It  boird^  and  it  bubbled,  and  roared,  and  hissed. 

As  when  water  commingles  with  fire; 
And  to  Heaven  up  roU'd  the  steaming  mist, . 

And  flood  over  flood  rose  higher. 
As  if  never  exhausted  or  spent  it  could  be 
Till  the  depths  should  give  birth  to  another  sea. 

The  fearful  struggle  at  length  is  ended. 

And  fathomlessj.dark,  and  drear. 
As  if  to  the  pit  of  Hell  it  descended, 

A  horrible  gulf  yawns  near. 
And  again,  down  its  v<»'tex  deep  and  black 
The  boiling  billows  roll  rapidly  back* 

And  now,  ere  returns  the  raging  tide. 

The  youth  to  Heaven  doth  pray, 
And  a  cry  of  horror  sounds  far  and  wide. 

As  the  wild  torrent  sweeps  him  away. 
Full  swiftly  over  that  youth  so  brave. 
Closes  the  dark  and  oblivious  wave. 

Now  calm  on  the  surface  the  billows  lie. 

But  beneath  they  rage  and  roll ; 
While  from  mouth  to  mouth  resounds  the  cry, 

"  Farewell,  thou  gallant  soul  !*' 
Now  louder  it  roars,  and  more  near  and  near. 
As  they  watch  and  gaze  in  suspense  and  fear.  « 

And  if  thou  hadst  bid  me  thy  crown  to  bring, 

From  the  depth  of  yon  bouing  sea ; 
And  if  thou  hadst  said,  "  Let  him  be  King 

Who  brings  it,"  'twould  tempt  not  me. 
For  no  daring  mortal  shall  live  to  revod. 
What  the  howling  depths  of  the  Ocean  ccmceal. 

For  many  a  ship,  both  gallant  and  tall. 

Hath  sunk  where  those  waters  rave  ; 
And  their  keels,  and  their  shattered  masta,  are  all 

That  have  'scaped  the  devouring  wave. 
But  loud  as  the  sound  when  the  wild  wind  hlowa. 
Now  nearer  again  the  tumult  rose. 
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And  it  botkd  and  bubbled^  and  roared^  and  hisied^ 

At  when  water  ii  mingled  with  fire  ; 
And  to  heayen  up  roUed  the  steaming  mist. 

And  wave  oyer  wave  rose  higher; 
While,  with  noise  like  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
Roaring  they  rushed  from  the  black  gulf  under. 

And  now,  where  the  dark  flood  rolls  along, 

A  naked  arm  gleams  white. 
And  a  youth  is  seen  in  the  current  so  strong 

To  struggle  and  swim  with  might. 
'Tishe!  'Tishe!  and  with  joyful  air 
He  wayes  the  goUet  in  triumph  there. 

And  a  deep  and  lengthened  breath  he  drew 

As  he  greeted  the  light  of  day ; 
While  around  was  heard  the  cry  anew— - 

"  The  billows  have  lost  their  prey ! 
For  his  living  soul  that  youth  so  brave 
^  Has  snatch'd  from  the  atLtk  and  devouring  wave." 

Now  he  comes  Arom  the  crowd  rejoicing  there. 

And  before  the  throne  he  bends. 
And  the  King  gives  the  sign  to  his  daughter  fair, 

As  the  goblet  he  kneeling  tends : 
Aad  she  nils  it  wkh  wine  of  the  ruby  red. 
While  thus  the  youth  to  the  Monarch  said. 

*'  Long  live  the  King !  and  rejoice  all  ye 

Who  dwell  in  the  rosy  day. 
For  beneath  it  is  dark,  and  fearful  to  see ; 

And  to  Heaven  let  mortals  pray. 
That  never  those  horrors  may  meet  their  sight. 
Which  it  has  conoeal'd  amid  darkness  and  night. 

*'  With  the  lightning's  speed  the  wave  closed  o'er. 

And  hurried  me  down  below 
To  the  rocky  gulf,  where,  with  ceaseless  roar, 

'Two  raging  currents  flow ; 
And  they  whirl'd  me  down  to  that  fearful  night, 
'Twere  vain  to  contend  with  that  torrent's  might. 

*'  Then  to  God  in  my  utmost  need  I  cried. 

And  I  saw  where  aark  and  steep 
There  rose  a  rock,  whose  rugged  side 

I  grasp'd  and  escaped  the  deep. 
And  close  to  the  spot  where  I  trembling  clung 
On  a  coral  branch  that  goblet  hung. 

''  Beneath  me  lay  the  depths  profound. 

Mid  the  purple  darkness  spread. 
And  though  on  the  ear  there  broke  no  sound. 

Yet  the  eye,  with  horror  and  dread, 
Might  see  how  that  dark  and  hellish  flood 
Teem'd  with  the  Lizard  and  Dragon  brood. 

'*  And  there  from  the  black  and  hideous  swarm. 

Which  in  fearfUl  masses  lay. 
The  Hammer-fish  raised  his  norrid  form. 

With  the  Dc^-fish  and  thorny  Ray ; 
While  the  ravening  Sea- wolf  opened  wide 
His  triple-arm'd  jaws,  and  his  victim  ey^. 
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*'  Then  the  thought  came  o'er  me,  in  deep  despair. 

How  no-human  aid  was  near; 
And  I  felt  alone  mid  the  myriads  there. 

One  human  soul  in  that  soHtude  drear^-» 
Where  never  the  voice  of  man  had  sounded, 
Deep  in  the  Ocean,  with  monsters  surrounded. 

"  Shuddering,  I  saw  one  creep  forth  slow. 

And  its  hundred  arms  ou thread. 
To  drag  me  down  to  the  depths  below ; 

When,  o'ercome  with  the  madness  of  dread, 
I  loosed  my  hold,  and  the  whirlpool's  raiji^ht 
Saved  me,  and  bore  me  to  life  and  light !" 

Then,  in  deep  amaze,  thus  spoke  the  King, 

And  said,  <'  That  cup  is  thine  own. 
And  thine,  too,  shall  be  this  sparkling  ring, 

Enrich'd  with  a  costly  stone  j— 
But  tidings  bring  firom  those  stormy  waves. 
What  thou  seest  in  the  deepest  of  Ocean's  caves  I"  « 

But  with'-soothing  tones,  and  with  pity  sore. 

Thus  spoke  his  daughter  fair : — 
"  Oh !  let  this  fearful  sport  be  o'er. 

He  has  done  what  none  other  might  dare !" 
And  wished  in  her  heart,  that  lovely  dame. 
That  the  gallant  Page  all  the  Knights  might  shame. 

He  flung  the  goblet  where  deep  and  black 

The  torrent  rolled  in  its  might. 
And  cried,— ^'  Now  bring  me  that  goblet  back. 

And  be  my  noblest  Knight ; 
And  the  lovdy  Maiden  who  stands  by  thy  side. 
Thou  shalt  woo  her,  and  win  her,  and  claim  her  thy  bride !" 

Now  sparkles  with  hope  that  youth's  keen  eye, 

An/with  courage  he  amB  k  breast,       ' 
For  he  sees  the  blush  on  her  pale  cheek  die. 

As  she  sinks  with  feipr  opprest ; 
And  he  vows  that  lovely  prize  to  win — 
Then— fbr  Life  or  for  Death  he  plungesml 

Again  they  hear,  where  the  dark  waves  flow. 

The  whirlpool  loudly  brawl. 
And  bending  gaze  on  tne  depths  below. 

As  they  rusn  forth  those  waters  all. 
They  come,  and  they  come,  with  deafening  roar— 
They  return — ^but  tnat  brave  youth  returns  no  more. 
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Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have, 
on  various  occasions^  iniiated  on  the 
utility^  and  even  necessity^  of  anOppo« 
sition  in  Parliament.  Our  conviction 
on  the  matter  has  not  heen  altered  by 
the  praise  of  "  unanimity  amidst 
public  men^"  and  the  condemnation 
of  ''  party  divisions/'  which  are  bo 
much  the  fashion  ;  and  we  are  pretty 
sure^  it  will  remain  what  it  is,  until 
it  be  fairly  proved  to  us,  that  the  Mi- 
nisters of  this  empire,  whoever  they 
may  be,  will  never  err  in  either  judg- 
ment or  duty.  That  a  party  should 
always  exist,  properly  qualified  by 
ability  and  power,  to  compose  a  new 
Ministry,  whenever  the  Crown  might 
see  cause  to  change  its  servants — to 
reverse  national  policy  in  case  of  need 
— to  scrutinize  rigidly,  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  the  Executivev-and 
to  give  to  public  feeling  its  due  in- 
fluence over  both  the  Cabinet  and 
Legislature,  is,  in  our  eyes,  a  truth 
too  self- evident  in  reason,  to  need  con- 
firmation from  reference  to  experience. 
If  the  British  Constitution  be  one  of 
checks  and  balances,  atid  if  it  cannot 
be  other  without  ceasing  to  be  a  free 
one,  it  is  manifest^  that  both  it  and 
public  fr^om  must  be  mere  names, 
if  there  be  no  efficient  check  and  ba- 
lance to  the  Executive  in  Parliament. 
No  such  party,  and  no  such  check 
and  balance,  can  exist,  if  there  be  no 
such  Opposition,  as  we  have  named^  in 
existence. 

Those  who  require  something  more 
than  argument,  may  find,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  five  years,  or  even  of 
the  last  five  months,  proofs  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  most  obstinate  incre- 
dulity. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  neces- 
sity for  an  Opposition  is  of  the  most 
pressing  character.  Until  recently, 
the  country  possessed  some  protection 
from  arbitrary  and  injurious  conduct  in 
its  rulers,  in  the  practice  of  the  maxim, 
that  they  ought  to  bow  to  its  strongly 
expressed  opinion  on  important  mat- 
ters ;  but  this  protection  exists  no 
longer.  It  possessed  further  protec- 
tion in  their  principles  and  consist- 
ency, but  this  it  has  likewise  lost. 
Whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Mi- 
nisters niay  be,  their  late  conduct  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  any  man  to  con- 
fide in  their  professions,  or  to  say 
what  they  wiU  hold  sacred.    They 


neither  sympathise  wi^,  nor  resnect 
public  feeling.  They  are  engaged  in 
a  course  of  experiments,  which,  spa- 
ring neither  individual  nor  national 
interests,  puts  the  very  existence  of 
the  empire  in  peril ;  and  they  are  al« 
most  as  little  endowed  with  ability  as 
with  fidelity  to  principle.  Their  ruler 
is  8  man  wnose  military  life  has  evi« 
dently  unfitted  him  wr  being  the 
leading  Minister  of  a  free  people,  who 
cannot  have  more  than  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  complex  mass 
of  interests  at  nis  mercy,  and  who  has 
just  given  proof,  that  if  he  decide  on 
a  measure,  he  will,  no  matter  how 
destructive  it  may  be,  force  it  on  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  public  voice, 
constitutions!  usage,  and  every  thing 
short  of  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  Ministry  has  under  its  dicta- 
tion the  united  borough  interests,  and 
the  more  servile  party  men  of  all 
parties. 

It  is  no  longer  admitted  that  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  forms  a 
check  and  balance  to  the  Lower  House; 
on  the  contrary,  Ministers  have  in 
efitot  promulgated,  that  it  has  no  de- 
liberative rights  as  a  senarate  body, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  tne  mere  me- 
nial of  the  Commons.    They  have  in 
truth  thrown  it  out  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  in  every  thing  save  name  and 
appearance.     The  feebleness  of  the 
Lords  for  resistance  has  always  been 
proverbial,  and  it  has  now  declined 
into  perfect  impotence.    So  long  as 
they  acted  uprightly  on  the  Catho- 
lic  question^    they    were    powerful 
through  public  confidence ;  tne  coun- 
try saw  that  on  this  question  they 
were  fighting  its  battle,  and  in  return 
it  supported  them  in  fighting  their 
own.    To  the  body  of  the  communi- 
ty, they  formed  the  popular  House  of 
Parliament.    But  by  their  late  con- 
duct, they  have  arrayed  the  country 
against  them.    The  House  of  Peers 
is  now,  in  the  public  eye,  the  trem* 
bling,  mercenary  instrument  of  the 
Commons  and  the  Ministrv;  it  no 
longer  offers  opposition  to  tnem,  ex* 
cept  when  the  private  interests  of  its 
members  are  assailed,  and  it  thus  co- 
vers itself  with  odium,  which  renders 
it  as  powerless  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  interests,  as  for  those  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Bill,  it  has  seemed  to  regard  itself  u 
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Brobibited  from  interferii^  with  pub« 
lie  affidrS)  fiirther  than  in  obeying  the 
mandates  of  the  Executive ;  not  one 
peer  has  yen  tared  to  call  the  attention 
of  his  brethren  to  the  a{^[Killing  con* 
dition  oi  the  community.  The  one 
-House  of  Parliament  is  now  as  com- 
pletely under  the  dictation  of  the  Mi- 
nistry as  the  other. 

The  Crown  is  worn  by  the  Minis- 
try;  in  other  respects  it  is  a  shadow* 
The  doctrine  is  openly  avowed  and 
Mcted  on^  that  its  servants,  when  they 
difier  from  it,  ought  to  seize  upon  its 
constitutional  rights  and  supports^  and 
employ  them  against  it. 

Confidence  in  public  men  is  destroy- 
ed. The  mass  of  the  community  is 
not  only  opposed  in  sentiments  to  the 
Ministry,  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Aristocracy,  but  its  reliance  on  their 
integrity  has  vanished.  Their  sacri- 
•fice  of  principle  to  interest  has  caused 
it  to  think  as  meanly  of  their  inten- 
tions, as  of  their  measures.  This  is 
the  case,  when  almost  every  part  of 
the  community  conceives  it  has  a  deep 
interest  in  this  or  that  sweeping  abo- 
lition or  reversal  of  law,  system,  or 
institution ;  and  when  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  political  and  legal  edi- 
fice, fundamental  or  otherwise,  which 
is  not  looked  on  as  a  mere  temporanr 
matter.  What  was  previously  settlec!^ 
the  fatal  Catholic  Question  has  un- 
settled ;  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
satisfied,  this  Question  has  filled  with 
the  wish  for  change ;  and  nothing  is 
now  regarded  as  sacred  and  perma- 
nent. The  public  mind  is  so  habi- 
tuated to  change  and  experiment,  and 
is  so  crammed  with  promises  of  them, 
that  it  cannot  bear  tne  idea  of  suffer- 
ing any  thing  old  or  new  to  remain 
Unaltered.  What  is  old,  piust  be  pull- 
ed down,  because  it  is  old ;  what  is 
new^mustbe  reversed,  because  it  works 
mischievously ;  and  laws  and  systems 
must  only  be  formed  on  one  day,  to 
be  destroyed  on  the  next*  Its  rulers 
continually  assure  it,  that  satisfaction 
with  things  as  they  are,  is  not  only 
bigotry,  but  hostility  to  the  weal  of 
the  State.  To  make  all  this  produce 
the  worst  consequences,  general  loss 
and  distress  are  in  active  operation. 

In  this  fearful  state  of  things,  we 
draw  much  pleasure  from  perceiving, 
that  a  party,  perfectly  independent  of 
Ministers,  and  differing  from  them  in 
general  creed,  has  formed  itself  in- 
•  to  something  like  an  Opposition,  or 
rather  the  nucleus   of  one,  in  the 


House  pf  Com^ions.  On  the  conduct 
which  it  ought  to  pursue,  we  will 
hazard  a  few  speculations. 

It  manifestly  will  not  be  able  to  be* 
nefit  either  the  country  or  itself,  with- 
out a  sufficiency  of  talent  and  elo^ 
quenoe.  It  must  have  these  to  gain 
influence  and  numbera,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  A  single  powers 
ful  speech  will  often  be  of  far  more 
value  than  a  host  of  votes.  Its  inces- 
sant care,  therefore,  ought  to  be,  to 
strengthen  itself  with  them  to  the  at« 
most.  The  experience  of  the  past, 
will  certainly  cause  this  most  obvious 
truth  to  be  properly  attended  to. 

It  must  not  only  possess  a  due  por- 
tion of  talent  and  eloquence,  but  it 
must  laboriously  cultivate  and  employ 
them.  The  young  men  of  the  present 
day  are  ruined,  partly  by  flattery,  and 
partly  by  the  ban  which  is  laid  on  in- 
vestigation and  discussion.  They  de- 
clare themselves  liberals—cuU  a  few 
common-places  from  the  newspapers 
and  reviews — dress  these  up  into 
flowery  speeches ;  and  they  are  pro- 
claimed statesmen  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  farw 
ther,  and  they  cannot  do  it  without 
mighty  risk.  If  they  examine  and 
discuss,  in  order  to  know  and  underw 
stand ;  if  they  consult,  not  only  books 
and  newspapers,  but  men  and  things, 
that  they  may  arrive  at  ccHrrect  con- 
clusions ;  and  if  all  this  lead  them  in« 
to  anti-liheral  convictions,  their  cha* 
racter  is  destroyed.  In  addition,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  them  to  maintain 
their  opinions  by  araument,  as  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  proclaim 
their  opponents  destitute  of  both  in- 
telligence and  ability.  Much  of  this 
liolds  good,  with  regard  to  men  who 
are  not  young.  Many  of  the  speeches 
delivered  in  Parliament,  contain  evi- 
dence that  their  parents  possess  strong 
natural  powers ;  but  they  likewise 
contain  evidence,  that  they  have  been 
hastily  gleaned  from  the  newspapers 
and  similar  sources,  and  that  these 
powers  have  had  small  share  in  their 
production. 

Something  difierent  must  be  dis- 
played by  ^is  Opposition.  Short,  botw 
rowed,  general,  vague,  declamatory 
harangues  will  not  suffice.  It  is  one 
of  the  leading  constitutional  uses  6f 
an  Opposition  to  create  due  discussion, 
whicn  is  in  every  respect  of  the  high- 
est value  to  the  country.  Such  discusv 
sion  does  much  more  than  keep  alive 
public  spirit,  and  enable  the  public 
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mind  to  compreliend  both  sidffi  of  the 
question.  By  the  study  and  enquiry 
vhich  it  causes^  it  is  prolific  of  in« 
struction  to  both  Ministers  and  their 
opponents ;  it  may  not  prevent  some 
bad  measures  from  being  carried,  but 
it  prevents  many  from  being  introdu- 
ced. A  Minister  will  always  be  de- 
terred from  venturing  upon  various 
pernicious  acts«  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  .would  be  rigidly  scrutinized  in 
Parliament.  It  will,  therefore,  be  es- 
sential, for  the  Members  jof  this  Op- 
position to  make  themselves  thorougn- 
iy  acquainted  with  State  matters,  in 
both  principle  and  detail ;  and  to 
make,  in  their  speeches,  unsparing 
use  of  fact  and  argument.  They 
must  do  this,  or  they  will  create  no 
discussion  that  will  benefit  either  the 
country  or  themselves. 

We  state  these  obvious  truisms,  be^ 
cause  we  know  it  to  be  necessary.  It 
has  been,  of  late,  too  much  the  fashion 
with  those  of  whom  we  speak,  to  ad- 
mit the  principles,  facts,  and  deduc- 
tions—the whole  case  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  to  resist  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency;  or  if  they  have  not 
made  the  admission,  they  have  used 
vague,  general  denial,  instead  of  pro- 
per refutation.  Your  principles  of 
Free  Trade  may  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
but  they  are  inapplicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country ;  your  rea- 
soning may  be  just,  and  your  figures 
correct,  but  still  you  are  wrong.  Such 
has  been,  in  substance,  their  lan- 
guage, and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? On  the  one  side  elaborate 
speeches  of  official  men  have  been 
circulated  through  the  country,  full  of 
ingenious  sophistry,  artful  misrepre- 
sentations, and  imposing,  though  de- 
ceptions figures;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  instead  of  a  powerful  refutation 
of  them,  tame  dissent,  coupled  with  a 
practical  acknowledgment  that  they 
could  not  be  refuted.  Such  opposi- 
tion has  been  worse  than  useless ;  it 
has. been  only  calculated  to  support 
and  establish  what  it  professed  to  op- 
pose. 

This  Opposition  must  pour  forth  its 
de^  knowledge  of  principle  and  de- 
tail—its profusion  of  fact  and  deduc- 
tion, in  strong  and  manly  language. 
If  its  members  take  the  course  which 
was  generallv  taken  in  opposing  the 
Catholic  Bill — if  they,  obey  the  cant 
against  strong  expressions,  separate  the 
act  from  its  parent,  and  proclaim  that 
the  darkest  political  iniquity  fixes  no 


stain  on  those  who  commit  it,  protest 
that  there  is  no  breach  of  friendship 
between  them  and  their  opponents, 
compliment  these  opponents  on  their 
great  powers  and  services,  and  disavow 
all  but  supporters  who  speak  like 
themselves,  it  will  exist  only  to  be 
derided.  The  language  is  to  the  ar- 
gument, what  powder  is  to  the  ball; 
and  the  chargie  of  both  must  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  the  instru- 
ment of  destruction  to  reach  its  mark 
and  do  its  work.  Dust  would  about  as 
effectually  propel  the  ball,  as  the  milk- 
and-water  of  meekness  and  peace  would 
the  argument.  Victory  in  war  can 
only  be  gained  by  the  weapons  of 
war. 

To  be  successfuf,  this  Opposition 
must  never  oppose  for  the  niere  sake 
of  opposing :  it  must  be  governed  sole- 
ly by  the  interests  of  the  country.  It 
could  not,  in  truth,  desire  more  hap- 
py circumstances  for  itself  than  those 
it  is  placed  in ;  for  public  interests  are 
throughput  identified  with  its  own. 
Here  is  general  policy  to  oppose,  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  ruinous — here 
are.  changes  and  innovations  of  the 
most  perilous  character  to  resist— here 
are  the  prayers  of  distressed  masses  of 
the  community  to  support— the  opera- 
tion of  new  laws  and  systems  demands 
rigid  examinations-national  suffering 
imperiously  calls  for  enquiry  into  its 
causes,  and  for  remedy — the  abuse  of 
power  has  to  be  withstood,  and  the 
profligacy  of  public  men  has  to  be 
scourged — and  the  throne,  the  Church, 
the  constitution,  the  laws — in  a  word, 
all  the  best  possessions  of  society  in 
regulation  and  feeling,  supplicate  for 
champions.  What  more  could  an 
Opposition  ask  on  the  score  of  its  own 
benefit  ?— What  more  could  one  need, 
for  compassing  all  its  ambition  might 
sigh  for  ? 

Ministerial  reqKmsibility  has  been 
destroyed ;  it  must  be  an  object  with 
the  Opposition  to  recall  it  into  exist- 
ence. To  crush  this  system  of  cor- 
rupt influence — ^this  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  the  State  for  personal  profit— 
the  system  of  corrupt  appointments 
must  be  crushed.  The  grounds  on 
which  men  obtain  public  trusts  and 
emcduments,  must  be  as  severely  scru* 
tinized  as  their  qualifications;  and 
no  degree  of  fitness  must  be  admitted 
as  an  excuse  for  guilty  or  dishonour- 
able means  of  obtaining.  This  holds 
good  in  an  especial  manner  with  re- 
gard to  the  Church,    ficclesiastical 
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appointments^  we  regret  to  say^  have 
always  been.treated  by  Parliament  as 
though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  as  though  the  Church  were 
the  priyate  property  of  the  Ministry. 
Formerly  this  created  a  negligent^  and 
even^  to  a  large  extent^  an  irrdigious 
clergy ;  in  consequetYce,  the  Dissent- 
ers took  from  the  Church  a  large 
portion  of  its  power.     Recently,  it 


fligacy  to  be  most  honouraUe  men^  it 
will  act  the  part  of  a  public  enemy.  ' 
In  the  present  dangers  of  the  Church 
and  deplorable  state  of  public  morals^ 
it  must  be  the  vi^ikmt  guardian  of  re- 
ligion. It  must,  in  truth,  consider  it- 
self as  the  especial  protector  of  the 
Church.  It  must  promote  reforms 
which  may  benefit  her^  and  support 
her  true  interests  of  every  description. 


has  enabled  Ministers  to  use  the  heads    ^It  ought  to  labour  zealously  to  re* 


of  the  clergy  as  instruments  for  di« 
yorcing  the  Church  from  the  State^ 
and  placing  both  in  peril.  At  all 
times^  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  on 
the  score  of  religion,  public  morals^ 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Churchy 
both  from  injury  to  itself>  and  from 
being  converted  into  an  engine  of  po- 
litical tyranny,  for  Parliament  to  in- 
spect vigilantly  the  selection  and  con- 
duct of  the  clergy,  high  and  low ;  but 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  the  highest  pub- 
lic necessity.  Nothing  can  save  the 
Church  from  early  overthrow^  and 
from  being  used  in  the  interim  as  an 
engine  of  political  profligacy  and  des- 
potism, but  a  clergy,  religious,  indus- 
trious, and  in  its  conduct  independent 
of  the  Ministry;  and  such  a  clergy 
can  only  exist  tlirough  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  Parliament  over  its 
appointment  and  general  conduct. 

This  Opposition  ought  in  like  man- 
ner to  restore  all  that  has  been  de« 
slroyed  of  constitutional  principle  and 
practice.  It  ought  to  withstand  to  the 
utmost  the  system  of  filling  civil  of- 
fices with  military  men— a  system  in 
the  highest  degree  unjust  towards  the 
civil  servants  of  the  State,  and  danger- 
ous to  public  freedom  and  prosperity. 

We  need  not  prove  how  essential  it 
is  for  the  dominion  of  honour  and 
principle  to  be  re-established  amidst 

Sublic  men.  So  long  as  apostacy  is 
eld  to  be  venial^  and  a  change  of  side 
for  the  sake  of  personal  gain  is  deemed 
undeserving  of  punishment,  all  the 
best  possessions  of  the  country  will  be 
in  jeopardy.  This  Opposition  must 
direct  its  thunders  against  every  de- 
linquent^ and  re-animate  the  pure  and 
chivalrous  spirit  which  was  once  the 


store  that  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
religion  and  morals,  and  against  infi- 
delity and  vice>  which  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  previously  to  the 
last  few  years,  but  which,  alas !  seems 
to  have  wholly  vanished. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  forms 
one  great  cause  why  we  are  anxious 
to  see  in  existence  an  Opposition  of 
the  proper  character.     Those   who 
preach   up   harmony  amidst   public 
men,  speak  of  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand; they,  in  effect^  preach  up 
disaffection  and  revolution.    Consti* 
tuted  as  human  nature  is,  such  har^ 
mqny  can  never  be  established,  ex« 
cept  through  the  mercenary  abandon- 
ment of  principle  in  one  party  or  an- 
other, or  in  all.    What  produced  the 
harmony  between  Mr  Canning  and 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals?    Demon- 
strably personal  interest.    What  has 
produced  the  existing  harmony  ?  Mi- 
nisters confess  that  it  has  flowed  from 
their  reversal  of  creed.    Such  harmo- 
ny always  has  this  effect — ^it  separates 
the  community  from,  and  arrays  it 
against,  all  public  men ;  while,  if  they 
be  divided,  they  divide  between  them, 
however  unequally,  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  population' at  large ;  and  thus 
lead  the  population,  give  it  sentiment, 
and  keep  it,  as  a  whole,  well-affected 
and  orderly.    What'do  we  see  at  pre- 
sent ?  In  their  union,  they  naturally 
have  carried  with  them  the  Aristocra- 
cy :  the  mass  of  the  community  has 
cast  ofi^  both  as  guides ;  and  while  it 
is  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  governed,  dissatisfied  with  its 
whole  political  system,  calling  for  the 
most  perilous  changes,  and  maddened 
with  suflPering,  there  is  not  a  single 


boast  of  the  English  Aristocracy.    If  party  in  the  Legislature,  or  amidst 

it  act  on  this  point,  as  too  many  of  its  public  men,  on  which  it  places  re- 

members  have  acted,  and  apologize  for  liance,  or  which  can  influence  its  con 

the  traitor—assign  virtuous  motives  duct.     This  state  of  things 


to  the  turncoat — eulogize  abandon- 
ment of  principle— and  proclaim  those 
who  are  guilty  of*  every  tbin^  which 
can  be  comprehended  in  political  pro* 


cannot 
long  continue ;  it  must  produce  a  ter- 
rible revolution,  or  some  party  in  Par- 
liament must  gain  the  requisite  ascen* 
dency  over  the  body  of  the  natiout 
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As  we  do  not  wish  to  see  tlie  revo- 
lution, we  wish  to  see  the  only  pre- 
ventive to  it — the  party — the  consti- 
tutional Opposition.  Thereasons which 
make  us  desire  to  see  this  hody,  will 
clearly  iiidicate  the  conduct  which  we 
desire  to  see  in  it.  It  must  take  its 
stand  upon  the  laws  and  institutions, 
the  religion  and  right  feelings,  of  the 
country ;  and  be  essentially  a  protect- 
ing body.  The  nation  through  this 
will  be  guided  by  it,  will  be  enabled  to 
fight  its  battles  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  will  regain  its  just  influence 
in  the  management  of  its  afifkirs,  and 
will  be  restrained  i¥om  seeking  a  re- 
medy for  its  ills  in  insurrection  and 
anarchy. 

The  Whigs— we  mean  by  the  name 
the  party  in  Parliament  which  consists 
of  Lord  Holland,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Mr  Brougham,  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
&c.  &c.,  for  now  there  are  no  Whigi 
out  of  Parliament— have  in  our  judg- 
ment done  more  injury  to  the  British 
empire,  than  any  party  ever  did  befbre 
them.  We  bdiieve  in  our  conscience 
that  these  men  have  done  that,  which) 
independently  of  the  evils  it  has  al- 
ready produced,  is,  likely  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution,  and  dismember  the 
empire.  If  this  fearful  consumma- 
tion can  be  prevented,  the  destruction 
of  this  party,  as  an  independent  and 
influential  one,  must  be  a  principal 
means.  Such  an  Opposition  as  we  have 
described  may  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion. By  placing  them  between  it  and 
the  Ministry,  it  will  compel  them  to 
take  a  side,  and  they  will  not  be  other 
than  its  enemies ;  the  country  will  be 
divided  between  it  and  the  Ministry, 
and  they  will  be  disabled  for  fbrming 
a  separate  party  out  of  Parliament. 
They  will  thus  be  forced  upon  and 
blended  with  the  Ministry ;  and  they 
will  be  lost  in  it  as  its  subordinates 
and  mercenaries.  In  the  present  ses- 
sion these  Whigs  have  been  speech- 
less as  an  independent  party,  and  they 
have  only  been  heard  as  the  servile 
supporters  of  Ministers.  What  has 
been  thus  eommeneed,  may  be  soon 
completed. 

This,  we  imagine,  will  speedily  dia- 
solve  that  monstrous  coalition  of  the 
boroi^h  interests,  which  has  been 
such  a  fhtdl  scourge  to  the  empire. 
Let  the  Whigs  and  the  Ministerial 
Tories  be  fully  mixed  up  as  one  party, 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing 
loaves  and  flshes  fl>r  the  whole,  wiih 
Other  causesi  will  soon  produce  dis- 


sensions which  will  send  much  of  the 
Tory  borough  interest  into  Opposi- 
tion. If  the  Whig  heads  be  lost  in 
the  Ministerial  party,  the  Oppo«itioa 
will  be  joined  by  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers. 

There  are  other  powerf^  reasoni 
with  us  fbr  wishing  to  see  a  constitu" 
tional  Opposition  in  existence. 

Union  in  this  body  will  be  a  matter 
of  the  flrst  consequence.  If  its  mem- 
bers act  as  they  did  mi  the  Catholic 
question— if  they  divide  themselves 
into  parties,  and  if  each  disavow  the 
sentiments  of  his  brethren — they  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Individual  ef« 
forts  are  powerless  in  Parliament.  To 
be  eflecttve,  it  must  be  a  party  agree- 
ing in  principle,  actuated  by  common 
feeling,  and  going  on  a  well-defined 
line  of  operations.  To  preserve  its 
union  and  strength,  it  must  beware 
of  pernicious  alliances.  What  such 
alliances  lead  to,  may  be  seen  in  the 
presem  state  of  the  Ministerial  party. 

If  this  Opposition  take  the  ri^t 
path  and  exert  itself  duly-— if  it  zeal- 
ously employ,  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  c^  it,  all  the  legitimate  means 
of  acquiring  party  strength— it  may 
hope  to  have  the  majority  in  the  next 
Parliament,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  a 
new  character  to  the  pdicy  of  GkH 
vernment.  If  its  members  be  ambi- 
tious, they  have  before  them  the  most 
brilliant  prospect  which  could  tempt 
ambition ;  if  they  be  patriots,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  save  their 
country. 

We  speak  on  public  grounds  only. 
The  Constitution,  at  present,  is  in  a 
much  worse  state  than  one  of  suspen- 
sion. The  machinery  is  in  complete 
disorder  and  derangement,  while  the 
moving  power  is  actively  at  work; 
and  if  this  be  not  rectified,  it  will  soon 
make  the  whole  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
sentiments  of  the  community— we 
speifk  not  of  the  mere  multitude- 
must  become  those  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Aristocracy ; 
the  convictions  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  must  become  those  of  the 
rulers,  or  there  will  soon  be  a  revolu- 
tion which  will  sweep  away  the  Con- 
stitution, and  tear  the  empbe  limb 
fVom  limb.  In  this  most  alarming 
state  of  things,  hope  is  repelkd  fhnn 
the  Ministry,  the  Aristocracy,  and  al- 
most every  quarter;  we  know  not 
where  salvation  can  he  found,  save  in 
Bttch  an  OppositioB  in  the  HMiseof 
Commons  as  we  have  described. 


md.^  Xodes  jUnbr^*ian<m    N0.XLIF.  ter 
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XPH  A'EN  STMnOSin  KTAIKHN  nEPINISSOMENAHN 
HAEA  KftTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

X. 
FHOC.  ap  Ath. 

QTAiA  u  a  dUUch  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  ^^'Tis  right  fo&  goop  winebibbing  people^ 
Not  to  hsit  the  jvfk  pace  bound  the  boabd  xike  a  ceif?l9; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis^^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.^ 

C.  N.  ap,  Amb. 


Scene.— *rAe  Blue  Room, — Time,  Eight  o'Chck,  p.m. 
Tickler^  North^  Shepherd^  Odoherty^  and  Rabbi  Moj^es  EDREm. 

NORTH. 

You  are  considerably  changed,  Odoberty,  Your  bair  is  deddedly  grey- 
ing—nay, don't  trouble  tbe  curls,  tbey  are  very  pretty,  still ;  and,  in  fact,  be« 
come  your  present  complexion  better  than  black  and  all  black  would  do. 

ODOHERTY* 

Ah !  Christopher,  I  may  say  as  Lord  Byron  did  to  Lady  Blessington^ 

"  The  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead. 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head." 
Non  sum  qualis  eram,  North ;  I  have  turned  the  post  fairly^  and  must 
henceforth  have  the  stand  in  view.   I  feel  very,  very  old--oh !  d-^  old. 

NORTH. 

Boy  !  I  feel  as  young  at  this  hour  as  I  did  at  eight- and- twenty^  Fill  your 
glass,  you  i^tripling.  Your  third  wedding  has  improved  you  every  way.  You 
are  fatter — your  skin  is  clearer — you  shew  symptoms  of  incipient  paunch— 
your  dress  is  more  grave,  true,  but  it  is  richer-— I  admire  the  chain — upon  the 
whole,  you  look  respectable.  I  daresay  you  are  playing  the  devil  among  the 
Dowagers.    Women  are  tender  in  the  evening  of  life. 

ODOHERTY. 

Such  Eves  need  no  tempter.  But  my  wife  is  confoundedly  sharp,  Christo- 
pher.   Hang  it,  you  old  bachelors  have  no  notion  of  things  as  they  are. 

NORTH. 

Bachelors,  indeed !  Wliy,  then,  you  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  married  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

If  you  ever  were,  you  have  kept  your  thumb  ou  the  circumstance.  Are  you 
serious,  old  boy  ? 

NORTH. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bonny  summer  day,  June  the  tenth,  in 
the  year  of  grace  seventy»and-two,  I  being  then  exactly  twenty-  one,  was  mar- 
ried upon  as  sweet  a  lassie  as  ever  left  an  honest  father's  house/ raining  tears 
of  fear,  hope,  sorrow,  and  joy,  on  the  threshold- stone.  Oh !  Odoherty — I  am 
never  weary  of  living  those  days  over  again — those  long  bright  days,  full  of 
mirth — those  serene  evenings — the  glorious  sunsets  on  Lochawe — the  wild 
Highland  ballad — the  utter  confidence — the  unspeakable  smiles — and  then— - 
but  no  more,  my  dear.  Fill  agpain^  and  pass  the  Codcburn.  Ala»{  aliw) 
Fuit  Ilium, 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ochon !  Ochon ! 

RABBI  M08B8  EBREHI  {OMlde*) 
ODOHERTY. 

Were  you  in  the  church  at  this  period  ? 

NORTH. 

Confound  you^  I  neyer  was  in  the  church.  I  was  then  owner  and  occupier 
of  a  small>  but  sufficient  lairdship ;  sat  under  my  own  thatch — Skilled  my  own 
mutton — brewed  my  own  beer — smuggled  my  own  brandy— ^kissed  m}r  own 
wife^  and  feardl  no  man.  The  land  was  good^  improvable^  and  improvii^— 
the  arable  and  the  pasture — and  I  was  an  active  hand  at  most  things^  add 
sported  the  kilt. 

ODOHERTY. 

Which^  as  Cas^lereagh  told  the  Dames  des  halles^  when  they  were  sniggling 
to  see  the  4!^  pass^  is  un  habit  Men  commode,  as  well  as  griiceful.  But  what 
came  of  Mrs  North  ? 

KORTH. 

She  went  to  the  devil  in  the  winter  of  1773 — don't  allude  to  the  subject 
again. 

MOSES  EDREHI. 
SHEPHERD. 

What's  that  ? 

NORTH. 

'Tis  an  old  saying  of  the  Talmudists^  '^  When  an  ass  climbeth  a  ladder^  look 
for  wisdom  among  women." 

SHEPHERD. 

A  saying  worthy  of  a  gowk.  Women  have  far  mair  heart  nor  men ;  and  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  the  warld^  they  have  far  mair  sense^  and  discretion^  too. 
As  for  Mrs  North — 

ODOHERTY. 

Hush^  (hums)  "  Oh  no !  we  never  mention  her." 

TICKLER. 

What  think  yx>u  of  the  English  women,  Babbi  ?" 

MOSES  EDREHI. 
NORTH. 

t  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — ^Your  proverb,  being  interpreted,  tigni« 
fies,  that  "  in  two  bushels  of  dates  there  is  one  bushel  of  stones — and  more." 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  aye — I  perceive  what  he's  at.  Weel,  after  a',  they're  wise  folk  thae 
Hebrews — and  yet  I  think  the  lang  beard  has  its  share. 

TICKLER. 

Abarbarous practice — and  a  filthy.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  moustaches,  and 
whiskers,  and  Charlies,  as  the  puppies  call  them,  coming  so  much  into  vogue 
among  ourselves.  The  beard  cannot  be  suffered  to  grow,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  without  pro  tanto  obscuring  the  most  expressive  part  of  the  human 
face  divine.  Babbi  Moses  has  a  mouth,  no  doubt,  and  makes  good  use  of  it, 
both  as  to  the  putting  in  and  the  putting  out;  but  hang  me  if  any  one  of  you 
can  say  what  is  the  form  of  his  lips. 

ODOHERTY  (OStde). 

Timothy  always  piqued  himself  on  the  cut  of  his  chops. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  for  dlnna  you  shave  your  beard.  Rabbi? 

MOSES  EDREllI. 

Car  c'est  ecrit — 'Scase  me,  sare— for  'tis  said  by  Moshe  baruk  HskatM^-* 
*'  Dow  salt  not  mar  de  comer  of  dy  beard."  It  is  in  de  book  Elek  Haddeba* 
rim,  dat  you  call  Levitique. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  I  hae  keht  mohy  a  ane  o'  your  folk  wha  Bhave««-Boo  do  they  get 
ower  the  Command? 


M08ES  EDREHI. 

Senor  Hogg,  kennst  du  night — I  mean,  do  you  not  know  many  shehtle- 
men,  what  are  Cristens,  dat  drink,  par  exempio,  and  get  vat  yoa  call  in  Inglia 
*^Vas8  is  de  daber,  the  Inglis  voce  fur  iyr(^e  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins  ye  speak  sic  a  jabber  that  there's  nae  making  kirk  or  mill  o'  what 
ye  say. 

MOSES  EnaBHI. 

Fou  ?    C'est  Franpois,  mon  ami,  et  pas  Anglois^das  est  mad« 

^  SHEPHERD. 

Nae  doot.  I  hae  seen  roony  a  chield  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  after  a  glaist 
Ye  mean  to  say,  then,  the  Jews  wha  shave  their  chins  hae  nae  mair  religion 
than  sae  mony  drucken  auld  tinckler  bodies,  who,  like  ane  that  sail  be  naihe* 
less,  are  gi'en  to  gettin'  themselves  fou  as  fiddlers. 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Senor,  si. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  a  comical  thing,  after  a',  to  thiok  that  a  goat  has  mair  sobnd  Jewish 
doctrine  on  his  chin  than  a  rabbi  after  a  rawzor.  And  yet  I'll  uphaud  i€ 
against  ye,  Timothy,  it's  no  bad  custom  yon  of  no  shaving.  For  ye  ken,  Mr 
Moses— Is  na  yer  Christian  name  Moses  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

I  haven't  got  no  Cristin  name,  sare ;  for  Ich  bin  nioht  a  Criaiin— God  a' 
might  keep  us ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Lord  sauf  us,  I  forgot !     But  yer  first  name's  Moses  ? 

MOSES  EDREHt. 

Yaw,  mynheer. 

6HEPHEBD. 

Ye  see,  I  hae  mony  and  mony  a  time  thocht  that  he  wha  ^rst  introduced 
shaving  amang  us  was  ane  of  the  greatest  foes  o'  the  human  race.  Just  think, 
man,  o'  the  awfu'  wark  it's  on  a  caiild  Saubath  morning,  when  the  week's 
bristles  are  as  sturdy  as  the  teeth  of  a  horse  kame,  and  the  burn  watter  winna 
boil,  and  the  kirk-bell*s  ringing,  and  the  wife  a'  riggit  out,  and  the  gig  at  the 
door,  and  the  rawzor  haggit  like  a  saw — Trumbull  o'  Selkirk  makes  good  raw- 
zors,  but  the  weans  are  unco  fond  of  playing  wi'  mine,  puir  things— Od  keep 
us !  it  gars  me  grew  but  to  think  o'  the  first  rasp— and  after  a'  the  sark-neck  s 
blacken'd  wi'  your  bluid,  and  your  face  is  a  bonny  sieht  to  put  before  a  con- 
gregation, battered  ower  wi'  brown  paper,  or  tufts  o'  beaver  aff  yer  hat — Oh ! 
I'm  clean  for  the  lang  beard, 

TICKLER. 

Well,  you  have  a  good  opportunity  now ;  for  I  understand  many  of  the 
leading  Protestants  have  resolved  never  to  shave  until  the  late  bill  be  repealed. 
You  are  aware  that  thousands  of  the  Cavaliers  followed  the  same  reverend 
fashion  on  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  never  smoothed  their  chins  till  the 
day  of  the  Restoration.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  our  own  old  Jacobites  took  to  the 
flowing  mane  again,  upon  the  sinful  expulsion  of  King  James  II.  I  myself  re» 
member  several  patriarchal  figures  in  the  Highlands. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  I  were  sure  that  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr  Sadler,  and  Lord  Chandos,  would 
keep  me  in  countenance,  I  would  swear  a  muckle  aith  this  very  minute,  it  I 
would,  and  wag  a  bonny  beard  in  Yarrow  kirk  or  the  winter  Sacrament» 
But  I'm  jalousin  you're  at  your  jokes,  Mr  Tickler.  Wull  ye  say  as  sure's 
death? 

ODOII^RTY. 

I  can  answer  for  him  this  time.  I  with  these  eyes  saw  several  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  sporting  beards  Aaronic  in  Bond  Street  only  a  week  a^* 
There  was,  for  example.  Lord  Harborough. 

SHEPHERD. 

Blessings  on  him !  Weel,  I'm  really  glad,  just  glad,  to  hear  there's  sae  tnac» 
kle  o'  sincere  principle  left  in  the  land.  Sanders  Trumbull,  ye've  seen  the  last 
of  my  aughteen  pennies  I  But,  pity  me,  surely  the  hair  has  been  gleg  at  the 
gtowmg. 


ODOHBBTT. 

-  Oh  1  tbey  left  off  shaying  the  moment  the  King*!  ipeedi  cime  oat ;  and 
tearty  you  know>.aie  very  nutritive  to  the  whisker  principle. 

1C08I8  EDRSHI. 

Carrajo  !  I  glaube  dare  has  bin  mdir  wein  d'Oporto  dan  watters  off  de  Tri- 
hulatioB. 

ODOHKRTY. 

Aj,  Mosey  (which^  by  the  way^  is  a  mighty  neat  name  for  a  bull),  sorrow  is 
dry.  I  was  obliged  to  drink  double  tides  to  keep  myself  in  any  thing  like 
common  temper  at  the  sight  of  so  mudi  vermin  as  infested  us  on  all  sides.— 
Rat— rat — rat— ^noddkig  nut  rat 

6HSpn£ai>. 

After  a'>  the  most  awfu'  ratton  is  the  Deuk.  I'll  neyer  say  we  were  years* 
bairns  agen. 

ICOSES  JEDESHI. 
IfOBTH. 

Tesy  Rabin ;  it  is  a  fool  who  hath  spoken.  The  Duke  is  no  r^.  If  I  could 
have  opposed  the  carrying  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill  by  baring  my  b(NMnn  to 
the  blow,  I  would  have  done  it;  but  I  cannot  impute  Um  motives  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He — alter  his  opinions  for  the  ordinary  and  dirty  temp- 
tations which  sway  the  Dawsons  and  Peels,  the  Bathursts  and  the  Westmore- 
lands,  and  the  other  very  small  and  miserable  deer  who  are  so  well  des^ated 
by  the  name  of  vermin,  base  and  not  to  be  trusted — He,  the  hero  of  all  the 
fields  of  Spain,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  the  topmost  spirit  of  the  world — he  Rat  ! 
James,  James,  I  should  have  blushed  to  hear  the  word  from  you,  if  in  Uipse 
old  vellum  cheeks  there  was  blood  enough  for  a  blush. 

TICKLER* 

But,  Christopher 

KORTH. 

Your  pardon,  dearly  beloved  friend — I  wish  the  Duke  had  not  voted  and  le« 
gifidated  as  he  has  done ;  but  be  has  a  right  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  great  state 
question,  and  to  aUer  bis  opinion,  Mr  Tickler.  He  has  matter  of  high,  per« 
haps  of  culpable  ambition,  to  sway  him — ^for  aught  I  know  the  Standard  may 
be  right  there — ^but  never  of  hvo.  He  may  be  capable  of  being  an  Usurps*. 
T-never  of  being  a  Rat.  Who  ever  confounded  Fouch^  with  Napoleon? 
What  infant  wiU  ever  mix  up  the  motives  of  a  Feel  with  those  of  Welling- 
ton  ?  Fill  your  glass,  Mr  Edrehi.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  Glenlivet  in 
Jerusalem  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Nein,  Mein  herr.    Sta  bueno.    Tish  gutes  drink. 

NORTH. 

Some  idiots  have  been  babbling  about  Scott's  ratting.  I  know  that  Scott, 
ten  years  ago,  said  the  Irish  Papists  should  get  what  they  clamoured  for.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  a  man  whose  imagination  lives,  if  I  may  say  so,,  among 
the  feelings  of  those  who  call  themselves  the  oppressed*— among  the  Saxons, 
the  Cavaliers,  the  Gael,  the  Jacobites,  &c*  &c.,  should  take  a  poetical  interest  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Papists.  It  is  his  naturaj  bias  as  a  novelist.  But  whether 
it  was,  or  was  not,  I  shall  always  contend  that  Scott  is  in  that  class  of  minds 
that  may — ^nay  must  choose  for  themselves  in  the  politics  of  this  world  ;  in  fact, 
he  is  one  of  us,  one  oi  the  great  men  of  the  earth-^who,  though  not  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  may  perhaps  upon  questions  great  or 
small,  err  as  grossly  as  the  most  ignorant,  nay  often  nuure  grossly. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  true's  the  auld  sayin'— -The  greatest  clerks  are  no  the  wisest  folk. 

NORTH. 

I  say,  these  men — the  D,uke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  to  be  judged  by  rules  which  are  infallible  upon  Peel  or  Patt- 
more,  or  Bob  Wilson,  or  Bob  Waithman— or  any  of  the  »»Bet^fA.»rovt  ofiscou- 
rings  of  politics  or  pus. 

TICKLER. 

The  Times  people  published  a  passage  of  some  Life  of  old  Cumberland,  some 
time  since,  as  a  proof  that  Sir  Walter  had  long  entertained  the  opinions  which 
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have  been  ihrnst  into  his  mouth  of  late.  Nothing  coald  be  mtxt  stupidly  fal« 
Iftctoufl  than  the  citation  made  by  these  doll  dogs.  In  that  passage.  Sir  Walter 
regretted  that  military  employment  had  not  been  granted  to  the  Paddy  Papists, 
at  the  time  Dicky  Cumberland,  an  old  erony  of  mine,  by  the  way,  but  a  poor 
body  after  all-— wrote  his  very  yocfe,  thoii^h  genteel  comedy  of  the  West  In- 
dian. When  Scott  wrote  that  sentenee,  aU  tkat  restriction  was  gone  by,— and 
he  might,  without  disturbing  any  dream  of  our  then  Protestant  ascendency, 
ha>e  breathed  a  sigh  over  the  waste  of  Irish  energy  and  Irish  life,  in  the  ser« 
vice  of  foreign  countries,— he  might  have  eulogized  the  bravery  of  the  Iri^ 
Popish  soldier  in  foreign  armies,  without  serving  or  thinking  of  serving  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Popish  lawyer  in  the  Four  Courts  of  Publia. 

ODOHJiaTY. 

Well !  As  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  I've  my  own  theory.  You'll  cite  ro«,  if  you 
please,  fine  things  here  and  there  about  them  j  but  on  the  whole,  where  was 
the  general  they  revered — ^where  even  the  stafi*<^cer  ?— Such  a  set— But  I 
check  myself — ^by  and  by  my  book  will  appear.  Colbum  and  I  are  in  treaty 
about  it.    We  ^it  only  upon  L.500,  so  the  bargain  is  near  being  completed. 

NOaTH* 

Refjenons,  What  I  was  saying  amounts  to  this:  We  allow  to  great  m&^ 
that  for  which  we  most  judiciously  wtdp  and  even  hang  little  ones.  War  is 
an  universal  murder,  in  which  the  proficient  is  a  hero,  and  honoured  by  a 
statue,  opposite,  perhaps,  to  the  very  ^Mt  where  the  retail  practitioner  in  man- 
killing  is  hanged.  I  say  this  is  right.  I  can,  if  I  pleased,  give  the  reasons,  but 
there  is  no  need  now — Edr^lri,  the  bottle  is  with  you ; — But,  whether  I  think 
it  right  or  not,  the  world  thinks  it  right — and  it  is  enoii^h.  Compare,  there- 
fore, by  these  ordinary  and  everyday  fule$,  the  great  Duke  and  Mr  Robert 
Peel.  What  had  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  to  gain  by  any  political  stroke  for 
the  good  or  bad  ?  Morgan,  by  the  by,  you  can  answer  for  me. 

OJDOH£E7T. 

Ay,  ay,' sir 

NORTH. 

.  You  and  I  were  together  when  the  first  of  these  celebrated  Noctes  be^yi— ' 
no  one  else — ^I  have  read  the  report  of  our  conversation^  and  inaccurate  as 
these  reports  generally  are,  they  yet  convey  somewhat  the  substance  of  what 
we  say.  In  my  reported  talk  of  that  night,  sir,  I  remarked  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  not  obtain  any  additional  honour  for  being  the  author  of 
the  very  best  of  all  possible  corn  bills.  I  daresay  I  said  the  woida— at  all 
events  I  thought  the  thought,  and  I  now  stick  to  it. 

ODOHERTY. 

The  phrase  I  remember  well — Pass  the  jug,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  fill  first.    This  is  rather  weak. 

TICKLER. 

A  fault  easily  mended;  put  another  half- pint  of  Glenlivet  into  the  jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha,  ha— Timotheus,  the  meal  wad  tlien  be  abune  the  maut.  It's  no  easy 
to  mend  a  jug.  I  bae  mony  a  time  thocht  it  took  as  muckle  natural  genius 
to  mak  a  jug  of  punch  as  an  epic  poem,  sic  as  Paradise  Lost,  or  even  Queen 
Hvnde  hersell. 

ODOHERTY. 

More,  my  friend,  more.  I  think  an  ingenious  comparison  between  these 
works  of  intellect  could  be  easily  made  by  a  man  of  a  metaphysical  turn  of 
mind. 

NORTH. 

A  more  interesting  consideration  would  be,  the  effect  produced  upon  the  na- 
tional character,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  modes  of  preparing  the  dif- 
ferent beverages  of  different  countries.  Much  of  the  acknowledged  inferior- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  wine  countries,arises  from  the  circumstance  of  ha- 
ving their  liquor  prepared  to  their  hand.  There  is  no  stretch  of  imagination 
in  pouring  wine  reaay  made  from  carafe,  or  barochio,  or  fiask,  into  a  glass 
— the  operation  is  merely  mechanical ;  whereas,  among  us  punch  drinkers, 
the  necessity  of  a  nightly  manufacture  of  a  most  intricate  kind,  calls  forth 
habits  of  industry  and  forethought — induces  a  taste  for  chemical  experiment 
— improresiis  in  hygrometry,  and  many  other  Bciraces-4o  say^Qgl^Mf  tbt 
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mind  to  comprehend  both  sid^  of  the 
question.  By  the  study  and  enquiry 
i/vhich  it  causes^  it  is  prolific  of  in« 
struction  to  both  Ministers  and  their 
opponents ;  it  may  not  prevent  some 
bad  measures  from  being  carried^  but 
it  prevents  many  from  being  introdu- 
ced. A  Minister  will  always  be  de- 
terred from  venturing  upon  various 
pernicious  actSj  by  the  knowledge  that 
^hey  .would  be  rigidly  scrutinized  in 
Parliament.  It  will^  therefore,  be  es« 
sential,  for  the  Members  jof  this  Op- 
position to  make  themselves  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  State  matters^  in 
both  principle  and  detail ;  and  to 
make^  in  their  speeches^  unsparing 
use  of  fact  and  argument.  They 
must  do  this^  or  they  will  create  no 
discussion  that  will  benefit  either  the 
country  or  themselves. 

We  state  these  obvious  truisms^  be** 
cause  we  know  it  to  be  necessary.  It 
has  been,  of  late,  too  much  the  fashion 
with  those  of  whom  we  speak,  to  ad- 
mit the  principles,  facts,  and  deduc- 
tions— ^the  whole  case  of  their  oppo- 
•nenis ;  and  to  resist  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency;  or  if  they  have  not 
made  the  admission,  they  have  used 
vague,  general  denial,  instead  of  pro- 
per refutation.  Your  principles  of 
Free  Trade  may  be  true  in  the  abstract, 
but  they  are  inapplicable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country ;  your  rea- 
soning may  be  just,  and  your  figures 
correct,  but  still  you  are  wrong.  Such 
has  been,  in  substance,  their  lan- 
guage, and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? On  the  one  side  elaborate 
speeches  of  official  men  have  been 
circulated  through  the  country,  full  of 
ingenious  sophistry,  artful  misrepre- 
sentations, and  imposing,  though  de- 
ceptious  figures;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  instead  of  a  powerful  refutation 
of  them,  tame  dissent,  coupled  with  a 
practical  acknowledgment  that  they 
could  not  be  refuted.  Such  opposi- 
tion has  been  worse  than  useless ;  it 
has. been  only  calculated  to  support 
and  establish  what  it  professed  to  op- 
pose. 

This  Opposition  must  ^our  forth  its 
deep  knowledge  of  principle  and  de- 
tail—its profiuion  of  fact  and  deduc- 
tion, in  strong  and  manly  language. 
If  its  members  take  the  course  which 
was  generallv  taken  in  opposing  the 
Catholic  Bill — if  they,  obey  the  cant 
against  strongexpressions,  separate  the 
act  from  its  parent,  and  proclaim  that 
the  darkest  political  iniquity  fixes  no 
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stain  on  those  who  commit  it,  proteat 
that  there  is  no  breach  of  friendship 
between  them  and  their  opponents, 
compliment  these  opponents  on  their 
great  powers  and  services,  and  disavow 
all  but  supporters  who  speak  like 
themselves,  it  will  exist  only  to  be 
derided.  The  language  is  to  the  ar- 
gument, what  powder  is  to  the  ball; 
and  the  charge  of  both  must  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  the  instru- 
ment of  destruction  to  reach  its  m&rk 
and  do  its  work.  Dust  would  about  as 
effectually  propel  the  ball,  as  the  milk- 
and-water  of  meekness  andpeace  would 
the  argument.  Victory  m  war  can 
only  be  gained  by  the  weapons  of 


war. 


To  be  successful,  this  Opposition 
must  never  oppose  for  the  mere  sake 
of  opposing :  it  must  be  governed  sole- 
ly by  the  interests  of  the  country.  It 
could  not,  in  truth,  desire  more  hap- 
py circumstances  for  itself  than  those 
it  is  placed  in ;  for  public  interests  are 
throughout  identified  with. its  own. 
Here  is  general  policy  to  oppose,  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  ruinous — here 
are.  changes  and  innovations  of  the 
most  perilous  character  to  resist — ^here 
are  the  prayers  of  distressed  masses  of 
the  community  to  support — the  opera- 
tion of  new  laws  and  systems  demands 
ri^d  examinations-national  suffering 
imperiously  calls  for  enquiry  into  its 
causes,  and  for  remedy — the  abuse  of 
power  has  to  be  withstood,  and  the 
profligacy  of  public  men  has  to  be 
scourged — and  the  throne,  the  Church, 
the  constitution,  the  laws — ^in  a  word, 
all  the  best  possessions  of  society  in 
regulation  and  feeling,  supplicate  for 
champions.  What  more  could  an 
Opposition  ask  on  the  score  of  its  own 
benefit  ? — What  more  could  one  need, 
for  compassing  all  its  ambition  might 
sigh  for  ? 

Ministerial  req>OBsibility  has  been 
destroyed ;  it  must  be  an  object  with 
the  Opposition  to  recall  it  into  exist- 
ence. To  crush  this  system  of  cor- 
rupt influence — ^this  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  the  State  for  personal  profit— 
the  system  of  corrupt  appointments 
must  be  crushed.  The  grounds  on 
which  men  obtain  public  trusts  and 
em(duments,  must  be  as  severely  scru- 
tinized as  their  qualifications;  and 
no  degree  of  fitness  must  be  admitted 
as  an  excuse  for  guilty  or  dishonour- 
able means  of  obtaining.  This  holds 
good  in  an  especial  manner  with  re- 
gard to  the  Church,    ficdesiaatical 
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appointments,  we  regret  to  say,  have 
always  been. treated  by  Parliament  as 
though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
th^m,  and  as  though  the  Church  were 
the_  private  property  of  the  Ministry. 
Formerly  this  created  a  negligent,  and 
even,  to  a  large  extent,  an  irrdigious 
clergy ;  in  consequence,  the  Dissents 
ers  took  from  the  Church  a  large 
portion  of  its  power.     Recently,  it 


fligacy  to  be  most  honourable  men,  it 
will  act  the  part  of  a  public  enemy.  ' 
In  the  present  dangers  of  the  Church 
and  deplorable  state  of  public  morals, 
it  must  be  the  vigilant  guardian  of  re- 
ligion. It  must,  in  truth,  consider  it- 
self  as  the  especial  protector  of  the 
Church.  It  must  promote  reforms 
which  may  benefit  her,  and  support 
her  true  interests  of  every  description. 


has  enabled  Ministers  to  use  the  heads    ^It  ought   to  labour  zealously  to  re« 
of  the  clergy  as  instruments  for  di-     store  that  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 


yorcing  the  Church  from  the  State, 
and  placing  both  in  peril.  At  all 
times,  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  on 
the  score  of  religion,  public  morals, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Church, 
both  from  injury  to  itself,  and  from 
being  converted  into  an  engine  of  po« 
litical  tyranny,  for  Parliament  to  in- 
spect vigilanUy  the  selection  and  con- 
duct of  the  clergy,  high  and  low ;  but 
it  is  now  a  matter  of  the  highest  pub- 
lic necessity.  Nothing  can  save  the 
Church  from  early  overthrow,  and 
from  being  used  in  the  interim  as  an 
engine  of  poUtical  profligacy  and  des- 
potism, but  a  clergy,  religious,  indus- 
trious, and  in  its  conduct  independent 
of  the  Ministry;  and  such  a  clergy 
can  onlv  exist  through  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  Parliament  over  its 
appointment  and  general  conduct. 

This  Opposition  ought  in  like  man- 
ner to  restore  all  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed of  constitutional  principle  and 
practice.  It  ought  to  withstand  to  the 
utmost  the  system  of.  filling  civil  of- 
fices with  military  men— a  system  in 
the  highest  degree  unjust  towards  the 
civil  servants  of  the  State,  and  danger- 
ous to  public  freedom  and  prosperity. 

We  need  not  prove  how  essential  it 
for  the  dominion  of  honour  and 
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principle  to  be  re-established  amidst 
public  men.    So  long  as  apostacy  is 
held  to  be  venial,  and  a  change  of  side 
for  the  sake  of  personal  gain  is  deemed 
undeserving  of  punishment,  all  the 
best  possessions  of  the  country  will  be 
in  jeopardy.    This  Opposition  must 
direct  its  thunders  against  every  de- 
linquent, and  re-animate  the  pure  and 
chivalrous  spirit  which  was  once  the 
boast  of  the  English  Aristocracy.    If 
it  act  on  this  point,  as  too  many  of  its 
members  have  acted,  and  apologize  for 
the  traitor — assign  virtuous  motives 
to  the  turncoat— eulogize  abandon- 
ment of  principle— and  proclaim  those 
who  are  guilty  of*  every  tbin^  which 
can  be  comprehended  in  political  pro- 


religion  and  morals,  and  against  infi- 
delity and  vice,  which  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  previously  to  the 
last  few  years,  but  wnich,  alas !  seems 
to  have  wholly  vanished. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  forms 
one  great  cause  why  we  are  anxious 
to  see  in  existence  an  Opposition  of 
the   proper   character.     Those   who 
preacn   up   harmony  amidst  public 
men,  speak  of  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand; they,  in  effect,  preach  up 
disaffection  and  revolution.    Consti- 
tuted as  human  nature  is,  such  har^ 
mony  can  never  be  established,  ex« 
cept  through  the  mercenary  abandon- 
ment of  principle  in  one  party  or  an- 
other, or  in  all.    What  produced  the 
harmony  between  Mr  Canning  and 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals?    Demon- 
strably personal  interest.    What  has 
produced  the  existing  harmony  ?  Mi- 
nisters confess  that  it  has  flowed  from 
their  reversal  of  creed.    Such  harmo- 
ny always  has  this  effect — ^it  separates 
the  community  from,  and  arrays  it 
against,  all  public  men ;  while,  if  they 
be  divided,  they  divide  between  them, 
however  unequally,  the  Aristocracy 
and  the  population' at  large;  and  thus 
lead  the  population,  give  it  sentiment, 
and  keep  it,  as  a  whole,  well-affected 
and  orderly.    What'do  we  see  at  pre- 
sent ?  In  their  union,  they  naturally 
have  carried  with  them  the  Aristocra- 
cy :  the  mass  of  the  community  has 
cast  off  both  as  guides ;  and  while  it 
is  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  governed,  dissatisfied  with  its 
whole  political  system,  calling  for  the 
most  perilous  changes,  and  maddened, 
with  suffering,  there  is  not  a  single 
party  in  the  Legislature,  or  amidst 
public  men,  on  which  it  places  re- 
liance, or  which  can  influence  its  con- 
duct.    This  state  of  things  cannot 
long  continue ;  it  must  produce  a  ter- 
rible revolution,  or  some  party  in  Par- 
liament must  gain  the  requisite  ascen^ 
dency  over  the  body  of  the  nation. 
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As  we  do  net  wish  to  see  the  revo- 
Intion,  we  wish  to  see  the  only  pre- 
ventive to  it — the  party— the  eonsti- 
tutional Opposition.  Thereasons which 
make  us  desire  to  see  this  body,  will 
clearly  indicate  the  conduct  which  we 
desire  to  see  In  it.  It  must  take  its 
stand  upon  the  laws  and  institutions, 
the  religion  and  right  feelings,  of  the 
country ;  and  be  essentially  a  protecfc- 
ing  body.  The  nation  through  this 
will  be  guided  by  it,  will  be  enabled  to 
fight  its  battles  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  will  regain  its  just  infiuence 
in  the  management  of  its  afifkirs,  and 
will  be  restrained  from  seeking  a  re- 
medy for  its  ills  in  insurrection  and 
anarchy. 

The  Whigs — we  mean  by  the  name 
the  party  in  Parliament  which  consists 
of  Lord  Hdiland,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe>  Mr  Brougham,  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
&c.  &c.,  for  now  there  are  no  Whigs 
out  of  Parliament — have  in  our  judg- 
ment done  more  injury  to  the  British 
empire,  than  any  party  ever  did  bef<^e 
them.  We  believe  in  our  consoienoe 
that  these  men  have  done  that,  which, 
independently  of  the  evils  it  has  al- 
ready produced,  is.  likely  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution,  and  dismember  the 
empire.  If  this  fearful  consumma- 
tion e&n  be  prevented,  the  destruction 
of  this  party,  as  an  independent  and 
influential  one,  must  be  a  principal 
means.  Such  an  Opposition  as  we  have 
described  may  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion. By  placing  them  between  it  and 
the  Ministry,  it  will  compel  them  to 
take  a  side^  and  they  will  not  be  other 
than  its  enemies ;  the  country  will  be 
divided  between  it  and  the  Ministry, 
and  they  will  be  disabled  for  forming 
a  separate  party  out  of  Parliament. 
They  will  thus  be  forced  upon  and 
blended  with  the  Ministry ;  and  they 
will  be  lost  in  it  as  its  subordinates 
and  mercenaries.  In  the  present  see* 
sion  these  Whigs  have  been  speech- 
less as  an  independent  party,  and  they 
have  only  been  heard  as  the  servile 
supporters  of  Ministers.  What  has 
been  thus  commenced,  may  be  soon 
completed. 

This,  we  imagine^  will  speedily  dis- 
-solve  that  monstrous  coalition  of  the 
borough  interests,  which  has  been 
such  a  ^tcd  scourge  to  the  empire. 
Let  the  Whigs  and  the  Ministerial 
Tories  be  fully  mixed  up  as  one  party, 
aBd  the  impossibility  of  provkting 
loavea  and  fiishes  fbr  the  whole,  wi^ 
pther  causes,  will  soon  produce  di8<* 


sensions  which  will  fiend  much  of  the 
Tory  borough  interest  into  Opposi- 
tion. If  the  Whig  heads  be  lost  in 
the  Ministerial  party,  the  Opposition 
will  be  joined  by  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers. 

There  are  other  powerful  reaeons 
with  us  fbr  wishing  to  see  a  constitu-* 
tional  Opposition  in  existence. 

Union  in  this  body  will  be  a  matter 
of  the  first  consequence.  If  its  mem- 
bers act  as  they  did  on  the  Catholic 
question— if  they  divide  themselves 
into  parties,  and  if  each  disavow  the 
sentiments  of  his  l»rethren — they  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Individual  ef- 
forts are  powerless  in  P^liament.  To 
be  effective,  it  must  be  a  party  agree- 
ing in  principle,  actuated  by  common 
feeling,  and  going  on  a  well-defined 
line  of  operations.  To  preserve  its 
union  and  strength,  it  must  beware 
of  petnioious  alliances.  What  such 
alliances  lead  to,  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Ministerial  party. 

If  this  Opposition  take  the  ri^t 
path  ^nd  exert  itself  duly— if  it  zeal- 
ously employ,  both  in  Parliam^t  and 
out  of  it,  all  the  legitimate  means 
of  acquiring  party  strength— it  may 
hope  to  have  the  majority  in  the  next 
Parliament,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  a 
new  character  to  the  pdicy  of  Gkn 
vernment.  If  its  members  be  ambi- 
tious, they  have  before  them  the  most 
brilliant  prospect  which  could  tempt 
ambition;  if  they  be  patriots^  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  save  their 
eountry. 

We  speak  on  public  grounds  only. 
The  Constitution^  at  present,  is  in  a 
much  worse  atate  than  one  of  suspen- 
sion. The  machinery  is  in  complete 
disorder  and  derangement,  while  the 
moving  power  is  actively  at  work; 
and  if  this  be  not  reotified,  it  will  soon 
make  the  whole  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
sentiments  of  the  community— we 
spei^  not  of  the  mere  multitude — 
must  become  those  of  the  Ministry, 
the  Legislature,  and  the  Aristocracy ; 
the  convictions  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  must  become  those  of  the 
rulers,  or  there  wiU  soon  be  a  revolu- 
tion which  will  flwe^  away  the  Con- 
stitution, and  tear  the  empire  limb 
from  limb.  In  this  most  alarming 
state  of  things,  hope  is  repelled  from 
the  Ministry,  the  Aristocracy,  and  al- 
most every  q«after;  we  know  not 
where  salvation  can  he  found,  save  m 
such  an  Oppoeitloii  in  the  i^raseof 
Commons  as  we  have  described. 
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XPH  A'EN  XrunOXia  KTAIKHN  nEPINIIIOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KflTIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

FHOC.  ap  Ath. 

ZThiu  U  a  distich  by  vise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning^  "'Tis  right  toe  gooij  winebibbino  people. 
Not  to  Lut  the  jug  face  bound  the  board  like  a  cbippli;; 
But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 
An  eaccellemt  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C,  N.  ap,  Amb. 


ScBKE.— <TA6  Blue  Room, — Time,  Eight  o'clock,  p.m. 
Tickler,  North,  Shepherd,  Odoherty,  and  Rabbi  Mqj^es  ^drehi. 

north. 
You  are  considerably  changed,  Odoherty.    Your  hair  is  decidedly  grey- 
ing-—nay,  don't  trouble  the  curls,  they  are  very  pretty,  still ;  and,  in  fact,  be<« 
come  your  present  complexion  better  than  black  and  all  black  would  do. 

odoherty* 
Ah !  Christopher,  I  may  say  as  Lord  Byron  did  to  Lady  Blessington^ 

"  The  bard  in  my  bosom  is  dead. 
And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head." 
Non  sum  qualis  eram,  North ;  I  have  turned  the  post  fairly,  and  must 
henceforth  have  the  stand  in  view.   I  feel  very,  very  old— oh !  d-^  old. 

NORTH. 

Boy  !  I  feel  as  young  at  this  hour  as  I  did  at  eight- and- twenty*  Fill  your 
glass,  you  stripling.  Your  third  wedding  has  improved  you  every  way.  You 
are  fatter — your  skin  is  clearer — you  shew  symptoms  of  incipient  paunch— 
your  dress  is  more  grave,  true,  but  it  is  richer->-I  admire  the  chain — upon  the 
whole,  you  look  respectable.  I  daresay  you  are  playing  the  devil  among  tho 
Dowagers.    Women  are  tender  in  the  evening  of  life. 

ODOHERTY. 

Such  Eves  need  no  tempter.  But  my  wife  is  confoundedly  sharp,  Christo* 
pher.    Hang  it,  you  old  bachelors  have  no  notion  of  things  as  they  are. 

NORTH. 

Bachelors,  indeed !  Why,  then,  you  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  married  ? 

ODOHERTY. 

If  you  ever  were,  you  have  kept  your  thumb  on  the  circumstance.  Are  you 
serious,  old  boy  ? 

NORTH. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bonny  summer  day,  June  the  tenth,  in 
the  year  of  grace  seven ty-and- two,  I  being  then  exactly  twenty- one,  was  mar- 
ried upon  as  sweet  a  lassie  as  ever  left  an  honest  father's  house/ raining  tears 
of  fear,  hope,  sorrow,  and  joy,  on  the  threshold- stone.  Oh !  Odoherty — I  am 
never  weary  of  living  those  days  over  again — those  long  bright  days^  full  of 
mirth — those  serene  evenings — the  glorious  sunsets  on  Lochawe — the  wild 
Highland  ballad — the  utter  confidence — the  unspeakable  smiles — and  then — 
but  no  more,  my  dear.  Fill  again,  and  pass  the  Cockburn.  Alat  t  aUs  1 
Fuit' Ilium, 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ochon!  Ochon! 

BABBI  MOSES  EDREHI  (aside>) 
ODOHERTY. 

Were  you  in  the  church  at  this  period  ? 

NOBTH. 

Confound  you,  I  never  was  in  the  church.  I  was  then  owner  and  occupier 
of  a  small,  but  sufficient  lairdship ;  sat  under  my  own  thatch — ^killed  my  own 
mutton — ^brewed  my  own  beer — smuggled  my  own  brandy— kissed  mj  own 
wife,  and  feared  no  man.  The  land  was  good,  improvable,  and  improving— 
the  arable  and  the  pasture — and  I  was  an  active  hand  at  most  things,  add 
sported  the  kilt. 

ODOHEBTY. 

Which,  as  Casilereagh  told  the  Dames  des  halles,  when  they  were  sniggling 
to  see  the  4^  pass,  is  un  habit  bien  commode,  as  well  as  gnlceful.  But  what 
came  of  Mrs  North  ? 

KOBTH. 

Shfe  went  to  the  devil  in  the  winter  of  1773— don't  allude  to  the  sutjeet 
again. 

MOSES  EDBEHI. 
SHEPHEBD. 

What's  that  ? 

MOBTH. 

'Tis  an  old  saying  of  the  Talroudists,  '^  When  an  ass  climbeth  a  ladder^  look 
for  wisdom  among  women." 

SHEFHEBD. 

A  saying  worthy  of  a  gowk.  Womjen  have  far  mair  heart  nor  men ;  and  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  the  warld,  they  have  far  mair  sense,  and  discretion,  too. 
As  for  Mrs  North — 

ODOHEBTY. 

Hush,  (Jiums)  "  Oh  no !  we  never  mention  her.' 

TICKLER. 

What  think  you  of  the  English  women.  Rabbi  ?' 

MOSES  EDBEHI. 

— ''Dp  n/) 

KOBTH. 

t  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — ^Your  proverb,  being  interpreted,  signi- 
fies, that ''  in  two  bushels  of  dates  there  is  one  bushel  of  stones— and  more." 

SHEPHEBD. 

Aye,  aye — I  perceive  what  he's  at.  Weel,  after  a*,  they're  wise  folk  thae 
Hebrews — and  yet  I  think  the  lang  beard  has  its  share. 

TICKLEB. 

A  barbarous  practice — and  a  filthy.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  moustaches,  and 
whiskers,  and  Charlies,  as  the  puppies  call  them,  coming  so  much  into  vogue 
among  ourselves.  The  beard  cannot  be  suffered  to  grow,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  without  pro  tanto  obscuring  the  most  expressive  part  of  the  human 
face  divine.  Rabbi  Moses  has  a  mouth,  no  doubt,  and  makes  good  use  of  it, 
both  as  to  the  putting  in  and  the  putting  out;  but  bang  me  if  any  one  of  you 
can  say  what  is  the  form  of  his  lips. 

ODOHEBTY  (OStde), 

Timothy  always  piqued  himself  on  the  cut  of  his  chops. 

shephebD. 
And  what  for  dinna  you  shave  your  beard.  Rabbi? 

MOSES  EDBEllI. 

Car  c'est  ecrit — 'Scase  me,  sare — for  'tis  said  by  Moshe  bdruk  iUkamd^^ 
^'  Dow  salt  not  mar  de  comer  of  dy  beard."  It  is  in  do  book  Elek  Haddeba* 
rim,  dat  you  call  Levitique. 

shkphebd. 

But  then  I  hae  keht  mohy  a  ane  o'  your  folk  wha  tnaye-*-Boo  do  they  get 
ower  the  Command? 


tt 
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M08ES  EDREHI* 

Senor  Hogg,  kennst  du  night — I  mean^  do  you  not  know  many  sbentle- 
men,  what  are  Cristens^  dat  drink,  par  exempio,  and  getyat  yoa  call  in  IngUit 
«— Vas8  is  de  daber^  the  Inglis  yoce  fur  ivrc^ne? 

8HEFHBRD. 

Aiblins  ye  speak  sic  a  jabber  that  there's  nae  making  kirk  or  mill  o'  what 
ye  say. 

MOSES  EBRBHI. 

Fou  ?    C'est  Franpois^  mon  ami,  et  pas  Anglois^das  est  mad« 

*■  SHEPHERD^ 

Nae  doot.  I  hae  seen  mony  a  chield  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  after  a  glassi 
Ye  mean  to  say,  then,  the  Jews  wha  shave  their  chins  hae  nae  mair  religion 
than  sae  mony  drucken  auld  tinckler  bodies,  who,  like  ane  that  sidl  be  naihe* 
less,  are  gi'en  to  gettin'  themselves  fou  as  fiddlers. 

HOSES  EDREHI. 

Senor,  si. 

SHEFHBRn. 

It  is  a  comical  thing,  after  a',  to  think  that  a  goat  has  mair  sobnd  Jewish 
doctrine  on  his  chin  than  a  rabbi  after  a  rawzor.  And  yet  I'll  uphaud  it 
against  ye,  Timothy,  it's  no  bad  custom  von  of  no  shaving.  For  ye  ken,  Mr 
Moses — Is  na  yer  Christian  name  Moses  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

I  haven't  got  no  Cristin  name,  sare ;  for  Ich  bin  nioht  a  Cristin^Grod  a' 
might  keep  us ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Lord  sauf  us,  I  forgot !     But  yer  first  name's  Moses  ? 

MOSES  EDRBHt. 

Yaw,  mynheer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  see,  I  hae  mony  and  mony  a  time  thocht  that  he  wha  tirst  introduced 
shaving  amang  us  was  ane  of  the  greatest  foes  o'  the  human  race.  Just  think, 
man,  a  the  awfu'  wark  it's  on  a  cauld  Saubath  morning,  when  the  week's 
bristles  are  as  sturdy  as  the  teeth  of  a  horse  kame,  and  the  bum  watter  winna 
boil,  and  the  kirk-bell*s  ringing,  and  the  wife  a'  riggit  out,  and  the  gig  at  the 
door,  and  the  rawzor  haggit  like  a  saw — Trumbull  o'  Selkirk  makes  good  raw« 
zors,  but  the  weans  are  unco  fond  of  playing  wi'  mine,  puir  things— Od  keep 
us  I  it  gars  me  grew  but  to  think  o'  the  first  rasp — and  after  a'  the  sark-neck  s 
blacken'd  wi'  your  bluid,  and  your  face  is  a  bonny  sieht  to  put  before  a  con- 
gregation, battered  ower  wi'  brown  paper,  or  tufts  o'  beaver  aff  yer  hat — Oh ! 
I'm  clean  for  the  lang  beard. 

TICKLER. 

Well,  you  have  a  good  opportunity  now ;  for  I  understand  many  of  the 
leading  Protestants  have  resolved  never  to  shave  until  the  late  bill  be  repealed. 
You  are  aware  that  thousands  of  the  Cavaliers  followed  the  same  reverend 
fashion  on  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  never  smoothed  their  chins  till  the 
day  of  the  Restoration.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  our  own  old  Jacobites  took  to  the 
flowing  mane  again,  upon  the  sinful  expulsion  of  King  James  II.  I  myself  r&» 
member  several  patriarchal  figures  in  the  Highlands. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  I  were  sure  that  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr  Sadler,  and  Lord  Chandos,  would 
keep  me  in  countenance,  I  would  swear  a  muckle  aith  this  very  minute,  it  I 
would,  and  wag  a  bonny  beard  in  Yarrow  kirk  or  the  winter  Sacrament* 
But  I'm  jalousin  you're  at  your  jokes,  Mr  Tickler.  WuU  ye  say  as  sure's 
death  ? 

ODOnfiRTY. 

I  can  answer  for  him  this  time.  I  with  these  eyes  saw  several  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  sporting  beards  Aaronic  in  Bond  Street  only  a  week  a|(o« 
There  was,  for  example,  Lord  Harborough. 

SHEPHERD. 

Blessings  on  him !  Weel,  I'm  really  glad,  just  glad,  to  hear  there's  sae  muc» 
kle  o'  sincere  principle  left  in  the  land.  Sanders  Trumbull,  ye've  seen  the  last 
of  m^  aughteen  pennies !  But,  pity  me,  surely  the  hair  has  been  gleg  at  the 
growing. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ochon !  Ochon ! 

AABBI  MOSES  EDREHI  (Ottdlp.} 
ODOHEBTY. 

Were  you  iu  the  church  at  this  period  ? 

NOBTH. 

Confound  you^  I  never  was  in  the  church.  I  was  then  owner  and  occupier 
of  a  small^  hut  sufficient  lairdship ;  sat  under  my  own  thatch — ^killed  my  own 
mutton — ^hrewed  my  own  beer — smuggled  my  own  brandy— kissed  my  own 
wife^  and  feared  no  man.  The  land  was  good^  improvable^  and  improving*- 
the  arable  and  the  pasture — and  I  was  an  active  hand  at  most  things^  ai!d 
sported  the  kilt. 

ODOHEBTY. 

Which^  as  Cas^lereagh  told  the  Dames  des  halles^  when  they  were  sniggling 
to  see  the  42d  pass^  is  un  habit  Men  commode,  as  well  as  gritceful.  But  what 
came  of  Mrs  North  ? 

KOBTH. 

Shfe  went  to  the  devil  in  the  winter  of  1773^don't  allude  to  the  suljeet 
again. 

MOSES  EDBEHI. 
SHEPHEBD. 

What's  that  ? 

MOUTH. 

'Tis  an  old  saying  of  the  Talroudists^  "  When  an  ass  climbeth  a  ladder^  look 
for  wisdom  among  women." 

SHEFHEBD. 

A  saying  worthy  of  a  gowk.  Womjen  have  far  mair  heart  nor  men ;  and  as 
far  as  I  have  seen  the  warld^  they  have  far  mair  sense^  and '  discretion^  too. 
As  for  Mrs  North — 

ODOHEBTY. 

Husb^  (Jiums)  "  Oh  no !  we  never  mention  her." 

TICKLER. 

What  think  you  of  the  English  women.  Rabbi  ?" 

MOSES  EDBEHI. 
KOBTH. 

t  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — ^Your  proverb,  being  interpreted,  signi- 
fies, that ''  in  two  bushels  of  dates  there  is  one  bushel  of  stones— and  more." 

SHEPHEBD. 

Aye,  aye — I  perceive  what  he's  at.  Weel,  after  a',  they're  wise  folk  thae 
Hebrews — and  yet  I  think  the  lang  beard  has  its  share. 

TICKLEB. 

A  barbarous  practice — and  a  filthy.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  moustaches,  and 
whiskers,  and  Charlies,  as  the  puppies  call  them,  coming  so  much  into  vogue 
among  ourselves.  The  beard  cannot  be  suffered  to  grow,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  without  j^ro  tanto  obscuring  the  most  expressive  part  of  the  human 
face  divine.  Rabbi  Moses  has  a  mouth,  no  doubt,  and  makes  good  use  of  it, 
both  as  to  the  putting  in  and  the  putting  out;  but  hang  me  if  any  one  of  you 
can  say  what  is  the  form  of  his  lips. 

ODOHERTY  (OSidc). 

Timothy  always  piqued  himself  on  the  cut  of  his  chops. 

shephebD. 
And  what  for  dinna  you  shave  your  beard.  Rabbi  ? 

MOSES  EDBEllI. 

Car  c'est  ecril — 'Scase  me,  sare — for  'tis  said  by  Moshe  bdruk  iUkamd^^ 
*'  Dow  salt  not  mar  de  corner  of  dy  beard."  It  is  in  do  book  Elek  Haddeba* 
rim,  dat  you  call  Levitique. 

shepherd.     . 

But  then  I  hae  keht  mohy  a  ane  o'  your  folk  wha  snave^Boo  do  they  gel 
ower  the  Command? 
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M08ES  EDREHI. 

Senor  Hogg,  kennst  du  night — I  mean^  do  you  not  know  many  shehtle-i 
men,  what  are  Cristens,  dat  drink,  par  exempio,  and  getyat  yoa  call  in  Inghii 
*^Vass  is  de  daber,  the  Inglis  voce  fur  ivrc^e  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins  ye  speak  sic  a  jabber  that  there's  nae  making  kirk  or  mill  o'  what 
ye  say. 

MOSES  EBEBHl. 

Fou  ?    C'est  Franpois^  mon  ami,  et  pas  Anglois*-da8  est  mad* 

'"       '  SHEPHERD. 

Nae  doot.  I  hae  seen  mony  a  chield  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  after  a  glassi 
Ye  mean  to  say,  then,  the  Jews  wha  shave  their  chins  hae  nae  mair  reugion 
than  sae  mony  drucken  auld  tinckler  bodies,  who,  like  ane  that  sail  be  naikie* 
less,  are  gi'en  to  gettin'  themselves  fou  as  fiddlers. 

HOSES  EDREHI. 

Senor,  si. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  is  a  comical  thing,  after  a',  to  think  that  a  goat  has  mair  sobnd  Jewish 
doctrine  on  his  chin  than  a  rabbi  after  a  rawzor.  And  yet  I'll  uphaud  it 
against  ye,  Timothy,  it's  no  bad  custom  yon  of  no  shaving.  For  ye  ken,  Mr 
Moses — Is  na  yer  Christian  name  Moses  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

I  haven't  got  no  Cristin  name,  sare ;  for  Ich  bin  nioht  a  Crisiin— Grod  a' 
might  keep  us ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Lord  sauf  us,  I  forgot !     But  yer  first  name's  Moses  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Yaw,  mynheer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  see,  I  hae  mony  and  mony  a  time  thocht  that  he  wha  tirst  introduced 
shaving  amang  us  was  ane  of  the  greatest  foes  o'  the  human  race.  Just  think, 
man,  a  the  awfu'  wark  it's  on  a  cauld  Saubath  morning,  when  the  week's 
bristles  are  as  sturdy  as  the  teeth  of  a  horse  kame,  and  the  bum  watter  winna 
boil,  and  the  kirk-bell*s  ringing,  and  the  wife  a'  riggit  out,  and  the  gig  at  the 
door,  and  the  rawzor  haggit  like  a  saw — Trumbull  o'  Selkirk  makes  good  raw* 
zors,  but  the  weans  are  unco  fond  of  playing  wi'  mine,  puir  things — Od  keep 
us !  it  gars  me  grew  but  to  think  o'  the  first  rasp — and  after  a'  the  sark-neck  s 
bkcken'd  wi'  your  bluid,  and  your  face  is  a  bonny  sicht  to  put  before  a  con- 
gregation, battered  ower  wi*  brown  paper,  or  tufts  o'  beaver  aff  yer  hat — Oh ! 
I'm  clean  for  the  lang  beard, 

TICKLER. 

Well,  you  have  a  good  opportunity  now ;  for  I  understand  many  of  the 
leading  Protestants  have  resolved  never  to  shave  until  the  late  bill  be  repealed. 
You  are  aware  that  thousands  of  the  Cavaliers  followed  the  same  reverend 
fashion  on  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  never  smoothed  their  chins  till  the 
day  of  the  Restoration.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  our  own  old  Jacobites  took  to  the 
flowing  mane  again,  upon  the  sinful  expulsion  of  King  James  II.  I  myself  t&» 
member  several  patriarchal  figures  in  the  Highlands. 

SHEPHERD. 

If  I  were  sure  that  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr  Sadler,  and  Lord  Chandos,  would 
keep  me  in  countenance,  I  would  swear  a  muckle  aith  this  very  minute,  it  I 
would,  and  wag  a  bonny  beard  in  Yarrow  kirk  or  the  winter  Sacramento 
But  I'm  jalousin  you're  at  your  jokes,  Mr  Tickler.  WuU  ye  say  as  sure's 
death? 

odoiiBrty. 

I  can  answer  for  him  this  time.  I  with  these  eyes  saw  several  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  sporting  beards  Aaronic  in  Bond  Street  only  a  week  a|(o« 
There  was,  for  example.  Lord  Harborough. 

SHfePHERD. 

Blessings  on  him !  Weel,  I'm  really  glad,  iust  glad,  to  hear  there's  sae  touc* 
kle  o'  sincere  principle  left  in  the  land.  Sanders  Trumbull,  ye've  seen  the  last 
of  my  aughteen  pennies !  But,  pity  me,  surely  the  hair  has  been  gleg  at  tlio 
gtowing. 


ODOBBRTT. 

Oh !  they  left  off  shaving  the  moment  the  King's  fpeedi  aiM  o«t ;  and 
ittaB,  you  know j. are  very  nutritive  to  the  whisker  principle. 

MOSBS  ESREUI. 

Carrajo  !  I  glaube  dare  has  hin  mehr  wein  d'Oporto  dan  watters  off  de  Tri- 
bulation. 

OSOHERTT. 

Ay^  Mosey  (which,  by  the  way>  is  a  mighty  neat  name  for  a  bull),  sorrow  is 
dry.  I  was  obliged  to  drink  double  tides  to  keep  myself  in  any  thing  like 
common  temper  at  the  sight  of  so  mudi  vermin  as  infested  us  on  all  sides.— 
Rat— rat — rat-— nothmg  out  rait 

SHEFHEEV. 

After  a',  the  most  awfu'  ratten  is  the  Deuk.  I'll  never  say  we  vrere  yean- 
bairns  agen. 

MOSES  EDEEHI. 
NOATB. 

Yes,  Rabbi ;  it  is  a  fool  who  hath  spoken.  The  Duke  is  no  f^.  If  I  could 
have  opposed  the  carrying  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill  by  bearing  my  bosom  to 
the  blow,  I  would  have  done  it;  but  I  cannot  impute  hw  motives  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He — alter  his  opinions  for  the  ordinary  and  dirty  temp- 
tations which  sway  the  Dawsons  and  Peels,  the  Bathursts  and  the  Westmore- 
lands,  and  the  other  very  small  and  miserable  deer  who  are  so  well  designated 
by  the  name  of  vermin,  base  and  not  to  be  trusted — He,  the  hero  of  all  the 
fields  of  Spain,  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  the  topmost  spirit  of  the  world— Ae  Rat  ! 
James,  James,  I  should  have  blushed  to  hear  the  word  from  you,  if  in  those 
old  vellum  cheeks  there  was  blood  enough  for  a  blush. 

TICKLER* 

But,  Christopher 

KORTH. 

Your  pardon,  dearly  beloved  friend — I  wish  the  Duke  had  not  voted  and  ]e« 
gfidated  as  he  has  done ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  great  state 
question,  and  to  alter  his  opinion,  Mr  Tickler.  He  has  matter  of  high,  per- 
haps of  culpable  ambition,  to  sway  him — for  aught  I  know  the  Standard  may 
be  right  there— but  never  of  hw.  He  may  be  capable  of  being  an  Usurper 
r—never  of  being  a  Rat.  Who  ever  confoundai  Fouch^  with  Napoleon? 
What  infant  wiu  ever  mix  up  the  motives  of  a  Peel  with  those  of  Welling- 
ton ?  Fill  your  glass,  Mr  Edrehi.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  Glenlivet  iu 
Jerusalem  ? 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Ncin,  Mein  herr«    Sta  bueno.    Tish  gutes  drink. 

NORTH. 

Some  idiots  have  been  babbling  about  Scott's  ratting.  I  know  that  Scott, 
ten  years  ago,  said  the  Irish  Papists  should  get  what  they  clamoured  for.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  a  man  whose  imagination  lives,  if  I  may  say  so,^  among 
the  feelings  of  tliose  who  call  themselves  the  oppressed^— among  the  Saxons, 
the  Cavaliers,  the  Gael,  the  Jacobites,  &c.  &c.,  should  take  a  poetical  interest  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Papists.  It  is  his  nalurid  bias  as  a  novelist  But  wheth^ 
it  was,  or  was  not,  I  shall  always  contend  that  Scott  is  in  that  class  of  minds 
that  may — ^nay  must  choose  for  themselves  in  the  politics  of  this  world ;  in  fact, 
he  is  one  of  us,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth — ^who,  though  not  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  may  perhaps  upon  questions  great  or 
small,  err  as  grossly  as  the  most  ignorant,  nay  often  more  grossly. 

SHEFHERI). 

Ay,  true's  the  auld  sayin'— The  greatest  clerks  are  no  the  wisest  folk. 

NORTH. 

I  say,  these  men— the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  to  be  judged  by  rules  which  are  infallible  upon  Peel  or  Patt- 
more,  or  Bob  Wilson,  or  Bob  Waithman— or  any  of  the  xaBet^fAecnvf  oflfscou- 
rings  of  politics  or  pus. 

TICKLER. 

The  Times  people  published  a  passage  of  some  Life  of  old  Cumberland,  some 
time  since,  as  a  proof  that  Sir  Walter  had  long  entertained  the  opinions  which 
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have  been  ihrust  into  his  mouth  of  late.  Nothing  coald  be  rodre  ttn^ly  fait 
lacious  than  the  dtation  made  by  these  doll  dogs.  In  that  passage.  Sir  Walter 
regretted  that  military  employment  had  not  been  granted  to  the  Paddy  Papists, 
at  the  time  Dicky  Cumberland^  an  old  erony  of  mine,  by  the  way,  but  a  poor 
body  after  all-— wrote  his  very  fad6,  thoii^h  genteel  comedy  of  the  West  In- 
dian. When  Scott  wrote  that  sentence,  aU  that  restriction  was  gone  by,— and 
he  might,  without  disturbing  any  dream  of  our  then  Protestant  ascendency, 
ha'ye  breathed  a  sigh  over  the  waste  of  Irish  energy  and  Irish  life,  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  foreign  countries, — he  might  have  eulogized  the  bravery  of  the  Irish 
Popish  soldier  in  foreign  armies,  without  serving  or  thinking  of  serving  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Popish  lawyer  in  the  Four  Courts  of  J>ablin* 

ODOHSaTY. 

Well !  As  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  I've  my  own  theory.  You'll  cite  me,  if  you 
please,  fine  things  here  and  there  about  them  i  but  on  the  whole,  where  was 
the  general  they  revered — where  even  the  staff-officer  ?— Such  a  set— But  I 
check  myself — ^by  and  by  my  book  will  appear.  Colburn  and  I  are  in  treaty 
about  it.    We  split  only  upon  L.500,  so  the  bargain  is  near  being  completed. 

NOaTH. 

Re^)enons.  What  I  was  saying  amounts  to  this:  We  allow  to  great  m^ 
that  for  which  we  most  judiciouidy  whip  and  even  hang  little  ones.  War  is 
an  universal  murder,  in  which  the  proficient  is  a  hero,  and  honoured  by  a 
statue,  opposite,  perhaps,  to  the  very  ^Mt  where  the  retail  practitioner  in  man- 
killing  is  hanged.  I  say  this  is  right.  I  can,  if  I  pleased,  give  the  reasons,  but 
there  is  no  need  now — Edr^hi,  the  bottle  is  with  you ; — But,  whether  I  think 
it  right  or  not,  the  world  thinks  it  right — and  it  is  enoii^h.  Compare,  there- 
fore, by  these  ordinary  and  everyday  fule$,  the  great  Duke  and  Mr  Robert 
Peel.  What  had  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon  to  gain  by  any  political  stroke  for 
the  good  or  bad  ?  Morgan,  by  the  by,  you  can  answer  for  me. 

0Ci>OH£a7T. 

Ay,  ay,*  sir 

NORTH. 

.  You  and  I  were  together  when  the  first  of  these  celebrated  Noctes  be^yi— ' 
no  one  else — I  have  read  the  report  of  our  conversation^  and  inaccurate  as 
these  reports  generally  are,  they  yet  convey  somewhat  the  substance  of  what 
we  say.  In  my  reported  talk  of  that  night,  sir,  I  remarked  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  not  obtain  any  additional  honour  for  being  the  author  of 
the  very  best  of  all  possible  corn  bills.  I  daresay  I  said  the  words — at  all 
events  I  thought  the  thought,  and  I  now  stick  to  it. 

ODOHERTY. 

The  phrase  I  remember  well — Pass  the  jug,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  fill  first.    This  is  rather  weak. 

TICKLER. 

A  fault  easily  mended ;  put  another  half- pint  of  Glenlivet  into  the  jug* 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha,  ha— Timotheus,  the  meal  wad  tlien  be  abune  the  maut.  It's  no  easy 
to  mend  a  jug.  I  hae  mony  a  time  thocht  it  took  as  muckle  natural  genius 
to  mak  a  jug  of  punch  as  an  epic  poem,  sic  as  Paradise  Lost,  or  even  Queen 
Hynde  hersell. 

ODOHERTY. 

More,  my  friend,  more.  I  think  an  ingenious  comparison  between  these 
works  of  intellect  could  be  easily  made  by  a  man  of  a  metaphysical  turn  of 
mind. 

NORTH. 

A  more  interesting  consideration  would  be,  the  effect  produced  upon  the  na- 
tional character,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  modes  of  preparing  the  dif- 
ferent beverages  of  different  countries.  Much  of  the  acknowledged  inferior- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  wine  countries,arises  from  the  circumstance  of  ha- 
ving their  liquor  prepared  to  their  hand.  There  is  no  stretch  of  imagination 
in  pouring  wine  reaay  made  from  carafe,  or  barochio,  or  flask,  into  a  glass 
— the  operation  is  merely  mechanical ;  whereas,  among  us  punch  drinkers, 
the  necessity  of  a  nightly  manufacture  of  a  most  intricate  kind,  calls  forth 
habits  of  industry  and  forethought — induces  a  taste  for  chemical  experiment 
—improves  us  in  hygrometry,  and  many  other  sciraces-^to  say  nothing  of  tbt 


I  care  nothing  aboitt  poHtici  now.  The  Gomtituiiott  is  undermtned ;  but 
perhiiM  the  old  walls  may  hang  together  long  enough  to  shelter  what  remains 
of  my  brief  allotted  span*— I  daresay  the  Tories  wiU  get  frightened  ere  ano- 
ther Session,  and  muster  about  the  Duke  again.  I  shall  be  surprised  at  no* 
thing. 

MOSVS  £DaXHI 

M/^n*l'*'^tt8e  me,  sare,  dat  ist  von  sheep  goeth  hinter  anoder  sheep. 

TICKLSa. 

Yea,  eyen  though  the  wolf  be  at  the  gate. 

OnOHEaTT* 

The  Duke,  I  think,  might  yet  get  back  the  Tories ;  but  one  preliminary  is 
indispensable-^he  inust  pUy  the  Deyil>— I  mean  the  Husky,  with  Mr  Peer. 

MOSES  £DRHHI. 

Make  Herr  Peel  de-«*de— Azazel,  de  Schkape  goat— yat  you  eall,  and  send 
him  into  de  dibr^-^into  de  grand  desert. 

(Fiiis  hupipe,  and  smoka  vigorously^^HrMng  his  beard*) 

ODOHBRTY. 

His  desert,  certainly — ^Well,  I  think  I  shall  try  a  cherry  stalk  too— -Hand  mo 
that  bushel  of  pipes  in  the  comer,  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deil  a  bit  sail  ye  smoke  till  ye  gie  us  a  sang  first.  Come,  Captain,  clear 
your  aid  pipes. 

NORTH. 

Odoherty,  I  am  told  you  sometimes improyize  now-a-days— Is  it  so?  Where 
haye  you  picked  it  up  ?   Can  you  actually  do  the  trick  ? 

SHEPHERD* 

Improyeeie  ?  Can  the  Captain  improyeeze  ?    What  next  ? 

ODOHBRTY. 

Improyize  ?  To  be  sure  I  do.  Hang  it.  Lord  Byron  was  never  more  mis- 
taken than  when  he  said  we  English 

TICKLER. 

We  English  .*— ^I  like  that— ^three  Scotchmen,  a  Munster  bogtrotter,  atid  a 
Morocco  Jew. 

ODOHERTY. 

Time,  my  honest  old  gaffer ;  the  schoolmaster  has  not  been  long  enough 
abroad  yet  to  tie  our  tongues,  at  least  mine— to  the  full  pirnickitiness  of  prim 
propriety.  I  say  Byron  was  never  more  mistaken  than  when  he  denied  to  u» 
the  power  of  improvizing. 

NORTH. 

His  lordship.  Sir  Morgan,  allowed,  I  think,  that  Mr  Hook  was  an  impro* 
pisatore. 

ODOHERTY. 

*'  Ay,"  said  Theodore,  when  he  heard  it — (some  of  the  shabby  rascals 
about  a  shabby  administration  were  persecuting  him  at  the  time,  out  of  spite 
for  his  political  writings) — "  however  that  may  be,  I  am  a  damned  unludqf-^ 
tory"  Beyond  question.  Hook,  one  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  of  companions, 
the  very  king  of  table-wits,  does  shine  astonishingly  in  this  feat — the  rhymes 
appear  to  tumble  into  their  places  by  magic*  You  know  his  rhymes  on  Da- 
via  Ximenes  ? 

TICKLER. 
ODOHERTY. 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  David  Ximtnes— 
A  naturalized  Jew." 

HOSES  EDREHi  {dropping  his  pipe,) 
Sare? 

ODOHERTY. 

I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  my  old  flower  of  Aldgate— 

"  Here  lieth  the" 

111  be  hanged  if  that  unbelieving  son  of  Satan  has  not  put  the  rhyme  out  of  my 
head.  N'importe.    Here,  then,  I  call  bumpers,  bumpers— 4et  us  all  improvise. 


I  lay  a  wager  of  six  to  four  in  any  eoin^  not  exceeding  a  BhiUing,  that  not  one 
of  you  breaks  down.  .As  for  me^  I  oan  jingle  like  a  butOr  oart* 

SHXFHSRP. 

And  what  wull  it  be  aboot  ? 

OOOHB&TT, 

Are  you  filled  ? 

MO&TH. 

All  filled.    Now,  don't  eome  Twisa  OTer  ua— let  it  be  a  real  offhand-—— 

ODOHSRTT. 

Here^  then>  is  at  once  the  toastj  and  the  subject  of  our  yerse. 
**  May  due  contempt  await  on  Peel." 
{Drinks — north,  sqspherd,  tioklbr,  and  Ei>iaiHi,  follow  the  ea* 
ample.    Shout  from  outside  proves  that  the  company  in  other  parts  of 
the  tavern  have  caught  the  sonorous  voice  (^  odohbrty,  and  have 
hastened  vociferously  to  honour  his  toast, 

ODOHERTY. 

Vox  populi !  Yet  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  still  cheered.  What  a  set 
of  spoons! 

TICKLER. 

The  rising  talent  of  the  country ! 

NORTH. 

What  my  right  honourable  friend  Mr  Croker  says  is  undeniably  true- 
That  upon  no  other  principle  could  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  such  average 
idiots  hie  gathered  in  any  country  of  Christendom. 

SHBPHBRD. 

But  Maister  Crocker  himsell's  no  an  idiot— but  ane  o'  the  cleverest  fallows 
in  the  land.    It's  pity  that    ■■■■■ 

OnOHBRTY. 

Come^  I  begin,  long  measure.    Follow  ye  all  as  Fhcebus  inspires. 

A  BUCOLICAL. 

%ttt  foliated  «  (ont^ntUn  in  j^onottt  of  Mx  ^S^ttt  Veet 

ODOHERTY.    (CAflnte— Air,  A  pot  cfgood  ale*) 

0  Tories,  dear  Tories,  who  still  are  as  true^- 
In  spite  of  defeat — and  as  trusty  as  steel. 

An  apostate,  a  trimmer,  a  rat  is  in  view, 
So  after  him,  boys,— and  come  spit  upon  Pexl. 

Now,  Mr  North — the  chant  is  with  your  worship, 

NORTH. 

We  once  were  deceived — though  his  talent  was  small, 

Wi^hy  washy  his  matter,  conceited  his  squeal. 
For  Toryhood  loyal  we  pardon'd  it  all. 

But  this  having  vanish'd — G^d  day,  Mr  Peei^  {Nods  to  Ticklbr.) 

TICKLER. 

1  don't  doubt  ye  will  say  he  was  train'd  to  a  twisty 
That  a  spinning-bred  statesman  was  used  to  a  wheel. 

But,  punning  apart,  did  there  ever  exist. 
So  barefaced  a  turncoat  as  Westbury's  Peel  ?  {Nods  to  Shephbrd.) 

BHEPHERD. 

Comin'  bv  Prestonpans,  I  foregathered  wi'  Nanse; 

And  it  s  "  Luckie,"  quo'  I,  "  something  stinks  in  your  creel." 
And  it's  *^  Hoots,  sir,"  quo*  she,  *'  let  die  baddies  al>e^ 

They're  gaun  up  to  the  Advocate  and  Mr  Peel." 

{Nods  to  the  HAMti.) 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

I  nose  him  a  shoe,  but  his  tribe  ish  not  good. 

The  schentleman'sh  sblimy  and  shlippy  as  huile. 
For  he  try  do  S))ir  Masseh— nlat  ish  if  nim  could. 

But  ha !  ha !  vat  a  tartar  to  turn  upon  Beel* 
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ODOHERTY. 

You  Tories  seem  to  me  to  be  giving  up  hope  about  every  thing:.  That's 
horrid  stuff,  Christopher.  You  ought  not  to  wish  success  to  these  folks.  For 
disguise  their  plans  as  they  may,  can  there  be  any  doubt  what  the  real  ulti« 
mate  object  of  Brougham's  Schoolmasters  are  ?  And  can  you,  even  now,  ne« 
gleet  any  opportunity  of  at  least  putting  a  remora  in  their  way  ? 

MOSES  EDKEHI. 

Senor  North,  kenn'st  du  de  saying  of  Ben  Syra  ? 

NORTH. 

Yea,  truly ;  and  a  wise  one  that  is — "  He  that  gives  honour  to  his  enemy, 
is  liie  to  an  ass."    What  say  you  to  that,  James  ? 

SHEFHBRI). 

Ditto— ditto—ditto— Claw  me  and  111  claw  thee.  When  will  the  tinklefs 
speak  a  guid  word  o'  ony  o'  our  folk  f 

NORTH. 

Why,  that  sort  of  thing  appears  to  be  much  on  the  decline  just  at  present. 
I  see  almost  all  the  Whig  papers  puffing  Murray's  concern  very  potently. 

ODOHERTY. 

Nothing  like  liberality.  I  wonder  what  Croker  now  thinks  of  the  style 
Bonaparte  is  talked  of  in  the  Family  Library.  Heavens !  if  he  has  not  cleatt 
forgotten  his  papers  in  the  Quarterly  some  five  or  six  years  back,  what  must 
be  his  wrath  in  steing  such  productions  coming  out  of  Albemarle  street ! 

TICKLER. 

I  expect  to  find  Johnson's  Toryism,  and  so  forth,  treated  as  contemptible 
weaknesses  in  the  Secretary's  own  edition  of  Boswell.  Nothing  like  the  marcb- 
of  intellect — it  is  taking  all  in. 

NORTH. 

As  to  Bonaparte — whether  Croker  himself  wrote  this  Life  of  him  or  no,  I 
ean't  say :  but  my  opinion  is,  that  if  it  were  so,  there  would  be  nothing  to  won* 
der  at.  When  he  used  to  vituperate  Napoleon,  remember  he  was  potent  for 
evil.  Yes,  even  at  St  Helena  his  name  and  his  words  were  playing  the  devil 
continually  all  over  Europe.  He  was  then  an  enemy,  and  to  have  honoured 
him  would,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  has  laid  down,  have  been  the  part  of  an  idiot. 
But  now,  God  pky  us,  he  sleeps  sound  beneath  a  thousand  weight  of  granite^ 
and  shame  on  tne  mortal  who  dares  deny  that  he  waa  the  greatest  man  of  th» 
last  thousand  years. 

SHEPHERD. 

Greater  than  Shakspeare  ^  or  Newton  ^  or— 

NORTH. 

l"  mean  the  greatest  Warrior  and  the  greatest  Prince — ^and  whatever  Dr 
Clhanning  may  think,  it  is  my  opinion  that  these  are  characters  not  to  be  main- 
tained on  a  slender  stock  of  bram.  That  worthy  scribe  says,  Bonaparte  has 
added  *'  no  new  thought  to  the  old  store  of  human  intellect."  It  must  be^ 
admitted,  that. he  meithf  r  printed  reviews  nor  preached  sermons — but  still  F 
have  a  sort  of  notion  that  Bonaparte  was  a  more  powerful- minded  tJnitarian 
than  Dr  Channing.  In  fact,  laying  his  battles  and  victories,  and  even  hia 
lavrs  and  diplomacy  out  of  view,  I  am  willing  to  stake  his  mere  table-talk  at' 
St  Helena  against  all  tlie  existing  written  wi^om  of  the  United  States. 

ODOHERTY. 

Yon  may  safely  do  so.  North.    Just  turn  to  that  one  page,  in  which  Bona* 

Earte  demolishes  Spurzheim.  Those  three  or  four  sentences  are  worth  all  that 
as  yet  been  written  on  the  subject    Let  Mr  Combe  answer  them,  if  he  can. 

NORTH. 

There  are  some  things  in  Murray's  little  book  which  puzzle  me.  It  is  said 
that  the  expedition  that  went  from  Cork  to  Portugal  in  IS08,  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington, had  been  originally  meant  for  an  attack  on  Mexica    Can  this  be  so  ? 

TICKLER. 

If  it  be,  the  secret  has  been  well  kept. 

ODOHERTY. 

None  of  us  had  the  least  notion  where  we  were  bound  for.  I  myself,  Rabbi^  * 
ihought  of  the  coast  of  Barbary— others  said  Sicily.    We  were  all  quite  con- 
founded when  the  news  from  Spain  arrived,  and  after  that  there  were  few 
doubts  amongst  us. 
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is  like  to  be  the  case  with  the  Muscovite  for  another  season  or  so,  I  rentnre  to 
hint  The  Txutku  are  bad  enoagb,  I  admits  but  not  quite  so  incorrigiUe  in 
their  simplicity  as  our  High  Churchmen. 

OOOHEaTY. 

Phillipotto^  for  instance^—* 

"  In  his  living  of  Stanhope^  as  gay  as  you  please." 

SHEPHERD. 

There  is  an  auld  Scots  rhyme,  Rabbi»  that  says,-i- 

*'  The  Devil  and  the  Dean  begin  with  ae  letter- 
When  the  Deil  gets  the  Dean,  the  Kirk  will  be  the  better." 

ODOHERTY. 

No  idiots  are  like  the  Tories,  depend  upon  it.  Only  look  at  Stinl:omalee 
And  King's  College!  Activity,  union,  craft,  indomitable  perseverance  on  the 
one  side — indolence,  indecision,  internal  distrust  and  jealousies,  calf-like  sim- 
plicity, and  cowardice  intolerable  on  the  other — to  say  nothing  of  jobbing 
without  end.  'Tis  enough  to  make  a  horse  sick  to  compare  Brougham,  Hor- 
ner, and  these  indefatigable  Professors— all  at  one,  all  alive,  all  moving,  and 
already  succeeding  in  every  thing — with  Blomfield  bullying  Copplestone, 
Copplestone  fawningly  undermining  Blomfield,  little  Coleridge  spinning  let- 
ters— Quintin  Dick->— Proh  Jupiter ! — the  higglings  about  l^omerset-House — 
the  sycophantish  intrigues  with  the  Stinkomalee  folks  themselves — the  unfilled 
purse — the  drooping  hope — the  beggarly  nonsense  about  degrees,  and  gowns, 
and  hours  for  chapel !  Oh,  Rabbi,  Rabbi,  whether  shall  the  Sadducees  or  the 
Pharisees  have  our  heartiest  curse ! 

RABBI. 

Sichem  marries  de  vife,  and  Mifgaeus  is  shircumshised. 

SUEFHERD. 

.  The  Family  Library,  puttin'  oot  at  John  Murray's,  is  hooevcr  ae  Tory  spe- 
culation that  lucks  tveel.   I  think  they'll  hae  the  heels  of  the  Leeberals  thtre. 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes,  if  they  go  on  as  they've  begun  ;  but  that's  a  question.  If  old  Consta- 
ble had  lived,  his  Miscellany  would  have  done  splendidly — for  now  he's  gone, 
Archie  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man.  He  had  pluck  enough  for  any 
thing  in  his  trade — his  hand  was  open,  his  eye  was  keen — ^and  he  evidently 
had  seen  through  the  shallowness  of  most  of  his  old  associates,  and  was  resol- 
ved to  put  at  least  a  strong  leaven  of  Tory  talent  into  their  Whis  douffh — 
But  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  little  has  been  done  since,  tnat  I  think 
he  would  have  patronised.    . 

TICKLER. 

Except  John  Lockhart'ff  Biography  of  Bums,  and  Httle  Chambers's  histpries 
of  the  Rebellions^  no  original  works  of  much  note  have  been  published  in  the 
Miucriknj — ^unless  very  lately — for  I  confess  I  have  not  seen  the  concern 
these  six  months  or  so. 

NORTH. 

Why,  there  are  other  things  decent  enough ;  but,  on  the  whole,  ^tis  not  a 
Tery  thriving  affair — it  wants  a  head— and  I  beHeve  the  circulation  ia  no  great 
matter. 

ODOHEKTY. 

Considerable,  I  am  told ;  but  nothing  to  the  Useful  Knowledge  concern. 

TICKLER. 

Broug&am's  Committee  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  put  forth  a  few  admiraUe 
trae^— most  admirable  ones— Charles  Bell's,  for  example.  But  of  all  the  in- 
fernal, pompouSj  unmeaning,  unintelligible  trash  that  ever  mortal  eye-lid 
darkened  over,  commend  me  to  the  htttories  and  biographies  of  the  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  Where  brougham  has  picked  up  such  a  squad  of  boobies, 
h^ven  only  can  telL  I  Uiink  you  said,  last  time  we  ^let,  that  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  promised  better. 

MORTIf. 

YeB ;  but  even  there  the  second  Number  is  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  first ; 
and  the  first,  after  all,  was  more  attractive  for  the  wood- cuts  than  the  writing* 
But  Chatles  Knight's  an  able  and  worthy  fellow,  and  I  hope  he  11  bestir  himself 
and  prosper. 
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ODOHERTY. 

You  Tories  seem  to  me  to  be  giving  up  hope  about  every  thing.  That's 
horrid  stuff,  Christopher.  You  ought  not  to  wish  success  to  these  folks.  For 
disguise  their  plans  as  they  may,  can  there  be  any  doubt  what  the  real  ulti* 
mate  object  of  Brougham's  Schoolmasters  are  ?  And  can  you,  even  now,  ne* 
gleet  any  opportunity  of  at  least  putting  a  remora  in  their  way  ? 

MOSES  EDKEHI. 

Senor  North,  kenn'st  du  de  saying  of  Ben  Syra  ? 

NORTH. 

Yea,  truly ;  and  a  wise  one  that  is — "  He  that  gives  honour  to  his  eneroy^ 
is  like  to  an  ass."    What  say  you  to  that,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ditto— ditto — ditto — Claw  me  and  Til  claw  ^ee.  When  will  the  tinklen 
speak  a  guid  word  o'  ony  o'  our  folk  f 

NORTH. 

Why,  that  sort  of  thing  appears  to  be  much  on  the  decline  just  at  present. 
I  see  almost  all  the  Whig  papers  puffing  Murray's  concern  very  potently. 

ODOHERTY. 

Nothing  like  liberality.  I  wonder  what  Croker  now  thinks  of  the  style 
Bonaparte  is  talked  of  in  the  Family  Library.  Heavens !  if  he  has  not  cleai^ 
forgotten  his  papers  in  the  Quarterly  some  five  or  six  years  back,  what  must 
be  his  wrath  in  steing  such  productions  coming  out  of  Albemarle  street ! 

TICKLER. 

I  expect  to  find  Johnson's  Toryism,  and  so  forth,  treated  as  eontempMbk 
weaknesses  in  the  Secjetarv's  owii  edition  of  Boswell.  Nothing  like  the  marcb 
of  intellect — it  is  taking  all  in. 

NORTH. 

As  to  Bonaparte — whether  Croker  himself  wrote  this  Life  of  him  or  no,  I 
ean't  say ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  if  it  were  so,  thtre  would  be  nothing  to  won-' 
der  at.  When  he  used  to  vituperate  Napoleon,  remember  he  was  potent  for 
evil.  Yes,  even  at  St  Helena  his  name  and  his  words  were  ptaying  the  devil 
continually  all  over  Furope.  He  was  then  an  enemy,  and  to  have  honoured 
him  would,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  has  laid  down,  have  been  the  part  of  an  idiot. 
But  now,  God  pky  us,  he  sleeps  sound  beneath  a  thousand  weight  of  granite. 
Mid  ^ame  on  the  mortal  who  dares  deny  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  the 
last  thousand  years. 

SHEPHERD. 

Greater  than  Shakspeare  ^  or  Newton  ^  or 

NORTH. 

r  mean  the  greatest  Warrior  and  the  greatest  Prince — and  whatever  Dr 
^banning  may  think,  it  is  my  opinion  that  these  are  diaracters  not  to  he  main* 
tained  on  a  slender  stock  of  brain.  That  worthy  scribe  says,  Bonaparte  has 
added  ''  no  new  thought  to  the  old  store  of  human  intellect.''  It  must  be 
admitted,  tlnit.he  ueitlif  r  printed  reviews  nor  preached  sermons — ^but  still  I 
haye  a  sort  of  notion  that  Bonaparte  was  a  more  powerful- minded  Unitarian 
than  Dr  Channing.  In  fact,  laying  his  battles  and  victories,  and  even  his 
laws  and  diplomacy  out  of  view,  I  am  willing  to  stake  his  mere  table-talk  at 
St  Helena  against  all  ^e  existing  written  wi^om  of  the  United  States. 

ODOHERTY. 

You  may  safely  do  so.  North.  Just  turn  to  that  one  page,  in  which  Bona* 
parte  demolishes  Spurzheim.  Those  three  or  four  sentences  are  worth  all  that 
has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject.    Let  Mr  Combe  answer  them,  if  he  can. 

NORTH. 

There  are  some  things  in  Murray's  little  book  which  puzzle  me.  It  is  said 
that  the  expedidon  that  went  from  Cork  to  Portugal  in  1S08,  under  Lord  Wel« 
lington,  had  been  originally  meant  for  an  attack  on  Mexica    Can  this  be  so  .^ 

TICKLER. 

I#it  be,  the  secret  has  b^en  well  kept. 

ODOHERTY. 

None  of  us  had  the  least  notion  where  we  were  bound  for.  I  myself.  Rabbi,. ' 
thought  of  the  coast  of  Barbary — others  said  Sidlv.    We  were  all  quite  con- 
founded when  the  news  firom  Spain  arrived,  ana  after  that  there  were  few 
doubts  amongst  us. 
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MOSES  EDREHI. 

Ich  bin  den  in  Algczira — No  gasettes  dere,  sare. 

TICKLER. 

Hand  me  that  lit  le  volume,  Odoherty.  What  a  clever  fellow  George 
Cruickshank  is.  They  said  be  was  a  mere  caricaturist.  Sir,  he  is  a  painter, 
a  great  painter.  Look  at  somfe  of  these  things.  What  fire,  what  life,  in  this 
of  the  bridge  of  Areola !  or  here  in  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  !  What  utter 
dismay  and  terror  in  this  flight  from  Waterloo  !  Look  at  Boney  here  sledging 
it  away  from  the  Muscorites^Oh,  what  a  dreary  waste  !— or  at  these  Cossacks 
charging  over  the  snow.  I  protest  I  thought  wood-cutting  had  died  with 
Bewick ;  but  these  things  arc  even  far  beyond  his  mark. 

SHEPHERD. 

To  me  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  is*  the  maist  touchins5  o'  them  all.  Oh,  thae 
wilbws !  and  the  bare  hill- side  beyond,  and  the  solitary  eagle  ! 

NORTH. 

Murray  does  things  in  style,  certainly.  But  1  should  think  he  was  over* 
doing  in  the  decorations.  What' sale  can  cover  such  expenses  as  these  ?  Six- 
teen engravings— half  a  dozen  on  steel — in  two  little  volumes,  selling  for  ten 
shillings.    It  can't  do. 

ODOHEHTY. 

It's  very  well  for  a  splash  at  starting.  But  I  must  say,  a  few  good  portraits 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  The  heads  of  the  Emperor  and  his  son  are 
capital.    Those  of  Josephine  and  Maria  Louisa  I  think  very  poor  and  stiff. 

NORTH. 

That's  probably  the  fault  of  the  confounded  French  limners.  Even  they 
could  not  degrade  the  divine  outline  of  Napoleon's  features.  But  any  ordinary 
head  must  suffer  in  such  hands ;  and  yet  I'm  told  they  turned  up  their  ugly 
snouts  at  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

0l)0HERty. 

The  Romans  had  more  sense — they  all  but  Worshipped  both  Lawrence  and 
Wilkie.  At  the  present  time,  no  one  can  either  write  a  book  or  paint  a  pic* 
ture  worth  three  halfpence  but  in  this  country.    The  fact  is  undeniable. 

.  Tickler. 

And  how  many  can  either  Write  or  paint  weH'^ere  ? 

KORTH. 

The  present  company  excepted,  of  course— I  consider  there  are  about  ^vq 
or  six  good  hands  going  in  either  line— not  more. 

TICKLER. 

So  inany  ? 

NORTH. 

Let  me  see,  painters — Wilkie,  one ;  Lawrence,  two ;  Turner,  three ;  Cal- 
cott,  four;  Constable,  five;  Willie  Allan,  six.    Come,  there's  more  than  I 
thought — Prout,  seven  ;  Leslie,  eight ;  Stewart  Newton,  nine ;  Thomsop  of 
Duddingston,  ten ;  Landseer,  eleven ;  and,  to  make  up  a  dozen,  we  may  slump 
Pickersgill,  and  Etty,  and  Jackson,  and  Philips,  and  Mulready. 

TICKLER. 

Greek  Williams,  I  suggest,  ought  not  to  be  left  out. 

NORTH. 

Peccavi !  Place  him  about  the  middle  of  the  list,  and  then  the  dozen  will 
be  a  baker's  one. 

ODOHERTY. 

Then,  as  to  sculptors. 

NORTH. 

Why,  Chantrey  and  Westmacbtt  are  the  only  persons  worth  much— and 
they  appear  to  roe  to  be  equals^  notwithstanding  all  that  Allan  Cunningham 
may  lay  down  thereanent. 

ODOHERTY. 

Westmacott's  Waterloo  vase  is  the  greatest  work  of  aft  ever  yet  produced  in 
England.  It  will  be  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  noblest  palace  in  the  world, 
Windsor  Castle^  and  I  hope  the  King  thinks  so. 

TICKLER.  .    . 

The  King  <*tn**— poor  gentleman,  I  am  happy  to  learn*  that  he  \%  permit- 
ted to  have  an  opinion  even  upon  a  potsherd  or  a  pipkin. 
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ODOHEETY. 

He  is  indeed,  as  Lord  Kenyoii  says,  a  most  oppressed  man.      * 

NORTH. 

If  we  may  indulge  in  the  belief,  and  I  do  not  see  any  thing  wrong  in  the 
thought,  that  departed  spirits  are  permitted  to  look  upon  the  afikirs  of  the 
world  which  they  have  Irft,  with  an  interest  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that 
which  they  felt  when  in  the  flesh,  how  sorrowing  must  now  be  the  spirit  of 
King  George  lit.— of  him,  who  dedared  that,  he  would  sooner  lay  his  head 
upon  the  block  than  consent  to  the  fatal  measure  which  has  now  been  forced 
upon  his  reluotant  and  deceired  son. 

SHEPHBAD. 

Wasna  that  sayin'  denied  to  be  the  auld  King's  ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  by  old  Lord  Grenville,  who  has  lost  all  his  faculties^  as  appears  by  hit 
last  pamphlet. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,«but  the  Duke  of  BuckingHam  too-^— -* 

tiCKLER. 

Who  never  had  any  faculties  to  lose.  Who  would  value  the  testimony  of 
such  a  wiseacre,  even  though  we  throw  in  as  a  make-weight  the  carcass  of 
the  Buckinghamshire  dragoon  ? 

OnOHERTY. 

F  should  be  the  last  person  for  intermeddling  in  a  family  dispute,  but  I 
must  say,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  letter  from  Rome  to  the  Aylesbury 
people  was  most  disgusting.  There  was  one  man  in  England  whom  he  dared 
.to  insult  with  impunity,  and  that  was  his  son ;  he  therefore  did  what  no  other 
man  ever  ventured  to  do— abused  the  Marquis  of  Chandos. 

TIClCLER. 

By  all  accounts  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited  young  fellows  in  Eng« 
land,  and  one  whose  conduct  in  this  business  has  been*  highly  honourable. 
But  why  do  we  waste  our  time  about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  his*  opi- 
nions ?    George  III.,  you  were  saying,  is  the  last  Protestant  king  of  England. 

NORTH. 

No,  Mr  Tickler,  I  said  no  such  thing :  I  said  that 'our  King  George  IV, , 
as  true  a  Protestant  as  his  father,  has  been  cheated  and  bullied  into  a  measure 
which  he  hated,  hates,  and  will  continue  to  bate. 

ODOHERTY. 

I  wish  you  had  seen  how  he  took  Wetherell,  with  both  his  arms,  at  the 
levee.    I  was  close  behind  him,  thanks  to  our  friend,  the  Thanes 

SHEPHERB. 

What  for,  then,  did  he  gie  his  consent  ?  Could  he  no  have  faulded*  his 
hands  ahinS  his  back  ? 

.    NORTH. 

In  his  circumstances,  he  could  scarcely  have  acted^  otherwise  than  he  did. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  giving  his  consent  to  a  measure,  which,  if  delayed 
another  year,  would  have  been  carried  without  his  consent,  and  carried  with 
all  the  horrors  and  bloodshed  of  a  civil  war. 

TICKLER. 


Civil  war?     Where  ? 

In  Ireland. 

Pishl 

«  • 

Stuff! 


NORTH. 

TICKLER. 

OnOHERTV. 

NORTH. 


Aye,  gentlemen,  pish !  and  stuff !  are  very  fine  arguments  with  us*  when  oter 
our  toddy,  (by  the  by,  the  old  Rabbi  is  asleep,)  but  they  would  not  sound 
well  at  the  council-board  of  a  great  nation.  The  King  was  told  of  varione 
armies  being  in  the  field  in  Ireland^of  whole  districts  rising  en  ma#f  e— — • 

onoHia^Y. 

And  after  mass. 


• 
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KORTH. 

Let  ifte  go<m,  sir,  I  request.  He  was  told  that  ^e  Association  wielded  the 
force,  moral  and  physical,  of  their  country — he  heard  of  crusades  against  the 
I^teBtants  of  Ulster,  and  threats  of  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  all  other 
Quarters  of  the  islands-he  saw  that  his  Liord  Lieutenants,  and  his  law*officers, 
aid  not  try  to  repress  these  things  ;  and  he  was  told  that  their  inactivity  arose 
from  their  perfect  knowledge  that  their  interference  would  he  useless.  Such 
was  the  picture  of  Ireland,  j>reseBted  to  him  on  the  first  authority. 

TICKLER. 

But  England^— 

NORTH. 

I  was  coming  to  it.  The  feeling  of  England  is,  I  know,  firmly  Protestant, 
hut  we  must  ail  take  the  colouring  of  our  ideas  from  the  circles  with  which  we 
mix.  Here,  then,  he  saw  th6  seven  men  who  were,  selected.by  himself  as  the 
very  heads  of  the  Protestant  party,  iirmly  united  in  declaring,  that  the  time 
for  passing  this  atrocious  measure  had  come-^e  saw  that  all  his  own  do- 
mestic court  were  of  the  same  opinion— the  House  of  Commons— faithful.re- 
presentatives  of  the  people!  were  favourable  by  an  immense  majority — the 
House  of  Lords  went  the  same  way — the  Suraners,  Copplestones,  Ryders, 
Knoxes,  Parkers,  and  other  disgraces  of  the  church,  openly  supported  the  Po- 
pish claims — many  others,  Blomfield,  for  example,  doing  the  same  indirect- 
ly.  is  it  quite  fair,  to  expect,  that  the  King  was  to  oppose  all  this  weight 
alone}  Sir,  you  are  hard. upon  a  man  at  his  years,  fast  approaching  the  term 
allotted  by  the  Psalmist  for  human  life.  ' 

TICKLER. 

;  North — ^North — I  shall  not  say  a  word  against  the  King — what  I  feel  shall 
die  here^  in  this  heart,  but  it  is  evident  that  you  are  ratting«->yes,  you,  Chris- 
topher. • 

NORTH. 

Nay,  do  not  bend  those  swarthy  brows  on  me.  I  protest  to  Heaven  you 
are  as  bad  as  the  Quarterly. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha !  hai  hai  Mr  North  a  rotton ! ! !  Who'd  believe  that? 

NORTH. 

Shepherd,  though  I  am  happy  to  see  you  at  my  table,  I  shall  never  think  of 
regulating  my  politics  by  the  standard  of  Mount  Benger.  No,  Tickler,  I  am 
not  a  rat. 

OnOHERTY. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  you  are  somewhat  like,  Christopher.  Here— you 
have  already  to-night  defended  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  conduct,  and  arie 
now  most  uproarious  in  panegyrising  the  King,  for  consenting  to  a  measure 
which  you  say  that  both  you  and  he  disapproved.  , 

NORTH. 

Morgan,  I  bear  with  many  things  from  you.  I  say  again  and  again,  that'! 
was  all  along  against  the  measure,  that  I  would  haVe  voted  against  it,  and 
spdcen  against  it,  as  vehemently  as  I  wrote  against  it,  and  as  I  shall  continue 
to  write  against  it.  I  was  only  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  persons,  one  of 
whom  I  idolized,  and  for  the  other  of  whom  I  feel  tlie  true  constitutional  af- 
fection and  respect.  I  Qwn  that  I  cannot  divine  the  motives  ivhich  induced 
the  Duke  to  change. 

ODOHERTY. 

As  for  the  rubbish  about  Irish  insurrections — that's  all  my  eye.  Jack  Law- 
less's  march  upon  Baliybog,  where  my  friend  Sam  Gray,  with  forty  honest 
fellows,  made  him  run  for  his  life  at  the  head  of  his  ragamjiffins — a  cibin 
burnt  in  Tipperary — a  proctor  shot  in  Killballymurrahooinore — tell  these 
stories  to  the  marines.  Zounds,  man,  that's  the  everyday  pastime  of  Ireland^ 
-—I'd  not  know  the  country  if  it  was  not  going  on — ^it  would  iook  quite  cold 
and  comfortless. 

TICKLER. 

And  the  Association !  A  file  of  grenadiers  would  hare  dispersed  that  beg- 
garly knot— a  line  of  an  act  of  parliament  would  have  extinguished  them.  Do 
not  tell  me,  who  remember  the  suppression  of  the  Corresponding  Societies, 
and  other  Jacobin  Clubs^  consistiDg  as  they  did  of  men  of  hi|;h  aspiration' 
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and  great  talents^  backed  by  the  living  and  tremendous  force  of  the  whole  Ja- 
cobin power,  the  victorious  Jacobin  pover,  of  Europe.     And  diey  w^e  put 
down  m  the  middle  of  the  most  desperate  struggle  Oid  England  ever  was  en- 
gaged in — And  do  you  tell  me  about  these  beggarly  Irish  loons^headed  by, 
boobits — ^backed  by  boors^  with  no  intelltfct  at  all — ^nothing  but  a  few  noisy , 
tropes — and  no  rank  or  wealth  but  what  had  been  frightened  among  them-*-do  • 
you  tell  me  that  these  fellows — whose  Foxes  and  Greys  were  but  the  O'Coo- 
nells  and  the  Shiels— whose  Mackintoshes  and  Geralds  were  but  the  Law«. 
losses  and  the  0*Gorman  Mahons^-whose  foreign  strength  !  was  not  triumphs 
ant  France,  and  trembting  monarchy  all  over  the  world,  but  some  handfula 
of  beaten,  trampled,  crouching,  slavish  carbonari  ?  Do  you  tell  me  of  this, 
sir  }    No,  sir ;  at  aU  events^  the  Man  of  Waterloo  oould  not  have  believed 
this. 

NORTH. 

Probably  not — I  have  admitted  that  his  conduct  is  a  mystery  to  me  up  to 
this  hour.  But  if  I  were  to  make  a  guess,  I  confess  I  should  rather  incline  to 
the  theory  of  those,  who  are  not  few,  nor  unweighty  neither,  though  they 
don't  put  out  their  views  in  the  newsp{^rs,-^who  believe  that  Prince  Lieven 
could  give  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  this  knot  than  any  other  man  now 
in  England,  the  Duke  olone  excepted.  For  really,  except  the  Duke,  and  proi- 
bably  Sir  George  Murray,  I  don't  suppose  the  members  of  the  rat-cabinet  ever 
knew  why  they  were  ratting — I  mean  the  causa  causans^-They  ratted— I  mean 
Peel,  Bathurst,  and  so  form — merely  to  keep  their  places— I  suppose  you  will 
excuse  any  details  as  to  the  Chancellor's  case^ 

ODOHERTY.  • 

My  friends  in  the  Standard  suggest  that  the  Duke  has  the  design  of  making 
himself  Dictator,  apd  that  this  measure  was  carried  with  that  view. 

NOBTH. 

I  think  he  would  have  had  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  such  an  end,  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest. 

TICKLER. 

No— the  Protestants  were  Tory,  and  therefore  loyal — 90  tools  for  a  Crom^ 
welL  I  have  seen  a  little  paqaphlet  addressed  to  the  King,  in  which  a  very 
plausible  case  was  made  out. 

8H]E:FH£B1). 

Js  there  po  an  auld  prophecy  aboot  it  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  on  the  tomb  of  Arthur  at  Tintagel-— 

**  HiC  JACET  ArTHURUS,  REX  QUONDAM  RE3^QU£  FUTURES;" 

but  we  are  not  come  to  that  yet.    But  it  is  evident,  at  all  events,  that  he  vf 
)Slng  of  the  Ministry. 

ODOHERTY. 

The  Ministry  ! — the  slaves  !<— I'd  like  to  see  them  budge  without  his  or- 
fien,    {aings,) 

Wlien  the  heart  of  a  rat  is  oppress'd  with  cares^ 
The  mist  is  dispell'd  when  the  Duke  appears— 
With  the  fist  of  a  master  he  neatly,  nc^y 
Pulls  all  their  nos<  s  and  clouts  their  ears, 
places  and  wages  his  hands  disclose, 
3ut  bis  rough  toe  is  more  harsh  thap  thos^-— 
Sneaking 
And  quaking. 
Go  Fuuf&e 
And  shuffle. 
Or  else  sink,  like  Husky,  to  black  repose. 
And  is  it  not  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  Jupiter  and  ail  the  gods,  nothing  would 
give  me  more  delight  than  to  see  the  whole  of  the  servum  peeus-^the  ragao 
bash  rascals,  who  sham  being  ministers — tied  up,  some  fine  morning*  in  front 
pf  the  Horse  Guards  and  whipt. 

TICKLER* 

I  never  asked  for  a  place  under  Government  yet — and  I  have  no  love  for 
the  present  Government,  that  I  should  break  my  rule ;  but  if  I  thought  there 
was  any  chance  of  that  consummation,  I  should  send  in  a  most  humble  peti* 
ion  for  the  post  of  Provost  Marshal. 
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TICKLFR. 

There  is  nb  doubt  we  have  now  a  united  Government.  I  shoulJ  like  to  see 
tbem  disunite !  Iinagine  Peel  taking  a  view  of  the  subject^  unfortunately^  but 
most  conscientiously,  different  from  that  of  his  Noble  Friend — his  illustrious 
friend  at' the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  Imaeine  tlie  Right  Hon. 
John  Singleton  Baron  Lyndhnrst  having  the  ill  luck  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  Moet  Noble  Arthur  by  royal  permission. 

0D0Hx^T¥  (sings.). 
In  England  rules  King  Arthur, 
In  Ireland  rul^  King  Dan  ; 
King  George  of  Windsor  Castle^ 
Dethrone  them,  if  you  can. 
Come,  gentlemen,  there's  your  chorus,  sing  on. 

TICKLER  (sings,) 
King  George  of  Windsor  Castle, 

Aiid  Eke  of  Pimlico, 
Attend  unto  thy  Tickler, 
And  he  the  truth  will  shew* 

Chorus,  In  Elngland>  &c 

8 HE FH E  RD^  (singS.) 

The  crown,  sir,  and  the  sceptre," 

They  mak  a  bonny  show ; 
But  the  helmet  and  the  claymore 
Can  stand  and  give  t6e  blow. 

Chorus,  In  England,  &c. 
NORTH  (sings,) 
Up,  royal  heart  of  Brunswick, 
Glow,  blood  of  Lions,  glow; 
To  see  Uiee  Jackal-hunted 
Fills  many  a  breast  with  wo« 

Chorus,  In  England,  &c. 
TVCKLEK  (sings,) 
Though  age  my  back  be  bending, 

Thougb  my  hair  be  like  the  snow. 
Mount,  mount  thy  father's  charger — 
And  with  thee  I  still  will  go. 

Chorus^  In  England,  &c. 

0D0H£RTY  (siugS,) 

Though  a  wife  I've  lately  wedded. 

Ana  got  a  child  or  so ; 
I'm  yours  for  active  service, 

John  Anderson,  my  joe. 

Chorus,  In  England,  &c, 
NORTH  (singi^ 
If  King  and  Kirk  were  striving, 

I'd  have  you  for  to  know. 
As  dead  as  Dutchman's  herring 

This  crutch  should  strike  the  foe. 
Chorus,  {Omnes.) 
In  England  rules  King  Arthur, 

In  Ireland  rules  King  Dan  ; 
King  George  of  Windsor  Castle, 

Dethrone  them,  if  you  can. 

SHEFHERn. 

Wake,  Mr  Edrehi^Od,  the  auld  beardie  is  fast  asleep*    I'll  e'en  set  fira 
to  his  beard. 

(  Takes  the  candle.     The  Rabbi  wakes  on  the  eve  of  a  cortfltigration.) 

MOSES  EDREHI. 

Oh !  Abraham,  Izaak,  and  Gacoub  ! Scuse  me,  sare,  I  dreamd  I  vasgoln 

to  be  burnt  mit  Mendtz  Dacosta  in  a  painted  tub.     God  keep  us! 

8HEFHERD.. 

Ou,  ye  auld  Philistine,  and  yc  wad  be  smaMosa.     Here,  lean  en  my^ami, 
and  tak  care  no  to  break  yer  auld  nose.  (Curtain  fails. 
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China,  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  Kamchatka.- 
By  Captain  J.  D.  Cochrane,  R.N.  2  vols. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Present  State  of  Hayti  (St  Do- 
mingo), with  Remarks  on  its  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Laws,  Religion,  &c. 
By  James  Franklin.     Post  Svo,  lOs.  6d.' 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION^. 

LONDON. 


The  Rev.  W.  Liddiard  has  in  the  press 
**  The  Legend  of  Einsidlin,  a  tale  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  other  Poems,*'  dedicated  to 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

A  new  novel  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter is  in  considerate  forwardness,  en- 
titled **  Jesuitism  and  Methodism,**  wbilch 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  ready  for  publiea- 
tion  early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

Mr  Sharpe,  the  proprietor  of  the  An- 
niversary, will  start  a  new  periodical  at 
Midsummer  next.  It  will  combine  En- 
gravings from  the  finest  works  of  British 
art  that  can  be  procured,  with  cpntribu- 
.  tions  from  the  pens  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  day. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  Dr  Wait 
s(oC  Cambridge)  is  about  to  commence  a 
*'  Repertorium  Theologicum  ;*'  or  Criti- 
cal Record  of  Theological  Litenfture,  in 
which  Dissertations  on  Theological  An- 
jtiquities,  the  State  of  the  Text,  and  other 
subjects  of  necessary  enquiry,  will  be  con- 
tained ;  in  which  also.  Foreign  Works  on 
Divinity  will  be  condensed,  so  as  to  form 
a  complete  Work  of  J^efereuce  to  the 
Brblical  Scholar. 

Hiirs  Progressive  Drawing  Book  of 
Landscape,  drawn  on  stone,  from  original 
sketches  by  J.  B.  K<dd,  A.S.  A.  No.  I., 
just  published,  5s. ;  to  be  completed  in 
three  numbers. 

Hill's  Progressive  Drawing  Book  of 
Shipping,  from  original  sketches  from  na- 
ture. By  J.  Ewbank,  S.A.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  three  numbers,  5s.  each. 

A  little  Annual,  of  a  new  and  distinct 
class,  will  appear  on  the  first  of  Jane,  the 
contents  of  which  will  be  selected  princi- 
pally from  the  best  Englisb  writers,  an- 
cient and  modem,  and  arranged  under 
suitable  heads.  The  design,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  high  authority,  be- 
ing to  supply  an  appropriate  Reward- 
Book  for  the  young,  either  as  a  prize  at 
JSchooli  or  as  a  domestic  present.   To  be 


edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Parry,  M.A.  of 
St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  appear  the  first 
Monthly  Number  of  a  work,  to  be  en- 
titled, **  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of 
the  Zoological  Society  delineated  ;  being 
descriptions  and  figures,  in  illustration  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  living  Animals 
in  the  Society*s  Collection.*'  To  be  pub- 
lished with  the  authority  of  the  Council,, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  Vice- Secretary  of  the  Society. 
The  work  will  be  printed  by  Whitting^ 
bam  ;  and  the  numerous  engravings  to  be 
comprised  in  it  will  be  executed  on  wood 
by  Branston  and  Wright,  from  drawings 
by  Harvey.  Specimens  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  in  a  few  days. 

Preparing  for  publication,  John  Huss, 
or  the  Council  of  Constance,  a  Poem, 
accompanied  with  numerous  historical 
and  descriptive  Notes.     In  small  8vo. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  is  preparing  fof 
the  press  a  Life  of  Archbbhop  Cranmer, 
in  one  volume  8vo. 

.  The  Rev.  P.  All  wood  will  shortly  pub- 
lish  a  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  St  John  ; 
or  an  Analysis  of  the  Parts  of  that  Pro- 
phetical  Book,  relating  to  the  State  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  after  times.  In 
two  volumes  8vo. 

A  volume  of  Parochial  Letters  from  a 
beneficed  Clergyman  to  his  Curate,  treat- 
ing of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
subjects  relating  to  the  Pastoral  Cure, 
will  shortly  appear. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  has  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons preparing  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Cresswell  will  shortly 
publish  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Do^^ 
mestic  Duties,  in  12mo. 

A  new  edition  of  Dean  Graves*  Lec- 
tures on  the  Pentateuch,  complete  in 
one  very  large  vol  8vo,-  will  be  ready  iu 
June. 


Works 

GraigaiUkr.  CMtl6»  and  other  Poems. 
Bj  John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.  M.R.&L. 

Mist  A«  M.  Browne,  the  Author  of 
«Bfont  Blanc,"  *<  Ada,"  &c  8ec.  U  about 
to  publish  a  small  volnme  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil- 
man,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford. 

An  Analysis  of  Bishop  Burnet's  Expo- 
sition of  the  Thirty* nine  Articles,  with 
notes  by  Thomas  Newland,  A.B.  Trin. 
Coll.  Dublin.  1  thick  vol.  12mo,  in  a 
few  days. 

A  Second  Series  of  M*Gregor*s  True 
Stories  from  the  History  of  Ireland,  1  vol. 
18mo,  half-bound. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Siege  of 
Derry  and  Defence  of  Enniskillen,  in 
1688  and  1689.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gra- 
ham,  A.M.  1  vol.  12mo,  with  three  plates 
and  a  map. 

The  Northern  Tourist,  or  Traveller's 
Guide  to  the  North  and  North- West  of 
Ireland  ;  including  a  particular  account  of 
the  Towns  of  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  New- 
ry,  Downpatrick,  Belfast,  Antrim,  Ck)le- 
raine,  Derry,  Enniskillen,  Sligo,  &c.  with 
a  map  and  several  plates.  One  thick 
pocket  vol.  bound  in  green. 

Observations  on  the  Rural  Affairs  of 
Ireland.  By  Joseph  Lambert,  Esq.  1 
vol.  12mo,  with  cuts. 

Retrospections ;  a  Soldier's  Story.  1 
vol.  18mo,  with  a  plate. 

A  Spelling- Book,  on  a  new  plan,  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Rae,  A.M.  1  vol. 
12mb. 


'or  Fubtkatian.  £J\ 

lo  the.  Aatomn  of  1829,  will  be  pub- 
lished, beautifully  printed  in  amall  Svo, 
The  Offering,  a  new  Annual,  consisting 
of  ^sontributions  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 
the  pens  of  eminent  writers,  and  espe- 
cially designed  to  establish  and  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  polite  literature 
and  jrelifdon.  The  work  will  be  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.  A. 

The  Study  of  Medicine,  third  Edition 
By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.  RR.6. 
F.R.S.L. ;  containing  all  the  Author's 
final  corrections  and  improvements  ^  to-> 
gether  with  much  additional  modem  in- 
formation on  Physiology,  Practice,  Pa* 
tbology,  and  the  Nature  of  Diseases  in 
general.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  Surgeon 
to  the  King's  Bench  and  Fleet  Prisons ; 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces;  Author  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  &c 

The  Author  of  the  new  sacred  poem, 
'*  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,"  is  about 
to  give  to  the  public  abrief  Essay,  suggest- 
ing a  more  easy  and  practicable  mode  of 
acquiring  general  knowledge,  which  will 
include  instructions  for  a  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  in  the  attainment  of  that 
object.  This  work  will,  we  understand, 
be  published  at  such  a  priee  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of -all  classes. 

In  the  press,  ^o  be  published  by  Mr 
Murray,  in  numbers,  each  containing  one 
lecture,  the  first  of  which  will  immediately 
appear,  the  Rudiments  of  Hieroglyphics 
and  Egyptian  Antiquities,  in  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.   By  the  Marchese  di  Spinetiu 


v^ 


EDINBURGH  PUBLISHED. 


The  Qjuarterly  Jovnud  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  No. 
IV.  and  v.  5e.  6d.  each. 

The  Hope  of  Immortality.  A  Poem. 
In  four  Parts.     Foolscap  8vo,  6s. 

Chapters  on  Churchyards.  By  the 
Authoress  of  **  Ellen  Fiizarthur,"  **  The 
Widow's  Tale,"  «♦  Solitary  Hours,"  &c. 
Originally  published  in  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  2  vols,  foolscap 
8vo,  12s. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Modem  Paper; 
with  an  Introductory  Account  of  its  for- 
mer Substitutes.  Also  Observations  on 
Writing  Inks,  the  Restoration  of  Illegible 
Manuscripts,  and  the  Preservation  of  Im. 
portent  Deeds  from  the  destructive  Effects 
of  Damp.  By  John  Murray,  F.SA., 
F.L.&&C&C.  &c.    12mo.    Price  4s. 

The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril 
Thornton.  Second  Edition,  3  vols.  12mo. 


An  Ess^  on  the  Effect  of  the^eforma* 
tion  on  Civil  Society  in  Europe.  iBy 
William  Mackray,  Minister  of  the  Gospe^ 
Stirling.     8vo,  8s. 

The  Beavers  and  the  Elephant.  Sto- 
ries in  Natural  History,  for  Children.  By 
A  Mother.  With  two  Phites.  |-8mo, 
2s.  6d.  neatly  half  bound. 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Juris- 
prudence. By  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq. 
Advocate,  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Scot- 
land in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Fifth  Edition.     2  vols.  4to,  L.«,  6s.    • 

The  Shepherd's  Calendar.  ByJamet 
Hogg,  Author  of  the  Queen's  Wake,  &c. 
2  vols.  12mo,  14s. 

An  Examination  of  The  Human  Mind. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Ballantyne.  8vo,  12s. 

Records  of  Woman ;  with  Other  Poems. 

By  Felicia  Hemans.     Second  Edition^ 

foolscap  8vo,  8s.  6d, 

Illustrations  of  Zoology,  being  Repse- 
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ientationa  of  New,  Rare,  or  otherwise 
Remarkable  Subjects  of  the  Animal  King^ 
dom,  drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature ; 
with  descriptive  letter-press.  By  James 
Wilson.  F.R.aE.,  Member  of  the  Wer* 
nerian  Natural  History  Society.  In  Atlas 
4to,  price  16s.,  No.  VI. 

Anne  of  Cheierstem  ;  or  the  Maiden  of 
the  Mist.  By  the  author  of  Waverley. 
3  vols,  post  8vo,  L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  January  38  to  February  21,  1829. 
lieported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and  Alexan- 
der Dunlop,  Esq.  Advocates.  Vol.  VII. 
Fart  IV.  5s.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  Appeal  from  Scotland,  from  20th  June 
to  28th  July,  182a  Vol.  111.  Part  II., 
7s.  6d.  Reported  by  James  Wilson  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq. 
Advocate. 

An  Teachdaire  OaeMoeh,  or  the  Gaelic 
Messenger.  No.  I.  To  be  published 
Monthly,  price  6d. 

Comhnadh  asson  Teaglaich,  &c.,  or  a 
Manual  of  Devotion  for  Family  and  Se- 
cret Prayer,  suitable  to  persons  in  every 
situation  of  life.  Collected  and  translated 
by  P.  Macfarlane.    12mo,  4s.  bound. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Mis- 
cellany, No;  XX.  8vo,  6s. 

Essay  on  Moral  Freedom ;  to  which  is 
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The  History  of  Sculpture,  Patnting, 
and  Architecture.  By  J.  S.  Memes, 
LL.D. 

The  Scott  Law  Chronicle,  or  Journal 
of  Jiirisprudence  and  Legislation.  Con* 
ducted  by  a  Professional  Gentleman. 
No.'  1.  royal  8vo,  3s. 

The  Bee  Preserver;  or  Practical  Di- 
rections for  the  Management  and  Pres'er* 
vation  of  Hives.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Junas  de  Gelieu.     1 2mo,  3s. 

Twelve  Dramatic  Sketches,  founded  on 
the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Scotland.  By  W. 
M.  Hetherington,  A.  M.     12mo,  7s.  6d. 

THe  New  Scots  Magazine.  Nos.  Ill 
and  IV.  Is.  each. 

Restalrig ;  or  tbcf  Forfeiture.  By  the 
Author  of  ^  St  Johnstoun ;  or  John,  Earl 
of  Gowrie."    2  vols.     Post  8vo,  21s. 

Tales  of  Field  and  Flood,  with  Sketches 
of  Life  at  Home..  By  John  Malcolm, 
Author  of  *•  Scenes  of  War,"  **  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Campaign  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  South  of  France,"  &c.  &c.  Small 
8vo. 

Biographical  Sketches  and  Authentic 
Anecdotes  of  Dogs,  exhibiting  remarkable 
instances  of  the  Instinct,  Sagacity,  and 
Social  Disposition  of  this  faithful  Animal  ^ 
illustrated  by  correct  Portraits  of  celebnu 
ted  or  remarkable  Dogs,  from  Drawihgs 
chiefly  original.   Also  a  Historical  Intro^ 


attached,  a  Review  of  the  Principles  of     duction,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Breed- 


Dr  Whitby  and  President  Edwards  on 
Free  Will,  and  of  Dr  Brown's  Theory  of 
Causation  and  Agency.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
T.  Crybbace,  A.M.,  author  of  **  An  Es- 
say  on  the  Extent  of  the  Human  and  Di. 
vine  Agency,  in  the  Productron  of  Saving 
Faith.    8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fra- 
ser  TyUer,  Esq.  F.R.S.L.  and  F.A.S. 
Vol.  I.  and  II.   8vo,  L.1,  4s. 

Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
12th  November  1828,  to  the  rising  of  the 
Court  for  the  Christmas  Recess.  Col- 
lected by  T.  So'merville,  J.  Tawse,  J. 
Craigie,  and  A.  Urquhart,  Esqrs.  Advo- 


ing,  &c.  of  Dogs.  By  Captaiii  ThoOuiB 
Brown,  F.R.S.E.     Royal  I8mo. 

The  Cook  and  Housewife's  'Maqual. 
By  Mrs  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  Sc  Ronan*s.  Fourth  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised  and  greatly  improved.  A 
thick  12'mo. 

Stories  from  the  History  6f  Scotland,  in 
the  Manner  of  Stories  selected  from  the 
History  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Stewart.  Second  Edition,  very  greatly  en- 
larged ;  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
designed  by  Storhard,  and  engraved  by 
James  Stewart.     Thick  18mo,  half-bd. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Game  of  Whist; 


cates.     By  appointment  of  the  Faculty  of  consisting  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Mode 

Advocates,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  of  Playing  and  Scoring ;  the  Laws  of  the 

Observations  on  Dierangement  of  the  Game  essentially  reformed ;  and  Maxims 

Digestive  Organs,  &c.   By  William  Law,  for  Playing,  arranged  on  a  new  and  simple 

Esq.   Fellow  of  the   Royal  College  of  Plan,  calculated  to  give  rapid  Proficiency 

Surgeons,  Edinburgh-,  8vo,  6s.  to  a  Player  of  the  dullest  Perception  and 

A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  wor^t  Memory.     By  £.  M.  Amaud ; 


Norway,  part  of  Sweden,  and  the  Islands 
and  States  of  Denmark.  By  Derwent 
Conway,  24mo,  38.  6d. 

The  Practice  of  Cookery.     By  Mrs 
Dalgairns,  12mo,  7s. 


with  a  Frontispiece  on  Wood  by  Brans- 
ton.     ISmo. 

View  of  Edinburgh  from  the  West, 
drawn  and  engraved  inmezzotinto,  by  D. 
M'Kenzie.  Prints,  5s.  6d.,  proofo,  8s.  6d. 
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108f.  lOc 


87t  f 
88  7|at 

102i  3i 
61 


1829.:)  Monthlif  Register.  gU 

Count  of  Exchange.— ^f ay  12 — Amsterdam,  12  :  4,   Ditto,  at  right,  12-2    Rot 
terdam,  12 :  4^.  Antwerp,  12 :  41.  Hamburgh,  13 :  141.    Altona,  13=  lil    Paris  3  dav.' 
.^5h^  26  ,  60.    Ditto.  25  s  86.    kurdeaux,  25  :  80.    Frankfort  on  the  Maine"  1 52*^0 
Petersbui^,  per  rouble,  10  :  0.  BerUn,  0  :  0.  Vienna,  10 : 7.  Trieste,  10  •  7    M«7lrM 
m  Cadiz,  36i.  BUboa,  36^.  Barcelona,  301.  Sevill'e,  36>.  GiSr  V'-lSn* 
f7f.  Genoa,  25!  70.  Venice,  474.  -Malta,  48j.  Naples   391.  Palermo,  pot  11^  Lh' 

^c^.-^fkaaS-C^^,''^"'''    ^'^'''-    «— ^^^«-^-"'^.^« 
Prices  qf  Gold  and  Silver,  per  ox — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  0  per  or 
New  Doubloons,  £0:0:  OJ.  New  DoUars.  4^.  94d.  SUver  in  bars,  stand.  aIuII 


ASHES,  Canada  Pot,  Ist,  cwt. 
Pearto 

United  States  Pot    . 
Pearls 
Russia  Pearls 
SSii^LES.  St  Peteisb.  cwt.  L.12 
COFFEE,  in  Bond 
Jamaica  ordinary  cwt 
good  ordinary 
fine  ordinary 
low  middling 
middling         . 
good  do.  and  fine 
Modia 
eORK,  Spanish,    ton 
Oporto      . 
Faro  .       .       . 

French      . 
COTTON,  per  lb. 
Grenada  •      . 

Berbice  and  Demerara 
Now  Orleans  ...... 

Bowed  Georgia  .       .       — 

aihia         .       .       .       .       « 

rcmambuco      ,       ,       .       — 
Madras      .       .       .       .       _ 

^n«al       .       .       .       .       - 

Smyrna      .       ,       .       .       _ 

FLAX,  Riga  PTR,  ton,  new  L.38 

DC,      «       .       32 

Petersburg,  if  head        .       36 

.,ti5^"»  *  ^"^^d    -  .       .32 

HEMP,  Riga,  Rhine,  ton        L.38 

Petersbuig,  clean      .       .       37 

Outshot     .       .       .      -,       34 

Ualfclean       -        «       »      33 


LONDON  PRICES  CURRENT,  May  15. 


35s 
36 
0 
33 
53 


S8s 

36 

41 

46 

53 

65 

70 

L.50 
25 
48 

ICO 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


— s 


HOPS,  New  East  Kent  Pockets  L.5 

New  Kent  Pockets          .  4 

Sussex       ....  4 

East  Kent  Bags        .       .  4 

1826  Pockets      ...  o 

IRON,  CCND,  bd.  ton  L.18 

PSI            ....  15 

^Swedish     ....  15 

INDIGO.  E.I.  fine  blue,  bd.  lb.    9s 

Fine  Violet  and  Purple    .  8 

ordinary,    ...  6 

-  _   _8ood  and  mid.  do.      .  7 

LEATHER,  per  lb. 

Butts,  50  to  56          .       .  0 

Ditto,  60  to  65          .        .  0 

Hides,  crop,  45  to  50        .  1 

Do.         35  to  40       .  1 

British  for  dress       .       .  l 

Calfskins         ...  1 

Horse  hides      ...  1 

LIME  JUICE,     ...  0 

OIL,  per  tun,  252  gallons. 
Whale,GreenL  without  casksL.25 


f 

6 

7 
H 

I' 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
15 
0 
0 
0 
10 
4 
10 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
4 
3 
5 

0 
0 

? 

6    , 

4 

0 


to   0    0 

36  6 
0    0 

34  0 
0  0 
12  15 

35  6 
iO  0 
45  0 
52  0 
fi4  0 
75  0 

120  0 

80  0 

30  0 

60  0 

120  0 

—  8 

—  9 

—  8 

—  75 

ri» 

—  5 

-^' 

40    0 

34  0 

37  0 

35  0 

38  10 
0    0 

36  0 
0  0 
6  0 
5    8 

4  12 

5  8 
0    0 

19  0 

16  10 

16  0 

98  8 

8  9 

7  0 

8  3 


Cod,  in  casks            .       .  25 

Seal,  Pale          ...  28 

-—  Brown       ...  22 

Palm,  African,  per  cwt   .  96a 

Spermaceti       ...  70 

Whale,  South  Sea    .       •  0 

Linseed,  per  cwt      .       .  *  0 
GalipoU.  per  tun  of  252  galls.  52 


cwt 


PITCH,  British,  per 

Stockholm  ' 

American    .... 

Archangel  • 

PIMENTO,  Jamaica,  per  lb. 


6 
9 
5 
7 
0 


10 
15 

0 

0 

a 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

7« 


0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0 

278 
0 
0 

53 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

7 
6 

e 

6 
6 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

b 

0 
0 
8ft 


SPIRITS. 
Brandy,  Cognac,  imp.  gal. 
Geneva      .       ... 
Rum,  Jamaica,  14  a  20  O.P, 

o-J-^^wd  Islands,  P.  dc  U.P. 
SUGAR,  per  cwt, 
Jamaica,  Brown 

Middling      ,        . 

Good      . 
^Fine      .       . 
Demerara  and  St  Kilts 
Grenada   . 
Barbadoes        ,       , 
Ha^annah,  brown  . 

"hire   . 

Fine  ditto      . 
East  India,  brown    . 

White 

REFINED  SUGARS. 
Lumps      . .      ,        , 

Fine       .        .       V 
Loaves 

Fine       .        .       . 
Powder     .       » 
Double,  ordinary    . 

Fine      . 
Molasses    .... 
TALLOW,  Peterbg.  YC.  cwt 
White  . 

Soap     .       ,       , 

Arehantel  •     .       . 

Siberia     .       .       . 

_  Home  mdted         , 

TAR,  Virgtahi  . 

Archangel 

Stockholm       ... 
TOBACCO,  Kentucky,  per  lb. 
Virginia,  ordinary 
Part  blacks    .      . 
Middling  black    . 
Maryland  scrubs 
Brown  and  leafV 

--,- ColoH'y  and  yellow 
WINE,  per  pipe. 
Port,  per  138  colons 
Lisbon,  per  pipe      . 
Madeiia,  per  pipe. 
West  India,  ditto 
East  India,  ditto 


f s  9 

2  4 

2  6 

2  0 

£2  10 
2  18 

2  14 

3  8 
3    5 

'    0    0 
2  12 

1  1 
a   0 

2  5 
»    0 

3  3 

3  15 

4  3 
3  17 

'4    0 
0    0 

3  18 

4  2 
SOs  0 
38s    9 

38  0 

37  0 

37  9 

0  0 

0 
13 


0 
0 


14  0 

15  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


n 

3 

H 

3 


Sherry,  per  butt 
Mountain, 


-^ ,  per  pipe 

Teneriffe,  per  120  gaUons 
Spanish,  red,  per  tun    . 
Claret  per  hhd.  for  Dy. 
French.  White,  ditto 
WOODS,  per  ton. 
Fustic,  Jamaica 

Cuba      . 

South  American    . 
Biaail  V/ood 
Boxwood   .       .       . 
Ltoiumviue    . 
Nicaragua        . 
Logwood.  Jamaica     . 

Honduras      .       . 

Campeachy    • 

St  Domingo  •       • 
Mahogany,  per  foot 
Jamaica  •       • 

Honduras         .       . 
Cuba 
St  Domingo     . 


£30  0 

20  0 

10  0 

26  0 

34  0 

26  0 

20  0 

S5  0 

13  0 

36  0 

34  0 


£  6 

8 

5 

45 

II 

3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8    0 

6  5 
5  15 

7  15 
0    0 

Os  8d  to 
8d 
I2d 
17d 


to  3 

6 

0 

0 

2 

11 

2 

1 

2  12 

3 

2 

2 

16 

3 

10 

3 

8 

0 

•0 

3  12 

I 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

— 

0 

— 

0 

3 

li 

4 

14 

3 

19 

4 

8 

0 

0 

4 

I 

4 

11 

24 

0 

39  0 

39  0 

37  6 

88  0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


56  0 

28  0 

22  0 

48  0 

60  0 

68  O 

30  0 

24  0 

16  0 

50  0 

36  0 

7  0 

9  0 

0  0 

0  0 

18  0 

7  0 
14  0 

6  65 
6  15 

8  5 

0  a 

0  ii<i 

lid 
16ct 
f9d 


h«  ObwrmHoni  ir*  nuila  twin  (Ttir  da;,  (i  elfht  o'alMk,  monang,  indriiht  o'llock. 


an  bf  tl 


Aiingiclnia,i.O*t. 


Appoinfmeuts,  Promotioni,  Sfc. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PBOMOTIONS,  &c. 

March, 
tta.  Cwt.Butan,M«).miidLL-CoLbynut.      55  Gent. Cadet  C.  B.  : 

^ie>  MuneiJ, juom.       W  Dn.  ha  HU.  Coll.  Em.  i 

LC  DMiiduD,  Cspu  do. 


1.  Tiet  Edwudij  Paym.  1 
r.  Powyii  td  Lt.  b;  pu 
y,fromMF.Li.vieeT£ 


LUKgotl,'c4t.t)y'purc'h.  ylce  Ito^m. 

Km.  Hu'dioq,  from  SS  F.  En».  vice  Dil- 

g«y  31  F.                                           do. 
Wright,  Lt.  by  pnrch.  rice  Ken- 

&!?.  HiL.  Lt.                d^; 

W.  B.  Hunwr,  Cor.                        do. 

Ton,  ptom.                               11  Ap. 
W.  LuQmend.  Eu.                         dS. 

eDr-GtaClBL  W.UI,  (mm  M  F.  Piid..  vi» 

Bn,  Ikp.                                lado. 

1  Dr.       Cor.  HUl«r  mm  13  Dr.  Cor.       It  do. 

Em.  Barker,  LI.  vict  Du  PlE,  dMd  do. 

D.  W.  Battlcv,  Ent.                        do. 
Capt.  Aliei,  hoiD  b.  p.  Opt.  rice  Mai- 

£5 

.Si,  CTF.                "^     '          9do. 

'      '^•fiiKI&SS.'- ■■""='£ 

"KSf"  "*■■"-■"?>?£:: 

a              Lt  Shepherd,  Optiin  b,  puich.  vi« 

Wcylind,  from  h.  p.  Cant.       do. 

MiJ.  F.  Juhnion,  from  6.  p.^.).  pay 

QrmereL                                   3  do. 

Cor.  Aubor,  Lt.                              do. 

W.  FltibertKtt,  Co'.                        do. 

puicb,  Wccaiit.lei,rM,'             dc.; 

crsiftiKsr-'     ■£ 

S2i.''SSn"S;™WF.Capt.         to! 

'     -ii»r?.";i-«',?-'-'-¥ra 

Em.  LeitKmi,  Lt  by  puidi.  vice  Kel- 

J.  Smifh,  En..                                  do. 

A.  Loiell,  Cor.                                do. 

Em.  and  Adj.  Hacdonald.  Lt.  se  Mai. 

staff  Al  Sw.  r«'  Ccridd,  la.D.  A>. 
Surg.  lice  Gibaon,  cancelled     Mdo. 

Car.  P«t»i,  Lt.  b]  fuiA.  vice  Vi.iu.. 

G.  Lard  Donhettei,  Cor.                 do! 

M  Lt.  aiorj,  lit  Lt.  vice  Hakted,  dead 

IS  do. 

*             Cor.  St.einl«hl,  Lt.  by  pureh,  ti« 

Buhf,  prom.                         1*  Mh. 

LL  »V^K».  Capt.  .!»  WoolcoDibe. 

H               C.ptPBr,.H«).liypuidl.Ti«To-Il.. 

aDd,proDi.                             11  Apr. 

Enit  ttomiUy,  LL                            *^dS 

lilLffi'i'-' """""£ 

Lt.  Phipp..  from  I F.  Lt.  vi«  Hughef, 
h.p.  J9  F,                                IX  da 

7             W.  WiUi™^  Cor.  by  purdi,  vice  Wenl- 

™tJi.  rM.            "^          »6  Mar. 

IF.         LI.  OriB,  (romli.  p.  39  F.  Lt  vice 

oncelled          "^                           do. 

Phalli,  91 F-                           11  do. 
5             S^J^tioaik.  p.  AWmh  Coij., 

11 

Capt,  Kennedy,  from  h.  p.  CapL  pay- 

7                                                  F.  Cipt   vice 

Brig.  Lt.  Slemrt,  Capt,  by  purch-viceByme, 

11                                                 e,  from  R.  MilC 

ret                                           lido. 

,  91  F.     16  do. 

td  LL  Jonet.  Ill  Lt                        do. 

n                                                                    Dt,«lH.    UMt. 

^Sdo. 

Em.  Hn.  W.  F.  Cowpci,  from  h.  p.  Id 

'"•«■«■£ 

LL  lice  Lloyd,  eich.                    do. 

»                                                 .  h.  p.  LL  lice 

11  M«. 

ll.A(r.C«p.  MjJ  FmdUy.  Lt  XoL  v^Um^ 

h.  p.  Glen.  Fen. 

LL  Uendh  CapC.                             do. 

Eu.  Stanley,  LL                              do. 

to             LI.  EdKU^  from  1  Dr!  Ltvioe  Thom- 

hlU,  h.  p.  ICC.  diS                    11  do. 

'''''^'='^'SiS;«^.SZ^^i'i^i.<SS 

G.  k.  MetcalT,  Eiu.                         do. 

M^Ciyl.  Macbeen,  Capt  vice  taM, 

Vtj.  Foynli,  from  S7  F.  MnJ.  vie*  Cole. 

CaM.  Colquhoun,  from  Unatt  h.  p.  U 

'^aniion,  do.  Id  CiVL  vk*  Tor- 

riano.h.p.                                   do. 

Eni!DuleU,Lt.vleeSteui           1  do. 

Hoipilal  Staff. 

Lb  simpKn,  Adj.  vice  Steu           do! 

staff  Surg.  Milra,  M.D.  Itom  h.  p. 
SurgeiHi  to  the  Foca    IBMattsS 

SI              Em.  Walth,  trtm  u  F.  Lt.  vice  Irvine 

'3             Lb^l  ConildbM  from  h.  0. 11  m' 

UjuUtached. 

dlK^"'^"^"***'          t^' 

IVhLtniMunf  Coto«itf7,^.UrsllypMrc&Ha 

i  ApptiitimaitU,  Fromotiont,  ife.  pTrnn*, 

Tt  tt  Caaliln  orttipiitry  by  parcHat.  CottniL 

U.  BuK,  ham  11  Dr.     II  lUi.  ISU      H'Combg,  14  F.  Fort  Wmiun,  Beocd  It  Oct » 

do.       BalL  K.  Hu.  Ponirnouth 
do.       Tuleuu),  h.  p.  60  F.  Cbohin 


BuUer,  rmm  7  Dt.  Odi. 

It.  Col  ButOB,  1  Uft  Odi.  rec.  dUE  wUh  M(l.  Fol,^.  »  f-  Bhingulpme 

ColH,  lu  p-  ^  MudaniOdp  0H  P.  Ckwd^vjv  ki  «;|ib 

C«pt.  llBhtB,  9  F.  wlUi  Cwt  Gnbta.  B3  F.  Rog™,  R.  Aft.  Coi^  on  puHgv  to  Ounbia 

VouM,  8i  F.  with  (ipt.  SuUei,  h.  p.  „  _  *  "™' 

Shcd£i],  ISDr.wlUiC*pt.44iJauE>n.h.p,  Bnluin,  Ctj\,  K. 

Unit.  OrtMthi.li  Ot.  ne.  diffli.  witiiffiut.  Wiii-  HiWn,  Bsmck  Man.  U  ConnCry,  Coventrr 
fleU,li.p.  B-Sudrcnipj  —  i^-.-. 

Blikc,  9ii  F.with  LWut.  Edntdi.  h.  p.  IS 

BeHgtMlian*  m^d  BetiremenU. 


in.  t  p.  T  flu.. 


Dohten.  h.  p.  7  Bn.  Line  K.Q.t. 


CDuUng 


M^torStntrA 


nriM,  sia*  Bri..  "^  «™J.  R=f»'  Afrt««i  com,  st  mot;,  o™- 

KS""      ■"*.  Bev«W™,h^B-4tt.prliBn,Uip««W(lTHu. 

Ocilb.li,  k.  n  Dr.  Cto-ihfT.  fc.D.  i.F.toutagne,  a™.    « 

RMldlit,  h.  p.  «  F.  S-.H^'^  ^^.i 


VAj.,    „  U-KlnJOB,  h.p.«F.Si«tag«d,  W«< 

All^Il.  fa.  p.  1  Oi[.  Bn 
T^Kil,  lAd).)  h.  p-VoA,  Cb«»,  Buflpn 

GigUul.  h.  ]>,  goiticu  Bang.  P*l|i|lpD 


ri«i*«^h.(j.e_W.^l.R.  AlES^.p.l0.t.  Bb  BApr.W- 

"""       ""     "  Teuiml,  |Ad).)  h.  ^Ork  Cta".  Buflp"  in  Loni- 


Death$. 


¥iiT«,  Wtj,  h.  p.  SlSnfaBui 
— ■ — Biowii.h.  p.  tB  F.  Midrw 


UOOUWinlB,  00  F.  BUh  IS  Apiil,  S       „ Hlhcm,  KP. 

Unjer-Gaierali.  1- FiAluidt,  iLB-ln  Bo.  U.  InT.  K.  Q.  L. 

L«iK>ilt,lueDr9t  jPrHo<inyiton.|4.«.3l  Hu.  '"'*    '^  "  '                     8  Mu.  & 

reni,  oflua  R.  Bog.  Woolalch             T  Apt.  n .  j    ...    Hartfi,  ^  p.  8|afr31  4a, 


BDWdlldil  W.  Wilmdl.'eoin-ehuidla. 

'»ck~R.  B.  WItlia.  CdtUB-IUDUniClWR. 


^ni,  J.  J.  LinrpOdl,  poMr. 
Poi^dtDtt,  J.  uA  1.  dttea.  ■ 

m.  ^  Ccill|l«ti^,  flilk-throvitirr. 


CumpU),  T.  Untpool,  lawellir. 
Cramp,'  J.  PhmlX'Ohait,  eiini-Aclcs- 
CoUman,  H.  KlBg•taA■ll>oit-H^ll,  oaMB-mMl' 

Ciidoi,  T.  OxftmUtraM,  lUfc-ipiner. 
On^.  S.  wd  J>  V«K>  CiHT-lane,  uettoaan. 
CuUr.  H.  LoDdm  iria,  ■ii»-iAaT^i^ 
gckiiiH*,  W.  On-iead,  «llk-il]rti. 


,  SalKBd,  (dtykler. 

Bo,  C.  KaUnsBB,  fiS£  ^  E«I<t,T.  HeimAiMIK).  nK)lln|.diap(T. 


pSW-CSeblESldi^miikiffcffs! 


18S0.3 


BankrapU. 


%li 


let. 


JUii  Uo»€tBiit»  OMrtMliif«l»  Jewel- 


Fraaer,  J.  LeamingtoAy  jmis-bullder. 

Fry.  W.  T.  ConitHuiAdil^fOW,   GrayVinn-fOAd, 

Bbtoricid  MsrsTM. 
rMwr,  R*  L.  Compton»  MildOtlMnaliir. 
OMtiiilpf  W*  M*  Stniti4,  oonmiiMioO'iiMrduuit* 
Glover,  D.  fi.  St  Heleni,  LluMlnhife^  painter* 
GMoteml,  T.  Mark-lanet  tam-tmatat* 
Omiter*  T*  Hideewonh,  currier. 
Gibbs,  T.  J.  Eastbourne,  wiDe-raerehmt. 
Otxrmt  J.  and  O.  Norwichi  iin«»i»«i««^^«*iyfr|^- 

turera. 
HCDdexaon,  J.  Lawrenoe,  PduntncT*fauaM»   iknf- 

aalter. 
Holberow,  H.  OldbunT'on  flie^NiU,  menhnah. 
Mowion,  W.  NeweMtlo-under-LyiM^  grOoet. 
Hinton  J.  Hincldey,  victualler. 
Harrin,  J.  Forc<«treet,  Mnen-drapet. 
Hufhci,  H.  BaslngfaaU-ttreel*  Biadkwiil-hldU  Ate- 

tor. 
Hutchinson,  J.  Lynn,  draper. 
UttwaHh,  T*  BoltoiKlMndors,  eottoa^nMnufiu:- 

tiVOT« 

Hughes,  R.  Liverpool,  line»-dinper« 

Hancock,  T.  Manchester,  innkec^r. 

Mtlfaurv,  J.  P.  Poultry,  ivine-merchaat. 

Hart,  A.  WMteiiavea,  draper* 

Harrison,  C.  L.  FttmiveTtf^iao,  hatelAftcpar. 

Hunt.  H.  L.  and  C.  C.  Clarke,  York^treet,  book- 
seller. 

Hanis,  J.  Pkket'eCreet,  Unen-^drttpcc 

James,  J.  Rhew-Shop,  Rock,  Bedwalt^  Moo* 
uoutildiire,  ooal-nnner. 

Jokaaoo,  H.  Berwidi-upoa-Tweed,  oora-Bicr« 
^umt. 

jrackMm.  W.  and  H.  and  J.  Leeds*  tonera. 

Johns,  R.  StratfoRt«upoii*Avoo,  oanmiealer. 

Kniglit,  J.  C  Finsbiiry-plMe«  soudi,  dmggist 

LvMs,  H.  Doaiufton,  an  Uer. 

Lewis,  L.  jun.  Thrognorton^lratt^  stcdK^faMkOKk 

Lewis,  D.  B.  Bath,  sttTgaon. 

LiRhtwood,  B.  BiitBioffhaai,  eoal>iMfoh«nt 

Liley,  J.  Redbouni.  innkeeper. 

Laite,  R.  N.  Brooke,  stiraebn. 

LyoM.  J.  Manchester,  publican. 

Mitchell,  J.  Old.Cavendish'StneC,  teltar. 

MarMirs,  J.  Oxford,  Vietualler. 

Mys6o,  M.  Kenriek,  nurserynaib 

Maoenikieht  H.  and  &  SCotks,  aeoi^  wwebonsa* 
men. 


Mnn«r,  J.  F,  Lttdsate^hlU,  perf  omir. 
Moore,  O.  SheflleM,  seisaarmanufhoturer. 
MatCers*  J.  sen.  and  J.  jim.  Cireneester,  biewdrs. 
Pettit,  C.  A.  Golden-square,  carpenter. 
Pott,  M.  Haatin  Iforrls,  and  Manchester,  ooaeh- 

propriett>r. 
Pidne,  W.  D.  Red  Lion-street,  ClerkcnweU,  iien« 

foiiader. 
Powrie,  Anne,  Manshesfter,  onillioer. 
RbtoitlBOO,  R.  Wolverhaiapton,  hair^dresser. 
Roberts,  Elisa,  ReffenUcireasAeofferiioase- keeper. 
RaWhsttif  J«  Kei^iky,  wented  stuff  nuttufic 

turer. 
Retnolda«  J.  Brand-streetbffl.  dry  sailer. 
Sparkes,  W.  M.  Godalming,  paper-maker. 
Skdiott,  D.  Lineoln*s-inn,  mooey-scrivener. 
Shrimptou.  A.  Newman-street,  goldsmith. 
Spencer)  T.  Leeds,  pnttep-maker. 
Smee,    J.  and   E.  A.  Crown-court,  Cbeapsid^ 

wareheMeMen. 
Smith,  L.  H.  Greenwich,  wine-merchant. 
S«ni(>ter,  W.  T.  Bacdenett-plaee,  statuary. 
Scott,  G.  Providence-buildiBgB,  Kent  iioad,  gro» 

ter. 
Scott,  J.  and  M.  Ellis,  Catealoa-strest,    ware* 

housemen. 
Tapp,  J.  and  G.  Wigmore^treet,  coacta-makets. 
Thompson,  C.  jun.  Beauraont-atree^  wiue-mer* 

cAMuit. 
Thorton,  H.  Blyth,  grocer  and  draper. 
Travis,  T.  Manchester,  merdiant. 
Thompson,  E.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant. 
Wilans,  T.  J.  Dearden,  and  G.  Uayiand,  Shef- 
field, file-manufteturers. 
White,  G.  Haughton,  seedonan. 
Winnall,  J.  Woundwall.  maltster. 
Weir,  W.  and  J.  Tamwoitb,  eaUco-printers. 
Williams,  J.  and  G.  Glover,  Fenchurch-street*. 

oofflbe'dealers. 
Wingate,  T.  W.  Bath,  dealer. 
Wheeler,  J.  and  W.  J.  Adams,  May's-buildings. 

drapers* 
Worthinffton,  M.  Fallsworth,  Ueadier. 
Wskon,  W.  Liverpool,  eloth-merchant. 
WoIIaston,  J.  Great  Castle-street,  wine-nterchant. 
Werthii«ten,  Q.  Wigao,  bwtcber. 
Whartcm,  T.  Wyton,  and  Kingston-v^n-HuU^ 

merehant. 
Wrisley,  J.  Knowl,  merchant. 
Wflde,  J.  T.  Wath-upan-Daamflb  ffroeer. 
Wood,  G.  Canterbury,  printer. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bakkruptcics,  announced  between  tbe  Ut 
and  30th  April,  1829,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Baird,  Robert,  dyer  at  Chapel. 

■aifd,  Thomas,  and  Cow  power-leom  maanliMhi- 

rers,  Glasgow* 
Ikisen,  Joaeph,  of  the  Grown  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 

laniijeepcr. , 
Carson.  Jaraet,  of  Baraeobe.  eattle^dealer. 
Oray.  John,  wrii«ht  and  oatainet-nudcer,  Glasgow. 
Hanis,  James,  diithier,  Gla^ow. 
Laird,  iobn,  perfumer,  Oku^w. 
Levy,  Philip,  furrier,  Edinburgh. 
Lisler,  J<rtm,  Orroeeton  and  Co..  leather-mep- 

chuits.  Ikiinburah,  and  John  Lister  and  the 
.  Rev.  Robeit  i^dcson,  boUi  residii^  in  Edin- 

buifh,  sole  partners,  as  individuals. 


M*r'onochie,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow* 

Miller,  John,  and  Sons,  aumufaeturers,  Patelejr. 

Morton,  Smith,  and  Ca,  merchants  and  commis- 
sion agents,  Glasgow,  and  Peter  Morton  and 
Duncan  Smith,  bpth  meichants  there,  the  indi- 
vidual partners. 

Niven,  Robert  William,  writer  to  the  signet  and 
insurance-broker,  Edinburgh. 

Thomson,  John,  painter  and  deider  In  colours, 
St  (\ndrews. 

Wotherspooo,  Matthew,  and  Co.,  merchants  and 
comroission-agients  in  Glasgow,  and  William 
Easton,  sole  surviving  paxtnet,  as  an  indivi- 
dual. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aug,  fit  1838.  At  Sydney,  New  Sonth  Wales, 
tbe  Lady  of  Alexander  Macduff  Baxter,  Esq.  At- 
torney-General, of  a  son. 

Sept.  n,  AtMolamayre,  Presidency  of  Madras, 
the  wife  of  WUiami  Brown,  M.D.  surgeon  of  his 
MiOcsty*s  45th  Regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

Dec,  20.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  C(ll<iabonn 
Stirling,  Esq-  of  Edinbamet,  of  a  son. 

Jaiu  11, 1829.  AtGongoSoco,  South  America, 
Mrs  D.  Macfarlane,  of  a  son. 

—  At  AdudI  Crescent,  Mrs  Drununond  Hay,  of 
a  daughter. 


11.  At  Lelth,  Mrs  R.  Dudgeon,  of  a  danghter. 

Ftfft.  9.  Mrs  Robert  Nasmyth,  No.  78»  <mrge 
Street,  of  a  son. 
la  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Fullarion,  of  a  daughter. 
'  13.  At  DnbUn.  the  Lady  William  Paget,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Attioll  Crescent,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Commandant  William  D.  Knox,  East  In- 
dia service,  of  a  son. 

Mar.  14.  At  Qudiee,  the  wife  of  CaptaiB  Wil« 
Ham  Coehrane  Andersen,  Royal  Artillery,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  the  Manieof  Lust,  Mn  Carr,  of  a  son. 
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[[June, 


14.  At  No.  4,  MelTill^  Street,  Mn  WiUiam  Fr». 
«er,  younffer  of  Culbokie,  of  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Belfast,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Stephen  May, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Moir,  of  Denmore,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Covingtmi,  Mrs  Wat8(Mi,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  the  Lady  of  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  a  son  and  daughter. 

16.  At  Hastings,  the  Lady  of  Mi^or  J.  Denia- 
toun  Brown,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Stonehouse,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross, 
K.C.B.  of  a  son. 

20.  At  Ardtorinish,  Mrs  Gregorson,  of  a 
daughter. 

sir  At  No.  7*  Saxe  Coburg  Place,  Mrs  William 
Campbell,  of  a  son. 

22.  At  Nelson  Street,  Mrs  T.  Weir,  of  a 
daughter. 

23.  At  67,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Macintosh, 
of  a  daughter, 

—  At  No.  6,  Regent  Street,  Glasgow,  Mrs 
William  Couper,  of  a  son. 

21.  In  Clarges  Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  the 
Lady  of  Sir  William  Scott,  of  Ancrum,  BarL  of  a 
son. 

—  At  No.  S,  Ainslie  Place,  the  Lady  of  Dr 
Spalding  of  a  daughter. 

26.  Bus  Macallan,  No.  4,  Scotland  Street,  of  a 
son. 

27.  At  No.  15,  Howard  Place,  Mrs  Rennie,  of 
a  son. 

28.  At  CasUetown,  Argyllshire,^  the  Lady  of 

Ardincaple  House,  Argyllshire,  the  Lady 


»  At  Paris,  Che  Lady  Visoottiltflli  PeteeraUor 
ion  and  heir* 


28.  At  Castletown,  Argyusnire,  tne 
Colonel  M'Niell,  C.T.S.  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Ardincaple  House,  Argyllshire, 
of  Keith  H.  Macallester,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

ao.  At  No.  10,  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Whytt,  of  a 
son. 

April  1.  At  Bath,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Robert 
Anstruther,  Bengal  Cavalry. 

2.  At  Inveresk,  Mrs  Captain  Wilkie,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Culgruff,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Mrs  Clark 
Ross,  of  a  daughter. 

<    3.  At  No.  11,  Union  Street,  Mrs  Boog,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  No.  6,  Carlton  Street,  St  Bernard's,  Mrs 
Bridges,  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Carronhail,  the  Lady  of  Major  Dundas, 
of  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Edmonston,  Mrs  Lawson  of  Caimmuir, 
of  a  daughter. 

I  a  At  No.  26,  Scotland  Street,  the  Lady  of  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Brown,  of  a  son. 

12.  At  Clermont  Crescent,  Mrs  F.  Wright,  of  a 

son* 

13,  The  Lady  Anne  Baird,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  May  House,  Mrs  Suter  of  Seapark,  of  a 

son* 

—  At  119,  George  Street,  Mrs  Richardson,  of 

a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  116,  George  Street,  Mrs  William 
Mure,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  No.  27,  George  Square,  Mrs  Captain 
Moncrieff  of  Bauhill,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Dublin,  the  Viscountess  Dungarran,  of 
a  son  and  heir. 

to.  At  No.  26,  Queen  Street,  the  Lady  of  Jo- 
seph Murray,  Esq.  of  Ayton,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Westbuin,  Mrs  Pasley,  of  a  son. 

21.  Mrs  Hay  Mackenzie  of  Newhall,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Moffat,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Charles 
Hope,  RN.  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Crawhill,  Mrs  M 'Gibbon,  of  a  daughter. 
_  Mrs  Leven,  Scotland  Street,  of  a  son. 
23.  Mrs  M*Glashan,  No.  14,  Argyle  Square,  of 
a  daughter. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  John  Campbell, 
Esq.  younger  of  Succoth,  M.P.  df  a  son. 

2tf .  TheLady  of  William  Penny,  Esq.  advocate, 
of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Biggar  Park,  the  Lady  of  George  Gil- 
lespie, Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir  John  Mur- 
tay  Nasmy  th  of  Posso,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

— >  At  No.  12,  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Liddle,  of  a 
daughter. 

Lately,  At  No.  16,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Renny,  of 
A  daughter. 

—  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  George  Townshend  Walker,  G.C.D.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of  a  son. 

—  At  Euston'Square;Loadon,the  Lady  of  Hugh 
Fergusson,  Esq.  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Aug.  1828.  At  Tobago,  Hew  Blanners  Dal- 
rymple,  Esq.  of  the  1st  Foot,  to  Agnet  Maera^ 
only  daughter  of  George  Elliott,  Esq.  of  his  Mar* 
jesty*s  Commissariat  Department 

OcU  15.  At  St  Andrew^i  Church,  Calcutta,  John 
Harvey,  Esq.  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Bald« 
Esq.  Carcebridee. 

Feb.  10.  At  London,  Captain  Henry  Bentinck» 
ColdstreamGuards,  youngest  um  of  Major-General 
John  Charles  and  Lady  Jemima  Bentinck,  to  Ra- 
ciera  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Chailet 
Hawkins  WhiUhed,  K.Ca 

—  At  Garnet  Place,  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  James 
Buchanan,  of  North  Leith,  to  Elisabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Cochrane,  Esq. 

12.  At  Dunbar,  Mr  Thomas  Codibum,  meiw 
chant,  to  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John 
JafRray,  Dunbar. 

—  At  Dunkeld,  Mr  Alexander  Cooacher,  a<y 
countant  in  the  Commercial  Bank  there,  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Murray  of 
that  place. 

17.  At  Leven  Grove,  Robert  Buchanan,  Esq. 
surgeon,  Dumbarton,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  d&e 
deceased  John  Dixon,  Esq.  Leven  Grove. 

—  At  East  Braes,  parish  of  Kilbarchan,  Mr 
Alexander  Holmes,  yoimger  of  Slate,  to  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Walter  Barr,  of 
East  Braes. 

20.  At  Bath,  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton  Chi- 
chester, third  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Chidtester 
of  Arlington,  in  the  county  of  Dev<m,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Bateman  of  Derby  Abbey,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Richard  Bateman,  Esq. 

26.  At  Salisbury  Green,  near  Edinburgh,  Ro- 
bert Christie,  Esq.  to  Mary  Butler,  eldest  disughter 
of  the  late  James  Stark,  Esq.  of  Kingsdale. 

27.  At  Parkside  House,  Efdinburgfi,  Mr  R.  A* 
Souter,  bookseller,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Law,  Esq.  writer,  Edinburgh. 

~  At  Knock,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Thomas  Gil- 
lespie, Esq.  Ardadiy,  to  Jessie,  third  daughter  of 
Norman  M'Leod,  Esq.  Drynoch. 

March  30,  At  Perth,  Alexander  Manson,  Esq. 
younger  of  Kilbrean,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Ross,  jun.  wine  mer- 
chant, Perth. 

31.  At  North  Wood&ide,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart,  to  Janet,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Hubert 
Marshall,  Esq. 

April  1.  At  St  Colme  Street,  Lieut-Gen.  Hay, 
Deputy-Governor  of  Edinburgh  CaiUe,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Gnthrie 
ofStPetersburgh. 

2.  At  Tullibardine,  Peter  Thompson.  Esq.  fko- 
tor  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Strathallan,  to 
Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Ban- 
nerman,  Esq.  distiller,  Tullibardine. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  2d  inst  Mr  Basil  Stew- 
art, bookseller,  London,  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Bromfield,  "Eaq,  Kelso. 

—  At  Mossknow,  Erskine  Douglas  Sandford« 
Esq.  to  Joanna  Grace,  youngest  daughter  of  WiU 
liam  Graham,  Esq.  of  Mossknow,  Dumfries-shface. 

6.  At  London,  the  Hon.  Geoige  Henry  Talbol» 
brother  to  the  EUirl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Miss  Augus- 
ta Jones,  of  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

—  AtPortobello,  John  Stewart,  Esq-  of  Dalguise» 
to  the  Hon.  Janet  Oliphant  Murray,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  and  Lady  Elibank. 

7.  At  Eskside,  Musselburah,  Lieut  Oswald  Bell, 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  to 
Jane  Stirling,  daiuhter  (tf  John  Home,  Esq.  Sixne 
time  paymaster  or  the  42d  regiment 

8.  At  London,  Viscount  Stormcmt,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter 
of  Cuthbert  Ellison,  Esq.  M.  P. 

—  At  Ann  Street,  Stockbridge,  WilUam  Home, 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Charlotte  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Bume,  Esq.  of  Kingston. 

—  At  65,  Voik  Place,  the  Rev.  John  Davidson, 
Girvan,  to  Janet,  eld^t  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
David  Sutherland.  Dunfermline. 

9.  At  Newry,  Lieut-CoL  Westenra,  of  Camla, 
cotmty  of  Motiaghan,  late  of  the  8th  Hussars,  to 
Anna,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac  Cony, 
senimr,  Esq.  of  Newry. 

—  At  No.  18,  Royal  (Srcus,  John  Page  Read, 
Esq.  of  Crowe  Uall^  Suflblk,  to  Miss  Helen  Col- 
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qulioan*  daugliter  of  Sir  Jas.  Colquhonn  of  Lun* 
Bart. 

13.  At  40,  Hanover  Street,  George  Macartney 
Bttshe,  E^sq.  M.D.  of  New  York,  Profeuorctf  Ana- 
tomy, and  Physiology,  to  Elisabetli  Noel,  daugh> 
ter  of  the  late  Joseph  Noel,  Esq. 

—  At  Kirlcaldy,  Mr  John  Wemyss,  writer,  to 
Esther,  youngest  daughter  of  David  Ferrier,  Esq. 
manufacturer,  Arbroath. 

14.  At  Na  5,  MaitUnd  Street,  Mr  James  J. 
B^rd,  W.S.  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Alexander  Dallas,  W.S. 

—  At  Ancroft  Church,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
Mr  Patricic  Clay,  Berwick,  to  Margaret,  elde&t 
daughter  of  Mr  Hogarth,  Scremerston. 

16.  Mr  William  MarshaU,  artist,  to  Miss  Jane 
M'Lean,  Gilmour  Place. 

20.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  of  Kin* 
cardine,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Rankin,  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

—  At  Almeridose,  near  Arbroath,  William 
ColviUe,  Esq.  writer  in  Arbroath,  to  Elizabeth, 
ddest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Sharpey,  Esq. 
of  Arbroath. 

—  The  Rev.  D.  M'Leod,  Gourock,  to  Elisabeth, 
third  daughter  of  Mr  John  Cochran^  junior,  mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 

21.  At  Starlaw,  Mr  Alexander  Russell,  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  to  Janet,  only  daughter  of 
Mr  Alexander  CaMer. 

22.  At   Kew,   George  Arbuthnot,    Esq.  only . 
son  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.  to 
Augusta,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Cristopher 
Papendick,  Elsq. 

Lately,  at  London,  the  E^l  Nelson,  to  Hilare, 
widow  of  George  Ulric  Barlow,  Elsq.  late  Captain 
in  his  Majesty's  4th  Light  Dragoons,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  Bart.  G.C.B. 

—  At  St  Pancras  New  Church,  Middlesex, 
James  Cockbum,  Esq.  of  Devonshire  Square,  to 
Madeline  Susan,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dunlop, 
Esq.  Tain,  Ross-shire. 

—  At  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Asaph,  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  of  Compton  Vamey,  War- 
wickshire, to  Miss  Maraaret  Williams,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Williams,  Bart  of  Bodelwyddan. 

—  At  Prospect  Hill,  Largs,  Charles  Cunning- 
ham Scott,  Esq.  son  of  John  Scott,  Esq.  of 
Hawkhill,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  John  Ranken, 
Esq. 

DEATHS. 
Aw.  28, 1828.  At  Deesa,  Ensign  Allan  Campbell 
Donaldson,  of  the  2d  European  Regiment,  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  youngest  scm  of  the  late  Captain 
Alexander  Donaldson,  of  the  36ih  R^ment  of 
Foot. 

'  Sept.  14.  In  camp,  at  Jaulnah,  W.  H.  Logan, 
Esq.  of  Edrom,  Lieutenant  in  the  45th  Regiment 
of  Madras  Native  Infantry. 

27.  At  Madras,  Ensign  James  H(^arth,  2d  Maf 
dras  European  Regiment. 

—  At  Anvinapoor,  on  his  way  to  Gooty,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Captain  William  Scott,  42d  Regiment 
of  Native  infantry,  son  of  the  late  Charles  Scott, 
Esq.  of  Wauchope. 

Oct.  17.  At  Madras,  Barbara,  wife  of  A.  John- 
stone, Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Mac- 
leod  of  Achagoye,  Argyllshire. 

29.  In  Bengal,  Mr  John  Da  Costa,  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  Bandel,  near  Hoogley,  {«ed  102. 

Nov.  At  Bangalore,  Lieut.  David  Kinloch,  of 
the  Madras  Native  Infontry,  younger  son  of  the 
late  David  Kinloch,  Esq.  of  Gourdie. 

Jan,  10,  1829.    At  sea,  on  board  the  Mount* 
Stuart  EUphinstone,  on  his  passage  homeward  fh>m 
Bombay,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  James  Gordon, 
of  the  Madras  Establishment. 
■   Feb.  14.  At  Attacapas,  Louisiana,  D.  Smith,  Esq. 

Mar.  At  Belfast^  Mr  Alexander  Mackay,  junior, 
proprietor  and  printer  of  the  Belfast  News  Letter. 

4.  At  his  father's  house,  Pihrig  Street.  Edin- 
burgh, Quentin  Kennedy,  second  son  of  William 
Chud,  Esq.  of  Glencorse. 

3.  At  her  house,  Salisbury  Place,  Newington, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Isabella  Ford. 

—  At  No.  22,  Broughton  Place,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Orr,  wife  of  John  Balfour,  Esq. 

—  At  Cupar,  the  Rev  William  NicoU  of  St  Pe- 
ter's Chapel,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

5.  At  Na  29,  George  Square,  Elizabeth,  young, 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Jas.  Brown,  Esq. 

—  At  Rome,  aged  68,  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Lord  Viscount  Barrington. 


5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Morley,  aoed  ti, 
eldest  s(Ni  of  the  late  J.  R.  Moiley,  Esq.of  Msnlck 
Park,  in  the  county  of  York. 

6.  At  Ltmdon,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Barelay. 
K.C.B.  of  the  H.  E.  I.  Co.'s  service,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age. 

7.  At  her  house  in  Prince's  Street,  Miss  Maiga* 
ret  Craigie,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Crai^e, 
Esq.  of  Kilgraston. 

—  At  No.  85,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh,  James 
Gordon,  surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 

~  At  her  house,  hi  Clarges  Street,  London,  the 
Dowager  Countess  Stanhope. 

8.  At  Orange  Hill,  Jamaica,  Robert  Dunbar. 
Esq. 

9.  At  Rothesay,  John  Maclean,  Esq.,  late  Pay- 
nuater  53d  Regiment.  ' 

—  At  Balthayock  Housb,  PerthshirCrMrs  Mar- 
garet Johnstone  Blair,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Blair,  Esq.  of  Balthayock,  and  wi<low  of  the 
late  Migor  James  Johnstone,  of  the  U.  E.  I.  Co.'s 
service. 

—  At  No.  11,  South  Nelson  Street,  John  Mar- 
shall, Esq^  writer. 

—  At  Belfast,  John  Young,  L.L.D.  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  hi  the  Belfast 
Institution. 

10.  At  CaMer  Park,  Lochwinnoch,  WilUam 
Wright,  Esq.  (me  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Renfrew. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  St  Nmian's,  Stirling,  Eliza- 
beth Morrison,  wife  of  the  Rev.Christopher  Greig. 

—  At  Dantzig,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  Francis 
Marshall,  Es^.  merchant  there. 

11.  At  Springfield,  Alexander,  son  of  the  late 
James  Cochrane,  E^.  printer,  Ektinburgh. 

—  At  No.  12,  Scotland  Street,  William  Bogue, 
second  son  of  Joseph  Liddle,  Solicitor  Supreme 
Courts,  aged  five  years. 

13.  At  Canonimlls,  Peter,  youngest  son  of  Mr 
Alexander  Ritchie. 

~  At  Cultybraggan,  by  Comrie,  Daniel  Feigu- 
son,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Pennycuick,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coulston,  thirty  years  minister  of  that 
parish. 

14.  At  London  Row,  North  Ldth,  Mr  James 
L.  SmiUi,  merchant,  L^th. 

15.  At  No.  16,  Atholl  Crescent,  the  infuit 
daughter  of  Mr  Drummond  Hay. 

—  At  Ay  ton  House,  Alexander  Murray,  Esq.  of 
Ayton. 

16.  At  Bank  Street,  Miss  Helen  Boyd,  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Boyd,  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  Lanark,  Mr  David  Kilgour,  late  brewer 
in  Edinburgh,  aged  77  years. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Scott,  Esq.  late  mer- 
chant, St  John's,  Newfoundland. 

—  At  Prospect  Hill,  Largs,  John  Rankin,  Ebq. 
of  Greenock,  formerly  of  BarbadOes,  merchant. 

—  At  Dundee,  John  Campbell  Eglinton,  son  of 
Robert  Eglinton,  Esq.  of  Caiicutta. 

—  In  Devonshire  Place,  London,  John,  Earl  of 
Carhampton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89.  Tlie 
title  is  now  extinct. 

—  At  Calais,  Mr  James  Balfour,  late  merchant, 
Kirkaldy. 

—  At  Dalmeny  Manse,  the  Rev.  James  Greig,  in 
the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  29th  of  his  minUtry 
in  that  parish. 

18.  At  Ektinburgh,  Mrs  AnneCumming,  wife 
of  James  Reid,  Bank  Street 

—  At  Houston  House,  Georgina  Hope,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mi^O'  Norman  Shairp,  of  Houston. 

19.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Leith  Links,  Mr  Pe- 
ter Thorbum,  aged  25  years. 

—  At  Craigleith  Cottage,  Mrs  Christian  Ann 
Eklwards,  wife  of  Mr  Matthew  Edwards,  account- 
ant National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  333,  High  Street,  Edinburgh,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Mr  George  Fenwick,  goldsmith,  aged 
18. 

—  At  No.  1,  Abercromby  Place,  Isabdht  Mil- 
ler, wife  of  Mr  Gordon  Stuart^  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

20.  At  Musselburah,  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas 
Macmillan,  Esq.  of  Shorthope. 

—  At  No.  4,  Graham  Street,  Edinburgh,  aged 
82,  Mrs  Jane  Stewart,  widow  of  Charles  Stewait, 
Esq.  late  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  at  Quebec. 

—  At  Cambo  House,  the  Countess  of  Kellie. 

21.  At  Morav  House,  Canongatc,  Elinbeth 
Hall,  wife  of  Alexander  Cowan. 
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11.  At  Donodi,  Wmiam  Taylor,  Biq.  Sheriff- 
Clerk  of  Sutlitrlandifcire. 

Sf.  At  Edinburgh.  Altxander  Hortburgh,  a^ 
eoBd  ion  of  James  rorreit,  Em.  of  Comiitoii. 

—At  Paris.  Robert  King,  M.l>.latoof  Glasgow. 

f3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Abram  CunningMnii 
aaeronaiit,  l«6ttii* 

•^  At  his  honse,  Hutton  Hall,  Essex,  Jamea 
Forbn,  Esq.  of  that  place,  and  of  Klngorloch,  iM 
the  eountr  of  Argyll,  in  tha  7Hth  year  ot  his  age. 

—  At  Na  6,  BroughtoQ  Place,  Robert  Aader^ 
aoB,  Bsq. 

~  At  Aberdeen,  Sir  John  Iftnca,  Of  Rahreuy 
li  Edengriitht.  Bart,  aged  71* 

—  At  Lochans,  Alexander  Macdonald,  Esq.  of 
Damia. 

S4.  At  Leslie  House,  Fifeshire,  George  Leslie  of 
Leslie,  Esq. 

—  At  JaekaoB*s  Cottage,  in  the  neighboiuliood 
of  Dnmftles,  William  Gordon  Hasrea,  Esq.  Comp- 
troller of  Customs. 

25.  In  Surrey,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr  Aonaa 
Gxaat,  comedian. 

25.  At  No.  19,  York  Place,  Johttina,  dau^tar 
of  Dr  Abercromby,  aged  three  years. 

26.  At  an  advanced  age,  Henry  Hase,  Elq.  who 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Abraham  Newland,  Esq. 
as  principal  cashier  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

•—  At  his  house,  15,  Prineei's  Street,  Mr  John 
Strachan,  of  the  firm  of  Coand  Straohan. 

—  At  Tomnahurich,  near  Inverness,  Mr  Jaaaes 
Fraser,  many  years  editmr  of  the  Inverness  Jovr* 


27.  At  Edwin  Place,  Glasgow,  C<din  Cimeran, 
Bsq.  dfttk  of  winrks,  formerly  of  this  city . 

—  At  Kirkby,  Nottinf^mshire,  Henry  Vena- 
blea.  Lord  Verucm,  brother  to  the  Archbulum  of 
York. 

~  At  Montrose,  Ardiibald  Stalker,  Esq.  Mas- 
tar  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  8,  Heriot  Row,  Mary,  wife  of  Charles  M. 
Cbriatle,  Esq.  of  Durie. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Rannie,  vif» 
of  Alexander  Sprot,  Esq. 

—  At  4,  ClaremoDt  Street;  Saxe  Coburg  Place, 
Elisabeth  Paterson,  wifle'of  Mr  John  Paton* 

28.  At  Arbroath,  the  Rev.  Wiiiiatai  Hannah,  in 
the  38th  year  of  his  age. 

jImrU  1.  At  Campbeltoun,  Capt.  Thomas  Laey, 
late  Commander  of  his  Mi^csty^s  revenue  emiser 
Uaidwicke. 

2.  At  his  house.  No.  7,  George  Street,  GlaMOWi 
i^ad  7I«  Mr  William  Reid,  printer.  Mr  Reid  was 
one  of  the  establiahers  of  IhaOlatgoir  Courier,  and 
long  E^tor  of  that  paper. 

—  At  Londoo,  in  the  19th  y^ar  of  iiis  age, 
Coutts  Marioribanks,  Esq.  eldest  sob  of  Edward 
Marioribanks,  Esq. 

~  At  No.  68,  QuecBi  Street,  William,  infiuit 
am  of  Mr  J.  W.  Brougham^ 

—  At  Perth,  Hugh  M^iDougall,  E^q.  m«rabant 
in  Perth. 

3.  At  MelsingtOB,  William  Scott,  Esq. 

-«  At  Dores,  near  Inverness,  Mit  Sutherland, 
iormerly  of  Brawlbin,  Caithness. 

4.  At  Cadzow  Bank,  William  Meek,  eldest  soa 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Meek,  minister  of  Hamilton. 

6.  At  Smyllum  Park,  Mary,  eldest  dauahtor  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Honymaa*  of  Anpadale  and 
Grsemsay,  Bart. 

~  At  Irvine  Manse,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Bowie,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson  of  Irvine. 

7.  At  Haddington,  Captain  Wilkie,  Royal  Navv. 

—  At  hb  house,  20,  Anne  Street,  Edhiburgn, 
Captidn  Peter  Smellie,  younger  of  Aidiewell,  lata 
of  me  51st  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry. 

9.  At  Forres,  Alexander  Barron,  M.D.  late  of 
Dunkeld,  aged  23. 

— Athis  house.  Moat,  Annaa,  Richard  Graham, 
Esq.  muiy  years  town-elerk  of  tlM  burgh  of  Annan. 

*  At  18,  Clarenoe  Street,  Mr  Robert  LaidUw, 
ianior. 

11.  At  Bristol,  W.  Macready,  Esq.  Manager  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  In  that  dty,  author  of  several 
dramatic  pieoea,  and  fiathsr  of  Mr  W.  Maeveady 
the  tragedian. 


11.  At  Libberton  Hottae,  Mr  Oaotgo  TanMiee» 
senior,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

«-  At  Manse  of  Botriphnie  the  Rev.  Alexander 
AngM,  minister  of  that  piirish,  in  the  85th  ycur  0t 
his  age.  uid  57th  of  Ms  minislry. 

12.  At  Galashids,  Mr  George  Patctson,  Dal» 
keith. 

—  At  Bath,  in  his  73d  year.  General  JamCa 
Montgomerie  of  SkelmorUe  CasOe,  Cokmd  of  the 
dOth  regiment  of  fbot,  and  M.P.  fbr  the  oounty  of 
Ajr.  The  doeeased  was  brother  to  the  late  BsCl 
or  E^glinton,  and  grand-unele  to  the  present  Eari. 

—  At  Bruges,  Robert  South  Thurlow  Cunyng- 
hame,  Esq.  second  son  of  Sir  David  Cunynghuni^ 
Bart,  of  Miln  Craig. 

<«>At  his  house  in  Russell  Square  Londcm. 
George  Brown,  Esq. 

14.  At  Mayfield.  near  Bdinbunh,  the  Rev.  John 
Primrose,  late  minister  of  die  united  Associate 
C(»gTeaation,  East  Calder,  in  his  84th  year. 

•*>  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  oiJahn  Robertson, 
'  Esq.  Waleot  Place,  Lambeth. 

15.  At  Oakfiekl,  Arn^eshire,  tai  her  Slat  year. 
Miss  Barbara  Campbell,  dauf^terof  the  late  John 
Osmpbdl  of  Ashommel,  Esq. 

—  At  Haddington,  Iwbelk,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Maitland,  Esq.  of  Gumneca. 
mills. 

16.  At  her  houses  Tweed  Green,  Peebles,  Mrs 
Isabella  Gordon,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Dol»> 

,  nan,  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Wigton. 

17*  At  Lanark,  Marion,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
Thomas  Paul,  agent  for  the  Commercial  Banking 
Company  of  Scotland,  in  that  place. 

—  At  Cupar,  Mrs  Qraee,  reOct  of  Dr  Qiarics 
Grace,  phyddan  there. 

18.  At  Edmbui^,  Mrs  Ann  Fleming,  relict  of 
Dr  Fleming,  one  of  the  ministns  of  ue  dty  of 
Edinbur^. 

—  At  Rosebank,  near  Falkirk,  Peter  Hendcr< 
son,  Esq. 

—  At  Castlemains,  Lanvkshire,  Mrs  W.  P. 
Jona,.  wife  bf  James  Jones,  Esq.  late  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  the  Island  (tf  Jamaica. 

.  —  At  Minto  Streeti  Newingt<m,  Mrs  Helen  Wil- 
son, relict  of  Wiffiaas  ThomMn,  late  merchant  in 
Edinburgh. 

.  19.  At  DrybuTsh  Abbey,  in  his  87th  year,  the 
Right  Hon.  David  Steuart.  Earl  of  Buchan. 

—  At  Thoralby,  near  Leybum,  aged  71»  the 
R^ht  Hon.  Moms,  Lord  Eokeby  oi  Armagh,  and 
a  Baronet. 

20.  At  her  houaa.  No.  108,  George  Street*  Miss 
Jmm  Munro. 

—  At  8,  Ann  Street,  Stoekbridge,  Hugh  Fother- 
Ington,  s^oaad  son  of  Henry  Fotherington,  Eh|. 

—  At  13,  James's  Street,  Mrs  Margaret  Biany, 
wtfeiif  Mr  ARhibaM  Dimcan,  S.S.C. 

.  —  At  hia  house,  in  Forth  Street,  Robert  Kdth, 
Esq. 

•.  ^.M  AigfU  House,  London,  Lady  Alice  Gor- 
don, eldmt  daughter  of  the  Farl  of  Aberdeen. 
'  V- In  Albesonrle.  Street,  Londcm,  Sir  Brook 
William  Brydges,  Bart,  of  Goodnestooe  Park, 
{Lent. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  Alex.  Chalmers,  surgeon. 

■  ttSi  At  Knowsley,  Elisabeth,  Countess  of  Der- 
by, (formerly  Miss  Farren,)  after  acute  and  pro- 
tracted sufferings. 

Lateljf,  At  Charleton,  Kent,  Jane,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Captain  Lindsay,  R.  N. 

—  At  Woolwich.  Maior-General  Ford,  Royal 
Engineers,  Lieutenant<^vemor  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary Academy. 

—  At  Howland  Street,  Fitsroy  Square,  London, 
Captain  John  Macpherson,  idnest  son  of  Ute  late 
Charles  Macnhetsoo,  Esq.  Inq^ector-Geaeral  of 
Barracks  for  North  Britain. 

~  At  Heolygare,  in  the  parish  of  Glasbury, 
Herefordshire,  Ann  WBUam,  aged  104  years. 

~  At  Arundel,  aged  62,  Lady  Caroline  Svd- 
ney  Kerr,  dat^hter  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lo« 
thuuu 

—  At  her  house  in  Groaveoor  Square,  London, 
the  Right.  Hon.  Lady  Robert  Manners,  in  the 
92d  year  of  her  age. 
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